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JOUBNAL  OF  THE  SENATE. 


FIRST  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Friday,  Nov.  4th,  1881. 

During  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Senate,  the  following  communi- 
cation was  received  from  a  committee  of  the  House  of  liepresentatives  : 

Mr.  President  : — We  have  a  communication  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  to  the  Senate  relative  to  the  impeachment  of  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  9th  judicial  district. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  then  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate, 
and  before  the  Senate,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did  impeach  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  of 
eomipt  conduct  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  no- 
tified the  »Senate,  that  indue  time  such  House  would  exhibit  to  the 
Senate  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  said  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  Judge  as  aforesaid,  and  make  good  the  same;  and  demanded  that 
the  Senate  t^ke  order  for  the  appearance  of  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  to  an- 
swer said  inripeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  retired,  Mr.  Castle  offered  the 
following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  in  re- 
lation to  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  ninth  judi- 
cial district  be  and  the  same  is  referred  to  the  committee  on  judiciary. 

Which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Pillfibury  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
inform  his  excellency  the  Governor,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  on  this  day  appeared  before  the  bar  of  this  Senate,  and  notified  this 
Senate  that  said  House  has  impeached  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  that  in 
due  time  such  House  will  exhibit  to  this  Senate,  particular  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox. 

Which  was  adopted. 

And  the  President  appointed  as  the  conamittee  under  the  foregoing 
resolution.  Senators  Pillsbury,  Campbell  and  Wheat. 
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SECOND  DAY. 


St.  Paul,  Friday  Nov.  11,  1881. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  made  the  following 
report  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of 
the  ninth  judicial  district.  State  of  Minnesota  : 

The  judiciary  committee  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  November  4th,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
relation  to  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district  be,  and  the  same  is  referred  to  the  committee  on  judi- 
ciary, and  who  were  thereby  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
impeachment,  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  have  considered  the  subject,  and  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report  w^hich  they  recommend  to  be  adopted,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  notify  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  same. 

Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives  on  the  4th  day  of  November, 
1881,  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  did  impeach  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  of  corrupt  conduct 
in  office  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  House  of  'Representatives  will,  in  due  time,  exhibit  particu- 
lar articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  and  make  good  the  same,  and 
likewise  demanded  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appearance  of  said 
E.  St.  Julien  Cox  to  an^swer  said  impeachment,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  thereon,  of  which 
du^  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  committee  also  report  the  following  rules,  which  they  recom- 
mend to  be  adopted  : 

Rules  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate,  preliminary  to  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment. 

Rule  1.  Whenever  the  Senate  shall  receive  notice  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  managers  are  appointed  on  their  part  to  conduct 
an  impeachment  against  any  person,  and  are  directed  to  carry  articles  of 
impeachment  to  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  immedi- 
ately inform  the  House  of  liepresentatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
receive  the  managers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  such  articles  of  im- 
peachment agreeably  to  said  notice. 

Rule  2.  When  the  managers  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  introduced 
at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  signify  that  they  are  ready  to  exhibit 
articles  of  impeachment  against  any  person,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  shall  direct  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  make  proclamation,  who  shall, 
after  making  proclamation,  repeat  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

"  All  persons  are  commanded  to  keep  silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  is  exhibiting  to  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  articles  of  impeachment  against ." 

After  which  the  articles  shall  be  exhibited  and  read,  and  then  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  on  the  subject  of  the 
impeachment,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives,  and  said  articles  of  impeachment  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  by  him  certified  to  the  high  court  of  im- 
peaebment,  when  organized. 

Rule  3.  Upon  such  articles  being  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate shall,  at  such  day  and  hour  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
ceed to  organize  as  a  hi^h  court  of  impeachment  to  consider  said  articles 
and  that  the  Chief  Justice  or  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  State  be  invited  to  be  present  and  administer  the 
usual  oaths. 


THIRD  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Thursday,  Nov.  17,  1881. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

♦ 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Mr.  President: — I  am  directed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
notify  the  honorable  Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
adopted  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth 
jadicial  district;  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  also  appointed 
as  a  board  of  managers  to  conduct  said  impeachment  before  the  Senate, 
the  following  members  of  the  House,  viz.: 

Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks, 
Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr., 
Hon.  0.  B.  Gould, 
Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn, 
Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam, 
Hon.  W.  J.  Ives, 
Hon.  L.  W.  Collins. 

That  the  articles  of  impeachment  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives have  been  delivered  to  the  said  board  of  managers,  and  said  board 
instructed  by  the  House  to  present  the  same  to  the  honorable  Senate. 

J.  R.  Howard, 
Chief  Clerk  House  of  Representatives. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

House  of  Representatives,  Nov.  17,  1881. 

Mr.  President: — I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing transcript  of  the  record  of  the  House  of  November  16th,  inst.,  rela- 
tive to  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Hon.  K.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

J.  R.  Howard, 
("hief  Clerk  House  of  Representatives, 

Messrs,  Hicks,  Jas.  Smith,  Jr.,  Dunn,  Gould,  Putnam,  Ives  and  Collins 
Vbe  board  of  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pre- 
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sent  and  prosecute  articles  of  impeachment  against  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
judge  of  the  District  Court  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the 
Stat^  of  Minnesota,  then  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  presented 
the  following  communication,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary : 

Mr.  President: — The  board  of  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  present  to  the  honorable  Senate,  particular  articles 
of  impeachment  against  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  as  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  conduct  the  trial  thereunder, 
are,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ready  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  whenever  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of  your  honorable  body,  to 
present  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  said  E.  St.  Julien 
C6x. 

Mr.  J.  B.  GilfiUan  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  organize  as  a  High  Court 
of  Impeachment,  to  consider  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  Minnesota,  on  Thursday,  the  17th 
day  of  November,  1881,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  oath  or 
affirmation  required  by  the  constitution  for  the  trial  of  impeachments 
will  be  administered  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  in  his  absence, 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  the  .presiding  officer  thereof,  sitting  as 
a  court  of  impeachment,  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  so  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  aforesaid,  will,  at  the  tin^e 
aforesaid,  receive  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Which  was  adopted,  and. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  thi^  resolution  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  J.  B.,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  to  invite  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coijrt  to 
meet  the  Senate  on  November  17th,  1881,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  proper  oaths  for  the  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 

Which  was  adopted. 

And  the  President  appointed  Senators  Gilfillan,  J.  B.,  Beman  and 
Mealey  as  such  committee. 

The  hour  of  4  o'clock  having  arrived, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilfillan,  J.  B.,  the  Senate  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
court  of  impeachment. 

And  the  President  directed  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  make  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  : 

W'  hich  was  done. 

t 

^^Hear  ye  !    Hear  ye ! 

"  All  persons  are  commanded  to  keep  silent  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  is  exhibiting  to  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  articles  of  impeachment  against  E.  St.  JuU.er\  Cox, 
judge  of  the  9th  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Minnesota," 
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After  which  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  by  the  mana- 
gers and  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

ARTICLES  OF   IMPEACHMENT. 

Articles  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Re[)resentativefc>  in  the  name  of 
themselves,  and  of  aU  the  peojjle  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  against 
E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial'  district,  in  maintenance 
and  8Upj>ort  of  their  impeachment  against  him  for  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  office. 

ARTICLE  I. 

That  E.  8t.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Martin,  in  said  State,  to- wit:  On  the  22d  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1878,  and  on  div3rs  days  bet>veen  that  day  ami  the  t5th  day  of  Feb- 
roary,  A.  D.  1878,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powei*s  of  such  judge, 
did  enter  upon  tlie  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and 
dit^position  of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  there  pending  in  the 
District  Court  of  Martin  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as 
such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he, 
the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox^  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by 
the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  exercise  of  his  undei*standing  in  matters  and 
things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and 
there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially, 
and  according  to  his  best  learning  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  per- 
sons in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  . 
and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misde-' 
ineanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  II. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of 
Wa&eca,  in  said  State,  to-wit  :  On  the  24th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1879, 
and  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  7th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879, 
acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the 
trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  mat- 
ters and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  District  Court  of  said 
Waseca  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  at  the 
trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  a^^d 
immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  distpialified  him  fro^n 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
l^fore  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  in- 
competent and  unable  t(3  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with 
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decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially  and  according  to  his 
best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  there  and  then 
was  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
office. 

ARTICLE  III. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Brown, 
in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  12th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1879,  and  on  di- 
vere  days  between  that  day  and  the  25th  day  of  said  June,  acting  as  and 
exercising  the  power  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain 
causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things 
then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  Brown  county,  and  did 
then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  dis- 
position thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understand- 
ing in  mattei's  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  iudge,  and 
which  then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  dis-* 
charge  the  duties  of  the  said  offi(5e  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully 
and  impartially  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  dis* 
cretion  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice  and 
to  the  e\'il  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  the  said  E. 
St.  Julien  Cox  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office  and  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

That  E.  St.* Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  5th  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1879,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon 
the  trial  of  certain  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other 
matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said 
Nicollet  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the 
trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Ju- 
lien Cox  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  understanding  in  mattere  and  things  then  and  there  before 
him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  thore  rendere  i  him  incompetent 
and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office,  with  decency  and 
decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially  and  according  to  his  best  learning, 
judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of 
public  justice  and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason 
whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  then  and  there  was  guilty  of 
n^isbeh^vior  in  office  t^nd  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 
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ARTICLE  V.  • 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  hs  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  bath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1879,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  then  and 
there  examine  and  dispose  of  matters  and  things  then  and  therein 
pending  before  him  as. such  judge,  and  did  consider  and  act  upon 
matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  before  him  as  such  judge, 
to-wit :  Certifying  and  approving  a  certain  case  in  a  certain  action 
which  had  theretofore  been  tried  before  him  as  such  judge,  in  which 
one  Albrecht  was  plaintiff  and  one  Long  was  defendant,  while  he,  the 
said  E.  Ht.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the 
voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there 
rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and 
according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Juli«n  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Nicollet, 
in  said  state,  to  wit :  On  the  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1879,  acting  as 
and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain causes  and  examination,  and  disposition  of  other  mattei*s  and  things 
then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Nicollet  county, 
and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination 
and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his 
understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such 
judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum, 
faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment 
and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he, 
the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in 
oiiice  and  of  crimes  and|misdemeanor8  in  office. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and 
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(^  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to- wit:  On  the  10th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1879,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did 
enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  dis- 
position of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the 
district  court  of  said  Nicollet  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside 
as  such  judge,  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while 
he,  the  said  K.  St.  J  alien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters 
and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which 
then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and 
impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion, 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XIU. 

That  B.  St.  Julien   Cox,   being  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  the  (jonstitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Brown,   in   said  State,   to-wit: 
On  the  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1880,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day 
and  the  20th  day  of  said  May,  acting  as  and   exercising   the   powei-s    of 
such  judge,  did  enter  uj)on  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  tlie  examina- 
tion  and   disf)osition   of  other  matters   and   things  then  and   therein 
pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Brown  county,  and  did  then  and 
there  preside  as  such  judge,  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition 
thereof,  while  he,  the  said  K.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, caused   by   the   voluntary  and   immoderate   use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  disqiialified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  on 
matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which 
then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  said  office  with  decencv  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  im- 
partially, and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion, 
to  the  great  disgrace  ot  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  ('ox,  being  a  judge,  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  sucli  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Blue 
Earth,  in  said  State,  to-wit  :  On  the  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880,  and 
on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  10th  day  of  said  June,  acting 
as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of 
certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters 
and  things,  then  and  there  pending  in  the  district  court  of  Blue  Earth 
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wunty,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  ex- 
amination and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  K.  St.  Julian  Cox, 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  tlie  voluntary  and  immoderate 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  hhn  for  the  exercise  of 
hh?  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as 
jsuch  judge,  and  which  then  nM  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office,  with  decency  and  de- 
(•oriiin,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning, 
and  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  adniinistra- 
tion  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in  office, 
by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  K.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there 
guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
office. 


ARTICLE  X. 


That  E.  St.  Julien  (^ox,  being  a  iudge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  said  oath  of  office,  and  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of 
LyoD,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  2nd  day  of  May,  A.  I).  1881,* act- 
ing as  and  t^xercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  ent«r  upon  the  trial 
of  certain  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters 
and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Lyon 
pounty,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  ^as  such  judge,  in  the  trial, 
examination,  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  K.  8t.  Julien 
fox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  from  the 
exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
l>efore  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  in- 
competent and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  whh 
decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his 
licst  learning,  judgment  and  discTction,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and 
there  guilty  of  misbehavior  of  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
office. 


ARTICLE  XI. 


That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  \dolation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of 
Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to  wit  :  On  the  oth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881,  acting 
ai«  and  exercising  the  i)owers  of  su(!h  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial 
of  certain  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters 
and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  (tourt  of  said  Nicollet 
county,  and  did  then  and  there   preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  ex- 
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amination  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the 
exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  hiin  in- 
competent and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with 
decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  liit* 
best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  tlie 
administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  exam])le  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  anil 
there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  oflice,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office. 

ARTTCr.E  XII. 


That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of 
his  oath  of  office  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, at  the  county  of  Renville,  in  said  Stiite,  t^vwit  :  On  the  24th 
day  of  May,  A.  1).  1881,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the 
31st  day  of  said  May,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such 
judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes  and  the  examination 
and  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pend- 
ing in  the  district  court  of  said  Renville  county,  and  did  then  and  there 
preside  as  such  judge  in  thejtrial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof, 
while  he,. the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  wa*s  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters 
and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then 
and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially, 
and  according  to  his  best  k^arning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  lie,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  an<l  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 


That  E.  St.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  having  duly 
appointed  a  special  term  of  said  district  court,  to  be  held  at  New  Ulm, 
in  Brown  county,  on  tlie  12th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881,  for  the  hearing 
and  determining  of  certain  matters  and  things  then  pending  in  said 
court,  to  be  heard  and  determined  before  liim,  the  said  Cox,  as  judge  of 
said  court,  being  wholly  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in 
violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  did,  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  June,  A.  I).  1881,  at 
the  county  of  Nicollet,  by  the  immoderate  and  intemperate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  become  intoxicated,  and  thereby  incapacitated  and  dis- 
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qualitied  for  holding  such  term  of  court,  and  did,  by  reason  of  such  in- 
toxication, wholly  neglect  to  hold  such  term  of  court,  or  to  provide  for 
its  being  held  by  another  judge,  and  did  wholly  neglect  to  be  and  appear 
at  said  special  t^nn  to  the  great  damage  of  suitoi-s  and  litigants  at  said 
term  of  court,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
by  reason  whereof  the  Siiid  E.  St.  Julien  (-ox  was  and  is  guilty  of  mis- 
behanorin  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  ofhce. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 


That  E.  St.  Julien  (>ox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
liiities  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and  the  con- 
:!titution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in 
said  State,  to-wit:  On  the  14th  day  of  .Tunc,  A.  D.  1881,  and  on  divers 
days  between  that  day  and  the  2l8t  day  of  said  June,  acting  as  and  exer- 
cising the    i)owere  of  such  ju<lge,   did   enter  upon   the   trial  of  cei*tain 
causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things 
then  and  therein    pending  in  the  district  court  of  said   Lincohi  county, 
and  did  then  pnd  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial  examinaticm 
and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a 
rtate  of  intoxication,  caused   by  the  voluntary  and   immoderate   use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge, 
and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  incom])etent  and  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  dectorum,  faithfully 
and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  c)f  public  iustice,  and 
to  the  evil  example  of  pei*sous  in  officie,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said 
E.  St  Julien  Cox,  was  thtni  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office, 
and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 


ARTICLE  XV. 


Tiiat  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  a  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  A.  1).  1881,  and  on  di- 
vers days  between  that  day  and  the  8()tb  day  of  said  June,  acting  as, 
and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain caiL*«es,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters  and 
things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  liyon  coun- 
ty, and  did  and  then  i)re8ide  as  such  judge  inthetrial,examination  and 
flisposition  thereof  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  ast-ate  of 
intoxication,  caused  by  the  volimtary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  which  disqualified  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understand- 
ing in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and 
which  th^  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  said  office,  with  decency  and.  docorum,  faithfully  and 
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impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion, 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  pu})lic  justice,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Jnlien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 


AKTICJ.E  XVI . 


That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  Stiite 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  Wolation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  (bounty  of  Nico- 
let,  in  said  State,  to- wit  :  On  the  20th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1881,  act'- 
ing  as  and  exercising  the  powei-s  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the 
trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other 
matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said 
Nicollet  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the 
trial,   examination  and  disposition  thereof,  Avhile  he,  the  said  E.   8t. 
Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,    caused  by  the  voluntary 
and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  in- 
competent and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with 
decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his 
best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public;  justice,  and  of  the  evil  examj)le  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and 
there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 


That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oatli  of  office,  and  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  divei-s  and  sundrv 
other  times  and  j)laces  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  not  enumerated  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1878,  to  the 
15th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of 
such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  and 
disposition  of  other  mattei*s  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge,  for 
trial,  examination  and  disposition,  and  did  at  such  times  and  places  pre- 
side as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof, 
while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and 
things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  ju<lge,  and  which  then  and 
there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  dqties  of 
his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartit^llY  ftud 
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according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  aciministration  of  piihlic  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  lie,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
misdenieanors  in  ottice. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

That  E.  8t.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
Stale  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  tjhe  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
hi.«i  duties  as  audi  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
ainstitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  has  been  in  said  state 
from  and  since  the  3()th  dav  of  March,  in  the  vear  1878,  and  now  is 
guilty  of  the  oflence  of  habitual  drunkenness,  whereby  he,  the  said  E. 
St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbeliavior  in  office,  and 
of  crimes  and  niisdenieanoi-s  in  office. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 


That  E.  81.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  tlie 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
uf  his*  duties  as  such  judge,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  in 
notation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did, 
at  the  county  of  Ramsey,  in  said  State,  to- wit:  On  the  14th  day  of 
October,  A.  1).  1881,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner, 
in  this,  that  he  did  then  and  there  resort  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  kept 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  in  company  witli,a  prostitute  whose 
name  is  unknow  to  the  House  of  Rei)rt«entatives,  and  did  then 
and  there,  lewdly  and  lasciviously  cohabit  and  associate  with  said 
woman,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.  St.' Julien  Cox,  was  guilty  of  a  misbe- 
havior in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 


ARTICI.E  XX. 


That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  the   ninth  judicial  district,   unmindful   of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  of  the  dignity  and  proprieties  of  his  said 
offiw,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did  at  di- 
vers times  since  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.   1878,  at  sundry  places 
in  the  said  State,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner  in 
this,  that  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  did  then  and  there  frequent 
houses  of  iD-faiue,  and  consort  with  harlots,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
JwWen  CoXy  has  brought  himself  and  his  liigh  office  into  (lisrepute,  to  the 
wanifest  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  youth  and  good  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Ifinnesota, "  and    disgrace   of  the'  administration   of  justice,   and  is 
thereby  guiJty    of  niisbehanor  in  office  ;    and   of   misdemeanore   in 
office. 
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Aod  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  them- 
selves the  lihertv  of  exhibiting  at  anv  time  hereafter,  any  future  articles 
or  other  accusation  or  impeachment  against  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
and  also  of  replying  to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  under  the  said 
articles,  or  any  of  them,  and  of  offering  proof  to  all  and  every  of  the 
aforesaid  articles,  and  to  all  and  every  other  articles,  impeachment  or 
accusation  which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them  as  the  case  shall  require, 
do  demand  that  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  may  be  put  to  answer  the 
said  crimes  and  mi8demcanoi*s,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations, 
trials  and  judgments  may  be  thereupon  had  and  given,  as  are  agreeable 
to  law  and  justice. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gillillan  J.  B.,  the  C'hief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Hon.  James  (xilfillan  then  administered  the  following 
oath  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  : 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E. 
St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  ninth  judicial  district, 
for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  you  will  do  justice  according  to  law  and  the 
evidence,  so  help  you  God. 

After  which  the  same  oath  was  administered  to  each  of  the  Sen- 
ators, except  Senators  Clement,  Lawrence  and  Peterson,  who  were 
absent. 

Mr.  Gillillan  C.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  John  B.  Brisbin,  Esq.,  Tjorenzo  AUis,  Esq.,  A\'alter  H. 
Sanborn,  Esq.,  and  J.  W.  Arctander,  Esq.,  counselloi*s  at  law,  be  admit- 
ted to  this  court  Jis  attorneys  on  behalf  of  the  respondent. 

Which,  on  motion,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  communication  was  received  and  rejwl  : 

St.  Paul,  Nov.  I7th,  1881. 

To  the  Hononible  the  High  (Jourt  of  Impeachment  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota : 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  John  B.  Brisbin,  Lorenzo  AUis,  W. 
H.  Sanborn  and  J.  W.  Arctander  be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  the 
court  as  counsel  in  my  behalf,  with  a  respectful  retjuest  that  an  addi- 
tional name  may  be  allo\ve(l  to  be  added  if  so  advised. 

X'ery  res])ectfully 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

E.  St.  Juliex  Cox, 

ResiMmdent, 

The  following  communication  was  received  by  the  Senate  : 

We  have  the  honor  to  appear  as  counsel  for  E.  St.  Julien  (.-ox,  judge 
of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  against  whom  articles  of  in^peachmeut 
have  been  preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  respect- 
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fully  request  that  our  appearance  may  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the 
i^ourt. 

J.  B.  Brisbin, 

l^RKNZO  AlLIS, 

VV.  H.  Sanborx, 
J.  AV.  Arctaxdeb. 

Senator  Castle  moved  that  John  B.  Brisbin,  Lorenzo  Allis,  W.  H.  iSan- 
^K)rnand  J.  W.  Arctander  be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  the  court  as 
iiiuiisel  for  the  accused,  and  that  said  counsel  are  invited  to  seats  at  the 
liar  i>f  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Giltillan  J.  B.,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
present  rules  for  the  government  of  the  court  of  impeachment. 

Which  inotion  prevailed. 

And  the  President  appointed  as  such  conmiittee,  Senators  Gilfillan  J. 
B.,  Perkins  and  Hinds. 

Mr.  Macdonald  offered  the  following  resohition  : 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  Court  appoint  five  Senators  whose 
iluty  it  shall  he  to  nominate  all  oflicers  of  the  High  ('Ourt  of  Im|i>each- 
ment,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Which  was  adopted.  • 

And  the  President  appointed  Senators  Macdonald,  Perkins,  Langdon, 
Simmons  and  Peterson  as  such  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  the  senate  acting  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, then  adjourned  until  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


FOURTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Friday,  Nov.  18th,  1881. 

The  President  announced  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  s])ecial  or- 
der, to  wit :  The  organization  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 

()n  motion  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  C.  1).,  a  call  of  the  Senate  was  ordered,  and 
the  roll  being  called  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  1).,  Campbell, 
C-ase,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  Howard^ 
Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Langdon,  Lawrence, 
Maalonald,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Ofiicer,  Per- 
kins, Peterson,  Pillsbury,  Powers,  Rice,  Schaller,  Shaleen,  Simmons, 
Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Buck  C.  F.,  Senator  Benian  was  excused  from  at- 
tendance on  account  of  sickness. 

Senators  Clement,  Lawrence  and  Peterson,  who  were  absent  yesterday, 
then  appeared  and  took  the  following/  oath,  administered  by  the  Pre^i- 
(ient  : 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  K. 
St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the  ninth  judicial  district 
for  the  State  of  Minnesotii,  you  will  do  justice  according  to  law  and  the 
evidence,  so  help  you  (rod. 

Mr.  Macdonald  from  the  special  committee,  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment,  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  nominations  : 

Clerk — S.  P.  Jenuison. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — W.  H.  Mellen. 

Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms — C.  M.  lieese. 

lleporters — (t.  N.  Hillman  and  Joseph  E.  Lyond.  Said  reporters  to 
receive  thirty-live  (35)  cents  per  folio  for  taking  full  reports  of  proceed- 
ings, testimony  and  alignments,  transcribing  the  same,  reading  proof  and 
perfornjing  all  other  work  incident  to  the  duties  of  stenographic  repor- 
ters in  like  cases.    . 

Postmaster — A.  H.  Bertram. 

Page — Forest  Orton. 

Mr.  Castle  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  roll  being  called  on  its  adoption,  there  were  yea.«  89,  and  nays 
none,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell, 
Case,  Clement,  ("rooks,  Gilfillan  C.  1).,  (iilfillan  J.  B.,  Hiilds,  Howard, 
Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  11.  B.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Langdon,  Lawrence, 
Macdonald,  McCormick,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison, 
Officer,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Pillsbury,  Powers,  Rice,  Schaller,  Shaleen, 
Simmons,  Tiffimy,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

So  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

And — 

S.  P.  Jennison  for  Clerk. 

W.  H.  Mellen  for  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

C.  M.  Reese  for  Assistent  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

G.  N.  Hillman  and  Joseph  E.  Lyons  for  reporters. 

A.  H.  Bertram  for  Postmaster,  and 

Forest  Orton  for  Page. 

Each  having  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  duly  elected  the  resjiective  officers  of  the  High  Court 
of  Impeachment. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  from  the  special  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment,  submitted 
the  following  report  of  rules  : 
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RULES  OF  THE  SENATE  SITTING  AS  A  HIGH  COURT  OF  IM, 

PEACHMENT. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  t-itting  as 
a  Court  of  Impeachment,  to  prepare  and  submit  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment,  do  most  res})ectfully  report 
the  following  : 

A  writ  of  Bummons  shall  issue  to  the  accused,  reciting  tlie  articles  of 
impeachment,  and   notifying  liim  to  appear  belbre  the  Senate  at  a  day  , 
and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  Senate  which  writ  shall  be  substantially  in 
the  foUo wi  ng  form : 

State  of  Minnesota — ss. 
The  Senate  of  Minnesota  to ,  greeting: 

Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
did,  on  the day  of exhibit  to  the  Senate  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  you,  the  said ,  in  words  following: 

[Here  insert  the  Articles.] 

And  did  demand  that  you,  the  said ,  should  be  put  to 

amwer  the  accusations  as  set  forth  in  said  articles,  and  that  such  pro- 
ceedings, examinations,  trials  and  judgments  might  be  thereupon  had  as 
ire  agreeable  to  law  and  justice,  you  the  said ,  are  there- 
fore hereby  summoned  to  be  and  appear  before  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  at  their  chamber  in 

St.  Paul,  on  the  : day  of ,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  the 

said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then  and  there  to  abide  by,  obey  and 
perfonn  such  orders  and  judgments  as  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Min- 
neK)ta,  sitting  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  in  the  premises,  ac(*ording  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Hereof  fail  not. 

Witness.  

lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  President  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  of  the  court  of  impeachment. 

At  St.  Paul  this dav  of in  the  year  of  our  Ix)rd 

Attest : 


Secretary. 

Which  summons  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  attested 
by  the  secretary  of  the  said  court,  and  shall  be  served  by  the  Sergeant- 
at-Amis  of  the  court  of  impeachment,  or  by  such  other  person  as  the 
said  court  may  specially  appoint  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  serve  the 
same  pursuant  to  the  directions  given  in  tlie  form  next  following. 

2.  A  precept  shall  be  endorsed  on  said  writ  of  summons,  substantially 
in  the  following  form : 

State  of  Minnesota — ss. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  to ,  greeting. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  and  leave  with , 

if  to  be  found,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  >vithin  writ  of  summons, 
tijgether  with  a  copy  of  this  precept,  showing  him  both,  or  in  case  he 
cannot  with  convenience  be  founci,  vou  are  to  leave  true  and  attested 
oopies  of  said  summons  and  precept  at  his  usual  place  of  residence,  and 
whichsoever  way  you  perform  the  service,  let  it  be  done  at  least  twenty 
days  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  said  writ  or  summons. 
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Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  and  precept,  with 
your  proceedings  thereon  endorsed,  on  or  before  the  appearance  day 
mentioned  in  said  writ  or  summons. 

Witness: 


lieutenant  Governor  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  president  of  the 
Senjite  thereof,  and  of  said  court  of  impeachment. 

At  St.  Paul  the day  of in  the  year  of 

our.^ljord 

Attest: 


Secretary. 

Which  precept  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  attested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  said  court. 

S^ubpoenas  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  court,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  managers  of  impeachment  or  of  the  part;|  impeached,  or  of 
his  counsel,  returnable  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  in  the  subpoena. 

^iich  subpoena  shall  be  substantially  in  the  following  forn) : 

^[ate  of  Minnesota. — ss. 

Tne  Stateof  Minnesota  to 

Gr^^ting: 

You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  on  the 

day  of ,  at  the  Senatie  Chamber  in  St. 

Paul,  then  and  there  to  testify  your  knowledge  in  ^e  cause  which  is 
befbre  the  court,  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  have  impeached 
Fail  not. 

Witness: 


lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  President  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  of  the  court  of  impeachment. 

At  St.  Paul  this day  of. ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord... ; 

Which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  court. 

The  form  of  direction  for  the  service  of  subpoena  shall  be  as  follows: 

State  of  Minnesota. — ss. 

To  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  court  of  impeachment  or  any  of  his 
assistants: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  serve  and  return  the  within  subpoena 
according  to  law. 

Dated  at  St.  Paul,  this day  of in  the  year  of  our  Lord 


Secretary  of  the  said  court. 

The  committee  further  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

Resolved,  1st.  That  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  a  party  im- 
peached, sits  as  a  court  with  the  necessary  powers  to  properly  perform 
and  complete  its  duties. 

2d.  That  for  such  purpose  it  can  meet  and  adjourn  at  its  pleasure, 
regulate  its  own  manner  of  procedure,  whether  the  same  be  in  conformity 
with  precedents,  or  otherwise. 

3d.  That  this  court  once  organized  within  the  sixty  days  limited  by 
the  constitution,  can  proceed  as  such  court  until  its  (jluties  are  complet- 
ed, regardless  of  the  expiration  or  non-expiration  of  said  sixty  days  to 
which  the  Legislature  is  limited  for  the  purpose  of  legislation.* 
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4th.  That  no  extra  session  of  the  Ijegislature  is  requisite  in  order  to 
enable  the  said  court  to  proceed  as  such  with  the  trial  of  the  articles  of 
ini))eaehnient. 

5th.  That  the  House  of  Representatives  can  clothe  the  managers  with 
ample  powers,  to  meet  all  emergencies  in  matters  of  practice;  and  even 
if  they  are  not  thus  clothed,  and  they  should  assume  such  powers,  the 
cDurt  could  or  could  not  allow  said  managers  to  exercise  them,  as  they 
might  determine;  and  from  their  decision  there  would  be  no  appeal. 

6th.  That  in  all  the  proceedings  of  said  court,  however,  it  should  fol- 
low the  precedents  in  like  cases  in  other  states  and  countries. 

7th.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  court  be  requested  to  notify  the  House 
of  the  adoption  of  the  report  offered  by  the  conmiittee  on  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment. 

8th.  That  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  imj)eachment, 
be  directed  to  keep,  prepare  and  publish  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  impeachment. 

9th.  That  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  appli- 
table,  and  not  inconsistent  with  such  other  rules  already  adopted  by  the 
cimrt,  shall  govern  in  the  proceedings  upon  the  trial  of  this  impeach- 
ment. 

10th.  The  presiding  officer  shall  have  power  to  issue,  by  himself  or 
by  the  secretary,  all  orders,  mandates,  writs  and  precepts  authorized,  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  and  to  make 
and  enforce  such  other  regulations  and  ordere  in  the  premises  as  the 
court  may  authorize  and  provide. 

11th.  The  Senate,  sitting  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  power  to- compel 
attendance  of  witnesses,  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  orders,  mandates, 
inits,  precepts  and  judgments  ;  to  preserve  order,  and  to  punish  in  a 
summary  way,  contempts  of,  or  disobedience  to  its  authority,  orders, 
mandates,  writs,  precepts  or  judgments,  and  to  make  all  lawful  orders, 
rules  and  regulations,  which  it  may  deem  essential  or  conducive  to  the 
eiwis  of  justice.  And  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  may  employ  such  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
force, execute  and  carry  into  effect  the  lawful  orders,  mandates,  writ 
and  precepts  of  the  Senate. 

12th.  Counsel  for  the  parties  shall  be  admitted  to  appear  and  be  heard 
upou  impeachment. 

15th.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel,  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  presiding  officer,  and  if  he  or  any  Senator  shall 
require  it,  they  shall  be  conunitted  to  writing,  and  read  at  the  secretary 's 

14th.  If  the  court  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  sit  for  the  consideration  of 
articles  of  impeachment,  on  the  day  or  hour  fixed  therefor,  the  court  may 
by  an  order,  to  be  adopted  without  debate,  fix  a  day  and  hour  for  re- 
suming such  consideration. 

15th.  Upon  filing,  by  the  respondent  of  a  plea  or  answer  to  any  arti- 
cle of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  contro- 
verting the  matters  in  such  articles  set  forth,  or  any  of  the  same,  the 
(^nse  shall  be  deemed  at  issue  as  to  such  articles,  without  any  repleca- 
tion  to  such  plea  or  answer  by  or  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  without  any  formal  joinder  of  issue,  and  upon  filing  by  the 
respondent  of  a  demurrer,  to  any  such  article,  issue  of  law  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  fully  joined  therein  without  any  formal  joinder  in  demur- 
rer, by  or  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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16th.  That  the  court  will  examine  only  three  witnesses,  respectively, 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  and  defence  to  ascertain  any  fact. 

17th.  The  connnitt^e  further  recommend  that  the  above  rules  if 
adopted,  be  ordered  printed,  and  a  copy  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  court,  and  to  ea(^h  of  the  managers,  and  to  each  of  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent. 

Mr.  Cattle  moved  that  the  report  of  rules  be  acted  on  item  by  item. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

And  the  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  read  each  rule,  and  they  were 
eacli  resi>ectively  adopted,  except  the  rule  limiting  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses to  three. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  moved  to  amend  the  rule  as  to  number  of  witnes- 
ses as  tbllows  : 

The  number  of  witnesses  permitted  by  the  court  shall  be  five  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  and  a  like  number  on  the  part  of  the  defence  to 
each  article  of  impeachment,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

Pending  the  motion,  Mr.  Castle  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  should  they  desire  the  managers  and  counsel  for  the 
accused  may  be  heard  upon  the  adoption  of  the  rule  printing  the  number 
of  witnesses. 

And  the  question  recumng  upon  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Gilfillan 
C.  D. 

Mr.  Castle  moved  that  the  rule  in  relation  to  the  number  of  witnesses 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Which  motion  did  not  prevail. 

And  the  vote  being  taken  on  the  amendment,  it  was  adopted. 

And  on  motion,  the  rule,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  was 
adopteil. 

And  the  final  rule  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  three  Senators  be  appointed  as  committee  on  expenses 
and  accounts,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  fix  the  compensation  for 
all  services  required,  except  in  case  of  the  reporter,  and  to  make  a  report 
thereof  to  the  court  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 

Which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Macdonald  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  court,  when  it  adjourn,  do  adjourn  until  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  in  January,  1882,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at  this  chamber,  at 
which  time  the  court  will  proceed  ^vith  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment. 

Mr.  Buck  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  the  first  Tuesday  in  Febru- 
ary. 

Mr.  Johnson  A.  M.,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  substitut- 
ing first  Tuesday  of  January,  1882,  as  the  time  to  which  the  court  will 
acljourn. 

Tlic  question  being  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson  A.  M., 

Tlie  veas  and  navs  were  demanded  and  ordered. 

And  the  roll  being  called,  there  yea^^  11,  and  nays  19,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  Avere — 

Messrs.  Case,  Castle,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  Johnson  A.  M., 
Lawrance,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaleen,  Tiffany  and  Wheat. 

Those  who  votied  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Buck  I).,  C'ainpbell,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I., 
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Johnson  R,  B.,  I^ngdon,  Macdonald,  McCrea,  Mealev,  Miller,  Officer, 
Peritins,  Peterson,  Schaller,  White,  WilkinB  and  Wilson. 

So  the  amendment  was  lost. 

And  the  vote  being  taken  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  it  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  the  vote  wherehy  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Macule >nald  was 
adopted,  fixing  the  time  to  which  the  court  of  impeachment  adjourn, 
was  reconsidered,  and  the  resolution  was  referred  to  Senators  Hincls  ancl 
GilfiUan  for  consideration. 

On  motion,  the  court  of  impeachment  adjourned  until  three  o'clock 
p.  u. 

aijTernoon  session. 

The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  resolved  itself  into  a 
I   Hkh  Court  of  Impeachment. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  conunittee  to  admit  all  the  accounts 
of  the  court  of  impeachment  under  the  resolution  of  Mr.  GilfiUan  CD., 
Senators  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Officer  and  Campbell. 

Mr.  Hinds,  from  the  s|)ecial  committee,  made  the  following  rei)ort: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  relating  to  ad- 
joamment  of  the  court,  report  a  substitute  for  the  same,  and  reconmiend 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute,  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  this  court,  when  it  adjouni  to-day,  adjourn  to  the  13th 
day  of  December,  1881,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  hear  such  preliminary  ex- 
aminations or  objections  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  as  may  be  in- 
teqxjeed  by  the  respondent,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  properly 
come  before  the  court,  and  that  when  it  then  adjourn,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,  the  court  will  adjourn  until  the 
Mcond  Tuesday  in  January,  A.  D.  1882,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

^Vhich  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hinds  offered  the  following  order: 

Ordered  that  the  summons  pnmded  for  by  the  rules  of  the  couii  ])e 
TBSued  to  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial 
district  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  returnable  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  on 
the  13th  day  of  December,  1881. 

Which  was  adopted. 

ilr.  Gilfillan  offered  the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  counsel  for  respondent  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
board  of  managers,  the  specification  of  their  objections  to  the  articles 
of  impeachment  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  ser^^ce  of  their 
smnmoDS  ujK>n  the  respondent. 

Which  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  then  adjourned. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 


8t.  Paul,  Dec.  13,  1881. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  purauant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  roll  being  called  the  follo>ving  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gilfillan 
C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Johnson  A.  M..  McCor- 
mick,  Morrison,  Officer,  Rice,  Schaller,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  quorum  not  being  present ,  Senator  Gilfillan  moved  a  call  of  the 
Senate. 

The  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gilfillan 
C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  McCor- 
mick,  Morrison,  Officer,  Powers,  Rice,  Schaller,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  C.  M.  Reese,  assistant  sergeant-at- 
arms,  and  G.  N.  Hillman,  stenographic  reporter,  as  follows : 

"You  and  each  of  you  do  solenmly  swear  to  support  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  your  several  offices  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.     So  help  you  God." 

Senator  Rice.  There  are  a  number  of  senators  in  town  who  are  not 
present,  and  I  move  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  be  instructed  to  notify 
such  senators  that  the  court  is  about  to  organize,  and  to  bring  in  such 
absentees. 

The  President.  The  President  would  inform  the  senator  that  such 
order  has  already  been  given. 

Senators  Aaker,  Campbell,  Powers  and  Shaleen  having  appeared,  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  roll  being 
called,  the  following  senators  were  present  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Clem- 
ent, Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B., 
Johnson  A.  M.,  McCormick,  Morrison,  Officer,  Powers,  Rice,  Schaller, 
Shaleen,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

Proclamation  was  made  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  in  the  following  form: 

Hear  ye  !  hear  ye  ! 

All  persons  are  eommanded  to  keep  silent  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  is  exhibiting  to  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  articles  of  impeachment  against  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Buck.  Mr.  President :  Senator  Beman  is  in  very  bad  health 
and  wished  to  be  excused  from  sitting  as  a  member  of  this  court  for  the 
present. 

The  President.  Unless  objection  is  heard  Senator  Beman  will  be  so 
excused. 

The  Honorable  managei's  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Messrs.  Hicks, 
Gould,  Smith,  Dunn,  Ives  and  Putnam,  appeared  and  were  conducted 
to  seats  assigned  theuL 

Senator  Crooks  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved.    That  the  President   of  the  •  Senate  be    and    is    hereby 
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requested  to  appoint  a  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  to  officiate  during  the 
term  of  impeachment  now  under  consideration  before  the  Senate. 

Seiiati^r  Rice  gave  notice  of  debate  and  the  resolution* went  over  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Boxniwkll  offered  the  following  resolution: 

ResHilved,  That  the  Secretin* v  of  the  Senate  be,  and  lie  is  here])v  re- 
ijuessted  and  authorized  to  purcha.«=5e  or  rent  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
tiftv-five  suitable  chaii-s. 

The  roll  being  called  on  its  adoptioii,  there  were  yeas  21,  and  nays  1, 
aai  folli>ws: 

Tliose  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  C^ampbell,  Case,  Castle,  Clement, 
(.>uok.s,  Giliillan  C  L).,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Johnson 
A.  M.,  Morrison,  Officer,  Powei-s,  Rice,  Schaller,  Schaleen,  Wheat 
and  Wils<m. 

Mr  McCormick  voted  in  the  negative. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Crooks,  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFrERNOON    SESSION. 

The  pRt::sii)EXT.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Senators  present, 
the  Clerk  will  again  call  the.  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senatoi's  answered  \o  their  names: 

Messrs-  Aaker,  Buck,  D.,  Camj)bell,  Cjise,  Cjistle,  (Element,  ('rooks, 
(lilfillan  V.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  John- 
j?<>n  A.  M.,  Ijawrance,  ^lealey.  Miller,  ^forrison.  Officer,  Peterson,  Pow- 
ers, Schaller,  Schaleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

Mr.  manager  Smith.  Mr.  President,  I  su[)pose  in  order  that  the  rec- 
ord may  Ix*  correct,  the  return  of  process,  &c.,  should  be  read  and  noted. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  practice  is. 

The  President.  The  following  statement  is  j)resented  by  the  clcn'k 
relative  t^j  the  (lualification  of  the  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  it 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  official  oaths  of  the  undersigned,  as  secretary  and  of  W.  H.  Mellen 
as  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  im])eachment,  were 
taken  and  subscribed  before  Hon.  J.  Oiltillan,  chief  justice,  on  the  19th 
(lay  of  November,  1881,  and  said  oaths  in  writing  were  on  that  day  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

S.  P.  J  EX  N  [SOX, 

Secretary  of  Senate. 

The  President.  The  return  of  service  of  the  articles  of  imi)eachment 
\i\'  the  sergeant -at  Tarm  s ;  also  the  admission  of  service  by  the  respond- 
ent, will  l>e  read  by  the  clerk  and  placed  (m  file. 

The  Clerk:  The  writ  of  summons  wa»«*  issued  on  the  IDth  of  Novem- 
Iwr,  1881,  in  the  fonn  prescribed  in  the  rules  of  the  court,  witnessed  by 
C.  A.  Gillman  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  president 
(»f  the  Senate  thereof,  and  ot  the  court  of  impeachment  and  attested  by 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Senate.  The  j)recept,  endorsed  upon  the  summons 
WU8  in  the  tbnii  prescribed  by  the  rules  adopted  by  the  (;ourt. 

Tb(}  writ  precept  and  return  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  is  as  follows: 


*» 
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»     *  

and  uimble  to  discharge  the  duties  of  liis  said  office,  with  decency  and 
decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially  and  acctording  to  Ins  best  learning, 
judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of 
public  justice  and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason 
whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  ('ox,  then  and  there  wa^  guilty  of 
misbehavior  in  office*  an<l  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  (»ffice. 

ARTK'LE  V. 

That  P].  St.  Julien  (-ox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  ^[innesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Nicollet,  in  said  Stiite,  to- wit :  On  the  18th  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1879,  acting  as  and  exercising  tlie  powers  of  such  judge,  did  then  and 
there  examine  and  disi)rove  of  matters  and  things  then  and  therein 
pending  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  did  consider  and  act  upon 
matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  before  him  as  such  judge, 
to- wit:  Certifying  and  apjjroving  a  ceiia-in  (uise  in  a  certain  action 
which  had  theretofore  been  trienl  before  him  as  such  judge,  in  wdiich 
one  Albrecht  was  plaintiff  and  one  Long  was  defendant,  while  he,  the 
said  E.  St.  Julien  ('ox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the 
voluntary  and  inmioderate  use  of  intoxicating  liqu()i*s,  which  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  exercise  of  his  undei*standing  in  mattei*s  and  things 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  whi(;h  then  and  there 
rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and 
according  to  his  l)est  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  ix3rs<ms  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  ('ox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  mis})ehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARfK^LE  Aa. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  at  the  count>'  of  Nicollet, 
in  said  state,  to  wit:  On  the  lOth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1879,  acting  as 
and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain causes  and  examination,  and  disj)osition  of  other  mattere  and  things 
then  and  therein  pending  in  the  distric^t  court  of  said  Nicollet  county, 
and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination 
and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his 
understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  ae  such 
judge,  and  which  tlien  and  there  rendered  hitn  incompetent  and  unable 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum, 
faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment 
and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  to  the  evil  example  of  pei'sons  in  office,  l)y  reason  whereof  he, 
the  said  E.  St.  Julien  (Jox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in 
office  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to- wit:  On  the  10th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1879,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did 
enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  anct  the  examination  and  dis- 
position of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the 
oistrict  court  of  said  Nicollet  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside 
as  such  judge,  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while 
he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquoi-s,  which 
disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters 
and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which 
then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and 
impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion, 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  i)ublic  justice,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of 

erimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

That   E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge    of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said   State,  to-wit  : 
On  the  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1880,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day 
and  the  20th  day  of  said  May,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers   of 
Buch  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examina- 
tion and  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things  then  and    therein 
pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Brown  county,  and   did   then  and 
thwe  preside  as  such  judge,  in  the  trial,  examination  and   disposition 
thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  wab'  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, caused   by  the   voluntary  and   immoderate  use   of   intoxicating 
liquors,  which  <lisqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  on 
matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which 
then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  im- 
partially, and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and   discretion, 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  ne,  the  said   E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and   of 
crimte  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
.constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Blue 
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Earth,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880,  and 
on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  10th  day  of  said  June,  acting 
as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the 
trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of 
other  matters  and  things,  then  and  there  pending  in  the  district 
court  of  said  Blue  Earth  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as 
such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while 
he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused' 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and 
things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there 
rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said 
office,  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  best  learning,  and  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  X. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindfiil* 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  said  oath  of  office, 
and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the 
county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  2nd  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1881,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter 
upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition 
of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district 
court  of  ^id  Lyon  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such 
judge,  in  the  trial,  examination,  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the 
said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the 
voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disquali- 
fied him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  ren- 
dered him  incompetent,  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said 
office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of 
persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was 
then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors in  office. 

ARTICLE  XL 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  undmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  ludge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  ana  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of 
Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to  wit :  On  the  5th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881.  acting 
as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  tne  trifiu 
of  certain  causes  and  tne  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters 
and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Nicollet 
county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  ex- 
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amination  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the 
exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  in- 
competent and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with 
decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his 
best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and 
there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State  of 
M^esota,  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of 
log  oath  of  office  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, at  the  county  of  Renville,  in  said  State,  to- wit:  On  the  24th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the 
Slit  day  of  said  May,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such 
judge,  did,  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes  and  tne  examination 
sod  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pend- 
ing in  the  district  court  of  said  Renville  county,  and  did  then  and  there 
|»<^de  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof, 
while  he,  the  said  E.  St:  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
catised  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  mattft^ 
and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then 
and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially, 
and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
di^:race  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  having  duly 
appointed  a  special  term  of  said  district  court,  to  be  held  at  New  Ulm, 
in  Brown  county,  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881,  for  the  hearing 
aod  determining  of  certain  matters  and  things  then  pending  in-  said 
court,  to  be  heard  and  determined  before  him,  the  said  Cox,  as  judge  of 
said  court,  being  wholly  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in 
violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  did,  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881,  at 
the  county  of  Nicollet,  by  the  immoderate  and  intemperate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  become  intoxicated,  and  thereby  incapacitated  and  dis- 
qualified for  holding  such  term  of  court,  and  did,  by  reason  of  such  in- 
toxication, wholly  neglect  to  hold  said  term  of  court,  or  to  provide  for 
its  being  held  by  another  judge,  and  did  wholly  neglect  to  be  and  appear 
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Earth,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880,  and 
on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  lOth  day  of  said  June,  acting 
as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  clid  enter  upon  the 
trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of 
other  matters  and  things,  then  and  there  pending  in  the  district 
court  of  said  Blue  Earth  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as 
such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while 
he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused- 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and 
things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there 
rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said 
office,  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  best  learning,  and  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  X. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  said  oath  of  office, 
and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the 
county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  2nd  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1881,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter 
upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition 
of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district 
court  of  9aid  Lyon  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such 
judge,  in  the  trial,  examination,  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the 
said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the 
voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disquali- 
fied him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  ren- 
dered him  incompetent,  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said 
office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  accord- 
ing to  hifi  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of 
persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was 
then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors in  office. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  undmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of 
Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to  wit :  On  the  5th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881,  acting 
as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial 
of  certain  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters 
and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Nicollet 
county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  ex- 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

That  E.  St,  JuKen  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judidal   district,   unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Nico- 
let,  in  said  State^  to-wit:    On  the  20th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1881,  act- 
ing 88  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,   did  enter  upon  the 
trial  of  certain  causes,  and   the  examination  and   disposition  of  other 
matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said 
Nicollet  county,  and  did  then  and  there   preside  as  such  judge,  in  the 
trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,   while  he,  the  said   E.   Bt. 
Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of   intoxication,  caused   by   the  voluntary 
and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered   him  in- 
competent and   unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  %vith 
decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his 
best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  justice,  and   of  the  e\al  example  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and 
there  guilty  of  misbeha\aor  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  divers  and  sundry 
other  times  and  places  in  the  State  bf  Minnesota,  not  enumerated  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  January  A.  D.  1878,  to  the 
15th  day  of  October,  A.  D..  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of 
Buch  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  and 
d^Kmtion  of  other  matters  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge,  for 
trial,  examination  and  disposition,  and  did  at  such  times  and  places  pre- 
side as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof, 
while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and 
things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and 
there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially  and 
according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
ttifigrace  of  the  administration  of  puolic  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
^aathen  and  there  guilty  of  mi8beha\dor  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  has  been  iu  said  State 
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from  and  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1878,  and  now  is 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  habitual  drunkenness,  whereby  he,  the  said  E. 
St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  offic^. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  in 
violation  of  tho  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did, 
at  the  county  of  Ramsey,  in  said  State,  to- wit :  On  the  14th  day  of  I 
October,  A.  6.  1881,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  an  disgraceful  mahiier, 
in  this,  that  he  did  then  and  there  resort  to  a  housie  of  ill-fame,  kept 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  in  company  with  a  prostitute  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  did  then 
and  there,  lewdly  and  lasciviously  cohabit  and  asssociate  Avith  said 
woman,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  guilty  of  a  misbe- 
havior in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the! 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of^j 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  of  the  dignity  and  proprieties  of  his  said, 
office,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did  at  di-, 
vers  times,  since  the  4th  day  of  Jaouarv,  A.  D.  1878,  at  sundry  places 
in  the  said  State,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner  in 
this,  that  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  did  then  and  there  freguentj 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consort  with  harlots,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  has  brought  himself  and  his  high  office  into  disrepute,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  youth  and  good  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  is  there- 
by guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  misdemeanors  in  office. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  themselves 
the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  future  articles  or  other 
accusation  or  impeachment  against  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  and  also 
of  replying  to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  under  the  said  articles, 
or  any  of  them,  and  of  offering  proof  to  all  and  every  of  the  aforesaid  ar- 
ticles, and  to  all  and  every  other  articles,  impeacnment  or  accusation 
which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  demand 
that  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  may  be  put  to  answer  the  said  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials  and 
judgments  mjay  be  thereupon  had  and  given,  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and 
justice. 

And  did  demand  that  you,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  as  aforesaid 
should  be  put  to  answer  the  accusation  as  set  forth  in  said  articles  and 
that  such  proceeding,  examinations,  trials  and  judgments  might  be 
thereupon  had  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and  justice: 

You,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  as  aforesaid  are  therefore  here- 
by summoned  to  be  and  appear  before  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  at  their  chamber  in  St.  Paul  on 
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the  13th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
then  and  there  to  answer  to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then 
and  there  to  abide  by,  obey  and  perform  such  orders  and  judgments  as 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  in 
the  premises  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of 
ilinnesota.  Hereof  iGail  not. 
Witness,  C.  A.  Gilman, 

lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  President  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  of  the  court  of  impeachment  at  St.  Paul  this  19th 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 
Attest:  S.  P.  Jennison, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  court  of  impeachment. 
State  of  Minnesota, — ss: 

The  State  of  Minnesota  to  W.  H.  Mellen,  Sergeant-at^arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  court  of  impeachment — greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  and  leave  with  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State 
rf  Minnesota,  if  to  be  found,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  within  writ 
of  summons,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  precept,  showing  him  both, 
or  in  case  he  cannot  with  convenience  be  found,  you  are  to  leave  true 
and  attested  copies  of  the  said  summons  and  precept  at  his  usual  place 
of  residence,  and  whichsoever  may  you  perform  the  service  let  it  be  done 
at  least  twenty  days  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  said  writ  of 
mmmons. 

Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  and  precept,  with 
TOOT  proceedings  thereon,  endorsed  on  or  before  the  appearance  day 
mentioned  in  said  writ  of  summons. 
Witness.  C.  A.  Gilman. 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  President  of  the 
Senate  thereof  and  of  said  court  of  impeachment  at  St.  Paul,  this  19th 
dav  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 
Attest: 

S.  P.  Jennison, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Court. 
State  of  Minnesota. — ss. 

1,  W.  H.  Mellen,  Setgeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, Edtting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  upon  the  impeachment  of  the 
Hoose  of  Representatives  of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  and  return, 
that  at  St-  Peter  in  the  county  of  NicoUet,  in  this  State,  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  on  the  22d  day  of  November  A.  D.  1881,  I  served  the  with- 
in writ  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  personally,  by  then 
and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  a 
duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  summons  and  articles  of  impeach- 
ment and  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed. 
Witness  my  hand,  on  this  22na  day  of  November  A.  D.  1881. 

W.  H.  Mellen, 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  December  A.  D. 
1881. 

C.  A.  Gilman, 
Lieut.  Gov.  and  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 
'  The  Clerk.    The  admission  of  service  was  as  follows: 
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State  of  Minnesota,       ) 
County  of  Nicollet,  j 
I,  E.  St.  Julian  Cox,  the  respondent  in  the  within  and  annexed  sum* 
mons,  articles  and  precepts,  do  hereby  acknowledge  and  accept  personal 
service  of  the  same  bv  copy  duly  served  at  St.  Peter,  in  said  State,  thi» 
22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 

(feigned.)  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 

Judge  of  9th  Diet,  of  Minnesota* 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  President: — At  the  time  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  they  were  read 
before  the  organization,  the  same  articles  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  and  under  the  law,  or  rule,  which  says  no  communication  of 
length  shall  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  they  were  omitted  from  the 
senate  journal  at  that  time.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons which  includes  the  articles  will  go  in  the  official  journal  of  this 
date,  and  there  the  articles  will  be  found,  together  with  the  precept,  en* 
dorsed,  the  officer's  return  of  service,  and  the  admission  of  the  respond- 
ent of  personal  service,  completing  the  record  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  In*  the  reading  of  the  return  of  the  officer,  I 
did  not  notice  that  he  certifies  to  the  fact  of  the  service  of  the  articles 
upon  the  respondent,  I  understood  that  it  simply  referred  to  the  sum- 
mons.     I  desire  to  know  if  that  is  correct. 

The  Clerk: — The  writ  of  summons  includes  as  a  part  of  itself,  the 
articles.    They  are  recited  at  length  in  that  part  of  the  writ. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks: — Mr.  President: — I  desire  to  state  that  if  the 
officer  is  able  to  make  his  returns  that  he  served  the  articles,  it  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  show  that  fact,  for  the  reason  that  the  constitution 
requires  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  served  upon  the 
respondent.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  the  respondent  can  waive.  It  is 
a  constitutional  provision  applicable  to  this  court,  that  it  shall  not  pro- 
ceed until  a  copy  of  the  articles  has  been  served,  at  least  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  •   What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  amend  the  return. 

The  President.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  court  the  return  will  be 
so  amended,  so  as  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  service  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  in  connection  with  the  summons: 

Mr.  Allis.     The  officer  has  to  amend. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  If  he  is  not  able  to  amend  it.  then  we  want  to 
know  that  fact.     If  it  please  the  court  it  is  a  jurisdictional  question. 

The  President.  The  chair  will  hear  any  argument  that  may  be  de- 
sired to  be  presented  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  If  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  asks  to  amend  his  re- 
turn that  will  be  sufficient. 

Senator  Crooks.     We  can't  hear  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  What  I  was  saying  was  merely  this:  that  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  can  amend  his  return  if  he  desires  and  that  will  cor- 
rect the  record  and  make  it  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  can 
make  a  wholly  new  return;  that  there  is  no  question  of  amendment 
about  it.  Let  him  make  a  new  return  showing  that  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  duly  served. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  President,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  brought  this  draft 
of  the  return  which  is  in  pencil  and  onered  it  to  me  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  offered  now  to  the  managers  and  the  court.    It  was  in  his  opinion 
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Bufficient.  If  it  is  not  sufficient,  he  wants  to  make  it  in  legal  form.  It 
might  be  said  that  it  is  not  yet  made.  It  is  in  pencil ;  it  is  a  draft  or 
fanny  which  when  agreed  upon  by  those  who  are  counsel  for  the  State, 
will  be  endorsed  as  requirea  upbn  the  original  paper,  a  copy  of  which  he 
has  served. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  The  form  is  correct  as  I  take  it,  except  that  the 
words,  should  be  inserted  that  the  articles  were  also  served  with  'the 
gummons. 

The  Clerk.     He  has  now  inserted  these  words,  so  that  it  makes  it 
read  "I  served  the  within  writ  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  8t.  Julien 
Cox,  personally,  by  then  and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him, 
the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said   sum- 
mons and  articles  of  impeachment. '' 
Mr.  Manager  Smith.     And  also  "the  articles  of  impeachment'7 
The  Clerk.     "And  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed." 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     That  return  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
ManagerB.    We  now  ask  that  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  in  cases 
of  this  kind,   the  Sergeant-at-Arms  make  oath  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  to  the  return  he  has  made. 
The  President.     Will  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  please  step  forward.        i 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  then  came  forward  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  took 
and  subscribed  the  proper  oath. 

The  return  of  the  officer,  as  amended,  is  as  follows: 
•^State  of  Minnesota. — ss. 

I,  W.  H.  Mellen,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota,, sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  K.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  upon  the  impeachment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  and  return  that 
at  St.  Peter  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  this  State,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  on  the  22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881,  1  served  the  within 
writ  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  personally,  by  then 
and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  summons  and  articles  of  impeach- 
ment and  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed. 
Witness  my  hand,  on  this  22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 

(Signed.)  W.  H.  Mellen, 

Seaigant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Impeachment. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  De(^ember,  A.  D. 
1881. 

C.  A.    GiLMAN, 

IJeut.  Gov.  and  Prest.  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeacjhment. 

The  President.     What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  we  suggest  it  would  be  proper  at 
this  time  for  the  respondent  to  answer  or  to  make  such  objections  to  the 
articles  as  he  shall  be  advised  is  right  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  respondent  interposes  the 
following  demurrer.     The  demurrer  was  handed  up  to  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Allis.    We  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  President.    The  Clerk  will  read  the  demurrer. 

The  Clerk.     (Reading.) 
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State  of  Minnesota, — In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St 
Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

And  now  comes  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent  herein,  and  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  further  answering  thereto,  should  he  be  so  advised,  de- 
murs to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  each  and  every  of  them, ' 
on  the  following  grounds,  to-wit : 

First.    That  the  facts  stated  in  said  articles  do  not  constitute  corrupt  i 
conduct  in  office,  nor  any  crime,  or  crimes  or  misdemeanors  in  oflSce. 

Second.    That  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not! 
charge  this  respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  nor  with  any 
crime  or  crimes  or  misdemeanor  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Third.  That  in  and  by  said  articles  and  each,  and  every  of  them, 
this  respondent  is  not  charged  with  any  offence  or  matter  for  which  he 
can  be  held  to  answer  by  and  before  this  court. 

And  furthermore  this  respondent  demurs  to  the  17th,  18th  and   20th 
of  said  articles,  and  each  of  them,  on  the  further  and  particular  ^onnd 
that  the  facts  and  charges  therein  set  forth  ere  not  stated  with  sufficient  ■ 
distinctness,  definiteness  and   certainty,  to  enable  or  require  this 
spondent  to  answer  the  same. 

Wherefore  this  respondent  prays  judgment  and  that  he  ma^  be 
missed  and  discharged  from  said  premises  in  said  articles  specified. 

John  B.  Brisbin, 
Lorenzo  Allis, 
Walter  H.  Sanborn, 
John  W.  Arctander, 

Attorneys  for  Respondent. 
Bndoned. 

Due  personal  service  of  the  within  demurrer  acknowledged  the  8th 
day  of  December,  1881. 

Henry  G.  Hicks, 
.  Chairman  Board  of  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  H.  R, 

Piled  in  Senate,  Dec.  13,  1881. 

S.  P.  Jennibon. 

The  President.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desit'e  to  sustain 
the  demurrer  by  oral  argument? 

Mr.  Allis.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  then  proceeded  to  addreee 
the  court  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Senators:  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  counsel,  of  ask- 
ing a  little  indulgence  from  this  body.  The  argument  upon  this  demur- 
rer was  assigned  to  Mr.  Sanborn  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  has  made 
some  preparation  in  the  matter,  and  desires,  of  course,  to  be  heard.  He 
will  have  to  be  present  during  the  argument.  I  expect  that  he  will 
make  the  closing  argument  on  this  demurrer. 

Unfortunately,  before  these  impeachment  articles  were  adopted,  or 
this  order  was  made  for  meeting  to-day,  Mr.  Sanborn  had  made  a  prior 
engagement  which  was  unknown  to  the  counsel  here,  as  he  was  not 
present, — an  engagement  that  cannot  be  changed.  He  had  already  ar- 
ranged to  try  an  important  patent  case  before  Judge  McCrary,  who  has 
come  here  to  hear  it,  and  in  which  counsel  from  abroad  are  engaged. 
The  case  was  commenced  yesterday,  and  he  cannot,  at  best,  conclude  it 
before  to-morrow  evening. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  respondent  in  this  case,  pa  these 
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oWBtions  here  require  quite  an  extensive  examination  and  discussion, 
that  he  should  be  present;  and  I  regret  very  much  to  ask  any  indulgence 
an  the  part  of  the  Senators,  as  I  know  they  have  come  from  a  distance, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided  in  justice  to  the  respondent. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  time  for  preparation  has  been  exceedingly 
short.    We  were  unable  to  obtain  any  copies  of  these  articles  untu  a 
week  ago  last  Saturday  morning;  in  fact  they  were  not  printed  complete 
until  the  evening  before,  so  that  we  have  only  had  the  articles  or  im- 
peachment in  such  shape  that  they  could  be  used, — ^in  fact  have  not 
had  them  at  all, — until  ten  days  ago  to-day,  and  to-day  is  also  the  first 
day  which,  under  the  rules  and  the  order  of  this  body,  we  could  interpose 
our  plea.     The  twenty  days  expired  yesterday,  hence  this  honorable 
body  will  see  that  the  asking  of  a  little  indulgence  on  our  part  is  not 
particularly  "  straining  a  point."    Notwithstanding  this,  we  would  ffo 
on  with  the  argument  if  we  possibly  could,  for,  if  Mr.  Sanborn  could 
possibly  disengage  himself  from  his  patent  case  in  t&e  United  States 
court,  he  would  have  done  so.     But  you  understand  the  nature  of  those 
cases, — ^his  case  was  set  down  for  trial  some  months  ago,  or  several  weeks 
aeo, — ^long  before  these  impeachment  articles  were  exhibited, — ^and  Judge 
jlcCrary,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Ck)urt,  has  come 
here  to  hold  court,  and  counsel  from  abroad  have  also  come  here  to  try 
that  case;  and  the  trial  was  entered  upon  yesterday  and  wiU  be  con- 
cluded afl  soon  as  pos8ij:)le, — I  hope  to-morrow  night. 

I  would  ask,  therefore,  that  an  adioumment  be  had  until  Thursday  or 
Pridav  morning,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  we 
shall  fee  able  to  go  on  Thursday  morning.  That  is  a  little  soon — he  might 
be  delayed,  still  I  think  we  could  probably  go  on  if  it  made  any  differ- 
ence to  this  tribunal  whether  it  was  Thursday  or  Friday,  that  is,  day 
after  to-morrow. 

One  of  my  associates  suggests  to  me  that  there  is  barely  a  quorum 
|»eaent  in  this  body.     (To  the  Clerk).     How  many  are  there? 
The  Ci^ERK.     Twenty-three. 

Mr.  Allis.  Twenty-three;  perhaps  there  would  be  more  present  by 
that  time.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  ear  of  every  Sen- 
ator that  is  expecting  to  vote  upon  this  question  upon  this  discussion. 
We  regard  it  as  very  important.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  in  this 
case  sincerely  r^ard  their  position  as  one  that  cannot  be  shaken;  and 
therefore  we  are  anxious,  not  only  that  the  counsel  shall  be  present,  to 
have  a  full  discussion,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  that  all  the  Senators  that 
participate  in  this  trial  shall  also  be  nere. 

It  is  also  suggested  to  me  to  call  the  attention  of  this  tribunal  to  the 
bet  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  Senators  all  here  to  pass  upon 
this  question,  because  the  vote  upon  this  question  may  substantially  de- 
termine the  question.  At  all  events,  supposing  that  the  vote  upon  this 
demurrer  should  not  be  suflScient,  technically,  to  sustain  the  demurrer, 
yet  if  it  weire  so  large  as  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  conviction,  it 
mi^ht  be  somewhat  embarrassing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senators. 
It  la  very  important,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  have  a  full  Senate 
upon  this  question, — as  full  as  we  should  if  we  were  about  going  to 
judgment,  and  as  full  as  we  should  if  we  were  about  hearing  the  case 
after  all  the  evidence  is  in.  In  fact,  it  is  the  same  thing.  This  demur- 
rer simply  admits  the  all^ations  to  be  true  as  stated,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  demurrer,  and  then  we  say  that  there  is  ^o  offense  committed,  that 
there  can  be  no  conviction  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  judgment.    Now, 
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and  unable  to  discharge  the  dutieB  of  hin  said  office,  with  decency  and 
decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially  and  a(HH)rding  to  his  best  learning, 
judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgracic  of  the  adnnnistration  of 
jmblic  justice  and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  ])y  reason 
whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julieu  Cox,  tlien  and  there  wa<  guilty  of 
inisbehavi*)r  in  office  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanoi*s  in  (»ffi<^e. 

ARTICLE  V. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  ('ox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  viohition  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  (H)unty 
of  Nicollet,  in  said  Stjite,  to-wit:  On  the  18th  day  of  October,  A.  J>. 
1879,  acting  iis  and  exercising  the  powers  of  sudi  judge,  did  then  and 
there  examine  and  disprove  of  mattei-s  and  things  then  and  therein 
pending  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  did  consider  and  act  upon 
matters  an<l  things  then  and  therein  pending  before  him  jis  such  judge, 
t(M\'it:  Certifying  and  approving  a  certain  case  in  a  certain  action 
which  had  theretofore  been  tried  l)efore  him  as  such  judge,  in  which 
one  Albrecht  was  plaintiff  and  one  Long  wa^^  defendant,  while  he,  the 
said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  wa*^  in  a  state  of  intoxiwition,  caused  by  the 
voluntary  and  innnoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquoiv,  which  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  exercise  of  his  undei-standing  in  mattei-s  and  things 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  Avhich  then  and  there 
rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and 
according  to  his  best  learning,  ju<lgment  and  dis(u*etion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administnition  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  pei-sons  in  office,  by  reiison  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  mis])ehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTH^l^K  VI. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  ajp'  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county^  of  Nicollet, 
in  said  state,  to  w^it:  On  the  lOth  day  of  Novend)er,  A.  D.  1879,  acting  as 
and  exercising  the  powei*s  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain causes  and  examination,  and  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things 
then  and  therein  pending  in  the  distrii^t  court  of  said  Nicollet  county, 
and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination 
and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his 
understanding  in  mattei's  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such 
judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  liis  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum, 
faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment 
and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in  offic^e,  by  reason  whereof  he, 
the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  w{u=^  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in 
office  and  of  'Times  and  misden)eanor8  in  office. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to-wit:  On  the  10th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1879,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did 
eater  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  dis- 
position of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the 
district  court  of  said  Nicollet  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside 
as  such  judge,  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while 
he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused 
bv  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters 
and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which 
then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and 
impartially,  and  according  to  his  beat  learning,  judgment  and  discretion, 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  i)ublic  justice,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of 
Climes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  to-wit ; 
On  the  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1880,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day 
and  the  20th  day  of  said  May,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of 
such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examina- 
tion and  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein 
pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Brown  county,  and  did  then  and 
there  preside  as  such  judge,  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition 
thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  watJ  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  on 
matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which 
then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  said  office  with  decencv  and  decorum,  faitlifullv  and  im- 
partially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion, 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of 
mmte  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 

State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 

his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 

jomstitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Blue 
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Earth,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880,  and 
on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  10th  day  of  said  June,  acting 
as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the 
trial  of  certain  caus'es,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of 
other  matters  and  things,  then  and  there  pending  in  the  district 
court  of  said  Blue  Earth  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as 
such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while 
he,  the  said  E.  St.  JuUen  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and 
things  then  and  there  before  him  as  suchjudge,  and  which  then  and  there 
rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said 
office,  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  best  learning,  and  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  X. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindftil 
of  his  duties  as  suchjudge,  and  in  violation  of  his  said  oath  of  office, 
and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the 
county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  2nd  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1881,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter 
upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition, 
of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district 
court  of  ^id  Lyon  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such 
judge,  in  the  trial,  examination,  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the 
said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  ft  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the 
voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disquali- 
fied him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  ren- 
dered him  incompetent,  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said 
office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  accord- 
ing to  hk  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of 
persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was 
then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors in  office. 

ARTICLE  XL 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  undmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of 
Nicollet,  in  said  State,  to  wit :  On  the  5th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881,  acting 
as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  triju 
of  certain  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters 
and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Nicollet 
county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  ex- 
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tmination  and  dispoBition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  im- 
moderate use^  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the 
exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  in- 
competent and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with 
decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his 
best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and 
there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in.  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of 
Us  oath  of  office  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sott,  at  the  county  of  Renville,  in  said  State,  to- wit:  On  the  24th 
day  of  May,  A.  I>-  1881,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the 
Slst  day  of  said  May,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such 
judg^,  did.  enter  iipon  the  trial  of  certain  causes  and  tne  examination 
and  disposition  of^  other  matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pend- 
ing in  the  district  court  of  said  Renville  county,  and  did  then  and  there 
preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof, 
while  he,  the  said  G.  St:  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  dLsqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  mattSte 
and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then 
and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  said  office  ^with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially, 
and  according  to  his  hest  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  ne,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
miedemeanoxs  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  having  duly 
appointed  a  special  term  of  said  district  court,  to  be  held  at  New  Ulm, 
in  Brown  county,  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881,  for  the  hearing 
and  determining    of  certain  matters  and  things  then  pending  in^said 
cmui,  to  be  heard  and  determined  before  him,  the  said  Cox,  as  judge  of 
aaid  court,  being  Tfholly  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in 
violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  IVlinnesota,  did,  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881,  at 
ihe  county  of  Nicollet,  by  the  immoderate  and  intemperate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  become  intoxicated,  and  thereby  incapacitated  and  dis- 
qualified for  holding  such  term  of  court,  and  did,  by  reason  of  such  in- 
toxication, wholly  neglect  to  hold  said  term  of  court,  or  to  provide  for 
itB  being  held  by  another  judge,  and  did  wholly  neglect  to  be  and  appear 
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State  of  Minnesota,       ) 
County  of  Nicollet. ) 
I,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent  in  the  within  and  annexed  sum- 
mons, articles  and  precepts,  do  hereby  acknowledge  and  accept  personal 
service  of  the  same  by  copy  duly  served  at  St.  Peter,  in  said  State,  this 
22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 

(Signed.)  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 

Judge  of  9th  Dist.  of  Minnesota. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  President: — At  the  time  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  they  were  read 
before  the  organization,  the  same  articles  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  and  under  the  law,  or  rule,  which  says  no  communication  of 
length  shall  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  they  were  omitted  from  the 
senate  journal  at  that  time.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons which  includes  the  articles  will  go  in  the  official  journal  of  this 
date,  and  there  the  articles  will  be  found,  together  with  the  precept,  en- 
dorsed, the  officer's  return  of  servdce,  and  the  admission  of  tne  respond- 
ent of  personal  service,  completing  the  record  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  In*  the  reading  of  the  return  of  the  officer,  I 
did  not  notice  that  he  certifies  to  the  fact  of  the  service  of  the  articles 
upon  the  respondent,  T  understood  that  it  simply  referred  to  the  sum- 
mons.    1  desire  to  know  if  that  is  correct. 

The  Clerk: — The  writ  of  summons  includes  as  a  part  of  itself,  the 
articles.     They  are  recited  at  length  in  that  part  of  the  writ. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks: — Mr.  President: — I  desire  to  state  that  if  the 
officer  is  able  to  make  his  returns  that  he  served  the  articles,  it  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  show  that  fact,  for  the  reason  that  the  constitution 
requires  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  served  upon  the 
respondent.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  the  respondent  can  waive.  It  is 
a  constitutional  provision  applicable  to  this  court,  that  it  shall  not  pro- 
ceed until  a  copy  of  the  articles  has  been  served,  at  least  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.    What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  amend  the  return. 

The  President.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  court  the  return  will  be 
so  amended,  so  as  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  service  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  in  connection  with  the  summons. 

Mr.  Allis.     The  officer  has  to  amend. 

Mr.  Manager  Hjcks.  If  he  is  not  able  to  amend  it.  then  we  want  to 
know  that  fact.     If  it  please  the  court  it  is  a  jurisdictional  question. 

The  President.  The  chair  yriU.  hear  any  argument  that  may  be  de- 
sired to  be  presented  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Manajzer  Smith.  If  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  asks  to  amend  his  re- 
turn that  will  be  sufficient. 

Senator  Crooks.     We  can't  hear  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  What  I  was  saying  was  merely  this:  that  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  can  amend  his  return  if  he  desires  and  that  will  cor- 
rect the  record  and  make  it  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  can 
make  a  wholly  new  return;  that  there  is  no  question  of  amendment 
about  it.  I^t  him  make  a  new  return  showing  that  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  duly  served. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  President,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  brought  this  draft 
of  the  return  which  is  in  pencil  and  offered  it  to  me  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  offered  now  to  the  managers  and  the  court.    It  was  in  his  opinion 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

I 

That  E.  St.  JuHen  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Nico- 
Ict,  in  said  State,  to-wit:  On  the  20th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1881,  act- 
ii^  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the 
trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other 
matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said 
Nicollet  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge,  in  the 
trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary 
and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  in- 
competent and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  with 
decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his 
best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  justice,  and  of  the  evil  example  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and 
there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  iudge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  divers  and  sundry 
other  times  and  places  in  the  State  6f  Minnesota,  not  enumerated  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  January  A.  I).  1878,  to  the 
loth  day  of  October,  A.  D..  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of 
finch  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  and 
disposition  of  other  matters  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge,  for 
trial,  examination  and  disposition,  and  did  at  such  times  and  places  pre- 
side as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof, 
while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and 
things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and 
there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially  and 
according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
di^race  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  ofnce. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  has  been  iu  said  State 
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from  and  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1878,  and  now  is 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  habitual  drunkenness,  whereby  he,  the  said  E. 
St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  tKe 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did, 
at  the  county  of  Ramsey,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  14th  day  of 
October,  A.  D.  1881,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  an  disgraceful  manlier, 
in  this,  that  he  did  then  and  there  resort  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  kept 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  in  company  with  a  prostitute  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  did  then 
and  there,  lewdly  and  lasciviously  cohabit  and  asssociate  with  said 
woman,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  wai?  guilty  of  a  misbe- 
havior in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  of  the  dignity  and  proprieties  of  his  said 
office,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did  at  di- 
vers times,  since  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1878,  at  sundry  places 
in  the  said  State,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner  in 
this,  that  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  did  then  and  there  frequent 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consort  with  harlots,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  has  brought  himself  and  his  high  office  into  disrepute,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  youth  and  good  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  is  there- 
by guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  misdemeanors  in  office. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  themselves 
the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  future  articles  or  other 
accusation  or  impeachment  against  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  and  also 
of  replying  to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  under  the  said  articles, 
or  any  of  them,  and  of  offering  proof  to  all  and  every  of  the  aforesaid  ar- 
ticles, and  to  all  and  every  other  articles,  impeachment  or  accusation 
which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  demand 
that  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  may  be  put  to  answer  the  said  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials  and 
judgments  may  be  thereupon  had  and  given,  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and 
justice. 

And  did  demand  that  you,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  as  aforesaid 
should  be  put  to  answer  the  accusation  as  set  forth  in  said  articles  and 
that  such  proceeding,  examinations,  trials  and  judgments  might  be 
thereupon  had  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and  justice: 

You,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  as  aforesaid  are  therefore  here- 
by summoned  to  be  and  appear  before  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  at  their  chamber  in  St.  Paul  on 
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the  13th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
then  and  there  to  answer  to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then 
and  there  to  abide  by,  obey  and  perform  such  orders  and  judgments  as 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  in 
the  premises  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of 
^linnesota.    Hereof  fail  not. 

Witness,  C.  A.  Gil  man, 

lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesotgi  and  President  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  of  the  court  of  impeachment  at  St.  Paul  this  19th 
day  of  Xovember,  A.  D.  1881. 

Attest:  S.  P.  Jennison, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  court  of  impeachment. 

State  of  Minnesota, — ss: 

The  State  of  Minnesota  to  W.  H.  Mellen,  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  court  of  impeachment — greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  and  leave  with  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State 
of  Mmnesota,  if  to  be  found,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  within  writ 
of  summons,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  precept,  showing  him  both, 
or  in  case  he  cannot  with  convenience  be  foiind,  you  are  to  leave  true 
and  attested  copies  of  the  said  summons  and  precept  at  his  usual  place 
uf  residence,  and  whichsoever  may  you  perform  the  service  let  it  be  done 
at  least  twenty  days  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  said  \vrit  of 
nimmons. 

Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  and  precept,  with 
your  proceedings  thereon,  endorsed  on  or  before  the  appearance  day 
mentioned  in  said  writ  of  summons. 

Witness.  C.  A.  Gilman. 

lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  President  of  the 
Senate  thereof  and  of  said  court  of  impeachment  at  St.  Paul,  this  19th 
dav  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 

Attest: 

S.  P.  Jennison, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Court. 
State  of  Minnesota. — ss. 

I,  W.  H.  Mellen,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  upon  the  impeachment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  and  return, 
that  at  St.  Peter  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  this  State,  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  on  the  22d  dav  of  November  A.  D.  1881,  I  served  the  with- 
in writ  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  personally,  by  then 
and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  a 
duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  summons  and  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, and  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed. 

Witness  my  hand,  on  this  22na  day  of  November  A.  D.  1881. 

W.  H.  Mellen, 
Seigeant-atr  Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment. 

Suhecribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  December  A.  D. 
1881. 

C.  A.  Gilman, 
lieut.  Grov.  and  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 
'  The  Clerk.    The  admission  of  service  was  as  follows: 


State  of  Minnesota,       1 
County  of  Nicollet. ) 
I,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent  in  the  within  and  annexed  sum- 
mons, articles  and  precepts,  do  hereby  acknowledge  and  accept  personal 
service  of  the  same  by  copy  duly  served  at  St.  Peter,  in  said  State,  this 
22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 

(Signed.)  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 

Judge  of  9th  Dist.  of  Minnesota. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  President: — At  the  time  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  they  were  read 
before  the  organization,  the  same  articles  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  and  under  the  law,  or  rule,  which  says  no  communication  of 
length  shall  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  they  were  omitted  from  the 
senate  journal  at  that  time.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons which  includes  the  articles  will  go  in  the  official  journal  of  this 
date,  and  there  the  articles  will  be  found,  together  with  the  precept,  en- 
dorsed, the  officer's  return  of  service,  and  the  admission  of  the  respond- 
ent of  personal  service,  completing  the  record  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  In*  the  reading  of  the  return  of  the  officer,  I 
did  not  notice  that  he  certifies  to  the  fact  of  the  service  of  the  articles 
upon  the  respondent,  I  understood  that  it  simply  referred  to  the  sum- 
mons.    I  desire  to  know  if  that  is  correct. 

The  Clerk: — The  writ  of  summons  includes  as  a  part  of  itself,  the 
articles.    They  are  recited  at  length  in  that  part  of  the  writ. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks: — Mr.  President: — I  desire  to  state  that  if  the 
officer  is  able  to  make  his  returns  that  he  served  the  articles,  it  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  show  that  fact,  for  the  reason  that  the  constitution 
requires  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  served  upon  the 
respondent.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  the  respondent  can  waive.  It  is 
a  constitutional  provision  applicable  to  this  court,  that  it  shall  not  pro- 
ceed until  a  copy  of  the  articles  has  been  served,  at  least  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.    What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  amend  the  return. 

The  President.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  court  the  return  will  be 
so  amended,  so  as  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  service  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  in  connection  with  the  summons: 

Mr.  Allis.     The  officer  has  to  amend. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  If  he  is  not  able  to  amend  it.  then  we  want  to 
know  that  fact.     If  it  please  the  court  it  is  a  jurisdictional  question. 

The  President.  The  chair  will  hear  any  argument  that  may  be  de- 
sired to  be  presented  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  If  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  asks  to  amend  his  re- 
turn that  will  be  sufficient. 

Senator  Crooks.     We  can't  hear  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  What  I  was  saying  was  merely  this:  that  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  can  amend  his  return  if  he  desires  and  that  will  cor- 
rect the  record  and  make  it  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  can 
make  a  wholly  new  return;  that  there  is  no  question  of  amendment 
about  it.  Let  him  make  a  new  return  showing  that  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  duly  served. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  President,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  brought  this  draft 
of  the  return  which  is  in  pencil  and  offered  it  to  me  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  offered  now  to  the  managers  and  the  court.     It  was  in  his  opinion 
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Buffident.  If  it  is  not  sufficient,  he  wants  to  make  it  in  legal  form.  It 
might  be  said  that  it  is  not  yet  made.  It  is  in  pencil;  it  is  a  draft  or 
form,  which  when  agreed  upon  by  those  who  are  counsel  for  the  State, 
will  be  endorsed  as  requirea  wpbn  the  original  paper,  a  copy  of  which  he 
has  served. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  The  form  is  correct  as  I  take  it,  except  that  the 
words,  should  be  inserted  that  the  articles  were  also  served  with  'the 
summons. 

The  Clerk.     He  has  now  inserted  these  words,  so  that  it  makes  it 
read  *1  served  the  within  writ  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  personally,  by  then  and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him, 
the  said  E.  St.  Juuen  Cox,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  sum- 
mons and  articles  of  impeachment." 
Mr.  Manager  Smith.     And  also  "the  articles  of  impeachment"*? 
The  Clerk.     "And  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed.'* 
Mr.  ifanager  Hicks.     That  return  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
Manageis.    We  now  ask  that  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms   make  oath  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  to  the  return  he  has  made. 
The  President.     Will  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  please  step  forward.        i 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  then  came  forward  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  took 
and  subscribed  the  proper  oath. 

The  return  of  the  officer,  as  amended,  is  as  follows: 
"State  of  Minnesota. — ss. 

I,  W.  H.  MeUen,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  State  of  Min- 
nesota,, sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  upon  the  impeachment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  and  return  that 
rt  St.  Peter  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  this  State,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  on  the  22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881,  I  served  the  within 
wtH  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  personally,  by  then 
and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  summons  and  articles  of  impeach- 
ment and  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed. 
Witness  my  hand,  on  this  22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 

(Signed.)  W.  H.  Mellen, 

Seargant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Impeachment. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1881. 

C.  A.    GiLMAN, 

IJeut.  Gov.  and  Prest.  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 

The  President.     What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  we  suggest  it  would  be  proper  at 
this  time  for  the  respondent  to  answer  or  to  make  such  objections  to  the 
articles  as  he  shall  be  advised  is  right  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  respondent  interposes  the 
following  demurrer.     The  demurrer  was  handed  up  to  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Allis.    We  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  President.     The  Clerk  will  read  the  demurrer. 

The  Clerk.    (Reading.) 
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State  of  Minnesota, — In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

And  now  comes  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent  herein,  and  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  further  answering  therelo,  should  he  be  so  advised,  de- 
murs to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  each  and  every  of  them, 
on  the  followii^  grounds,  to-wit : 

First.  That  the  facts  stated  in  said  articles  do  not  constitute  corrupt 
conduct  in  office,  nor  any  crime,  or  crimes  or  misdemeanora  in  office. 

Second.  That  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not 
charge  this  respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  nor  with  any 
crime  or  crimes  or  "■-■' ~:-j :-  -m-- 
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State  op  Minnesota, — In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

And  now  comes  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent  herein,  and  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  further  answering  therelo,  should  he  be  so  advised,  de- 
murs  to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  each  and  every  of  them, 
on  the  following  grounds,  to-wit : 

First.  That  the  facts  stated  in  said  articles  do  not  constitute  corrupt 
conduct  in  office,  nor  any  crime,  or  crimes  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Second.  That  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not 
charge  this  respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  nor  with  any 
crime  or  crimes  or  misdemeanor  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Third.  That  in  and  by  said  articles  and  each,  and  every  of  them, 
this  respondent  is  not  charged  with  any  offence  or  matter  for  which  he 
can  be  held  to  answer  by  and  before  this  court. 

And  furthermore  this  respondent  demurs  to  the  17th,  18th  and  20th 
of  said  articles,  and  each  of  them,  on  the  further  and  particular  ^ound 
that  the  facts  and  charges  therein  set  forth  «re  not  stated  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  definiteness  and  certainty,  to  enable  or  require  this  re* 
spondent  to  answer  the  same. 

Wherefore  this  respondent  prays  judgment  and  that  he  may  be  dis- 
missed and  discharged  from  said  premises  in  said  articles  specified. 

John  B.  Brisbin, 
Lorenzo  Allis, 
Walter  H.  Sanborn, 
John  W.  Arctander, 

Attorneys  for  Respondent. 
Dndomied. 

Due  personal  service  of  the  within  demurrer  acknowledged  the  8th 
day  of  December,  1881. 

Henry  G.  Hicks, 
.  Chairman  Board  of  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  H.  R. 

Piled  in  Senate,  Dec.  13,  1881. 

S.  P.  Jennison. 

The  President.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desil«  to  sustain 
the  demurrer  by  oral  argument? 

Mr.  Allis.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  then  proceeded  to  addrees 
the  court  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Senators:  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  counsel,  of  ask- 
ing a  little  indulgence  from  this  body.  The  argument  upon  this  demur- 
rer was  assigned  to  Mr.  Sanborn  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  has  made 
some  preparation  in  the  matter,  and  desires,  of  course,  to  be  heard.  He 
will  have  to  be  present  during  the  argument.  I  expect  that  he  will 
make  the  closing  argument  on  this  demurrer. 

Unfortunately,  before  these  impeachment  articles  were  adopted,  or 
this  order  was  made  for  meeting  to-day,  Mr.  Sanborn  had  made  a  prior 
engagement  which  was  unknown  to  the  counsel  here,  as  he  was  not 
present, — an  engagement  that  cannot  be  changed.  He  had  already  ar- 
ranged to  try  an  important  patent  case  before  Judge  McCrary,  who  has 
come  here  to  hear  it,  and  in  which  counsel  from  abroad  are  engaged. 
The  case  was  commenced  yesterday,  and  he  cannot,  at  best,  conclude  it 
before  to-morrow  evening. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  respondent  in  this  case,  as  these 
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ooestions  here  require  quite  an  extensive  examination  and  discuasion, 
toat  he  ehould  be  present;  and  I  regret  very  much  to  ask  any  indulgence 
OD  the  part  of  the  Senators,  as  I  know  they  have  come  from  a  distance, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided  in  justice  to  the  respondent. 

I  woidd  also  state  that  the  time  for  preparation  has  been  exceedingly 
fihort.    We  were  unable  to  obtain  any  copies  of  these  articles  untU  a 
week  ago  last  Saturday  morning;  in  fact  they  were  not  printed  complete 
until  the  evening  before,  so  that  we  have  oiuy  had  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment in  such  shape  that  they  could  be  used, — ^in  fact  have  not 
had  them  at  all, — until  ten  days  ago  to-day,  and  to-day  is  also  the  first 
day  which,  under  the  rules  and  the  order  of  this  body,  we  could  interpose 
our  plea.    The  twenty  days  expired  yesterday,  hence  this  honorable 
body  will  see  that  the  asking  of  a  little  indulgence  on  our  part  is  not 
particularly  "  straining  a  point."    Notwithstanding  this,  we  would  eo 
on  with  the  argument  if  we  possibly  could,  for,  if  Mr.  Sanborn  could 
possibly  disengage  himself  from  his  patent  case  in  tiie  United  States 
court,  he  would  have  done  so.    But  yovi  understand  the  nature  of  those 
cases,— his  case  was  set  down  for  trial  some  months  ago,  or  several  weeks 
ago,— long  before  these  impeachment  articles  were  exhibited, — and  Judge 
McCrary,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  has  come 
here  to  hold  court,  and  counsel  from  abroad  have  also  come  here  to  try 
that  case;  and  the  trial  was  entered  upon  yesterday  and  will  be  con- 
duded  as  soon  as  possij^le, — I  hope  to-morrow  night. 

1  would  ask,  therefore,  that  an  adjournment  be  had  until  Thursday  or 
Fridav  morning,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  go  on  Thursday  morning.  That  is  a  little  soon — he  might 
be  delayed,  still  I  think  we  could  probably  go  on  if  it  made  any  differ- 
ence to  this  tribunal  whether  it  was  Thursday  or  Friday,  that  is,  day 
after  to-morrow. 

One  of  my  associates  suggests  to  me  that  there  is  barely  a  quorum 
present  in  this  body.     (To  the  Clerk).     How  many  are  there? 
The  Clkbk.     Twenty -three. 

Mr.  Au.is.  Twenty-three;  perhaps  there  would  be  more  present  by 
diat  time.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  ear  of  every  Sen- 
ator that  is  expecting  to  vote  upon  this  question  upon  this  discussion. 
We  regard  it  as  very  important.  The  counsel  for  the  r^pondent  in  this 
case  sincerely  regard  their  position  as  one  that  cannot  be  shaken;  and 
therefore  we  are  anxious,  not  only  that  the  counsel  shall  be  present,  to 
bave  a  full  discussion,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  that  all  the  Senators  that 
participate  in  this  trial  shall  also  be  here. 

It  is  also  suggested  to  me  to  call  the  attention  of  this  tribunal  to  the 
fcct  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  Senators  all  here  to  pass  upon 
this  question,  because  the  vote  upon  this  question  may  substantially  de- 
termine the  question.  At  all  events,  supposing  that  the  vote  upon  this 
demurrer  should  not  be  sufficient,  technically,  to  sustain  the  demurrer, 
yet  if  it  were  so  large  as  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  conviction,  it 
might  be  somewhat  embarrassing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senators. 
It  is  very  important,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  have  a  full  Senate 
ppon  this  question, — ^as  full  as  we  should  if  we  were  about  going  to 
judgment,  and  as  full  as  we  should  if  we  were  about  hearing  the  case 
after  all  the  evidence  is  in.  In  ifact,  it  is  the  same  thing.  This  demur- 
rer simply  admits  the  allegations  to  be  true  as  stated,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  demurrer,  and  then  we  say  that  there  is  ^o  offense  committed,  that 
there  can  be  no  conviction  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  judgment.    Now, 
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to  pass  upon  that  question  requires  exactly  the  same  forms  and  the  saxne 
number  of  Senators  as  it  would  to  pass  upon  it  after  hearing  the  ev-  • 
idence.  I  think  we  will  lose  nothing  by  such  an  adjournment  in  the 
end.  We  will  then  have  a  full  body  here,  and  I  respectfully  ask,  there- 
fore, that  an  adjournment  be  had  until  Thursday  or  Friday**  morning, — 
but  not  earlier  than  Thursday, — at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  We 
should  prefer,  of  couree,  Friday  morning,  because  it  would  be  a  littte 
more  certain  that  Mr.  Sanborn  would  be  through,  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
members  of  this  body  feel  that  that  is  too  long  an  adjournment,  we  vnll 
make  every  effort  to  go  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  President.  Do  the  honorable  managers  wish  to  be  heard  upon 
the  question  of  adjournment? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  managers  I  have  to 
say  that  while  personally  and  individually  we  would  be  very  much 
pleased  to  coincide  with  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  so  far  as  the  • 
courtesies  of  the  occasion  might  require,  yet  deeming  that  we  are  here 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  a  portion  of  that  duty  is  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  delays,  whereby 
needless  expense  may  be  entailed  upon  the  people.  We  have  counseled 
together  and  deem  it  our  duty  to  suggest  at  least  our  objections  to  this 
continuance  or  adjournment. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  puts  the  question  to  the  Senate  some- 
what in  this  form,  rather  overlooking  the  mer§  matter  of  courtesy,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  counsel.  He  suggests  that  they  are 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise  in  that  they  have  not  had  a  copy  of  these 
articles  of  impeachment  with  which  to  deal  and  to  frame  their  demurrer 
until  within  the  past  very  few  days. 

Now  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  it  \vill  not  be  con- 
troverted that  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  court  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, it  was  resolved  that  this  adjournment  should  be  had  until  this 
date  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  respondent,  if  he  should  be  so  advised, 
to  interpose  such  legal  objections  as  he  might  be  advised  to  make  to 
these  articles  of  impeachment  and  that  they  might  be  heard  at  this  time, 
prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  court  for  the  hearing  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  if  the  facts  should  ever  necessarily  be  inquired  into  aftet*  having 
heard  the  argument  upon  the  demurrer.  Acting  upon  that  presumption 
the  board  of  managers  have  prepared  themselves,  anticipating  perhaps 
the  line  of  argument  that  would  be  used,  and  have  come  into  court  pre- 
pared to  argue  the  demurrer  Avhich  has  been  interposed  here,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  we  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  a 
copy  of  the  demun*er,  ^vithin  the  twenty  days  required,  and  we  have 
prepared  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  it. 

Therefore  I  say,  Mr.  President,  That  while  we  would  be  perfectly  willing 
as  a  board  of  managers  and  as  simply  attorneys  to  manage  a  case  for  a 
client  to  concede  to  the  counsel  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  their 
associate,  an  adjournment  of  this  kind,  yet  we  cannot  consent  to  it 
occupving  the  position  we  do  here  before  the  people,  and  as  the  attor- 
neys for  the  people  in  this  matter. 

The  counsel  states,  as  matter  of  argument,  and  as  a  reason  why  they 
are  not  prepared  to  argue  this  at  this  time,  that  Mr.  Sanborn,  their  asso- 
ciate counsel,  had,  prior  to  this  impeachment,  prior  to  the  filing  of  these 
articles  of  impeachment,  made  this  pre\'ious  engagement  before  Judge 
McCrary,  which  was  to  come  on  Tuesday.  It  strikes  me  that  if  that  w^as 
the  fact,  some  one  of  the  other  of  the  tosociate  counsel  ought  to  have 
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prepared  himself  to  have  met  this  argument;  that  that  ought  not  really 
to  be  a  make-weight  upon  the  matter  of  a  continuance,  because  one  of 
the  counsel  has  virtually  placed  himself  outside  of  the  possibility  of 
making  the  argument  by  having  made  an  engagement  before  he  was  re- 
tained to  defend  in  this  matter, — that  therefore  they  are  not  prepared  to 
argue  the  demurrer.  We  are  willing  and  anxious  on  the  part  of  the 
8tate  to  go  on  with  that  argument  to-day;  and  I  would  suggest  that 
inasmuch  as  my  friend  Mr.  Allis,  counsel  for  the  respondent,  states  that 
>Ir.  Sanborn  is  to  make  the  closing  argument  on  this  demurrer,  perhaps 
the  Senate  can  hear  the  argument  that  may  l)e  made  to-day  by  Mr. 
Allis  himself,  as  I  understand  he  is  one  of  the  counsel  who  is  prepared 
upon  this  point,  and  that  Mr.  Sanborn's  argument  may  not  be  reached 
until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  Sanborn  wont  be  here  to-morrow.  He  has  got  to 
be  present  during  the  argument,  and  he  cannot  then  be  present  and  take 
part  in  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dl'nn.  The  objection  here  is  that  if  we  wait  for  Mr. 
Sanborn  this  Senate  will  not  get  at  any  business,  so  far  as  the  hearing  of 
this  demurrer  is  concerned  until  probably  Saturday,  or  perhaps  not  until 
next  week,  if  we  take  an  adjournment  until  Friday  or  until  such  day  as 
he  mav  be  able  to  be  here. 

\STiile,  as  I  said  before,  we  would  like  to  concede  this  matter  to  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent,*  yet  we  cannot  do  it,  acting  as  we  do  for  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  BwsBix.  Mr.  President,  and  Senators,  by  reference  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  November  18th,  I  find  Mr.  Clilfillan  offered  the  following  order, 
which  was  adopted  :  "  Ordered,  that  counsel  for  respondent  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  board  of  managers  the  specification  of  their  objections 
to  the  articles  of  impeachment  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from 
the  service  of  their  summons  upon  their  respondent." 

I  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  this  court  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  been  making  haste  slowly  but  have  been  making  haste  rapidly, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  commencement  of  what  we  hoj)e  will  be  a  speedy 
determination  of  these  important  questions  involved  here. 

Our  plea  is  only  filed  to-day;  the  twenty  days  expired  yesterday.  As 
a  matter  of  courti?sy,  in  consonance  with  the  disposition  which  we  have 
entertained  from  the  start,  and  in  correspondence  ^vith  the  wishes  of  the 
respondent  here,  we  have  handed  to  the  honorable  managers  a  copy  of 
our  plea, — ^the  plea  which  has  been  filed  to-day, — and  have  advised  them 
of  our  points,  thus  enabling  them  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  the 
poQtion  we  have  taken.  This  was  not  only  contrary  to  what  were  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  but  I  apprehend  the  courtesies  of  the  occasion 
would  not  have  demanded  this  of  us.  I  refer  to  this,  therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  we  want  to  facilitate  and  not  to  retard  the  con- 
Hderation  of  these  important  questions  ;  and  the  spirit  which  has 
prompted  us  in  making  this  concession,  I  apprehend  will  be  discovered 
by  this  court  throughout  the  entire  conduct  of  the  respondent  in  this 
investigation. 

But  again,  it  seems  to  me,  may  it  please  the  President  and  Senators 
that  there  is  an  insuperable  legal  objection  to  going  on  to-day  by  reason 
of  the  fiact  that  we  have  not  a  full  attendance  of  the  members  of  this 
Senate.  By  the  roll  call  of  the  clerk  it  appears  that  there  are  only 
twenty -three  or  twenty-four  senators  present.  As  a  matter  of  law,  in 
order  to  constitute  a  court,  there  must  be  two-thirds  of  this  Senate 
present 
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It  would  hardly  be  confiistent,  it  seems  to  me,  for  this  case  to  proceed 
before  the  present  body  of  men.  Suppose  that  the  respondent  haa  no 
defense  on  the  merits.  The  demurrer  here,  as  my  associate  has  sug- 
gested, admits  the  truth  of  the  facts  pro  hac  vire,  but  questions  their 
sufficiency  in  the  law,  therefore,  this  court  deciding  that  the  demurrer 
was  not  well  taken, — we  having  no  defense  on  the  facts, — could  this 
court  as  constituted  to-day  declare  a  judgment  against  us?  No.  Because 
the  constitution  prohibits  that  and  says  that  the  judgment  must  be  ren- 
dered by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  WiU  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  read  him  that  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution?  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     Well,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present? 

Senator  D.  Buck.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  I  will  read  the  provision  as  handed  to  me  by  Mr  Man- 
ager Hicks:  Article  4,  Sec.  14.  "The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  through  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  seats  therein.  All  impeachments  shaJQ  be 
tried  by  the  Senate;  and.  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  Senators 
shall  be  upon  oath  or  affirmation  to  do  justice  according  to  law  and 
evidence,  rfo  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,^'' 

I  stand  corrected  and  humiliate  myself  before  the  court,  but  it  is 
obvious,  it  is  obvious  to  the  court,  from  the  verbiage  of  section  14, 
which  has  just  been  handed  to  me,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  that  instrument  that  a  man  should  not  be  deprived  of  what  is 
more  sacred  to  him  than  life — his  right  to  hold  office  under  our  system  of 
government — except  by  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  I 
speak  of  course,  not  with  reference  to  the  literal  text  of  the  section  refer- 
red to  but  I  refer  to  the  spirit  of  provisions  of  this  character  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States  and  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  made  to  prevail.  The  very 
reason  of  these  provisions  is  the  vast  importance  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. 

Now,  speaking  outside  of  the  suggestions  already  made,  it  is  antici- 
pated, I  apprehend,  that  there  will  be  a  comparatively  full  Senate,  on 
account  of  the  interest  that  all  good  citizens  as  well  as  all  conscientious 
Senators  feel  to  participate  in  the  trial  and  determination  of  questions 
of  as  much  importance  as  these.  For  that  reason  it  would  hardly  seem 
consistent  with  the  morals  of  the  occasion — I  speak  of  legal  morals — to 
have  this  discussion  commenced  in  the  presence  of  this  paucity  of 
members,  when  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  full  or  nearly  a  full 
Senate. 

I  repeat  the  suggestion  which  I  made  at  the  outset,  we  have  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  progress  as  fiist  as  the  needs  and  the  necessities 
of  the  conditions  which  have  been  imposed  upon  us  would  permit. 
We  are  not  asking  for  delay,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  as  counselors  that 
no  unnecessary  delay  will  be  made  by  us,  but  every  facility  offered,  as 
far  as  concerns  us,  to  progress  to  the  end  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President  and  Senators  :  I  desire  just  to  make  a  sin- 
gle suggestion  in*connection  with  this  matter,  and  it  is  this  :  This  de- 
murrer presents  an  issue  of  law  upon  which  we  wish  to  be  heard.  It  is  due 
to  the  respondent  of  course  that  he  should  be  heard,  and  all  he  wants  is 
a  hearing.  His  counsel  are  not  prepared  to  present  these  questions  to  this 
body  this  afternoon.    I  am  not  even  ready  myself ;  I  have  not  brought 
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my  authorities,  not  supposing  there  would  be  any  pressure  of  this  mat- 
ter at  this  time.     I  should  have  to  go  to  my  office  and  collect  my  author- 
ities and  have  my  books  produced  here,  even  if  I  were  to  go  on  with  the 
argument  myself,  and  should  not  substantially  be  ready  until  to-morrow 
morning.    Now,  it  is  important  that  Mr.  Sanborn  should  be  here  as  'he 
has  made  preparation  in  connection  with  myself  to  sustain  this  demurrer. 
We  had  to  di\dde  the  work  in  this  case  as  well  as  we  could,  and  the 
arrangement  had  to  be  made  in  accordance,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
course,  with  the  professional  engagements  of  the  parties,  we  could  make 
no  other  convenient  division  of  the  labor  except  that  Mr.  Sanborn  and 
myself  should  undertake  to  sustain  this  demurrer.     That  is  a  part  of  his 
duty.    He  will  make  one  of  the  arguments  ;  and  in  order  that  just  as 
KtUe  inconvenience  as  possible  should  occur,  I  suggested  that  he  make 
the  closing  arguiuent,  I  making  the  opening,  so  that  if  he  should  not  be 
able  to  be  present  at  the  very  moment  when  we  should  meet  on  Thursday 
morning,  he  would  get  around  after  a  short  time  probably  and  be  able  to 
hear  the  argument  of  the  learned  managers  and  would  then  be  ready  to 
make  the  closing  argument.     But  of  course  he  will  have  to  be  present. 
He  ought  to  be  present  during  the  whole  argument.     He  desires  and  ex- 
pects to  be  peesent ;  and  I  think  we  can  go  on  with  the  argument  Thurs- 
day morning,  and  I  hardly  think  this  honorable  tribunal  will  feel  like 
forcing  the  r^pondent  to  a  hearing  before  he  is  ready,  especially  as  there 
has  been  no  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  or  unexampled  deliy — up  to 
the  present  moment  there  has  not  been  an  hour's  delay.     It  is  only 
witMn  the  last  half  hour  that  you  have  had  jurisdiction  of  the  respond- 
ent in  this  case.     We  were  under  no  obligation  under  these  rules.     It 
appears  to  me  to  serve  a  copy  of  our  demurrer  upon  the  managers,  but 
according  to  a  verbal  understanding  that  it  should  be  presented  to  them 
five  days  before  this  day,  we  were  careful  to  send  them  such  a  copy. 
We  dia  not  expect  we  were  waiving  any  of  our  rights  by  so  doing  at  all, 
but  we  were  endeavoring  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  to 
show  to  this  tribunal  that  we  did  not  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  any 
technicalities  or  to  embarrass  them  in  any  way.     Now  what  we  desire, 
and  what  I  am  very  sure  the  Senators  will  give  us,  is  an  adjournment  at 
least  until  day  after  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  in  order  that  two 
of  the  counsel  who  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this  demurrer,  may  be  here. 
I  tiiink  it  would  be  a  very  unusual  and  remarkable  thing  if  so  reasonable 
a  continuance  under  those  circumstances  should  not  be  grajited  by  this 
court,  and  I  am  not  without  some  surprise  that  there  should  be  any 
opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  managers,  I  did  not  come 
here  this  afternoon  anticipating  any,  if  I  had,  I  might  have  brought  my 
anthorities  and  books  to  be  remiy  to  go  on  with  the  argument,  but  I  did 
not  really  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  expectation  of  going '  on 
with  the  argument  this  afternoon,  especially  after  an  application  had 
b«n  made  such  as  we  have  made,  for  a  short  continuance  in  order  to 
enable  counsel  to  be  present. 

Again,  I  remind  the  President  and  Senators  that  up  to  this  moment 
we  have  not  asked  for  ten  minutes'  delay,  now  we  ask  until  day  after  to- 
morrow morning  before  we  are  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn,  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers I  simply  wish  to  say,  that  we  do  not  interpose  any  captious  objec- 
tions at  all  to  this  continuance.  It  is  not  for  that  purpose  that  we  pro- 
test and  object,  but  we  object  as  a  matter  of  duty  on  behalf  the  people 
of  the  State.    I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  any  argument 
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at  said  8j)ecial  term  to  the  great  damage  of  suitors  and  litigants  at  sftid 
term  of  court,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
by  reason  whereof  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  was  and  is  guilty  of  mis- 
behavior in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  \'iolation  of  his  oath  of  office  and  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in 
said  State,  to-wit:  On  the  14th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881,  and  on  divers 
days  between  that  day  and  the  21st  day  of  said  June,  acting  as  and  exer- 
cising the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain 
causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters  and  things 
then  and  therein  pending  in  tlie  district  court  of  said  Lincoln  county, 
and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination 
and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge, 
and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully 
and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and 
to  the  e^dl  example  of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof  he,  the  said 
E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office, 
^nd  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county 
of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1881,  and  on  di- 
vers days  between  that  day  and  the  30th  day  of  said  June,  acting  as, 
and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  cer- 
tain causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other  matters  and 
things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said  Lyon  coun- 
tv,  and  did  and  then  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and 
(fisposition  thereof  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  which  disqualified  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understand- 
ing in  matters  and  things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and 
which  then  and  there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  said  office,  vnth  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and 
impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion, 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  persons  in  office,  bv  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  E.  Sk 
Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

That  E.  St.  JuHen  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Nico- 
let^  in  said  State^  to-wit:  On  the  20th  day  of  August,  A.  I).  1881,  act- 
ing as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge,  did  enter  upon  the 
truJ  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other 
matters  and  things  then  and  therein  pending  in  the  district  court  of  said 
Nicollet  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge,  in  the 
trial,  examination  and  disjxjsition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Jolien  Gox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary 
and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqualified  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things  then  and  there 
before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  in- 
competent and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  yviih 
decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his 
best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  justice,  and  of  the  evil  example  of  persons  in 
office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and 
there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  divers  and  sundry 
other  times  and  places  in  the  State  6f  Minnesota,  not  enumerated  in  any 
of  the  forgoing  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  January  A.  D.  1878,  to  the 
15th  day  of  October,  A.  D..  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of 
snch  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  and 
disposition  of  other  matters  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge,  for 
trial,  examination  and  disposition,  and  did  at  such  times  and  places  pre- 
side as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposition  thereof, 
while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused 
by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
disqualified  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and 
things  then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and 
there  rendered  him  incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum,  faithfully  and  impartially  and 
according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  ofnce. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
8tate  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  tne  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  has  been  in  said  State 
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from  and  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1878,  and  now  is 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  habitual  drunkenness,  whereby  he,  the  said  E. 
St.  Julien  Cox,  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XIX.  '     . 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful 
of  his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  in 
violation  of  tho  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did, 
at  the  county  of  Ramsey,  in  said  State,  to-wit :  On  the  14th  day  of 
October,  A.  6.  1881,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  an  disgraceful  manher, 
in  this,  that  he  did  then  and  there  resort  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  kept 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  in  company  with  a  prostitute  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  did  then 
and  there,  lewdly  and  lasciviously  cohabit  and  asssociate  \vith  said 
woman,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  guilty  of  a  misbe- 
havior in  office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of 
his  duties  as  such  judge,  and  of  the  dignity  and  proprieties  of  his  said 
office,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  did  at  di- 
vers times,  since  the  4th  day  of  Jauuary,  A.  D.  1878,  at  sundry  places 
in  the  said  State,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner  in 
this,  that  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  did  then  and  there  frequent 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consort  with  harlots,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  has  brought  himself  and  his  high  office  into  disrepute,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  youth  and  good  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  is  there- 
by guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  and  of  misdemeanors  in  office. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  themselves 
the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  future  articles  or  other 
accusation  or  impeachment  against  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  and  also 
of  replying  to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  under  the  said  articles, 
or  any  of  them,  and  of  offering  proof  to  all  and  every  of  the  aforesaid  ar- 
ticles, and  to  all  and  every  other  articles,  impeachment  or  accusation 
which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  demand 
that  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  may  be  put  to  answer  the  said  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials  and 
judgments  miay  be  thereupon  had  and  given,  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and 
justice. 

And  did  demand  that  you,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  as  aforesaid 
should  be  put  to  answer  the  accusation  as  set  forth  in  said  articles  and 
that  such  proceeding,  examinations,  trials  and  judgments  might  be 
thereupon  had  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and  justice: 

You,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  as  aforesaid  are  therefore  here- 
by summoned  to  be  and  appear  berore  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  at  their  chamber  in  St.  Paul  on 
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the  13th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
then  and  there  to  answer  to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then 
and  there  to  abide  by,  obey  and  perform  such  orders  and  judgments  as 
Uie  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  in 
the  premises  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Hereof  fail  not. 
Witness,  G.  A.  Oilman, 

lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  President  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  of  the  court  of  impeachment  at  St.  Paul  this  19th 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 
Attest:  S.  P.  Jennison, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  court  of  impeachment. 
State  of  Minnesota, — ss: 

The  State  of  Minnesota  to  W.  H.  Mellen,  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  court  of  impeachment — greeting: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  and  leave  with  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  if  to  be  found,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  within  writ 
of  summons,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  precept,  showing  him  both, 
or  in  case  he  cannot  with  convenience  be  found,  you  are  to  leave  true 
and  attested  copies  of  the  said  summons  and  precept  at  his  usual  place 
of  residence,  and  whichsoever  may  you  perform  the  service  let  it  be  done 
at  least  twenty  days  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  said  writ  of 
summons. 

Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  and  precept,  with 
Tour  proceedings  thereon,  endorsed  on  or  before  the  appearance  day 
mentioned  in  said  writ  of  summons. 
Witness.  C.  A.  Gilman. 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  President  of  the 
Senate  thereof  and  of  said  court  of  impeachment  at  St.  Paul,  this  19th 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 
Attest: 

S.  P.  Jennison, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Court. 
State  of  Minnesota. — ss. 

1,  W.  H.  Mellen,  Sei^eant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  upon  the  impeachment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  and  return, 
that  at  St.  Peter  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  this  State,  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  on  the  22d  day  of  November  A.  D.  1881,  I  served  the  with- 
in writ  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  personally,  by  then 
and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  a 
dnly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  summons  and  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, and  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed. 
Witness  my  hand,  on  this  22na  day  of  November  A.  D.  1881. 

W.  H.  Mellen, 
Sergeant-aUArms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thia  13th  day  of  December  A.  D. 
1881. 

C.  A.  Oilman, 
lieut.  Gov.  and  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 
'  The  Clebk.    The  admission  of  service  was  as  follows: 
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State  of  Minnesota,       ) 
County  of  Nicollet,  j 
I,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent  in  the  within  and  annexed  sum- 
mons, articles  and  precepts,  do  hereby  acknowledge  and  accept  personal 
service  of  the  same  by  copy  duly  served  at  St.  Peter,  in  said  State,  this 
22nd  day  of  November,  A.  I).  1881. 

(,Signed.)  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 

Judge  of  9th  Dist.  of  Minnesota. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  President: — At  the  time  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  they  were  read 
before  the  organization,  the  same  articles  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  and  under  the  law,  or  rule,  which  says  no  communication  of 
length  shall  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  they  were  omitted  from  the 
senate  journal  at  that  time.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons which  includes  the  articles  will  go  in  the  ofSoial  journal  of  this 
date,  and  there  the  articles  will  be  found,  together  with  the  precept,  en- 
dorsed, the  officer's  return  of  service,  and  the  admission  of  the  respond- 
ent of  personal  service,  completing  the  record  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  In*  the  reading  of  the  return  of  the  officer,  I 
did  not  notice  that  he  certifies  to  the  fact  of  the  service  of  the  articles 
upon  the  respondent,  I  understood  that  it  simply  referred  to  the  sum- 
mons.    I  desire  to  know  if  that  is  correct. 

The  Clerk: — The  writ  of  summons  includes  as  a  part  of  itself,  the 
articles.     They  are  recited  at  length  in  that  part  of  the  writ. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks: — Mr.  President: — I  desire  to  state  that  if  the 
Qfficer  is  able  to  make  his  returns  that  he  served  the  articles,  it  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  show  that  fact,  for  the  reason  that  the  constitution 
requires  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  served  upon  the 
respondent.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  the  respondent  can  waive.  It  is 
a  constitutional  provision  applicable  to  this  court,  that  it  shall  not  pro- 
ceed until  a  copy  of  the  articles  has  been  served,  at  least  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.     What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  amend  the  return. 

The^  President.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  court  the  return  will  be 
so  amended,  so  as  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  service  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  in  connection  with  the  summons. 

Mr.  Allis.     The  officer  has  to  amend. 

Mr.  Manager  Hjcks.  If  he  is  not  able  to  amend  it.  then  we  want  to 
know  that  fact.     If  it  please  the  court  it  is  a  jurisdictional  question. 

The  President.  The  chair  ynll  hear  any  argument  that  may  be  de- 
sired to  be  presented  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  If  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  asks  to  amend  his  re- 
turn that  will  be  sufficient. 

Senator  Crooks.    We  can't  hear  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  What  I  was  saying  was  merely  this:  that  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  can  amend  his  return  if  he  desires  and  that  will  cor- 
rect the  record  and  make  it  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  can 
make  a  wholly  new  return;  that  there  is  no  question  of  amendment 
about  it.  Ijct  him  make  a  new  return  showing  that  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  duly  served. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  President,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  brought  this  draft 
of  the  return  which  is  in  pencil  and  offered  it  to  me  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  offered  now  to  the  managers  and  the  court.    It  was  in  his  opinion 
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sufficient.  If  it  is  not  sufficient,  he  wants  to  make  it  in  legal  form.  It 
might  he  said  that  it  is  not  yet  made.  It  is  in  pencil;  it  is  a  dmft  or 
fionn,  which  when  agreed  upon  by  those  who  are  counsel  for  the  State, 
will  be  endorsed  as  required  upfen  the  original  paper,  a  copy  of  which  he 
has  served. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  The  form  is  correct  as  I  take  it,  except  that  the 
words,  should  be  inserted  that  the  articles  were  also  served  with  'the 
summons. 

The  Clerk.     He  has  now  inserted  these  words,  so  that  it  makes  it 
read  "I  served  the  within  writ  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  personally,  by  then  and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him, 
the  said  E.  St.  JuUen  Cox,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  sum- 
mons and  articles  of  impeachment." 
Mr.  Manager  Smith.     And  also  "the  articles  of  impeachment'^? 
The  Clerk.     "And  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed." 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     That  return  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
Managers.     We  now  ask  that  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  in  cases 
of  this  kind,   the  Sergeant-at-Arms   make  oath  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  to  the  return  he  has  made. 
The  President.     Will  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  please  step  forward.       f 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  then  came  forward  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  took 
and  subscribed  the  proper  oath. 

The  return  of  the  officer,  as  amended,  is  as  follows: 
'*State  of  Minnesota. — ss. 

I,  W.  H.  Mellen,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien 
Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  upon  the  impeachment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  and  return  tliat 
at  St  Peter  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  this  State,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  on  the  22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881,  I  served  the  within 
wiit  of  summons  upon  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  personally,  by  then 
and  there  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 
a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  said  summons  and  articles  of  im[)each- 
ment  and  of  the  precept  thereupon  endorsed. 
Witness  my  hand,  on  this  22nd  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 

(Signed.)  W.  H.  Mellen, 

SeMgant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Impeachment. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1881. 

C.  A.    GiLMAN, 

1  Jeut.  Gov.  and  Prest.  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 

The  President.     What  is  the  further  plea^iure  of  the  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  we  suggest  it  would  be  proper  at 
this  time  for  the  respondent  to  answer  or  to  make  such  objections  to  the 
articles  as  he  shall  be  advised  is  right  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  respondent  interposes  the 
following  demurrer.     The  demurrer  was  handed  up  to  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  President.     The  Clerk  will  read  the  demurrer. 

The  Clerk.     (Reading.) 
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State  op  Minnesota, — In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St. 
Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

And  now  comes  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent  herein,  and  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  further  answering  therelo,  should  he  be  so  advised,  de- 
murs to  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  each  and  every  of  them, 
on  the  following  grounds,  to-wit : 

First.  That  the  facts  stated  in  said  articles  do  not  constitute  corrupt 
conduct  in  office,  nor  any  crime,  or  crimes  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Second.  That  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not 
charge  this  respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  nor  with  any 
crime  or  crimes  or  misdemeanor  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Third.  That  in  and  by  said  articles  and  each,  and  every  of  them, 
this  resDondent  is  not  chafed  with  anjr  offence  or  matter  for  which  he 
can  be  held  to  answer  by  and  before  this  court. 

And  furthermore  this  respondent  demurs  to  the  17th,  18th  and  20th 
of  said  articles,  and  each  of  them,  on  the  further  and  particular  ^ound 
that  the  facts  and  charges  therein  set  forth  ^re  not  stated  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  definiteness  and  certainty,  to  enable  or  require  this  re- 
spondent to  answer  the  same. 

Wherefore  this  respondent  prays  judgment  and  that  he  may  be  dis- 
missed and  discharged  from  said  premises  in  said  articles  specified. 

John  B.  Brisbin, 
Lorenzo  Allis, 
Walter  H.  Sanborn, 
John  W.  Arctander, 

Attorneys  for  Respondent. 
Bndomied. 

Due  personal  service  of  the  within  demurrer  acknowledged  the  8th 
day  of  December,  1881. 

Henry  G.  Hicks, 
.  Chairman  Board  of  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  H.  R. 

Filed  in  Senate,  Dec.  13,  1881. 

S.  P.  Jennison. 

The  President.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  sustain 
the  demurrer  by  oral  argument? 

Mr.  Allis.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  court  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Senators:  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  counsel,  of  ask- 
ing a  little  indulgence  from  this  body.  The  argument  upon  this  demur- 
rer was  assigned  to  Mr.  Sanborn  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  has  made 
some  preparation  in  the  matter,  and  desires,  of  course,  to  be  heard.  He 
will  have  to  be  present  during  the  ai^ument.  I  expect  that  he  will 
make  the  closing  argument  on  this  demurrer. 

Unfortunately,  before  these  impeachment  articles  were  adopted,  or 
this  order  was  made  for  meeting  to-day,  Mr.  Sanborn  had  made  a  prior 
engagement  which  was  unknown  to  the  counsel  here,  as  he  was  not 
present, — an  engagement  that  cannot  be  changed.  He  had  already  ar- 
ranged to  trv  an  important  patent  case  before  Judge  McCrary,  who  has 
come  here  t6  hear  it,  and  in  which  counsel  from  abroad  are  engaged. 
The  case  was  commenced  yesterday,  and  he  cannot,  at  best,  conclude  it 
before  to-morrow  evening. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  respondent  in  this  case,  as  these 
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Now,  thanks  to  these  courts  themselves,  that  is  to  the  Senates,  there 
has  as  yet  heen  no  flagrant  instances  of  conviction.  Fortunately  these 
ooariB  tiiemselves  have  administered  the  law  with  substantial  correct- 
ness and  with  substantial  justice;  but  there  is  constantly,  as  you  must 
be  aware,  in  this  country,  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Houses 
of  Representatives  of  the  different  states,  ana  of  the  federal  government, 
whenever  they  encounter  an  officer  who  stands  in  the  way  of  their  cher- 
ished political  schemes,  if  they  can  find  any  excuse  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  passion  to  make  an  accusation  which  wnll  cause  his  impeachment, 
to  do  so. 

Bv  the  merest  accident  to-day,  we  are  prevented  and  saved  from  look- 
ing Wk  with  shame  and  humiliation  to  the  impeachment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  endeavored  to  be  procured  glome  yeans  ago. 
^Tiatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  at  that  time,  there  certainly  would  oe 
no  difference  of  opinion  to-day  had  that  impeachment  been  successful  as 
to  the  disreputable  character  of  the  proceedings.  By  the  firmness  of  a  few 
members  of  that  Senate,  who  comprehended  the  importance  of  the  oues- 
tioDS  which  were  before  them,  we  were  saved  from  an  application  oi  the 
power  of  impeachment  which  was  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  been  disgraceful  and  B^iost  shameful. 
We  are  now  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  political  career 'as  a  state.  It 
seoned  to  us  that  it  was  important,  in  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
diifi  kind,  affecting  your  jurisdiction,  that  you  should  give  the  matter 
at  the  very  threshold  proper  consideration  and  serioufe  thought,  that 
you  might  set  here  a  pr6per  precedent,  for  the  guidance  of  future 
senates  and  future  legislatures.  Because,  just  as  often  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  find  the  wielding  of  this  power  of  impeachment  success- 
M,  just  so  often  will  they  exercise  it,  until,  sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
they  will  reach  a  point  at  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  court  to 
arrest  them. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  impeachment  since  the  14th  century.  The 
House  of  Commons  always  did  the  same  thing, — always  using  the  power 
of  impeachment  to  dethrone  and  destroy  the  political  enemies  of  its  lea- 
ders; and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
the  kct  that  they  have  always  had  twelve  judges  there  to  whom  every 
legal  question  of  difficulty  was  submitted,  and  who  decided  it  according 
to  law,  and  by  whom  the  Lords  were  governed,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
jHresent  so  very  few  instances  where  the  designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  their  impeachments,  were  successful. 

Now  it  is  just  as  important  that  this  body,  at  the  beginning  almost  of 
oar  pohtical  career,  should  lay  down  and  establish  proper  rules  with  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  England. 

Let'me  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  of  which  perhaps  very  few  per- 
sons here  may  be  aware,  and  of  which  I  was  not  aware  myself  until 
quite  recently  and  until  I  came  to  investigate  this  matter,  that  at  the 
oeginning  of  this  century  in  Ohio  and  in  Rhode  Island  judges  of  the  high- 
est character  and  position  were  actuallv  impeached  because  they  declared 
certain  laws  unconstitutional  and  void  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact 
to  show  how  important  it  is  to  be  deliberate  upon  this  subject  and  to 
estabUh  proper  precedents.  Of  course  thesQ  judges  were  acquitted,  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  accused  them.  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  1786,  the  legislature  passed  a  most  extraordinary  law,  as  it 
wodd  seem  to  you  now,  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
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to  pass  upon  that  question  requires  exactly  the  same  forms  and  the  same 
number  of  Senators  as  it  would  to  pass  upon  it  after  hearing  the  ev- 
idence. I  think  we  vnll  lose  nothing  by  such  an  adjournment  in  the 
end.  We  will  then  have  a  full  body  here,  and  I  respectfully  ask,  there- 
fore, that  an  adjournment  be  had  until  Thursday  or  Frida>*»  morning, — 
but  not  earlier  than  Thursday, — at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  \Ve 
should  prefer,  of  course,  Friday  morning,  because  it  would  be  a  little 
more  certain  that  Mr.  Sanborn  would  be  through,  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
members  of  this  body  feel  that  that  is  too  long  an  adjournment,  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  go  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  President.  Do  the  honorable  managers  wish  to  be  heard  upon 
the  question  of  adjournment? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  managers  I  have  to 
say  that  while  personally  and  individually  we  would  be  very  mncb 
pleased  to  coincide  with  the  counsel  for  the  resipondent  so  far  bs  the  ' 
courtesies  of  the  occasion  might  require,  yet  deeming  that  we  are  here 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  a  portion  of  that  auty  is  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  delays,  whereby 
needless  expense  may  be  entailed  upon  the  people.  We  have  counselewd 
together  and  deem  it  our  duty  to  suggest  at  least  our  objecticMis  to  this 
continuance  or  adjournment. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  puts  the  question  to  the  Senate  some- 
what in  this  form,  rather  overlooking  the  mer§  matter  of  courtesy,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  counsel.  He  suggests  that  they  are 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise  in  that  they  have  not  had  a  copy  of  these 
articles  of  impeachment  with  which  to  deal  and  to  frame  their  demurrer 
until  within  the  past  very  few  days. 

Now  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  it  will  not  be  con- 
troverted that  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  court  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, it  was  resolved  that  this  adjournment  should  be  had  until  this 
date  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  respondent,  if  he  should  be  so  advised, 
to  interpose  such  legal  objections  as  he  might  be  advised  to  make  to 
these  articles  of  impeachment  and  that  they  might  be  heard  at  this  time, 
prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  court  for  the  hearing  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  if  the  facts  should  ever  necessarily  be  inquired  into  aftet  having 
heard  the  argument  upon  the  demurrer.  Acting  upon  that  presumption 
the  board  of  managers  have  prepared  themselves,  anticipating  perhaps 
the  line  of  argument  that  would  be  used,  and  have  come  into  court  pre- 
pared to  argue  the  demurrer  which  has  been  interposed  here,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  we  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  a 
copy  of  the  demurrer,  mthin  the  twenty  days  required,  and  we  have 
prepared  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  it. 

Therefore  I  say,  Mr.  President,  That  while  we  would  be  perfectly  willing 
as  a  board  of  managens  and  as  simply  attorneys  to  manage  a  case  for  a 
client  to  concede  to  the  counsel  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  their 
associate,  an  adjournment  of  this  kind,  yet  we  cannot  consent  to  it 
occupying  the  position  we  do  here  before  the  people,  and  as  the  attor- 
neys for  the  peoj>le  in  this  matter. 

The  counsel  states,  as  matter  of  argument,  and  as  a  reason  why  they 
are  not  prepared  to  argue  this  at  this  time,  that  Mr.  Sanborn,  their  asso- 
ciate counsel,  had,  prior  to  this  impeachment,  prior  to  the  filing  of  these 
articles  of  impeachment,  made  this  pre\aous  engagement  before  Judge 
McCrary,  which  was  to  co»ne  on  Tuesday.  It  strikes  me  that  if  that  was 
the  fact,  some  one  of  the  other  of  the  associate  counsel  ought  to  have    ' 
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tution  does  not  confer  upon  you  cognizance  of  these  matters,  that  you 
should  cautiously  refuse  to  take  cognizance  thereof  in  order  that  the 
proper  precedent  may  be  established  in  the  premises  at  this  early  day 
m  this  commonwealth.  You  understand  that  justice  does  not  fail,  })e- 
caose  you  may  be  unable  to  take  cognizance  of  an  offense.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  tribunal,  as  a  court  of  imi)eachment,  is  exceptional,  both  in 
respect  of  the  persons  over  whom  it  has  jurisdiction,  and  in  respect  of 
the  offenses  of  which  it  has  cognizance.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  course, 
about  the  punishment  of  offenders,  whoever  they  may  be,  by  and  before 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  There  is  nothing  then  for  this  court  to  be 
anxious  about,  in  case  vou  shall  find  that  your  jurisdiction  does  not 
extend  to  cases  of  this  kind.  The  offender  in  all  cases  can  be  taken  care 
of.  The  question  for  you  to  determine  is  whether  this  is  one  of  the 
cases,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged,  of  which  the  constitution  intend- 
ed that  you  should  take  cognizance.  The  correct  determination  of 
that  question  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  lio  the  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth, and  to  you  and  to  us  all,  than  is  the  decision  of  any 
question  involved  in  this  matter  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  respondent 
alone.  And  |  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  were  desirous,  and  thought  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  bring  this  question  before  you,  and  to  urge  upon  vou, 
its  meet  careful  consideration  in  limine  litis;  because  we  were  confident, 
ourselves,  that  there  is  no  case  here  over  which  this  court  has  any  juris- 
diction, or  of  the  issues  of  which  it  may  properly  take  cognizance. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  your  jurisdiction?  I^et  us,  if  possible,  en- 
deavor to  get  at  the  very  bottom  of  this  matter  in  a  dispassionate  and 
judicial  manner.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  it,  but  it  is  well 
enough  to  bring  tq  your  mind  the  exact  language  of  the  constitution,  under 
which  all  the  power  you  have  in  this  case  is  derived.  In  the  first  place, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  jurisdiction  only  of  a  very 
few  penions ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  of  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
offenses. 

"The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor  and  Attorney 
General," — ^five  executive  officers — "and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  court 
and  of  the  District  courts,"  are  the  only  persons  in  this  State  that  can 
be  tried  by  this  tribunal.  You  are  aware,  that  is  a  jurisdiction  very 
different  from  what  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  exercised  in  cases  of 
impeachment.  They  can  try  any  subject,  whether  an  officer  or  private 
dtizen ;  and  in  case  of  conviction  administer  full  punishment.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  this  particularly,  because,  in  considering  the 
authorities  and  the  arguments  in  this  case,  you  must  not  lose  siglit  of 
the  fiict  that  while  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  impeachment  and 
the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  character  of  the  offenses  that  can  be  tried,  are 
the  same  here  as  they  are  under  the  common  law  of  England,  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  yet,  jurisdiction,  as  to  the  publishment,  and  as  to  the  per- 
sons, has  been  very  much  curtailed  in  this  country,  and  es])ecially  under 
the  constitution  of  this  State.  Here  there  are  only  five  executive  offi- 
cere,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  district  courts  that 
can  be  impeached. 

And  here  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  one  argument 
often  used  in  cases  of  this  kind.  It  is  said  :  "you  confess,  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  your  demurrer,  that  the  respondent  has  committed  the  acts 
alleged  in  these  articles:  What  will  you  do  to  one  who  violates  all  sense 
of  propriety  and  decorum  in  this  >vav?  What  are  vou  going  to  do  with 
him?"       ' 
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Well,  there  are  various  ways  of  disposing  of  offenders  without  strain- 
ing the  constitutional  powers  of  any  judicial,  civil  or  political  body  or 
pei-son.  There  are.  in  the  fii-st  place,  various  remedies  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  various  courts  of  law  ;  then,  again,  there  is  the  remedy  of  public 
opinion  ;  and  there  is  the  remedy  of  the  ballot  box.  It  is  obvious  that 
tliere  are  a  great  many  offenses  of  a  public  nature  which  a  judge  in  this 
State  or  any  other  State,  may  commit,  which  disturb  you  when  you. 
hear  of  tlicui,  which  offend  you  .when  you  behold  them,  and  for  which  you 
may  think  he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  office ;  but  nevertheless  they  are 
not  the  kind  of  offenses  of  which  it  was  intended  that  this  court  should 

» 

have  cognizance. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  judges  over 
which  this  court  has  any  jurisdiction  are  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and* 
district  courts.  The  constitution  authorizes  the  creation  -of  inferior 
courts,  and  the  legislature,  in  pursuance  of  that  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, has  created  infeiior  courts,  which  are  now  in  existence.  There  is 
the  municipal  court  of  this  city,  which  is  one  of  considerable  jurisdiction. 
They  have  a  municipal  court  in  Minneapolis.  And  there  used  to  be  a 
court  of  common  pleas  both  here  and  in  Minneapolis.  These  common 
pleas  courts  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  district  courts.  The  judges 
of  those  courts  could  not  be  tried  before  this  tribunal ;  although  it  is 
just  as  important  tliat  they  should  be  punished  for  their  offenses,  as  fer 
as  the  public  interest  and  the  public  weal  are  concerned,  as  the  judges  of 
the  district  courts.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
thought  that  the  power  to  try  and  punish  these  judges  ought  not  to  l^e 
confen-ed  on  this  tribunal ;  not  that  they  should  go  unpunished,  but 
that  the  power  of  punishing  them  should  not  be  given  to  this  court* 
The  organic  law  makei-s  were  jealous  of  extending  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment, aiid  very  properly  so.  In  the  light  that  the  history  of  the  courts  of 
impeachment  in  this  country  and  Europe,  throws  upon  the  subject 
it  was  very  natural  and  reasonable  that  the  framers  of  our  constitu- 
tion should  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  extension  of  the  power  of  im- 
peachment, and  seek  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  restricted  the  right  of  impeachment  to  a  very  few  officers, 
while  as  to  those,  they  have  conferred,  as  I  think  I  shall  show  you,  the 
power  of  impeachment  for  exactly  the  same  offenses  as  those  which,  to- 
day, are  impeachable  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

What  are  the  offenses  which  can  be  tried  before  this  court?  They 
are,  "Corrupt  conduct  in  office,"  and  "crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
These  are  exactly  the  same  that  the  common  law  of  England  has  estab- 
lished as  the  offenses  for  which  persons  may  be  impeached  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  What  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors?  They  are  in- 
dictable offenses  I  It  is  well  settled,  as  I  think  you  will  see,  that  no 
crime  is  impeachal^le,  unless  it  be  also  indictable.  I  think  that  this  propo- 
sition, (and  it  is  a  very  important  one  for  your  consideration)  can  be  es- 
tablished beyond  perad venture.  No  crime,  no  offense  is  impeachable 
unless  it  be  indictable.  And  here  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  states,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  confirm  this  view  by  the  very  lan- 
guage used.  Now  mark,  that  in  England,  you  could  not  only  impeach, 
as  you  can  here,  for  offenses  that  were  indictable,  but  you  could  im- 
peach anybody  J  and  you  could  punish  them  completely.  When  the 
framers  of  the  federal  constitution  came  to  introduce  the  power  of  im- 
peachment into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  limited  the 
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right  of  impeachment  to  public  officers  ;  and  they  limited  the  punish- 
ment to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  for  holding  office.  And 
all  the  states  have  followed  their  example.  Now  you  see  what  their 
view  was.  It  was  to  give  to  the  impeaching  power,  the  high  court  of 
impeachment,  the  right  to  try  officers  for  the  official  i)hase  of  their  of- 
feodses  ;  to  try  their  offenses  so  far  (and  no  farther)  as  they  were  com- 
mitted under  color  of  office j  and  to  limit  the  punisliment  to  removal  from 
office,  and,  if  necessary,  to  disqualification  for  holding  office  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  punishment  was  intended  to  l^e,  and  was,  offirkd-,  to  meet  their 
official  crimes.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  that  con\4ctions  for 
crimes  committed  under  color  of  office  might  be  had  through  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  of  impeachment,  they  reserved  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nalfi,  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  man  in  his  indi\ddual  capacity  and 
as  a  citizen.     Mark  now  the  language  : 

"ThcGoveraor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attorney  General,  and 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  district  courts,  may  be  impeached  for 
oorrapt  conduct  in  office,  or  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  but  judgment  in  such 
cases  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  in  this  State." 

Now,  mark  what  follows  : 

•The  party  convicted  thereof  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  according  to  law." 

• 

Substantially  the  same  language  is  used  in  that  behalf  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and,  I  believe  in  the  constitution  of  every 
State  of  this  Union. 

There  is  some  difference  in  regard  to  offenses  for  which  the  officers 
mav  be  tried,  but  they  all  limit  the  punishment  as  it  is  limited  here, 
and  reserve  the  right  to  punish  the  same  offender  )>efore  the  ordinary 
tribunals  by  indictment. 

What  do  we  gather  from  this  ?  We  gather,  in  the  first  place,  that  in 
transferring  the  impeaching  power  from  England  into  this  country,  the 
founders  of  our  institutions  thought  it  was  not  well  that  this  power 
should  not  extend  to  other  })ersoiis  than  officers  (in  this  State  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  officers,)  and  that  it  should  not  extend  beyond  pun- 
ishii^  the  offickd  aspect  of  their  offenses,  leaving  the  personal  aspect, 
their  responsibility  as  citizens,  to  be  answered  for  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  But  mark  this  :  It  says,  punishment  by  "  indictment ;"  as 
though  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  no  doubt  that  anybody  who 
could  be  impeached  as  an  officer,  could  also  be  indicted  as  a  citizen  ; 
that  the  two  modes  of  trial  and  impeachment  went  together  ;  that  there 
was  no  such  thing,  and  would  be,  during  all  time  to  come,  no  such  thing 
as  impeaching  an  officer  for  an  offense  which  he  did  not  commit  under 
color  of  office,  and  for  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  would  not  also  be  subject 
to  indictment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  exceedingly  important  point,  and  I  assure 
yon  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
proposition,  that  no  offense  is  impeachable  which  is  not  indictable,  and 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "crimes  and  misdemeanors."  They 
mean  indictable  offenses. 

I  am  aware  that  occasionally,  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  in  the  parti- 
anship  of  writers,  there  have  appeared  a  few  persons  who  have  con- 
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tended  otherwise,  and  who  have  pointed  to  the  list  of  impeachments 
England  from  the  14th  century  down  to  the  last  impeachment,  whic 
waa  ftbout  seventy-five  years  ago,  (I  think  about  1805,)  as  furnishing  ia-| 
stances  where  persons  were  impeached  for  ofi'enses  other  than  indictabl 
crimes. 

But  I  assure  you  that  if  you  examine  these  cases  critically,  you  m 
find  they  do  not  sustain  that  view.  Professor  Dwight  (who  review 
these  cases^and  whose  article  upon  the  subject  of  impeachment,  I  shi 
furnish  to  you,)  Judge  Story,  Judge  Rawle  and  Daniel  Webster,  hav 
very  clearly  announced  the  doctrine  to  be  overwhelmingly  the  othei 
way.  And  you  will  find  another  thin^,  that  if  you  look  through  th 
whole  list  of  impeachments  before  the  House  of  Lords  (I  have  them  hen 
in  volume  5,  of  Comyn's  Digest,  to  which  I  refer  you,  at  pages  804 — 306, 
and  note  the  causes  for  which  they  were  had,  in  every  instance,  wh 
any  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  the  causes  being  indictable  of- 
fenses, it  is  a  case  of  alleged  political  misconduct  where  some  officer  o: 
high  standing  has,  or  has  been  claimed  to  have  exercised  the  funotio 
of  his  office,  corruptly.  For  instance,  take  the  case  which  looks  to  us,  nowa 
days,  very  ridiculous,  where  a  Prime  Minister  was  impeached  for  givinf^ 
medicine"  to  the  King!  You  can  at  once  seethe  tneory  of  that  im- 
peachment, viz  :  That  it  was  dangerous,  and  treasonable,  to  allow  thej 
Ministers  of  the  government  and  political  managers  of  the  country 
standing  so  near  the  person  of  the  King,  to  give  mSiicine  to  him.  I  di 
not  know  whether  this  was  an  indictable  offense  at  the  common  law  o 
not.  But  there  ar^  many  similar  cases  where  the  offenses  charged  werel 
undoubtedly  also  indictable  at  conmion  law.  And  in  every  instance! 
you  will  see  that,  whether  or  not,  the  offease  charged  was  indictable,  i 
was  at  all  events  a  case,  of  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  So  in  regard  to 
the  Admiral  of  the  fleet  who  was  once  impeached  for  not  proi)erly  pro- 
tecting the  costs.  That  was  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  It  may  also  be! 
indictable.  'Professor  Dwight  says  all  these  offenses  were  indictable.;] 
You  must  remember,  in  considering  those  cases,  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  the  House  of  Conmions,  during  political  excitement  in 
England,  preferred  charges  which  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  enter- 
tain, and  which  the  Lords  refused  to  consider  on  the  express  ground 
that  the  charges  presented  no  crime  known  to  the  law — no  indictable 
offense. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Houses  of  Representatives  in  this  country, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  may  and  probably  will,  as  the 
accusing  power,  frequently  charge  persons  with  offenses  which  are  not 
indictable  and  hence  not  impeachable.  We  insist  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  done  so  in  the  instance  before  you.  We  insist  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  presented  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  respondent  in  this  case,  before  this  body,  for  offenses  which 
are  not  impeachable  and  of  which  you  have  therefore  no  cognizance. 
That  is  the  question  which  we  are  now  trying  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  upon  which  we  wish  and  hope  to  invoke  your  fEivorable 
judgment. 

I  may  state,  here,  so  that  you  can  fully  understand  and  see  the  driil 
of  my  present  remarks,  that  I  propose,  when  I  get  to  it,  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  none  of  the  offenses  charged  in  these  articles,  are  indictable 
under  the  statutes  of  this  State  or  at  common  law.  I  think  I  shall  be 
quite  successful  in  doing  so.  I  desire,  therefore,  before  I  get  to  that, 
tntit  you  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  uow  under  considera- 
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tion,  and  satisfy  yourselves,  beyond  any  doubt,  what  the  law  is  upon 
the  qoestion  that  I  am  now  discussing.  I  desire  that  we  shall  get  upon 
a  rocky  foundation  here  ;  one  that  we  shall  see  is  irrefragable.  I  shall, 
although  it  is  always  tedious  to  the  listener,  as  well  as  tiresome  to  the 
speaker,  to  read  you  a  few  paragraphs  from  Judge  Story's  comment- 
aries* ;  because  it  is  very  important,  since  you  may  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  tuue  to  investigate  this  matter  personally,  that  you  shall  perceive 
that  I  am  not  misstating,  in  the  least,  the  doctnne  upon  this  subject. 

The  proposition  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  maintain,  and  which  I 
desire  to  have  you  fully  apprehend  is  this:  that  every  offense  which  is 
impeachable,  every  offense  for  which  any  one  can  be  impeached  before 
this  tribunal,  is  ako  indictable  ;  and  that  if  it  be  not  indictable  it  is  not 
impeachable.  But,  more  than  this  :  you  should  understand  right  Ijere, 
(because  the  arguments  upon  these  questions  Avill  necessarily  be  some- 
what blended  together)  that  only  those  indictable  offenses  which  are 
committed  muler  aJor  of  office,  that  is,  in  the  administration  of  oflfice,  are 
impeachable.  First,  no  crime  or  offense  is  impeachable,  unless  it  be  in- 
dictable. Second,  no  indictable  crime  is  impeachable,  in  this  country, 
imlegs  it  is  committed  in  the  administration  of  office, — ^^^under  color  of 
office,"  as  the  authorities  phrase  it. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  the  respondent  in.  this  case  should  obstruct 
the  highway  in  front  of  his  residence,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  town  in  which 
he  lives.  He  has  committed  an  offense  at  common  law,  for  which  he 
can  be  indicted.  Would  it  not  be  quite  ridiculous  to  impeach  him  and 
to  remove  bini  from  the  office  of  judge,  because  he  had  committed  a 
ouiaance  in  the  highway.  I  desire  that  you  should  get  this  distinction 
into  your  minds.  It  is  entirely  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  honor- 
able bodv  who  are  lawyers,  and,  perhaps  to  many  others,  that  obstruct- 
ing the  fiighway.,  and  numerous  other  offenses  of  that  kind,  are  indict- 
able at  common  law.  But  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  impeach  a 
judge  for  an  offense  of  that  sort,  which  could  not  possibly  have  any 
beanng  upon  his  official  conduct.  I  mention  this,  an  extreme  instance, 
perhaps,  for  illustration;  but  in  theory  it  is  no  different  from  any  other 
individual  offense,  as  adultery,  burglary  and  other  offenses  which  are  in- 
dictable, but  which  are  not  impeachable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  no  official  phase  or  bearing,  and  for  the  further  simple  reason  that 
they  are  necessarily  committed  by  the  offenders  as  individuals  and  not 
ag  officers.  None  of  those  offenses,  however  disgraceful,  which  are  al- 
together committed  by  the  offenders  in  their  individual  capacity  and  re- 
hdoDS,  can  be  r^arded  as  committed  in  the  administration  of  office  ; 
and  the  ordinary  tribunals  are  ample  for  the  vindication  of  right,  and 
the  punishment  of  wrong,  in  all  such  cases.  We  do  not  need  a  court  of 
impeachment  to  try  a  judge,  or  any  other  officer,  for  obstructing  a  street, 
for  bui^lary,  for  murder,  for  theft  or  any  other  like  offense.  We  need  a 
court  of  impeachment  to  try  and  punisn  judges'  and  the  other  enumer- 
aled  officers,  for  indictable  offenses,  when  they  commit  those  indictable 
o&nses  in  the  administration  of  their  offices.  That  is  what  we  need, 
and  all  that  we  need  ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  ex- 
oeedingly  important  that  you  should  take  care  to  restrict  the  exercise  of 
your  powers  clearly  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  constitution. 
Let  us  see  now  what  Judge  Story  says  upon  the  subject : 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Do  you  read  from  Story  on  the  constitution? 
Mr.  Alus.     I  do,  sir. 

"  The  fQiirtb  section  of  the  second  article  is  as  follows  : 
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as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  continuance.  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  Senators  to  weigh  the  reasons  for  and  the  reasons  against.  The 
board  of  managers  simply  content  themselves  with  making  their  objec- 
tion, leaving  the  matter  to  the  Senate  to  determine. 

Senator  Crooks.  Unless  the  board  of  mangers  object,  I  would  make 
a  motion,  to  the  eifect  that  this  court  do  now  adjourn  to  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock. 

Senator  Castle.  Won't  the  Senator  from  Ramsev  make  the  motion 
that  when  the  Senate  do  adjourn  it  adjourn  to  ten  o'clock,  Thursday 
morning. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wajsb- 
ington. 

S^iator  D.  Buck.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  that  motion 
before  we  adjourn  here  to-day.  Some  of  the  Senators  desired  to  put 
this  matter  oi*  hearing  at  a  different  date,  from  to-day.  They  had  busi- 
ness in  court;  they  were  not  accommodated,  they  had  to  adjourn  the 
business  which  they  had  in  court, — put  it  over.  And  now  counsel  come 
in  here  and  ask  that  41  Senators  shall  concede  to  the  wish  of  one  of  the 
attorneys  here  to  enable  him  to  go  on  and  try  a  patent-right  case.  I  think 
it  is  asking  too  much  of  this  Senate  to  adjourn  for  that  purpose  They 
have  had  ^  days  in  which  to  prepare  this  case,  and  it  Was  the  duty  of  that 
attorney  to  attend  to  this  case  and  make  proper  preparations  and  to 
come  in  here  and  try  it,  or  else  employ  other  attorneys.  They  have  got 
three  very  able  attorneys  here  to-day,  and  they  have  not  been  preoccu- 
pied; it  seems,  so  but  what  they  can  come  here;  and  I  for  one  object  to  post- 
poning this  case  until  day  after  to-morrow.  It  is  a  matter  that  they 
ought  to  be  prepared  for. 

The  counsel  says  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  jurisdic- 
tion, over  this  respondent.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  I  understand 
that  when  we  served  the  articles  of  impeachment  upon  him  we  had  jur- 
isdiction. It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  come  into  this  court  in  order 
for  us  to  have  jurisdiction  of  this  case.  We  can  proceed  and  try  in  an 
impeachment  case  whether  the  respondent  is  present  or  not.  That  is  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  authorities  that  treat  upon  these  questions.  He 
may  even  resign;  then  we  still  have  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  to  go  on  and  try 
the  case  and  say  whether  or  not  he  should  not  be  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing office  further.  It  is  asking  too  much  to  put  this  case  ofi*  under  these 
circumstances.     I  am,  for  one,  opposed  to  this  adjournment. 

Senator  Crooks.  Mr.  President,  I  think  a  further  reason  why  this  ad- 
jourment  should  be  had  is  this:  on  a  call  of  the  Senate  this  morcglng 
there  was  but  one  member  of  the  Senate, — Senator  Beman, — ^for  whom 
an  excuse  was  asked  for  non-attendance;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  other  Senators  may  and  ^vill  be  here  attending  to  their  duties  by 
Thursday  morning.  They  can  all  be  reached  by  the  Senate  if  necessary, 
and  should  be  reached,  and  called  here.  We  have  power  to  bring  them 
here  and  that  power  should  be  exercised,  both  in  justice  to  the  State,  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  to  the  respondent.  And  I  trust  that  an  adjourn- 
ment will  take  place.  I  think  it  is  best  that  the  argument  should  be 
heard  before  as  full  a  Senate  as  possible.  It  may  be  the  short  way  out 
of  a  long  trial.  I  trust  that  the  Senators  will  agree  upon  this  motion  for 
an  adjournment  for  this  reason.  One  Senator  has  been  excused  to-day 
and  other  Senators  ought  to  be  here,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  here. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  was  not  aware  before  that  one  member  of  a  court 
had  a  right  to  go  out  and  bring  in  another  member  of  the  court.    The 
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hMOority  of  the  Senate  has,  when  acting  as  a  Senate,^  btif  I  never  knew 
bmie  of  a  part  of  the  judges  sending  out  and  compelling  tha  y)alance  of 
the  court  to  come  in.     It  may  be  law  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  would  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington, — ^that  we  adjourn  imtil  to-moiTow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  that  in  the  meantime  Mr.  AUis  be  requested 
to  gather  up  his  books  and  documents  and  give  his  argument  to  the  court 
tojDorrow. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     I  second  that  motion. 

Senator  A.  M.  Johnson.  I  would  ask  the  counsel  whether  that  would 
accommodate  them, — whether  it  Avould  really  meet  the  ends  of  justice. 

Mr.  Allis.  It  would  not,  because  Mr.  Sanborn  could  not  l)e  here. 
Anybody  can  see  that  it  is  as  necessarv  for  the  associate  counsel  to  be 
here  as  it  is  for  the  counsel  who  is  speaking. 

The  PlUQSiDENT.  Senator  Wilson  moves  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
4he  motion  to  adjourn  so  that  when  the  Senate  do  adjourn  it  adjourn  un- 
til to-morrow   inoming  at   10  o'clock.     Are  the  Senate  ready  for  tl«? 


Senator  Crooks.     I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Senate  called  for  the  yeas  and  imys. 

The  Clerk  .called  the  roll,  and  there  were  yeas  10,  and  nays  !(>,  as 
Mlows: 

Yeas — Buck,  Campbell,  Case,  Johnson  F.  1.,  Johns(m  H.  B.,  I^awrance, 
McCormick,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

Nays — Aaker,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  1).,  Hinds,  Howard, 
Johnson  A.  M.,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson,  Powers, 
Schaller  and  Schaleen. 

So  the  motion  to  amend  was  lost. 

The  President.  The  Clerk  mil  call  the  roll  upon  the  motion  of  Sena- 
tor Crooks. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  whereupon  there  were  yeas  16,  and  nays  9. 

Ihose  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  I).,  Hinds,  How- 
ard, Johnson  A.  M.,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterf?on,  Powei*s, 
8haUer  and  Shalleen. 

Those  wbo  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

•Messrs.  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  ("ase,  Johnson  F.  1.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Mc- 
Comiick,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

So  the  motion  prevailed. 

Senator  Castle  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  court,  constituting  the.  judiciary 
committee  of  the  Senate,  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  i)re])are  tod  re- 
port such  additional  and  further  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
enury  for  the  government  of  the  court  in  this  trial. 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rules  already 
idopted  by  this  court,  were  evidently  framed  simply  with  referent^o  to 
the  preliminary  proceedings  in  the  case.  Tiie  actual  trial  of  tlie  case, 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  order  of  debate,  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations gen^sally  appertaining  to  such  a  trial  are  not  provided  for  by 
the  general  Senate  rules  and  are  not  reached  by  the  rules  already  adop- 
ted.   I  therefore  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Gilfillan  offered  the  following  resolution — 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  100  copies  of  the  daily  proceedings  of 
'6  4 
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the  court,  and  that  4OO  volumes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  impeachment 
and  trial  ther.eof  of  Judge  Cox,  and  that  there  be  bound  of  such  proceed- 
ings one  copy  for  the  use  of  each  member  and  officer  of  the  Senate,  fend 
1(W  copies  for  the  use  of  the  law  library. 

Senator  Gilfillan.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  resolution  now  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  for  the  public  printer  to  know  how  many  copies  of 
the  daily  record  or  journals  he  shall  issue.  It  strikes  me  that  100  copies 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial.  The  second  section  of 
that  resolution  contemplates  the  publication  in  permanent  and  volume 
form  of  the  report  of  the  trial.  I  understand  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  number  definitely  fixed  now  because,  from  day  to  day,  as  they 
print  the  journal,  they  also  print  the  extra  number  of  copies  to  form 
the  permanent  record  ;  and  that  if  it  is  done  now  it  saves  the  State  the 
expense  of   double  compensation.     I  have  copied  the  number  to  be 

Srinted  from  the  report  of  Judge  Page's  case,  that  being  the  number  we 
xed  upon  in  that  case,  and  it  appaars  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  num- 
ber.   I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  to  the  res- 
olution, it  is  to  include  the  board  of  managers  and  counsel  for  respon- 
dent in  the  number  for  whom  copies  shall  be  bound. 

Senator  Gilfillan.    I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  as  amended. 

Senator  Crooks.  If  there  is  no  farther  business,  I  move  that  the 
court  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  prevailed. 


SIXTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Dec.  15th,  1881. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Castle,  Crooks, 
Gilfillan  C.  D..  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Macdonald,  Mc- 
Laughlin, Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  PetersoiT,  Powers,  Rice, 
Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  oath  was  then  administered  by  the  President  to  J.  E.  Lyons,  one 
of  the  official  stenographers  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, as  follows: 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  faithfully  perform 
the  duties  of  your  office  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  ability,  so 
help  you  God. 

The  President.  During  the  sitting  of  the  Senate  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, the  Sergeant-at-arms  will  preserve  the  best  possible  order, 
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and  Bee  that  there  is  no  communication  in  the  lobby,  and  as  little  mov- 
ing about  as  possible. 

Are  there  any  motions  or  resolutions  to  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings or  any  other  business  to  be  transacted  preliminary  to  the  listen- 
ing to  argument  of  the  counsel? 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  from  the  committee  on  expense  and  accounts, 
rabmits  the  following,  which  will  be  read  by  the  Clerk. 
The  Clerk  then  read  the  resolution,  which  was  as  follows: 
The  committee  on  expense  and  accounts  to  whom  was  referr  ed  the 
matter  of  the  compensation  for  all  services  required  by  the  court,  except 
that  of  the  stenographic  reporters,  do  respectmlly  report,  that  they  have 
considered  the  subject,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  : 

The  compensation  of  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fense shall  be  two  dollars  per  day;  the  time  to  commence  when  they  are 
6wom  and  cease  when  they  leave  the  witness  stand,  and  that  they  be  al- 
lowed one  <}ay'8  time  in  addition  thereto  while  coming  to  the  trial,  and  a 
like  time  in  returning  therefrom,  and  six  cents  per  mue  for  the  necessary 
distance  traveled  in  goins  to  and  returning  from  the  place  of  trial. 

The  compensation  of  the  Sergeant  and  .distant  8ergeant-at-Arms  shall 
be  five  doUars  per  day  and  the  necessary  traveling  expenses,  exclusive 
of  his  boarding  account. 

The  compensation  of  the  Clerk  shall  be  ten  dollars  per  day. 

The  compensation  of  the  Postmaster  shall  be  five  dollars  per  day. 

The  compensation  of  the  person  who  shall  keep  clean  the  court  room 
shall  be  two  dollars  per  day. 

The  President.  There  being  no  objection  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  considered  as  adopted. 

Are  there  any  further  motions,  resolutions  or  reports  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.,  offers  the  following  resolution  which  will 
be  read. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  resolution,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  time  allowed  to  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  in  the  argument  in  the  support  of  the  demurrer  shall  be  six 
hours,  and  a  like  period  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  in  the 
aigmnent  in  opposition  to  the  demurrer. 

The  President.    The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  would  like  to  have  the  resolution  read  again. 

The  President.  The  resolution  will  be  again  read  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  counsel. 

The  resolution  was  then  re-read. 

The  President.  Pending  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion^ are  there  any  remarks  either  by  Senators  or  by  counsel. 

Senator  Castle.  I  hiirdly  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  arbitrary 
role  of  this  kind.  I  know  myself  how  embarrassing  it  is,  particularly 
when  associated  with  other  gentlemen  who  are  also  to  speak  upon  the 
same  subject,  to  be  hampered  in  the  way  of  the  limitation  of  time.  I 
presume  that  the  time  given  will  be  ample,  still  it  may  not  be.  This 
may  be  a  question  of  some  importance,  and  may  go  to  the  scope  or  effect 
of  this  whole  question  of  impeachment.  I  hardly  think  it  desirable  to 
«ay  to  these  gentlemen  you  shall  have  just  so  long  and  no  longer  to  pre- 
sent your  views.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  hardly  fair.  I  had  almost  said 
hardly  courteous.  I  move  that  the  resolution  lie  upon  the  table, — No! 
-I  won't  do  that,  because  that  will  cut  off  debate,  but  I  certainly  hope 
the  resolution  will  not  be  adopted. 
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The  commentator  here  referred  to  is  Judge  Rawle. 

Upon  the  other  point  his  language  is  as  follows :  '^  The  legitimate  causes  of  iM 
peachment  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  They  can  have  reference  only  ^| 
public  character,  and  ofHcial  duty.  The  words  of  the  text  are,  *' treason,  bribei 
and  other  hi^h  crimes  and  misaemeanors."  The  treason  contemplatcnl  must 
against  the  United  States.  In  general,  those  offenses,  which  may  be  comraitt 
equally  bv  a  private  person,  as  a  public  officer,  are  not  the  subjects  of  impeachi 
Murder,  burglary,  robbery,  and  indeed  all  offenses  not  immediately  connected 
office,  except  the  two  expressly  mentioned,  are  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  y 
cial  proceedings,  and  neither  house  can  regularly  inquire  into  them,  except  fii^ 
the  purpose  of  expelling  a  member.'* 

We  have  here  the  united  voices  of  Judge  Story  and  of  Judge  RartlfH 
in  support  of  our  proposition,  for  Judge  Story  is  quoting  with  approval^ 
from  Judge  Rawle's  connnentaries  on  tlie  constitution  of  the  United; 
States. 

Mr.  President:  I  desire  now  to  trespass,  for  a  few  minutes,  npoH 
your  patience,  to  read  to  you  some  paragraphs  from  an  article  written 
by  Professor  Dwight, — ^in  fact,  a  lecture  of  Professor  Dwight,  before  thfe 
Columbia  law  school  in  New  York  City, — which  cover  this  whole 
question.  You  aU  know  who  Professor  Dwight  is.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  professor  in  the  Columbia  law  school,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  the  day.  This  article  was  written  some  yeafli 
ago,  and,  although  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  fact,  was,  I  supposei 
suggested  by  the  proceedings  upon  the  impeachment  of  President  John- 
son. The  impeachment,  and  the  debates  arising  out  of  it,  had  suggested 
to  him  the  propriety,  and  the  necessity  of  the  further  discussion  and  exam* 
ination  of  this  subject.  And  I  ask  the  close  and  careful  attention  of  tlite 
members  of  this  body — in  as  much  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  read  or 
to  speak  in  this  room, — ^to  what  Professor  Dwight  says,  because  he 
states  every  proposition  with  remarkable  clearness,  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy and  I  think  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  He  had  no  partisan 
or  political  motives  to  subserve  ;  he  was  simply  a  professor  in  the  law 

school.  I  read  from  volume  6  of  the  American  Ijaw  Register,  page  258: 
When  a  criminal  act  has  been  committed,  it  mav  evidently  be  regarded  in  three 
aspects:  First,  the  injur}' to  the  individual  or  his  family  may  be  considered; 
second,  the  wrong*  to  the  executive  officer  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
laws  may  be  looked  at ;  and,  third,  the  mind  may  dwell  upon  the  general  wron^ 
done  to  the  State  or  **  the  people ''  as  we  say  in  modern  times.  This^view  was  ear- 
ly taken  in  the  common  law  ;  the  injury  to  the  individual  was  redressed  by  a  pro- 
ceeding called  an  appeal ;  the  injury  to  tbeking,  by  a  process  called  an  indictment: 
the  wrong  to  the  entire  nation  by  a  proceeding  termed  impeachment.  la 
process  of  time  the  injury  to  the  individual  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  private 
and  not  as  a  public  wrong,  so  that  in  the  progress  of  the  law  there  remained  two 
great  criminal  proceedings — indictment  and  impeachment. 

•  •♦•*  #•♦ 

It  will  tend  to  a  cleaner  understanding  of  our  subject  if  the  resemblances  and 
contrasts  of  an  indictment  and  impeachment  be  carefully  pointed  out.  An  in- 
dictment is  a  presentment  in  writing  by  a  body  of  men  not  less  in  number  than 
twelve  nor  more  than  twenty- three,  of  crimes  committed  within  their  own  coun- 
tv.  This  presentment  is  made  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  e.  g.,  the  King's 
Bench.  Its  only  effect  is  to  pronounce  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  these  men 
(grand  inry)  that  there  is  apparent  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  criminal 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  person  against  whom  the  indictment  is 
found.  He  is  therefore  arrested,  and  either  held  in  custody  or  required  to  find  suf- 
ficient security  to  await  his  trial.  Notwithstanding  his  indictment,  the  law  still 
presumes  his  innocence,  and  takes  no  action  against  him  except  that  which  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  his  attendance  at  the  trial.  Anything  more  than  this,  any  depri- 
vation of  property,  any  forfeiture  of  his  civil  rights,  while  the  indictment  is  peild- 
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IPC  ]«  wJiqU J  opposed  to  the  geniui  and  Spirit  of  .the  common  law  The  indict- 
ment  in  doe  coune  of  law  is  brought  on  to  trial  before  an  assigned  term  of  the 
criminal  court.  The  case  must  now  be  presented  to  a  trial  jury  presided  over  by  a 
Jud^e.  ^  The  government  who  has  in  charge  the  criminal  must,  notwithstanding 
tfie  indictment,  overcome  the  presumption  of  the  prisoner's  innocence  :  and  only 
ttvihe  suxieriority  of  its  proofs  can  a  verdict  be  obtained  against  the  prisoner.  When 
Judgment  18  entered  upon  the  verdict,  for  the  first  time  commence  the  penalties 
and  forfeitures  of  the  law.  The  convicted  criminal  may  lose  his  property,  his  lib- 
erty, or  life,  as  the  result  of  the  proceeding.  It  is  thus  seen  that  an  indictment  is 
nothing  more  than  a  method  of  trial  established  to  introduce  solemnity,  delibera- 
tion, and  caution  into  judicial  proceedings.  It  pre-supposes  the  existence  and  de- 
finition of  crimes.    It  is  a  method  of  trial,  and  nothing  more. 

If  we  now  recur  to  an  impeachment,  it  will  be  found  that  it,  too,  is  a  present- 
ment bj  a  body  of  men  that  a  crime  has  been  committed.  It  is  no  longer  a  pre- 
sentment by  a  small  member  of  twenty'- three  men,  but  of  the  entire  House  of  Com- 
mons, representing  the  state  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  injured.  It,  too,  is 
made  in  writing  under  the  name  of  Articles  of  Impeachment.  The  tribunal  before 
whom  the  articles  are  brought  is  a  court  of  justice,  not  the  ordinary  court,  it  is 
tiae,  but  still  a  court  composed  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  may 
eaterttin  a  presentment  for  any  crime  whether  it  be  a  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
wiiether  it  be  committed  by  a  peer  or  commoner,  and  may  attach  to  conviction  the 
enfinazy  puniahments. 

That  the  Hoose  of  Lords  can  do,  but  we  cannot  do  it  in  this  country. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  an  impeachment  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  countv,  as 
aa  indictment  is,  but  the  House  of  Commons  may  present  cases  arising  anywhere 
witkin  their  jurisdiction.  For  this  reason,  impeachments  were  sometimes  resort- 
ed to,  Iwcause  if  treason  were  committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  In*-  an  Englishman, 
though  it  might  not  be  triable  in  an  ordinary  criminal  court  in  England,  as  it  was 
not  committed  in  an  English  county,  it  is  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
•f  Lords.  Thus,  Lord  Loval,  who,' while  in  Scotland,  was  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lioD  of  1745,  was  impeached,  as  lie  had  committed  no  overt  act  of  treason  in  Eng- 
laad  so  as  to  bring  the  case  before  an  English  jury ;  5  Campbeirs  Lord  Chancel- 
Ion  106.     His  co-conspirators  in  England  were  indicted  and  not  impeached. 

The  effect  of  an  impeachment,  like  that  of  an  indictment,  is  simply  that  there  is 
apparent  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  criminal  violation  of  the  laws  by 
the  individual  impeached.  He  may  in  proper  cases  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody 
•rreqnixed  to  give  security.  The  law  still  presumes  his  innocence,  and  can  do  no 
more  than  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  his  attendance  at  the 
trial  certain.  The  trial  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence observed  in  the  ordinary  courts :  the  person  impeached  can  only  be  convict- 
ed of  a  crime  known  to  the  law; 

But  not  of  one  manufactured  by  the  accusing  body,  or  even  by  the 
ooQit  of  impeachment. 

The  permtn  impeached  can  ardy  be  convicted  of  a  crime  known  to  the  law;  the  pnn- 
iahment  follows  that  attached  to  the  same  crime  by  the  ordinary  courts.  For- 
fettnie  of  rights  can  only  occur  after  conviction.  Impeachments,  like  indict- 
neats,  are  methods  of  procedure  in  criminal  cises  and  nothing  more. 

«  :^  *  ♦  4t  94(  4e 

When  the  United  States  Constitution  was  framed,  trial  by  impeachment  was 
follv  develo];>ed.  It  was  not,  however,  adopted  in  that  instrument  as  a  regular 
mode  of  criminal  procedure,  to  be  employed  in  lieu  of  an  indictment. 

Heretofore,  you  understand,  the  author  has  been  speaking  of  im- 
peaclmient  as  it  existed  in  England. 

It  was  made  a  means  of  trial  of  a  crime  so  far  as  it  had  a  political  bearing.  It  is 
used  as  a  means  of  depriving  officers  of  their  offices,  and  of  disqualifying  them 
from  holding  such  positions  in  the  future.  Still  it  is  requisite  that  a  crime  should 
be  committed  as  a  basis  lor  the  accusation. 
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Will  the  members  of  this  court  please  not  to  forget  that  the  fact  which  j 

I  desire  here  to  call  to  your  minds,  is  that^  no  cmiie,  as  we  claim,  iB  i 

charged  in  these  artieles  of  impeachment.  I 

I 

The  constitution  provides,  in  substance,  that  the  offense,  so  far  as  it  lias  a  purely  \ 

criminal  aspect,  shall  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts,  while  so  far  as  it  affects  thi  ; 

otficial  character,  it  shall  be  the  subject  of  impeachment. 

That  is  a  correct  statement  of  this  matter. 

Though  the  English  theory  and  procedure  still  substantially  continue,  impeach- 
ment in  our  law  has  a  comparatively  liarrow  scope.  The  House  of  Representa*  I 
tives,  in  analogy  to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  has  the  exclusive  power  of  | 
impeachment,  and  the  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate,  in  analogy  to  its  de*  | 
posit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  :  What  crimes 
are  the  subject  of  impeachment  ?  This  is  especially  the  question  that 
I  am  urging  upon  your  attention.     Prof.  Dwight  says  : 

Upon  this  topic  it  is  important  to  make  two  inquiries  :    First,   what  were   the 
subjects  under  the  English  law  which  could  be  tried  by  impeachment  ?    Second^ 
what  cases  under  our  system  can  be  tried  in  this  manner.    In  examining  the  first 
question,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  judgments  of   the  courts  are  not  absolutely 
uniform.    This  could  hardly  be  expected,   both  because  there  is  no  system  of  ap- 
peal by  means  of  which  authoritative  precedents  could  be  established,  and  because 
the  House  of  Lords  has  been  at  times  impelled  by  faction  or  overborne  by  impor- 
tunity or  overawed  by  fear.     The  weight  of  authority  is  therefore  to  be  followed* 
80  said  the  great  Selden,   in  a  speech  which  he  made' as  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  in  the  impeachment  of  Ratcliff.     "  It  were  better  to  examine  this  mat- 
ter according  to  the  rules  and  foundations  of  this  House  than  to  rest  upon  scattered 
instances."    4  How.  S.  T.  47.    The  decided  weight  of  authority  is,  that  no   im- 
peachment will  lie  except  for  a  true  crime,  or,  in  other  words,  for  a  breach  of  the 
common  or  statute  law,  which,  if  committed  within  any  county  of  England,  would 
be  the  subject  of  indictment  or  information. 

Here  is  something  so  impoiiant  that  you  will  excuse  me  if  1  read  the 
last  sentence  once  more. 

The  decided  weight  of  authority  is,  that  no  impeachment  will  lie  except  for  a 
true  crime,  or,  in  other  words,  for  a  breach  of  the  common  or  statute  law,  which,  if 
committed  within  any  county  of  England  would  be  the  subject  of  indictment  or 
information. 

This  proposition  is  plainly  inferred  from  the  doctrine  already  established,  that 
impeachment  Is  simply  a  method  of  procedure.  It  presupposes  the  existence  of 
the  crime  for  the  redress  of  which  a  trial  is  instituted.  What  would  have  been 
the  check  upon  the  most  arbitrary  action  of  the  House  of  Lord<>,  if  it  might  decide 
the  existence  of  a  common  law  crime  without  reference  to  already  settled  rules. 
This  tribunal  was  only  rarely  caLed  to  act  —during  the  reign  of  the  Tudor  family 
its  functions  were  entirely  suspended.  The  rules  of  the  common  law  courts  were 
in  daily  discussion  and  exercise.  The  fundamental  distinction  between  felonies 
and  misdemeanors  were  fully  recognized  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment. It  is  asserted  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  both  upon  au- 
thority and  principle  notwithstanding  a  few  isolated  instances  apparently  to  the 
contrary,  that  no  impeachment  can  be  had  where  the  King's  Bench  would*  not 
have  held  that  a  crime  had  been  committed,  had  the  case  been  properly  before  it. 

You  will  please  remember  that  proposition — which  is  the  one  we  are 
endeavoring  to  establish  before  you — that  no  impeachment  can  be  had 
except  in  cases  where  the  King's  Bench  would  hold  that  a  crime  had 
been  committed. 


J 
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Tb«re  are  no  doubt  extreme  cases  favoring  an  opposite  view.  Thus  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  impeached  in  1641,  among  other  frivolous  charges,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  proposed  an  adjournment  while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
commons  were  so  offended  with  him  for  attempting  to  check  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  which  they  had  much  at  heart,  that  they  accompanied  tlie  impeachment 
with  a  petition  to  the  king  to  remove  the  duke  from  all  offices  of  public  trust, 
in  which  petition  the  Loras  refused  to  join :  4  How.  H.  T.  120.  This  is  but  the  ex- 
cess of  the  lower  house,  resolved  that  no  obstacle  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
shortest  path  to  Its  destined  goal.  In  early  times  a  quarrel  between  great  noble- 
meo  excited  the  interest  of  the  public  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  matter  was 
brought  up  for  disposition  in  Parliament  In  such  a  feud  between  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  the  Duke  of  Qloucester  (A.  D.  1451,)  there  was  a  formal  award  of 
icqaittal  of  the  party  accused,  and  the  **  Lords  enjoined  them  to  be  firm  friends 
for  the  future,  and  by  such  inducements  wrought  upon  them  that  they  shook  hands, 
snd  pirted  with  all  outward  signs  of  live  and  agreement  *  *         which 

jri^es mighty  satisfaction  to  all  people:"  1  How.  8.  T.  152.  Perhaps  no  more 
ingenious  plan  has  been  devised  to  settle  the  strifes  of^embittered  politicians,  since 
while  it  soothes  the  spirit  it  secures  notoriety.  A  strong  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  a  broad  power  of  impeachment  is  found  in  the  last  charge  of  a  series  made  bv 
the  Commons  against  one  of  the  worthless  judges  of  Charles  II 's  reign,  Ch.  «I . 
Scrojrgs. 

Mr.  President  :  I  ask  your  particular  attention  to  this,  because  we 
bve  here  word  for  word  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
this  fcHjroggs,  the  chief  justice  of  Charles  II,  acknowledged  by  everybody 
to  be  a  worthless  |>er8on.     He  was,  however,  never  tried. 

Its  words  are:  *' Whereas,  said  W.  Scroggs  being  advanced  to  be  chief  justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ought  by  a  sober,  gnive  and  virtuous  conversation, 
(0  hiTe  given  a  good  example  to  the  King's  liege  people,  and  to  demean  himself 
loswenble  to  the  dignity  of  so  eminent  a  sttition  ;  yet  he,  the  said  Sir  W.  Scroggs, 

09  the  contrary,  by  his  frequent  and  notorious  excesses  and  debaucheries,  and  his 
proboeaDd  atheistical  discourses,  doth  daily  affront  Almighty  God,  dishonor  hu 
l&jesty,  give  countenance  and  encouragement  to  all  manner  of  vice  and  wicked- 
nesi,  and  bring  the  highest  scandal  on  the  public  justice  of  the  Kingdom."  This 
vtian  article  in  an  impeachment  for  high  treason  [    The  articles  were  never  tried, 

10  that  they  only  serve  to  show  how  far  the  doctrine  of  ''constructive  treason" 
BUT  be  pushed  by  ingenious  committees :  13  Lord's  Journals,  737.  The  danger  of 
t  loose  construction  of  the  judicial  power  of  a  legislative  body  was  most  strikingly 
shown  when  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  revolution,  m  consequence  of  the 
ibolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  centered  within  it  both  the  power  of  im- 
peiK'hment  and  the  power  of  trial. 

At  the  trial  of  James  'Naylor,  an  insane  ranter,  who  would  now  be  sent  to  a 
loaitic  asylum,  there  was  a  large  minority  voting  to  put  him  to  death  for  bla^- 
pbemr.  The  majority  prevailed  by  deciding  to  whip  him,  set  him  in  the  pillory, 
^OK  lis  tongue  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  confine  him  in  Bridewell  at  hard 
bbor.  Undoubtedly  some  cases  which  at  the  present  time  seem  inexplicable  on 
myioand  theory,  depended  on  a  construction  of  statutes  now  forgotten,  or  upon 
i  violation  of  oflicial  oaths,  or  a  perverted  application  of  legal  rules  to  instances 
Mt  properly  govern^  by  them.  Thus,  a  prominent  citizen  of  London  was  im- 
poched  for  presenting  a  petition  to  Parliament,  wnich  now  seems  quite  harmless ; 
hat  it  was  asserted  to  be  a  sedetious  ]il>el,  and  consequently  criminal :  4  How.  S. 
T.,  152. 

You  will  see,  Mr.  President,  that  in  all  these  cases  in  England,  which 
di)  not  j)resent  what  to  us  appear  to  be  clearly  indictable  offenses,  yet 
when  we  get  back  to  the  facts,  they  were  claimed  at  the  time  to  be  in- 
dictable ;  like,  for  instance,  the  petition  mentioned  here  which  it  was 
claimed  was  a  seditious  libel,  and  consequently  indictable,  which,  as  this 
anther  says,  appears  to  persons  now-a-days  to  be  quite  innoc?nt,  and  the 
like  of  which  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence  in  our  news- 
papcre.  • 


it  void  becattse  it  violated  the  charter  of  that  Colony,  and  afterwords, 
upon  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  they  were  impeached. 

In  Ohio  they  impeached  two  judges  because  they  held  a  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional. And,  in  order  that  you  can  see  the  point  of  my  remarks' 
and  the  nianper  in  which  these  questions  arise, — ^the  prejudices,  the  pas- 
sions and  the  feelings  that  goad  people  on  in  such  cases,  I  will  state  briefly 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  law  was  passed  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  you  will  see  bow  important  it  is  that  the  correct  rule  should 
always  be  administered  in  these  cases  to  the  end  that  when  there  is  a 
blind  and  vicious  public  movement,  it  may  be  arrested  by  the  proper 
tribunal.  It  was  right  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  when  money  was 
very  scarce  ;  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  oi^nized  a  paper  money  bank, 
the  bills  of  which,  payable  in  some  fourteen  years,  and  declared  it  to  be 
legal  tender,  were  to  be  loaned  to  the  property  holders  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  taxable  property.  As  you  may  suppose  when  they  at- 
tempted to  use  this  money,  it  at  once  depreciated  and  would  not  circu- 
late, except  at  a  great  discount.  They  convened  the  legislature  again 
and  declfured  it  to  be  a  penal  offense  for  any  body  to  refuse  this  paper 
money,,  the  first  offense  being  punishable  by  a  fine  of  £100,  and  the  sec- 
ond by  a  greatly  increased  penalty.  It  so  happened  that  somebody  who 
want^  to  buy  some  meat  of  a  butcher  offered  him  this  money  in  pay- 
ment, and  he  refused  to  take  it,  for  which  refusal  the  butcher  was  in- 
dicted. The  case  went  before  the  Supreme  Court  and,  as  you  may  well 
suppose, — as  nobody  would  doubt  in  our  day, — ^the  law  was  declared 
void  as  being  in  violation  of  the  charter  of  ri]^ts  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  same  thing,  as  I  have  said,  happened  m  Ohio,  after  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  present  general  government  and  after  the  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union.  It  is  now  a  daily  occurrence  for  the  Supreme  Court 
that  sits  in  this  building,  and  for  the  Supreme  Court  ot  the  United 
States,  and  for  ever}'^  Court  in  the  land,  to  declare  laws  passed  by  th^ 
•l^slature,  and  by  congress,  to  be  unconstitutional.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  to  shQw.the  importance  of  being  cautious  and  deliberate,  and 
especially  so,  where  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  judiciary  are 
concerned.  If  these  legislatures  had  been  permitted  to  maintain  such  a 
principle  as  that  the  courts  copld  not  correct  their  legislation,  or  declare 
it  to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  organic  law,  there  would  be 
no  use  or  effect  in  having  an  organic  law  ;  there  would  be  no  protection 
for  a  citizen  under  the  bill  of  rights.  You  see  the  importance,  then,  es- 
pecially where  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  concerned,  of  exer- 
cising the  powers  of  this  court  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and  cau- 
tion. Indeed,  you  are  well  aware  that  there  has  been  great  repugnance 
everywhere  the  common  law  has  prevailed,  in  this  country  ana  in  Eng- 
land, to  allowing  even  the  indiotmerU  of  a  judge  for  any  offense  ;  because 
the  power  wap  liable  to  be  used  under  circumstances  which  might  affect 
his  independence  and  his  integrity  as  a  judge. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  this  behalf;  but  I  make  these  prelimin- 
ary remarks  in  order  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  underneath 
the  question  which  is  presented  for  your  consideration  to-day,  and  which 
is  raised  by  this  demurrer,  are  questions  of  vastly  greater  significance 
^nd  moment  than  any  personal  considerations  that  are  involved  affect- 
ing the  respondent  in  this  case.  It  is  of  the  gravest  importance  that 
you  should  be  sure  that  you  have  jurisdiction  of  the  case  presented  in 
these  articles  of  impeachment,  if  you  are  to  exercise  su<3h  jurisdiction. 
.A|^  it  is  Qf  equal  importance  if  you  have  not  jurisdiction^  if  the  consti- 
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flUpsflnppofles  this  Ixapeaohmeiit  to  be  out  of  the  ordiDury  And- common  CDtnse  of 
hw  tnd  joslioe,  it  is  yet  as  much  a  course  of  proceeding  according  to  the  conunon 
law  IS  any  other  whatever.  If  yoi^  bad  been  indicted,  the  indictment  must  have 
beearemoved  and  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Parliament  sitting.  In 
that  case  it  is  true,  you  had  been  accused  by  the  grand  jury  of  one  county  ;  in  the 
present,  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  by  their  representatives 
are  your  accusers : ' ' 

Theframers  of  the  New  York  constitution  of  A.  D.  1777,  held  this  view,  for 
they  couple  together  in  the  same  sentence,  impeachments  and  indictment,  as 
thaugh  tliey  were  only  modes  of  trial.  **In  every  trial  on  impeachment  or  in- 
dictment for  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  the  party  impeached  or  indicted  shall  be 
alloved  counsel,  as  in  civil  actions.''— T Art.  34.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this 
point  because  many  seem  to  think  that  a  public  officer  can  be  impeached  for  a 
nere  act  of  indecorunn.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  have  committed  u  true  crime, 
not  against  the  law  of  £ngland,  but  agamst'thclaw  of  the  United  States. 

The  author  is  here  speaking  of  impeachment  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  honorable  body  will  critically  remark  the  closing  words 
here  of  this  learned  writer  : 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point  because  many  seem  to  think  that  a  pub- 
lic oflScer  can  be  impeached  for  a  mere  act  of  indecorum.  On  the  coitrary,  he  must 
have  committed  a  true  crime.  *  *  *  * 

As  impeachment  is  nothing  but  a  mode  of  trial,  the  constitution  only  adopts  it 
ttamodeof  procedure,  leaving  the  crimes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to  be  set- 
tled byjthe  general  rules  of  criminal  law 

I  have  a  few  more  paragraphs  to  read  from  Prof.  Dwight's  article.  The 
closing  of  his  article  presents  some  considerations  which  we  might  all, 
perhaps,  listen  to  with  advantage. 

It  is  clear  however,  that  the  process  of  impeachment  often  greatly  disappoints 
those  who  resort  to  it.  At  the  outset  the  **pomp  and  circumstance"  of  the  ttial 
flatter  the  vanity  df  the  managers  by  attracting  to  them  the  attention  of  the 
public.  But  the  tediousness  of  tlie*^  proceedings  soon  dissipates  the  interest 
which  depends  merely  upon  the  novelty  of  the  occasion.  Unexpected  difficulties 
arc  met  with ;  new  events  amuse  or  excite  the  public.  The  court  is  bound  by  pre- 
cedent, and  must  proceed  in  accordance  with  law.  At  the  end,  the  few  are  con- 
victed and  the  many  acquitted.  It  has  been  noticed  that  many  of  those  whc  have 
employed  this  means  to  rnin  their  enemies  have  themselves,  in  the  mutations  of 
politics,  been  the  victims  of  similar  proceedings.  This  point  was  so  forcibly  stated 
bjrLord  Carnarvon  in  the  only  speech  which  he  ever  made  in  Parliament,  (A.  D. 
1878)  that  I  cannot  forbcjir  a  qtiotation.  The  Earl  of  Danby  (Sir  Thomas  Osborne) 
»« then  before  the  court :  *'My  lords,  I  understand  but  little  of  Latin,  but  a  good 
deal  of  English,  and  not  a  little  of  English  history,  from  which  I  have  learned  the 
Disefaiefs  of  snch  kind  of  prosecutions  as  these,  and  the  ill  fate  of  the  prosecntors. 
I  could  bring  many  instances,  and  those  ancient,  but,  my  lords,  I  shall  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  at  whicli  time  the  Earl  of 
Rkx  was  run  down  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  My  Lord  Bacon,  he  ran  down  Sir 
WaUer  Raleigh,  and  your  lordship  knows,  what  became  of  my  Lord  Bacon.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  ran  down  my  Lord  Bacon  and  your  lordships  know,  what 
Iiappeaed  ta.the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworili,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Strafford,  ran  down  the  Doke  of  Buckingham,  and  you  all  know  what  became 
of  him.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  he  ran  down  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  your  lordships 
know  what  became  of  Sir  Harry  Vane.  Chancellor  Hyde,  (Lord  Clarendon)  ran 
down  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  your' lordships  know  what  became  of  the  Chancellor. 
Sir  ThonuLs  Osborne,  now  Earl  of  Danby,  ran  down  Chancellor  Hvde,  but  what 
will  become  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  your  lordships  best  can  tell,  but  let  me  see 
tliatman  that  dare  run  the  Earl  of  Danby  down,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what  will 
become  of  him."  11  Howell,  S.  T.  632.  633. 

Tills  most  effective  little  speech,  saved  for  the  time  being,  the  Earl  of  Danby 
(^  a  committnent.     What  would  be  the  effect  of  political  impeachments  upon 
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Well,  there  are  various  ways  of  disposing  of  offenders  without  strain- 
ing the  constitutional  powers  of  any  judicial,  civil  or  political  body  or 
pei-son.  There  are.  in  the  first  place,  various  remedies  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  various  courts  of  law  ;  then,  again,  there  is  the  remedy  of  public 
opinion  ;  and  there  is  the  remedy  of  the  ballot  box.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  are  a  great  many  oftenses  of  a  public  nature  which  a  judge  in  this 
State  or  any  other  State,  may  commit,  which  disturb  you  when  you 
hear  of  them,  which  offend  you. when  you  behold  them,  and  for  which  you 
may  tliink  he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  office  ;  but  nevertheless  ihey  are 
not  the  kind  of  offenses  of  which  it  was  intended  that  this  court  should 
have  cognizance. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  judges  over 
which  this  court  has  any  jurisdiction  are  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 
district  courts.  The  constitution  authorizes  the  creation  of  inferior 
couiis,  and  the  legislature,  in  pursuance  of  that  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, ha&  created  inferior  courts,  which  are  now  in  existence.  There  is 
the  municipal  court  of  this  city,  which  is  one  of  considerable  jurisdiction. 
They  have  a  municipal  court  in  Minneapolis.  And  there  used  to  be  a 
court  of  common  pleas  both  here  and  in  Minneapolis.  These  common 
pleas  courts  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  district  courts.  The  judges 
of  those  courts  could  not  be  tried  before  this  tribunal ;  although  it  is 
just  as  important  tliat  they  should  be  punished  for  their  offenses,  as  far 
as  the  pubHc  interest  and  the  public  weal  are  concerned,  as  the  judges  of 
the  district  courts.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
thought  that  the  power  to  try  and  punish  these  judges  ought  not  to  be 
conferred  on  this  tribunal ;  not  that  they  should  go  unpunished,  but 
that  the  power  of  punishing  them  should  not  be  given  to  this  court. 
The  organic  law  makei*s  were  jealous  of  extending  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment, and  very  properly  so.  In  the  light  that  the  history  of  the  courts  of 
impeachment  in  this  country  and  Europe,  throws  upon  the  subject 
it  was  very  natural  and  reasonable  that  the  framera  of  our  constitu- 
tion should  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  extension  of  the  power  of  im- 
l^eachment,  and  seek  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits.  The  consequence 
was  that  thev  restricted  the  right  of  impeachment  to  a  very  few  officers, 
while  as  to  those,  they  have  conferred,  as  I  think  I  shall  show  you,  the 
power  of  impeachment  for  exactly  the  same  offenses  as  those  which,  to- 
day, are  impeachable  before  the  House  of  Ijords. 

What  are  the  offenses  which  can  be  tried  before  this  court?  They 
are,  "Corrupt  conduct  in  office,"  and  "crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
These  are  exactly  the  same  that  the  common  law  of  England  has  estab- 
lished as  the  offenses  for  which  persons  may  be  impeached  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  What  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  They  are  in- 
dictable offenses  I  It  is  well  settled,  as  I  think  you  will  see,  that  no 
crime  is  impeachable,  unless  it  be  also  indictable.  I  thiuk  that  this  propo- 
sition, (and  it  is  a  very  impoi-tant  one  for  your  consideration)  can  be  es- 
tablished beyond  peradventure.  No  crime,  no  offense  is  impeachable 
unless  it  be  indictable.  And  here  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  states,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  confirm  this  \aew  by  the  very  lan- 
guage used.  Now  mark,  that  in  England,  you  could  not  only  impeach, 
as  you  can  here,  for  offenses  that  were  indictable,  but  you  could  im- 
peach anybody,  and  you  could  punish  them  completely.  When  the 
framers  of  the  federal  constitution  came  to  introduce  the  power  of  im- 
peachment into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  limited  the 
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right  of  impeachment  to  public  officers  ;   and  they  limited  the  punish- 
ment to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  for  holding  office.     And 
all  the  states   have   followed  their  example.     Now  you  see  what  their 
view  was.     It    was   to  give  to  the  impeaching  power,  the  high  court  of 
impeachment,  the  right  to  try  officers  for  the  official   phase  of   their  of- 
fei^  ;  to   try  their  offenses  so  far  (and  no  farther)  as  they  were  com- 
mitted under  color  of  office,  and  to  limit  the  punisliment  to  removal  from 
office,  and,  if  necessary'-,   to  disqualification  for  holding  office  in  the  fu- 
ture.   The  punishment  was  intended  to  be,  and  was,  offickd,  to  meet  their 
official  crimes.      At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  that  convictions  for 
crimes  committed  under  color  of  office  might  be  had  through  the  exer- 
cise of  this  po"\ver  of  impeachment,  they  reserved  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nab,  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  man  in  his  individual  capacity  and 
IS  a  citizen.     Mark  now  the  language  : 

"The  Gk>vemor,  Secretary  of  Rtate,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attorney  General,  and 
the  judges  of  the  SupremeCourt  and  the  district  courts,  may  be  impeached  for 
corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  but  judgment  in  such 
eases  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  in  this  State.'' 

Now,  mark  ^v^hat  follows  : 

"The  party  convicted  thereof  shall,  nevertheless,  bo  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
meiity  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  according  to  law." 

Substantially  the  same  language  is  used  in  that  behalf  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and,  I  believe  in  the  constitution  of  every 
State  of  this  Union. 

There  is  some  difference  in  regard  to  offenses  for  which  the  officers 
may  be  tried,  bnt  they  all  limit  the  punishment  as  it  is  limited  here, 
and  reserve  the  right  to  punish  the  same  offender  l)efore  the  ordinary 
tribunals  hy  indictment. 

What  do" we  gather  from  this?    We  gather,  in  the  first  place,  that  in 
transferring  the  impeaching  power  from  England  into  this  country,  the 
founders  of  our  institutions  thought  it   was   not  well  that  this  power 
should  not  extend  to  other  persoiLS  than  ofhcei-s  (in  this  State  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  officers,)  and  that  it  should  not  extend  beyond  pun- 
ishing the  cfficial  aspect  of  their  offenses,  leaving  the   i)ersonal   aspect, 
their  responsibility  as  citizens,  to  be  answered  for  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals.     .But  mark  this  :      It  says,  punishment  by  "  indictment ;"  as 
thi>ugh  the  fram^rs  of  the  constitution  had  no  dou})t  that  anybody  who 
could  be  imx>eached  as  an  officer,  could  also  be  indicted   as  a  citizen  ; 
that  the  two  modes  of  trial  and  impeachment  went  together  ;  that  there 
was  no  such  thing,  and  would  be,  during  all  time  to  come,  no  such  thing 
as  impeaching  an  officer  for  an  offense  which  he  did  not  commit  under 
color  of  office,  and  for  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  would  not  also  be  subject 
to  indictment. 

"Mr.  President,  this  is  an  exceedingly   important   point,  and  I  assure 

you  that  the  weight  of  authority   is  overwhelmingly   in  favor  of  the 

proposition,  that  no  offense  is  impeachable  which  is  not  indictable,  and 

that  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "crimes  and  misdemeanors."     They 

mean  indictable  offenses. 

1  am  aware  that  occasionally,  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  in  the  parti- 
zanship  of  writers,  there  have  appeared  a  few  persons  who  have  con- 
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tended  otherwise,  and  who  have  pointed  to  the  list  of  impeachments  in 
England  from  the  14th  century  down  to  the  last  impeachment,  which 
was  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  (I  think  about  1805,)  as  furnishing  in- 
stances where  persons  were  impeached  for  ofi'enses  other  than  indictable 
crimes. 

But  I  assure  you  that  if  you  examine  these  cases  critically,  you  will 
find  they  do  not  sustain  that  view.  Professor  Dwight  (who  reviewed 
these  cases^and  whose  article  upon  the  subject  of  impeachment,  I  shall 
furnish  to  vou,)  Judge  Story,  Judge  Kawle  and  Daniel  Webster,  have 
very  clearly  announced  the  doctrine  to  be  overwhelmingly  the  other 
way.  And  vou  will  find  another  thinj^,  that  if  you  look  through  the 
whole  list  ot  impeachments  before  the  House  of  Lords  (I  have  them  here 
in  volume  5,  of  Comyn's  Digest,  to  which  I  refer  you,  at  pages  804 — 306,) 
and  note  the  causes  for  which  thev  were  had,  in  every  instance,  when 
any  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  the  causes  being  indictable  of- 
fenses, it  is  a  case  of  alleged  political  misconduct  where  some  officer  of 
high  standing  has,  or  has  been  claimed  to  have  exercised  the  functions 
of  his  office,  corrapUy,  For  instance,  take  the  case  which  looks  to  us,  nowa- 
days, very  ridiculous,  where  a  Prime  Minister  was  impeached  for  giving 
medicine"  to  the  King !  You  can  at  once  see  the  tneory  of  that  im- 
peachment, \dz  :  That  it  was  dangerous,  and  treasonable,  to  allow  the 
Ministers  of  the  government  and  political  managers  of  the  country, 
standing  so  near  the  person  of  the  King,  to  give  medicine  to  him.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  was  an  indictable  offense  at  the  common  law  or 
not.  But  there  arg  many  similar  cases  where  the  offenses  charged  were 
undoubtedly  also  indictable  at  conmion  law.  And  in  every  instance 
you  will  see  that,  whether  or  not,  the  offense  charged  was  indictable,  it 
was  at  all  events  a  case,  of  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  So  in  regard  to 
the  Admiral  of  the  fleet  who  was  once  impeached  for  not  proj^erly  pro- 
tecting the  costs.  That  wai?  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  It  may  also  be 
indictable.  "Professor  Dmght  says  all  these  offenses  were  indictable. 
You  must  remember,  in  considering  those  cases,  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  the  House  of  Commons,  during  political  excitement  in 
England,  preferred  charges  which  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  enter- 
tain, and  which  the  liords  refused  to  consider  on  the  express  ground 
that  the  charges  presented  no  crime  known  to  the  law — no  indictable 
offense. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Houses  of  Representatives  in  this  country, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  may  and  probably  will,  as  tlie 
accusing  power,  frequently  charge  persons  with  offenses  which  are  not 
indictable  and  hence  not  impeachable.  We  insist  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  done  so  in  the  instance  before  you.  We  insist  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  presented  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  respondent  in  this  case,  before  this  body,  for  offenses  which 
are  not  impeachable  and  of  which  you  have  therefore  no  cognizance. 
That  is  the  question  which  we  are  now  trying  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  upon  which  we  wish  and  hope  to  invoke  your  feivorable 
judgment. 

I  may  state,  here,  so  that  you  can  fully  understand  and  see  the  drift 
of  my  present  remarks,  that  I  propose,  when  I  get  to  it,  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  none  of  the  offenses  charged  in  these  articles,  are  indictable 
under  the  statutes  of  this  State  or  at  common  law.  I  think  I  shall  be 
quite  successful  in  doing  so.  I  desire,  therefore,  before  I  get  to  that, 
tnat  you  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  now  under  conaidera- 
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of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  the  words  "  corrupt  conduct  in 
office  and  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  were  used  in  that  provision, 
so  as  to  cover  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  offenses  over  which  the 
House  of  Lords  iiad  enteatained  jurisdiction.  There  has  been,  I  frank- 
ly admit  ^sonne^  but  not  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  House  of  Lords  had  taken  cognizance  of  anv  offenses 
which  were  not  "crimes  and  misdemeanors."  But,  I  say  tliat,  while 
I  think  the  authorities  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
udtion  that  they  had  not  done  so,  there  is  yet  no  pretence,  by  anybody, 
that  they  had  ever  exercised  jurisdiction  over  any  offenses  except  *'  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  unless  they  were  offenses  which  clearly  come 
under  the  designation  used  in  our  constitution,  "corru})t  conduct  in 
office." 
I  will  now  read  from  Judge  Story's  Commentaries  : 

^^  From  this  clanse  it  appears,  that  the  remedy  by  impeachment  is  strictly  con- 
'^finedto  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  including  the  president  nnd  vice-pres- 
'^ideot.  In  this  respect  it  differs  materially  from  the  law  and  practice  of  Great 
''Britain.  Ip  that  kingdom,  all  the  king's  subjects,  whether  peers  or  commoners, 
""  ftre  impeachable  in  parliament ;  though  it  is  asserted  tliat  commoners  cannot 
*'Dow  he  impeached  for  capital  offenses,  but  for  misdemeanors  onl}*  ?  Such  kind 
"of  misdeeds,  however,  as  particularly  injure  the  commonwealth  by  the  abuse  of 
"  high  offices  of  trust,  are  the  most  proper  and  have  been  the  most*  usual  grounds 
"for  this  kind  of  prosecution  in  parliament '' 

After  tracing  the  history  of  impeachment  briefly,  Judge  Story  goes  on  to 
inquire  what  are  impeachable  offenses  ;  and  as  that  is  the  cjuestion  NV'hich 
is  now  before  yon,  I  shall  respectfully  ask  you  to  regard  attentively 
what  Jndge  Story  says  : 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  are  impeachable  offenses?  They  are  ** treason, 
"  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  For  the  definition  of  treason 
leaort  may  be  had  to  the  constitution  itself;  but  for  the  definition  of  bribery,  re- 
flDft  isnatarallv  and  neccssarilv  had  to  the  common  law ;  for  that,  as  the  common 
basis  of  our  jurisprudence,  can  alone  furnish  the  proper  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  limits  oi  this  offense.  The  only  practical  question  is,  what  are  to  be  deemed 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  Xow,  neither  the  constitution  nor  any  statute  of 
the  United  States  has  in  any  manner  defined  any  crimes,  except  treason  and  bri- 
bery, to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  as  such  impeachal)]e.  In  what, 
nttnoer,  then  are  they  to  be  ascertained  ?  Is  the  silence  of  the  statute  book  to  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  party,  until  congress  have  made  a  legislative 
declaration  and  enumeration  of  the  offenses,  which  shall  be  deemed  higu  crimes 
nd  misdemeanors  ?  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  the  power  of  im- 
peachment, except  as  to  the  two  expressed  cases,  is  a  complete  nullity,  and  the 
ptrty  is  wholly  dispunishable,  however  enormous  may  be  his  corruption  or  crim- 
iiulity  ?  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  cases  where  any  offense  is  pun- 
iibed  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  it  may,  and  ought  to  be  deemed  an  im- 
peachable offense,  that  by  the  constitution  is  so  impeachable.  It  must  not  only  be 
in  offense,  but  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Besides,  there  are  many  most  fla- 
gnnt  offenses,  Which,  by  the  statutes  of 'the  United  IStates,  are  punishable  only, 
when  committed  in  special  places,  and  within  peculiar  jurisvlictions,  as  for  in- 
iUnce,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  forts,  navy  yards  and  arsenals  ceded  to .  the  United 
S^tates.  Suppose  the  offense  is  committed  in  some  other,  than  these  privileged 
phces,  or  under  circumstances  not  reached  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States, 
vonld  it  be  impeachable  ? 

The  Senate  will  understand,  of  course,  that  some  of  thase  remarks  (I 
cannot  very  well  separate  them)  are  not  applicable  to  a  state,  because,  in 
the  states  the  common  law  prevails  ;  but  the  point  of  the  distinction  is 
that,  so  fer  as  offenses  against  the  United  States  are  concerned,  there  was 
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no  common  law,  and  that  there  were  no  offenses  against  the  United^ 
States,  except  statutory  offenses.  That  part  of . Judffe  Story's  discuseioai 
is  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  this  case,  because  there  is  no  questioaj 
here,  but  that,  in  tfiis  State  as  in  every  other  state,  the  basis  of  the  juris- 
pruclence  is  the  common  law ;  and  where  there  is  no  statute,  specially 
declaring  or  defining  offenses,  we  must  look  to  the  common  law,  and  if 
the  common  law  does  not  declare  an  act  to  be  an  offense,  then  it  is  not 
an  offense. 

I  read  from  section  797  : 

Again,  tliere  are  many  offenses,  purely  poJitical,  wliich  have  been  held  to  bf 
within  tlie  reach  of  the  p&rliamentary  Impeachraents,  not  one  of  wiiich  is  in  lb« 
slightest  manner  alluded  to  in  our  statute-book.  And,  indeed,  political  offenset 
are  of  so  various  and  complex  a  character,  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  defined,  or 
class i tied,  that  the  task  of  positive  legislation  would  oe  impracticable,  if  it  were 
not  almost  absurd  to  attempt  it.  What,  for  instance,  could  positive  legislation  do 
in  crises  of  impeachment  lilce  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  in  17^8  7 

Now,  here  is  the  point : 

Kesort,  then,  must  be  had  either  to  parliamentary  practice,  and  the  common  law, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  or  the  whole  subject 
must  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being.  The  InU 
ter  is  so  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  no  lawyer  or  states- 
man  would  be  inclined  to  countenance  so  absolute  a  despotism  of  opinion  and 
practice,  whicli  might  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time,  or  in  one  person,  which 
would  be  deemed  innocent  at  another  time,  or  in  another  person.  The  only  safe 
guide  in  such  cases  must  be  the  common  law,  which  is  the  guardian  at  once  of  pri- 
vate rights  and  public  liberties. 

There  are  other  authorities  here  to  which  I  shall  refer  you,  which 
show,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  this  body,  and  every  other  body  of 
this  kind,  must  administer  the  common  law,  where  there  is  no  statutory 
law,  and  that  all  your  proceedings  must  be  conducte^l,  and  the  whole 
trial  had,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law  ;  that  while  there  is  no 
higher  tribunal  to  review  your  deliberations  and  conclusions,  yet  you  are 
theoretically,  as  you  will  doubtless  be,  practically,  as  much  under  the  di- 
rection and  the  guidance  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  Supreme  Court  is. 

I  continue  my  citation  from  Judge  Story  : 

And  however  much  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain  statesmen 
and  jurists,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging  to  and  applicable  to 
the  nation  in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  has,  as  yet  been  bold  enough  to  assert,  that 
the  power  of  impeachment  is  limited  to  'offenqes  positively  defined  in  the  statute- 
book  of  the  Union,  as  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  doctrine,  indeed,  would  be  truly  alarming,  that  the  common  law  did  not  reg^ 
ulate,  interpret,  and  control  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  court  of  impeachment 
What,  otherwise,  would  become  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  legal  notions  of 
crimes,  and  the  application  of  principles  of  public  or  municipal  jurisprudence  to 
the  charges  against  the  accused  t  It  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly,  that 
while  every  citizen  of  evtry  state,  originally  composing  the  Union,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  common  law,  as  his  birthriglit,  and  at  once  his  protector  and  guide ;  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Union,  or  an  officer  of  the  Union,  he  would  be  subjected  to  no  law, 
to  no  principles,  to  no  rules  of  evidence.  It  is  the  boast  of  English  jurisprudence, 
and  without  it  the  power  of  impeachment  would  be  an  intolerable  grievance,  that 
in  trials  by  impeachment  the  law  differs  not  in  essentials  from  criminal  prosecutions 
before  inferior  courts.  The  same  rules  of  evidence,  the  same  legal  notions  of 
crimes  and  punishments  prevail. 

Further  on  he  says  in  section  799  : 
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of  '*high  crimes  and  misdeiueanors,"  the  words  "  corrupt  conduct  in 
office  and  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  were  used  in  that  provision, 
so  ae  to  cover  anv  doubt  in  regard  to  the  offenses  over  which  the 
House  of  Lords  had  enteatained  jurisdiction.  There  has  been,  I  frank- 
ly admit  .^tmie,  but  not  a  verv  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  House  of  I^ords  had  taken  cognizance  of  anv  offenses 
which  were  not  "crimes  and  misdemeanors."  But,  I  say  that,  while 
I  think  the  authorities  are  overwhehningly  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
osition that  they  had  not  done  so,  there  is  yet  no  pretence,  by  anybody, 
that  they  had  ever  exercised  juris(li(?tion  over  any  offenses  except  *"'  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  unless  they  were  offenses  which  clearly  come 
under  the  designation  used  in  our  constitution,  "corrupt  conduct  in 
office." 
I  will  now  read  from  Judge  Story's  Commentaries  : 

**  From  this  clause  it  appears,  that  the  reined}'  by  impeachment  is  strictly  con- 

,  "fined  to  ciril  officers  of  the  United  States,  inchiding  tlie  president  nnd  vice-pres- 

"ident.    In  this  respect  it  differs  materially  from  the  law  and  practice  of  Great 

**  Britain.     Ip  that  kingdom,  all  the  king's  subjects,  whether  peers  or  commoners, 

,  "tre  impeachable  in  parliament ;  though  ii  is  asserted  that  commoners  cannot 

**iiow  be  impeached  for  capital  offenses,  but  for  misdemeanors  only?    Such  kind 

**of  misdeed;fi,  however,  as  particularly  injure  the  commonweiUth  by  the  abuse  of 

**  high  offices  of  trust,  are  the  most  proper  and  have  been  the  most*  usual  grounds 

**  for  this  kind  of  prosecution  in  parliament  " 

After  tracing  the  history  of  impeaohment  briefly,  Judge  Story  goes  on  to 
inquire  what  are  impeachable  oAenses  ;  and  as  that  is  the  question  which 
is  now  before  you,  I  shall  respectfully  ask  you  to  regard  attentively 
what  Judge  Sttiry  says  : 

Tbe  next   inquiry  is,  what  are  impeachable  offenses?    They  are  'Hreason, 
'^bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.''     For  the  definition  of  treason 
Rsort  may  be  had  to  the  constitution  itself;  but  for  the  definition  of  bribery,   re* 
ioct  is  naturally  and  necessarily  had  to  the  common  law ;  for  that,  as  the  common 
Us  of  oar  jurisprudence,  can  alone  furnish  the  proper  exposition  of  tbe  nature 
ad  limits  of  this  offense.     The  only  practical  question  is,  what  are  to  be  deemed 
U^  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?    Now,  neither  the  constitution  nor  any  statute  of 
tte United  States  has  in  any  manner  defined  any  crimes,  except  treason  and  bri- 
key,  to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  as  such  impeachable.     In  what. 
■umer,  then  are  they  to  be  ascertained  ?    Is  the  silence  of  the  statute  book  to  be 
teied  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  party,  until  congress  have  made  a  legislative 
iedaration  and  enumeration  of  the  offenses,  which  shall  be  deemed  high  crimes 
•d  misdemeanoTB  ?    If  so,  then,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  the  power  of  im- 
peachment, except  as  to  the  two  expressed  cases,  is  a  complete  nullity,  and  the 
pity  is  wholly  dispunishable,  however  enormous  may  be  his  corruption  or  crim- 
aaiity  !    It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  cases  where  any  offense  is  pun- 
IsM  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  it  may,  and  ought  to  be  deemed  an  im- 
(ieachable  offense,  that  by  the  constitution  is  so  impeachable.     It  must  not  only  be 
m  offeose,  but  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.     Besides,  there  are  many  most  fla- 
gftat  offenses,  which,  by  the  statutes  of 'the  United  States,  are  punishable  only, 
vkta  coQunitted  in  special  places,  and  within  peculiar  juris^lictions,  as  for  in- 
;,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  forts,  navy  yards  and  arsenals  ceded  to.  the  United 
Suppose  the  offense  is  committed  in  some  other,   than  these  privileged 
or  under  circumstances  not  reached  by  any  statute  of  the   United  States, 
voald  it  be  impeachable  ? 

The  Senate  will  understand,  of  course,  that  some  of  these  remarks  (I 
esnnot  very  well  separate  them)  are  not  applica])le  to  a  state,  because,  in 
the  states  the  common  law  prevails  ;  but  the  point  of  the  distinction  is 
that  so  fax  as  offenses  against  the  United  States  are  concerned,  there  was 
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no  common  law,  and  that  there  were  no  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  exeei)t  statutory  offenses.    That  part  of  Judge  Story's  discusBioii  i 
is  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  this  case,  because  there  is  no  question! 
here,  but  that,  in  this  State  as  in  every  other  state,  the  basis  of  the  juris- 
prudence is  the  common  law ;  and  where  there  is  no  statute,  specially.; 
declaring  or  defining  offenses,  we  must  look  to  the  common  law,  and   if 
the  connnon  law  does  not  declare  an  act  to  be  an  oflense,  then  it  is  not 
an  offense. 

1  read  from  section  797  : 

Again,  tliere  are  many  offenses,  purely  politica],  wliich  have  been  held  to  h% 
within  the  Tanch  of  the  pttrliamentary  impeachments,  not  one  of  which  is  in  Ite  i 
slightest  manner  alluded  to  in  our  statute-book.  And,  indeed,  political  oifensca; 
are  of  so  various  and  complex  a  character,  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  defined,  or  ^ 
classitied,  that  the  task  of  positive  legislation  would  oe  impracticable,  if  it  were ; 
not  almost  absurd  to  attempt  it.  What,  for  instance,  could  positive  legislation  do 
in  cases  of  impcaclimunt  like  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  in  1788  ? 

Now,  here  is  the  point : 

Resort,  then,  must  be  had  either  to  parliamentary  practice,  and  the  common  law, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  or  the  whole  subjeet 
must  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being.  The  Jat^ 
ter  is  so  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  no  lawyer  or  states- 
man would  be  inclined  to  countenance  so  absolute  a  despotism  of  opinion  and' 
practice,  which  might  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time,  or  in  one  person,  which 
would  be  deemed  innocent  at  another  time,  or  in  another  person.  The  only  safe 
guide  in  such  cases  must  be  the  common  law,  which  is  the  guardian  at  once  of  pri-> 
vate  rights  and  public  liberties. 

There  are  other  authorities  here  to  which  I  shall  refer  you,  which 
show,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  this  body,  and  every  other  body  of' 
this  kind,  must  administer  the  common  law,  where  there  is  no  statutory 
law,  and  that  all  your  proceedings  must  be  conducted,  and  the  whole 
trial  had,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law  ;  that  while  there  is  no 
higher  tribunal  to  review  your  deliberations  and  conclusions,  yet  you  are 
theoretically,  as  you  will  doubtless  be,  practically,  as  much  under  the  di- 
rection and  tne  guidance  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  Supreme  Court  is. 

I  continue  my  citation  from  Judge  Story  : 

And  however  much  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain  statesmen 
and  jurists,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging  to  and  applicable  to 
the  nation  in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  has,  as  yet  been  bold  enough  to  assert,  that  ' 
the  power  of  impeachment  is  limited  to  'bffenses  positively  defined  in  the  statute- 
book  of  the  Union,  as  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  doctrine,  indeed,  would  be  truly  alarming,  that  the  common  law  did  not  re^* 
ulate,  interpret,  and  control  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  court  of  impeachment. 
What,  otherwise,  would  become  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  legal  notions  of 
crimes,  and  the  application  of  principles  of  public  or  municipal  jurisprudence  to 
the  charges  against  the  accused  ?  It  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly,  that 
while  every  citizen  of  every  slate,  originally  composing  the  Union,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  common  law,  as  his  birthright,  and  at  once  his  protector  and  guide ;  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Union,  or  an  officer  of  the  Union,  he  would  be  subjected  to  no  law, 
to  no  principles,  to  no  rules  of  evidence.  It  is  the  boast  of  English  jurisprudence, 
and  without  it  the  power  of  impeachment  would  be  an  intolerable  grievance,  that 
in  trials  by  impeachment  the  law  differs  not  in  essentials  from  criminal  prosecutions 
before  inferior  courts.    The  same  rules  of  evidence,  the  same  legal  notions  of 

crimes  and  punishments  prevail. 

.» 
•  « 

Further  on  he  says  in  section  799  : 
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It  seems,  then,  to  be  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  high  court  of  impeachment, 
tlut  thoogh  the  common  law  cannot  be  a  foundation  of  a  jurisdiction  not  given 
by  the  constitution  or  laws,  that  jurisdiction,  when  given,  attaches,  and  is  to  be 
exercised  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law;  and  that  what  are  and  what 
are  not  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  is  to  be  ascertamed  by  a  recurrence  to  "  the 
frest  basis  of  American  jurisprudence." 

Now,  here  is  a  j*ectioii  that  applies  to  some  of  the  controverted  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction.  It  is  section  800,  and  I  shall  call  your  particular 
attention  to  it,  because  in  it  he  refers  to  the  history  of  impeachment  in 
England,  and  you  will  see  in  his  enumeration  of  the  cases  of  impeach- 
ment there  what  I  have  already  stated  to  you  to  be  the  result  of  my  own 
investigations  of  the  subject  : 

In  examining  the  parliamentary  history  of  impeaclunents,  it  will  be  found  that 
manv  offenses,  not  easily  definable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  purely  political  charac- 
ter, iiave  t)een  deemed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  worthy  of  this  extraordin> 
Arj  remedy.  Thus,  lord  chancellors  and  judges,  and  other  magistnites,  have  not 
oqIv  been  impeached  for  bribery  and  acting  grossly,  contrary  to  the  duties  of  their 
office,  but  for  misleading  their  sovereign  by  unconstitutional  opinions,  and  for  at- 
tempts to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  introduce  arbitrary  power.  So, 
where  the  lord  chancellor  has  been  thought  to  have  put  the  greatseal  to  an  ig- 
nominious treaty;  a  lord  admiral  to  have  neglected  thesafeguai^of  the  sea;  an  am- 
bissiidor  to  have  betrayed  his  trust ;  a  privy  counsellor  to  have  propounded  or 
npported  pernicious  and  dishonorable  measures.;  or  a  confidential  adviser  of  his 
Mvereign  to  have  obtained  exorbitant  grants  or  incom|>atible  employments; 
the^e  have  been  all  deemed  impeachable  offenses.  Some  of  the  offenses,  indeed, 
for  which  persons  were  impeached  in  the  early  ages  of  British  jurisprudence, 
would  now  seem  harsh  and  severe,  but  perhaps  they  were  rendered  necessary  by 
existing  corruptions  and  the  importance  of  suppressing  a  spirit  of  favoritism  and 
court  intrigue.  Thus,  persons  have  been  impeached  tor  giving  bad  counsel  to  the 
king:  advising  a  prejudicial  peace  ;  enticing  the  king  to  act  against  tiie  advice  of 
piriuiment;  purchasing  offices ;  giving  medicine  to  the  king  without  advice  of 
physicians  ;  preventing  other  persons  from  giving  counsel  to  the  King,  except  in 
their  presence  ;  and  procuring  exorbitant  personal  grants  from  the  king.  But 
othen,  again,  were  founded  in  the  most  stilutary  public  justice,  such  as  impeach- 
ments for  malversations  and  neglects  in  office ;  for  encouraging  pirates  ;  for  official 
oppreiisi on,  extortions  and  deceits;  and  especially  for  putting  good  magistrates 
oat  of  office,  and  advancing  bad. 

You  see  now  that  what  I  told  you  in  entirely  correct.  Every  one  of 
tbeoflfenses  here  enumerated  which  are  not  indictable  at  common  law, 
if  there  are  any  sucli,  are  plainly  cases  of  what  was  claimed  at  the  time 
to  be  "  corrupt  conduct  in  office,"  and  consequently  are  precisely  covered 
by  the  pro\isions  of  our  constitution.  I  shall  show  to  the  Senate  by  the 
bert  authorities,  that  even  in  those  things  which  come  under  the  head 
of  **  corrupt  conduct  in  office,"  there  is  no  impeachable  offense  which  is 
not  indictable;  but  for  our  purposes  here  to-day,  it  is  sufficient  that  we 
?bow  that  there  are  no  offenses  which  are  impeachable  before  the  House 
of  lionls  in  England,  that  would  not  be  covered  by  the  designations  of 
**tt>rrupt  conduct  in  office,"  or  "crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

We  now  come  to  section  801,  which  covers  another  of  the  propositions 
I  have  presented  to  you,  and  that  is  that  not  even  indictable  crimes  are 
impeachable  unless  they  are  per|)etrated  under  color  of  office. 

Another  enquiry,  growing  out  of  this  subject,  is  whether,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, any  acts  are  impeachable,  except  such  as  are  committed  under  color  of  office; 
sad  whether  the  party  can  be  impeached  therefor,  after  he  has  ceased  to  hold 
ofiice.  A  learned  commentator  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  liability 
to  impeachment  extends  to  all,  who  have  been,  as  well  as  to  all,  who  are  in  public 
office. 
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The  commentator  here  referred  to  is  Judge  Rawle. 

Upon  the  other  point  his  language  is  as  follows :  '^  The  legitimate  causes  of  iif 
peachment  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  They  can  have  reference  only  I 
public  character,  and  official  dutv.  The  words  of  the  text  are,  **  treason,  bnb^n 
and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  treason  contemplated  mua-l  1 
against  the  United  States.  In  general,  those  offenses,  which  may  be  comraitM 
equally  bv  a  private  person,  as  a  public  officer,  are  not  the  subjects  of  impeachmenJ 
Murder,  burglary,  robbery,  and  indeed  all  offenses  not  immediately  connected  vrll 
office,  except  the  two  expressly  mentioned,  are  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  jimS 
cial  proceedings,  and  neither  house  can  regularly  inquire  into  them,  except  §^ 
the  purpose  of  expelling  a  member." 

We  have  here  the  united  voices  of  Judge  Story  and  of  Judge  Ra:^ 
in  support  of  our  proposition,  for  Judge  Story  is  quoting  with  approva 
from  Judge  Rawle's  connnentaries  on  the  constitution  of  the  Unitei 
States. 

Mr.  President:  I  desire  now  to  trespass,  for  a  few  minutes,  upoi 

your  patience,  to  read  to  you  some  paragraphs  from  an  article  writtel 

by  Professor  Dmght, — in  fact,  a  lecture  of  Professor  D wight,  before  tti 

Columbia  law  school  in    New  York  City, — which  cover  this    whol 

question.     You  all  know  who  Professor  D wight  is.    He  has  been  fof 

many  years  a  professor  in  the  Columbia  law  school,  and  is  one  of  thi 

most  eminent  jurists  of  the  day.    This  article  was  written  some  yeart 

ago,  and,  although  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  fact,  was,   I  suppose 

suggested  by  the  j)roceedings  upon  the  impeachment  of  President  Johit' 

son.     The  impeachment,  and  the  debates  arising  out  of  it,  had  suggested 

to  him  the  propriety,  and  the  necessity  of  the  further  discussion  and  exafio.' 

ination  of  this  subject.     And  I  ask  the  close  and  careful  attention  of  thl 

membei-s  of  this  body — in  as  much  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  read  di 

to  speak  in  this  room, — to  what  Professor  Dwight  says,   because   fax 

states  every  proposition  with  remarkable  clearness,  with  the  greatest  a& 

curacy  and  I  think  with  the  strictest  impartiality.     He  had  no  partisan 

or  political  motives  to  subserve  ;  he  was  simply  a  professor  in  the  lav 

school.  I  read  from  volume  G  of  the  American  Law  Register,  page  238 1 
AVhen  a  criminal  act  has  been  committed,  it  may  evidently  be  regarded  in  three 
aspects  :  First,  the  injur}'  to  the  individual  or  his  family  may  be  considered j 
second,  thewrong^to  the  executive  offlcer  charged  with  the  administration  of  tiifl 
laws  may  be  looked  at ;  and,  third,  the  mind  may  dwell  upon  the  general  wro^g 
done  to  the  State  or  •*  the  people  "  as  we  say  in  modern  times.  This^view  was  ear- 
ly taken  in  the  common  law  ;  the  injury  to  the  individual  was  redressed  by  a  pro- 
ceeding  called  an  appeal ;  the  injury  to  the  king,  by  a  process  called  an  indictmeni; 
the  wrong  to  the  entire  nation  by  a  proceeding  termed  impeachment.  In 
process  of  time  the  injury  to  the  individual  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  privste 
and  not  as  a  public  wrong,  so  that  in  the  progress  of  the  law  there  remained  tw^ 
great  criminal  proceedings — Indictment  and  impeachment. 

It  will  tend  to  a  cleaner  understanding  of  our  subject  if  the  resemblances  aad 
contrasts  of  an  indictment  and  impeachment  be  carefully  pointed  out.  An  in- 
dictment is  a  presentment  in  writing  by  a  body  of  men  not  less  in  number  thMi 
twelve  nor  more  than  twenty- three,  of  crimes  committed  within  their  own  coun- 
ty. This  presentment  is  made  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  e.  g.,  the  King's 
]5ench.  Its  only  effect  is  to  pronounce  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  these  men 
(grand  jur}^)  that  there  is  apparent  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  criminal 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  person  against  whom  the  indictment  is 
found.  He  is  therefore  arrested,  and  either  held  in  custody  or  required  to  findsuf* 
ficient  security  to  await  his  trial.  Notwithstanding  his  indictment,  the  law  ttiil 
presumes  his  mnocence,  and  takes  no  action  against  him  except  that  which  is  neo* 
essary  to  secure  his  attendance  at  the  trial.  Anything  more  than  this,  any  depii* 
vatio'n  of  property,  any  forfeiture  of  his  civil  rights,  while  the  indictment  is  peUd- 
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ng  19  wJioUj  oppo^  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  .the  common  law  The  indict- 
ment in  due  couise  of  law  is  Drought  on  to  trial  before  an  assigned  term  of  the 
criminal  court.  The  case  must  now  be  presented  to  a  trial  jury  presided  over  by  a 
judge.  ^  The  government  who  has  in  charge  the  criminal  must,  notwithstanding 
the  indictment,  overcome  the  presumption  of  the  prisoner's  innocence  :  and  only 
Wy  ilie  superiority  of  its  proofs  can  »i  verdict  be  obtained  against  the  prisoner.  When 
judgment  is  entered  upon  the  verdict,  for  the  first  time  commence  the  penalties 
and  forfeitures  of  the  law.  The  convicted  criminal  may  lose  his  property,  his  lib- 
erty, or  life,  aa  the  result  of  the  proceeding.  It  is  thus  seen  that  an  indictment  is 
nothing  more  than  a  method  of  trial  established  to  introduce  solemnity,  delibera- 
tion, and  caution  into  judicial  proceedings.  It  pre-supposes  the  existence  and  de- 
finition of  crimes.    It  is  a  method  of  trial,  and  nothing  more. 

If  we  now  recur  to  an  impeachment,  it  will  be  found  that  it,  too,  is  a  present- 
ment by  a  body  of  men  that  a  crime  has  been  committed.  It  is  no  longer  a  pre- 
seatment  by  a  small  member  of  twent^*^- three  men,  but  of  the  entire  House  of  Com- 
moDB,  representing  the  state  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  injured.  It,  too,  is 
made  in  writing  under  the  name  of  Articles  of  Impeachment.  The  tribunal  before 
whom  the  articles  are  brought  is  a  court  of  justice,  not  the  ordinary  court,  it  is 
tme,  but  still  a  court  composed  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  may 
ntertain  a  presentment  for  any  crime  whether  it  be  a  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
whether  it  be  committed  by  a  peer  or  commoner,  and  may  attach  to  conviction  the 
ttdmtay  punishments. 

That  the  House  of  Lords  can  do,  but  we  cannot  do  it  in  this  country. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  an  impeachment  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  county,  as 
aa  indictment  is,  but  the  House  of  Commons  may  present  cases  arising  anywhere 
witiliD  their  Jurisdiction.  For  this  reason,  impeacliments  were  sometimes  resort- 
ed to,  because  if  treason  were  committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  b\'  an  Englishman, 
though  it  might  not  be  triable  in  an  ordinary  criminal  court  in  England,  as  it  was 
not  committed  in  an  English  county,  it  is  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Loids.  Thus,  Lord  Loval,  who,' while  in  Scotland,  was  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
Bon  of  17-16,  was  impeached,  as  he  had  committed  no  overt  act  of  treason  in  Eng- 
hnd  so  as  to  bring  the  case  before  an  English  jury ;  5  Campbeirs  Lord  Chancel- 
loTi  106.     His  co-conspirators  in  England  were  indicted  and  not  impeached. 

The  effect  of  an  impeachment,  like  that  of  an  indictment,  is  nimply  that  there  is 
ai^wrent  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  criminal  violation  of  the  laws  by 
the  individual  impeached.  He  may  in  proper  cases  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody 
or  required  to  give  security.  The  law  still  presumes  his  innocence,  and  can  do  no 
more  than  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  his  attendance  at  the 
triftl  certain.  The  trial  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence observed  in  the  ordinary  courts :  the  person  impeached  can  only  be  convict- 
ed of  a  crime  known  to  the  law; 

But  not  of  one  manufactured  by  the  accusing  body,  or  even  by  the 
court  of  iutpeachment. 

The  perMfm  impeaehed  can  only  be  conmtted  of  a  crime  known  to  the  law;  the  pun- 
iahmeat  follows  that  attached  to  the  same  crime  by  the  ordinary  courts.  For- 
fcttnre  of  riglits  can  only  occur  after  conviction.  Impeachments,  like  indict- 
lUBts,  are  methods  of  procedure  in  criminal  cises  and  nothing  more. 

When  the  United  States  Constitution  was  framed,  trial  by  impeachment  was 
fnllv  developed,  it  was  not,  however,  adopted  in  that  instrument  as  a  regular 
mode  of  criminal  procedure,  to  be  employed  in  lieu  of  an  indictment. 

Heretofore,  you  understand,  the  author  has  been  speaking  of  im- 
peachment as  it  existed  in  England. 

It  was  made  a  means  of  trial  of  a  crime  so  far  as  it  had  a  political  bearing.  It  is 
oaedasa  means  of  depriving  officers  of  their  offices,  and  of  disqualif^nng  them 
from  holding  such  positions  m  the  future.  Still  it  is  requisite  that  a  crime  should 
be  committ^  as  a  basis  ior  the  accusation. 
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our  system  of  government,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  All  analogy  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  they  should  be  avoided  until  the  last  extremity,  and  that  the  trial  should 
be  preceded  by  the  unmistakable  verdict  of  the  people.  There  is  profound  wisdom 
in  the  remark  of  that  sound  and  calm  iaw\'er,  Sergeant  Maynard,  that  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  one  man  at  common  law'will  work  more  upon  people  than  ten  ini- 
peachments:  12  Howell,  S.  T.,  1212.  It  is  the  weakness  of  apolitical  tribunal 
that,  whether  justly  or  not.  it  labors  under  the  imputation  of  being  moulded  by 
faction,  while  it  is  the  strength  of  a  common-law  court  that  every  presumption  is 
made  by  public  opinion  in  favor  of  its  justices  and  impartiality. 

I  will  read  you  a  single  paragraph,  and  then  I  have  done  with  iny 
quotations  on  this  question,  from  Daniel  Webster.  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  read  further  from  this  distinguished  authority  upon  another  point, 
hereafter.  But  upon  thi^  point,  that  a  person  can  only  be  im- 
peached for  an  indictable  crime,  a  crime  known  to  the  law.  I 
will  now  read  a  single  paragraph  from  Daniel  Webster's  great  speech 
in  defense  of  Judge  Prescott,  who  was  a  probate  judge  in  MassachusettB 
and  was  impeached  for  taking  an  illegal  fee,  and  for  some  other  things, — 
holding  court  under  unlawfril  circumstances,  etc.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  quote  a  few  more  paragraphs  from  the  same  speech  upon  another  point 
of  this  demurrer. 

In  the  next  place,  the  matter  of  the  charge  must  be  the  breech  of  some  known  and 
standing  law ;  the  violation  of  some  positive  duty.  .  If  our  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment have  not  secured  this,  they  have  done  very  little,  indeed,  for  the  security 
of  civil  liberty.  *'Here  are  two  points,"  said  a  distinguished  statesman,  '*  on 
which  the  whole  of  the  liberty  of  every  individual  depends ;  the  one,  the  trial  by 
jury;  the  other,  a  maxim  arising  out  of  the  elements  of  justice  itself,  that  no  man 
shall,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  be  tried  upon  anything  but  a  known  law." 
These  two  great  points  our  constitutions  have  endeavored  to  establish  ;  and  the 
constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  in  particular,  has  provisions  upon  this  subject 
as  full  and  ample  as  can  be  expressed  in  the  language  in  which  that  constitution  la 
written. 

Right  in  this  connection,  while  it  occurs  to  me,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  has  been  suggested  by  the  previous  remarks  of  Daniel  We\>- 
ster  on  the  trial  of  Judge  Frescott.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  exercise  a 
little  caution  in  investigating  the  cases  of  impeachment  that  have  oc- 
curred in  different  portions  of  this  ccuntry ,  as  the  provisions  of  the  dif- 
ferent state  constitutions  are  not  quite  uniform.  For  instance,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  words  "maladministration  in  office"  are  used ;  the  very 
word  that  Mr.  Madison  had  so  much  objection  to.  You  will  see  at  once 
that  ^^maladministration  in  office"  is  not  the  same  thing  as  "con-upt  con- 
duct in  office."  There  may  be  other  instances,  in  other  constitutions,  to 
which  your  attention  will  be  called  before  this  matter  is  disposed  of. 
Maladministration  in  office,  of  course,  in  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  put  in  ex  indiistria.  They  desired  to  give  the  court  of  Impeach, 
ment  jurisdiction  of  such  cases  ;  but  "maladministration  in  office"  may 
arise  from  incapacity,  incompetency,  neglect  and  various  causes  other 
than  corrupt  conduct.  We  have,  in  our  constitution,  the  words  "corrupt, 
conduct  in  office,"  and  so  they  have  in  many  other  States,  That,  of 
course,  means  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  or  other  functions  of  the 
office,  not  only  to  wrong  ends,  but  with  corrupt  motives  ;  whereas 
maladministration  may,  as  I  have  said,  be  simply  the  result  of 
incapacity,  incompetency,  neglect,  or  something  of  that  nature.  It  ought 
to  be  punished,  undoubtedly.  You  can  make  laws  to  punish  it.  We 
have  laws  in  this  State  to  punish  it.     But  it  is  only  "corrupt  conduct  in 
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office,  as  I  have  already  stated,  meane  <iOTTXkpi  official  conduct,  intention- 
ally committed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  wrong.  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  question  is  before  this  body  in  this  case.  I  do  not  understand 
thai  corrupt  conduct  as  here  charged  against  the  respondent.  Certainly, 
there  are  no  allegations  which  would  support  it ;  because  there  is  no  con- 
duct, no  official  conduct  charged,  which  could,  in  any  way,  be  construed 
to-be  the  result  of  corrupt  motives  and  which,  in  itself,  was  wrong.  For 
u^itance,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  respondent  in  this  case  ever  made 
a  dicision  for  reward,  or  from  any  improper  influence,  or  for  any  im- 
pTOj)er  object  or  purpose  ;  or  ever  exercised  any  of  the  functions  of  his 
i>ffieo  corruptly,  or  for  any  wnmg^end,  or  from  any  wrong  motive.  So, 
not  only  are  there  no  facts  stated  here  which- would  amount  to  corrupt 
cundud  in  office,  but  I  ])resume  it  is  not  intended  to  chaise,  or  intimate, 
anything  of  the  kind  against  the  respondent  here. 

.Vs  1  have  alrea<ly  pointed  out  to  you,  the  wonls  "corrupt  conduct  in 
tiffk'e"in  our  constitution,  will  cover  every  conceivable  case  which  has 
ever  arisen  in  England,  over  which  the  House  of  Lords  have  ever,  for  a 
moment,  attenii>ted  to  exercise  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  impeachment, 
which  does  not  eoine  under  the  designation  of  ''crimes  and  misdemean- 
\>»,"  or  which  was  not  for  indictable  offenses.  That  is  enough  for  our 
pdrpope  here.  You  >vill  understand  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
tflTO  "crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  as  employed  in  our  constitution,  and 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  jurisprudence  of 
this  iMiuntry,  and  of  England,  means  indictiible  offenses.  8o  that,  so  far 
a»«  the  words  "crimes  and  misdemeanors"  are  concerned — the  only  words 
which,  under  the  allegations  in  this  case,  you  have  t(»  consider — there 
uQght  to  be  no  <l()ubt  in  your  minds  as  to  their  meaning.  The  ditferen- 
««» which  have  oi?curred,  and  which  Professor  D wight  discusses,  have  all 
arisen  in  rt^ard  to  certain  other  offenses  for  whi(^h  j>ersoiLS  were  impeach- 
ed l)efore  the  H<mse  of  Lords,  which  it  has  been  claimed  were  not  indict- 
able oifenses  at  common  law,  or  ])y  statute,  but  which  were  instances  of 
politi/cal  or  official  misconduct  in  high  office,  and  which  Professor 
Ihright  claims  (and  others  have  denied)  were,  nevertheless,  indictable  ; 
but  which  I  insist,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when  you  come 
to  examine  them,  would  at  all  events,  come  under  the  appellation  in  our 
miistitution,  of  "corrupt  conduct  in  office." 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  C.  F.  Bi;ck,  the  Senate  at  this  point  took  a 
re«««8  until  half  past  two. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

2:80  p.  M. 

The  President.     The  Senatt^  will  please  come  to  order. 

k,  H.  Bertram  was  duly  swoni  jis  postmaster. 

The  PRB5IDENT.  If  there  is  no  business  to  be  transacted  before  the 
ttinnsel  resumes,  his  argument  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President,  in  endeavoring  to  point  out  to  you,  dur- 
ing the  argument  which  1  have  been  addressing  to  you  this  morning, 
the  proper  construction  of  our  constitutional  provision  relative  to  im- 
peachments, I  made  an. omission  of  an  authority,  or  rather  of  a  fact, 
to  which  I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention,  which  will  aid  us  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  proper  construction  of  Article  13  of  our  constitution.  I 
hwdly  think  it  is  necessar^^  however,  to  seek  any  interpretation,  outside 
of  the  laaguage  of  the  article  itself,  to  determine  its  obvious  purpose 
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Kid  meAuiAg.  But  it  id  always  proper,  and  to  some  degree  effectual,  to 
seek  aid  in.  the  interpretation  of  instruments  of  this  kind  lirom  the  acts  and 
debates  of  the  convention  which  adopted  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  no  other  construction  that  can  be  given  to  the  13th 
article  of  our  constitution,  than  the  one  for  which  I  contended  this 
morning,  which  is  a  strict  construction  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  we  must 
go  upon  the  ground  that  this  tribunal  is  an  exceptional  tribunal,  so  fa,r 
as  it  is  made  the  means  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  law  ;  that 
the  power  of  trying  criminals  by  impeachment  is  strictly  limited,  both 
with  regard  to  the  persons  who  are  amenable  to  jurisdiction  of  this 
tribunal  and  with  regard  to  the  offenses  for  which  those  persons  may  be 
tried.  The  individuals  are  enumerated  :  "  The  Governor,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  judges  of  the  district  courts.  No 
other  public  officers  and  no  other  judges,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
jurisdiction,  except  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  judges  cf 
the  district  court,,  are  amenable  to  this  tribunal  for  any  offenses  what- 
ever, committed  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  from  this  very  article,  and  from  the  very  language 
in  which  it  is. couched  that  it  was  not  intended  to  give  you  a  very  ex- 
tended jurisdiction.  For  that  reason,  I  desired  to  urge  upon  your  at- 
tention, this  morning,  the  fact  that  in  determining  not  only  the  persons 
but  the » offenses  of  which  you  take  jurisdiction,  you  could  not  pass  be- 
yond the  well  settled  meaning  of  the  terms  employed.  It  so  happens 
that  this  view  of  the  case  is  very  much  enforced  by  a  reference  to  the 
proceedings  had  in  one  of  the  conventions — you  remember  that  we  had 
a  double  convention — which  took  part  in  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
tution. What  I  refer  to  took  place  while  this  very  article  of  the  instru- 
ment was  then  before  them.  We  had  the  five  sections  of  this  article  of 
the  constitution  presented  by  report,  mainly  as  we  now  have  them,  and 
the  one  we  have  now  more  particularly  under  consideration,  exactly,  I 
believe,  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  there  was  another  section  reported  wnich 
was  rejected,  and  which  I  will  read  to  you.     It  is  as  follows  : 

For  reasonable  cause  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  impeachment 
of  a  judge,  the  governor  shall  remove  him  on  a  concurrent  resolution  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house  of  the  legislature  ;  but  the  cause  for 
which  such  removal  is  required  shall  be  stated  at  length  in  such  resolution. 

There  is  a  provision  which  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  into  our 
constitution,  which  gave  the  legislature  very  extended  power  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  removal  of  judges  beyond  what  is  given  to  the  legislature  by 
the  power  of  impeachment.  As  you  are  aware  that  provision  was  rejected, 
for  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  instrument  at  present. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  because  it  aids  us  in  interpreting  article 
13  as  it  exists  to-day  ;  because  the  mind  least  trained  in  judicial  learn- 
ing and  in  judicial  interpretation  can  perceive  that  the  rejection  of  the 
proposed  section,  the  action  of  the  convention  thus  directly  upon  it, 
shows  to  us  that  there  was  no  intention  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  legislature  in  the  premises. 

It  emphasizes  the  interpretation  which  I  was  endeavoring  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  this  body  during  the  morning,  as  the  proper  one,  and 
can  leave  no  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  I  then  ex- 
pressed. You  are  not  to  enlarge  your  jurisdiction.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
part  of  a  good  judge  in  equity  to  amplify  and  extend  his  jurisdiction  be- 
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canse  those  tribunals  are  established  for  the  genenkl  administration  of 
the  laws  between  man  and  man.    This  body  is  not  constituted  for  the 

feneral  administration  of  justice,  or  the  general  punishment  of  crime  ; 
ut  it  is  instituted  to  punish  certain  enumerated  public  officers  (and,  of 
course,  that  enumeration  excludes  every  other  person,)  for  certain  speci- 
fied offenses,  committed  under  color  of  office  ;  and  if  you  have  any  doubt 
about  your  jurisdiction  it  is  just  as  much  your  duty,  being  altogether  a 
criminal  court,  to  give  the  person  accused  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  as  of 
any  other  doubt.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  seems  to  me 
for  the  reasons  which  I  have  detailed  at  length  this  morning,  that  there 
should  be  no  straining  on  your  part  of  your  jurisdiction  ;  not,  as  I  said, 
so  much  because  of  its  material  consequence  to  this  respondent,  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  and  of  the  public  weal,  and  that  there  may  be  no 
improper  precedent  established  here  ;  that  now,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
poutical  career  as  a  State,  onlv  a  sound  rule  shall  be  established  in  this 
r^ard,  one  that  does  not  at  afl  tend  in  the  direction  of  public  passion  or 
public  caprice,  but  one  that  is  based  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  truth  and 
of  law,  so  that  in  the  future  there  shall  be  no  reference  to  this  body,  and 
to  this  occasion,  for  a  precedent  to  sustain  improper  or  unlawful  action 
on  the  part  of  your  successors,  or  on  the  part  of  the  great  accusing  body, 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have,  I  think,  sufficiently  shown  that  our  constitution  in  regard  to 
impeachments  covers  precisely  the  ground  which  has  always  been  occu- 
pi^  by  the  House  of  Lords  ;  that  whatever  offenses  have  ever  been 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  by  impeachment,  which 
are  not  embraced  within  the  terms  "crimes  and  misdemeanors " 
in  our  constitution  are  certainly  covered  by  the  terras  "  corrupt  conduct 
in  office"  found  in  that  instrument.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you 
from  Prof.  D  wight,  and  other  eminent  authorities,  that  there  is  no  crime, 
no  offense,  which  ia  ever  brought  by  impeachment  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  is  not  an  indictable  offense.  I  think  that  proposition  is  a 
dear  one  ;  but  I  have  also  pointed  out  to  you  that  so  far  as  these  pro- 
ceedingi  are  concerned,  so  mr  as  the  case  that  is  now  before  you  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  necessary  to  settle  that  question  definitely,  for  the 
reason  which  I  stated  this  morning,  that  if  you  looked  over  the  list  of 
impeachments  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  you  find  there  any 
case  of  impeachment  which  it  is  claimed  by  any  of  these  authorities — 
these  few  authorities  which  Prof.  Dwight  points  out — will  not  come  un- 
der the  designation  of  indictable  offenses  or  under  the  terms  "  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,"  you  will  find  that  it  relates  to  the  official  or  political 
conduct  of  officers  on  great  occasions,  where  their  conduct  was  claimed, 
at  aU  events,  to  be  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  and  that  it  is  therefore  fully 
covered  by  the  terms  of  our  constitution. 

We  have  no  case  before  us  now  of  corrupt  conduct  in  office  ;  therefore 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  definition  of  those  terms ;  at  least  I  so 
understand  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  learned  managers  in  this  case 
daim  that  the  respondent  here  was  ever  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct 
in  office.  I  pointed  out  to  you  this  morning  that  those  words  mean  not 
only  wrongful  conduct  committed  in  the  exercise  of  the  office,  but  com- 
mitted also  with  a  corrupt  motive  and  for  a  corrupt  purpose.  No  such 
thing,  I  beheve,  is  claimed  in  this  case.  Certainly  no  facts  that  are  al- 
leged would  approximate  toward  establishing  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
office.  We  are  left,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  witnout  the  necessity  of 
recondling  the  difference  that  exists  between  a  few  of  the  authorities, 
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and  the.  great  body  of  them,  to  which  you  had  your  attention  called 
this  morning. 

The  only  terms  then  in  our  constitution  requiring  present  consideration 
are  "crimes  and  misdemeanoi*s,"and  the  only  question  before  you  is  wheth- 
er the  facts  alleged  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  in  this  case,  constitute 
either  a  "crime"  or  "misdemeanor."  That  is  the  only  question  here,  except 
this,  which  perhaps  applies  to  one  of  the  articles,  whether  if  there  be  a 
misdemeanor  committed,  it  has  been  committed  under  color  of  office. 
I  have  shown  you  from  the  most  eminent  sources  of  authority  this 
morning,  that  only  such  offenses  as  are  indictable  are  impeachable,  and 
that  only  such  indictable  offenses  are  impeacha})le  as  are  committed 
under  color  of  office.     As  I  illustrated  it  to  you  this  morning,  the  re- 
spondent in  this  case  cannot  be  iiupeached  because  he  obstructs  the 
highway  before  his  house,  although  that  is  an  indictable  offense  at  com- 
mon law.     And  so  with  a  large  number  of  cases,  which  will  occur  t<> 
you,  of  the  same  class;  offenses  which  are  indictable  at  common  law  at? 
well  as  by  statute,  but  which  have  no  official  significance  or  character  or 
effect.     You  will  see  at  once,  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  constitution,  or  of  any  of  the  state  constitutions,  or  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  that  this  court  should  have  Jurisdiction  over  offenses  which 
in  no  manner  affect  the  office.     I  pointed  out  to  you  this  morning  that 
the  changes  in  this  regard  which   had  been  introduced   into  the    use 
of  impeachment  as  it  had  existed  in  England,  by  the  framers  of  our  con- 
stitutions, were  made  ex  indvMrm ;  that  it  was  the  clear  and  obvious   in- 
tention of  our  organic  law  makers  to  confine  this  court  and  like  courts, 
to  the  trial  of  the  enumerated  ofi'enses  when  thev  had  been  conunitted 
xmder  color  of  office,  becjiuse  they   have  limited  the  punishment  to 
removal  from  office,  and  to  disqualification  for  holding  office  in  the 
future. 

They  have  made  the  penalty  to  the  officer  wholly  official,  at  the  same 
time  reserving  tlie  punishment  of  the  individual  for  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals, by  indictment,  thinking,  evidently,  it  was  better  to  leave  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  crimes,  so  far  as  practical)le,  to  the  ordinary  courts, 
1  pointed  out  to  you  another  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  that 
the  framers  of  our  constitutions  from  the  beginning,  had  assumed,  ai>- 
parently,  that  every  offense  which  was  impeachable  was  also  indictable, 
because,  while  they  provide  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  officer 
by  impeachment,  they  require  in  every  instance  that  he  as  an  individ- 
ual shall  answer  for  the  same  offense  bv  indictment. 

But  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  with  the  consideration  i»f  this  ques- 
tion, a  question,  however,  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  any  indictable  offense  is  charged  in 
these  articles  ;  whether  any  misdemeanor  or  crime  hjLS  been  alleged  ; 
because  it  is  not  pretended,  I  presume,  that  corrupt  conduct  in  office  is 
charged.  These  articles  of  impeachment  set  forth  certain  facts  and 
charges.  They  allege  that  on  certain  occasions  the  respondent  in  this 
case  was  intoxicated  while  sitting  upon  the  bench. 

I  have  omitted  to  recur  to  a  rule  of  interpretation  here,  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  call  your  attention  in  this  matter,  and  which  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  words  embraced  in  the  constitution  must,  of  courae,  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  time  when  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted.  If  there  were  statutes  in  existence  at  that  time  that 
will  aid  us  in  the  interpreation,  we  must  refer  to  them,  if  not,  we  have 
to  resort  to  the  common  law.     This   court  has  jurdisdiction  over  car- 
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^i^eattmemted  persons  for  the  purpose  of  trying  and  punishing  them 
for  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  and  for  crimes  and  misdemeanoi-s.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  for  the  present,  for  reasons  already  stateci,  corrupt  con- 
duct in  office,  let  us  inquire  :  What  were  crimes  and  misdemeanora  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  constitution.  Because,  whatever  were 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  then,  are,  so  far  as  the  juris(iiction  of  this 
euurt  is  concerned,  crimes  and  misdemeanors  now.  It  is  not  possible, 
8£  you  must  readily  perceive,  for  tlie  legislature  to  enlarge  or  restrain  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  or  of  any  of  its  provisions  or  terms.  If 
that  could  be  dtme  you  will  see  at  once  that  we  might  as  well  have  no 
coitstitution,  because  under  one  pretense  or  another  the  legislature  would 
sooner  or  later  enlarge  or  curtail  every  term  and  provision  in  it. 

The  words  "crimes  and  misdemeanors"  have  a  well  defined  meaning 
wherever  the  common    law  prevails.     They  are  tus  well  understood,  as 
the  word  ^indictment,"  or  the  word  "information  f   and,  as  the  authori- 
tie?  I    read    yim    this   morning,    teach    us,  impeachment  is  merely  a 
mode  of  procedure.     This   court  then  merely  administers  in  a  differ- 
ent mode  the  criminal  law  so  far  as  the  constitution  has  conferred  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  upon  it.     You  are  not  to  administer  it  acc^ording  to  your 
own  pleasure.     You  are  not  to  decide  questions  according  to  your  own 
wills.    You  have  to  administer  the  lair.     You  have  to  conduct  your  in- 
quiries and  ytmr  investigations,  make  your  decisions  and  render  your 
judgment  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  (ti<  it  U.     You  do  not  make 
that ;  vou  do  not  make  the  ndes  of  evidence  ;  you  do  not  nuikeanv  laws, 
or  any  rules,  except  those  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trial ;  you  adndimt^r 
them  and  you  can  no  more  change  them  at  your  own  pleasure  than  the 
supreme  court  or  the  district  courts  (tan.     It  isyom-  business  and  your 
duty  to  administer,  just  as  the  supreme  (tourt  would,  do  the  law  as  you 
find  it.  \VTiat  is  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  to  be  determined,  in  this  court, 
by  what  was  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  when  those  terms  were  introduced 
into  the  constitution.    I  do  not  know,  as  this  is  a  very  important  inquiry 
inactically,  although,  it  is  important  that  you  should  kcei)  in  view  the 
rtiirect  rule  in  the  premises,  for  I  do  not  find,  so  far  as  the  fjueitions  be- 
fore you  now  may  be  effected,  that  there  has  been  any  (change  in  your 
jurisdiction  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption   of  the 
c(«i!<titution.     But  when  these  provisions  were  introduced  into  our  con- 
stitution, there  w'as  no  statute  in  our  State  making  drunkenness  a  mis- 
demeanor, either  in  private  or\n  public,  on  or  off  the   bench.     I  assure 
you  that  you   will  find  what  I  tell  you  to  be  strictly  true.     Nor  was 
drunkenness  at  that  time  nor  was  it  ever,  a  misdemeanor  or  an  indictable 
oflen?e  at  common  law.     There  were,  as  there  are  to-day,  and  as  there 
I     has  always  been,  police  regulations  on  the  subject,  wlu^eby  i)ersons  guil- 
ty of  being  drunk  in  public  were  pimished  by  policie  magistrates  or  jus- 
tices* of  the  peace. 

But  it  was  an  offense  against  the  municipality,  an  otlense  against  police 
f^dations,  for  which  the  offender  was  punished.     It  w*as  not  an  offense 
I     a^nst  the  state  ;  it  was  not  a  crime  ;  it  was  not  a  misdemeanor  ;  it  was 
not  indictable.     There  has  never  been  an  hour  since  the  fornmtion  of 
\    this  State  when  drunkenness  was  an  offense  for  which  an  indictment 
^    could  be  found,  and  never  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  make  it  such  an 
I    offiense.    Nor  has  it,  as  I  have  said,  ever  been  a  crime  or  misdemeanor 
I    ftic(»umon  law,  nor  is  it  one  to-day.     If  you  will  look  through  the  stat- 
utes you  will  find  that  at  this  moment  there  is  no  such  crime  or  misde- 
!    aewor.    There  is  not  to-day  in  our  statutes  any  provision  which  de- 
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dares  drunkenness  to  bean  indictable  offense.  It  is  not  an  ofiense  agayj 
the  state  ;  it  never  has  been.  I  will  say  also  that  there  is  no  provim 
in  our  constitution,  nor  rule  of  common  law,  (for  I  suppose  there  may  I 
an  attempt  to  draw  the  distinction)  which  makes  drunkenness  on  f|| 
bench  or  in  an  office  an  indictable  offense.  I  wish  to  be  entirely  fair 
this  matter.  There  are  in  a  very  resent  edition  of  criminal  law,  by 
Wharton,  three  or  four  lines,  not  found,  however,  in  the  earlier  editi< 
of  his  work,  which  say  that  drunkenness  in  a  public  officer  while 
the  execution  of  his  office,  is  an  indictable  offense.  It  is  the  only  pi 
,,  where  I  have  been  able  to  find  such  a  declaration,  and  he  refers  to  t\ 

*,  authorities  in  support  of  it.     Those  twj  authorities  are  not  in  the  lib 

They  are  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  nisi  prius  reports  of  a  very 
date.     One  is  the  case  of  a  grand  juror,  and  the  other  is  the  case  of  a  ji 
■  tice  of  the  peace,  and  they  depend  obviously,  (although  I  could  not 

ify  it  as  the  books  are  not  here)  upon  some  provision  of  the  statutes 
existence  at  the  time  in  those  states.     One,  I  say,  was  the  case  of  \ 

*  grand-juror  who  was  drunk  in  the  grand  jury  room,  and  the  other  tl 
*\  case  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.     Exactly  what  circumstances  were 

nected  with  the  commission  of  the  offenses  in  those  cases,  I  could 
ascertain,  because  I  could  not  find  the  report.  I  have  made  a  very  tM 
tended  search  and  I  am  unable  to  find  any  other  than  those  two  cas^ 
which  do  not  sustain  my  position.  You  know  that  if  drunkenness  in  i 
public  officer  were  an  indictable  crime  at  common  law  there  would  h 
some  instances  of  it ;  but  not  an  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  Englia 
reports.  There  would  also  be  instances  of  it  in  the  reports  of  some  4 
the  other  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  Massachusetts  drunkenness  hi 
been  made  an  indictable-  offense.  Drunkenness  in  an  officer  may  ha^ 
been  made  an  indictable  offense  bv  statute  in  some  of  the  states,  but  I 
was  not  so  by  the  common  law.  But  there  is  no  such  statute  in  tbi 
State,  and  it  matters  not  to  us  what  the  other  states  have  done  in  tld 
regard  by  statute.  The  statutes  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and^ 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  do  not  prevail  in  this  State.  Thj 
common  law,  however,  does  prevail  here  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  beei 
modified  bv  our  statutes.  We  have  no  statute  and  have  never  had  ^ 
statute  making  drunkenness  on  or  off'  the  bench,  an  indictable  offense,  i 
I  am  weU  aware,  that  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  for  a  great  man] 
years,  drunkenness  was  an  indictable  offense  by  statute.     I  do  not  knoll 

*  that  it  is  so  now,  but,  for  a  great  many 'years,  it  was.     There  are 

many  states  in  which  there  is  any  such  statutory   provision.     No  8U< 
provision,  as  I  said,  ever  existed  in  England.     No  such  rule  of  the 
mon  law  ever  prevailed.     Never  by  the  common  law  was  drunkenn< 
either  upon  the  bench  or  in  private  or  in  public,  indictable.     Drunkai 

*'*  to  be  sure,  have  been  indicted  as  common  nuisances,  just  as  vagrants, 

tramps,  are  sometimes  indicted  when  there  is  a  statute  authorizing  sue 
indictments.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  statute  in  this  statt 
authorizing  the  mdictment  of  drunkards  as  common  nuisances.  I  d6 
not  understand  that  if  there  was,  it  has  been  attempted  to  impeach  tM 
respondent  is  this  case  as  a  common  nuisance  or  that  it  will  be  pretendel 
that  the  respondent,  in  this  case,  is  indictable  as  a  common  nuisanoe< 
Again,  I  assert,  and  I  am  sure  my  jn-oposition  cannot  be  controverted,-* 
and  if  it  can  be,  I  am  anxious  to  see  where  the  authorities  come  froni-j 
that  drunkenness  was  never  an  indictable  offense  at  common  law,  vm 
has  never  been  an  indictable  offense  by  the  statutes  of  this  state. 
I  further  say  that  there  is  no  common  law  and  no  other  kind  of  lai^** 
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^except)  perhaps,  in  Boine  few  States  where  there  is  a  statute  to  that  effect — 
Ivhicn  makes  drunkenness  in  an  officer,  during  the  execution  of  his 
dutT;  an  indictable  offense.  There  is  no  such  common  law  and  there 
is  no  such  statutory  law  in  this  State. 

In  this  connection,  ^Ir.  President,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
eoople  of  provisions  in  our  statutes,  the  construction  and  the  purpose  of 
which  are  obvious.     But  I  call  your  attention  to  them  because  I  do  not 
know  what  claim  the  other  side  intend  to  make  for  them  ;  but  I  think 
they  entirely  support  the  proposition  that   I   am  endeavoring  to  urge 
upon  you.     Here  is  a  statute  that  was  passed  in   1878.     Now,  may  it 
please  this  court,  mark  my  position.     I  am  talking  about  what  offenses 
tre  indictable,  not  what  offenses  ought  to  be  punished  in  a  proper  way. 
I  am  trying  to  show  you  what  offenses  are  indictable,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  you  exactly  what  is  your  jurisdiction,  and  of  what  offenses  you 
have  cognizance,  not  presuming  that  you  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  land  is  going  to  suffer  because  this 
Hi^  Court  oflrapeachment,  created  with  special  powers,  and  for  special 
purpc^es,  cannot  take  jurisdiction  of  this  offense.     There  are  plenty  of 
courts  to  take  cognizance  of  every  offense  of  which  this  court  has  no  ju- 
risdiction, and,  of  course,  when  you  decide  that  you  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  p^uiicular  offense,  you  also  decide  that  the  ordinary  courts 
(rf  law  have  jurisdiction.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Here  is  a  provision  that  is  peculiar;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  was 
intended  to  accomplish.    The  language  is  clear  enough,  and,  after  all,  the 
,  provision  does  not  make  drunkenness,  or  even  habitual  drunkenness, 
a  crime -or  an  offense.     It  is  a  proper  provision  ;  that  is,  it  is  proper  that 
Buch  power  should  exist  somewhere  most  certainly.  You  must  not  under- 
I   stand  that   I   am    here  to    palliate  or  excuse  drunkenness  or  intoxi- 
!   cation  either  in  the  individual  or  in  an  officer.     I  am  not  proposing  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.     What  I  desire  is  that  if  any  person  has  commit- 
ted an  olTense,  if  the  respondent  in  this  case  has  committed  the  offense 
of  drunkenness  with  which  he  is  charged,  he  be  punished  by  the  tribunal 
irtiich  has  jurisdiction  of  the  case  and  according  to  law  as  any  other  citi- 
aen  would  be  punished ;  and,  if  that  be  not  sufficient,  let  the  people, 
wicn  they  reach  him  at  the  ballot-box,  repudiate  him  as  a  judge.     But 
I  do  not  want  to  strain  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal ;  I  do  not  want 
to  tnm  this  court  into  a  police  court,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the 
oSenses  of  judges,  or  other  officers,  or  citizens,  or  to  punisn  breaches  of 
good  morals,  or  of  decorum,  or  those  offenses  which  the  police  judge  pun- 
idieB  by  imposing  a  fine  of  a  few  dollars,  or  a  few  shillings.     We   want 
nothing  of  that  kind  ;  we  want  no  straining  of  the  great  powers  of  im- 
peachment, so  valuable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  so  long  as  they  are 
properly  and  lawfully  exercised,  but  so  dangerous  when  extended  beyond 
their  legitimate  limits.    Most  assuredly  you  do  not  want  to  enlarge  the 
fonctions  of  your  court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  offenses  against  police 
I    and  municipal  ordinances  ;  and  you  can  not  desire  to  take  jurisdiction 
of  each  offenses  unless  it  is  plainly  made  your  duty  to  do  so.     I  read  now 
from  the  statute  of  1878  : 

"The  habitual  dmnkenness  of  any  person  holding  office  under  the  constitution 
r   "  «r  lawa  of  this  8tate  shall  be  good  cause  for  removal  from  office  by  the  authority 
"and  in  thenaanner  provided  by  law." 

This  does  not  declare  drunkenness  to  be  a  crime  ;  it  does  not  make 
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drunkenness  indictable  ;  it  is  simply   a  provision  by   which   habituak 
drunkenness  is  made  the  cause  for  "the  removal  of  any  officer  bj'    th*^ 
proper  tribunal ;  but  it  cannot  have  any  application  to  this  body,   h^^ 
cause  this  body  does  not  derive  its  powers  nor  any  portion  of  theni  froQUl 
the  statutes  of  the  State.     This  provision,  therefore,  must  apply  toother  ' 
modes  of  removal  from  office  than  that  by  impeachment.  You  are,of  course, -•; 
aware  that  our  statutes  provide  for  the  removal  of  other  officers  and  for  ■; 
other  offenses  than  those  enumerated  in  this  article  of  the  eon&titution.  -J 
There  are  numerous  officers  that  may  be  removed  from  their  offices  if  they-J 
fail  in  their  duty,  but  in  tliese  cases  the  legislature  has  devolved  upon  oitim^A 
tribunals  the  power  of  renxoval  and  has  assumed  that  such  power  inusfe-i^ 
necessarily  be  exercised  by  other  tribunals,  beciiuse  it  is  a  power   of  r»-- 
moval  given  by  the  legislature,  and  the  legislature  cannot  confer   upon  ^ 
you  any  power  to  remove  anybody.     You  get  your  power,  all  that  yott-^ 
have  or  can  have  in  the  premises,  necessarily  from,  the  constitution,  the  "\ 
same  source  from  which  the  legislature  gets  all  its  powers  and  authority.    I 
I  certainly  need  not  dwell  u])on  a  point  so  perfectly   familiar  to  every- ' 
lejgal  mind,  and  which  is  doubtless  sufficiently  familiar  to  you  all.     Yott  • 
can  see  at  a  glance  tliat  it  would  be  most  extraordinary  if  the  legislature  '\ 
could  enlarge  or  restrict  the  j)rovisions  of  the  constitution  ;  if  it  could " 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  you  or  take  jurisdiction  from  you  ;  and  this  be-   ; 
comes  the  more  apparent,  when  we  recur  to  another  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, which,  as  you  are  aware,  secures  to  everybody,  except  in  casee  of 
^impeachment,  the  right  to  answer  for  his  offenses  on  an  indictment  of  a  *« 
grand  jury. 

Let  me  read  this  provision  to  you.     It  is  in  the  Irill  of  righte,  and  for 
centuries  has  been  considered  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  has  become - 
so  familiar  to  us  that  we  now  hardly  appreciate  it.     It  originated  in  En^^- 
land  however,  and  was  the  result  of  ages  of  fierce  contest  : 

*'No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  fur  a  criminal  offense  unless  on  the  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cages  of  impeachment,  or  in 
cases  cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  arising  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in 
the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger." 

You  will  see  that  the  provisions  of  our  constitution  are  especiall5'  * 
pointed  and  effective  so  far  as  the  protection  and  security  of  indi\'idual 
rights  and  privileges  are  concerned  ;  and  that  trial  by  jury  is  the  great 
protection  which  it  secures  to  every  citizen,  no  matter  whether  of  high 
or  low  degree.  You  Anil  therefore,  readily  perceive  that  this  court  be- 
ing a  special  and  exceptional  tribunal,  outside  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
the  land,  and  being  a  court  before  which  crimes  are  not  prosecuted  by 
indictment  but  by  impeachment,  there  is  no  possibility  of  extending  ite 
powers  as  to  the  subject  matter  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  by  any 
legislative  act.     You  get  all  your  powers  from  the  constitution. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  legislature  intended  any  extension  of  your  pow- 
ere.  I  do  not  know  what  position  the  learned  managers  will  take  re- 
specting the  act  of  1878  ;  but  it  is  the  only  instance  in  our  statutes 
where  drunkenness,  habitual  or  otherwise,  is  declared  to  be  a  cause  for  any- 
thing, unless,  possibly,  it  is  made  an  excuse  for  criminal  offenses  in  cer- 
tain cases.  This  is  the  only  provision  which  looks  towards  the  punish- 
ment of  drunkenness  as  an  offense  and  this  simply  makes  habitual  drunk-  1 
enness  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  removal  of  the  offender  from  office.  It 
does  not  declare  it  to  be  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  an  offense  indictable  or 
of  any  grade. 


TkKen  w  aniitiier  provision  of  out  statutes — nothing  about  drttnk»:itm8-^ 
to  vfaicfa  I  wieii  to  call  the  attrition  of  this  court  m  anticipation  of  any 
ptmaijie  interpretation  that  may  be  claimed  for  it  adverse  to  the  propo- 
lition  which  I  have  been  advancing. 

Section  8,  of  chaptar  91,  on  page  879,  of  Young's  statutes  reads  :    . 

W^eft  muflf  dutT  is  enjoia^d  by  law  upon  Aoy  public  officer  or  upoa  aay  perM« 
Mding  anr  offiee  of  public  trust  or  emplovraent,  every  willful  neglect  to  per- 
fofm  tiuch  duty,  and  every  misbehavior  in  office,  where  no  special  provision  is  made 
ft>rt]ie  panishmentof  such  delinquency  or  malfeasance,  is  a  misdemeanor  punlsh- 
iMeby  tea  or  iMpris^Bment. 


provienon  sustains  entirely  the  position  which  I  have  been  main- 
tainitig  ;  because  "  where  no  special  provision  is  made  for  the  punishment 
of  su^  delinqnency  or  malfeasance"  it  provides  a  punishment. 

It  ia  a  very  proper  and  necessary  piovision.  But  it  applies,  as  you 
see,  to  only  tfiose  offenses  for  the  punishment  of  which  there  is  no  other 
proviaion.  It  supplements  the  other  statutes,  that  is  all.  It  applies 
vhere  no  speciid  provision  is  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  delin- 
quency or  naalfeasance.  For  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors by  and  before  this  tribunal  there  is,  of  course,  a  special  provision 
Boade,  8o  that  this  section  can  have  no  application  to  them.  It  clearly 
on  have  no  application  to  any  case  over  which  this  <^ourt  has  jurisdio- 
tion,  for  in  all  these  cases  special  provision  is  made  for  the  punishment 
of  the  offenei^. 

Mr.  Pteaident,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  provision  in  our  statutes 
that  haa  any  bearing^  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  question  under 
ooDRderation.  Certainly,  these  two  provisions  do  not  bear  against  us  ; 
and; there  ia  no  other  provision,  and  never  has  been  any  other  provision, 
which  makea  drunkenness,  in  or  out  of  office,  indictable.  If  drunken- 
ness, then,  is  not  indictable,  if  it  is  not  a  misdemeanor  or  crime,  it  fol- 
lows, necessarily,  that  the  respondent  in  this  case  cannot  be  impeached 
ftir  it ;  for  not  l^eing  indictable,  it  is  not  triable  before  this  tribunal. 
The  respondent  may  be  tried  and  punished  like  other  individuals,  but 
he  cannot  be  tried  by  this  court,  because  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
or  cognisance  of  the  ofifense  charged. 

1  will  now  refer  briefly  to  the  other  offenses  charged  in  these  articles, 
lewd  conduct  and  fornication.  Without  detaining  you  to  enquire  wheth- 
er these  be  indictable  offenses  or  not,  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  1 
simply  call  your  attention  to  the  authorities  which  I  have  read  to  you 
to-day,  and  to  the  obvious  fact  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  these  are 
not  offensea  which  can  be  committed  under  color  of  office,  or  in  the  ex- 
eration  of  the  functions  of  an  office  ;  and  consequently  they  are  not  the 
subject  of  impeachment.  This  is  what  Judge  Htory  and  Prof  Dwight 
ana  the  other  authorities  which  I  have  cited  have  told  you.  Impeach- 
ment will  not  lie  for  such  crimes  as  these  or  for  burglary,  theft  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  because  they  have  no  official  character  or  effect.  And 
sopnoee  you  could^try  a  pers(Hi  here,  for  instance  a  judge,  for  alleged 
kwanesB  or  fornication,  say  in  cohabiting  with  prostitutes,  upon  what 
tmufe  would  judges  hold  their  offices  in  times  of  public  excitement,  or 
in  the  midst  of  their  political  enemies  ?  Suppose  that  some  mammoth 
eorporation,  or  some  monster  combination  or  ring  were  endeavoring  to 
paakk  through  some  cherished  but  corrupt  and  dangetx>us  scheme  in  the 
99waiMjj  and  an  incorruptible  judge  stood  firmly  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  purposes,  and  that  he  could  be  impeached  for  lewdness, 
10 
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in  cohabiting  with  proBtitutefi,  by  what  kind  of  tenure  would  that  ja< 
hold  his  office  ?    Especially  in  our  day  and  generation,  when  money 
apparently  invested  in  such  schemes  precisely  as  it  might  be,  in  1 
imate  enterprises — just  so  much  being  employed  as  is  necessary  to 
the  project  to  its  successful  accomplishment.    We  are  allowed  in  this 
five  witnesses  on  each  side  to  each  article.     Do  you  doubt  that,  in  sucli 
case  as  I  have  supposed,  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary,  five  or  even 

Sersons  could  be  suborned,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  few  dollais 
ilsely  swear  that  the  accused  judge  had  cohabited  with  them?  Are 
judges  of  our  land  to  hold  their  offices  on  such  feeble  tenure  as  that, 
such  times  as  we  live  in  aiid  in  the  face  of  the  dailv  and  habitual  e 
ptoyment  by  the  great  rings,  combinations  and^syndicates  of  our  day, 
such  methods  as  I  have  referred  to  ?  . 

I  refer  to  this  merely  to  illustrate  the  great  importance  of  your  s 
and  firm  adherence  to  the  law  and  precedents  as  established,  and  appli 
ble  in  the  premises. 

Let  these  never  be  bent  to  the  influence  of  caprice  or  passion  or  preju* 
dice,  or  popular  clamor,  or  to  considerations  of  temporary  expediency* 
Set  no  precedent,  I  beg  of  you,  which  in  future  times  may  operate  inju* 
riously  to  our  institutions,  especially  to  the   judiciary.     Remember  it 
took  ages  in  England  to  establish  the  independence  of   the  judges  as  lit 
exists  there  to-day.    The  fight  went  on  there  for  years  and  years  againat! 
the  encroachmente  of  the  executive.     Now  no  danger  is  threatened  froiyi . 
that  direction  ;  it  comes  at  present  rather  from  the  other  extreme — ^tli0  j 
passions  and  caprices  of  the  people  ;  but  chiefly  from  the  great  combi* 
nations  of  capital,  power  and  influence,  peculiar  to  our  time.    It  ip  from 
that  source,  to-day,  that  the  menace  and  danger  come  to  our  judiciary  j 
and  it  is  better,  far  better,  if  we  shall  even  somtimes  overlook  altogether 
the  occasional  peccadilloes  of   our  judges,  than  that  we  shbuld  do  any-> 
thing  to  unsettle  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  office,,  or    to 
weaken  the  independence  which  they  may  feel  in  the  exercise  of  it- 
Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  never  have,  in  this  State,  a  judiciary  that  will 
tremble  before  the  legislature,  executive  or  any  other  power.     Let  us,  as 
we  value,  love  and  cherish  our  institutions  and  civil  polity,  do  our  ut^ 
most  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  ju- 
diciary, the  only  sure  bulwark  to-day  of  our  liberties  and  of  our  institu- 
tions, as  our  fathers  left  them  to  us.     It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that  this 
court,  under  our  constitution  has  no  jurisdiction  of   a  case  of   impeach- 
ment for  an  offense  not  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
an  office;  no  jurisdiction  of  an  offense  committed  by  a  judge  entirely 
apart  from  the  administration  of  his  office.     Let  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
I  beg  of  you,  inquire  into  his  offenses,  if  any  he  has  committed,  when 
they  are  not  connected  with  the  administration  of  his  office.    ; 

If  the  respondent  in  this  case  frequents  houses  of  ill-fame,  if  he  con- 
sorts with  lewd  women,  if  he  commits  adultry  or  fornication,  or,  for  that 
matter,  burglarly  and  theft,  let  the  courts  of  law  take  cognizance,  of  the 
matter.  Let  the  grand  jury  ot  the  countv  in  which  'he  is  said  to  have 
committed  the  offenses  make  inquiry  into  these  charges.  If  this  respondent 
has  been  guilty  of  any  of  these  offenses,  let  him  be  punished  by  aU 
means  ;  but  let  it  be  done  by  the  tribunal  which  has  lawful  cognizance 
of  the  matter.  Let  us  not  call  upon  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  of 
this  State,  whose  jurisdiction  has  been  so  jealously  and  carefully  limited 
by  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  to  do  the  work  of  grand  jurors  and 
of  police  magistrates. 
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'  I  need  not  press  this  matter,  I  am  sure,  further  upon  your  attention. 
I  believe  I  have  taken  more  than  my  measure  of  the  time.  I  have  but  a  few 
words  to  add.  I  will  say  nothing  more  upon  the  question  involved  in 
the  first  three  grounds  presented  by  the  aemurrer ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
tiiere  is  no  impeachable  offense  charged  here  in  any  of  these  articles, 
jnecause  an  impeachable  offense  must  be  an  indijctable  offense,  and  must 
have  been  committed  under  color  of  office  ;  and  there  is  charged  here 
no  indictable  offense  nor  offense  committed  under  color  of  office. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention,  in  closing,  to  the  seventeenth,  the 
eighteenth  and  twentieth  of  these  articles,  which  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
say  it  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  f)erson  who  drew  them,  probably 
in  great  haste,  never  should  have  been  inserted.     No  human  b^ing  can 
answer  to  allegations  so  vague  as  these  are.     You  can  have  no  hesitation, 
I  apprehend, — and  I  need  not  take  mij^ch  of  jrour  time  in  dwelling  upon 
fte  Question  involved  here — ^in  sustainmg  the  demurrer  as  to  these  three 
articles.     If  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer  I  shall  be  done. 
With  r^ard  to  the  right  of  every  one  accused  of  an  offense  to  have 
the  facts  constituting  the  allied  offense,  set  forth  specifically  and  with 
distinct  and  definite  certainty,  as  to  time  and  place,  and  every  material 
incident,   I  ^vill  read  to  you  a  iew  paragraphs  from  the  speech  of  Daniel 
Webster    in    defense,  of  Judge    Prescott,    to    which    I   have   already 
had  occasion  to  refer  you.     Daniel  Webster,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  man 
possessed  of  a  remarkably  clear  comprehension  of  all  legal  principles, 
especially  of  constitutional  principles.     He  was  called,  as  jrou  all  re- 
member, "  the  great  expounder  "  of  the  constitution,  And  his  speeches 
T^Kin  the  confitruction  of  that  instrument  are  universally  quoted  as  au- 
thority by  the  highest  courts  in  the  country.    There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
bas  stated  the  law  correctly  here. 

One  of  the  charges  against  Judge  Prescott  was  that  he  had  taken  ille- 
gal fees. 

Anotiier  charge  was  that  he  hid  held  court  at  improper  times.  Mr.  Web- 
ster says : 

And  the  first  inquiry  is,  whether  any  misconduct  or  maladministration  in  office 
16  sufficiently  charged  upon  ttie  respondent  in  any  of  them  (articles  of  im- 
peurhment). 

I  will  have  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  malad- 
ministration" in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  where  this  offense  was 
tried.  This  word  is  not  used  in  our  constitution,  nor  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  is  probably  used  in  a  very  few  states  besides 
Massachusetts.  But  it  has  a  different  and  much  more  extended  meaning 
than  the  words  "  corrupt  conduct  in  office"  as  I  have  already  pointea 
out,  and  as  you  will  readily  sec.  This  prosecution  was  under  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  however,  ana  the  officer  was  subject,  in  con- 
sequence, to  its  provisions.  This  is  not  material  for  any  purpose  for 
wmch  I  am  now  reading  this  citation,  except  that  I  desire  you  shall  not 
be  misled  by  the  use  of  this  term. 

'And  the  first  inquiry  is,  whether  any  misconduct  or  maladministration  in  office 
tft  sufficiently  charged  upon  the  respondent  in  any  of  them,  (articles  of  impeach- 
ment.) To 'decide  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire;  what  is  the  law  govern- 
ing impeachment  ;  and  by  what  rule  questions  arising  in  such  proceedings  are  to 
be  determined.  My  learned  colleague,  who  has  preceded  me,  has  gone  very  exten- 
stTely  into  this  part  of  the  ease.  1  have  little  to  add,  and  I  shall  not  detain  you 
by  rqwtition.  I  take  it^  sir,  that  this  is  a  court ;  that  the  respondent  is  brought 
liere  to  be  tried. 
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That  was  the  Senate  of  MaHSdchusetts,  setting,  as.  joit  do  t»Hi$y, 
high  court  or  impeachment. 

That  you  are  bis  judges,  and  that  the  rule  of  your  decisian  ia  to  be  found  in 
coDsiitution  and  the  law.  If  this  be  not  so,  my  time  is  misspent  in  ap^al 
here,  and  yours,  also,  in  listening  to  me.  Upon  any  topics  of  expediency  or  ^oli 
upon  a  question  of  what  itiay  be  best  upon  the  whole,  upon  a  great  part  of.  '^ 
considerations  with  which  the  leading  manager  opened  his  case,  I  havB  not  a 
to  say.  If  this  be  a  court,  and  the  respondent  on  hia  trial  before  it ;  if  be 
to  be  tried,  and  can  only  be  tried,  for  some  offense  known  to  the  constitutioia. 
the  law,  and  if  evidence  against  him  can  be  produced  onl^  according  to  the 
ry  rules,  then,  indeed,  counsel  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  him.  But  if-  o 
considerations  such  as  have  been  plainly  announced  are  to  prevail,  and  that  i 
known,  counsel  owe  no  duty  to  their  client,  which  could  compel  them  to  a  toteU^ 
fruitless  effort  for  his  defense.  I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  sir,  that  thia  coairtN 
feels  Itself  bound  by  the  constitution  and  .the  law  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed^ 
to  inquire  whether  these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  are  sustained  by  the  constitutHni; 
and  the  law. 

I  call  your  special  attention  to  these  words  of  this  great  expounder  of 
the  constitution,  because  it  is  often  said,  and.you  have  probaoly  heard  it 
frequently,  that  this  court  is  a  law  to  itself;  that  it  can  do  just  as  it 
pleases.  You  are  no  more  a  law  unto  yourself  than  is  the  Supreme  Court 
or  District  Court.  You  are  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  ad- 
minister justice  acayrding  to  law.  And  you  are  under  the  same  obli- 
gations, and  for  the  time  being,  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  exer« 
cise  of  your  jurisdiction  that  the  Supreme  Court  or  district  courts  do. 

Webster  says  further  : 

**  1  take  it  to  be  clear  that  an  Impeachment  is  a  prosecution  for  the  violation   of 
existing  laws  and  that  the  offenses  in  cases  of  impeachment  must  be  set  foi1&  suIk- 
stentiafiy  in  the  same  manner  as  in  indictments.'* 

Remember  that.     It  will  aid  you  materially  in  determing  the  question 

now  under  consideration.  - 

• 

1  Shy  subntafUiallyf  for  there  may  be  in  indictments  certain  technical  requisi- 
tions which  are  not  necessary  to  be  regarded  in  impeachments.  The  constitution, 
has  given  this  body  the  power  of  trymg  impeachments  without  defining  what  an 
impeachment  is,  and  therefore  necessarily  introducing,  with  the  term  itself,  its 
actual  and  rer^eived  definition  and  the  character  and  incidents  which  belong- to  it. 
An  impeachment,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  judicial  proceeding.  It  is  a  <r»a2,  aiHi 
convictiou  in  that  trial  is  to  be  followed  by  forfeiture  and  punishment.  Hsac«' 
the  authorities  instruct  us  that  the  rules  of  procedure  are  substantially  thesauMas. 
prevail  in  other  criminal  proceedings.  There  is,  on  this  occasion,  no  manner  of 
discretion  in  this  court,  any  more  than  there  is,  in  other  cases,  in  a  judge  or  & 
juror. 

Mark  that  please.     I  repeat  it : 

The  rules  of  procedure  are  substantially  the  same  as  prevail  in  other  crisuiial 
proceedings.  There  is,  on  this  ocoasion/no  manner  of  diacteiion  in  this  courts 
any  more  than  there  is,  in  other  cases,  in  a  judge  or  a  juror.  It  is  a  question  of 
law  and  evidence.  Nor  is  there,  in  regard  to  the  evidence,  any  more  latitude  titan 
on  trials  for  murder,  or  any  other  crime,  in  the  courts  of  law.  Rales  of  ev^deofim 
are  rules  of  law,  and  their  observance  on  this  occasion  caa  no  more  be  dispensiMl 
with  than  any  other  rule  of  law.  Whatever  mtky  be  imt\gined  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  conunoniy  be  found  that  a  disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  is  ooi 
the  hsrbiQger  of  iaiusiice.  Tribunals  wtiich  do  not  regard  those  rules  seld^nn  re<* 
g«rd  any  otl^er;  aoa  thoM  who  make  free  with  what  tl^  law  has  ofdaijisdk  MipscU 
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iv  flfUtnc^  g—uiall^  And  an  apolofty  for  maldng  frac  •  also  witik  what  is 
oidained  respecthig  other  things.  Thay  who  admit  or  reject  eridence  according 
to  00  sther  mlo  tiiiftn  their  own  good  pleasure,  generally  decide  everything  else  by 
t^  SUM  rule.  This  b«ing  tbea  a  |iadictal  proceeding,  the  requisite  is^  that  the 
mpi>adsnt*a  oflitae  ahtmld  befvUjf  and  plaifUy,  aubtsUintiaUy  and  formally  dsicribed 
to  Am.  This  ia  the  expre«a  reqaisition  of  the  constitution  Whiitever  is  neceasary 
tobeproTed  must  be  alleged;  and  it  must  be  alleged  with  ordinary  and  rea- 
iM»l»le  certainty.  I  have  already  said  that  there  may  he  necessary  in  indictments 
certain  tschaical  niceties  which  are  not  necea«<ary  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
Tbereare,  for  example,  certain  things  necessary  to  be  stated,  in  strictness,  in  in- 
dictments, which,  nevertbelesB,  it  is  not  neces^ry  to  prove  precisely  as  stated. 

^or  instflnce,  an  indictment  must  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  particular 
diT  when  the  offense  ia  alletred  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  it  need  not  be  proved 
toWebeen  committed  on  that  particular  day.  It  has  been  holden  in  the  case  of 
n  impeachment  that  it  ia  sufflcientto  state  the  commis.sion  of  the  offense  to  have 
oceD  OD  or  about  a  particular  day.  Such  was  tlie  decision  in  Lord  Winton's  case  as 
■aj  be  seen  in  4  Hataetl^a  Precedents  297.  In  .that  case  the  respondent,  being 
flsavicted,  made  a  mottoo  to  arrest  the  Judgment  on  the  ground  that  "theim- 
peacbment  was  insufficient  for  that  the  time  of  committing  the  high  treason  is  not 
tiMwiB  laid  with  sufficient  certaintv."  The  principal  facts  charged  in  that  case 
voe  laid  to  liave  l)een  eoramitted  *'  on  or  about  the  month  of  September,  Oc- 
toberor  November  last  and  the  taking  of  E^*eston,  and  the  bat'tle  there,  which  are 
UMiRg  the  acts  of  treason  were  laid  to  be  done  about  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  Tith  or 
IMi  of  November  laet." 

A  question  was  put  to  the  Judges,  **  whether  in  an  indictment  for  treason  or 
(doo?,  it  be  necessary  to  allege  some  certain  date  upon  which  the  fact  is  supposed 
islaVebseo  committed,  or  if  it  he  only  alleged  in  an  indictment  that  the  crime 
msomamitled  on  or  about  a  certain  day  whether  that  would  be  sufficient."  Akid 
(be  judges  anawered  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  day  laid  in 
the  mdictment,  and  that  to  allege  that  the  fact  was  committed  on  or  about  a  cer- 
tain day  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  judges  were  next  asked,  if  a  certain  day  be 
lileged'in  an  indictment,  it  be  necessary,  on  trial,  to  prove  the  fact  to  be  commit- 
tfldoiLtliatdav;  andthey  answered,  that  it  is  not  necessary.  And  thereupon,  thie 
iBidi  vsioJveA  that  the  impeachment  was  sufficiently  certain  in  point  of  time. 

That  is  to  aay,  they  held  that  there  waJB  not  the  same  strictness  required 
maUegiiig'ftiiofifense  in  an  impeachment  9»  in  an  indictment ;  that  you 
need  not  aDege  in  an.  impeachment  any  more  than  you  are  required  to 
prove;  that  in  an  indictment,  although  you  are  required  to  allege  all 
the  factB  with  entire  certainty,  vou  need  not  prove  them  exactly  as 
Aey  aie  alleged  ;  and,  generally,  that  in  an  impeachment,  if  the  allega- 
ioBsaDe  88  certain  as  the  proofe  required  it  will  he  sufficient. 

TbiscMe  fumisliea  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule  which  I  think  is  reasonable 
and  well  founded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be  stated,  and  that  no  more- 
seed  be  stated. 

This  is  exactly  our  position,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  in  these  three  • 
articlps  nothing  is  stated  with  definiteness  and  ceilaintv  or  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  the  respondent  to  meet  evidence  with  evidence  at  the 
tiial. 

latlienezt  place,  the  matter  of  the  charge  must  be  the  breech  of  some  known 
UMifltandlngtaw  ;  the  violation  of  some  positive  duty.  If  our  constitutions  of 
fovcnunent  have  not  secured  this  they  have  done  verv*  little  indeed  for  the  secu- 
rity of  civil  liberty.  *'  There  are  two  points,"  said  a  distinguished  statesman,  *'on 
^ich  the  whole  of  the  liberty  of  every  individual  depends;  one,  trial  by  jury  ; 
tbe  other,  a  maxim  arising  out  of  the  elements  of  justice  itself,  that  no  man  shall, 
^■Bderany  pretext  whatever,  be  tried  upon  anything  but  a  known  law."  These 
t»a|peat  points  our  constitution  have  endeavored  to  establish,  and  the  constitu- 
tisQ  of  this  commonwealth  in  particular,  has  provisions  on  this  subject  as  full 
n^tniple  as  cao'  be  expfcesed  in  the  language  in  which  that  constitution  is 
written. 
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Allow  me  then,  sit,  on  these  rules  and  principles  to  inquire  into  the  le^l  sof-' 
ticiency  of  the  charges  contained  in  the  first  article. 

And  first,  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  time  or  place  of  holding  the  court,  I  h^  USf 
know  what  there  is  stated  in  the  article  to  show  that  illegality.     What  fact  is  al** 
leged  on  w)iich  the  managers  now  rely  ?    Not  one.    Illegality  itself  is  not  a  facl» ' ' 
but  an  inference  of  law,  drawn  by  the  managers  on  facts  known  or  supposed  to  be" 
known  by  them,  but  not  stated  in  the  charge,  nor,  until  the  present  momeal^ 
Ynade  known  to  anybody  else.     We  hear  them  now  contending  that  these   courktf  \ 
were  illegal,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  they  say  are  true,  as  facts,  viz.: 

First.    That  the  Register  was  absent. 

Second.    That  the  Register  had  no  notice  to  be  present. 

Third.    That  parties  had  not  notice  to  be  present.  ^ 

Now  not  one  of  these  is  stated  in  the  article.  No  one  fact  or  circumstance  now 
relied  upon  in  making  a  case  against  the  defendant  is  stated  in  ^he  charge.  Was  ' 
he  not  entitled  to  know,  I  beg  to  ask,  what  was  to  be  proved  against  hixn  ?  If 
it  was  to  be  contended  that  persons  were  absent  from  those  courts  who  ou^ht  to 
have  been  present,  or  that  parties  had  no  notice,  ought  not  the  respondent  to  be 
informed  that  he  might  encounter  evidence  by  evidence  and  be  prepared  to  dis->^ 
prove  what  would  be  attempted  to  be  proved  ? 

This  charge,  sir,  I  maintain  is  wholly  and  entirely  insufficient.  It  is  a  mere 
nullity.  If  it  were  an  indictment  in  the  courts  of  law  it  would  be  quashed,  not  for 
want  of  formality  or  technical  accuracy  but  for  want  of  substance  in  the  chai^ge. 
I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  court  in  the  country,  from  the  highest  to  the  loweat» 
in  which  such  a  charge  woud  be  thought  sufficient  to  warrant  a  judgment. 

But  the  article  in  that  ca^e  was  no  worse  than  the  articles  in  the 
case  before  you  to  which  we  have  specially  objected.  I  have  before  nic 
here — ^but  I  will  not  detain  you  by  reading  it.  I  simply  refer  you  to  it-^- 
an  extract  from  the  proceedings  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Clarendon  . 
in  England.  There  the  same  question  arose  in  regard  to  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  allegations  ;  and  it  was  held  that  a  person  could  not  be  ar- 
rested and  held  to  answer  an  impeacnment  unless  the  specifications  were 
of  such  a  certain  and  definite  character  that  he  might  make  answer  to 
them  according  to  law.  That  was  the  ruling  by  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  is,  undoubtedly,  the  rule  everywhere  ; 
precisely  the  same  rule,  as  Webster  points  out,  that  obtains  in  the  mat- 
ter of  indictments.  The  ajlegations  must  be  sufficiently  certain,  distinct 
and  definite,  as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  to  enable  the  ac- 
cused to  answer  them  and  to  disprove  them — meeting  evidence  by  evi- 
dence. A  general  allegation  of  drunkenness  or  lewdness  extending  over 
a  long  period  of  time  without  the  specification  of  the  instances  or  even 
of  a  single  instance  is  so  manifestly  bad  as  to  require  no  argument  or  au- 
thority. 

These  three  articles  are  obnously  insufficient ;  not  imperfect,  as 
Mr.  Webster  well  puts  it,  because  technicallv  deficient,  but  because  they 
are  defective  in  substance.  They  do  not  cliarge  an  ofiense  which  the 
respondent  in  this  case  can,  by  any  possibility,  meet.  How  is  he  going 
to  disprove  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  extending  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  ?  How  is  he  going  to  establish  his  innocence  of  this 
charge  ?  By  bringing  the  whole  community,  the  people  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict in  which  he  holds  court,  and  in  which  he  is  seen  from  day  to  diiy, 
to  testify  ?  How  can  he  know  or  anticipate  what  evidence  the  managers 
propose  to  introduce  before  you  ?  How  can  he  meet  that  evidence  by 
evidence? 

These  considerations  are  equally  applicable, — ^indeed  thev  apply 
with  greatly  increased  emphasis  and  force, — ^to  the  general  ctArge  of 
lewdness  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  confined  in  these  ar- 
ticles. 
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How  is  it  possible  for  the  respondent  to  meet  this  charge  ?  Usually 
dninkenness  is  practiced  in  the  open  day  ;  lewdness  in  the  dark.  How 
can  a  person  accused  of  such  an  offense  make  answer  to  the  accusation, 
without  being  informed  of  any  specification  ?  To  require  any  one  to  do  so 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  unreasonable  ^,nd  unjust,  as  well  as  a  most 
palpable  and  gross  violation  of  a  weU  recognized  and  fundam^mtal  prin- 
dple  and  rule  of  the  criminal  and  common  law. 

1  do  not  think  I  need  urge  the  points  of  this  demurrer  upon  you  any 
farther.  The  last  point  as  to  the  uncertainty  and  insufficiency  of  these 
three  articles,  must  be  patent  to  you  when  you  read  them.  It  will 
rarely  be  so  to  every  lawyer  who  occupies  a  seat  in  this  body. 

With  tegard  to  the  charges  of  intoxication,  whether  on  or  off  the  bench, 
I  have  shown  you,  I  think,  clearly — ^and  if  you  will  undertake  a  critical 
examination  of  the  law  you  will  find  that  my  statements  in  this  regard 
are  correct — that  drunkenness  has  never  been  an  indictable  offense  in 
this  State  and  was  not,  at  the  time  our  constitution  was  adopted  ;  and, 
not  being  an  indictable  offense  it  is  not  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  and 
hence  is  not  impeachable.  In  regard  to  the  charge  of  fornication,  I 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated  from  the  authorities,  as  well  as  from  rea- 
son, that  even  if  that  be  an  indictable  offense,  it  is  not  an  offense  which 
in  ie  nature  of  things  can  be  committed  under  color  of  office  and  con- 
fieauently  it  is  not  impeachable.  ^ 

in  other  woris,  I  think  I  have  shown  you  conclusively  that  no  of- 
fense is  impeachable  that  is  not  indictable,  and  that  no  offense  is  im- 
peachable unless  it  be  committed  under  color  of  office  ;  and  that  no  such 
offenfie  i^  charged  in  these  articles. 

With  these  remarks,  I  shall  submit  to  you  on  my  part  this  demurrer — 
thanking  you  for  the  patience  and  attention  with  which  you  have  listen- 
ed to  me  during  the  long  argument  I  have  had  the  honor  to  address  to 
you. 

The  President.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  occupy 
now  any  more  of  the  time  which  has  been  allotted  to  them  ? 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  when  the  printed  copies 
of  the  demurrer  are  to  be.received.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  them  ex- 
cept from  what  has  been  read  here. 

The  President.  Copies  were  distributed  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

Senator  Castle.  There  were  no  copies  distributed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
my  knowledge. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  informed  that  copies  were  distribu- 
ted. 

The  Clerk.  A  proof  of  the  journal  of  yesterday  was  sent  here  by 
the  printer  this  morning  for  revision,  and  was  returned  less  than  an  hour 
ago.   The  printed  copies  will  be  ready  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  I  understood  fiiUy 
what  the  chair  said  a  moment  ago,  about  the  completion  of  the  argument 
upon  the  part  of  the  respondent.  Will  the  chair  be  so  good  as  to  repeat 
ite  former  remarks. 

The  President.  The  chair  inquires  whether  the  counsel  desired  now 
to  nge  any  more  of  the  time  allotted  to  them. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  think  not.  Our  expectation  was  that  Mr.  Sanborn 
would  dose  the  argument.  We  have  the  opening  and  the  closing,  I  be- 
lieve. . 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    That  is  true,  so  far  as  the  reply  is  concerned. 
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Tlti$  managers  deeire  to  aek  the  baaaoMe  eouas«l  wbetiicr  tbmr  art 
through  with  their  objections  in  chief.  If  we  ooaform  to  the  ortuiMry 
nilee  of  trial  courts,  their  reply  would  be  simply  an  wtswer  to  wkatever 
new  matter  might  be  adduced  upon  the  part  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Allis.  'We  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  what  we  have  to  say 
ijiptil  the  rlosi^ig  argument. 

-  Senator  |C'rooks.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  when  the  Seoat«  ad- 
^upM  it  adjourn  until  to-morrow  ciorniiig  at  ten  o^clbcV  ;  and  if  there  ia 
|io  reason  to  the  contrary,  I  move  that  we  now  adjourn. 

.  Senator  (i.  F.  Bi:t-K.  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  gentlemen,  the  pro- 
priety of  fixing  tiie  hour  to  which  the  Senate  is  to  adjourn  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  instead  of  ten  o'clock. 

Senator  C  F.  Macdo>'ald.     Yes  ;  make  it  nine  o'clock.  ' 

^  .  Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     I  move  then,  as  an  amendment,  that  when  the 
'  Senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

Senator  ('rooks.  1  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Seimtor 
.^m  Blue  Eaith,  to  that  portion  of  my  motion  which  tvas  intended  to 
^x  the  hour  at  whi<;h  the  Senate  would  meet  to-morrow  ;  but  1  deeira, 
M  the  present  time,  to  withdraw  my  motion  to  adjourn  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Hiuks.  May  I  a.slc  the  courteav  of  the  Senate  for  a  mo- 
I  ask  the  president,  and,  through  him,  the  honorahle  coun- 
B8pon<lent,  whether  all  the  authoritiee  upon  which  they  ex- 
in  this  demurrer  have  been  cited.  It  is  our  wish,  and  we 
-ight,  tluit  they  should  be  cited  at  this  time  before  we  reply. 
re  desire  to  ask  that;  question,  through  the  President,  of  the 
itunsel. 

i.  I  referred  t^>  those  which  I  used  this  murning  as  I  went 
aloi% ;  but  I  will  liand  you  a  list  of  them,  if  you  like,  before  the  morn- 
ing se^ioti. 

The  President.  There  was  a  motion  made  with  reference  to  adjourn- 
ment which  will  leave  this  matter  open. 

Mr.  Manager  Hii;ks.     T  understood  that  a  motion  was  made  to  ad- 
journ. 
...  The  President.     No,  sir  ;  that  motion  has  not  been  made. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  withdrew  that  motion. 

The  PfiEsiDENT.  Do  you  wish  to  have  the  motion  put  as  to  the  time 
of  adjournment  ? 

Senator  Crooks.  Yes,  sir;  I  accepted  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Blue  Earth. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Crooks  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  ad- 
journ until  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  was  put  by  the  President 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President.  The  matter  previo<isly  under  discusaion  will  now 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  we  simply  renew  our  request  to 
be  furnished  with  the  authorities  to  be  cited  by  the  oounBel  for  the  re- 
spondent in  this  matter  before  we  commence  our  ai^ument. 

Mr.  Ali.18.  I  cited  those  that  I  used  as  I  went  along.  I  had  no  briaf 
of  them,  and  I  have  just  informed  the  honorable  manager  that  we  would 
hand  him  a  list  of  our  authorities  in  the  mornii^.  We  have  no  liat 
now.  I  liad  a  mere  memorandum  of  them.  I  intended  to  give  them 
^  1,  went  along,  but  I  may  have  failed  to  do  so  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  counsel  does  not  seem  to  apprehend  the 
.poii^t  I  noJce.     The  managers  desire  to  be  made  acqoaintea  with  ail  the 
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I    Sd(ey  tken,  «xtiier  homof  tiie  dtkmma  thst  you  please,  I  have  read  the 

I  evidence  in  the  case,  in  the  annate  of  congress,  rery  carefully,  and  I  was 

ihoToughly  and  honestly  impresBed  with  the  idea  that  this  defense  of 

insanity  mtm  an  excuse.     I  think  it  will  so  impress  any  member  of  this 

,^aaii  who  will  take  the  time  to  read  it.    But,  be  that  as  it  may,  in  any 

event  it  is  a  parMamentary  precedent  for  this  impeachment,  because 

xitber  Judge  Pickering  was  convicted  of  drunkenness  on  the  bench,  or 

he. von  convicted  and  removed  from  office  for  insanity.     And  if  he  was 

iDHme,  he  oertainlv  could  not  have  committed  an  indictable  offense* 

8o,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  this  court  can  take  either  side  of  that 

ene  which  they  choose.     It  makes  no  difference  upon  which  point  it 

iras  dedded.     It  certainly  was  decided  as  to  the  fourth  article  that  it 

does  not,  under  the  law  as  laid  down  by  respondent's  counsel,  take  an 

'  indictable  offense  to  make  an  impeachable  offense. 

Mr.  Allk.     Can  a  judge  be  removed,  by  this  court,  in  this  State,  ] 

under  our  constitution  for  insanity  ?  < 

Mt.  Manager  Hicks.     I  think  so.     However,  that  question  is  not  here,  ' 

We  have  this  authority  just  dted  so  far  as  it  applies.  That  I  may  not 
'  fn^  the  point  made  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent,  before 
I  dfise  I  deeire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  at  this  time,  to  one 
statement  whidh  I  understood  him  to  make,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man 
had  committed  an  impeachable  offense  it  must  have  been  done  under 
color  of  office,  and  that,  therefore,  were  he  to  conmiit  a  crime  outside  of 
the  irinctions  of  his  office,  he  could  not  be  impeached  by  this  court. 
Let  us  see  to  what  this  philo6oj)hy  will  lead  us.  We  will  sup])08e  that 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  district  court  of  this  State  has  committed  the 
crime  of  larceny.  I  dislike  even  to  suppose  such  a  state  of  facts,  but  I 
am  not  sm-e  that  I  may  not  as  well  suppose  that  a  judge  would  commit 
the  crime  of  larceny  as  that  he  would  go  upon  the  bench  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.     Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  goes  to  the  state  of  I 

Iowa  to  commit  the  off'ense  ;  that  he  is  tried  and  convicted  under  the  i 

laws  of  Iowa ;  that  he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  there,  and  that  he  has  * 

vet  six  years  of  his  term  of  office  to  serve  upon  tlie  bench  of  this  State. 
Does  tlie  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent,  or  does  this  Senate  believe, 
for  one  moment,  that  this  honorable  body  could  not  impeach  that  judge 
for  hi^  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  remove  him  from  office  ?  There 
is  no  other  power  under  the  constitution  by  which  he  can  be  removed. 
He  must  be  removed  by  impeachment.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
complete  answer  to  the  gentleman's  proposition  which  is  apparent  upon 
its  face  This  court  simply  deals  with  officers  as  officera.  It  simply  says, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  the  evidences  that  may  be  produced 
before  it,  that  an  officer  is  not  fit  to  hold  his  office.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  punishment  of  crime.  It  can  neither  touch  his  person,  his 
property  nor  his  life.  You  have  nothing  to  do  \y\ih  either.  If  an 
officer  is  found  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  offense  that  can  be  charged 
before  this  or  anv  court,  all  you  can  do,  for  the  limit  is  prescribed  by 
the  constitution,  is  simply  to  dismiss  from  office  and  prevent  him  from 
ever  holding  office  again.  " 

Mr.  XuAS.  If  a  judge  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  does  not  his  office 
immediately  become  vacant  ?  , 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  By  what  law  is  the  office  vacant?  The  judge 
is  elected  for  seven  years,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  becoming 
nfitat.   The  law  does  uot  declare  it  so.    It  is  a  provision  of  the  oonsti- 
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cited,  but  I  desire  to  learn  what  additional  authorities  are  to  be  preaen- 
ted. 

Mr.  President.  The  opportunity  will  undoubtedly  be  accorded  to 
the  Honorable  Managers  for  the  State  to  reply  to  any  proposition  or  ci- 
tation of  authority  that  may  be  advanced  before  the  argument  is  closed. 
There  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  counsel  for  the  state  shall 
proceed  now  to  reply  to  the  arguments  which  have  already  been  ad- 
duced, when  they  may  afterwards  find  it  nesessary  to  reply  to  farther  ar- 
gument and  farther  citations  on  the  part  of  the  responaent. 

Mr. .  Manager  Collins.  I  think  the  mp,tter  can  be  arranged  without 
much  farther  talk.  There  are  but  a  few  authorities  which  the  counsel 
desires  to  cite,  and  he  says  he  can  furnish  them  in  five  mintites. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     That  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.. 

Senator  C.  P.  Buck.  I  understand  then  that  counsel  have  arranged 
between  themselves  in  legard  to  the  matter.  It  will  be  much  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Senate  to  have  them  do  so.  They  understand  very  well 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  the  case  ;  and  if  I  am  correct,  and  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  counsel,  I  will  withdraw  the  motion  which  I  made 
a  short  time  ago. 

The    President.     I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  It  is  understood  very  well.  Suppose  that  the 
managers  should  also  furnish  the  other  side  with  the  authorities  which 
they  expect  to  use.  If  they  will  agree  to  do  that  I  will  withdraw  my 
motion.  The  rule  is  well  settled  and  there  ought  to  be  no  time  spent 
over  it.. 
:  Mr.  Meager  Hicks.     I  think  we  can  do  so,  sir. 

The  Prei^dent  .    The  motion  then  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Allis.  There  is  one  authority  which  I  see  that  I  have  over- 
looked^ and  to  which  a  gentleman  has  just  called  my  attention.  They 
are  somewhat  important,  though,  I  confess,  I  forgot  even  to  mention 
them.  The  2nd  and  3rd  volumes  of  Chitty's  Criminal  Law  and  Prece- 
dents contain  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  list  of  precedents  for  in- 
dictments in  existence,  and,  among  them  all  there  is  no  indictment  to 
be  found  for  drunkenness. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck,     Are  the  authorities  printed  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    No,  sir. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Well,  I  think  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  would  like  the  authorities  to  look  over. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  could  get  them  printed,  I  suppose. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  If  you  have  them  printed  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
them. 

Mr.  Allis.  We  could  furnish  them,  I  suppose,  or  copies  of  them^ 
but  I  desire  particularly,  as  I  had  overlooked  it,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  these  two  volumes  containing  precedents  for  indictments 
for  every  conceivable  crim^  that  is  indictable;  because  there  is  not  a 
.  case  to  be  found  of  indictment  for  drunkenness,  or  drunkenness  in 
oflSce. 

Senator  Crooks.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  move  that  we  now  ad- 
journ. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  have 
already  lost  two  days  in  the  matter  of  this  argument,  and  that  many  of 
us  have  left  our  business  in  such  condition  that  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  leave  here  Saturday  morning  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  homes 
in   proper   season.    At  first,  the  impression  very  generally  prevailed 
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tbal  the  axgument  would  not  last  longCT  than  two  days,  and  our  arrange- 
ments for  coming  here  were  made  with  that  understanding. 

As  I  have  said,  two  days  have  already  Leen  spent  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  case,  and  as  at  least  some  of  us  will  be  obliged  to 
leave  here  Saturday  morning,  the  Senate  may  find  itself  at  that  time,  if 
the  argument  is  not  then  finished,  without  a  quorum,  and  be  unable  to 
proceed. 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  argument  be 
proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  would  certainly  be  very  gratifying  to  me  if  the 
Senate  would  adjourn  at  this  time  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  per- 
mit me  to  proceed  with  my  argument  at  that  time,  I  think  we  can  fin- 
ish the  whole  matter  to-morrow. 

Senator.  Campbell.     I  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  can  finish  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  shall  get  in 
onr  six  hours  and  still  leave  abundant  time  to  the  other  side. 

Senator  Crooks.  Is  there  any  further  debate  on  the  motio^  to  ad- 
jonm  ? 

The  President  having  put  the  motion,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  called 
for,  as  follows : 
The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  8,  and  nays  19,  as  follows  : 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.    Adams,  Bonniwell,    Buck    C.    F.,   Crooks,  Howard,  John- 
son F  I.,  Shalleen  and  Simmons. 
Those  wo  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Hinds,  Johnson  R.  B., 
Macdonald,  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Perkins, 
Powers,  Rice,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilson. 

Senator  A.  M.  Johnson  and  Senator  Miller  afterwards  changed  their 
votes  to  No. 
And  so  the  motion  was  lost. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  now  move  that  counsel  proceed  with  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  will  probably  take  twenty  minut^  to  get  our 
books  here,  and  we  desire  to  ask  the  Senate  for  a  recess  of  that  length. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.    Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  un- 
til 8  o'clock. 
Senator  Campbell.     I  second  the  motion. 

Senator  C.  F,  Buck.     I  know  how  much  there  is  to  do  when  one  has 
to  make  a  speech,  and  sympathizing  with  the  gentleman  in  his  present 
position,  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  until  eight  o'clock,  this  even- 
ing. 
Senator  Campbell.    I  move  to  amend  by  making  it  7:30. 
Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     I  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
The  motion  having  been  put  by  the  President,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  for,  with  the  following  result : 
The  roll  being  called,  there  yeas  22,  and  nays  8,  as  follows  : 
Tht)6e  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Gilfillan 
C.  D.,  Hinds,   Johnson  A.   M.,  Macdonald,   McCormick,   McLaughlin, 
Mealey,  Mller,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Simmons,   Tiffany,  Wheat, 
White  and  Wilson. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were-— 
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*  MeBsra.  AdamB,  Bonniwell,  Crooks,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson 
R.  B.,  Rice,  and  Shalleen. 
And  so  the  motion  prevailed. 

EVENING  8EH8ION. 

7:30  P.  M. 

The  President.    The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Do  I  understand  the  President  to  say  there  is 
a  quoram  present  ? 

The  President.    Yes,  sir,  the  Senate  is  ready  to  hear  the  Managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  approach  the  duty  before  me 
with  no  slight  misgiving.  The  subject  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  is 
a  very  grave  one,  to  the  consideration  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  no  man, 
however  talented,  would  come  without  diffidence.  One  of  the  judges 
of  the  district  court  of  this  State  has  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  bar  of  this  Senate,  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  respondent  has  appeared,  and,  by  his  counsel,  interposed  a  denxur* 
rer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment,  upon  the  ground  that  the  facts  ther^ 
in  stated  do  not  constitute  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  that  therefore  the 
articles  do  not  charge  the  respondent  with  any  impeachable  offense,  nor 
with  any  offense  of  which  this  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  has  jurisdic* 
tion. 

It  seems  proper  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should  first  examine  this 
question  of  jurisdiction,  which  has  been  raised  by  demurrer,  and  ascer- 
tain, if  possibly,  what  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Senate  in  the 
premises  ;  first,  as  to  whether  the  Senate  has  jurisdiction  of  the  persoti 
of  the  respondent;  and,  in  the  second  place,  wliether  it  has  jurisaiction 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  articles,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  ar- 
tiles  charge  the  respondent  with  an  impeachable  offense. 

The  very  able  counsel  for  the  respondent  has  told  you  to  day,  not- 
withstanding, for  the  purposes]  of  this  argument,  the  respondent  stands 
confessedlv  guilty  of  each  and  every  act  charged  in  the  several  articles 
of  impeacjiiment,  that  no  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
against  the  commonwealth,  because,  forsooth,  no  indictable  crime  is 
charged  in  the  articles.  This  is  the  assertion  made,  but,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  learned  counsel,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  demon- 
strated. 

Upon  reading  Article  13  of  our  State  constitution,  you  will  observe 
that  it  refers  to  a  particular  subject,  that  of  impeachment,  and  removal 
from  office. 

The  caption  itself  indicates  that  these  were  kindred  subjects  in  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  our  constitution.  By  reading  the  first  section 
of  the  article,  the  object  for  which  this  court  of  impeachment  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  both  as  to  persons  and  subject 
matter,  will  fully  appear ;  and  although  it  has  once  been  read  in  your 
hearing  to-day,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  again  calling  your  particular 
attention  to  it. 

It  reads  : 

*'The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attorney  General,  and 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  District  courts  may  be  impeached  for  corrupt  con- 
duct in  office,  or  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  judgment  in  such  case  8t>«II  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualiUcation  to  iiold  and  enjoy 
any  offiee  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  in  this  State.  The  party  convicted  thereof  shall 
nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  puniaUmeal 
according  to  law." 
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From  this  section  we  learn  that  the  powers  of  this  court  are  simply 
the  right  of  trying  the  officers  therein  named,  for  the  oflFenses  of  corrupt 
conduct  in  office,  and  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
remoTing  and  disqualifying  such  officers  as  may  be  found  guilty  of  those 
oflfenses. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  who  addressed  you  to-day,  in- 
timated that  you  should  be  very  careful  as  to  your  iurisdiction,  because, 
88  he  alleged,  only  a  few  officers  were  named*  in  this  section.  Gentle- 
men, it  would  make  no  difference  if  only  one  officer  were  named  in  this 
section.  When  you  come  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  jur- 
ttdictton  of  the  person,  the  only  question  for  you  to  consider  is,  whether 
the  officer  whom  you  are  trying  here  to-day  is  one  of  the  officers  named 
in  section  1  of  article  13.  I'he  respondent  named  in  each  of  the  articles 
is  charged  as  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  this  State.  This  fact 
8tand£  admitted  by  th^  demurrer.  He  is  one  of  the  ofii(^ers  named  in 
this  section  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  your  jurisdiction  as  to  his 
penon  is  complete.  The  only  further  question  before  you  for  inquiry 
then  is,  do  these  several  articles  of  impeachment,  to  which  the  respond- 
ent has  pleaded  guilty  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  charge  him 
with  conupt  conduct  in  office,  or  with  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ? 

The  articles  under  consideration  do  not  charge,  and  were  not  intended 
to  charge  the  respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office.    They  simply 
charge  him  with  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
Mr.  ALUS  :     "In  office"  is  the  language. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks  :  My  friend,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respond- 
ent, who  has  addressed  you  to-day,  says  that  they  charge  the  respondent 
withjctinies  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  That  point  may  as  well  be  dis- 
cwaed  here  as  at  any  future  time.  The  two  words,  '4n  office,"  it  is  true, 
do  occur  in  each  of  the  articles!;  but  they  are  entitled  to  no  place  there. 
They  are  mere  verbiage,  mere  surplusage,  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it,  were  never  placed  there  with  my  consent,  except  that  being  in  a 
minority,  I  was  compelled  io  consent  to  the  ^vishes  of  the  majority. 

The  only  offenses  known  to  the  constitution,  of  which  you,  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  can  take  cognizance  are  "corrupt  conduct  in  office,"  and 
•^crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  words  "in  office"  do  not  occur  in  the 
oongtitntion,  except  in  connection  with  "corrupt  conduct;"  thev  are  not 
Mceaaary  to  constitute  the  offense  charged,  and  may  be  treated  as  mere 
gorplusage  in  the  articles.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  in 
discussing  how  you  should  determine  what  acts  are  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, has  read  to  you  atgreat  length  from  the  article  of  Professor 
Dwight,  in  the  VI  American|Law  Register,  to  substantiate  his  broad 
proposition,  that  no  offense  is  impeachable  which  is  not  indictable.  In 
this  position  he  is  supported  by  the  mere  ipm  dixit  of  Prof.  Dwight.  The 
statement  is  one  which  is  unsupported  by  any  author,  authority,  case  or 
jurist  in  this  country  until  the  year  1866.'  Were  I  alone  in  controverting 
the  principle  laid  down  by  respondent's  counsel  and  Prof.  Dwight,  that 
no  offense  is  impeachable" unless  it  isjindictable,  I  should  do  so  with 
modest  diffidence.  But  the  position  of  the  managers  in  this  controversy 
i»  sustained  by  many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  jurists  of  this  country. 

It  has  been'said  that  "the  federal  constitution  is  not  an  instrument  of 
definition,  but  only  of  enumeration."  This  is  also  true  of  our  State  con- 
stitution, particularly  iu  the  article  now  under  consideration.  It  does 
not  define  either  one  of  the  three  offenses  named  therein.  It  simply 
wunjcratee  them,  and  leaves  it  to  this  court,  to  say  what  is  the  definition 
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of  each  term  therein  employed  ;  and  what  acts  shall  constitute  ^'corru 
conduct  in  oflBce,"  and  what  "acts,"  "crimes"  and  "misdemeanors."     "^ 
admit  that  one  of  the  principles  by  which  you  are  to  be  guided  in  y^ 
deliberations  upon  this  question,  in  defining  these  terms  in  the  consti 
tion,  is  the  common  law  ;  and  by  the  common  law  we  mean  the  com 
law  of  England,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution, 
modified  by  the  English  statutes,  passed  prior  thereto,  so  far  as  it  is 
sistent  witn  our  constitution,  applicable  to  our  situation,  and  not  re 
by  our  laws.    This  common  law  will  be  one  of  your  guides  in  determ 


ing  what  acts  in  a  public  officer  constitute  crimes  and  misdemeanorB. 
But  there  is  also  another  guide  which  should  be  more  implicitly  follow- 
ed, only  because  its  directions  are  more  certain.  I  refer  to  the  statutti 
law  of  this  State,  and  particularly  those  statutes  which  were  in  force  te, 
the  territory  of  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  constitution? 
and  to  which  the  framers  of  that  instrument  may  well  be  presumed  tf', 
have  had  constant  reference. 

Conceding  then,  that  the  respondent  is  one  of  the  oflScers  named  ili' 
article  13,  and  that  therefore  you  have  complete  jurisdiction  of  his  pe^i 
son,  the  only  further  question  is  as  I  have  said,  wnether  the  acts  chaxge^C 
in  the  several  articles  of   impeachment  constitute  a  crime  or  a  miad^ 
meanor.     We  maintain,  Mr.  rresident,  and  I  speak  now  of  the  first  Ht^'i 
teen  articles  ;  other  members  of  the  board  of  managers  will  address  yc^ ' 
upon  the  others,  as  well  as  further  upon  these — the  first  sixteen  article^  I 
we  maintain,  charge  the  respondent  with  crimes  and  misdemeanors  botk  j 
by  the  common  law,  and  by  the  statute  law  of  this  State.     Allow  me  ill  i 
passing  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  twelve  articles  and ! 
articles  14, 15  and  16  are  substantially  alike,  except  as  to  the  change  of  time 
and  place,  when  and  where  the  offense  is  allegea  to  have  been  committed/ 
Article  13  differs  in  this  :    That  the  respondent  is  not  therein  charged 
with  having  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty;  or  upoli 
the  bench,  or  while  engaged  in  the  trial  of  causes  ;  but  is  charged  wittt 
having  duly  appointed  a  term  of  court  to  b^  held  in  Brown  county  on  a 
certain  day,  and  then  with  having   become  intoxicated   upon  that  daVi 
and  thereby  neglecting  attendance  upon  such  term.    The  offense  therein 
charged  is  somewhat  different  from  the  offenses  charged  in  the  fifteen 
articles  to  which  I  shall  refer.     We  maintain,  Mr.   President,   that   the 
fifteen  articles  before  specified  charge  the  respondent  with  the  following 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  : 

First. — Open  and  notorious  drunkenness. 

Second. — Violation  of  his  oath  of  office. 

Third. — Misbehavior  in  office,  viz. :  Drunkenness  while  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Fourth. — Neglect  of  duty. 

And  that  article  13  charges  the  respondent  with  the  last  three  offenses 
named. 

Desiring  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  language  of  these  ar- 
ticles, i  wall  read  article  1. 

Thai  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his  duties  ag  such 
judge,  and  In  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Martin,  in  said  State,  to- wit :  On  the  22d 
day  of  January,. A.  D.  1878,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  5ih  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1878.  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  ^ndge,  did  ea- 
ter upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  othei 
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I  nftttere  and  things  then  and  there  pending  in  the  district  court  of  Martin  county, 
[  sad  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  ludge  in  the  trial,  examination  and  disposi- 
I  tton  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  £.  8t.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
I  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  disqiial- 
I  ifiedhim  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things,  then  and 
[  there  before  him  as  such  Judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him  incompe- 
1  lent  and  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  offlce  with  decency  and  decorum, 
I  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  learning  and  discretion,  to  the 
great  di^race  of  the  administration  of  public  Justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of 
peisotts  in  office,  by  reason  whereof,  he,  thesaid  £  8t.  Julien  Cox,  wait  then  and 
there  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  oiffiGe,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Let  US  see  what  these  offenses  are,  which  the  respondent  comes  in  here 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  by  his  counsel,  says  are  true.    The 
word  "  intoxication  "  oqcurs.    That  word  is  a  term  synonymous  with 
drunkenness.     It  is  so  defined  by  Webster,  by  Abbott,  in  His  law.  dic- 
tionary ;  and  in  the  47th  Vermont.     It  is  so  defined  in  many  decisions 
to  which  I  might  refer,  and  I  presume  this  definition  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  the  respondent.    The  wprds  intoxication  and  drunkenness  are 
synonymous  terms.    The  charge  is  that  this  respondent  was,  on  the  day^ 
ttimed,  in  Martin  county,  presiding  as  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  while 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness.    Mr.  President,  the  district  court  is  a  place 
where  the  public  congregate,  where  they  have  a  right  to  congregate.     It 
would  be  very  unusual  to  hold  a  district  court  in  any  other  than  an  open 
place.    Why,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  if  any  man,  who  is  amen- 
able to  the  laws, of  Minnesota,  had  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  stepped  in- 
to that  court  room  where  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent,  was  presid- 
faig  as  iudge,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  '^  intoxication  in  a  public 
place , '  of  **  open  and  notorious  driwikenness."    How  much  more  open 
and  notorious  is  it  for  the  respondent,  the  man  who   presides  as  judge 
npon  the  bench,  Uie  dispenser  of  justice,  the  officer  w^o  holds  the  for- 
tunes, the  honor  and  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  his  discretion — 
how  much  more  open  and  notorious  for  him  to  sit  there  dispensing  jus- 
tice in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

It  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  disputed  that  each  of  these  articles,  charge 
the  respondent  with  being  in  a  state  of  "  open  and  notorious  d'runken- 
nesB  "  in  a  public  place. 

The  articles  also  charge  the  respondent  with  a  violation  of  his  oath 
of  office. .  Four  years  ago  next  January,  in  the  Opera  House  in  this  city, 
tt  the  inauguration  of  the  State  oflScers,  in  the  presence  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens  assembled,  to  witness  the  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner in  which  judges  of  the  district  court  usually  take  the  oath  of  office, 
this  rrapondent  came  forward,  and  lifting  up  his  hand  toward  Heaven, 
calling  upon  Almighty  God  for  help,  solemnly  made  oath,  that  he  would 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  aiscretion.  Is  there  any  senator 
in  this  court  who  does  not  readily  understand  that  a  judge  who  goes 
upon  the  bench  in  the  intoxicated  condition  which  we  have  charged 
here  npon  the  respondent,  is  dis<jualified  for  the  exercise  of  his  best 
learning,  judgment  and  discretion,  in  matters  and  things  then  before  him  ? 
We  charge  that  he  has  done  this  voluntarily.  Mark  you  the  words  : 
We  say  he  vdwiUorily  makes  himself  drunk  by  the  excessive  and  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  then  presides  as  judge  upon 
the  bench.  Is  not  this  a  violation  of  the  solemn  oath  which  he  nas 
taken  before  Almighty  Grod  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully 
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and  impartially  and  according  to  his  best  learning,  judgment  and  diacs^: 
tion?  And  is  it  possible  that  a  drunken  judge  can  always  have  hi?  boli 
learning,  judgment  and  discretion  at  his  command? 
,  Further,  Mr.  President,  we  charge  the  respondent,  by  these  articleiif 
with  misbehavior  in  office.  That  drunkenness  upon  the  bench,  or  in  tbi' 
discharge  of  judicial  duties,  is  a  misbehavior  in  office,  we  shall  be  ableftl.j 
substantiate  both  by  common  law,  and  the  statute  law  of  this  State ; 
although  it  seems  like  wasting  words  to  demonstrate  this  proposition, — ^j 
this  axiom,  I  might  call.it, — ^before  this  court.  And  finally,  we  charge  | 
the  respondent,  in  each  of  the  articles,  with  neglect  of  duty  ;  and  we  | 
shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  in  treating  of  the  common  law,  writers  | 
have  classed  the  offense  of  drunkenness  in  an  officer  as  a  neglect  of  duty*  i 
I  now  propose  to  prove,  by  authorities,  that  each  of  the  four  ofiTenseft  i 
charged  in  the  articles,  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and,  therefore,  im-  | 
peachable  offenses. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  respondent's  counsel,  and  is  unquestion«J>ly 
true,  that  the  same  nicety  and  accuracy  is  not  required  in  articles  of  im- 
peachment as  in  indictments.  I  may  add  also,  that  it  is  no  objection  tq  ! 
these  articles  that  we  are  able  to  find  in  each  four  distinct  offenses.  It 
often  occurs  in  indictments,  that  in  charging  one  offense,  another  is  necr 
essarily  included.  You  can  not  charge  the  crime  of  murder  or  robbery 
without  also  charging  an  assault;  the  lesser  crime  is  included  in  the  greater 
And  so,  while  we  have  set  forth  the  facts  in  these  articles,  that  charge  the 
respondent  with  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication  while  in  the  discharge  of 
judicial  duties,  each  of  the  four  offenses  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are, 
of  necessity,  ex  vi  termini,  im^luded  in  the  charge. 

Before  citing  authorities  to  show  that  the  four  offens^  chained  in  these 
articles  are  impeachable  offenses,  I  desire  first  to  discuss  the  proposition 
advanced  here  to-day,  that  no  offense  is  impeachable  which  is  not  in- 
dictable— either  at  common  law,  or  under  the  statute.  One  word  more 
as  to  the  common  law  ;  and  I  wish  I  were  able  to  state  it  as  clearly  and 
as  pointedly,  as  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  being  stated.  What  is  thia 
comnion  law  by  which  the  gentleman  savs  you  are  bound  and  by  which 
we  admit  that  you  are  to  be  guided,  in  aefining  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors? Why,  it  is  that  unalterable  principle -of  right,  which  is  the  ground 
work  not  only  of  the  English  jurisprudence  but  of  our  own.  Where  do 
you  find  it?  In  the  decisions  of  courts.  Of  what  courts?  Not  only  of 
the  common  law  courts,  but  of  the  courts  of  impeachment.  And  if  the 
gentleman  in  his  statement  that  no  offense  is  an  impeachable  offense  ex- 
cept that  which  is  indictable  at  common  law,  will  include  in  his  com- 
mon law  the  common  law  of  impeachments,  we  shall  stand  very  nearly 
on  the  same  ground.  The  common  law  has  been  developed  at  different 
times,and  in  different  places,under  different  circumstances  and  by  different 
courts.  It  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  thing  of  growth,continually  expand- 
ing to  meet  the  wants  of  an  advancing  civilization.  Not  thattne  under- 
flying  principles- ever  change.  They  are  immutable.  But  the  courts 
who  declare  this  common  law,  are  constantly  applying  its  immutable 

Erinciples  to  some  new  state  of  facts,  and  declaring  what  the  common 
iw  is  concerning  such  new  state  of  fects,  by  the  law  of  analogy.  The 
mere  fact  that  you  find  no  declaration  of  what  the  common  law  is  upon 
a  certain  subject  in  our  own  State,  is  no  reason  that  it  does  not  exist. 
It  may  remain  dormant,  but  never  dies,  except  by  statutory  enact- 
ment. As  an  example,  the  common  law  right  of  distress  existed  in|this 
State  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  it  was  declared  by  our  courts  j 
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tsad  yet,  during  that  Ume,  not  one  person  in  a  hundred,  out- 
side the  legal  profeesion,  had  any  knowledge  of  the  iact.  And  m  the 
district  and  Supreme  Courts  had  the  undoubted  power  to  announce  the 
existeDoe  of  that  oommon  law  right  of  distress,  so  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  Senate,  sitting  here  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  have  the  same 
ondoabted  power  to  decide  what  acts  constitute  a  crime  and  misde- 
meanor under  our  constitution ,  and  if  you  do  not  find  the  terms  de^ 
fined  by  our  statute,  you  may  go  to  the  fountain  head,  the  common  law, 
for  precedents  to  govern  you  in  your  decision.  And  if  you  do  not 
find  precisely  the  same  state  of  facts. as  a  precedent  there,  as  one  of  the 
courta  of  this  State,  you  have  the  right,  reasoning  by  the  law  of  analogy, 
to  declare  what  the  common  law  is  concerning  the  subject  matter  now 
before  you.  You  are,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  courts  which  are  to 
make  tiie  common  law  of  the  future  ;  and  in  the  years  yet  to  come,  in 
the  politica.1  histor}'  of  Minnesota,  the  record  of  your  decision  upon  this 
demurrer,  will  be  of  vital  importance  in  determining  the  law  of  sobri- 
ety, so  feir  as  it  relates  to  public  officers.  And  if,  in  your  deliberations, 
you  are  unable  to  find  a  precedent,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  common 
decency,  make  one. 

To  this  extremity  however,  I  apprehend  you  will  not  be  forced  to  go. 
Whatever  your  decision  may  be,  will,  for  the  time  being,  be  the  law. 
That  is,  it  will  become  a  prece^lent.  It  may  not  be  law  for  all  time,  be- 
e&iu«e  other  courts  of  impeachment  following  you,  will  have  the  same 
right  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  and  declare  what  the  law  concerning 
this  state  of  facts  really  is.  It  will  remain  for  you,  however,  to  be  judged 
by  fiature  generations,  and  by  future  courts,  as  to  whether  you  have  pro- 
nounced the  law,  or  simply  made  that  the  rule  in  this  case  which  is 
neither  law  nor  right. 

Why,  the  honorable  counsel  said  this  morning  that  this  impeachment 
was  simply  a  method  of  procedure  for  the  punishment  of  crime.    Of 
course  he  simply  adopted  in  that,  as  I  understand,  the  language  of  Prof. 
Dwight,  in  the  article  to  which  he  alluded,  and  from  which  he  read. 
Mr.  Alus.     And  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Yes,  sir,  of  Daniel  Webster ;  but  in  a  case  where 
the  jury,  viz.  :  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  said  by  their  verdict  that 
Daniel  Webster's  law  and  facts  were  both  bad  ;  for  Judge  Pickering,  the 
ofiScear  on  trial,  was  convicted  in  the  very  case  in  which  the  speech  of 
Webster,  read  to  you  this  forenoon  by  respondents'  counsel,  was  made. 
Upon  this  point  under  discussion  1  will  now  read  from  the  American 
Law  Register,  from  an  article  by  Judge  I^awrence,  formerly  of  Ohio,  a 
jurist  who  learned  his  law  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  and  not  by  the- 
ory injteacbing.     He  says,  vol.  VI,  p.  (>44  i'* 

It  U-alMiml  to  iay  that  impeacbtneQt  Is  here  a  mode  of  procedttre  for  tfaepuDish- 
nmut  of  crime,  whien  the  constitution  declares  its  object  to  be  removal  from  and 
<fitqaftlification  to  hold  office,  and  that  **  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless 
be  liable  aad  subject  to  indiotmont«  trial,  judgment,  and  pnnishment,  according  to 
hw.  for  his  crimes."  Subject  to  these  modifications,  and  adopting  the  recog- 
nized rale,  that  the  constitution  should  be  construed  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
aio&t  fov  it»ezorci«e,  and  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  its  framers,  impeachment 
remains  bc/e  as  it  was  recognized  in  England  at  and  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
eoirstitution.  These  limitations  were  imposed  in  view  of  the  abuses  of  the  power 
of  liopeaclaBeBiin  English  history. 

Bitt  thisr  power  is  not  subject  to  these  abuses  in  this  country.  The 
liinitetionfi  hove  been  thrown  around*  it  by  the  constitution  itself. 
12 
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ng  the  question  as  to  what  offenses  are  impeachable,  Aod 

Marily  indictable,  Judge  Ijawrence  further  says,  on  page  &45  : 

materia)  nbelher  the  words  "  treason,  briber)',  or  other  liigli  crimes 
oni "  C'lOfer,  or  limit,  jurisriictirin,  or  only  prescribe  an  Imperative 

to  officers  or  a  clnss  of  ciises.  since  everv  net  wliicb  by  pHrHnmenta- 
leaclinble  is  delined  a  "  liigU  crime  or  miademeanor ;'  and  llkese  ar« 
le  British  Constitutlun  wliicli  describes  impeacbable  cooducfc. 

>age646  : 

refore,  BlRckstooe  says,  that  'sn  impeachment  beFore  the  Lords  bf 
t  Great  Drilnin  in  parliament,  is  a  prosecution  of  the  nlreiidy- known 
Haw,  and  hns  l>eeD  frequently  put  in  practice.'  he  must  lie  under- 
;ollie  '  eettibltshed  '  pHrlimiientary  i  nut  common  ruunicipiil  Jaw,  its 
1  the  ordinury  courts,  foi  it  wits  the  tormerthHt  had  been  frequeot- 

1  of  our  const! iullon  looking  to  the  impeschmept  trials  of  Kag- 
L>  centers  on  pHrliamentary  and  common  law,  and  lo  the  constilu- 
aof  our  own  States  add  Ihiit  no  acl  of  parliament,  or  of  any  SUvte 
er  undertook  to  dcline  an  impcachalile  crime.  They  said  tliat  the 
if  crimes,  ns  deflned  in  Acta  -if  Parliament,  and  as  recognized  at 
as  pi'etiCT'ibed  for,  and  adapted  lo  Ibe  ordinary  courts.  Tliey  said 
L'oiinof  ImpeHCliment  look  jnriediclion  of  cases  wtiere  no  iniliet- 
letn  committetl  in  many  inslaiici'S,  and  there  were  then,  as  there  jet 
lei  modes  of  reaching'  eumc,  hut  not  all,  offenders,  one  by  un- 
i  other  by  indictment." 

age  647  he  eays  : 

npportedby  the  elementar;  writers,  both  English  and  Americau. 
rj  and  common  law  :  by  the  Koglisb  and  American  usages  in  esses 
It;  by  the  opinions  of  the  framurs  of  (he  constiiution  ;  by  con- 
construction,  ail  uncontradicted  by  any  author,  authority,  case,  or 
re  tlian  tbree-qunrtere  of  a  century  after  the  udoption  of  the 
The  authorities  are  abundant  to  show  that  the  phrase  '  high 
sdemeanors'  ns  uaeil  in  the  British  and  our  constitution,  are 
srimes  de lined  by  statute  or  as  recognized  at  common  law.  Christian,' 
pposed  to  have  understood  the  British  (Jonstiluiion  when  he  wrote, 
the  words  high  crimesand  misdemeanors  are  used  in  prosecutions 
il,  the  words  high  crimes  have  no  definite  signification,  but  are 
give  grealersiilemnily  lo  the  chari^,'  Woodson,  whose  lectures 
xfnrd  in  .1777,  declared  that  impeachment  extended  to  cases  of  which 
X>urts  had  no  jurisdiction.  He  says:  'Magistrates  and  officers 
may  abuse  lb eir delegated  powers  to  the  extensive  detriment  of  the 
dut  the  same  time  in  a  manner  not  properly  cogni/.nblc  liefore  the 
inls.'  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  the  remcdv  is  by  impeachment" 
iry  presents  many  examples o'f  this  kind.  Indeed,  the  word  "mis- 
sa  common  law,  a  parliamentary,  and  a  popular  sense.  In  the  par- 
se, as  applied  to  the  officers,  it  means  <' mil -administration  "  or 
'  not  necessarily  indictable,  not  only  la  England,  but  in  the   United 

conducl,  and  he  is  guilty  of  misdemeanor  wjio  misdemeani  or  nnia- 


!l,  in  his  argument,  has  cited  from  Curtis.  This  writer  also 
rtis  as  follows  :  He  says  :  "  These  general  views."  refer- 
that  I  have  read,  "  are  supported  by  all  elementary  writers 
ation,  up  to  the  last  year."  This  article  was  written  in  1867. 
a,"  was  the  year  in  which  the  article  of  Prof.  Dwight  was 
which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  read  at  great 
oming ;  and  this  writer  makes  that  exception. 
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Again  I  read  from  Judge  Lawrence's  article,  on  page  655: 

Curtis,  in  tbe  History  of  the  Constitution,  says:  "  Although  an  impeachment 
may  iiiToIve  an  inquiry,  whether  a  crime  against  any  positive  law  has  been  com- 
mitted, yet  it  is  not*  necessarily  a  trial  for  crime,  nor  is  tliere  any  necessity,  in  the 
case  of  crimes  committed  by  public  officers,  for  the  institution  of  any  special  pro- 
ceeding for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  laws,  since  they, 
like  all  other  persons,  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  in  respect  of  offenses  against  positive  law.  The  purposes  of  an  impeach- 
ment lie  wholly  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  statute  or  the  customary  law.  The 
ohject  of  the  proceeding  is  to  ascertain  whether  cause  exists  for  removing  a  public 
officer  from  office.  Such  a  cause  may  ()e  found  in  the  fact,  that  either  in  the  dis- 
*charge  of  his  office,  or  aside  from  its  functions,  he  has  violated  a  law.  or  commit- 
ted what  is  technically  denominated  a  crime.  But  a  cause  for  removal  from  office 
miy  eiist  where  no  offense  against  positive  law  has  been  committed,  as  where  the 
individual  has  from  immorality  or  imbecility  or  maladministration  become  unfit 
to  exercise  the  office. 

What  clearer  case  than  this,  where  a  judge  comee  in  here,  and  by  his 
counsel,  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  that  for  sixteen  times  in  three  years 
he  has  been  upon  the  bench  of  the  district  court  of  this  State,  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  causes  that  involve  the  property,  the  honor,  and  perhaps, 
the  lives  of  citizens  of  this  State,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  I 

I  will  read  again  the  last  lines  : 

Bat  a  cause  for  removal  from  office  may  exist  where  no  offense  against  positive 
hw  has  been  committed,  as  where  the  individual  has  from,  immorality  or  imt>ecil 
ity,  or  maladmini  stmt  ion,  become  unfit  to  exercise  the  office.  The  rules  by  which 
an  impeachment  is  to  be  determined,  are  therefore  peculiar,  ahd  are  not  fully 
embraced  by  those  principles  or  provisions  of  law  which  courts  of  ordinary  juris- 
diction are  required  to  administer. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  reading  at  such  length  from  this 
article.  I  am,  however,  in  this  following  a  precedent  of  one  of  the 
ablest  counsellors  in  America,  who,  upon  the  trial  of  the  most  impor- 
tant impeachment  case  in  this  country,  did  himself  the  honor  to  incor- 
porate in  his  brief  this  whole  article  from  which  I  read.  1  call  your 
attention,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  to  the  fac^t  that  instead  of  being  the 
mere  ipsi  dixit  of  the  writer,  you  will  find  the  statements  fully  corrobor- 
ated by  authorities;  the  cases  cited  frequently  taking  much  more  room  than 
the  statements  made  by  the  writer ;  while  the  converse  is  true  of  the 
article  of  Prof.  Dwight,  to  which  the  learned  counsel  refers,  as  you  will 
observe  by  reading  it.     They  are  both  contained  in  the  same  volume. 

Judge  Lawrence  further  says,  on  page  658  : 

It  would  certainly  seem  clear  that  impeachments  are  not  necessarily  limited  to 
acts  indictalfle  by  statute  or  common  law,  and  tliat  it  would  be  ini possible  for 
human  prescience  or  foresight  to  define,  in  advance,  by  statute,  the  necessary  sub- 
jects of  impeachments.  The  constitution  contemplated  no  such  absurd  possibil- 
ity. It  rony  be  sjiid  there  is  danger  in  leaving  to  the  Senate  a  power  so  undefined. 
It  was  i)ecausc  of  the  danger  that  the  power  has  been  limited,  as  it  has,  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  experience  has  shown  that  tbe  limitation  is  more  than  sufficient.  The 
whole  system  of  common  law  crimes,  as  it  exists  in  England,  and  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  is  the  result  of  a  judicial  power  equally  undefined.  The  sys- 
tem ef  impeachment  is  to  he  governed  by  the  grent  ge  ler.il  principles  of  right,  and 
it  is  less  probable  that  the  Senate  will  depart  from  this  than  thatthe  whole  legis- 
lature would  in  the  enactment  of  a  law,  or  than  courts  in  the  establishment  of 
the  common  law. 

Says  this  writer,  further,  on  page  666 ; 
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There  are  many  breaches  of  trust  not  amouQtiQg  to  felosm,  y»%  #o 
$»  to  render  those  guilty  of  them  totally  unfit  for  office. 

JKor  is  it  always  necessary  that  an  act  to  be  impeachable  must  violate  a  poaitive 
law.  There  are  many  misdemeanors  in  violation  of  official  oaths,  and  of  dutjr, 
alike  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  and  repugnant  to  the  pure  adminis- 
tration of  office,  that  may  violate  no  positive  law. 

After  thus  laying  down  and  commenting  upon  the  geoieral  principles 
rdating  to  impeachment,  this  writer  takes  up  the  cases  of  impeachment 
which  have  been  tried  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Btates. 

The  first  to  which  we  will  refer,  was  the  case  of  Timothy  Pickering,  a 
district  judge  for  the  State  of  New  Hanxpshire,  who  was  impeaclied  upoi^ 
four  several  charges,  the  fourth  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

I  read  from  page  669,  Vol.  VI,  Am.  Law  Reg.,  note  4. 

That  Judge  Pickering  being  a  man  of  loose  morals  and  intemperate  habits,  on 
11th  and  12th  November  1802,  did  appear  on  the  bench  of  his  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  justice,  in  a  state  of  total  intoxication  produced  bj  inebri- 
ating liquors  and  did  then  and  there  frequently  and  in  a  most  profane  and  indecent 
manner  invoke  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Under  the  law  as  laid  down  to  you  by  the  counsel  for  the  respoadent 
this  forenoon,  that  man  was  guilty  of  ao  indictable  offense,  and  y«t  same 
how  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  they  tried  him  upon  those 
charges,  notwithstanding  that  both  the  Senators  from  his  own  State  voted 
against  conviction,  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  drunken- 
ness, while  uj^on,  the  bench,  was  an  impeachable  offense,  was  such  a 
"high  crime  and  misdemeanor"  as  to  .subject  that  man  to  punishment, 
and  he  was  accordingly  con\ncted  of  the  offense  and  removal  from 
office. 

Mr.  Allis.     He  was  charged  with  other  oftenses. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  He  was  charged  with  other  offenses,  but  he  waa 
convicted  upon  all  four  of  the  charges.  I  could  not,  Mr.  President,  avoid 
remarking  the  decency  and  decorum  with  which  that  judge  acted  after 
he  had  been  impeached.  I  could  not  help  noting  the  manner  in  which 
hifi  son  regarded  the  ofiense  which  the  father  had  committed.  That 
judge  did  not  go  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  and  admit  that  the  facts  charged  against  him  were  true, 
but  that  they  did  not  constitute  an  indictable  offense.  No  !  be  it  said 
to  the  credit  of  that  judge,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and,  sent  his 
son  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  the  plea  that  his  fiather 
was  insane,  and  I  think  it  better  for  the  honor  of  the  countrv  that  any 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  this  or  any  other  State  should  plead  the 
excuse  of  insanity  rather  than  come  into  a  high  court  of  impeachment  * 
and  admit,  even  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  tacts  as  charged  in 
these  articles  are  true. 

Judge  Lawrence,  in  speaking  of  the  case  of  Judge  Pickering,  who  was 
convicted  upon  each  of  the  four  several  articles  of  impeachment,  before 
the  Senate,  and  removed  from  office  in  March  1804,  says,  p.  669  : 

This  case  proves  that  a  violation  of  law  of  a  particular  character,  and  drunken- 
ness and  profanity  en  the  bench,  are  each  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.  In  this  case  the  defense  of  insanity  was  made  and  supported  hr  evi- 
dence.  The  case  does  not  show  the  opinion  of  Senators  on  this  evidence.  Hut  if 
the  insanity  was  regarded  as  proved,  this  case  shows  that  a  criminal  iotent  is 
not  necessary  to  constitute  an  impeachable  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  but  that 
the  power  of  impeachment  may  be  interpos^  to  protect  the  public  iiyaUut  th^ 
misconduct  of  an  Insane  officer. 
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Xike,  tit«n*«itherhoniof' the  dilemma  that  you  please,  I  have  read  the 

eyidence  in  the  case,  in  the  annals  of  congress,  very  carefully,  and  I  was 

thoroughly  and   honestly  im^^resBed  with  the  idea  that  this  defense  of 

insanity  ms  «n  excuse.     I  think  it  will  so  impress  any  member  of  this 

court  who  will  teke  the  time  to  read  it.     But,  be  that  as  it  may,  in  any 

event  it  is  a  parliamentary  precedent  for  this  impeachment,  because 

other  Judge  Pickering  was  convicted  of  drunkenness  on  the  bench,  or 

he. i«»  convicted  and  removed  from  office  for  insanity.     And  if  he  was 

iinane,  he  certainly  could  not  have  committed  an  indictable  offense* 

j  So,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  this  court  can  take  either  side  of  that 

:  ease  which  they  choose.     It  makes  no  difference  upon  which  point  it 

was  decided.     It  certainly  was  decided  as  to  the  fourth  article  that  it 

does  not,  under  the  law  as  laid  down  by  respondent's  counsel,  take  an 

indictable  offense  to  make  an  impeachable  offense. 

Mr.  Ali.18.  Can  a  judge  be  removed,  by  this  court,  in  this  State, 
under  our  con^tution  for  insanity  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  think  so.  However,  that  question  is  not  here. 
We  have  this  authority  just  cited  so  far  as  it  applies.  That  I  may  not 
fiji^  the  point  made  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent,  before 
I  ^ose  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  at  this  time,  to  one 
statement  whidh  I  understood  him  to  make,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man 
had  committed  an  impeachable  offense  it  must  have  been  done  under 
color  of  office,  and  that,  therefore,  were  he  to  commit  a  crime  outside  of 
the  functions  of  his  office,  he  could  not  be  impeached  by  this  court. 
Let  us  see  to  what  this  philosophy  will  lead  us.  We  will  suppose  that 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  district  court  of  this  State  has  conmiitted  the 
crime  of  larceny.  I  dislike  even  to  suppose  such  a  state  of  facts,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  may  not  as  well  suppose  that  a  judge  would  commit 
the  crime  of  larceny  as  that  he  would  go  upon  the  bench  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  goes  to  the  state  of 
Iowa  to  commit  the  offense ;  that  he  is  tried  and  convicted  under  the 
laws  of  Iowa  ;  that  he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  there,  and  that  he  has 
vet  six  years  of  his  term  of  office  to  serve  upon  tlie  l^nch  of  this  State. 
Does  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent,  or  does  this  Senate  believe, 
for  one  moment,  that  this  honorable  body  could  not  impeach  that  judge 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  remove  him  from  office  ?  There 
is  Xko  other  power  under  the  constitution  by  which  he  can  be  removed. 
He  must  be  removed  by  impeachment.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
complete  answer  to  the  gentleman's  proposition  which  is  apparent  upon 
Its  face  This  court  simply  deals  with  officei-s  as  officers.  It  simply  says, 
under  and  by  \irtue  of  the  laws  and  the  evidences  that  may  be  produced 
before  it,  that  an  officer  is  not  fit  to  hold  his  office.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  punishment  of  crime.  It  can  neither  touch  his  person,  his 
property  nor  his  life.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  either.  If  an 
officer  is  found  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  offense  that  can  be  charged 
l^fore  this  or  any  court,  all  you  can  do,  for  the  limit  is  prescribed  by 
the  constitution,  is  simply  to  dismiss  from  office  and  prevent  him  from 
ever  holding  office  again. 

Mr.  Altjs.  If  a  judge  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  does  not  his  office 
immediately  become  vacant? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  By  what  law  is  the  office  vacant?  The  judge 
is  elected  for  seven  years,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  becoming 
racKQt.    Tbe  law  does  not  declare  it  so.    It  is  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
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shall  hold  office  seven  years,  and  the  Senate  and  Hooi 
'es  together  cannot  make  it  shorter.  4 

[f  he  dies  he  makes  it  shorter.  i 

Hicks.     Oh!    That  of  necestiity  creates  a  vacancy.  J 

\nd  whether  he  dies  civilly  or  naturally,  makes  no  dd 
goes  to  the  penitentiary,  there  is  a  civil  death.  ^ 

Hicks.     The  gentleman  has  asked   me  this  que8ti<»| 
m  impeach  a  judge  if  he  hecomes  insane?    What 
iin?    Can  you  elect  his  successor  before  hie  office  is 
;ivilly  dead.     One  of  the  honorable  managers   has  ji 
ition  to  an  authority  in  regard  to  insanity.    This  authi 
z,  says  he  can  be  removed  by  impeachment  for  iosaiiiM 
given  is  that  every  judicial  act  of  an  insane  man  woBjl 
lor  in  office.  ' 

The  act  of  an  insane  man  would  not  be  animated  by  ana 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  a  misdemeanor.  t 

Hicks.  I  have  answered  that  point  before,  and  foM 
B  is  lacking  in  this  very  case  of  neglect.  Neglect  s| 
need  a  motive,  as  1  will  tleinonstrate  Irom  the  commoM 
But  I  return  to  the  history  of  the  impeachment  as  idB 
ition  of  the  necessity  of  charging  an  indictable  otFense.  ^ 
jage  670 :  j 


s  tliflt  of  Bsmuel  Chase,  hd  ussociate  justice  of  the  Supreaiff 
ted  Stiites.  Id  tliat  caau  it  wag  insisted  for  the  Hccueed  that  "i^ 
siiched  and  removed  from  oflicts  fur  any  act  or  oBcnse  for  whicE 
d dieted,"  eitLer  liy  statute  or  eonmoD  law.  Dut  this  was  deaw 
irgumeut,  nod  was  prHcticaltyiibsndoiied  liy  ttio defease. 

lakes  the  citation  here  to  Chase's  trial,  page  255. 

H.  P«ck,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Missoiui^ 
r  Ihc  flouac  of  ItepresentHtivcK  jor  imprisoning  and  suspendtnc. 
itlurni'V  Df  hid  court.  The  argument  for  the  pruseculioo  alluded 
nslated  in  Chase's  trial,  "  thata  judge  catinot  be  impeacbed  for 
1  is  not  indictable :"  liut  tbe  counsel  for  the  accused  repudiated 
;  as  a  ground  of  defense.  Mr.  Wirt  did  not  hazard  his  reputntiun 
1.     Peck  was  not  convicted. 

^st.  W.  Humphreys,  judge  of  tlie  United  StHtes  District  Court  far 
tnne-isue,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  an  oltjcerwus  impeachable 
ommilted  a  staiutur;  or  commou-law  offense.  Id  fnct,  the  charga 
session  was  a  crime  of  which  iialf  the  leading  politicians  of  tbe 
rtiiity  for  many  years.  In  the  seven  articles  of  impeachment 
may  be  said  to  charge  treason ;  and  it  may  be  claimed  tliat  one 
auslainn  conviction,  by  way  of  analogy  to  the  doctrine  that  una 
in  indictment,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  bod  ones,  will. 
c.  Itut  even  this  ia  not  a  law  in  England.  But  there  is  no  analogy, 
separate  vote  on  each  article,  speclHcalty  passed  on  the  aolBciency 
conilitutenn  impeach.ible  offense,  while  a  jury  passes  pnerally 
>unts  of  an  indictmeiil.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Ihe  report 
committee,  recommending  impeachment,  did  not  charge  treason 
le  crime.     Nor  wan  there  evidence  of  any. 

JK3.     What  wag  the  date  of  that? 

Hicks.     Oif  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Humphreys?    I  ^ 
leniory  serves'  me  right,  it  was  in  1862. 
Yes  ;*and  he  was  charged  with  treason  in  connection  with 
convicted  of  it  too. 
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Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  am  reading  all  these  articles.  The  charge  was 
fcr  advocatii^  public  treason  in  a  speech  in  Nashville,  December  9th, 
1860. 

•  Senator  Crooks.     The  date  is  all  I  care  for. 

.    Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     My  recollection  is  that  the  date  of  the  trial  was 
1862, 


Judge  Anderson  was  impeftched  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and  his  defense  was 
that  he  had  committed  no  act  indictable  at  common  law  ?  But  the  Senate  almost 
loanimonslj  convicted  him  utterly  repudiating  that  as  a  defense. 

*  «  3|e  4c  4c  *  9|e 

'     Among  the   canes  tried  with  great  learning  and  ability  there,  is  that  of  James 
I  Fresco tt,  who  was  convicted  before  the  i^enatu. 

•  '  ^  3|t  *  ♦  4c  4t 

In   1821,  Prescott,    judge  of   probate,  was    impeaclied  before    the  Senate    of 
Kassachnsetts.     The  12th  article  charged  that  Ware  w.s  guardian  of   Birch,  a  non 
wnpo$  }nfiUis ;  tliat  Grout,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  had  some  controversy 
vith  the  guardian  as  to  some  property  of  the  ward,  not  invo.ved  in  the  account ; 
that  the  Judge,  as  attorney,  advised  the  parties,  and  charged,  and   was  paid  $5  by 
tlie guardian  therefor ;  that  the  judge  interlined  this  item   in   the  account  which 
Ittd  been  previously  sworn  to,  and  settled  the  account  allowing  this  item  :     Pres- 
cott's  trial  1S9.     The  law  did  not  prohibit  judges  from  acting  as  attorneys  in  mat- 
ters not  coming  before  their  court.     It  was  objected  by  the  defense  that  this  was 
not  an  offense  indictable,  and  so  not  impeachable;  that  especially  was  this  so  in 
Massachusetts,   since  the  constitution  authorized  a  removal  upon  the  address  of 
iMthhoQsesof  the  legislature  for  any  course,  and  left  impeachment  against    "of- 
leers  for  misconduct  or  maladministration  in  their  offices."    But  one  of  the  mana- 
gers said  in  substance;     **  We  stand  here  on  no  statute,  on  no  particular  law  of 
iht  commonwealth ;    there  is  none  for  such  a  case     We  stand  here  upon  the  broad 
phnciples  of  the  common  law — of  common  justice 

♦  «  :(c  ili  4c  4(  * 

Such  conduct  is  disgraceful  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  all  civilized  nations. 
*         *  We  have  shown  the  conduct  of  the  respondent        *  *        to 

bare  been  grossly  improper  and  mischievous  in  its  tendency ;  this  is  quite  enough; 
be  has  readered  himself  unworthy  of  office,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  impeached 
tnd  removed." 

And  he  was  impeached  and  was  removed. 

Mr.  Allis.  Those  sentiments  Webster  was  replying  to  in  what  I  read 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  This  able  writer,  after  having  discussed  all  the 
important  impeachments  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
of  State  Senates,  arrives  at  this  result,  and  mark  the  wording  of  it : 

The  result  is,  that  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  one  in  its  na- 
tQre  or  consequences  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  gov- 
enment  or  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a  vio- 
litioo  of  the  constitution,  of  law.  of  an  official  oath  or  duty,  by  an  act  commit- 
ted or  omitted,  or,  without  violating  a  positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary 
powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  an  improper  purpose. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that  in  that  one  sentence  is  sum- 
med up  a  thorough  definition  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  they  are 
to  be  regarded  by  this  court  of  impeachment. 

Jadge  Story  was  cited  this  morning  with  regard  to  impeachable 
offenses ;  and,  speaking  of  this  matter  of  impeachment  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  further,  he  says  : 

If  the  true  spurit  of  the  constitution  is  consulted,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  ar- 
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rive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  of  its  fitness.  It  is  designedas  a  method  of  nsl 
al  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  public  men.  If  such  is  the  design,  who 
properly  be  the  iuquisitors  fur  the  nation  as  the  representatives  of  the  p6D[ 
tliemselves  ?  They  must  be  presumed  to  be  watchful  of  the  interests,  alive  to-  tM 
tiympnthies,  and  ready  to  redress  the  grievancea  of  the  people.  If  it  is  made  tlM 
dutv  to  bring  official  delinquents  to  iustice,  they  can  scarcely  fail  of  performiitlfl 
without  public  denunciation  and  political  desertion,  on  the  part  of  their  conatiifll 
ents.  >^  I 

Judge  Story,  in  discussing  further  this  question  of  impeachment^  d 
though  his  work  was  written  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  constito^ 
tion,  goes  back  in  point  of  time,  and  endeavors  to  discover  why  impeadni 
ments  was  left  to  the  Senate  rather  than  to  the  court  or  to  a  special 
tribunal  constituted  for  that  particular  purpose.  This  statement  ni«j 
explain  some  of  his  language  which  I  shall  read  hereafter.  i 

Tlie  question  is  not  so  much  whether  any  intermixture  is  allowable,  as  whetlife| 
the  intermixture  of  the  authority  to  try  impeachments  with  the  other  functionar 
the  Senate  is  salutary  and  useful  Now  some  of  these  functions  constitute  a  so^ 
reason  for  the  investment  of  the  power  in  this  branch.  The  offenses,  which  tJ 
power  of  impeachment  is  designed  principally  to  reach,  are  those  of  a  political 
of  a  judicial  (Character.  They  are  not  those  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  ofcj 
dtnary  municipal  jurisprudence  of  a  country  They  are  founded  on  different  pria^ 
ciples,  are  governed  by  different  maxims :  are  directed  to  different  objects ;  aoiij 
require  different  remedies  from  those  which  ordinarily  apply  to  crimes.  ' 

Now,  further,  as  to  what  are  impeachable  ofienaes,  according  to  ^SrJ 

Story. 

In  the  first  place  the  nature  of  the  functions  to  be  performed.     The  offenses,  tv' 
which  the  power  of  impeachment  his  been  and  is' ordinarily  iipplied  as  a  remed^t^ 
are  of  a  political  character.     Not  but  that  crimes  of  a  strictly  legal  character  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  powder,  (for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  treason,  bribery, 
and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanora,  are  expressly  within  it,)  but  that  it  har'' 
a  more'enlarged  operation*  and  reaches,  what  are  aptly  termed^  political  nttexmesf' 

f  rowing  out  of  personal  misconduct,  or  gross  neglect,  or  usurpation,  or  habitttflls^ 
isregard  of  the  public  interests,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  politioal  offlca;  • 

Mark  you  here.  Judge  Story  says,  that  it  does  not  exclude  crimfiB ; 
that  it  must  necessarily  include  them  ;  but  that  it  goes  beyond  this  and 
reaches,  as  he  says,  personal  misbehavior.     Speaking  further,  he  saya  r 

Where,  indeed,  those  acts  fall  within  the  character  of  known  critiies  at  t!«Ainioar  * 
law,  or  by  positive  statute,  there  is  little  difiiculty  in  the  duty,  beeatise  the  mlelati 
known,  and  equally  applies  to  all  persons  in«and*out  of  office,  and  the  facts  are  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  according  to  the  habitual  course  of  investigation  in  comraon 
cases.     The  remark  of  Mr.  Woodeson  on  this  subject  is  equally  just  and  appropri* 
ate.     After  having  enumerated  some  of  the  ca&es,  in  which  impeacliaients  hav«> 
been  tried  for  political  offenses,  he  adds,  that  from  these  *'  it  is  apparent  how  lit*- 
tie  the  ordinary  tribunals  are  calculated  to  take  cognizance  of  such  offeasesy  or  to- 
investigate  and  reform  the  general  polity  of  the  State.'' 

It  is  the  general  polity  of  the  State  then,  that  you  are  to  inveetigfttie 
and  reform  by  your  impeachment.  Further,  in  sec.  786,  in  speaking  of 
the  reason  why  the  Senate  should  htive  cogniasance  of  these  impeacha-r 
ble  offenses  or  matters  of  impeachment,  rather  than  to  a  court  of  law, 
he  says  : 

What  could  be  more  embarrassing  than  for  a  court  of  law  to  pronounce  for  a  re- 
moval upon  the  mere  ground  of  p^tical  usurpation,  or  inalverBalion  in.  oISmm 
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I  admitting  of  endless  varieties,  from  the  slightest  guilt  up  to  the  most  flagrant 
^  corruption. 

Whj-  he  says  the  courts  are  not  the  proper  place  to  try  these,  I  re- 
[  peat  it : 

What  could  be  more  embarrassing,  than  for  a  court  of  law  to  pronounce  for  a 
lemovnl  upon  the  mere  ground  of  political  usurpation,  or  malversation  in  office, 
admit liog  of  endless  varieties,  from  the  sHghtest  guilt  up  to  the  most  flagrant  cor- 
nipiion. 

He  says  then  that  the  courts  of  impeachment  have  cognizance  of  these 
crimes — these  malversations  in  office,  from  the  slightest  guilt  up  to  the 
most  flagrant  corruption.  Malversation  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  means 
misconduct 

The  other  section  that  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to, 
was  read,  I  believe,  by  the  honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent,  this 
morning.  But  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  sections  that 
H  seemed  to  nie,  were  not  fully  understood  by  all  the  senators  from  the 
reading  from  it.     I  read  from  the  tirst  part : 

In  examining  the  parliamentary  history  of  impeachments,  it  will  be  found,  that 
mtnj  uffeuses,  not  easily  detinable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  purely  political  charac- 
ter, iiave  been  deemed  high  crimes  and  •misdemeanors  worthy  of  this  extraordinary 
remedv. 

Mark  you  that,  from  an  examination  of  parliamentary  history,  we  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  common  parliamentary  law  as  much  as  by  any  other 
part  of  the  common  law.  In  my  reading  from  this  article  I  omit  a  por- 
tion which  is  not  material.     Farther,  he  says  ; 

Thos,  persons  have  been  impeached  for  giving  bad  counsel  to  the  king;  advis- 
ing a  prejudicial  peace ;  enticing  the  king  to  act  against  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment: purchasing  otlices  ;  giving  medicine  to  the  king  without  advice  of  physt* 
cites;  preventing  uther  persons  from  giving  counsel  to  the  kin^,  except  in  their 
preisence;  and  procuring  exorbitant  personal  grunts  from  the  king.  But  others, 
asftin,  were  founded  in  the  must  stilutary  public  justice. 

Let  us  see  what  these  others  are,  that  are  founded  in  the  most  salutary 
public  justice,  "such  as  impeachments  for  malvei"sation8  and  neglect  in 
office."  "Malversation"  means  simply  "misconduct"  in  office.  Mark 
vou,  after  citing  these  trivial  offenses,  to  which  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  this  morning  referred,  su(ih  as  giving  medicine  to  the 
kiog,  which  might  have  been  impeachable,  and  which  may  have  been  a 
greater  offense  than  we,  in  our  present  civilization,  can  appreciate. 
Judge  Story  says,  but  others  were  founded  in  the  most  salutary  public 
justice,  such  as  impeachment  for  Tnalvei*sation  and  neglect  in  office." 

By  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of  tliis  country,  by  one  of  the  ablest  writ- 
ers o(  this  country,  upon  constitutional  law,  I  think  we  have  clearly 
«hown  that  other  offenses  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors  besides  those 
which  are  indictable.  Judge  Ijiiwrenct*  has  clearly  enunciated  it,  and 
proved  it  by  the  authority  of  half  dozen  different  cases  that  he  has  cited. 
Judge  Story,  in  nearly  every  one  of  those  sections  I  have  read,  tells  you 
that  you  are  not  confined  to  statutory  or  common  law  offenses. 

But,  Mr.  President,  notwithstanding,  we  contend  that  we  are  not  oblig- 
ed to  charge  the  respondent  in  this  case  with  an  indictable  offense  at 
13 
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common  law  or  tinder  the  statute,  we  are  now  prepared,  as  we 

and  ready-  to  show  to  this  court,  that  Judge  Cox  has  committed  an  i 

dictable  offense,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  statute. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  if  it  has  not  already  been  conceded  by 
counsel  lor  the  respondent,  that  whatever  was  a  crime  or  misdeni 
either  by  statute  law  or  by  conmion  law,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
our  constitution,  is  certainly  an  impeachable  offense.  The  counsel 
the  section  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your  attention,  and  I  desire  fd 
re^d  it  again  a  little  slower,  perhaps,  than  counsel  read  it.  I  refer  ti 
section  eight,  of  chapter  ninety -one  ;  and  I  desire  to  call  the  particuhi 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  section  was  a  part  of  tU 
statute  law  of  the  territory  a*s  early  as  1852.  You  will  find  that  it  WM 
copied  from  Wisconsin,  and  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  common  lanCl 
It  does  not  enunciate  a  new  principle,  but  is  a  reiteration  of  the  camH 
mon  law  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  enacted:  i 

Where  nny  duty  is  enjoined  hy  law  upon  an)'  public  officer,  or  upon  any  pcraott^ 

liolding  any  pulTlIc  trust  I  r  emplovment,  every  willful  neglect  to  perfoma  saaM 

duty,  and  every  misbehavior  in  office,  where  no  such  provision  is  made  for  the  pan-  i 

islnneni  of  such  delinquency  or  malfeastince,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fiw' 

or  imprisonment." 

"Where  no  such  provision  is  made,  for  the  punishment  of  such  de- 
linquency or  malfeiisance."  Where  in  the  statute  book  do  you  find  a 
special  punishment  provided  for  a  judge  who  will  go  upon  the  bench  rf 
the  district  court  of  this  State  to  administer  justice  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation? 

Mr.  Allis.     You  say  the  constitution  provided  for  it  by  impeach- 
ment.    Is  not  that  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Allts.     Then  there  is  a  special  remedy. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks,  (renerally  it  provided  for  it,  but  not  specially, 
because  it  does  not  make  it  special  by  name ;  drunkenness  on  the 
bench  is  not  specially  named  in  the  constitution  nor  in  the  statute. 
The  constitution  is  a  document  of  enumeration,  not  of  definition.  The 
constitution  simply  says  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  and  leaves  the 
court  of  impeachment  to  define  their  meaning,  and  the  statute  specific- 
ally says  that  a  misbehavior  is  a  misdemeanor.  You  will  notice  that  at 
the  end  of  every  one  of  these  sections,  we  have  charged  the  respondent 
with  being  guilty  of  a  "  misbehavior  in  office,"  and  we  have  referred  to 
that  statute,  whereby  he  is  guilty  of  **  misdemeanors." 

As  all  the  members  of  this  court  are  not  practicing  lawyers,  they  will 
pardon  me  if  I  call  their  attention  to  the  "  crimes"  in  the  phrase 
"  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  and  to  the  definition  of  it.  We  are  so 
habituated  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  crime"  as  signifying  an  offense 
more  heinous,  higher  than  misdemeanor,  that  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  technical  definiton  of  the  word  "  crime."  *'  Crime"  is  defined 
as  an  ofiense,  for  which  the  law  awards  punishment  I  read  from 
Heard's  Criminal  Law,  page  1  ;  and  in  order  that  I  might  make  no  mis- 
take in  my  definition,  I  have  jotted  it  down.  "  Under  the  definition  of 
crimes,  all  offenses  of  a  public  nature,  that  is,  all  such  acts  or  attempts 
as  tend  to  a  breach  of  the  community,  are  indictable,"  Also,  Whar- 
ton's American  Criminal  Law  :  "A  wrong  which  public  policy  requires 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  State  is  an  indictable  offense." 
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TUs  is  substantially  the  same  definition.     Now  the  word 
incules  every  offense  against  the  State.     This  is  subdivided  into  two 
dasses :  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.     Felonies  are  those  offenses  which 
Me  punishable  by  capital  punishment,  or  wiiich  are  or  may  be,   in  the 
dkcretion   of  tne  court,     punished   by   imprisonment   in    the  state's 
prison ;  and  all  other  crimes  are  misdemeanors. 
Senator  Castle.    What  section  of  Wharton  is  that,  Colonel  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     What  I  have  just  stated  is  our  statute  law. 
Senator  Castle.    I  mean  to  inquire  from  whjit  section  of  Wharton 
yon  have  been  reading. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  From  section  14,  vol.  1,  of  the  eighth  edition 
1880,  with  the  foot  notes. 

These  articles  also  charge  the  respondent  with  a  statutory  offense,  be- 
canse  they  charge  him  with  having  violated  his  oath  of  office  which 
13  prescribed  by  statute.  It  is  the  last  act  whicli  makes  him  an  of- 
ficer. I  have  before  adverted  to  that  and  will  not  at  this  time  refer 
to  it  further.    . 

I  now  propose  to  establish  that  the  offense  of  oj)en  and  notorious 
drunkenness  is  a  misdemeanor  offense  at  common  law,  nowithstanding 
the  assertion  of  the  gentleman,  the  honorable  counsel,  who  spoke  this 
morning,  and  I  refer  you  first  to  Cooley's  Blackstone,  page  41. 
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All  crimes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  estimated  merely  according  to  the  mischiefs 
which  Uey  produce  in  civil  society,  and,  of  consoquence,  private  views  or  breach 
of  mere  ibsolute duties,  which  man  is  bound  to  perform,  considered  onl}'  as  an  iiidi- 
▼idual  are  not,  cannot  be  the  object  of  any  municipal  Jaw,  any  further  than  by  their 
rrU  example,  or  other  pernicious  effects,  tliey  may  prejudice  the  community,  and 
thereby  become  a  specious  of  public  crime.     Thus  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
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It  does  not  say  '^open  drunkenness,"  but  simply  "the  vice  of  drunk- 


enness. 


If  committed  privately  and  alone,  is  beyond  the  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  be- 
yoDd  therachof  public  tribunals;  but  if  committed  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  itsevil  example  makes  it  liable  to  temporal  censure. 


Senator  C.  P.  Buck. 
Mr.Aius.   Yes,  sir. 
Jlr.  Afaflager  Hicks. 
oc>imse//o^iat  statute. 
SemtorC.  F.  Buck. 


Is  not  that  founded  no  an  English  statute  ? 
On  an  ecclesiastical  statute. 
That  nmy  be,  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the 


What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  this   Eng- 
Kah  statute  was  or  was  not  passed  before  the  settlement. 

^Ir.  ilanager  Hicks.     It  was  passed  before  the  organization  of  this 
country. 
Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  enquire. 
Mr.  }Ianager  Hicks.    It  became  a  part  of  our  common  law  by  reason 
o/iaring  been  on  our  statutes  prior  to  the  revolution. 
3Ir.  Allis.    That  was  not  an  indictable  offense.     It  was  an  offense 
ponisliable  before  a  justice  of  the  j)eace. 
Mr.llaiuiger  Hicks.     It  did  not  say  it  was. 

Ml*.  Allis.  It  does,  if  you  look  at  the  original  sorrce  of  it.  You 
cannot  find  such  a  statute  passed  prior  to  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Mc^nager  Hicks.  I  am  arguing  that  this  is  misdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law,  not  that  it  was  indictable,  and  I  will  show  further  how  Black- 
stone  regarded  it.    He  regarded  it  as  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.    Mark 
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you,  gentlemen,  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  what  constitutes  a  crime 
misdemeanor,  and  from  your  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     Does  Biackstone  say  that  it  was  so   at    co: 
mon  law,  or  is  that  the  effect  of  an  English  statute  ? 

Mr.  Allis.     Biackstone  does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  will  read  all  he  says  upon  the  point :  ^. 

All  crimes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  estimated  merely  nccording  to  the  mischi«C^ 
which  they  produce,  in  civil  society,  and  of  consequence  private  vices  or  breach  or^ 
mere  absolute  duties,  which  mui  is  bound  to  perform,  considered  only  as  an  indi-' 
vidual,  are  not,*  cannot  be,  the  object  of  any  municipal  law,  any  further  thanlijr 
their  evil  example,  or  other  pernicious  eflEect,  they  may  prejudice  the  community, 
and  thereby  be  a  specious  of  public  crime.  Thus  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  if  com<—^^ 
mitted  privately  and  alone,  is  beyond  the  knowledge,  and  of  course,  beyond  tlto 
reach  of  public  tribunals,  but  if  committed  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  itai 
evil  example  makes  it  liable  to  temporal  censures.  The  vice  of  lying,  which  coa- 
sists  (abstractly  taken)  in  a  criminal  violation  of  truth,  and  therefore,  in  any 
shape,  is  derogatory  from  sound  morfility.  is  not,  however,  taken  notice  of  by  \ 
our  law,  unless  it  occurs  that  some  public  inconvenience,  as  spreading  false  newA^j. 
or  some  social  injury,  as  slander  and  malicious  prosecution,  for  which  a  private  re- 
compense  is  given.  And  yet  drunkenness  and  malevolent  lying,  are  in  forocoratcien^ 
tia,  as  thoroughly  criminal  when  they  are  not,  aswhentlieyare,  attended  b}'  publiG 
inconvenience.  The  only  difference  is,  that  both  public  and  private  vices  are 
subject  to  the  vengeance  of  eternal  justice,  and  public  vices  are  besides  liable  to 
the  temporal  punishments  of  human  tribunals. 

Mr.  Allis.     You  can  find  no  statute  in  England  that  punishes  drunk- 
enness, except  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  as  a  petty  crime. 

Mr.  Manager  Hichs.  If  the  gentleman  is  arguing  the  question,  I  will 
stop  until  he  gets  thrqugh. 

Mr.  Allis.     I  do  not  mean  to  annoy  you  by  my  interruptions. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  feet 
that  we  did  not  interrupt  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  have  a  right  to  correct  the  counsel  when  he  claims  that 
is  the  common  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  There  is  no  reference  on  the  page,  either  by 
note  or  otherwise,  to  any  statute. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  understand  that  the  old  editions  refer  to  a 
statute. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  might,  however  call  the  attention  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  counsel  to  this  fact,  that  in  England  many  offenses  at  common 
law  were  afterwards  made  offenses  bv  statute.  It  does  not  matter  about 
their  having  been  offenses  at  common  law  as  they  were  subsequently 
made  offenses  by  the  statute. 

I  cite  here  another  section  which  does  refer  to  the  statute  which  the 
gentleman  alludes  to : 

Drunkenness  is  also  punished  by  statute  4,  lac.  I,  C.  5,  with  the  forfeiture  of  58. 

That  was  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  National  Constitution ;  and 
therefore,  it  became  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  this  country,  that  it 
was  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Allis.     A  case  for  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  does  not  say  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Allis.  Well,  the  statute  does,  as  you  will  find  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  at  it. 
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Jfr.  Manlier  Hicks.  Well,  let  that  go.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence if  it  is  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  justice  of  the  peace  punishes  a 
great  many  misdemeanors.  I  read  now  from  Wharton's  Criminal  Law, 
volume  2,  sec.  1583  : 

his  an  indictable  offense  for  a  public  ofllccr  voluntaril}'  to  be  drunk  when  in 
tbe  dlscbHrge  of  his  duties.  No  harm  may  come  to  the  public  from  his  miscon- 
duct, but  be  has  put  himself  in  a  position  from  which  much  harm  might  result, 
iDd  for  so  doing  he  is  ameanable  to  penal  justice. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     Does  that  refer  to  the  statute  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  No  ;  it  refers  to  Penn  vs.  Keffer,  Addison  290.  I 
think  that  is  a  Pennsvlvania  eoinmou  law  case.  And  to  the  Common- 
wealth  vs.  Alexander,  4  Hen.  and  Mun.  522. 

Mr.  Allis.  That  is  a  Virginia  case.  Both  of  them  refer  to  the  stat- 
ute. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  desire  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  case  of  Tipton  vs.  The  State,  2nd  Yergcr,  10  Tennessee  Reports,  page 
541. 

The  indictment  in  this  case  charged  *'that  Reuben  Tipton,  on  the  second  day 
of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lonl,  one  thousand  eight  Imndred  and  thirty,  at 
Maryville,  in  the  county  of  Blount,  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days  before  that 
time,  was  open  and  notoriously  drunk — to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
evil  example  of  all  otlu-rs,  etc.,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State." 

The  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty  in  manner  and  form  upon  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment; upon  which  the  following  rcsisons  in  arrest  of  judgment  were  tiled: 

First.  Because  the  indictment  does  not  thargc  the  offense  to  have  been  com- 
mitled  with  force  of  arms.  Second.  Because  the  indictment  does  not  charge 
that  the  defendant  was  a  common  drunkard  and  a  nuisance  to  society. 

The  court  held  the>e  reasons  insufficient  to  arrest  the  judgment*  and  rendered 
jadgment  for  a  fine  of  five  dollars  and  the  cost  against  defendant,  from  which  judg- 
mebt  he  prosecuted  an  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error  to  this  court. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  delivered  by  Judge  Whyte : 
As  t9  the  first  reason  why  the  judgment  should  be  arrested. 
That  does  not  touch  this  case. 

Asto  the  second  reason  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  indictment  does  not 
chftrge  the  defendant  was  a  common  drunkard  and  a  nuisance  to  society,  it  can- 
not previiil.  The  assignment  of  this  error  is  in  effect  substantiall}'  the  same  with 
tbechirge  in  the  indictment,  for  the  indictment  does  not  charge  a  single  act  of 
dninkenness  alone,  but  repeated  nets  of  the  like  kind.  It  charges  "that  he,  the 
aid  Reuben  Tipton,  on  the  second  day  of  August.  1830,  and  on  divers  other  days 
hefore  that  time,  WJ4S  openly  and  notoriously  drunk  "  This  shows  that  the  of- 
fense WAS  a  common  thing  with  the  defendant.  But  it  is  argued  that  a  man  may 
he  drunk  as  often  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  bouse,  which  is  only  a  private  injury  to 
himself,  and  in  which  the  public  is  not  concerned.  Suppose  this  reasoning  were 
Mlmissaiile,  the  indictment  negatives  its  appIi(-ation  in  tbe  present  case,  for  the 
charge  is  that  tbe  defendant  was  drunk,  openly  and  notoriously,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace,  and  to  tbe  great  injury  of  tbe  public  morals  of  the  good 
citizens  of  the  State.  Can  it  he  said  this  conduct  is  not  an  injury  to  the  public, 
»nd  an  evil  example?  The  contrary  but  too  often  appears,  and  that  too  either 
accompanied  with  or  followed  by  fatal  consequences. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  an  evil  emimple  is  plain  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
Md  the  powerful  influence  of  this  vice  upon  society,  not  only  in  its  effects  upon 
Uie  lebtions  of  private  life,  but  also  as  being  the   origin,   the  fomenter,  and  the 
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promoter  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  crime  of  the  country  proyes  it  to 
be  what  it  is,  an  indictable  offense.  The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  was  correct 
and  must  be  affirmed. 

There  was  no  statute  about  that.  It  was  the  common  law.  I  read" 
now  from  Smith  vs.  the  State,  Ist  Humphries,  20  Tennessee,  page  396. 
Judge  Green  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  courts  : 

It  is  objected  that  the  defendant  was  put  upon  his  trial  upon  the  presentment 
of  a  grand  jury  instead  of  an  indictment.  This  practice  has  been  so  long  followed 
in  this  btate  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  question  its  legalit}',  although  it  may  not  be 
sanctioned  by  established  principles. 

It  is  next  insisted  that  the  presentment  is  bad  because  it  charges  the  defendant 
with  one  aci  of  drunkenness  only.  It  is  laid  down  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
that  sobriety  in  public  is  a  duty  that  every  man  owes  to  the  community. 

Mark  you,  this  is  quoted  as  common  law.  He  quotes  from  Black- 
stone,  and  not  from  the  statute: 

It  is  therefore  an  offense  to  good  morals,  for  a  man  to  be  publicly  drunk,  and 
for  this  offense  he  may  be  indicted. 

But  it  is  lurihcr  insisted  that  the  crime  is  not  sufficiently  described  in  this 
presentment. 

That  is  simply  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  describing  the  offense. 
From  the  case  of  the  State  against  Figures  Smith,  3d  Haskell,  page 
466: 

The  State  appeals  in  error  from  a  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  Wilson 
county,  quasbing  a  presentment  for  drunkenness.  The  presentment  is  in  form  as 
follows :  *'Thc  grand  jurors  for  the  i>x&Xe  of  Tennessee,  good  lawful  men,  duly 
elected,  empanelled,  sw(»rn  and  charged  to  inquire  for  the  body  of  the  county  of 
Wilson  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  present  that  Figures  Smith,  on  the  23d 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  in  the 
county  of  Wilson  aforesaid,  was  unlawfully,  willfully  and  infamously  drunk  in  a 
public  place,  to- wit:  in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  in  the  said  county  of  W  ils«)n,  on  the 
said  twenij'-third  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  on  divers  other  times  and  places,  to  the  evil  example  of  divers 
good  citizens  then  and  ihere  assembled,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
bthte." 

Prior  to  the  act  of  1842,  c.  94,  it  has  been  uniformly  held  by  this  court,  that  a 
single  act  of  publicdrunkenness,  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  was  an  in- 
dictable offence  at  common  law. 

Thus  it  was  said  by  a  learned  Judge  :  **  It  is  laid  down  in  Blackstone  that  so- 
briety in  public  is  a  duty  that  every  man  owes  to  the  community.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  offense  to  good  morals  for  a  man  to  be  publicly  drunk,  and  for  this  offense  he 
may  be  indicted."  Smith  vs.  The  State,  1  Hum.  399.  And  the  reasons  of  the  law 
are  thus  strongly  stated  b}"-  Judge  Whyte  in  an  early  case.  'J  he  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  an  evil  example  is  plain  to  every  reflecting 'mind,  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  this  vice  upon  society',  not  only  in  its  effect,  upon  the  relation  of  private 
life  but  aJsu  as  being  the  origin^  the  fomenter  and  the  promoter  of  the  greater  portion 
of  tbe  public  crime  of  the  county,  proves  it  to  be  what  it  is,  an  indictable  offense  '* 
Tipton  vs.  State,  2  Yer.  543.  Bui  this  doctrine  of  the  common  law  was  abrogated 
by  tbe  actof  1S42.  c.  94,  and  by  the  explanatory  act  of  1844.  c.  981  by  whicli  in- 
dictments or  presentments  for  sini^le  acts  of  drunkenness  are  forbidden, [unless  the 
party  when  so  drunk,  shall  commit  some  other  offense  against  the  law.  '  It  will  be 
•  observed,  that  these  acts  are  not  carried  into  the  code ;  and  all  public  and  general 
laws  passed  prior  to  the  code  are,  l)y  it,  expressly  repealed  :  Code,  sec.  41.  The 
principle,  of  thecomnion  law,  therefore,  which  made  a  simple  act  of  pui'lic  drunk- 
enness indictable,  is  revived  and  is  in  full  force  in  this  slate.  Ko  subsequent  act 
has  revived  the  acts  referred  lo ;  but  the  legislature,  at  the  session  next  succeeding 
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the  adoption  of  the  code,  enacted  that  it  sball  not  be  imperative  upon  grand  jurors 
to  make  presentments  for  a  single  act  of  drunkenness  Act  185.1-60,  c.  10.  Tliis 
leaves  it  discretionary  with  tliat  body  to  make  suuh  presentments  whenever,  in 
its  judgment,  the  jsood  of  society  demands  it.  We  hold  the  presentment  in  this 
cue  to  be  a  good  one. 

I  am  citing  from  two  different  editions  of  Wharton,  and  we  found  some 
little  variation  in  the  numbering  of  the  sections  of  the  different  books. 
Section  1432  of  2nd  Wharton's  Eight  edition,  (which  is  the  last  edition, 
and  the  sections  of  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  former  editions) 
leads  as  follows: 

Any  public  exhibition  of  gross  and  wanton  indecency  is  in  like  manner  a 
nuisance.  Hence  it  is  indictable  to  indulge  in  habitnul,  open  and  notorious  lewd- 
ness; to  permit  defendants  (in  old  times  slaves)  to  ruam  the  streets  in  a  sttite  of 
nakedness;  to  openly  and  notoriously  haunt  houses  of  ill-fame;  to  use  habitually 
indecent  or  profane  language  in  the  presence  of  passers  by,  and  the  public  genc- 
nli}:  to  parade  stud  horses  through  a  city,  letting  them  out  to  mares  on  the  pub- 
lic street,  and  to  be  addicted  to  public  and  notorious  drunkenness. 

Senator  C.  ¥.  Buck.  Suppose  the  judge  does  not  do  that  while  he  is 
exercising  any  of  his  duties  of  his  office,  what  have  you  then  to  say  to 
him?  Suppose  he  gets  drunk  in  some  private  place  while  not  assuming 
to  difichai^  the  duties  of  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  articles  cover  that,  they-  say  **open  and  'no- 
tarioTis  drunkenness." 

Senator  Bxkk.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  can  punish  a 
judge  for  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  think  so,  under  our  charges. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Is  it  because  of  his  official  position  ?  I  want  to 
hear  you  a  little  more  fully  upon  that  point.  Suppose  he  commits 
gome  act  in  the  public  street  while  not  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duty,  can  he  be  charged  and  punished  by  this  tribunal  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  In  the  first  place  we  have  charged  him  only  in 
one  case  with  such  a  crime;  that  is,  with  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  attempt  to  confuse  the 
pcint  or  to  discuss  it  further.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  upon  that  one 
article  of  the  general  charge. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Another  member  of  the  board  of  managers  will 
diacuss  that  charge.  I  simply  state  here  that  it  is  an  offense  indicta- 
ble at  common  law,  according  to  the  decisions  I  have  just  read,  to  be 
addicted  to  public  and  Jiotorious  drunkenness. 

I  read  also  from  Bishop  on  statutory  crimes,  section  969  : 

"Also  it  has  been  held  that  a  grand  juror  is  indictable  at  common  law 
foi  getting  drunk  when  on  duty,  thereby  disqualifying  hiipself  for  the 
discbarge  of  the  office  of  grand  juror.  The  same  proposition  doubtless 
applies  to  other  officers  on  the  general  ground  of  a  misbehavior  in  re- 
spect to  their  office.," 

Mark  titie  language : 

'The  same  proposition  doubtless  applies  to  other  officers  on  the  gen- 
eral ground  of  a  misbehavior  in  respect  to  their  office." 

Senator  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  honorable 
nianager,  Col.  Hicks,  through  you,  whether  he  proposes  to  close  his  ar- 
gument to-night 

Mr.  Manager  HicKa.    I  shall  consume  considerable  additional  time. 
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There  >re  man;  bleaches  of  trust  ofit  unounting  to  felonim,  ;«t  to  [iBMMvpus 
U  to  reoderthose  gui'ty  of  tliem  tnlally  unlit  for  office. 

Nor  is  it  AlwajH  Decessarr  that  nn  act  to  be  Impenchabie  muet  violate  a  poaitive 
law.  There  are  many  misdemeanor*  in  violatiiin  of  offlcial  nalljB,  and  of  dutj, 
alike  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  und  repugnant  to  the  pure  sdmlius- 
tr»lioD  of  office,  that  may  violate  no  positive  law. 

After  thuB  laying  down  and  commenting  upon  the  geueral  principles 
F«lAtingto  inipeaohment,  this  writer  takes  up  the  cases  of  impeachment 
which  have  been  tried  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  to  which  we  will  refer,  was  the  case  of  Timothy  Pickering,  a 
district  judge  for  the  State  of  New  Haukpshire,  who  was  impeached  upon 
four  several  charges,  the  fourth  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

I  read  from  page  669,  Vol.  VI,  Am,  Ijaw  Reg.,  note  4. 

That  .ludge  Pickering  beings  man  of  loose  morals  and  intemperate  habits,  on 
11th  and  12tb  November  1H02,  did  appear  <>d  the  bench  of  his  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  HdmiuiHteriDg  justice,  in  a  stale  of  total  intoxication  produced  by  inebri- 
Atiog  liquors  and  did  t  lien  and  Ibere  frequuntly  and  in  a  most  profane  and  Indecent 
manner  invoke  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Under  the  law  as  laid  down  to  you  by  the  couusel  for  the  respondent 
this  forenoon,  that  man  was  guilty  of  no  indictable  olTense,  and  yet  some 
how  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  they  tried  him  upon  those 
charges,  notwithstanding  that  both  the  Senators  from  his  own  State  voted 
against  uonviction,  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  drunkeu- 
nese,  while  upon,  the  bench,  was  an  impeachable  offense,  was  such  a 
"high  crime  and  misdemeanor"  as  to  subject  that  man  to  punishment, 
and  he  waa  accordingly  convicted  of  the  offense  and  removal  from 
office, 

le  was  charged  with  other  ottenees. 

EiioKs.     He  was  charged  with  other  offenses,  but  he  vras 

0  'i  JmiT  of  the  charges.  I  could  not,  Mr.  President,  avoid 
r  ecency  and  decorum  with  which  that  judge  acted  after 
h  leaohed.  I  could  not  help  noting  the  manner  in  which 
i  d  the  offense  which  the  father  had  committed.  That 
ji  I  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
i;  nd  admit  that  the  facts  charged  against  him  were  tru<^ 
I:  d  not  constitute  an  indictaule  offense.  \o  !  he  itsaitj 
t  that  judge,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and,  sent  his 
8                          enate  of  the  United  States  with  the  plea  that  his  father 

1  I  think  it  better  for  the  honor  of  the  country  that  any 
j  _  trict  court  of  this  or  any  other  State  should  plead  the 
excuse  of  insanity  rather  than  come  into  a  high  court  of  impeachment 
and  admit,  even  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  £acts  as  changed  in 
these  articles  are  true. 

Judge  I^wrence,  in  eiieaking  of  the  case  of  Judge  Pickering,  who  was 
convicted  upon  each  of  the  four  several  articles  of  impeachment,  before 
the  Senate,  and  removed  from  office  in  March  1804,  says,  p.  669 ; 

This  case  proves  that  a  violation  of  law  of  a  particular  character,  nnd  druaken- 
DMs  and  profanity  sn  the  bench,  are  each  impeachable  high  crimes  and  m!sde- 
meaner*.  In  this  case  the  defense  of  insunity  wax  made  nnd  supported  bv  evi- 
dence. Tlie  case  does  not  show  the  opinion  of  'Senators  on  this  evidence.  liut  if 
the  insanity  was  regarded  us  proved,  this  cose  sbows  that  a  criniinHl  intent  is 
not  necessary  to  constitute  an  impeachnble  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  but  tliat 
the  power  of  impeachment  may  be  interposed  to  protect  tlu  public  Ag^hut  the 
misconduct  of  on  insane  officer. ' 
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eeaerally  used  in  contradiBtinction  to  felonv ;  misdemeanor  comprehending  al  lin- 
dicuble  offenses,  which  do  not  amount  to  felony,  as  perjury,  batteries,  libels  and 
public  nuisances.  Misdemeanors  have  been  sometimes  termed  misprisions ;  in- 
deed, the  word  misprisions,  in  its  larger,  sense,  is  used  to  stgaify  every  consider- 
able misdemeanor  which  has  not  a  certain  name  given  to  it  in  the  law ;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  misprision  is  contained  in  every  treason  or  felony  whatsoever,  and  thibt 
one  who  is  guilty  of  felony  or  treason  may  be  proceeded  against  for  a  misprision 
only,  if  the  king  please. 

Further,  and  in  the  following  section  : 

II  is  clear  that  all  felonies,  and  all  kinds  of  inferior  crimes  of  a  public  nature,  as 
misprisions,  and  all  other  contempts,  all  disturbances  of  the  peace,  oppressions, 
misbehavior  by  public  officers  and  all  other  misdemeanors  whatsoever,  of  a  pub- 
lic evil  example,  against  tbe  common  law  may  be  indicted. 

I  read  also  from  1st  Solkeld,  an  English  report,  page  380,  in  the  case 
of  the  king  against  Bembridge,  24th  George,  3  : 

That  a  person  holding  a  public  office  *  *  *  is  amenable  to 

the  law  of  ever)'  part  of  his  conduct,  and  obnoxious  to  punishment  for  not  faith- 
fally  discharging  it. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  decision.  In  the  decision  proper,  under  the 
second  head,  page  380,  he  says  : 

Where  an  officer  neglects  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him  either  by  the  conmion 
Uw  or  statute,  he  may  for  his  default  be  indicted. 

I  read  from  2nd  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  (8th  edition)  section  1571 : 

Tosnbject  the  superior  officers  of  government  upon  whose  Uninterrupted  presence 
&t  tbe  belm  the  safety  of  the  State  depends  to  indictment  for  misconduct  in  office 
vould  be  injurious  to  the  body  politic ;  and  consequently,  in  such  cases,  impeach- 
ment is  the  sole  instrument  of  penal  revision.  The  principal  applies  to  executive 
officers  of  the  government  so  far  as  such  officers  are  clothed  with  discretion,  to  the 
legislature,  and,  clearly,  to  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  of  record,  so  far  as  concerns 
tl^  judicial  as  distinguished  from  their  ordinary  acts. 

Mr.  Senator  Wimon.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
tittre  18  not  a  quorum  present.  . 

The  President.  It  appearing  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present, 
either  a  call  for  absent  members  or  a  motion  for  an  adjournment  will  be 
in  order. 

Senator  Wii-son  moved  to  adjourn,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 
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shall  hold  office  seven  years,  and  the  Seoate  and  Hoofll 
/es  together  cannot  make  it  shortor.  ll 

[f  he  dies  he  makes  it  shorter.  1 

Hicks.     Oh!     That  of  necessity  creates  a  vacancy. 
:\.nd  whether  he  dies  civilly  or  natui-ally,  makes  no  dif 
goes  to  the  penitentiary,  there  is  a  civU  death,  i 

Hicks.  The  gentleman  has  asked  me  this  c|uestioit| 
in  impeach  a  judge  if  he  liecomes  insane?  What  c«a 
iui  ?  Can  you  elect  his  successor  before  his  office  is  vaii 
nvilly  dead.  One  of  the  honorable  nianagen;  has  Jn4 
ition  to  aik  authority  in  regard  to  insanity.  This  authoq 
e,  says  he  can  be  removed  by  impeachment  for  insanity, 
given  in  that  every  judicial  act  of  an  insane  man  tvou14 
lor  in  office. 

The  act  of  an  insane  man  would  not  be  animated  by  buj 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  a  misdemeanor.  i 

Hii-'KS.  I  have  answered  that  point  before,  and  fm^ 
B  is  lacking  in  this  very  case  of  neglect.  Neglect  ijij 
need  a  motive,  as  I  will  demonstrate  from,  the  coninioa 
But  I  return  to  the  history  of  the  impeachment  as  af> 
ition  of  the  necessity  of  charging  an  indictable  offense.  ' 
)age  670 :  = 

s  tlint  of  Bamuel  ('base,  hii  BBeoc[Bte  justice  of  the  SuprooM 
ted  Stiites.  In  tliat  cuac  it  way  insisttd  for  the  Hccused  that  "  na 
Biitlied  and  removi:d  from  office  !'it  uoy  act  or  offense  for  which 
aJicled,"  either  iiy  aixtuie  ur  eommon  kw.  But  thia  was  a<:uiM 
irgunient,  and  was  praciicdily  Hbaodoned  lijr  the  defenae. 

lakes  the  citation  tiere  to  Chase's  trial,  page  255. 

I   Court  for  Hlssouri, 


1  alalt'd  in  Chase's  Irini,  "  thiita  judge  csDtiul  be  impeached  for 
1  is  not  indlctuhie;"  but  the  cuunacl  for  tlie  accused  repudiated 
!  as  a  ground  of  defense.  Mr.  W  irt  did  n'lt  linzard  hit  reputation 
1.     Peck  WHS  not  cooviclcd. 

;st.  W.  Humphreys,  judge  of  tiie  United  Slntes  District  Court  f«r 
nne-isee,  proceeded  on  tJie  tp'ound  that  an  utttcerwiisimpeactiable 
omtnitted  a  statutory  or  common-law  offense.  !□  fact,  tlic  charga 
-esalon  was  n  crime  of  which  lialf  the  leading  politicians  of  tlie 
;uitty  for  many  yearn.  In  llie  seven  ariicles  of  impeachment 
may  he  said  to  cliiirgu  treason :  and  it  may  be  cliiimed  tliat  one 
austain  a  cimvlctiun,  by  way  of  analogy  to  the  doctrine  Ihat  ua« 
m  Indictment,  Dotwitbalanding  the  presnice  of  bad  ones,  will 
e.  Itut  even  this  Ik  not  a  law  in  England.  But  there  is  no  nnalogj'. 
separate  vote  on  chcIi  article,  speciticiilly-  passed  on  the  sufficiency 
conalitutcan  impeach  >ble  offense,  while  a  jury  passes  Kencralljr 
innls  of  nn  indictmenK  And  it  is  to  be  observed  Ibat  tUe  report 
committee,  recommending  impeachment,  did  not  charge  treason 
le  crime.    Nor  was  there  evidence  of  any. 

)KH.     What  wag  the  date  of  that  ? 

Hicks,     Of  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Humphreys?    I 
lemory  ser^'es  me  right,  it  was  in  1862. 
Yes  ;  and  he  was  charged  with  treason  in  connection  with 
convicted  of  it  too. 
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• 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  am  reading  all  these  articles.    The  charge  was 
for  advocating  public  treason  in  a  speech  in  Nashville,  December  9th, 
1860. 
•  Senator  Crooks.    The  date  is  all  I  care  for. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Mv  recollection  is  that  the  date  of  the  trial  was 
1862. 


Judge  Anderson   was  impeached  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and  his  defense  was 
that  he  had  committed  no  act  indictable  at  common  law?     But  the  Senate  almost 

■ffiinimonslj  convicted  him  utterly  repudiating  that  as  a  defense. 

*  *  ♦'*  m  «  ^ 

Amoog  the  cases  tried  with  great  learning  and  ability  there,  is  that  of  James 
Prescott,  who  was  convicted  before  the  Senate. 

•  -3^  *  «  «  :|e  i|e 

hi  1821,  Prescott,  judge  of  probate,  was  impeached  before  the  Senate  of 
Hassachusetts.  The  12th  article  charged  that  Ware  w^.s  guardian  of  Birch,  unon 
empoi  mentis;  tliat  Grout,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  had  some  controversy 
with  the  guardian  as  to  some  property  of  the  ward,  not  •  involved  in  the  account ; 
that  the  judge,  as  attorney,  advised  the  parties,  and  charged,  and  was  paid  $5  by 
tke guardian  therefor ;  that  the  judge  interlined  this  item  in  the  account  which 
kd  been  previously  sworn  to,  and  settled  the  account  allowing  this  item  :  Pres- 
cott's  trial  189.  The  law  did  not  prohibit  judges  from  acting  as  attorneys  in  mat- 
ters not  coming  before  their  court.  It  was  objected  by  the  defense  that  this  wat 
Bol an  offense  indictable,  and  so  not  impeachable;  that  especially  was  this  so  in 
Xasncbnsetts.  since  the  constitution  authorized  a  removal  upon  the  address  of 
tiothhooBesof  the  legislature  for  any  course,  and  left  impeachment  against  **of- 
Seerafor  misconduct  or  maladministration  in  their  offices."  But  one  of  the  mana- 
gers said,  in  substance;  "We  stand  here  on  no  statute,  on  no  particular  law  of 
the  commonwealth ;  there  is  none  for  such  a  case  We  stand  here  upon  the  broad 
principles  of  the  common  law — of  common  justice 

*  :|c  *  *  3it  4e  )|( 

I 

8<ich  conduct  is  disgraceful  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  all  civilized  nations. 
•         •  We  have  shown  the  conduct  of  the  respondent        ♦  •to 

lure  been  grossly  improper  and  mischievous  in  its  tendency ;  this  is  quite  enough; 
be  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  office,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  impeached 
tad  removed." 

And  he  was  impeached  and  was  removed. 

Mr.  Allis.  Those  sentiments  Webster  was  replying  to  in  what  I  read 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  This  able  writer,  after  having  discussed  all  the 
important  impeachments  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
of  State  Senates,  arrives  at  this  result,  and  mark  the  wording  of  it : 

Tbe  result  is,  that  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  one  in  its  na- 
tnre  or  consequences  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential  principle  of  gov- 
enment  or  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  of  law,  of  an  official  oath  or  duty,  by  an  act  commit- 
ted or  omitted,  or,  without  violating  a  positive  law,  by  the  aBuse  of  discretionary 
powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  an  improper  purpose. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that  in  that  one  sentence  is  sum- 
med up  a  thorough  definition  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  they  are 
to  be  r^arded  by  this  court  of  impeachment. 

Jadge  Story  was  cited  this  morning  with  regard  to  impeachable 
offenses ;  and,  speaking  of  this  matter  of  impeachment  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  further,  he  says  : 

If  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution  is  consulted,  it  wotdd  seem  difflcalt  to  ar- 
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rive  at  any  other  conclugion  than  of  its  fitness.  It  is  designedas  a  method  of 
al  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  public  men.  If  such  is  tho  design,  who  am  m 
properly  be  the  iuqui9it(»rB  for  the  nation  as  the  representatives  of  the  peopli 
themselves  ?  They  must  be  presumed  to  be  watchful  of  the  interests,  alive  to  tlM 
sympathies,  and  ready  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people.  If  it  is  made  tbeiff 
dutv  to  bring  official  deiinqueats  to  justice,  they  can  scarcely  f^il  of  perf ormiHj^  tt 
without  public  denunciation  and  political  desertion,  on  the  part  of  their  constUm* 
ents.  ^ 

Judge  Story,  in  discussing  further  this  question  of  impeachment,  al- 
though his  work  was  written  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  conBtitUN 
tion,  goes  back  in  point  of  time,  and  endeavors  to  discover  why  inipea<^ 
ments  was  left  to  the  Senate  rather  than  to  the  court  or  to  a  special 
tribunal  constituted  for  that  particular  purpose.  This  statement  may 
explain  some  of  his  language  which  I  shall  read  hereafter. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  any  intermixture  is  allowable,  as  wheftf^ 
the  intermixture  of  the  authority  to  try  impeachments  with  the  other  functions  &t 
the  Senate  is  salutary  and  useful  Now  some  of  these  functions  constitute  a  sound' 
reason  for  the  investment  of  the  power  in  this  branch.  The  offenses,  which  tlui 
pow*er  of  impeachment  is  designed  principally  to  reach,  are  those  of  a  political  or 
of  a  judicial  Character.  They  are  not  those  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  of<- 
dinary  municipal  jurisprudence  of  a  country  They  are  founded  on  different  prin- 
ciples, are  governed  l>y  different  maxims ;  are  directed  to  different  objects ;  and- 
require  different  remedies  from  those  which  ordinarily  apply  to  crimes. 

Now,  further,  as  to  what  are  impeachable  offenses,  according  to  Mr. 
Story. 

Id  the  Arst  place  the  nature  of  the  functions  to  he  perfermed.     The  offenfiea,  tor 
which  the  power  of  impeachment  his  been  and  isordinarMy  tipplied  as-  a  remed^r 
are  of  a  political  character.     Not  but  that  crimes  of  a  strictly  legal  character  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  power,  (for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  treason,  bribery, 
and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  are  expressly  within  it,)  but  that  it  has* 
a  more 'enlarged  operation,  and  reaches,  what  are  aptly  termed;  political  ofl^nsea% 

f  rowing  out  of  personal  misconduct,  or  gross  neglect,  or  usurpation,  or  hsbitOKl^ 
isregard  of  the  public  interests,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  politlosl  ofllctt. 

Mark  you  here,  Judge  Story  says,  that  it  does  not  exclude  crimes ; 
that  it  must  necessarily  include  them  ;  but  that  it  goes  beyond  this  and 
reaches,  as  he  says,  personal  misbehavior.    Speaking  further,  he  says  : 

Where,  indeed,  those  acts  fall  within  the  character  of  known  crimes  at  cefnmoft 
law,  or  by  positive  statute,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  duty,  becanae  the  ralei».* 
known,  and  equally  applies  to  all  persons  in*and  out  of  office,  and  the  facts  are  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  according  to  the  habitual  course  of  investigation  in  comoKm 
cases.    The  remark  of  Mr.  Woodeson  on  this  subject  is  equally  just  and  appropri* 
ate.     After  having  enumerated  i^ome  of  the  cases,  in  which  Impeachments  hav*- 
been  tried  for  political  offenses,  he  adds,  that  from  these  *'  it  is  apparent  how  lit* 
tie  the  ordinary  tribunals  are  calculated  to  take  cognizance  of  such  offenaeSy  or  to- 
investigate  and  reform  the  general  polity  of  the  State." 

It  is  the  general  polity  of  the  State  then,  that  you  are  to  inv€8tigitte 
and  reform  by  your  impeachment.  Further,  in  sec.  786,  in  speajung  of 
the  reason  why  the  Senate  should  h&ve  cognizance  of  these  impeacha* 
ble  offenses  or  matters  of  impeachment,  raUier  than  to  a  court  of  law, 
he  says  ; 

What  could  be  more  embarrassing  than  for  a  court  of  law  to  pronounce  for  a  re* 
moval  upon  the  mere  ground  of  p<3itical  uaurpatioa,  or  malveraalioD  in^  oflkcM' 
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admitting  of  endless  varieties,  from  the  slightest  guilt  up  to  the  most  flagrant 
corruption. 

Why  he  says  the  courts  are  not  the  proper  place  to  try  these,  I  re- 
peat it: 

WhAt  could  be  more  embarrassing,  than  for  a  court  of  law  to  pronounce  for  a 
lemoval  upon  the  mere  ground  of  political  usurpation,  or  malversation  in  office, 
admitting  uf  endless  varieties,  from  the  sHghtest  guilt  up  to  the  most  flagrant  cor- 
ruption. 

He  says  then  that  the  courts  of  impeachment  have  cognizance  of  these 
crimes — these  malversations  in  office,  from  the  slightest  guilt  up  to  the 
most  flagrant  corruption.  Malversation  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  means 
misconduct 

The  other  section  that  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to, 
was  read,  I  believe,  by  the  honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent,  this 
morning.  But  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  sections  that 
it  seemed  to  me,  were  not  fully  understood  by  all  the  senators  from  the 
reading  from  it.     I  read  from  the  first  part : 

In  examining  the  parliamentary  history  of  impeachments,  it  will  be  found,  that 
many  offenses,  not  easily  definable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  purelv  political  charac- 
ter, ii&re  been  deemed  high  crimes  and 'misdemeanors  worthy  of  this  extraordinary 
remedy. 

Mark  you  that,  from  an  examination  of  parliamentary  history,  we  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  common  parliamentary  law  as  much  as  by  any  other 
part  of  the  common  law.  In  my  reading  from  this  article  I  omit  a  por- 
tion which  is  not  material.     Farther,  he  says  ; 

Thus,  persons  have  been  impeached  for  giving  bad  counsel  to  the  king;  advis- 
iDg  a  prejudicial  peace ;  enticing  tbe  king  to  act  against  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment; purchasing  ottices  ;  giving  medicine  to  the  king  without  advice  of  physi- 
cians; preventing  other  persons  from  giving  counsel  to  the  king,  except  in  their 
presence ;  and  procuring  exorbitant  personal  grants  from  the  king.  But  others, 
igain,  were  founded  in  the  must  salutary  public  justice. 

Let  us  see  what  these  others  are,  that  are  founded  in  the  most  salutary 
public  justice,  "such  as  impeachments  for  malversations  and  neglect  in 
office."  "Malversation"  means  simply  "misconduct"  in  office.  Mark 
you,  after  citing  these  trivial  offenses,  to  which  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  this  morning  referred,  such  as  giving  medicine  to  the 
king,  which  might  have  been  impeachable,  and  wfiich  may  have  been  a 
greater  offense  than  we,  in  our  present  civilization,  can  appreciate. 
Judge  Story  says,  but  others  were  founded  in  the  most  salutary  public 
justice,  such  as  impeachment  for  malversation  and  neglect  in  office." 

By  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of  this  country,  by  one  of  the  ablest  writ- 
ers of  this  country,  upon  constitutional  law,  1  think  we  have  clearly 
shown  that  other  offenses  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors  besides  those 
which  are  indictable.  Judge  Lawrence  has  clearly  enunciated  it,  and 
proved  it  by  the  authority  of  half  dozen  different  cases  that  he  has  cited. 
Judge  Story,  in  nearly  every  one  of  those  sections  I  have  read,  tells  you 
that  you  are  not  confined  to  statutory  or  common  law  offenses. 

But,  Mr.  President,  notwithstanding,  we  contend  that  we  are  not  oblig- 
ed to  charge  the  respondent  in  this  case  with  an  indictable  offense  at 
13 
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common  law  or  under  the  statute,  we  are  now  prepared,  as  we  believe, 
and  ready  to  show  to  this  court,  that  Judge  Cox  has  committed  an  in- 
dictable offense,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  statute. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  if  it  has  not  already  been  conceded  by  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  that  whatever  was  a  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
either  by  statute  law  or  by  common  law,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  or 
our  constitution,  is  certainly  an  impeachable  offense.  The  counsel  read 
the  section  to  which  I  am  about  io  call  your  attention,  and  I  desire  to 
read  it  again  a  little  slower,  perhaps,  than  counsel  read  it.  I  refer  to 
section  eight,  of  chapter  ninety -one  ;  and  I  desire  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  section  was  a  part  of  the 
statute  law  of  the  territory  as  early  as  1852.  You  will  find  that  it  waa 
copied  from  Wisconsin,  and  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  common  law. 
It  does  not  enunciate  a  new  principle,  but  is  a  reiteration  of  the  com- 
mon law  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  enacted: 

Where  any  duty  is  enjoined  by  law  upon  any  public  officer,  or  upon  any  person 
liolriing  an}' public  tnislir  emploviTienl,  every  willful  neglect  to  perform  such 
duty,  and  every  misbehavior  in  office,  wlvere  no  such  provision  is  made  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  delinquency  or  malfeasance,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment." 

"  Where  no  such  provision  is  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  de- 
linquency or  malfeasance."  Where  in  the  statute  book  do  you  find  a 
special  punishment  provided  for  a  Judge  who  will  go  upon  the  bench  of 
the  district  court  of  this  State  to  administer  justice  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation? 

Mr.  Allis.  You  say  the  constitution  provided  for  it  by  impeach- 
ment.    Is  not  that  youi*  position  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Allts.     Then  there  is  a  special  remedy. 

Mr.  Manager  Hic^ks.  Generally  it  provided  for  it,  but  not  specially, 
because  it  does  not  make  it  special  by  name ;  drunkenness  on  the 
bench  is  not  specially  named  in  the  constitution  nor  in  the  statute. 
The  constitution  is  a  document  of  enumei*ation,  not  of  definition.  The 
constitution  simply  says  "  (primes  and  misdemeanors,"  and  leaves  the 
court  of  impeachment  to  define  their  meaning,  and  the  statute  specific- 
ally says  that  a  misbehavior  is  a  misdemeanor.  You  will  notice  that  at 
the  end  of  every  one  of  these  sections,  we  have  charged  the  respondent 
with  being  guilty  of  a  "  misbehavior  in  office,"  and  we  have  referred  to 
that  statute,  whereby  he  is  guilty  of  *'  misdemeanors." 

As  all  the  members  of  this  court  are  not  practicing  lawyers,  they  will 
pardon  me  if  I  call  their  attention  to  the  "crimes"  in  the  phrase 
**  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  and  to  the  definition  of  it.  We  are  so 
habituated  to  the  use  of  the  word  "crime"  as  signifying  an  offense 
more  heinous,  higher  than  misdemeanor,  that  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  technical  definiton  of  the  word  "  crime."  "  Crime"  is  defined 
as  an  offense,  for  which  the  law  awards  punishment  I  read  from 
Heard's  Criminal  I^aw,  page  1  ;  and  in  order  that  I  might  make  no  mis- 
take in  my  definition,  I  have  jotted  it  down.  "  Under  the  definition  of 
crimes,  all  offenses  of  a  public  nature,  that  is,  all  such  acts  or  attempts 
as  tend  to  a  breach  of  the  community,  are  indictable."  Also,  Whar- 
ton's American  Criminal  I^aw  :  "  A  wrong  which  public  policy  requires 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  State  is  an  indictable  offense." 
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TTiis  28  substantially  the  same  definition.  Now  the  word  "crime," 
inc'n  les  every  oifense  against  the  State.  This  is  subdivided  into  two 
classes  :  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  Felonies  are  those  ofienses  which 
are  punishable  by  capital  punishment,  or  which  are  or  may  be,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state's 
prison  ;  and  all  other  crimes  are  misdemeanors. 

Senator  Castle.     What  section  of  Wharton  is  that.  Colonel  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     What  I  have  just  stated  is  our  statute  law. 

Senator  Castle.  I  mean  to  inquire  from  whjit  section  of  Wharton 
you  have  been  reading. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  From  section  14,  vol.  1,  of  the  eighth  edition 
1880,  with  the  foot  notes. 

These  articles  also  charge  the  respondent  with  a  statutory  offense,  be- 
cause the}'  charge  him  >vith  having  violated  his  oath  of  office  which 
is  prescribed  by  statute.  It  is  the  last  act  which  makes  him  an  of- 
ficer. I  have  before  adverted  to  that  and  will  not  at  this  time  refer 
to  it  further. 

I  now  propose  to  establish  that  the  offense  of  open  and  notorious 
drunkenness  is  a  misdemeanor  offense  at  conmion  law,  no  withstanding 
the  assertion  of  the  gentleman,  the  honorable  counsel,  Avho  spoke  this 
morning,  and  I  refer  you  first  to  Cooley's  Blackstone,  page  41. 

All  crimes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  estimated  merely  according  to  the  mischiefs 
which  Ihey  produce  in  civil  society,  and,  «)f  consequence,  private  views  or  l)reach 
of  mere  absolute  duties,  which  man  is  bound  to  perform,  considered  only  as  an  indi- 
▼idoji]  are  not,  cannot  be  the  object  of  any  municipal  Jaw,  any  further  than  by  their 
evil  example,  or  other  pernicious  effects,  they  may  prejudice  the  community,  and 
thereby  become  a  specious  of  public  crime.    Thus  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

It  does  not  say  *^open  drunkenness,"  but  simply  "the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness." 

If  committed  privately  and  alone,  is  beyond  the  knowledcje,  and,  of  course,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  public  tribunals ;  but  if  committed  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the 
vorJd,  its  evil  example  makes  it  liable  to  temporal  censure. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     Is  not  that  founded  no  an  English  statute  ? 

Mr.  Alus.     Yes,  sir.     On  an  ecclesiastical  statute. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  That  may  be,  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
ooonsel  to  that  statute. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  this  Eng- 
lish statute  was  or  was  not  passed  before  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  was  passed  before  the  organization  of  this 
country. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  enquire. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  became  a  part  of  our  common  law  by  reason 
of  having  been  on  our  statutes  prior  to  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Allis.  That  was  not  an  indictable  offense.  It  was  an  offense 
punishable  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  did  not  say  it  was. 

Ml*.  Allis.  It  does,  if  you  look  at  the  original  source  of  it.  You 
cannot  find  such  a  statute  passed  prior  to  the  revolution. 

Mr.  ^lanager  Hicks.  I  am  arguing  that  this  is  misdemeanor  at  com- 
mon kw,  not  that  it  was  indictable,  and  I  will  show  further  hoW  Black- 
stone  regarded  it.     He  regarded  it  as  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.    Mark 
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understanding.  And  yet,  in  your  official  capacities,  forty-one  distin* 
euished  men  of  this  State  sit  here  and  hear  argument  of  counsel  for  ISi 
hours  to  discover  whether  a  man  who  will  do  these  things  is  fit  to  hm 
a  judge.     That  is  the  attitude  in  which  we  stand  here  to-day. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  read  to  you  some  authorities.  Many  havie 
been  read  ;  I  will  call  your  attention  to  still  others,  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  impeachment,  and  its  purposes  and  objects.  And 
the  first  authority  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is  Pomeroy  on  the 
constitution, — one  of  the  latest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  thai 
has  ever  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  constitution.  The  edition  of 
this  work  from  which  I  read,  is  the  edition  of  1879.  It  is  subsequent 
to  the  article  by  Prof  Dwight,  and  to  the  article  by  Judge  Lawrence,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and  subsequent  to  all  that  discussicxa 
which  ensued  upon  or  preceded  the  impeachment  of  Johnson.  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  what  Mr.  Pomeroy  saya^ 
and  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  endorse  nothing  which  I  may  say  here  un- 
less either  by  its  reason  it  commends  itself  to  your  judgment  or  I  have 
the  authorities  of  eminent  men  in  the  profession  to  sustain  what  I  say. 

It  is  contended  here  by  respondent's  counsel  that  no  offense  is  an  im- 
peachable crime  or  misdemeanor  except  such  as  are  either  contrary  to  ex- 
press statutes  or  which  were  crimes  and  misdemeanors  at  common  law* 
They  seem  to  be  sustained  in  this  view  by  the  article  from  the  pen  of  Pirot 
Dwight  in  6th  American  Law  Review.  That  article  is  however  entirely 
overthrown  by  the  argument  of  Judge  Lawrence  in  the  same  volume 
which  has  already  been  read  in  your  hearing. 

From  what  I  am  about  to  read  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  giveB 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  theory  suggested  by  Judge  Lawrence. 

I  read  from  "  Pomeroy  on  the  Constitution,"  page  482,  sec.  717  et  seq. 

I  read  at  length  as  you  may  not  all  have  access  to  this  work. 

What  are  the  lawful  grounds  of  an  impeachment  ?  Two  aDSwers  have  been  given 
to  this  question,  resting  upon  two  opposed  theories  of  construction.  One  theory, 
maintained  with  great  ability ,  both  upon  principle  and  authority,  by  a  lar^e  school 
of  public  writers,  confines  the  operation  of  the  impeachment  clauses  within  very 
narrow  limits.  According  to  it,  an  impeachment  can  only  be  preferred  against  aa 
officer  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  some  indictable  offense  which  he  hfts 
committed.  Assuming  this  general  doctrine  to  be  correet,  and  taking  into  account 
the  further  special  rule  that  uli  crimes  against  the  United  States  must  be  statutorjr^ 
the  final  conclusion  is  reached,  tliaf  theofiicer  must  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence 
which  had  been  made  indictable  by  positive  law  of  Congress.  This  law  musl 
have  been  passed  prior  to  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act,  because  a  statute  sub- 
sequent thereto  declaring  the  dct  penal,  and  imposing  a  punishment,  would  bean 
M  post  facto  law,  and  obnoxious  to  express  inhibitions  of  the  constitution. 

The  course  of  reasoning  which  supports  the  theory  and  leads  to  this  result,  con* 
sist  of  two  branches.  The  first  branch  of  the  argument  is  not  based  upon  any  pe* 
culiar  phraseologv  of  the  constitution,  but  upon  the  general  nature  of  impeach- 
ment as  a  method  of  criminal  procedure  known  to  the  £nglish  law.  It  may  be 
condensed  as  follows :  The  House  of  Representatives  have  the  same  powers  to 
present,  and  the  Senate  to  try  an  offender,  that  are  held  by  the  British  commons 
and  Lords, — these  and  no  greater  attributes  are  conferred  in  the  word  "  impeach- 
ment"  it  is  settled  in  England  that  an  impeachment  is  only  regular  and  lawful  as 
a  mode  of  presenting,  trymg  and  convicting  for  an  indictable  offense,  the  Houses 
of  Congress  arc  therefore  limited  in  the  same  manner ;  finally,  as  there  are  no  com-» 
mon  law  crimes  against  the  United  States  but  only  those  created  and  defined  by 
some  statute  of  Congress,  the  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  can 
only  be  impeached  on  account  of  some  act  which  had  been  declared  an  indictable 
offense  by  a  law  of  the  national  legislature. 

The  second  branch  of  the  argument  is  based  upon  the  psculiar  phraseology  of 
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tbe  consUtutlon.  It  may  be  considered  as  follows :  officers  can  be  impeached 
onlr  for  **  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;''  the  phrase 
"*  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors'*  is  to  be  taken  in  a  strict  technical  sense  and  is 
eqiuvaleiit  to  **  felony  *'  or  ''misdemeanors  *'  which  are  words  of  ait  embracing  all 
indictable  offenses  and  no  more;  therefore  the  ground  of  an  impeachment  must  be 
an  act  which  Congress  has  made  a  **  felony  '*  or  a  *'  a  misdemeanor  **  in  itapegitiTe 
criminal  code. 

Thus  he  states  the  theory  of  Piof.  D  wight  and  others,  and  thencontin- 
as  fbUowB  : 


"The  second  theory  does  not  confine  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  aceii- 
rs,  or  the  Senate  as  the  triers,  within  such  narrow  limits     It  regards  the  process 
of  impeachment  as  the  important  personal  sanction  by  which  the  observance  of  of- 
ficial dnties  is  secured,  as  the  very  key-stone  by  which  the  arch  of  constitutional 
powers  is  held  in  place.     As  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  has  reference  solely  to 
the  offender's  official    position,    so  the  acts   for   which    that  punishment    was 
deemed  appropriate  must  have  reference,  directly  or  inferentially,  to  the  offend- 
er's official  duties  and  functions.     Wherever  the  president,  or  vice-president,  or 
any  ciTil  officer  has  knowingly  and  intentionally  violated  the  express  terms  of  the 
eonstitntioD,  or  of  a  statute  which  charged  him  with  an  official  duty  to  be  per- 
formed without  a  discretion,  .and  wherever  a  discretion  being  left,  within  the 
hounds  of  which  he  has  an  ample  choice,  lie  exercises  that  discretion  in  a  wilful 
sad  corrupt  manner,  or  even  in  a  rash  and  headstrong  manner,   unmindful  of  tlie 
rainons  consequences  which  his  acts  must  produce,  he  is  impeachable ;  and  it 
m^es  no  difference  whether  the  act  has  been  declared  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor 
I7  the  crnninal  legislation  of  Congress,  or  was>egarded  as  such  by  the  common 
law  of  £k»gland.     Indeed,  in  this  view  the  officer  might  lie  impeachable  for  very 
fluny  iH^eachesof  public  duty  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  as  ordinary 
crimes,  and  to  define  in  the  statute  book  as  indictable  offenses.    Thus  the  president 
has  a  power  to  grant  pardons  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  Congress ;  every 
fidop  which  he  issues  is  valid,  whatever  be  his  motive  and  intent.    It  will  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  the  legislature  to  make  the  conferring  a  pardon  in  any  spec- 
ified case  or  manner  a  crime  for  which  an  indictment  would  lie.'* 

The  same  would  be  true  with  regard  to  the  Grovemor. 

**  Bitt  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  president,  although  not  bribed,  might  ezer- 
ciis  this  function  in  a  manner  which  would  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  criminal 
law,  and  evince  a  design  on  his  part  to  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  justice. 
For  such  acts  he  would  be  impeachable.  Again :  The  president  has  the  sole  power 
tacanyoa  negotiations  with  foreign  governments.  Congress  may  not  dictate  to 
htsu  or  reatrain  hUn,  much  less  make  any  kind  ef  diplomatic  intercourse  oa 
y»  part  an  indictable  ofEense.  But  by  a  rash,  headstrong,  wilful  course  of  ne- 
^tiatloa.  carried  on  against  the  best  and  plainest  interests  of  the  country,  although 
withottt  any  traitorous  design,  he  might  plunge  the  nation  into  a  most  unnec- 
tmnrj  and  disastrous  war.  For  such  an  act  he  i^ould  be  impeachable  again.  The 
ptcttoent,  as  commander- lA-diief,  has  the  sole  power  to  wage  war.  Congress  may 
aot  dictate  to  him  the  campaigns,  marches,  sieges,  battles,  retreats,  much  less  malu 
lay  Bicthed  of  condueiiag  tlM  hostilities  an  indictable  offense.  But  if  his  conduct 
waasaaiething  more  than  a  mere  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  although 
Bstaa  adhering  to.the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort^ 
he  night,  by  a  stubborn  and  wilful  presistence  in  his  plans  after  their  failure  had 
dsmoasirated  tlieir  futility,  bring  defeat,  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  his  country.  For 
•Bch  an  act  he  would  be  impeachable.  Many  more  instances  might  be  given,  but 
these  are  sufficient  for  iUustration." 

"^These  two  theories  will  now  be  subjected  to  a  brief  examination,  and  consider^ 
•tioaswill  be  suggested  which  seem  to  support  the  latter,  and  to  give  it  a  prefer- 
•aee  over  the  onefirst  stated.  A  fallacy  which  often  enters  into  discussions  upon  the 
f  aniun^  of  language,  is  the  tacit  or  open  assumption  that  two  alternatives  alone 
en  poflsible ;  that  if  one  extreme  is  rejected,  the  very  opposite  of  this  position 
anal  beadmitted*  Tha  fallacy  is  shown  in  the  present  case.  It  ma^  be  said,  it  la  said, 
that  lithe  Hoaas  be  not  rsstrieted  to  indictable  crimes,  they  may  impeach  whenever 

T^^i»  lyy  ^iff>PMA^  ^'"^  ^  "v^p**  <iifl&i>ap/»o  <if  nainiira     Xhia 
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argument  ah  inconeenientif  though  often  resorted  to,  is  of  little  value.  The  possi- 
ble abuse  of  power  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  existence  of  the  power.  The  con* 
stitution  is  full  of  grants  which  may  be  abused ;  wherever  there  is  a  diacretioa, 
there  may  be  abuse.  Indeed  it  was  because  discretion  must  be  given,  and  is  liable  tQ 
abuse,  that  the  convention  and  the  people,  after  exhausting  all  the  checks  of  a 
tripartite  government  and  of  frequent  elections,  inserted  the  particular  and  moat 
compulsive  sanction  of  impeachment.  The  theories  stated  may  be  examined  hr 
the  aid  of  such  authoritative  precedents  as  have  been  established  in  the  coarse  or 
our  political  history,  and  upon  principle  independent  of  positive  authority." 

**A8  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  already  acted, 
under  the  impeachment  clauses,  their  proceedings  have  been  directly  opposed  to 
the  first  theory,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  second.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  if  the  argument  for  a  restrictive  Interpretation  be  valid  for  any  purpose,  it 
.proves  that  an  impeachment  is  only  lawful  when  the  officer  has  been  guilty  of  a 
statutory  offense  against  the  United  !>tates.  To  say  that  he  may  be  impeached  for 
an  act  which  would  be  indictable  by  the  English  common  law,  though  not  made  bo 
bv  the  legislation  of  congress,  is  to  surrender  the  whole  position.  If  lh# 
House  may  prefer  charges  for  conduct  which  is  not  penal  by  the  law  of  the  United 
Btates,  but  is  crimmal  by  that  of  England,  they  are  of  course,  entirely  untrammel* 
ed.  The  legislation  of  another  nation,  whether  statutory  or  unwritten,  cannot  lie 
a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  United  States  government,  cannot  be  the  measure  of  ite 
powers.  Hqw  then  does  the  fact  stand  ?  The  House  has  preferred  an  impeach- 
ment in  five  cases.  The  first  was  dismissed  by  the  Senate  on  the  preliminaiy 
objection  that  the  respondent  was  not  a  civil  officer.  The  other  four  were  tried  on 
the  merits.  In  two  instances  the  accused  was  convicted,  and  in  two  was  acquit- 
ted. In  three  of  these  cases  not  a  charge  was  made  in  the  articles  of  impeachment 
presented  by  the  House,  which  imputed  an  indictable  statutory  crime  to  the  re- 
spondent ;  most  of  the  charges  did  ni»t  even  impute  a  common  law  misdemeanor ; 
all.  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  alleged  a  willful  or  corrupt  violation  of 
official  duty.    In  the  fourth  case  the  offense  was  treason. 

Then,  in  a  note,  he  gives  the  several  cases ;  first,  the  case  of  Judge 
Pickering,  who  was  tried  for  drunkenness,  convicted  and  removed. 
He  then  proceeds : 

^*'But  we  are  to'  inquire  which  of  these  theories  is  in  most  complete  harmonj 
with  the  general  principles  of  constitutional  construction.  The  two  branches  of 
the  argument  which  support  the  first,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  although 
somewhnt  different  in  form,  are  In  fact  identical.  Each  is  built  upon  a  single 
premise,  and  if  this  be  incorrect,  the  whole  falls  with  it.  The  first  mode  of  state- 
ment rests  upon  the  assumption  that  impeachment  under  the  constitution  means 
the  same  as  impeachment  by  the  English  law,  and  that  the  Houses  of  Congress 
have  only  the  authority  in  the  matter  held  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
'^"^  second  mode  of  statement  re  ts  upon  the  assumption  that  "high  crimes  and  misde- 

meanors'' is  to  be  taken  in  a  strict  technical  sense  as  a  phrase  of  the  English  law 
equivalent  to  **felonies  and  misdemeanors,"  and  that  the  words  are  not  merely  in- 
dicative and  descriptive  of  general  classes  of  acts." 

'*This  whole  theory  is  therefore  another  illustration  of  the  constant  tendency 
among  political  writers  and  statesmen  to  argue  from  the  British  constitution  to 
Our  own,  without  any  regard  to  the. fundamentally  different  ideas  upon  which 
they  are  based,  and  the  fundamentally  different  methods  bv  which  these  ideas  are 
made  praciicnl.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  measured  by  those  of  F^rliameDt« 
the  powers  of  the  President,  by  those  of  the  crown.  The  principle  that  words 
having  a  technical  meaning  in  the  English  jurisprudence  as  it  stood  when  our  or- 
ganic law  was  framed,  are  to  receive  the  same  and  no  greater  meaning,  if  found  in 
the  constitution,  has  been  advocated  in  every  political  and  forensic  contest  which 
has  arisen  since  the  organization  of  the  government.  This  principle,  as  far  as 
it  purports  to  embody  a  general  rule  of  interpretation,  has  been  repeatedly  repu- 
diated by  the  judiciary  and  by  the  political  departments.  Thus  Congress  has 
given  to  the  words  *'admirality"  and  "bankruptcy"  a  far  broader  signification  than 
belonged  to  them  by  the  English  law  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
courts  have  approved  the  legislative  construction.  The  true  rule  would  seem  to 
he  this :  where  words  having  a  well  known  technical  sense  by  the  English  law 
are  used  in  the  constitution,  and  these  words  are.the«fceys  of- clauses  which  pcoteot 
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tbe  priTate  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  clauses  which  im- 
pose direct  restraints  upon  the  government  in  respect  of  such  rights  and  liberties, 
and  the  technical  sense  itself  is  necessary  for  the  oomplete  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  the  signification  must  still  be  retained  in  an^  interpretation  of 
those  provisions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  words  which  had  a  technical 
meaning  by  the  English  law,  are  used  in  clauses  which  relate  to  the  general  func- 
tions of  legislation  and  of  administration,  and  to  the  political  organization  and 
powers  of  the  government,  such  a  sense  must  be  attributed  to  them  as  will  best 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  whole  organic  law,  whether  that  signification  be  broad- 
er or  narrower  than  the  one  which  had  receivefi  the  sanction  of  English  Parlia- 
ment and  courts. 

"Applying  this  criterion,  we  must  reject  the  interpretation  which  makes  im* 
peichment  under  the  constitution  co-extensive  only  with  impeachment  as  it  prac- 
tically exists  in  England.  The  word  is  borrowed,  the  procedure  is  imitated, 
and  no  more.  The  object  and  end  of  the  process  are  far  different.  We  must 
adopt  the  second  and  more  enlarged  theory,  because  it  is  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  general  design  of  the  organic  law,  and  because  it  alone  will  effectively  protect 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  unlawful  encroachments  of 
power,  narrow  the  scope  of  impeachment,  and  the  restraint  over  the  acts  of  rulers 
16  le»ened.  If  any  fact  respecting  the  constitution  is  incontrovertitile,  it  is  tliat 
the  convention  which  framed,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  while  providing 
i  gevemment  sufficiently  stable  and  strong,  intended  to  deprive  all  ofiScers,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  of  any  opportunity  to  violate  a  public  duty,  to  enlarge 
their  authority,  and  thus  to  encroach  gradually  or  suddenly  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  citizen." 

I  now  read  from  section  725. 

The  same  considerations  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  that  branch  of  the  ar- 

Sment  which  is  based  upon  the  phrase  '*high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Even 
d  the  words  been  *' felonies  and  misdemeanors*'  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
take  them  in  a  strict  technical  sense ;  they  would  be  susceptible  of  a  more  gener- 
il  meaning  descriptive  of  classes  of  wrongful  acts,  of  violations  of  official  duty 
punishable  through  the  means  of  impeachment.  But  in  fact  the  language  used 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  assumed  technical  interpretation.  The  phrase 
"high crimes  and  midemeanors''  seems  to  have  been  left  purposely  vague;  the 
woids  point  out  the  general  character  of  the  acts  as  unlawful ;  the  context  and  the 
whole  design  of  the  impeachment  clauses  show  that  these  acts  were  to  be  official, 
aod  the  unlawfalness  was  to  consist  in  a  violation  of  public  duty  which  might  or 
might  not  have  been  made  an  ordinary  indictable  offense. 

These  views  are  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the  practical  results  which  would 
follow  from  the  restriction  of  impeachment  to  those  offenses  that  had  been  made 
todictable.  Such  a  construction  would  remove  from  this  sanction  its  chief  coropul- 
fiTc  efficacy.  The  importance  of  the  impeaching  power  consists,  not  in  its  effects 
upon  subordinate  ministerial  officers,  but  in  the  check  which  it  places  upon  the  presi- 
dent and  the  judges.  They  must  be  clothed  with  an  ample  discretion.  The  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  is  from  an  abuse  of  this  discretion.  But  at  this  very  point, 
where  the  danger  exists,  and  wliere  the  protection  should  be  certain,  the  president 
and  the  judiciary  are  beyond  the  reach  of  congressional  legislation.  Congress 
cannot,  by  any  laws  penal  or  otherwise,  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  discretion 
conferred  by  the  constitution.  Even  had  the  lesrislature  been  clothed  with  ex- 
press authority  to  define  and  punish  crimes  generally,  they  could  not  make  crim- 
htal  any  kind  of  act  which  the  constitution  permits  the  president  or  the  judges  to 
do  and  subject  these  individuals  to  indictment  therefor.  But  in  fact  the  express 
tathority  of  congres«)  to  define  and  punish  crimes  is  very  limited.  If  the  offense 
for  which  the  proceeding  may  be  instituted,  must  be  made  indictable  by  statute, 
impeachment  thus  becomes  absolutely  nugatory  against  those  officers  and  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  most  needed  as  a  restraint  upon  the  violations  of  public 
duty. 

I  desire  to  read,  also  (upon  this  same  subject  of  the  character  of  im- 
peachment and  its  purposes,)  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  Charles 
oamner  in  the  ease  of  the  impeachment  of  Johnson.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  Charles  Sumner  as  a  statesman — some  of  us  may  approve  of 
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hifi  course  and  some  not, — I  think  there  is  no  one  who  will  dispute  liis . 
ability,  or  question  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law.  In  this  UM 
stance  he  was  acting  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  upon  the  trial  dp 
a  great  cause,  the  most  important  impeachment  trial  which  has  ever  oe*  j 
curred  in  this  country.  I  will  read  some  extracts  from  what  he  says  \ 
upon  that  case.  It  is  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson.    I  will  read  from  page  248. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  formal  accusation,  instituted  hf] 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  their  own  name  and  in  ilie  j 
name  of  aU  of  the  people  thereof,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  nature  of  tti4  | 
proceeding  ;  and  here  on  the  threshold  we  encounter  the  effort  of  the  apoloi^fltt  i 
who  have  saught  in  every  way  to  confound  this  great  constitutional  trial  with  am 
ordinary  case  at  nisi  prius  and  to  win  for  the  criminal  president  an  Old  BaUp  a^  | 
qnittal,  where,  on  some  quibble  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  go  without  day.  Frooi  i 
beginning  to  end  this  htis  been  painfully  apparent,  thus  degrading  the  trial  and  baf*  | 
fling  justice.  Point  by  point  has  been  pressed,  som^imes  by  counsel  and  sometloMf  | 
even  by  Senators,  leaving  the  substantial  merits  untouched,  as  if  on  a  solemn  occasiQit  , 
like  this,  involving  the  safety  of  the  republic,  there  could  be  any  other  question.'  ; 

The  first  effort  was  to  call  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  impeachment,  • 
court  and  not  a  Senate.  Ordinarily  names  are  of  little  consequence,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  appellation  has  been  made  the  starting  point  for  those  techni- 
calities which  are  so  proverbial  in  courts.  Constantly  we  have  been  reminded  of 
what  is  called  our  judicial  character  and  of  the  supplementary  oath  we  have  taken, 
as  if  a  senator  were  not  always  under  oath,  and  as  if  other  things  within  the 
sphere  of  his  duties  were  not  equally  judicial  in  character.  Out  of  this  plausable 
aasumptioti  has  come  that  fine-spun  thread  which  lawyers  know  S9  well  how  Iq 
weave. 

The  whole  mystification  disappears  when  we  look  at  our  constitution,  which  itt 
no  way  speaks  of  impeachment  as  judicial  in  character,  and  in  no  way  speaks  of 
the  Senate  as  a  court.  On  the  contrary  it  uses  positive  language,  inconsistent 
with  this  assumption  and  all  its  pretended  consequences.  On  this  head  there  can 
he  no  doubt. 

By  the  constitution  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  '^  the  judicial  power  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,"  thus  positively  excluding  the  Senate  fromanj 
exercise  of  *'  the  judicial  power."  And  yet  this  same  constitution  provides  lYM 
**  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  ail  impeachments."  In  the  face  of 
these  plain  texts  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  in  trying  impeachments  Sen- 
ators  exercise  a  function  which  is  not  regarded  by  the  constitution  &s  "judicial," 
or,  in  other  words,  as  subject  to  the  ordinarv  conditions  of  judicial  power.  Call  it 
senatorial  or  political,  it  is  a  power  by  itself  and  subject  to  its  own  conditions. 

Kor  can  any  adverse  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  unauthorized  designation  of 
court,  which  has  been  foisted  into  our  proceedings.  This  term  is  very  expansive, 
and  sometimes  very  insignificant.  In  Europe  it  means  the  household  of  a  prince'. 
In  Massachusetts  it  is  still  applied  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  which  is  known 
as  the  General  Court.  If  applied  to  the  Senate  it  mast  be  interpreted  by  the 
conatitution,  and  cannot  be  made  in  any  respect  a  source  of  power  or  a  constraint. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  constitution  which  testifies  still  further, 
and,  if  possible,  more  completely.  It  is  the  limitation  of  the  judgment  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  making  it  political,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  not  m  the  nature  of 
punishment  but  in  the  nature  of  protection  to  the  republic.  It  is  confined  to  re- 
moval from  office,  and  disqualification ;  but,  as  if  aware  that  this  was  no  punish- 
ment, the  constitution  further  provides  that  this  judgment  shall  be  no  impedi 
ment  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  -*according  to  law,*'  thus 
again  is  the  distinction  declared  between  an  impeachment  and  a  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  law. 

In  that  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  the  federal  constitution 
and  our  own.  A  man  whom  the  governor  may  see  fit  to  remove 
from  office  may  still,  notwithstanding  that  removal,  be  indicted,  tried 
and  punished  in  the  courts  the  same  as  though  he  were  a  private  ciUsoen. 
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Tile  ilfvC,  'wikidh  is  political,  belongs  to  the  Senate,  which  is  a  polKical  boAj,  the 
Her,  which  is  Judicial,  belongs  to  the  courts,  which  are  judicial  bodies.  The 
Itoate  remoTea  from  office ;  the  courts  punish.  I  am  not  alone  in  drawing  this 
distinction.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  the  subject.  Early  in  our 
history  it  was  put  forth  by  the  distinguished  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  the  father 
of  Seoators,  in  the  case  of  Blount,  and  it  is  adopted  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
evr  highest  commentator,  Judge  Story,  who  was  as  much  disposed  as  anybody  to 
ampli^  the  Judicial  power.  In  speaking  of  this  text,  he  says  that  impeachment 
*^is  not  so  muck  designed  to  punish  the  offender  as  to  secure  the  State  against 
gross  official  misdemeanors;  that  it  touches  neither  his  person  nor  his  property, 
hut  simply  divests  him  of  his  political  capacity."  All  this  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  certain  apologists  on  the  present  trial,  who,  assuming  that  impeach- 
flwnt  was  a'proceeding  "according  to  law,"  have  treated  the  Senate  to  the  tech- 
ucaltf ies  of  the  law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  law's  delay. 

As  we  discern  the  true'  character  of  impeachment  under  our  constitution,  we 
Shall  be  constrained  to  confess  that  it  Is  a  political  proceeding  before  a  political 
body,  with  political  purposes ;  that  it  is  founded  on  political  offenses,  proper  for 
the  consideration  of  a  political  body  and  subject  to  a  political  judgment  only. 
Sren  in  cases  of  treason  and  bribery,  the  judgment  is  political,  and  nothing  more. 
If  I  were  to  sum  up  in  one  word,  the  object  of  impeachment  under  our  constitu- 
tion, meaning  that  which  it  has  especially  in  view,  and  to  which  it  is  practically 
limited,  1  should  say  expultion  from  office.      ' 

That  is  the  question  now  before  this  Senate.     I  have,  to  some  extent, 
covered  the  ground  stated  by  the  honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
Aat^to  be  a  cause  of  impeachment,  the  offense  alleged  must  be  indicta- 
able.    But  to  answer  that  more  fully,  I  wish  to  state  this,  which  I  think 
will  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  and  by  the  law,  that  if  the  counsel's  posi- 
tion is  correct,  and  if  it  be  true  as  the  counsel  says,  that  to  be  an  im- 
peachable offense  it  mudt  be  an  indictable  offense, — I  say  that  even  upon, 
that  definition  and  upon  that  ground  it  comes  clearly  within  the  rule  of 
the  case  at   bar.    The   counsel's   position  is  that  an  impeachable  of- 
fense mugt  be  a  misdemeanor  either  under  the  statute  or  at  com^ion 
law  as  thoee  terms  are  understood  in  courts  of  law.     Let  us  now  take  up 
the  common  law  first  and  find  out  what  are  misdemeanors  at  the  com- 
mon law.     And,  by  the  way,  we  may,  as  a  sort  of   prelude  to  that,  ex- 
uxjine  a  little  as  to  what  the  common  law  is.    The  common  law  is  sim- 
ply the  customs  of  the  people.    The  common  law  is  said  to  be  unwrit- 
ten.   It  is  unwritten  in  a  great  measure.     The  common  law  is  said  to 
be  the  great  inheritance  of  the  American   people,  and  you  find  it  in 
o«arly  all   the  statas  of   the  union,  but  you  do  not  find  it  the  same  in 
every  state.     Your  supreme  court  here  is  making  common  law  almost 
every  day  of  its  sessions.    A  controversy  arises  between f  two  men  ;  one 
savs  this  is  common  law,  and  the  other  says  the   contrary  is  the  law. 
They  dispute  as  to  what  the  common  law  is  ;  they  argue  their  case  in 
ccnrt,  and  one  presents  one  theory  of  the  common  law  and  the  other 
another ;  and  finally  the  supreme  court  says  which   is   right,  and  what 
the  court  says  becomes  the  common  law  ;  that  is  common  law  ;  common 
Bense, — common  usage  among  the  people.     Now,  you,  as  a  Senate,  sit- 
ting here,  may  make  the  common  law  with  regard  to  impeachment.     It 
is  for  you  to  say  here  and  now  under  your  official  oaths   whether  the 
ofense,  as  charged  in  this  case,  is  an  offense  against  the  customs  and  the 
Qumners,  the  religion  and  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Minnesota.     And 
if  you  say  so,  that  is  the  common  law  here,  and  I  say  it  is  the  common 
law  here  now,  and  is  a  common  law  wherever  in  England  or  America 
people  honor  probity  and  manly  character  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duties.   There  is  a  common  law.  relating  to  notes  and  bills,  there  is  a  com- 
mon law  relating  to  crimes,  there  is  a  common  law  relating  to  admiralty, 
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there  is  a  common  law  for  all  branches  of  iurisprudence,  and  there  is  a  com* 
mon  law  relating  to  impeachments,  and  you  here  in  your  decision  upon 
this  case  are  to  make  the  common  law,  or  decide  wnat  is  the  conunoa 
law  of  Minnesota  upon  the  subject  of  drunkenness  in  office. 

The  counsel  says  that  to  be  impeachable  the  oflFense  charged  must  be#* 
common  law  or  statutory  offense  ;  and  I  say  that  on  that  basis  we  are  stiHJ 
within  the  purview  of  his  definition.    Now,  at  common  law,  what  ia^ 
generally  speaking,  a  misdemeanor  ?   I  read  from  Russell  on  Crimes,  mar' 
ginal  page  80,  9th  edition,  vol.  1. 


*'*  It  is  clear  that  all  felonies,  and  all  kinds  of  inferior  crimes  of  a  public 
ture  as  misprisions,  and  all  other  contempts,  all  disturbances  of  the  peace,  oppras-  ; 
sions,  misbehavior  by  public  officers,  and  all  other  misdemeanors  whatsoever  of  m.\ 
public  evil  example  against  the  common  law  may  be  indicted,  and  it  seems  to  \m  i 
an  established  principle. 

Now  mark  this  language,  for  here  is  one  of  the  most  concise  and  yet 
perfect  definitions  of  misdemeanors  at  common  law  that  I  have  found 
anywhere  in  the  books  :  • 

"And  it  seems  to  be  an  established  principle,  tTuUwTiatef^er  openly  outrages  deeen^ 
and  is  injurious  to  public  morals  u  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,** 

Now  that  is  what  a  misdemeanor  is  at  common  law.  Need  I  ask  this 
Senate  whether,  under  these  articles  of  impeachment,  we  charge  this 
man,  whom  the  people  have  exalted  to  a  high  judicial  office,  with  a  mis* 
demeanor  at  common  law  ?  He  is  charged  with  having,  on  sixteen  di^ 
ferent  occasions,  within  three  years — appeared  upon  the  bench  of  hiB 
district  or  adjoining  districts,  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  while  in  a  state  of 
gross  intoxication,  unfitting  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

Does  that  constitute  an  offense  against  good  morals  and  public  de- 
cency ?  Who  does  not  feel,  as  he  walks  along  the  streets  of  tnis  or  any 
other  city,  and  meets  one  of  his  fellow  men  degraded  with  drunkenness, 
lying  in  the  ditch,  or  staggering  along  the  way  that  decency  is  shocked 
by  that  public  exhibition  ?  But  if  an  humble  citizen,  on  the  streets  of 
St.  Paul,  commits  an  act  of  indecency  by  being  publicly  drunk,  what 
shall  we  say,  and  what  language  can  picture  the  enormity  of  that  offense 
when  a  high  judicial  officer,  in  whose  hands  rest  the  lives,  liberties,  the 
raputation  and  the  property  of  45,000  pepole,  appears  upon  the  bench 
of  his  district  in  a  state  of  gross  intoxication.  Why,  sir,  it  is  perfectly 
idle  to  say  that  such  a  thing  as  that  is  not  an  offense  against  common 
decency  and  common  law. 

I  desire  to  quote  from  Blackstone  upon  this  point.  He  says,  page  42, 
.Book  IV :  ^ 

Thus  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  if  committed  privately  and  alone,  is  beyond  the 
knowledge,  and,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  tribunals ;  but,  if  eom> 
mitted  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  its  evil  example  makes  it  liable  to  tem- 
poral censures. 

Again  on  the  same  page: 

Drunkenness  and  malevolent  lyin^  are  inforoeonsdentiaeM  thoroughly  criminal 

when  they  are  not,  as  when  they  are  attended  with  public  inconvenience.     The  on* 

]y  difference  is  that  both  public  and  private  vices  are  subject  to  the  vengeance  of 

'ternal  justice ;  and  public  vices  are  besides  liable  to  the  temporal  punishmenta 

of  human  tribunals. 
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Again  on  page  121 : 


MisprisiODB,  which  are  merely  positive,  are  generally  denominated  contempts  or 
hiifh  mUdemean&r9;  of  -which  the^r«<  and  principal  is  the  mal-administration  of 
•  ■Qch  high  officers,  as  are  in  public  trust  and  employment.  This  is  usuaUy  pumished 
[if  the  method  of  parliamentary  impecuhment  wherein  such  penalties,  short  of  death, 
are  inflicted,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Peers  shall  seem  proper,  consisting 
usually  of  banishment,  imprisonment,  fines  or  p^r^^uo/  disability. 

Of  course,  under  our  system  none  but  officers  can  be  impeached  and 
the  pnnishment  is  restricted  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification. 
I  now  cite  Archbold,  Ist  vol,  p.  2  : 

The  word  misdemeanor,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  applied  to  all  those 
crimes,  whether  of  commission  or  omission  for  which  the  law  has  not  provided  a 
^particular  name. 

I  now  read  to  the  court  from  25th  Missouri,  case  of  State  vs.  Appling^ 
p.  315, — on  the  general  subject  of  what  is  a  misdemeanor.  This  was  an 
mdictment  for  the  use  of  obscene  language  in  public.  I  read  from  the 
opinion  : 

The  only  question  in  this  case  is  raised  upon  the  indictment.  The  defendant 
was  convict^  and  judgment  rendered  against  him  for  the  fine  ;  he  moved  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment;  his  motion  being  overruled  he  appealed  to  this  court.  The  in- 
dictment is  not  good  under  any  of  the  provisions  in  our  criminal  code ;  but  we 
consider  the  offense  therein  charged  to  be  an  offense  indictable  at  common  law, 
and  that  the  indictment  is  good  as  a  common  law  indictment.  The  charge  is 
"that  the  defendant  did,  on  the  25th  of  August,  A  D.  1856,  at  the  county  of  Lac- 
.Icde,  in  a  certain  large  assembly  of  males  and  females  in  said  county,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  said  assemblv  of  persons  unlawfully,  wickedly  and  scandalously,  use 
▼nlgar,  obscene  and  indecent  language,  by  then  and  there  asking  some  of  the 
males,  etc.,  [here  the  questiooa  are  inserted  in  the  indicttment,  which  are  too  vul- 
gar to  be  inserted  in  this  opinion,]  and  was  then  and  there  guilty  of  open  and  no- 
torioQs  acts  of  public  indecency,  grossly  scandalous  to  the  manifest  corruption  of 
the  morals  of  said  assembly,  contrary,"  &c. 

We  have  no  statute  punishing  a  person  for  the  use  of  vulgar,  indecent  and  ob- 
scene words  in  public.  There  has  not  been  an  attempt  to  legislate  on  this  partic- 
aUr  offeose.  It  is  an  offense  at  common  law,  because  it  was  against  good  morals 
—against  public  decency.  Russell  in  his  Treaties  on  Crimes,  (1st  vol.  p.  46,)  says : 
"and  it  seems  to  be  an  established  principle  that  whatever  openly  outrages  decen- 
ar  and  is  in jnrious  to  public  morals  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law."  **The 
common  law  "  said  Judge  White,  in  the  case  of  Greshan  &  Ligan  vs.  the  State,  2 
Tecger,  **  is  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  the  people  and  their  protection  against 
offenses  notoriously  against  public  decency  and  good  morals."  Blackstone  lays  it 
down  that  "any  grossly  scandalous  and  public  indecency  is  indictable  and  pun- 
iibable  in  the  temporal  courts  by  fine  and  imprisonment,"  (4  Black.  Com.  41.") 
It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Bell  vs.  The  State,  1  Swan,  42,  that  '*  the  utterance  of  ob- 
seene  words  in  public,  being  a  gross  violation  of  public  decency  and  good  morals, 
is  indictable ;  and  in  a  prosecution  for  the  utterance  of  obscene  language  in  pub- 
lic, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  words  should  be  proven  exactly  as  charged  to  have 
been  spoken.  Many  cases  have  been  held  indictable  as  being  cor^tra  bonos  mores  " 
(4  Black.  Com.  41.)  '*  All  indecent  exposure  of  one's  person  to  the  public  view, 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  in  equal  terms  that  all  such  acts  and  conduct  as  are  of  a 
Dstnre  to  corrupt  the  public  morals  or  to  outrage  the  sense  of  public  decency  are 
indictable^  whether  committed  bv  words  or  acts."    (4  Black.  Com  65,  note.) 

Oiff  respect  for  the  chastity  of  the  records  of  our  court  will  not  suffer  the  out- 
lageonsly  vnlgar  words  that  were  spoken  and  sung  by  the  defendant  in  this  case, 
in  the  hearing  of  both  males  and  females,  to  be  put  on  the  recoids.  But  we  have 
never  had  to  examine  the  records  of  our  inferior  tribunals  to  find  words  more  shock- 
tog  to  one's  sense  of  decency  than  those  charged  and  proved  in  this  case. 


I  now  read  from  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  yb.  Sharpleaa,  2  Sei 
geant  &  Rawles  Penn.  Rep.,  p.  100  : 

This  18  an  indictment  against  Jessie  Sharpless  and  others,  for  exhibiting  «a  iii 
decent  picture  to  diyers  persons  for  money.  The  defendants  consented  that  &  v#i 
diet  should  go  against  them,  and  afterwards  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  am 
eral  reasons. 

First.  That  the  matter  laid  in  the  indictment  is  not  an  indictable  ofFeii»9. "  ] 
was  denied,  in  the  first  place,  that  even  a  public  exhibition  of  an  indecent  plctm 
was  indictable ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  so,  it  was  insisted,  that  this  indictment  con 
tained  no  charge  of  a  public  exhibition.  In  England  there  are  some  acts  of  fiop 
morality,  such  as  adultery,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  have  taken  oof^aisaiMl 
from  very  ancient  times,  and  in  such  cases,  although  they  tended  to  thec^rmptjoi 
of  the  public  morals,  the  temporal  courts  have  not  assumed  jurisdiction  Tlii 
occasioned  some  uncertainty  in  the  law  ;  some  difficulty  in  discriminating  bet^vreei 
the  offenses  punishable  in  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastsoal  courts.  Although  thwi 
was  no  ground  for  this  distinction  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  there  was  no  0a 
clesiastical  jurisdiction,  ^et  the  common  law  principle  was  supposed  to  be  in  foroei 
and  to  get  rid  of  it,  punishments  were  inflicted  by  act  of  Assembly.  '  There  ia  nc 
act  punishing  the  offense  charged  against  the  defendants,  and  therefore,  the  cavl 
must  be  decided  upon  the  principles  of  ths  common  Ictw. 

That  actions  of  public  indecency  were  always  indictable,  as  tending  to  oorrtipl 
the  public  morals,  I  have  no  doubt ;  because,  even  in  the  profligate  reign  of  CJMuiai 
II,  Sir  Charles  Bedle^was  punished  by  imprisonment  and  heavy  fine,  for  standian 
naked  in  a  balcony,  m  a  public  part  of  the  city  of  London.    It  is  true,  that,  be- 
sides this  shameful  exhibition,  it  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  reports  of  that  caMV 
that  he  threw  down  bottles,  containing  offensive  liquor,  among  the  people ;   b^ 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying,  that  the  most  criminal  part  of  his  ooik- 
duct,  and  that  which  principally  drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  was  tlhi 
.exposure  of  his  person.    For  this  I  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  Queg^ 
««.  Curl,  (2  Str.  792.)   Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  K.hig  vs.  Sir  Francis  Blake,  Deleval  # 
al,  3  Burr.  1438:  and  of  Blackstone,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Commentaria%: 
page  64.    Neither  is  tiiere  any  doubt,  that  the  publication  of  an  indecent  book  tl-^ 
indictable,  although  it  was  once  doubted  by  the  court  of  King*s  Bench,  in  tint 
Queen  vs.  Reed,  (in  the  sixth  year  of  Queen  Anne ;)  but  the  authority  for  that  casQ 
was  destroyed,  upon  great  consideration,  in  the  King  vs.  Curl  (1  Qeo.  2,)  2  Str.  786: 
The  law  was  in  Curl's  case,  established  upon  true  principles.     What  tended  to  eof^ 
rupt  society  was  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  punishable  by  indictment,      I%0^ 
courts  are  gucurdians  of  the  pubilic  m^n'ole^  and  therefore^  haoe  jurisdiction  in  saci 
case.    Hence  itfoUows  that  an  offense  may  be  punishable^  if  in  its  nature,  and  by 
cMunple  it  tends  to  tlie  corruption  of  morais  ;  although  it  be  not  commiUed  inpublte. 

I  have  upon  my  brief  a  number  of  cases,  the  most  of  which,  howevei 
have  been  read  by  the  honorable  manager  who  has  preceded  mo.     I  d< 
aire,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  2  Wharton  which  is  to  the  effc 
substantially  that  drunkenness  in  a  public  officer,  while  in  the  dischi 
of  his  duty,  is  an  indictable  offense  at  common  law.    That  is  laid  doi 
in  the  last  edition  of  Wharton,  published  last  year. 

I  have,  likewise,  here,  the  authorities  referred  to  in  support  of  tl 
doctriI)^,  laid  down  by  Wharton,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention. 

Here  was  an  indictment  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     It  is  repoi 
in  Addison's  reports,  page  290.     ^^  This  was  an  indictment  against  one< 
the  grand  jurors  (on  trie  presentment  of  the  rest)  for  that  he  being  sw< 
etc.,"  not  regarding  his  oath  nor  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  offioe 
a  juror,  but  holding  the  same  in  contempt,  on  the  22d  of  December,  ir 
•during  the  sitting  of  the  grand  jury,  on  business  given  them  in.  cl 
did  misbehave  himself  in  the  office  of  a  juror,  axid  abuse  tbi^  trust 
in  Imp,  by  intoxicating  himself  with  strong  liquor  and  <liaqt9(di^] 
himself  foe  tbe  di^gbj^^e  oj^  the  offiloe  of  9.  jurQr. 
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If  the  incapaicHy  arose  from  natural  infirmity,  or  una- 
TOioable  accident,  you  ought  to  acquit.  But  if  it  was  yoluntary  you 
owhi  to  convict. 
The  intention  with  which  the  intoxication  was  produced,  whether 
[  with  a  direct,  view  to  disqualify  or  not,  js  not  essential  to  the  convic- 
tioD.  For  it  was  his  duty,  not  only  not  to  disqualify  himself,  but  to  take 
roMonable  care  to  preserx^e  himself  in  a  state  fit  for  doing  his  duty. 

If  it  be  an  indictable  offense  for  one  of  the  twenty-three  grand  jurors 
to  be  draink  while  on  duty,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  for  the  pre- 
adiog  judge. 

Here  is  another  case  in  Virginia.  In  Virginia,  the  mother  of  presi- 
diBits.  the  Iiome  of  Jefferson.  It  is  an  old  case,  arising  when  that  Htate 
rq^rea  p¥e8id«:it8.  I  read  from  Commonwealth  vs.  Alexander,  4  Hen- 
ning  A  Munford,  522.    This  was  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals: 

Tnia.  waa  an  adjoumed  case  from  the  district  court  of  Haymarket, 

apon  an  information  and  verdict  against  John  Alexander,  a  justice  of  the 

peace  in  the  county  of  Loudown,  for  taking  his  seat  "  on  the  bench  of  said 

county  court,  and  acting  as  a  justice  and  member  of  the  court  then  and 

time  sitting,  in  giving  his  vote  upon  a  judicial  question  and  examina- 

tun  at  the  time  depending  in  the  said  court,  and  in  signing  the  minutes 

of  its  proceedings  as  presiding  justice  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  John 

Alexander^  waa  in  a  state  of  intoxication  from  the  drinking  of  spirituous 

Hquors  which  rendered  him  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty 

wttb.deoeacy,  decorum  and  discretion,  and  disqualified  him  from  a  fail" 

and  full  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things,  at  the  time 

tad  |daee  last  mentioned,  judicially  brought  before  him  to  the  great 

diagnoe  of  the  administration. of  public  justice  and  to  the  evil  example 

of  penona  in  authority  ;  whereby  the  said  John  Alexander  was  guilty  of 

miBbehavior  in  his  omce  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  county 

(A.  Loudown  against  the  peace    and  dignity   of   the  commonwealtn 

The  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty  and  amerced  him  in  the  sum  of 

fifo  doUasa.     On  the  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth 

fov  a  judgment  against  the  defendant  for  the  amount  of  the  amercement, 

and  juao  for  judgment  that  the  defendant  be  removed  from  his  office  oi 

justice  of  the  peace  for  the   county  of  Loudown,  the  distcict  court  on 

deobting  whether  it  had  authority  to  remove  the  defendant  from  his 

offiee  aforesaid  and  also  whether  evidence  could  be  exhibited  to  the 

oonxt,  aiier  the  discharging  the  jury  before  whom  the  issue  was  tried,  to 

prave  the  general  1  ill  conduct  and  maladministration  of  the  defendant 

la  his  said  office,  thereby  to  show  him  to  be  a  proper  object  for  removal 

a^oomed  the  case  to  the  general  court  for  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of 

8ud  quealions. 

And  now  at  a  general  court  holden  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond^ on  the  I3th  day  of  June,  1808,  the  following  opinion  was  en- 
tend  on  the  points  submitted : 

*'It  is  .the  v/MLuimovM  opinion  of  the  court,  that  judgment  of  a  motion 
finm  the  office  of  jusiioe  of  the  peace  ought  to  be  rendered  against  the 
said  John  Alexander,  and  that  no  further  testimony  is  admissible  before 
the  diatriot  court.^' 

Ilie  viewB  expressed  in  these  cases  are  supported  by  Mr.  Wharton  in 
hiaworkAon  Ameiican  Criminal  Law^  where  he  says  in  Sec.  1583,  edition 
of  .iSaO : 

^liia. an.  indictable  offense  for  a  puUic  officer  voluntarily  to  be  drunk 
wk&iB,.diflohBJ^*o£iiieidiitiaB..  No  hann  may  come  to  the  public  from 
16 
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his  misconduct,  but  he  has  put  himself  in  a  position  from  which  much 
harm  might  result,  and  for  so  doing  he  is  amendable  to  penal  justice.'' 
'     Mr.  Manager  Gould  here  requested  a  short  intermission,  which,  being 
granted,  the  Senate  proceeded  as  follows: 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.,  offejred  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  report  on  mileage  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the 
extra  session  of  1881  be  adopted  as  the  mileage  of  the  members  of  the 
court  of  impeachment,  and  that  each  Senator  be  entitled  to  and  reoeiye 
the  same  per  diem  and  mileage  as  during  the  extra  session  of  1881.      -i 

The  roll  being  called,  there  wfere  yeas  31,  and  nays  none,  as.  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle, 
Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I., 
Langdon,  Macdonald,  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison, 
Officer,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiflfeny, 
Wheat,  White  and  Wilson. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Senator  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  C.  A.  Anderson  be  employed  to  keep  in  a  cleanly  con- 
dition the  court  room  and  other  rooms  used  in  connection  therewith,  at 
a  compensation  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day. 

Senator  Campbell  gave  notice  of  debate,  and  the  resolution  went  over 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.    At  the  time  of  the  interruption,  I  was  discuss- 
ing whether  the  offenses  charged  here  were  offenses  under  the  common 
law,  and  I  shall  say  but  little  more  on  that  subject.     I  think  the  author- 
ities I  have  read  are  sufficient     Such  offenses  are  indictable  at  common 
law,  and  therefore  within  the  definition  laid  down  by  the  gentleman — 
Mr.  Allis — but  he  says  that,  although  these  may  be  indictable  offen- 
ses, they  are  not  official  offenses ;  that  an  offense  must  be  indictable 
either  at  common  law  or  under  the  statute,  and  in  addition  thereto  it 
must  be  something  connected  with  the  office  ;  and  that  whereas  drunk- 
enness and  debauchery  are  not  connected  with  the  office  and  are  not  a 
part  of  the  official  duties  of  the  office,  therefore,  a  judge  cannot  be  im- 
peached for  those  offenses.    I  think  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing  a  proposition  which  seems  to  have 
so  little  merit  in  it.     It  seems  impossible  that  a  man  of  the  years  and 
experience  of  the  distinguished  counsel  can  be  sincere  in  saying  that 
where  a  man  is  so  broken  down  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  not 
to  know  anything  about  his  duty,  that  he  is  suitable  to  occupy  the  bench, 
that  he  is  fit  and  in  condition  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  judge,  and 
besides  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition  in  and  of  itself,  the  counsel  is 
refuted  by  the  authorities  upon  tne  subject,  for  the  first  case  of  conviction 
in  the  United  States  under  impeachment  was  a  conviction  for  being  in- 
toxicated upon  the  bench  ;  it  was  decided,  too,  by  the  very  men  who 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Government ;  it  was  decided  at  a  time 
when  the  constitutional  provisions,  both  as  to  impeachments  and  as  to 
all  other  offenses,  were  firesh  in  the  minds  of  tne  public  men  of  the 
country  ;  so  that  in  neither  principle  nor  by  authority  is  he  justified  in  the 
assertion  that  no  nian  can  be  impeached  for  an  offense  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
connected  with  the  discnarge  of  his  officisd  duties.    The  allegation  in 
these  articles  is  that  while  in  this  condition,  to-wit :    In  a  dru^en  con- 
dition he  actmlly  sat  upon  the  trial  of  causes^  attempting  the  perfonnanoe 
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of  official  duties  when  he  was  incompetent  to  their  performance.  It  toas 
connected  with  his  official  duties  ;  it  afieted  his  judicial  acts  ;  it  had  its 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  business  then  and  there  pending  be- 
fore him.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  man  who  has  to 
decide  great  and  important  cases  have  the  intellect  clear ;  it  is  important 
that  a  man  wlio  sits  in  a  high  judicial  position  shall  exercise  before  the 
community  in  which  he  daily  goes  in  and  out  at  least  reasonable  cir- 
cumspection, that  he  shall  be  a  man  who  shall  command  the  respect  of 
that  community.  What  regard,  I  would  ask,  can  the  criminal  classes  of 
this  country  have  in  the  decision  of  a  judge  who  goes  reeling  along  the 
streets  and  ascends  the  judicial  bench  m  such  a  state  that  he  can  hardly 
climb  to  that  exalted  altitude?  It  is  impossible  that  the  judicial 
functions  can  be  exercised  with  any  degree  of  force  or  carry  with  them 
any  degree  of  respect  among  the  people  of  high  or  low  degree  if  the 
man  from  whose  mouth  proceed  opinions  is  himself  so  muddled  that  he 
cannot  give  a  coherant  utterance  to  nis  thoughts.  It  is  connected  with  his 
judicial  life ;  it  is  an  offense  ;  it  affects  his  judicial  duties  to  be  drunk. 
His  judicial  duties  pertain  not  alone  to  the  mere  dicision  of  cases,  but  his 
example  in  the  community  is  of  importance.  If  what  the  counsel  says 
is  true,  this  man  may  take  the  position  of  a  judge  in  his  district  in  a 
state  of  drunken  imbecility  and  take  upon  the  bench  beside  him  his 
harlot  and  sit  there  in  the  mce  and  eyes  of  the  community  without  pun- 
ishment because  there  is  no  statute  law  and  no  common  law  that  you  can 
indict  him  for  it,  and  the  offense  is  not  an  official,  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  would  go  to  establish  that  such  a  thing  could  be  permitted  with 
impunity  in  a  Christian  and  civilized  community  ?  Gentleraen  it  is  im- 
possible, it  must  be  iinpossible  that  this  Senate  can  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain an  idea  that  a  man  can  do  such  things  and  go  unwhipped  of  justice. 
It  is  too  monstrous  a  proposition  to  commend  itself  for  a  moment  to  the 
mind  of  any  intelligent  and  honest  man.  , 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  read  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Cooley  on  Ttorts 
page  408.  I  read  this  to  show  what  is,  in  the  estimation  of  this  exem- 
plary, honest  and  able  judge,  the  duties  of  a  judge, — what  in  his  judg- 
ment is  proper  behavior.  He  is  discussing  the  question  of  the  liaoility 
of  the  judge  for  his  official  actions  generally.  He  says,  (Cooley  on  Torts, 
page  408): 

But  where  the  judge  is  reallj  desenring  of  condemnation  a  prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  the  State,  is  a  much  more  effectual  method  of  bringing  him  to  account 
than  the  pri^rate  suit.  A  want  of  integrity,  a  failure  to  apply  his  Judgment  to  the 
eise  before  him,  a  reckless  or  malicious  disposition  to  delay  or  defeat  justice  may 
exist  and  be  perfectly  capable  of  being,  shown,  and  yet  not  be  made  so  apparent  by 
the  facta  of  aiir  particular  case  that,  in  a  trial  confined  to  those  facts,  he  should  bie 
condemned.  It  may  require  the  facts  of  many  cases  to  establish  the  fault ;  it  may 
be  necessary  to  show  the  official  action  for  years.  Where  an  officer  is  impeached, 
the  whole  official  career  is  or  may  be  gone  into ;  in  that  case,  one  delinquency 
after  another  is  perhaps  shown,  l^ach  tends  to  characterize  the  other,  and  the 
whole  will  enable  the  triers  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  official  integrity.  Bnt 
in  a  private  suit,  the  party  would  be  confined  to  the  facts  of  his  own  case.  It  is 
ai^nst  inflexible  rules  that  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  base  a  recovery  for  his 
own  benefit  on  a  wrong:  done  to  another,  and  could  it  be  permitted.  The  person 
first  wronged,  and  whose  right  to  redress  would  be  as  complete  as  any,  would 
kne  this  i^yantage  by  the  very  fact  that  he  stood  first  in  the  line  of  injured  per- 
tons. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  State  confers  judicial  powers  upon  an  individual,  it 
coafers  them  with  full  immunity  from  private  suits.  In  effect,  the  State  says  to 
the  ofBoer  that  these  duties  are  confided  to  his  judgment ;  that  he  is  to  exercise 
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kU  judgment  fully,  freely,  and  without  favor,  and  he  may  exercise  it  w -_.  .  ^.^-^^,  ^ 

til  at  the  "duties  concern  individuals,  but  they  concern  more  eapeciaflv',  the  wjpffKgfltj^ 
of  the  State  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society;  that  if  he  shafl  fail  in  it"'fi|tttfc* 
fnl  discharge  of  them,  he  shall  be  called  to  account  as  a  criminal ;  hut  in  cjjfar^ 
that  he  may  not  be  annoyed,  disturbed  and  impeded  in  the  perfortnaooeof  mtfiiVS 
high. functions,  a  dissatisfied  individual  shall  not  be  suffered  to  call  in  qne^tioo  '^^  '^ 
official  action  in  a  suit  for  damaires.  |This  is  what  the  State,  speaking  by  the 
oi  the  common  law,  says  to  tbe  judicial  officer. 


That  closes  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  this  being  an 
offense  at  common  law.  I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention,  for  a.  few 
moments  to  the  question  of  whether  this  is  an  offense  under  the  statilte* 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  section  which  has  already  beeil  twfi» 
read  in  your  hearing,  section  8  of  chapter  91  of  the  statutes  : 

Where  any  duty  is  enjoined  by  law  upon  any  public  officer,  or  upon  anypewon 
holding  any  public  trust  or  employment,  every  willful  tieglect  to  perform  Btick 
duty,  and  every  misbehavior  in  office,  where  no  special  prorvlsion  ie  made' fer'tkeft 
punishment  of  such  delinquency  or  malfeasance,  is  a  misdemeanor  panishable  h/f 
'fine  and  imprisonment. 

That  was  the  language  of  the  law  when  the  constitution  of  this  State 
was  adopted.  It  makes  misbehavior  in  office  a  misdemeanor.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  this 
Senate  the  fact  that  drunkenness  ancf  vice  in  a  judicial  officer  of  a  pub- 
lic and  notorious  character  is  misbehavior  in  office.  If  so,  then  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, not  only  at  common  law,  but  it  is  a  misdemeanor  under  that 
old  statute  that  has  stood  upon  the  statute  books  of  this  State  since  we 
became  a  State,  when  we  were  a  territory  and  even  when  we  were  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  ^ 

Again  :  another  section  of  the  statute  to-wit : 

Section  13  of  chapter  9  provides  that : 

The  habitual  drunkenness  of  any  person  holding  office  nnder  the  conitittition.    " 
t>r  laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  good  cause  for  the  removal  from  office  by  th6 'Au- 
thority, and  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  there  are  two  modesty  which  offloers  can 
be  removed,  that  is  to  say  there  is  a  mode  by  which  certain  officiers  oan 
be  removed  and  another  method  by  which  other  officers  can  be  remov- 
ed, •  The  process  of  impeachment,  as  I  argued  at  the  oMtset,  is  sirtit^ly  a 
!)rocess  by  which  officers  are  to  be  removed  from  office ;  and  it  is  tiieire- 
bre  an  authority  for  their  removal,  and  impeachment  is  the  manner 
provided  by  law,  for  such  removal. 

The  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  has  said  that  a  man  who  is  habittiaUy 
drunk,  may  be  removed  from  office  either  by  the  Governor  or  by  the 
Senate,  for  that  is  virtually  what  this  section  provides:  "That  it  sHiall  be 
sufficient  cause  for  removal.'-  So  we  take  the  gentleman  upon  his  own 
ground,  (which  ground,  however,  we  do  not  admit  to  be  true),  that  is 
we  do  not  think  we  are  confined  to  those  grounds,  but  taking  the^^round 
that  the  gentleman  himself  has  laid  down;  that  there  must  Be  an  offense 
against  the  statute  or  common  law  before  you  can  impeach,  even  upon 
that  narrow  ground  is  not  the  accused  in  this  case  amenable  to  impeach- 
ment under  the  articles  presented  ?  We  await  with  confidence  the  answer 
of  the  Senate  to  this  question. 


\ 
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Ihe'RaaniDENT.  *  Have  the  honorable  managers  further  remarks  to 


i  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  cf  the  Bensate:. 
l^flHie  matter  that  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time 
I  •»  one  of  great  gravity;  it  is  one  of  great  importance  both  to  the  State  of 
i  4iimi€sota  and  to  the  respondent,  the  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district 
'  -In  approaching  this  subject  and  in  addressing  this  Senate  for  the  few 
I  moments  that  I  shall  occupy  your  time,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  great 
f  -embarrassment;  but  still,  having  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  this  State— a  duty  to  represent  in  their  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  State,  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
charges  affecting  the  purity  and  integrity,  the  honesty  and  the  upright- 
TBBBB  of  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, — I  say,  hav- 
ing that  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
impelled  to  the  performance  of  that  duty  regardless  of  any  personal 
fseliDgs. 

I  have  no  personal  feelings  in  this  matter  nor  do  I  entertain  any   per- 
sonal feelings  of  hostility  toward  the  respondent  in  this  case.     I  believe, 
that  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  managers,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  that  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  respondent  for  the  last,  say, 
^  or  25  years.     I  well  remember,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  that  he 
and  I  together,  dating  away  back  in  the  days  when  Minnesota  was  a 
territory,  before  she  had  assumed  the  garb  of  statehood,   before  she  had 
andertaken  to  travel  alone  in  the  pathway  of  nations,  both  of  us  in  the 
Toon^  morning  of  life  struggling  as  it  were  in  the  Minnesota  valley   for 
a  position  in  this  State,  which  we  knew  had  a  great  outcome  and  a  great 
future,  both  endeavoring  to  write  our  names  high  up  on  the  scroll  of 
fane  and  honor.    We  were  both  young,  vigorous  and  active,  and  each, 
Itiiink,  had  at  heart  the  honor  of  this  then  young  and  growing  common- 
wealth.    That  acquaintance  has  gone  on  from  that  day  to  this,  and  en- 
tertaining as  I  do  those  kindly  feelings  common  to  humanity  and  which 
I  ought  to  feel  toward  the  respondent  in  this  case,  1  say  far  be  it  from 
me,  by  a  single  improper  word  of  mine  or  by   any   unwarranted  act  of 
mine,  to  give  any  greater  impetus  to  the  steel  that  must  at  this  moment 
bemlering  the  heart  of  my  friend  the  respondent  in  this  case.     I  would 
iiot,if  I  could — I  ought  not,  at  all  events — but,  Mr.  President,  these  feelings 
Hwigt  be  htished-^these  friendly  and  kindly  feelings  that  actuate  human 
Batore-— and  a  diity  must  be  performed   regardless  of  consequences.     I 
shall  not  attempt  in  the  few  moments  that  I  shall  speak  at  this  time,  to 
enter  into  the  general  details  of  the  allegations  of  this  indictment  or 
impeachment,  they  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  lenghth  by   my  learned 
brethem  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  management,  I   have  been  as- 
tigiied  simply  to  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  clear  up  some  of  the  mists  that 
have  been-thrown  around  three  6f  these  articles  of  impeachment  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  who  has  addressed  this  Senate,  I  refer 
to  articles  17, 18  and  20. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  let  us  inquire  what  is  a 
demurrer.  From  the  little  research  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  case  where  a  demurrer,  strictly  speak- 
ing, known  among  lawyers  as  such,  has  been  interposed  in  an  impeach- 
ment trial.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  impeachments,  m  our 
State  and  Nation,  when  a  respondent  comes  into  court  and  interposes 
what  is  termed  in  the  law  a  technical  demurrer;  that  is  to  sav,  that  he 
admila  th^^eharge^  as  alleged  against  him,  and  simply  says  :  ^'  Wtot  of 
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it?  "    When  he  admits  tiiat  he  did  all  of  thoee  acts  which 

RepreaentativeB  have  charged  him  with  doing,  and  simp 
those  facts,  declares  that  they  constitute  no  impeachable  < 
the  first  time,  and  the  board  of  managers  might,  for  want 
'  upon  this  matter,  have  insisted  that  this  demurrer  be  not  1 
time,  but  that  it  wait  and  take  its  chance  at  the  bar  of  this 
you  should  be  called  upon  to  record  your  vot«8  upon  the 
cence  of  this  respondent,  after  having  heard  the  proofs. 

The  theory  that  I  adopt  is  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  my 
ciate,  Mr,  Manager  Gould,  who  has  last  addressed  this  hoi 
that  you  are  not  a  court,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
to  say,  yon  are  not  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction.  You  i 
one  sense,  that  is  you  are  a  court  to  hear  and  determine,  I 
limited  powers  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  we  m 
consistency  have  insisted  that  the  rules  relative  to  the  ai^ 
raurrera  had  no  application  before  this  tribunal,  that  they 
to  be  heard  here.  But,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
in  my  place  as  a  manager  of  this  impeachment  trial,  that  if 
that  have  been  alleged  against  this  respondent,  will  not,  in 
technical  demurrer,  admittir^  their  truth  but  denying  the 
aions  flowing  from  them,  if  they  will  not  stand  the  test  ■ 
this  Senate,  acting  upon  their  oaths,  as  members  of  this 
ini peach ment,  that  a  further  trial  upon  the  evidence  woul 
waste  of  time  and  money,  and  the  House  of  Representat 
stand  humiliated  before  the  State  of  Mitmesota,  for  having  i 
this  Senate  the  task  of  hearing  evidence  upon  charges  w 
bear  the  simple  scrutiny  of  a«lniission  in  the  first  place  of 
of  a  denial  of  their  legal  effect.  80  I  say,  with  that  view  of 
have  been  willing  to  argue  tliis  demurrer  here  and  now,  a 
to  a  test  vote  upon  these  legal  objections  as  decisive  of  this 

Then,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  shall  not,  ae  I  state 
to  argue  this  case  upon  its  merits  ;  because  it  needs  no  arg 
merits  of  the  case,  so  far  as  the  commission  of  the  offenses 
ed,  are  admitted.  We  need  no  argument  to  show  that  a  pe 
permitted  his  brain  to  become  clouded  with  intoxicating  d: 
fit  person  to  discriminate  carefully  between  the  nice  points 
naturally  arise  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  a  matter  apps 
man.  We  might  have  brought  the  works  of  medical  jurisp 
to  fortify  that  statement,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  tli 

The  principle  objections  raised  to  articles  17,  18  and  20, 1 
are  vague,  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  that  the  respond* 
to  be  put  to  answer  upon  these  charges,  because,  forsooth,  f 
able  to  plead  an  acquittal  in  bar  of  some  further  charge, 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  evidence  to  rebut  the  evidence 
brought  by  the  managers, — because  he  is  not  put  upon  h 
because  he  has  not  been  given  warning  of  what  particular 
brought  before  this  Senate  by  the  eridence.  Now,  Mr.  I 
Senators,  I  wish  to  take  up  first,  the  chai^  in  the  18th  artii 
is,  of  habitual  drunkenness.  And,  in  answer  to  a  qiiestit 
put  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  (Mr.  Bucl 
league,  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

The  18th  article  reads  as  follows  : 

That  £.  Ut.  JuUeo  Cox,  being  a  Judge  of  tbe  district  court  0/  tb' 
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in  and  for  the  ninth   judicial  district,  unmindfal  of  his  duties  fts  such 

and  in  Tiolation  of  his  oath  of   office,  and  of  tlie  constitution  and  laws  of 

blate  of    Minnesota,  has  been  in  said  State  from  and  since  the  30th  day  of 

sh,  in  the  year  187»,  and  now  is  guilty  of  the  «flfease  of  habitual  drunkenness." 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  first  part  of  that  article,  it  is  strictly 

form.     Counsel  can  take  no  exception  whatever  to  it.    The  only  ex- 

ipiion  that  thev  can  take  to  it  is  as  to  the  following  words  :    That  "  he 

IS  been  in  said  state  from  and  since  the  30th  day  of   March,  in  the 

1878,  and  now  is,  guilt v  of  the  ojBTense  of  habitual  drunkenness.'* 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  testing  that  article  by  the  rules 

rvailing  in  the  courts  of  our  land  as  to  the  necessity  for  certainty  in 

'Ictments,  in  my  judgment,  the  article  would  be  sufficient  even  if  it 

presented  as  an  indictment  in  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  for 

it  offense,  and   I  think  the  authorities  will  bear  me  out  in  that  as- 

iption. 

I  Habitual  drunkenness  is  a  state  of  being.  It  has  no  particular  day 
'  commencing  ;  no  particular  day  of  ending.  It  is  what  is  termed  m 
law,  a  continuing  act.  It  cannot,  with  precision,  be  laid  upon  a  cer- 
day  ;  it  might  he  laid  upon  a  certain  day  and  proof  might  be  given 
acts  which  have  formed  a  habit  from  that  time  down  to  a  certain  other 
le,  or  mnninff  through  a  long  period  of  time,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
)X  those  acts  shall  be  given  which  constitute  a  man  an  habitual  drunk- 
It  is  simply  necessary  to  allege  in  the  language  of  the  statute  that 
A.  B.  is  an  habitual  drunkard,"  or,  as  in  the  language  of  some  states 
"  A.  B.  is  a  common  drunkard  ;"  or,  in  an  indictment  for  a  com- 
lion  scold,  "  is  a  common  scold." 

Now  I  propose  to  read  one  of  the  authorities  upon  that  point  and 
ibmit  the  matter  to  the  Senate  without  further  argument;  because  I 
dieve  an  authority  or  two  directly  in  point,  will  have  more  effect  than 
"the  managers  can  do  in  this  case  if  they  were  to  "  talk  "  forever,  I 
"  read  from  Bishop  on  Statutory  Crimes,  Section  979: 

Somethine  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  in  these  pages,  in  discussions 

»f  other  onenses  of  a  continuinf  nature.    There  in  a  Massachusetts  case,  the 

foim  of  the  complaint  was,  that,  on  a  day  named,  the  defendant  *'  was  and  is'' 

leoounon  drunkard,   "having  been  at  divers  days  and  limes  since*'  that  day 

^' drank  and  intoxicated  by  the  voluntary  and  excessive  use  of  intoxicktinff  ]i- 

Qora,"  it  was  held  that  drunkenness  only  on  a  single  day  was  charged.    Plainly 

us  was  correct ;  for  only  a  single  day  was  stated  with  the  requisite  certainty. 

It  it  was  further  held,  that,  on  this  form  of  allegation,  the  evidence  of  drunken- 

M  should  have  been  confined  to  a  single  day.    The  adjudication,  upon  the  latter 

'it,  is  plainly  enough  in  accord  with  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Massachusetts 

rt,  relatinff  to  this  class  of  questionSf  but  it  cannot  be  sustained  en  general 

riadples  as  held  by  courts  elsewhere.    As  this  offense  is  in  the  nature  coatinu- 

igfrom  day  to  day,  a  peculiar  act.  so  tos^eak,  of  being  a  common  drunkard,  may 

I  hw  be  constituted  out  of  a  series  of  minor  acts,  which  minor  acts  may  be  com- 

itted  on  different  days.    There  bein^  no  impossibility  of  law  that  all  may  really 

cnr  on  one  day,  the  allegation  of  a  single  day  is  sufficient ;  and,  time  not  beinflr 

tha  essence  oi  the  offence,  one  of  the  minor  and  constituent  acts  may  be  proved 

I  the  one  dav  and  another  as  of  another  day,  and  so  on.    This  is  the  general,  the 

>d,  and  tLe  Just  doctrine. 

Now  I  have  one  single  authority  in  the  State  of  Texas,  that  I  propose 
read,  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the  case  of  Trigg  vs.  the  State,  reported 
49th  Texas  reports,  page  660: 

^*Thi8  proceeding  was  instituted  in  the  district  court  by  a  petitioh  signed^  hf  V. 


C»'Giie%.i^l|daDuiBiberof  other  citizene  of  Travis  county,  asking  tbeTeno^ 
app«Uant|  Bingham  Trigg,  from  the  office  of  county  attorney,  to  whicli   he.  ' 
be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  February,  1876,  and  wbirh  he  then — to- 
on the.lS^h  of  April,  1877,  was  holdinjg;  and  setting  forth  as  groundB  for 
removal,  limong  other  things  not  pertinent  to  the  matter,  two  grounds,  w' 
w^ce,  that  since  bis  said^lection  he  bad  been  guilty  of  liaMtuaidrunk^aneea 
official  misconduct.    It  was  instituted  under  Section  24  ot  Article  5  of  th^ 
stitu^ionof  1876." 

It  seemB  in  Texas  they  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  line  of  civilizatioQ^ 
and  morality,  that  they  have  got  this  doctrine,  that  habitual  dmnkect'' 
ness  is  a  cause  for  removal  from  office  incorporated  into, their  constitn* 
tion. 

**It  was  instituted  under  Section  24  of  Article  5  of  the  constitution  of  1876^  i 
reads  as  follows :    *  County  judges,  county  attorneys,  clerks  of  'the  district  coi 
Justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  other  county  officers,  may  be  removed  ]t>y 
Judges  of   the  district   courts   for   incompeteney,  official  misconduct*  bajiiiX^ 
drunkenness,  or  other  causes  defined  by  law,  upon  the  cause. thereof .beinj^p^J 
forth  in  writing,  and  the  finding  of  its  truth  by  a  jury.*  ** 

I^w  one  of  the  objections  to  this  charge  was  that  the  offence  was.  no|ff 
suflrciently  stated.  The  charge  was  in  the  very  language  of  the  statute  j;.^ 
that  he  was  "  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness  and  official  misconduct;*'  •  ; 

''The  petition,  filed  the  18th  of  April,  1877,  represenU  that  Biagbam  Triggi^ 
wse  elected  county  attorney  for  the  countv  of  Travis  at  the  general  election  £inH 
in  Fubruary,  1876  ;  that  be  was  duly  qualified  as  such,  and  is  now  acting  in  sudkrgi 
capacity  ;  and  asks  his  removal  for  the  causes  set  forth.  Then  follows  the  chaittcj 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  as  follows,  to- wit :  'Your  petitioners  now  allege,  ana^ 
charge  the  fact  to  be,  that  since  the  election  of  Bingham  Trigg  to  the  ofiBce  of 
county  attorney  as  aforesaid,  he  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness.'  " 

Now  this  was  a  case,  Senators,  that  was  tried  in  court  with  all  the  teebtvi 
nicalities  which  are  thrown  around  proceedings  in  courts  of  general  jurift*!*! 
diction,  with  all  the  presumptions  that  surround  a  defendant  both  upon 
question  of  law  and  (questions  of  fact,  to  be  resolved  in  his  favor.  It  wa^ 
not  before  a  court  of  hmited  jurisdiction,  as  is  this  body, — a  Senate, — but,^ 
before  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction — ^the  Supreme  and  District  Cou]ii|i.|| 
of  Texas.  The  charge  simply  alleged  that  Bingham  Trigg,  sijpce.hift  ^ 
election  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  "  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  r 
drunkenness."  To  which  is  added,  "  both  in  public  and  private  places, .; 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  the .  performance  ot ' 
the  duties  of  his  high  and  responsible  position." 

That  is  the  charge.  There  are  no  days  stated  there  at  what  time  faaA^ 
began  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  ;  there  is  nothing  set  forth  in  thatv^ 
charge  as  to  how  many  times  he  has  been  drunk,  in  order  to  infer  the,  | 
fact  that  he  has,  by  a  number  of  times  ha\dng  been  drunk,,  finally  at-|'.. 
rived  at  that  stage  in  his  history,  when  he  can  possibly  and  probably  ba>\ 
called  an  habitual  drunkard.  It  is  simply  a  naked,  bold  assertion  in  i » 
the  language  of  the  statute, — just  as  we  have  alleged  it  here  in  our  arti* 
cle  of  impeachment — that  he  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunk*- 
enness.    Now  the  court  say,  (answering  the  objections  of  counsel :) 

"  Other  allegations  are  made  about  his  having  been  put  in  the  cala- 
boose, and  being  tried  before  the  mayor,  and  being  arrested  by.the.pp- 
lice  officers  and  shooting  pistols,  and  assaulting  some  one,  and  otn^r  * 
sudti  thingSj  all  of  yv^hich  are  wholly  impertinent  to, this,  oha^gf," 
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^  They  aie  impertment  and  unneoeefiary,  and  should  have  been  ex- 
punged, because,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion invoked  for  his  removal  &om  office.  If  he  was  ^ilty  of  habitual 
dnmk^iness,  he  wae  thereby  unfitted  to  hold  said  office,  irrespective  of 
its  effects  upon  his  capacity  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  or  upon  his 
moral  chttracter  or  conduct  in  public  and  private,  as  an  individual  in  the 
community,  however  efficient  his  official  capacity  or  innocent  in  his 
oooduet,  or  the  rev^»e  in  either,  he  might  nave  been,  were  matters 
wholly  immailerial  and  out  of  place  in  the  charge  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness, which  is  itself  sufficient  ^ound  for  removal." 

My  Mend,  counsellor  Allis,  in  his  aargument  upon  this  very  point,  in- 
Bsted  that  a  judge  might  be  drunk,  that  he  might  be  habitually  drunk, 
and  yet  it  was  no  ground  for  his  removal;  because  he  might  be  drunk 
And  still  be  an  upright,  inflexible  judge,  of  great  integrity  upon  other  mat- 
toEB,  but  this  court  in  Texas — formed  under  a  constitution  which  pro- 
vidflB  that  habitual  drunkenness  should  be  a  ground  for  removal  from 
ofSfle,— takes  an  entirely  different  view  and  says  : 

Hovew  efficient  in  liis  official  capacity  or  innocent  in  his  conduct  or  tbere- 
vene,  in  eitber  be  may  have  been,  were  wholly  immaterial  and  out  of  place  in  the 
ebuge  of  habitual  drunkenness  which  is  itself  sufficient  ground  for  removal. 
Tbqr  might  be  used  in  evidence  to  show  the  degree  of,  or  the  want  of  it,  but  not 
otiierwifle. 

This  16  net  a  trial  to  inflict  punishment  for  an  offense,  but  to  ascertain  a  fact : 
Btbitiu]  dninkeiuiess,  if  found,  the  constitution  has  declared  to  be  in  and  of  it- 
■If  a  gofficieat  ground  of  unfitness  for  such  office. 

Sow,  there  is  a  decision,  which  I  claim,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  up- 
on that  point  of  habitual  drunkenness — ^and  the  constitution  of  this 
court  is  of  more  moment  and  more  weight  than  aU  the  opinions  that 
Danid  Webster  and  Charles  Sumner  and  all  those  other  lawyers  that 
have  aigued  luatteDs  of  this  kind  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  case,  that  have  been  read  in  our  hearing ;  because  that  opinion  comes 
from  a  judicial  bench  that  has  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other  either  in 
the  panishment  or  the  acquittal  of  that  defendant.  It  is  a  non-preju- 
diced,  unbiased,  impartial  decision  from  a  court  of  high  standing,  as  to 
▼hat^  habitual  drunkenness  ;  or  rather  as  to  the  allegation  necessary 
to  produce  before  a  court  of  impeachment  or  any  other  court  upon  a 
mrfgd  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

Oui  statute  has  been  read  in  your  hearing  which  provides  that  habit- 
ual drunkennesB  of  any  officer  holding  oiHce  under  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  removal  from 
office  by  the  authority  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  Taking  for 
gnmted,  as  I  think  this  Senate  must  take  for  granted,  that  you  are  sim- 
ply to  inquire  as  to  whether  there  are  grounds  sufficient  alleged  against 
4ig  re^ndent  that  he  should  be  removed  from  office,  that  statute  cer- 
tainly has  a  binding  effect. 

The  counsel  ^tat^  in  his  argument  that  the  legislature  could  not  en- 
large tl)e  powers  of  thfe  Senate;  they  could  not  abridge  the  powers 
of  this  Senate,  they  could  maj^e  no  change  whatever  in  the  fundamen- 
tal law  so  as  toje^ect  a  pez^oxi  who  was  dected  under  the  constitution, 
to  rive  greater  powers  to  the  Senate,  or  to  detract  from  the  powers  al- 
«ajr  given. 

^ow  the  legiriatore  have  aasunoked  to  do  no  such  thing.  They  have 
attempted  to  say  in  their  judgment  what  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  re- 
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moval  from  office  ;  they  have,  as  it  were,  interpreted  the  word  raisde-  *. 
meanor ;  they  have  said  that  habitual  drunkenness  shall  be  sufficieiKfc 
ground  for  his  removal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  as  to  the  whys  juuL  I 
wherefores  of  the  passage  of  that  little  act  of  1878.    Some  of  the 


ators  upon  this  floor  may  have  been  members  of  the  legislature  tliflfc-i 
passed  it.    I  will  not  advert  to  it  any  further  than  simply  to   call   to  j 
mind  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  act  in  1878,  and  that  the  neceesi^ 
for  the  act  has  been  made  patent  and  is  to-day  patent  by  these  proceecU 
inffs. 

Now  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  (Mr.  Buck,)  asked  Mr. 
Manager  Hicks  a  question  as  to  the  habitual  drunkenness  of  a  judge 
upon  the  streets,  everywhere,  all  around, — whether  this  is  applicable  to 
him  or  whether  he  must  have  been  drunk  upon  the  bench.  I  will  en* 
deavor  to  answer  that  question.  A  district  judge  is  always  upon  the 
bench.  He  has,  alwavB  to  be  ready  to  bring  into  play  those  qualitieB  ; 
of  learning,  those  qualities  of  judgment  with  which  nature,  study  and-  i 
opportunity  have  fitted  and  endowed  him. 

Our  statute  provides,  page  745,  that  "  in  addition  to  the  general  and 
special  terms  provided  by  law,  the  district  court  is  alioays  open  for  the^  I 
transaction  of  business ;"    The  judge  cannot  lie  down  upon  his  bed  to'  i 
slumber  at  night,  but  he  is  liable  to  be  called  up  by  some  litigant  iMtv- 
ing  business  before  that  court.    The  judge  cannot  go  in  to  take  his  noon* 
day  meal  but  what  some  attorney  or  counselor  is  liable  to  come  to   his' 
elbow  and  say  :    "  Here,  your  honor,  I  have  a  client  in  the  jail  of  Ram* 
sev  county, — I  have  a  client  incarcerated  unlawfully  in  the  jail  of  Nic- 
ollet county, — I  have  a  client  here  or  there,  that  has  business  before  thiB 
court  and  I  demand,  sir,  your  hearing  at  this  time."    It  does,  not  lie  in* 
his  heart  to  say  "  no  "  because,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  which  lie 
has  sworn  to  uphold  and  support,  "  in  addition  to  the  general  terms  the 
district  court  is  always  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  for   the 
entry  of  judgments,  of  decrees,  of  orders  of  course,  and  all  such  ordeis 
as  have  been  granted  by  the  court  or  judges,  or  for  the  hearing  and  do- 
termination  of  all  matters  brought  before  the  court  or  judge."    He  can- 
not lock  himself  up  to  a  defense  of  that  kind, — ^that  he  has  a  right   to 
play  the  wanton, — ^that  he  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  debauchery  ; — at 
his  own  time  to  do  these  acts  which  the  impeachment  articles  chai^ge 
him  with, — and  then  claim  that  he  did  it  outside  his  office  and  when  he 
was  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  office.    The  State  has 
clothed  him  with  the  sacred  garments  of  a  judge  in  order  that  the  suitoxs 
and  the  litigants  of  this  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of 
having  their  rights  secured  to  them  and  their  wrongs  redressed  ;  ana  has 
declared  that  he  shall  be  at  all^imes  ready  and  willing  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  learning  and 
discretion.    Not  only  has  the  State  clothed  him  with  these  powers,  hut 
he  has  sworn  that  he  would  so  discharge  them.    And  yet  the  respondent 
comes  here,  gentlemen,  and  admits  that  during  all  this  time  he  has  been 
guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  insists  there  is  no  offense  charged. 

Now,  as  to  these  other  articles,  17  and  20.  What  do  we  find  in  ar- 
ticle 17  ?    Leaving  out  the  preamble  of  the  article  it  says  : 

That  at  divers  and  sundry  other  times  and  places  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  not 
enumerated  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  I>. 
1878,  to  the  15th  of  October,  1881.  Now  mark  the  language;  *'  not  enumerated 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles.'' 
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Within  your  jurisdiction, — ^not  in  Iowa, — not  in  any  of  our  sister 
states  or  territories, — ^but 

Within  the  State  of  Minnesota,  from  the  4th  day  of  Januaiy,  1878,  to  the  15th 
day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge, 
did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  and  dispositioD  of  other 
matlen  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge  for  trial,  while  he,  the  said  J£.  St. 
Jnlien  Cox«  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoder- 
ate use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  objection  to  that  article,  I  understand,  as  a  lawyer,  is,  that  it  is 
indefinite  and  uncertain  ;  that  whUe  the  manUrs  ha/e  cha];ged  him  in 
sixteen  separate  and  distinct  instance  with  direct  violation  of  his  of- 
ficial oath,  difect  instances  in  which  he  entered  upon  official  duties  that 
here  we  intend  to  group  in  the  whole  state,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  judicial  career  down  to  the  finding  of  these  articles  of  impeachment; 
and  because,  forsooth,  we  do  that,  they  are  vague  and  indefinite 
and  uncertain  and  the  respondent  ought  not  to  be  put  to  answer. 

This  is  simply  an  all^ation  that  during  his  whole  judicial  career 
down  to  the  time  of  the  finding  of  these  articles,  at  every  term  of  court 
he  has  been  guilty  of  these  "peccadilloes,"  (I  will  use  the  word  of  the 
oooDsel  for  the  respondent)  these  litUe  peccadUloes  that  are  found  in  this 
article.  The  respondent  claims  that  he  cannot  answer  that  charge.  I 
put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  every  Senator  upon  this  floor  :  If  he  can- 
not answer  that  charge, — that  he  has  not  been  guilty  at  other  places,  why 
then  the  charge  will  perhaps  be  amended.  But  is  claimed  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  used.  That  large  corporations, — (I  recollect  the  little  insinuation 
that  the  counsel  threw  out, — ^we  heard  it  somewhat  in  the  other  end  of 
this  capitol  when  these  articles  were  being  framed,)  that  some  large  cor- 
poration that  had  immense  interests  at  stake  in  the  ninth  judicial  dis- 
trict might,  by  the  use  of  money,  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stern,  incorrupt- 
ible, iimexible  iudge,  and  get  some  pliant  tool  of  their  own,  elevated  to 
fte  "  wool  sack"  and  that  their  money  might  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  iron  into  the  soul  of  this  respondent,  to  secure  his  con- 
viction and  removal  from  office.  I  do  not  think  the  insinuation  was 
well  grounded ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact, — ^at  least  I 
kno^  of  none,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  this  board  of  managers,  that 
they  know  of  none. 

If  ittiis  respondent  was  not  and  has  not  been  guilty  as  charged  in  that 
allegation, — at  other  times  than  at  these  sixteen  times, — certainly  this 
Senate  will  hardly  think  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  suborn  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it— that  they  are  going  to  induce  men  to  commit  perjury 
tonroveit — ^that  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  un- 
wming  parties  or  swift  witnesses,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  prove  these 
&ctB  ;  not  at  all. 

Just  so  about  the  20th  article.  The  20th  article  charges  him  with  the 
usual  verbiage  of  demeaning  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner, 
m  that  he  frequents  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorts  with  harlots.  Now 
it  is  a  well  understood  proposition  that  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  ill- 
firnie  and  consorting  with  harlots  is  an  offense;  it  is  an  offense  at  com- 
mon law.  These  books  are  full  of  authorities  to  that  effect;  I  will  not 
take  your  time  by  reading  them,  it  is  of  the  same  class  of  offenses  as 
drunkenness,  it  is  indictable  as  such,  and  this  charge  in  the  20th  article 
Ms  under  the  same  rules  of  law  that  the  other  articles  do  and  the  re- 
spondent says  he  cannot  answer  these    charges.     I    am  willing  to 
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admit  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  if  this  were  a  oourt  of  gfOBimH 
jurisdiction,  if  this  were  a  court  in  which  a  man  could  be  punished  fH 
the  offenses  alleged  in  these  articles,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  8lioaN| 
be  able  to  plead  a  conviction  or  acquittal  in  bar  ae  to  axif  seperate  oc 
distinct  offense  upon  being  subsequently  chai^d,  that  the  artieleB  ^^^j^j 
be  open  to  the  objection  which  the  counsel  brings  against  them,  chtl 
in  a  court  of  impeachment  an  entirely  different  rule  prevails,  the  Itttfe 
tudeis  greater;  and  why  is  it  greater?  There  is  no  attorney  genecriQ 
there  is  no  county  attorney,  the  people  are  not  represented  in  the  lower' 
House  except  by  their  chosen  representatives  sent  from  the  variow 
counties;  they  are  not  necessarily  represented  by  dolled  law  officered  thaJF 
are  not  necessarily  represented  by  skilled  lawvers,  (at  least  if  they  are  air 
represented  it  is  simply  the  good  fortune  of  the  people),  and  they  an 
not  always  represented  by  gentlemen  whose  business  it  has  been  to  giirt 
attention  to  these  matters;  articles  of  impeachment  are  taken  up  in  thu 
usual  course  and  amid  thegenersd  rush  of  legislative  business;  that  samii 
nicety  and  time  necessary  to  procure  and  produce  strictly  l^al  indiek- 
ments  is  not  given  and  is  not  devoted  and  is  not  expected  by  Houses  of 
Bep»resentatives;  therefore,  more  latitude  is  allowed  in  tiieee  matters,  aa 
I  will  show  you  from  Cushing's  Manual  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Cuahing 
in  his  Manual  relative  to  impeachment  articles  sets  forth  the  foUowin|b 
and  we  all  know  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a  Bible  with  all  legislatiw 
bodies  : 

'*  The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not,  and  do  not  in  faiCt  punue  the  strict  form 
and  accuracy  of  an  indictment,  they  are  sometimes  quite  general  in  the  form  of 
the  allegations ;  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to  contain,  so  much  certainty  as  to 
enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  the  proper  defense,  and  also  in  case  of  aa 
acquittal  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  a  bar  to  another  impenehnient.  Additional  ar- 
ticles may  be  exhibited,  especially,  as  is  commonly  the  caae,  if  the  right  to  do  ao  bat 
been  reserved,  at  any  stage  of  the  prosecution.  " 

Now,  if  the  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  shall  be  acquitted  oa 
article  20,  (which  is  a  sweeping  charge,  that  "  he  has  since  the  4th  day 
of  January  1878  down  to  the  date  of  the  filing  and  making  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  been  guilty  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-£ajne  and 
consorting  with  harlots,  and  thereby  brought  himself  and  his  high  office 
into  disrepute,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  youth,  and  good 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  admiij^stra* 
tion  of  justice,  and  is  thereby  guiltv  of  misbehavior  in  office  ")  if  he 
shall  be  acquitted  of  that  charge — ^if  by  your  votes,  when  you  shall  come 
to  record  them,  you  shall  say  not  guiltv  to  that  article, — ^is  it  not  mani- 
fest to  every  member  of  this  Senate,  wnether  layman  or  lawyer,  that  if 
by  any  future  Legislature  he  should  be  chargea  ynth  doii^  these  very 
things  during  those  times,  that  he  may  come  in  and  say  :  "  Hold,  I  have 
been  once  tried  upon  this  charge  by  the  only  court  competent  to  try  me, 
and  I  have  been  acquitted  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  have  no  jurisdiction 
and  ought  not  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  premises  ?  "  Most  cer- 
tainly he  could.  He  might  plead  it  in  bar  of  a  further  impeachment, 
and  80  with  the  17th  article,  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  and 
if  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  then  it  is  plead  here  with  all  the 
nicety  and  distinctness  that  is  necessary  for  its  proper  adjudication. 

We  have  a  precedent  in  the  impeachment  of  Sherman  Page,  upon  an 
article  of  this  very  kind  and  character  ;  a  general  article,  the  article  is 
known  as  articles  10.    The  order  relative  to  what  might  be  done  under 
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tiai  article  in  caee  it  should  ever  get  00  £Eur  in  this  case,  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  ordered  hereby  that  the  respondent's  motion  to  quash  the 
Imtfa  articie  be  atnd  the  same  is  overruled  unless  the  managers  shall  on 
or  before  the  first  proximo  file  a  bill  of  particulars  under  such  article 
ten,  then  no  evidence  shall  be  received." 

I  simply  read  that  to  show  that  it  has  been  decided  by  this  Senate 
that  articles  of  this  kind  were  not  demurrable  strictly,  as  this  article  has 
been  demurred  to.  That  objection  might  be  taken  to  them,  and  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  they  require  further  specification,  that  thaf 
mif^t  be  done,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  so  that  if  this  Senate  when 
it  (x>m^  to  a  vote  upon  these  two  articles, — ^if  it  shall  be  found  in  their 
judsment  that  this  respondent  ought  to  be  put  to  answer  to  the  merits 
of  mese  two  articles — ^thatthen  an  order  of  that  character  or  something 
eimilar  might  be  made,  and  the  management  would  endeavor  to  conform 
their  action  thereto.  That  does  not,  however,  apply  to  article  18,  which 
is  the  article  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  and  also  the  attention  of  my  friend 
the  counselor,  Mr.  Allis,  to  the  case  of  theQyinmonwealth  vs.  Alexander, 
cited  this  morning, — to  the  form  of  the  indictment.  We  have  been  at 
eoDsiderable  pains  and  trouble  to  get  that  Virginia  report.  It  is  not  in 
the  state  library  and  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  obtain  it.  The  vol- 
trnie^l  am  goin^  to  read  firom  now  is  Wharton's  Precedents  of  Indict- 
ments, at  section  889.  This  is  upon  a  question  of  an  indictment  — 
whether  the  action  of  a  judge  by  taking  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  was  indictable,  and  is  the  indictment  upon  which 
the  defendant  in  the  case  of  CommonvpeaUh  vs.  Alexamler  was  tried.  It  haa 
iK»thing  to  do  with  the  line  of  argument  I  have  used  relative  to  the  three 
articles  for  I  have  finished  with  them.  I  simply  want  to  read  this 
indictment  : 

That  A.,  B.,  and  C,  on,  and  C,  at,  and  C.  did  take  his  seat  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Loudon,  the  ninth  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
snd  three,  on  the  bench  of  the  said  county  court,  and  act  as  a  justice  and  member 
of  the  court  then  and  there  sitting,  in  giving  his  vote  upon  a  judicial  question  and 
ftiamination  at  the  time  depending  in  the  said  court,  and  in  signing  the  minutes 
of  Its  pTocHBediD^  as  presiding  justice  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  A.  B.  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  from  the  drinking  of  spiritous  liquors,  which  rendered  him 
incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  .his  duty  with  decency,  decorum  and  discretion, 
and  disqualified  him  frem  a  fair  and  full  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters 
snd  things,  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned,  judicially  before  him,  to  the  great 
disgraee  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  per- 
8f»iis  Id  authority ;  whereby  the  said  A.  B.  was  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  his  oflSce 
of  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  Loudon  against,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  brief. by  the  managers,  we  were  under  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  whether  that  indictment  was  an  indict- 
ment under  the  common  law  or  an  indictment  under  some  statute  of  the 
State  of  Virginia, — not  being  able  to  find  the  report ;  but  we  found  this 
precedent  and  our  articles  of  impeachment,  as  will  be  seen,^re  largely 
taken  from  that  as  a  precedent — for  a  similar  offense.  But  by  the  re- 
port of  the  case,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  read  this  morning,  the 
indictment  concludes  simply,  "against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  com- 
monwealth" without  alleging  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
etc.  And  I  think,  that  being  the  case,  everv  lawyer  will  agree  with  me. 
It  must  be  conclusively  presumed  not  to  have  been  statutory  offense 
but  wa§  simply  a  corpmon  law  ofifense,  because,  that  was  the  proper  and 
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he  has  put  himself  in  a  position  &om  which  muclx 
md  for  so  doing  he  is  amendable  to  penal  juetioe." 
LD  here  requested  a  short  intermission,  which,  being 
proceeded  as  follows: 
•i,  C.  D.,  ofFere<l  the  following  resolution: 
report  on  m'ileage  adopted  by   the  Senate  at  the 
.  be  adopted  as  the  mileage  of  the  membets  of  the 
Qt,  and  that  each  Senator  be  entitled  to  and  receive 
,nd  mileage  as  during  the  extra  session  of  1881. 
led,  there  were  yeas  31,  and  nays  none,  as.  follows: 
in  the  affirmative  were — 

ams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle, 
D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.^ 
I,  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison, 
erson,  Powers,  Rice,  ShaJleen,  Simmons,  Tiffimy, 
Vilson. 
was  adopted. 

'.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
A.  Anderson  be  employed  to  keep  in  a  cleanly  con- 
u  and  other  rooms  used  in  connection  therewith,  at 
to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day. 

gave  notice  of  debate,  and  the  resolution  went  over 
le  Senate. 

LD.  At  the  time  of  the  interruption,  I  was  discuss- 
nses  charged  here  were  offeiwes  under  the  common 
but  little  more  on  that  subject.  I  think  theauthor- 
eufUcient  Such  offenses  are  indictable  at  common 
ithin  the  definition  laid  down  by  the  gentleman — 
says  that,  although  these  may  be  indictable  ofien- 
icial  ofi'enses ;  that  an  offense  must  be  indictable 
w  or  under  the  statute,  and  in  addition  thereto  it 
nnnected  with  the  ofhce ;  and  that  whereas  drunk- 
ery  are  not  connected  with  the  office  and  are  not  a 
uties  of  the  office,  therefore,  a  judge  cannot  be  im- 
fenaee.  I  think  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  up 
ite  in  discussing  a  proposition  which  seems  to  have 

It  seems  impossible  that  a  man  of  the  years  and 
istinguished  counsel  can  be  sincere  in  saying  that 
roken  down  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  not 
)out  his  duty,  that  he  is  suitable  to  occupy  the  bench, 

condition  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  a  judge,  and 
y  of  the  proposition  in  and  of  itself,  the  counsel  is 
rities  upon  the  euhject,  for  the  first  case  of  conviction 

under  impeachment  was  a  conviction  for  being  in- 
jench  ;  it  was  decided,  too,  by  the  very  men  who 
ition  of  the  Government ;  it  was  deeidea  at  a  tima 
inal  provisions,  both  as  to  impeachments  and  as  to 
fere  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public  men  of  tha 
either  principlenorby  authority  is  he  justified  in  the 
n  can  be  impeached  for  an  offense  which  is  not  oon- 
^harge  of  his  official  duties ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
discnarge  of  his  official  duties.  The  allegation  in 
while  in  this  condition,  to-wit :  In  a  drunken  con- 
upon  the  trial  of  caiwes,  attempting  the  performanoe 
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of  official  duties  when  he  was  incompetent  to  their  performance.    It  vxu 
connected  with  his  oflBlcial  duties  ;  it  affeted  his  judicial  acts  ;  it  had  its 
influenoe  upon  the  conduct  of  the  business  then  and  there  pending  be- 
fore him.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  man  who  has  to 
decide  great  and  important  cases  have  the  intellect  clear ;  it  is  important 
that  a  man  who  sits  in  a  high  judicial  position  shall  exercise  before  the 
community  in  which  he  daily  goes  in  and  out  at  least  reasonable  cir- 
cumspection, that  he  shall  be  a  man  who  shall  command  the  respect  of 
that  community.     What  regard,  I  would  ask,  can  the  criminal  classes  of 
this  country  have  in  the  decision  of  a  judge  who  goes  reeling  along  the 
streets  and  ascends  the  judicial  bench  in  such  a  state  that  he  can  hardly 
dimb   to   that  exalted  altitude?    It  is  impossible  that  the  judicial 
functions  can  be  exercised  with  any  degree  ot  force  or  carry  with  them 
«J^y  degree  of  respect  among  the  people  of  high  or  low  degree  if  the 
man  from  whose  mouth  proceed  opinions  is  himself  so  muddled  that  he 
cannot  give  a  coherant  utterance  to  nis  thoughts.     It  is  connected  with  his 
judicial  life  ;  it  ia  an  offense  ;  it  affects  his  judicial  duties  to  be  drunk. 
His  judicial  duties  pertain  not  alone  to  the  mere  dicision  of  cases,  but  his 
example  in  the  community  is  of  importance.     If  what  the  counsel  says 
IS  true,  this  man  may  take  the  position  of  a  judge  in  his  district  in  a 
state  of  drunken  imoecility  and  take  upon  the  bench  beside  him  his 
harlot  and  sit  there  in  the  mce  and  eyes  of  the  community  without  pun- 
ishment because  there  is  no  statute  law  and  no  common  law  that  you  can 
indict  him  for  it,  and  the  offense  is  not  an  official,  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  would  go  to  establish  that  such  a  thing  could  be  permitted  with 
impunity  in  a  Christian  and  civilized  community  ?    Gentlemen  it  is  im- 
possible, it  must  be  impossible  that  this  Senate  can  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain an  idea  that  a  man  can  do  such  things  and  go  unwhipped  of  justice. 
It  is  too  monstrous  a  proposition  to  commend  itself  for  a  moment  to  the 
mind  of  any  intelligent  and  honest  man.  , 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  read  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Cooley  on  Ttorts 
faigd  408.  I  read  this  to  show  what  is,  in  the  estimation  of  this  exem- 
plary, honest  and  able  judge,  the  duties  of  a  judge, — whait  in  his  iudg- 
ment  is  proper  behavior.  He  is  discussing  the  question  of  the  liability 
of  the  judge  for  his  official  actions  generally.  He  says,  (Cooley  on  Torts, 
page  408): 

But  where  the  judge  is  really  deserving  of  condemnation  a  prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  the  State,  is  a  much  more  effectual  method  of  bringing  him  to  account 
than  the  private  suit.  A  want  of  integrity,  a  failure  to  apply  his  ludgmcnt  to  the 
esM  before  him,  a  reckless  or  malicious  disposition  to  delay  or  defeat  justice  may 
exist  and  be  perfectly  capable  of  being,  shown,  and  yet  not  be  made  so  apparent  by 
the  facta  of  any  particular  case  that,  in  a  trial  confined  to  those  facts,  he  should  l)e 
condemn^  It  may  require  the  facts  of  many  cases  to  establish  the  fault ;  it  may 
be  necessary  to  show  the  official  action  for  years.  Where  an  officer  is  impeached, 
the  whole  official  career  is  or  may  be  gone  into ;  in  that  case,  one  delinquency 
tfter  another  is  perhaps  shown,  iiach  tends  to  characterize  the  other,  and  the 
whole  will  enable  the  triers  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  official  integrity.  But 
in  a  private  suit,  the  party  would  be  confined  to  the  facts  of  his  own  case.  It  is 
against  inflexible  rules  that  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  base  a  recovery  for  his 
own  benefit  on  a  wrong  done  to  another,  and  could  it  be  permitted.  The  person 
fiist  wronged,  and  whose  right  to  redress  would  be  as  complete  as  any,  would 
lose  this  ulvantage  by  the  very  fact  that  he  stood  first  in  the  line  of  injured  per- 
sons. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  State  confers  judicial  powers  upon  an  individual,  it 
confers  them  with  full  immunity  from  private  suits.  In  effect,  the  State  says  to 
the  officer  that  these  duties  are  confided  to  his  judgment ;  that  he  is  to  exercise 
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his  Judgment  inWy,  freelv,  and  without  favor,  and  he  may  exeieiae  it  irltbMilr^ 
tliat  the  duties  concern  individuals,  but  they  concern  more  eapeciatly',  the  wet 
of  the  8tate  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society ;  that  if  he  shafl  tail  in  a^' 
ful  discharge  of  them,  he  shall  be  called  to  account  as  a  criminal ;   but  ia 
that  he  may  not  be  annoyed,  disturbed  and  impeded  in  the  perfonnaace  of 
high. functions,  a  dissatisfied  individual  shall  not  be  suffered  to  call  in  questioa 
official  action  in  a  suit  for  damages.  |This  is  what  the  State, speaking  by  the 
oi  the  common  law,  says  to  the  judicial  officer. 

That  closes  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  this  beiiig 
offense  at  common  law.     I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention,  for  a   ffe^r" 
moments  to  the  question  of  whether  this  is  an  offense  under  the  statute. 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  section  which  has  already  beeil  t wlfee 
read  in  your  hearing,  section  8  of  chapter  91  of  the  statutes  : 


Where  any  duty  is  enjoined  by  law  upon  any  public  officer,  or  upon  an^ 
holding  any  public  trust  or  em pl«)yment,  every  willful  tieglect  to  perform  sticM 
duty,  and  every  misbehavior  in  omoe,  where  no:special  provision  is  miide  foftftA 
punishment  of  such  delinquency  or  malfeasance,  U  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
ine  and  imprisonment. 

That  was  the  language  of  the  law  when  the  constitution  of  this  State 
was  adopted.  It  makes  misbehavior  in  office  a  misdemeanor,  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  this 
Senate  the  fact  that  drunkenness  and  vice  in  a  judicial  officer  of  a  pub- 
lic and  notorious  chamcter  is  misbehavior  in  office.  If  so,  then  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, not  only  at  common  law,  but  it  is  a  misdemeanor  under  that 
old  statute  that  has  stood  upon  the  statute  books  of  this  State  since  we 
became  a  State,  when  we  were  a  territory  and  even  when  we  were  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  ^ 

Again  :  another  section  of  the  statute  to-wit : 

Section  13  of  chapter  9  provides  that : 

The  habitu&l  drunkenness  of  any  person  holding  office  Under  th^  constfttitloii 
t>r  laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  good  cause  for  the  removal  from  office  by  the *sa- 
•thority,  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  there  are  two  modes  by  which  oflioers  can 
be  removed,  that  is  to  say  there  is  a  mode  by  which  certain  officers  xsan 
be  removed  and  another  method  by  which  other  officers  can  be  remov- 
ed. •  The  process  of  impeachment,  as  I  argued  at  the  oXitset,  is  simtJly  a 
process  by  which  officers  are  to  be  removed  from  office  ;  and  it  is  tneire- 
lore  an  authority  for  their  removal,  and  impeachment  is  the  manner 
provided  by  law,  for  such  removal. 

The  I^egislature  in  its  wisdom  has  said  that  a  man  who  is  faabitoally 
drunk,  may  be  removed  from  office  eithef  by  the  Governor  or  by  the 
Senate,  for  that  is  virtually  what  this  section  provides:  'That  it  shall  be 
sufficient  cause  for  removal."  So  we  take  the  gentleman  upon  his  own 
ground,  (which  ground,  however,  we  do  not  admit  to  be  true),  that  is 
we  do  not  think  we  are  confined  to  those  grounds,  but  taking  the  ground 
that  the  gentleman  himself  has  laid  down;  that  there  must  be  an  oflfettse 
against  the  statute  or  common  law  before  you  can  impeach,  even  upon 
that  narrow  ground  is  not  the  accused  in  this  case  amenable  to  impeach- 
ment under  the  articles  presented  ?  We  await  with  confidence  the  answer 
of  the  Senate  to  this  question. 
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fbe'PiiBSii^NT.  *  Have  the  honorable  managers  further  reikarks  to 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Mr.   President  and  gentlemen  cf  the  Seniate:. 
The  matter  that  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time 
is  one  of  great  gravity;  it  is  one  of  great  importance  both  to  the  State  of 
IGimesota  and  to  the  respondent,  the  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district 
-In  approaching  this  subject  and  in  addressing  this  Senate  for  the  few 
moments  that  I  shall  occupy  your  time,   I  must  say  that  I  feel  great 
^tmfaarrassment;  but  still,  having  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  House 
(rf  Representatives  of  this  State — sl  duty  to  represent  in  their  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  State,  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
tharges  affecting  the  purity  and  integrity,  the  honesty  and  the  upright- 
'  neas  of  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, — I  say,  hav- 
ing that  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
impelled  to  the  performance  of  that  duty   regardless  of  any  personal 
feaiDg)}. 

I  have  no  personal  feelings  in  this  matter  nor  do  I  entertain  any   per- 
sonal feelings  of  hostility  toward  the  respondent  in  this  case.     I  believe, 
that  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  managers,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  that  has 
\  had  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  respondent  for  the  last,  say, 
!  20  or  25  years.     I  well  remember,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  that  he 
I  and  I  together,  dating  away   back  in  the  days  when  Minnesota  was  a 
territOTy,  before  she  had  assumed  the  garb  of  statehood,  before  she  had 
imdertaken  to  travel  alone  in  the  pathway  of  nations,  both  of  us  in  the 
yoong  morning  of  life  struggling  as  it  were  in  the  Minnesota  valley   for 
a  poditioD  in  this  State,  which  we  knew  had  a  great  outcome  and  a  great 
I   tiffjii^  both  endeavoring  to  write  our  names  high   up  on  the  scroll  of 
I   tune  and  honor.    We  were  both  young,  vigorous  and  active,  and  each, 
Itidok,  had  at  heart  the  honor  of  this  then  young  and  growing  common- 
wealth.   That  acquaintance  has  gone  on  from  that  day  to  this,  and  en- 
tertaining  as  I  do  those  kindly  feelings  common  to  humanity  and  which 
I  ought  to  feel  toward  the  respondent  in  this  case,  I  say  far  be  it  from 
me,  by  a  single  improper  word  of  mine  or  by  any   unwarranted  act  of 
mine,  to  give  any  greater  impetus  to  the  steel  that  must  at  this  moment 
be  enteri^  the  heart  of  my  friend  the  resp)ondent  in  this  case.     I  would 
i»t,if  I  could — I  ought  not,  at  all  events — but,  Mr.  President,  these  feelings 
HHBt  be  hushed-^these  friendly  and  kindly  feelings  that  actuate  human 
Mtare-^nd  a  dttty  must  be  performed  regardless  of  consequences.     I 
ghall  not  attempt  in  the  few  moments  that  I  shall  speak  at  this  time,  to 
eater  into  the  general  details  of  the  allegations   of  this  indictment  or 
impeachment,  they  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  lenghth  bv   my  learned 
fercthem  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  management,  I   have  been  as- 
«gned  simply  to  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  clear  up  some  of  the  mists  that 
kave  been*thrown  around  three  6f  these  articles  of  impeachment  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  who  has  addressed  this  Senate,  I  refer 
to  articles  17,  18  and  20. 

At  the  outeet,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  let  us  inquire  what  is  a 
demmrer.  Prom  the  little  research  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  case  where  a  demurrer,  strictly  speak- 
ing, k&own  among  lawyers  as  such,  has  been  interposed  in  an  impeach- 
ment trial.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  impeachments,  in  otir 
State  and  Nation,  when  a  respondent  comes  into  court  and  interposes 
what  is  termed  in  the  law  a  technical  demurrer;  that  is  to  sav,  that  he 
iMfafiito  Ilie^ehA^ed  as  alleged  i^nst  him,  aad  simply  says  :  ^'  WItat  of 
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■it?"  When  he  admite  that  he  did  all  of  those  acts  which  H 
Repreeentatives  have  charged  him  with  doing,  and  simph 
thoee  facta,  declares  that  thev  constitute  no  impeachable  ofl 
the  first  time,  and  the  boar({  of  managers  might,  for  want  o: 
'  upon  this  matter,  have  insisted  that  this  demurrer  be  not  ht 
time,  but  that  it  wait  and  take  its  chance  at  the  bar  of  this  & 
you  should  be  called  upon  to  record  your  votes  upon  the  gi 
cence  of  this  respondent,  after  having  heard  the  proofe. 

The  theory  that  I  adopt  is  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  my  L 
ciate,  Mr.  Manager  Gould,  who  has  last  addressed  this  bona 
that  you  are  not  a  court,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  t 
to  eay,  you  are  not  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction.  You  at 
one  sense,  that  is  you  are  a  court  to  hear  and  determine,  bii 
limited  powers  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  we  mij 
consistency  have  insisted  that  the  rules  relative  to  the  argu 
murrers  had  no  application  before  this  tribunal,  that  they  h 
to  be  heard  here.  But,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
in  my  place  as  a  manager  of  this  impeachment  trial,  that  if  tl 
that  have  been  alleged  against  this  respondent,  will  not,  in  1 
technical  demurrer,  admitting  their  truth  but  denyir^  the  le 
sions  flowing  from  them,  if  they  will  not  stand  the  test  ol 
this  Senate,  "acting  upon  their  oaths,  as  members  of  this  h 
impeachment,  that  a  further  trial  upon  the  evidence  would 
waste  of  time  and  money,  and  the  House  of  Repreaentati> 
stand  humiliat«d  before  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  having  ini 
this  Senate  the  task  of  hearing  evidence  upon  charges  wh 
bear  the  simple  scrutinv  of  a<lniission  in  the  first  place  of  t 
of  a  denial  of  their  legal  effect.  So  1  say,  with  that  view  of 
have  been  willing  to  argue  this  demurrer  here  and  now,  an 
to  a  test  vote  upon  these  legal  objections  as  decisive  of  this  t 

Then,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  shall  not,  as  I  stated 
to  argue  this  case  upon  its  merits  ;  because  it  needs  no  argu 
merits  of  the  case,  so  far  as  the  commission  of  the  offenses  a 
ed,  are  admitted.  We  need  no  ai^ument  to  show  1;hat  a  pen 
permitted  his  brain  to  become  clouded  with  intoxicating  dri 
fit  person  to  discriminate  carefully  between  the  nice  points 
naturally  arise  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  a  matter  appar 
man.  We  might  have  brought  the  works  of  medical  jurispr 
to  fortify  that  statement,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  tim 

The  principle  objections  raised  to  articies  17,  18  and  20,  ar 
are  vague,  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  that  the  responden 
to  be  put  to  answer  upon  these  charges,  because,  foraooth,  he 
able  to  plead  an  acquittal  in  bar  of  some  further  charge,- 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  evidence  to  rebut  the  evidence  tl 
brought  by  the  managers, — because  lie  is  not  put  upon  his 
because  he  has  not  been  given  warning  of  what  particular  t 
brought  before  this  Senate  by  the  evidence.  Now,  Mr.  Pr 
Senators,  I  wish  to  take  up  first,  the  chat^  in  the  18th  articl 
is,  of  habitual  drunkenness.  And,  in  answer  to  a  qnestioi 
put  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  (Mr.  Buck, 
league,  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

The  18th  article  reads  as  follows  : 

Tlut  E.  tit.  JuUen  Coz,  lieing  &  Judge  of  the  district  court  o(  tbel 
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la,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  hU  duties  as  such 
e,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  tlie  constitution  and  laws  of 
State  of  Minnesota,  has  been  in  said  State  from  and  since  the  30th  day  of 
h,  in  the  year  187)5,  and  now  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunkenness.'' 

Thtt«  can  be  no  objection  to  the  first  part  of  that  article,  it  is  strictly 
in  form.  Counsel  can  take  no  exception  whatever  to  it.  The  only  ex- 
ception that  they  can  take  to  it  is  as  to  the  following  words  :  That  "  he 
has  been  in  said  state  from  and  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  in  the 
'year  1878,  and  now  is,  guilty  of  the  ofiTense  of  habitual  drunkenness." 

Xow,  Mr.  President  ana  Senators,  testing  that  article  by  the  rules 
|irevailing  iii  the  courts  of  our  land  as  to  the  necessity  for  certainty  in 
indictments,  in  my  judgment,  the  article  would  be  sufficient  even  if  it 
vere  presented  as  an  indictment  in  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  for 
that  offense,  and  I  think  the  authorities  will  bear  me  out  in  that  as- 
sumption. 

-Habitual  drunkenness  is  a  state  of  being.  It  has  no  particular  day 
of  commencing  ;  no  particular  day  of  ending.  It  is  what  is  termed  m 
:  the  law,  a  continuing  act.  It  cannot,  with  precision,  be  laid  upon  a  cer- 
tain day  ;  it  might  he  laid  upon  a  certain  day  and  proof  might  be  given 
cl  acts  which  have  formed  a  habit  from  that  time  down  to  a  certain  other 
time,  or  running  through  a  long  period  of  time,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  those  acts  shall  be  given  whicn  constitute  a  man  an  habitual  drunk- 
ndL  It  is  8im]>ly  necessary  to  allege  in  the  language  of  the  statute  that 
'^A.  B.  is  an  habitual  drunkard,"  or,  as  in  the  language  of  some  states 
tibat  "  A.  B.  ifi  a  common  drunkard  ;"  or,  in  an  indictment  for  a  com- 
mon scold,  "  is  a  common  scold." 

Now  I  propose  to  read  one  of  the  authorities  upon  that  point  and 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Senate  without  further  argument;  oemuse  I 
believe  an  authority  or  two  directly  in  point,  will  have  more  effect  than 
ill  tiie  managers  can  do  in  this  case  if  they  were  to  "  talk  "  forever,  I 
wiD  read  from  Bishop  on  Statutory  Crimes,  Section  979: 

Soaething  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  in  these  pages,  in  discussions 
of  other  offenses  of  a  continuinf  nature.  There  in  a  Massachusetts  case,  the 
fom  of  the  complaiut  was,  that,  on  a  day  named,  the  defendant  "  was  and  is'' 
I  common  drunkard,  **  having  been  at  divers  days  and  times  since"  that  day 
"drank  and  intoxicated  by  the  voluntary  and  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  li- 
qaon,"  it  was  held  that  drunkenness  only  on  a  single  day  was  charged.  Plainly 
tkb  was  correct ;  for  only  a  single  day  was  stated  with  the  requisite  certainty. 
Bat  it  was  further  held,  that,  on  this  form  of  allegation,  the  evidence  of  drunken- 
BQBshoukl  have  been  confined  to  a  single  day.  The  adjudication,  upon  the  latter 
point,  is  plainly  enough  in  accord  with  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Massachusetts 
covt,  relating  to  this  class  of  questions,  but  it  cannot  be  sustained  •n  general 
principles  as  held  by  courts  elsewhere.  As  this  offense  is  in  the  nature  continu- 
iag  from  day  to  day,  a  peculiar  act,  so  to  s^eak,  of  being  a  common  drunkard,  may 
ia  hw  be  constituted  out  of  a  series  of  minor  acts,  which  minor  acts  may  be  coih- 
nitted  on  different  days.  There  being  no  impossibility  of  law  that  all  may  really 
oecnr  on  one  day,  the  allegation  of  a  single  day  is  sufficient ;  and,  time  not  being 
of  ths  essence  of  the  offence,  one  of  the  minor  and  constituent  acts  may  be  proved 
•8  the  one  dav  and  another  as  of  another  day,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  general,  the 
iDund,  and  the  just  doctrine. 

Now  I  have  one  single  authority  in  the  State  of  Texas,  that  I  propose 
to  read,  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the  case  of  Trigg  vs.  the  State,  reported 
in  49th  Texas  reports,  page  660: 

**Th]s  proceeding  was  instituted  in  the  district  court  by  a  petitiofi  signed  b^  Y. 
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C»'Gileiy'i^lMl  ft  number  of  other  citizens  of  TrwrU  ooanty,  ssking  4lie  j^obotsI'J 
aiq^lant,  Bingham  Trigg,  from  the  office  of  county  attorney,  to  which  he,u 
be^  elected  at  the  general  election  in  February,  1876,  and  whirh  he  then^Uvi 
on  the  18fh  of  April,  1877,  was  holding;  and  setting  f OTth  as  grounds  for 
removal,  <im(»ng  other  things  not  pertinent  to  the  matter,  two  grounds,  wl 
Wfoce,  thai  since  his  said'election  he  had  been  guilt.r  of  liabUnaldrunk^aoieai- 
official  misconduct.    It  was  instituted  under  Section  24  ot  Article  5  of  the.  j 
BtituUanofl876." 

It  seems  in  Texas  they  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  line  of  civilization 
and  morj^ity,  that  they  have  got  this  doctrine,  that  habitual  dmnki 
ness  is  a  cause  for  removal  from  office  incorporated  into  .their  conatil 
tiojn. 

'*It  was  instituted  under  Section  24  of  Article  5  of  the  constitution  of  187(^y  wJ 
readff  as  follows :    *  County  judges,  county  attorneys,  clerks  of  ^the  district  coi 
.  Justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  other  county  officers,  may  be  removed  |>^ 
judges  of   the  district    courts    for   incompeteney,  official  misconduct^  ba]tiil\ 
drunkenness,  or  other  causes  defined  by  law,  upon  the  cause. thereof  beinj^f 
forth  in  writing,  and  the  finding  of  its  truth  by  a  jury.'  ** 

Nbw  one  of  the  objections  to  this  charge  was  that  the  offence  was.  __^, 
suflroiently  stated.  The  charge  was  in  the  very  language  of  the  statutej 
that  he  was  "  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness  and  omcid  misconduct**' ' 

''The  petition,  filed  the  18th  of  April,  1877,  represents  that  Bingham 
was  elected  county  attorney  for  the  county  of  Travis  at  the  general  election< 
in  Fubruary,  1876  ;  that  he  was  duly  quahfied  as  such,  and  is  now  acting  in  si 
capacity  ;  and  asks  his  removal  for  the  causes  set  forth.    Then  follows  the  chai 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  as  follows,  to- wit :     *  Tour  petitioners  now  allege, 
charge  the  fact  to  be,  that  since  the  election  of  Bingham  Trigg  to  the  ofiSce 
coiinty  attorney  as  aforesaid,  he  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness.'  " 

Now  this  was  a  case,  Senators,  that  was  tried  in  court  with  all  the 
nicalities  which  are  thrown  around  proceedings  in  courts  of  general  j^ 
diction,  with  all  the  presumptions  that  surround  a  defendant  both  upoi| 
question  of  law  and  q^uestions  of  fact,  to  be  resolved  in  his  favor.    It 
not  before  a  court  of  limited  jurisdiction,  as  is  this  body, — a  Senate, — ^b 
before  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction — the  Supreme  and  District  Coi 
of  Texas.    The  charge  simply  alleged  that  Bingham  Trigg,  since 
election  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  "  has  been  guilty  of  habiti 
drunkenness."    To  which  is  added,  "  both  in  public  and  private  pla< 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  the  perfornmnce 
the  duties  of  his  high  and  responsible  position." 

That  is  the  charge.     There  are  no  days  stated  there  at  what  time 
began  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  ;  there  is  nothing  set  forth  in  thi 
charge  as  to  how  many  times  he  lias  been  drunk,  in  order  to  infer  th^ 
fact  that  he  has,  by  a  number  of  times  having  been  drunk,,  finally 
rived  at  that  stage  in  his  history,  when  he  can  possibly  and  probably 
called  an  habitual  drunkard.     It  is  simply  a  naked,  bold  assertion^  in] 
the  language  of  the  statute, — just  as  we  have  alleged  it  here  in  our  artl;^ 
cle  of  impeachment — that  he  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunl 
enness.     Now  the  court  say,  (answering  the  objections  of  counsel :) 

"Other  allegations  are  made  about  his  having  been  put  in  the calof^i 
boose,  and  being  tried  before  the  mayor,  and  being  arrested  by  .the  .po- 
lice officers  and  shooting  pistols,  and  assaulting  some  one,  and  other? 
suc^i  thingSj  all  of  .which  are  wholly  impertinent  to.this.  ohfirg?." 
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And  thai  absurdity  which  was  pointed  out  by  that  learned  gentleman 
it  that  time  is  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to-day.  that 
fen  any  crime  committed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  a 
radge  may  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  and  the  man  sepa- 
nted  from  his  position  as  judge  may  be  afterwards  tried  and  punished. 
1^  indictment  in  the  proper  course  of  procedur.e 

Again  he  says: 

The  power  of  impeachment  is  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  only  for 
■  inpachable  offenses.  They  are  to  proceed  against  the  offense  in  this  way  when 
it  is  committed,  but  not  to  c^m^^  the  offense,  and  make  any  act  criminal  and  im- 
peftchableat  their  will  and  pleasure.  What  is  an  offense,  is  a  question  to  be  decid-. 
^cdbr  the  constitution  and  the  law,  not  by  the  opinion  of  a  single  brancli  of  the 
Icpdatore;  and  when  .the  offense  thus  described  by  the  constitution  or  the  law 
hu  been  committed,  then,  and  not  untill  then,  has  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
power  to  impeach  tlie  offender. 

Again : 

I  maintain  as  a  most  important  and  indispensible  principle,  that  no  man  should 
kcrimiDally  accused,  no  man  can  be  criminally  condemned,  but  for  the  violation 
«f  some  known  law  bv  which  he  was  bound  to  govern  himself.  Nothing  is  so. 
KceBaiy  to  justice  and  to  safetv  as  that  the  criminal  code  should  be  certain  and 
kiowiL  Let  the  judge,  as  well  as  tne  citizen,  precisely  know  the  path  he  is  to 
wilk  in,  and  what  he  may  or  may  not  do.  Let  not  the  sword  tremble  over  his  un- 
C9B9cious  h<»d,  or  the  ground  be  spread  with  quicksands  and  destruction,  which 
ippearfair  and  harmless  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  Can  it  be  pretended  there  is 
one  rale  of  justice  for  a  judge  and  another  for  a  private  citizen;  and  that  while 
the  latter  is  protected  from  surprise,  from  the  malice  or  cnprice  of  any  man  or 
,  bgdj  of  men,  and  can  he  brought  into  legal  jeopardy  only  by  the  violation  of  laws 
befrire  made  known  to  him,  the  latter  is  to  be  exposed  to  punishment  without 
knowing  his  offense,  and  the  criminality  or  innocence  of  his  conduct  is  to  depond 
Mtnpon  the  laws  existing  at  the  time,  but  upon  the  bpinions  of  a  body  of  men  to 
be  collected  four  or  five  years  after  the  transaction  ?    A  judge  may  thus  be  im'- 


peadttdand  removed  from  office  for  an  act  strictly  legal,  when  done,  if  any  House, 
of  Keiiresentatives  for  any  indefinite  time  after,  shall  for  any  reason  they  may  act' 
Qpon,  choose  to  consider  such  act  improper  and  impeachable. 

AguQ  he  says : 

They  (the  managers)  have  contended  "  that  an  impeachment  is  not  a  criminal 
proncntioD,  but  an  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office.'' 

That  18  what  the  managers  here  claim. 

An  inqairy  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office,  to  ascertain  whether  a  person 
Ming  an  office  be  properly  qualified  for  his  situation;  or,  whether  it  may  not 
^  ei^ieot  to  remove  him— but  if  this  principle  be  correct — if  any  impeach- 
Mtbe  not  indeed  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  a  mere  inquest  of  office — if  a  con- 
ation and  removal  on  impeachment  be  indeed  not  a  punishment,  but  the  mere 
vitbdrawal  of  a  favor  of  office  granted — I  ask  why  this  formality  of  propeeding,^ 
tMfl  solemn  apparatus  of  justice,  this  laborious  investigation  of  facts  ?'  If  the 
eonrictioD of  a  Judge  on  impeachment  is  not  to  depend  on  his  guilt  or  innocence. of 
Ki&e  crime  alleged  against  him,  but  on  some  reason  of  state  policy  or  expediency, 
which  may  be  thought  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two- thirds  of  the 
^ite,  to  require  his  removal,  I  ask  why  the  solemn  mockery  of  articles  alleging 
big^  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  a  court  regularly  formed,  of  a  judicial  oath  ad- 
nuoistered  to  the  members,  of  a  public  examination  of  witnesses,  and  of  a  trial 
co&dacted  in  all  the  usual  forms?  Why  not  settle  this  question  of  expediencv,  as 
■11  other  questions  of  expediency  are  settled,  by  a  reference  to  general  political 
(<Nd^tioii4  and  in  the  usual  mode  of  political  discussions  ?    No,  Mr.  President, 
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moval  from  office  ;  thejr  have,  as  it  were,  interpreted  the  word  mifide- 
meanor ;  the^  have  said  that  habitual  drunkennees  shall  be  sufficienl 
ground  for  his  removal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  passage  of  that  little  act  of  1878.  Some  of  the  Sen-; 
ators  upon  this  floor  may  have  been  members  of  the  l^islature  tbal 
passed  it.  I  will  not  advert  to  it  any  further  than  simply  to  call  to 
mind  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  act  in  1878,  and  that  the  necessilY 
for  the  act  has  been  made  patent  and  is  to-day  patent  by  these  prooee<t 
ings. 

Now  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  (Mr.  Buck,)  asked  Mr. 
Manager  Hicks  a  question  as  to  the  habitual  drunkenness  of  a  judge 
upon  the  streets,  everywhere,  all  around, — ^whether  this  is  applicable  to. 
him  or  whether  he  must  have  been  drunk  upon  the  bench.  I  will  ett* 
deavor  to  answer  that  question.  A  district  judge  is  always  upon  tha 
bench.  He  has,  always  to  be  ready  to  bring  into  play  those  qualities 
of  learning,  those  qualities  of  judgment  with  which  nature,  study  axA 
opportunity  have  fitted  and  endowed  him. 

Our  statute  provides,  page  745,  that  "  in  addition  to  the  general  and 
special  terms  provided  by  law,  the  district  court  is  always  open  for  the^ 
transaction  of  business  ;"    The  judge  cannot  lie  down  upon  his  bed  to' 
slumber  at  night,  but  he  is  liable  to  be  called  up  by  some  litigant  hav- 
ing business  before  that  court.    The  judge  cannot  go  in  to  take  his  noon- 
day meal  but  what  some  attorney  or  counselor  is  liable  to  come  to  his 
elbow  and  say  :    "  Here,  your  honor,  I  have  a  client  in  the  jail  of  Ram* 
sev  county, — ^I  have  a  client  incarcerated  unlawfully  in  the  jail  of  Nio- 
ollet  county, — I  have  a  client  here  or  there,  that  has  business  before  this 
court  and  I  demand,  sir,  your  hearing  at  this  time."    It  does,  not  lie  in 
his  heart  to  say  "  no  "  because,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  which  he 
has  sworn  to  uphold  and  support,  "  in  addition  to  the  general  terms  the 
district  court  is  always  open  for  tne  transaction  of  all  business,  for  the 
entry  of  judgments,  of  decrees,  of  orders  of  course,  and  all  such  orders 
as  have  been  granted  by  the  court  or  judges,  or  for  the  hearing  and  de- 
termination of  all  matters  brought  before  the  court  or  judge."    He  can- 
not lock  himself  up  to  a  defense  of  that  kind, — ^that  he  has  a  right  to 
play  the  wanton, — ^that  he  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  debauchery  ; — at 
his  own  time  to  do  these  acts  which  the  impeachment  articles  charge 
him  with, — and  then  claim  that  he  did  it  outside  his  office  and  when  he 
was  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  office.    The  State  has 
clothed  him  with  the  sacred  garments  of  a  judge  in  order  that  the  suitors 
and  the  litigants  of  this  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of 
having  their  rights  secured  to  them  and  their^^n^  r^resse^  ;  anlfhas 
declared  that  he  shall  be  at  all*times  ready  and  willing  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  learning  and 
discretion.    Not  only  has  the  State  clothed  him  with  these  powers,  but 
he  has  sworn  that  he  would  so  discharge  them.    And  yet  the  respondent 
comes  here,  gentlemen,  and  admits  that  during  all  this  time  he  nas  been 
guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  insists  there  is  no  oflFense  charged. 

Now,  as  to  these  other  articles,  17  and  20.  What  do  we  find  in  ar- 
ticle 17  ?    Leaving  out  the  preamble  of  the  article  it  says  : 

That  at  divers  and  sundry  other  times  and  places  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  not 
enumerated  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1878,  to  the  16th  of  October,  1881.  JNbw  mark  the  language;  **not  enumerated 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles." 
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Witiiin  your  jurisdiction, — ^not  in  Iowa, — ^not  in  any  of  our  Bister 
states  or  territories, — ^but 

Withm  the  State  of  Minnesota,  from  the  4th  day  of  January,  1878,  to  the  15th 
dajof  October,  A.  D.  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge, 
did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  aaii  dispositicin  of  other 
natteis  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge  for  trial,  while  he,  the  said  K  St. 
Jolien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoder- 
ite  oae  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  objection  to  that  article,  I  understand,  as  a  lawyer,  is,  that  it  is 
indefinite  and  uncertain  ;  that  while  the  managers  have  charged  him  in 
sixteen  separate  and  distinct  instance  with  direct  violation  of  his  of- 
fidfll  oath,  dited  instances  in  which  he  entered  upon  official  duties  that 
here  we  intend  to  group  in  the  whole  state,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  judicial  career  down  to  the  finding  of  these  articles  of  impeachment; 
and  because,  forsooth,  we  do  that,  they  are  vague  and  indefinite 
and  uncertain  and  the  respondent  ought  not  to  be  put  to  answer. 

This  is  simply  an  allegation  that  during  his  whole  judicial  career 
down  to  the  time  of  the  finding  of  these  articles,  at  every  term  of  court 
he  has  been  guilty  of  th^e  "  peccadilloes,"  (I  will  use  the  word  of  the 
oouDsel  for  tne  respondent)  these  little  peccadiUoea  that  are  found  in  this 
article.  The  respondent  claims  that  he  cannot  answer  that  charge.  I 
put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  every  Senator  upon  this  floor  :  If  he  can- 
not answer  that  charge, — ^that  he  has  not  been  guilty  at  other  places,  why 
then  the  charge  will  perhaps  be  amended.  But  is  claimed  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  useo.  That  large  corporations,y-(I  recollect  the  little  insinuation 
flkat  the  counsel  threw  out, — ^we  heard  it  somewhat  in  the  other  end  of 
thifl  eapitol  when  these  articles  were  being  framed,)  that  some  large  cor- 
poration that  had  immense  interests  at  stake  in  the  ninth  judicial  dis- 
trict might,  by  the  use  of  money,  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stern,  incorrupt- 
ible, inflexible  judge,  and  get  some  pliant  tool  of  their  own,  elevated  to 
flie  "wool  sack"  and  that  their  money  might  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  iron  into  the  soul  of  this  respondent,  to  secure  nis  con- 
viction and  removal  from  office.  I  do  not  think  the  insinuation  was 
well  grounded  ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact, — at  least  I 
knoy  of  none,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  this  board  of  managers,  that 
thev  know  of  none. 

If  Aie  respondent  was  not  and  has  not  been  guilty  as  charged  in  that 
auction, — at  other  times  than  at  these  sixteen  times, — certainly  this 
Senate  will  hardly  think  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  suborn  wit- 
ne^es  to  prove  it^that  they  are  going  to  induce  men  to  commit  perjury 
to  prove  it — ^that  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  un- 
willing parties  or  swift  witnesses,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  prove  these 
&ct8  ;  not  at  all. 

Just  so  about  the  20th  article.  The  20th  article  charges  him  with  the 
psual  verbiage  of  demeaning  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  maimer, 
in  that  he  frequents  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorts  with  harlots.  Now 
it  is  a  well  understood  proposition  that  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  ill- 
fane  and  consorting  with  hariots  is  an  ofiense;  it  is  an  offense  at  com- 
mon law.  These  books  are  full  of  authorities  to  that  effect;  I  will  not 
take  your  time  by  reading  them,  it  is  of  the  same  class  of  offenses  as 
dmnkenness,  it  is  indictable  as  such,  and  this  charge  in  the  20th  article 
iUsunder  the  same  rules  of  law  that  the  other  articles  do  and  the  re- 
ipond^t  says  he  cannot  answer  these    charges.     I   am  willing  to 
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admit  for  the  sake  of  the  argiiinent,  thai  if  this  were  a  oourt  of  geiMnl  I 
jurisdiction,  if  this  were  a  court  in  which  a  man  could  be  pfmished   fiw  i 
the  offenses  alleged  in  these  articles,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  shouM  { 
be  able  to  plead  a  conviction  or  acquittal  in  bar  as  to  any  aeperate   or  | 
distinct  offense  upon  being  subsequently  charged^  that  the  articlee  migbl  i 
be  open  to  the  objection  which  the  counsel  brings  against  them.      But  i 
in  a  court  of  impeachment  an  entirely  different  rule  prevails,  the  latir  ; 
tudeis  greater;  and  why  is  it  greater?    There  ifi    no  attorney  geneca^  | 
there  is  no  county  attorney,  the  people  are  not  represented  in  the  lower  ! 
House  except  by  their  chosen  representatives  sent  from  tibe   varioos  ! 
counties;  they  are  not  necessarily  represented  by  billed  law  officers,  thqf 
are  not  necessarily  represented  by  skilled  law  vers,  (at  least  if  they  AToam 
represented  it  is  simply  the  good  fortune  of  tne  people),  and  tney  am 
not  always  represented  by  gentlemen  whose  business  it  has  been  to  giv« 
attention  to  these  matters;  articles  of  impeachment  are  taken  up   ia  tfan 
usual  course  and  amid  the  general  rush  of  legifilative  business;  thapt  sam^ 
nicety  and  time  necessary  S)  procure  and  produce  strictly  legal   indicci^ 
ments  is  not  given  and  is  not  devoted  and  is  not  expected  by  Hoasea  of 
Representatives;  therefore,  more  latitude  is  allowed  in  Hk&Be  matters,  aa 
I  will  show  you  from  Cushing's  Manual  upon  that  point.    Mr.   Cuahinc 
in  his  Manual  relative  to  impeachment  articles  sets  fortii  the  following^ 
and  we  all  know  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a  Bible  with  aU  legiala4iva 
bodies: 

<*  The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not,  and  do  not  in  faet  piaraue  the  strict  fona 
and  accuracy  of  an  indictnaent,  they  are  sometimes  quite  general  in  the  form  of 
the  allegations ;  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to  contain,  so  much  certainty  as  to 
enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  the  proper  defense,  and  also  in  case  of  aa 
acquittal  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  a  bar  to  another  impeHchnient.  Additional  ar« 
ticles  may  be  exhibited,  especially,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  if  the  right  to  do  ao  lu» 
been  reserved,  at  any  stage  of  the  prosecution.  ** 

Now,  if  the  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  shall  be  acquitted  on 
article  20,  (which  is  a  sweeping  charge,  that  "  he  has  since  the  4th  day 
of  January  1878  down  to  the  date  of  the  filing  and  making  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  been  guilty  of  frequenting  houses  of  iU-fanae  aud 
consorting  with  harlots,  and  thereby  brought  himself  and  his  high  office 
into  disrepute,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  morals  ofthe  youth,  and  good 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  admi\]^8tra- 
tion  of  justice,  and  is  thereby  guiltv  of  misbehavior  in  office  ")  if  he 
shall  be  acquitted  of  that  charge — if  ty  your  votes,  when  you  shall  conofce 
to  record  them,  you  shall  say  not  guilty  to  that  article, — ^is  it  not  mani- 
fest to  every  member  of  this  Senate,  whether  layman  or  lawyer,  that  if 
by  any  future  Legislature  he  should  be  charged  with  doing  these  very 
things  during  those  times,  that  he  may  come  in  and  say  :  "  Hold,  I  have 
been  once  tried  upon  this  charge  by  the  only  court  competent  to  try  me, 
and  I  have  been  acquitted  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  have  no  jurisdictioii 
and  ought  not  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  premises  ?  "  Most  cer- 
tainly he  could.  He  might  plead  it  in  bar  of  a  further  impeachment, 
and  so  with  the  17th  article,  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  and 
if  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  then  it  is  plead  here  with  all  the 
nicety  and  distinctness  that  is  necessary  for  its  proper  adjudication. 

We  have  a  precedent  in  the  impeachment  of  Sherman  Page,  upon  an 
article  of  this  very  kind  and  character  ;  a  general  article,  the  article  is 
known  as  articles  10.    The  order  relative  to  what  might  be  done  und.er 
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lluKi  article  in  case  it  shcmld  ever  get  so  &r  ia  this  case,  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  ordered  hereby  that  the  respondent's  motion  to  quash  the 
tenth  artide  be  and  the  same  is  overruled  unless  the  managers  shall  on 
or  before  the  first  proximo  file  a  bill  of  particulars  under  such  article 
ten,  then  no  e\ddence  shall  be  received." 

I  simply  read  that  to  show  that  it  has  been  decided  by  this  Senate 
that  articles  of  this  kind  were  not  demurrable  strictly,  as  this  article  has 
been  demurred  to.  That  objection  might  be  taken  to  them,  and  if,  in 
the  mdgnient  of  the  Senate,  they  require  further  specification,  that  thaf 
might  be  done,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  so  that  if  this  Senate  when 
it  comes  to  a  vote  upon  these  two  articles, — ^if  it  shall  be  found  in  their 
judgment  that  this  respondent  ought  to  be  put  to  answer  to  the  merits 
of  these  two  articles — that  then  an  order  of  that  character  or  something 
similar  might  be  made,  and  the  management  would  endeavor  to  conform 
their  action  thereto.  That  does  not,  however,  apply  to  article  18,  which 
is  the  article  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  and  also  the  attention  of  my  friend 
the  counselor,  Mr.  AUis,  to  the  case  of  theCmnmomcealth  vs.  Alexander, 
cited  this  morning, — ^to  the  form  of  the  indictment.  We  have  been  at 
^msiderable  pains  and  trouble  to  get  that  Virginia  report.  It  is  not  in 
the  state  library  and  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  obtain  it.  The  vol- 
rane^I  am  going  to  read  from  now  is  Wharton's  Precedents  of  Indict- 
ments,  at  secticm  889.  This  is  upon  a  question  of  an  indictment  — 
whether  the  action  of  a  judge  by  taking  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  was  indictable,  and  is  the  indictment  upon  which 
the  defendant  in  the  case  of  (hmmmiwealtk  vs.  Alexander  was  tried.  It  haa 
aothing  to  do  with  the  line  of  argument  I  have  used  relative  to  the  three 
articles  for  I  have  finished  with  them.  I  simply  want  to  read  this 
iodictoient  : 

Tbat  A.y  B.,  and  C,  on,  and  C,  at,  and  C.  did  take  his  seat  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Loudon,  the  ninth  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  three,  on  the  bench  of  the  said  county  court,  and  act  as  a  justice  and  member 
of  th€  eoort  then  and  there  sitting,  in  giving  his  vote  upon  a  judicial  question  and 
eamtnation  at  the  time  depending  in  the  said  court,  and  in  signing  the  minutes 
M  its  proceeding  as  presiding  justice  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  A.  B.  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  from  the  drinking  of  spiritous  liquors,  which  rendered  him 
Incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  .his  duty  with  decency,  decorum  and  discretion, 
and  disqaalified  him  from  a  fair  and  full  exercise  of  bis  understanding  in  matters 
sod  things,  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned,  judicially  before  him,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  per- 
I6B8  in  authority ;  whereby  the  said  A.  B.  was  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  his  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  Loudon  against,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  brief  hy  the  managers,  we  were  under  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  whether  that  indictment  was  an  indict- 
ment under  the  common  law  or  an  indictment  under  some  statute  of  the 
State  of  Virginia, — ^not  being  able  to  find  the  report ;  but  we  found  this 
precedent  and  our  articles  of  impeachment,  as  will  be  seen,^re  largely 
taken  from  that  as  a  precedent — for  a  similar  offense.  But  by  the  re- 
port of  the  case,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  read  this  morning,  the 
indictment  concludes  simply,  "against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  com- 
monwealth" without  alleging  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
etc.  And  I  think,  that  being  the  case,  every  lawyer  will  agree  with  me. 
It  must  be  conclusively  presumed  not  to  have  been  statutory  offense 
but  Wfi^  simply  a  common  law  offense,  because,  that  was  the  proper  and 
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legal  way  of  concluding  indictments  which  are  common  law  ofFenseii^ 
only.  H 

I  also  find  in  this  same  work  an  indictment  against  a  person  for  nm 
torions  drunkenness,  on  page  4^7  : 

That  R.  T.,  on,  etc.,  at,  etc.,  and  on  divers  other  days  before  that  time,  ^^^m 

openly  and  notoriously  drunk,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  to  the  tuOlj 

injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the  evil  nSS 

Ample,  etc.  "'  '• 

m 

This  would  be  similar  to  our  charge  in  this  article  of  habitual  dmnkeife* 
ness,  and  similar  to  our  charge  that  the  respondent  was  drunk  in  a  pulK, 
lie  place,  to-wit :    The  courts  of  the  lands.    Then  in  the  note  D.,  the 
thor  adds : 


As  to  the  second  reason  in  arrest  of  iudgment,  that  the  indictment  does 
charge  the  defendant  as  a  common  drunkard,  and  a  nuisance  to  society,  it  cannot 
prevail.  The  assignment  of  this  error  is  in  effect  substantially  the  same  with  Um^. 
charge  in  the  indictment,  for  the  indictment  does  not  charge  a  single  act  of  drunlE* 
enness  alone  but  repeated  acts  of  a  like  kind.  This  shows  that  the  offense  wca  •* 
common  thing  with  the  defendant.  But  it  is  areued  that  a  man  may  be  drunk 
often  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  house,  which  is  only  a  private  injury  to  himself, 
in  which  the  public  is  not  concerned.  Suppose  this  reason  were  admissible, 
indictment  negatives  its  application  in  the  present  case,  for  the  charge  is  that  Umi 
defendant  was  drunk  openly  and  notoriously,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pubtle 
peace,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  tim 
btete. 

*   There  were  two  forms  of  indictment  which  the  other  side  requested 
from  Manager  Hicks  last  night  at  the  time  of  the  interruption  might  be 

Sroduced  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate.    There  are  two  forms  of  in- 
ictment  concerning  habitual   drunkenness,  and,  I  may  say,  judicial 
drunkenness. 

I  may  strike  this  Senate  as  somewhat  strange  that  the  decisions  ive 
have  been  able  to  find,  denominating  this  public  drunkenness  as  a  com* 
mon  law  offense,  have  been  found  principally  in  the  southern  states  ;  I 
admit  that  it  struck  me  as  being  rather  singular  ;  but  that  is  explained 
to  my  mind  by  this  fact,  that  in  the  northern  states,  more  thickly  settled 
and  having  more  villages  and  cities  than  our  southern  sisters,  this  matter 
has  been  regulated  by  statute  and  municipal  law,  to  a  larger  extent* 
You  can  scarcely  find  a  township  in  the  north,  or  a  village  or  a  city, — • 
and  I  may  add  in  the  south,  too,  in  these  latter  days, — but  what  lias 
some  statutory  regulation  upon  the  question  of  drunkenness.  For  in« 
stance,  in  this  city  of  St.  raul,  almost  every  morning  you  will  find  in 
the  municipal  court,  certain  parties  arrested,  jiw^d,  convicted  and  imprisonr- 
ed  for  simply  being  drunk.  It  is  an  offense.  It  is  punished  by  statute, 
in  many  states,  punished  in  almost  every  municipalitv,  and  where  there 
is  no  regulation  at  all,  it  is  punishable  at  common  law, — ^indictable  as 
such  even  in  our  own  State  of  Minnesota,  because  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  c€rtimion  law  is  and  does  prevail  ^vithin  the  State  of  Minnesota^ 
Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  see  I  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  extent  of  about  my  allotted  time.  We  appear  here  to 
maintain  our  charges  against  this  respondent,  we  appear,  as  we  m  tified 
this  Senate,  by  resolution,  we  would  do,  to  present  particular  articles  of 
impeachment  and  to  make  them  good  by  proof  at  such  time  as  we  were 
advised  the  Senate  would  be  r<eady  to  hear  us.    We  have  appeared  heiQ 
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and  we  are  met,  not  by  denial  of  the  &ct8  but  by  an  admission  of  the 
facts,  coupled  with  a  denial  of  the  legal  conclusions  which  we  clidm  to 
How  from  that  admission;  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent  that  this  demurrer  was  not  interposed  by  the  respondent 
hixDself ;  that  he  is  not  content  to  go  upon  the  record  as  having  willingly 
come  into  this  court  and  admitted  the  fact  that  upon  these  16  or  18  occa- 
sions, yes,  not  only  these  but  upon  every  other  occasion  alleged,  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  offences  of  which  he  stands  charged  in  these  im- 
peachment articles;  and  yet  that  they  are  not  and  none  of  them  are  im- 
peachable offences.  I  was  glad  to  hear  it  said  that  that  was  an  inven- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  respondent's  counsel,  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  this  admission.  I  honor  the  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  for 
that  position.  It  would  not  be  fair  in  him  to  come  into  this  court  and 
admit  these  charges  in  this  manner  unless  he  was  prepared  to  go  out  of 
it  wiA  the  sentence  of  the  court  resting  upon  him  if  this  demurrer  shall 
be  overruled,  but  you  will  find  that  if  this  demurrer  shall  be  overruled 
they  will  be  asking  time  to  answer  thase  charges.  They  will  be  asking 
a  day  to  be  set  for  the  trial  of  these  charges  and  will  then  come  in  with 
an  entirely  different  style  of  answei.  It  will  be  a  plea  of  not  guilty  as 
charged. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  taking  the  whole  responsibility  of  this^ 
have  lifted  it  from  the  shoulders  of  the  respondent  himself.  They  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  put  in  this  technical  plea,  and  if  it  is  overruled 
they  will  ask  time  to  answer.  But  we,  upon  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment have  to  accept  it  just  as  it  stands;  we  have  to  accept  it  as  a  plea 
of  guilty  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  that  there  is  no  offense  charged 
and  therefore  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  must  be  rendered,  that  is,  in 
effect,  by  the  sustaining  of  this  demurrer;  if  this  demurrer  shall  be  over- 
roled,  he  then  stands  convicted  before  this  court  upon  his  own  admis- 
sions of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  therefore  we  have  had  to  meet  this 
azgument  Just  the  same  as  if  there  were  to  be  on  further  trial.  We  have 
aigned  this  case;  we  have  produced  the.  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
oonvincing  this  Senate  that  this  special  plea  ought  to  be  overruled  and 
the  respondent  .convicted  and  removed  from  office.  We  have  endeavored 
toaigne  this  matter  dispassionately  and  without  color  or  feeling;  but  if 
we  have  shown  any  improper  warmth  in  this  argument,  if  we  have  shown 
any  degree  of  color  that  is  mconsistent  with  a  cold  blooded  discharge  of 
duty,  for  one  I  wish  to  say,  that  any  exhibition  of  that  kind  on  my 
part  is  entirely  a  work  of  the  hfeiad  and  not  of  the  heart.  I  simply  want 
to  discharge  my  duty  and  desire  that  this  Senate  shall  vote  intelligently 
upon  this  plea  and  demurrer,  and  let  the  consequences  fall  where  they 
may. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  for  ten  minutes  farther  for  Mr.  Manager  Collins  to  address  the 
Senate  as  he.  wishes  to  make  a  special  point  upon  the  special  plea. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  tne  Senate, 
B8  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  has  seen  fit  to  be  technical  here,  so  far 
ag  the  language  of  some  of  our  specifications  are  concerned,  I  desire  to 
call  the  aUention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  a  very  great  mistake  has 
been  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  in  the  language  of  their 
demurrer, — a  mistake  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
one  and  I  hardly  know  where  to  place  the  liability.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  language  : 
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And  now  comes  E.  8c.  Julen  Cox,  the  respondent  herein,  and  resenrmir  tti 
right  of  further  answering  tjbereto,  should  he  be  so  advised,  demurs  to  the  mSf 
articles  of  impeachment,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  on  the  following  ^reiuut^ 
lo-wit :  ' 

First.  That  the  facts  stated  in  said  articles  do  not  constitute  corrupt  condiM 
in  office,  nor  any  crime  or  crimes  or  misdemeanor  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 


In  this  case,  in  order  to  convict  of  these  crimes  the  offenses  or 
meanor,  or  misdemeanors  in  office  should  be  proved.  The  words  "  hi 
office"  in  other  words,  are  no  part  of  our  constitution.  So  that,  wfaiii 
this  demurrer  might  be  strictly  true,  yet  it  would  be  no  answer.  Tbi 
most  remarkable  part  of  this  demurrer,  however,  I  find  in  the  seconl 
and  third  points  which  are  made  here  : 

Second.  -  That  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not  charg^e  thii 
respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  nor  with  any  crime  or  crimes  or  miate^: 
meaner  or  misdemeanors  in  office.  | 

Third.  That  in  and  by  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  this  respondent 
is  not  charged  with  any  offense  of  matter  for  which  he  can  be  held  to  answer  k^ 
and  before  this  court.  | 

I 
Observe  the  language,  and  we  will  consider  the  two  together,—- 1 
"that  the  said  articles  and  each Und  every  of  them,  do  not  charge,**^ 
well,  now,  supposing  they  do  not,  but  supposing  one  of  them  doesy^ 
they  say  that  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not; 
charge  this  respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  -It  is  not  neoeHj 
sary,  gentlemen,  that  each  and  every  of  these  articles  should  charge  ml; 
offense, — not  at  all ;  but  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  laxiru 
guage  here.  In  other  words,  they  seem  not  to  have  drawn  this  demunEaE;| 
with  the  care  they  ordinarily  would  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  in  a  (XMHk| 
of  justice  the  demurrer,  so  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  would  uok 
be  considered  for  a  moment,  simply  because  they  have  fallen  into«| 
grave  and  serious  error  in  the  use  of  language.  I  claim,  gentlemi9i|| 
that  technically  speaking  the  only  points  that  may  be  considered  hett 
so  far  as  this*  demurrer  is  concerned  are  in  rektion  to  this  specui 
plea : 


And  furthermore  this  respondent  demurs  to  the  17tb,  18  and  20th  of  seid  arlU 
cles,  and  each  of  them,  on  the  further  and  particular  ground  that  the  facts  and 
charges  therein  set  forth  are  not  stated  with  a  sufficient  distinctness,  definiteneif 
and  certainty,  to  enable  or  require  this  respondent  to  answer  the  same. 

The  President.    Have  the  honorable  managers  concluded  their  ap» 
gument. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    They  have. 
On  motion  the  Senate  took  a  -recess  to  half  past  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Court  of  Impeachment  met  at  2:30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  just  before  the  close  of  the  mom- 
ing  session  I  intimated  to  the  court  tnat  there  would  probably  be  no 
further  argument  on  the  part  or  the  managers,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
board  of  managers,  Mr.  Smith  will  address  the  Senate  for  a  snort  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.     Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  :    I- 
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Jid  not  expect  to  occupy  any  of  your  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion thaQhas  been  bo  elaborately  argued  on  both  sides.  It  has,  however, 
been  deemed  advisable  by  my  associate  managers,  that  I  should  at  least 
give  some  expression  of  my  own  views  upon  the  questions  arising  under 
this  demurrer ;  and  in  compliance  with  their  wishes  I  propose  to  say 
only  a  few  words,  although  I  do  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  full  and  ex- 
tended discussion  already  had,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  do  so.  I 
have  no  wish  to  shirk  any  responsibility  or  fail  to  perform  any  duty 
assigned  to  me  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  My  relations  with  the 
respondent  for  over  twenty-five  years,  social  and  political,  have  been 
such  with  all  charity  for  his  failings,  that  if  I  were  to  consult  alone 
my  own  personal  feelings  I  should  have  remained  silent.  This  pros- 
ecution however  is  not  so  much  to  affect  as  it  is  to  affix  the  seal 
of  public  condemnation  upon  the  course  of  conduct  he  has  volun- 
tanlv  adopted,  so  that  such  conduct  shall  not  be  longer  continued 
by  Iiim  to  the  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice  and 
that  all  other  persons  may  understand  that  drunkenness  by  a  judge 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  is  an  offense  punishable  by 
impeachment  and  removal  from  office.  I  have,  in  connection  with  my 
coUcAgues,  examined  all  the  authorities  bearing  upon  this  question  ;  most 
of  them,— all  deemed  pertinent, — have  been  read  and  commented  upon 
in  your  hearing.  Ana,  whilst'  I.  am  satisfied  that  thev  fully  sustain  the 
k^ty  of  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  I  shall  not  take  up  your 
time  in  again  presenting  them  or  in  commenting  upon  their  application 
to  the  questions  raised  by  this  demurrer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  question,  the  reaV  question  in  this  cpBC 
18,  is  (hunkenness  of  a  judge  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  upon 
the  bench  a  misdemeanor  in  office  within  the  provisions  of  our  statute 
or  at.oommon  law  ? 

Whatever  injuriously  affects  public  morals  or  outrages  common  decen- 
cy is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. Hence  habitual  drunkenness  and  a  large  numbef-  of  offenses 
have  from  time  to  time  been  adjudged  misdemeanors.  This  has  b^n 
done  from  time  to  time  by  the  courts  of  common  law  as  a  new  state  of 
frets  have  arisen  coming  within  the  general  rule  and  definition  before 
'(;i?en. 

Profia.ne  swearing  is  a  misdemeanor,  but  the  utterance  of  obscene  lan- 
guage in  the  presence  of  ladies,  in  a  public  assembly,  whilst  not  provid- 
ed for  by  statute,  is  within  the  common  law  definition  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  baa  been  adjudged  by  the  courts  to  be  an  indictable  offense.  And 
BO,  from  time  to  time,  precedents  have  been  made  by  applying  the  rules 
of  law  to  the  new  state  of  facts  as  they  arise. 

It  was  unquestionably  this  application  of  principles  and  rules  of  the 
common  law  to  the  state  of  facts  and  to  the  progressive  requirements  of 
Bociety  that  induced  the  passage  of  the  provisions  of  the  section  of  our 
statute  that  has  been  read  in  this  argument,  as  follows  :  "When  any  duty 
is  enjonied  by  law  upon  any  public  officer,  or  upon  any  person  holding 
any  public  trust  or  employment,  every  wilful  neglect  to  perform  such 
duty,  and  every  misbehavor  in  office,  when  no  special  provision  is  made 
for  the  punishment  of  such  dehnquency,  or  malfeasance,  is  a  misdemean- 
or punishable  by  fine  and  impnsonment,"  This  provision  of  law  is 
copied  from  tiie  statutes  of  Wisconsin,  in  force  in  this  territory  before  the; 
adoption  of  our  State  constitution,  and  has  been  re-enacted  by  our  State 
k^ialature  and  was  of  course  in  force  before  the  time  of  the  commission 
18 
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en  he  admits  that  he  did  all  of  those  acts  which 
itives  have  chaxged  him  with  doing,  and  aim 
,  declares  that  they  constitute  no  impeachable 
me,  and  the  board  of  manegera  might,  for  wan' 
matter,  have  insisted  that  this  demurrer  be  not 
that  it  wait  and  take  its  chance  at  the  bar  of  thi 
d  be  called  upon  to  retord  your  votes  upon  the 
lis  respondent,  after  having  heard  the  proofs. 
nry  that  I  adopt  is  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  m 
Manager  Gould,  who  has  last  addressed  this  hi 
re  not  a  court,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
H  are  not  a  court  of  general  juris<fiction.  You 
that  is  you  are  a  court  to  hear  and  determine, 
wers  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  we  i 
y  have  insisted  that  the  rules  relative  to  the  ai 
ad  no  application  before  this  tribunal,  that  thej 
ird  here.  But,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
3e  as  a  manager  of  this  impeachment  trial,  that  i 
been  alleged  against  this  respondent,  will  not,  ii 
lemurrer,  admitting  their  truth  but  denyii^  th( 
ing  from  them,  if  they  will  not  stand  the  test 
a,  acting  upon  their  oaths,  as  members  of  thif 
ent,  that  a  further  trial  upon  the  evidence  wou 
time  and  money,  and  the  House  of  Represent* 
dilated  before  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  having 
e  the  task  of  hearing  eWdence  upon  charges  ' 
niple  scrutiny  of  admission  in  the  first  place  o: 
.  of  their  legal  effect.  So  I  say,  with  that  view  ( 
willing  to  argue  this  demurrer  here  and  now, 
ite  upon  these  legal  objections  as  decisive  of  thii 
!r.  President  and  Senators,  I  shall  not,  as  I  stat 
lis  case  upon  its  merits  ;  because  it  needs  no  ar 
;he  case,  so  far  as  the  commission  of  the  offense 
nitted.  We  need  no  argument  to  show  ^hat  a  p 
his  brain  to  become  clouded  with  intoxicating  t 
to  discriminate  carefully  between  the  nice  poin 
irise  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  la  a  matter  api 
!  might  have  brought  the  works  of  medical  juris 
.hat  statement,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  t: 
iciple  objections  raised  to  articles  17,  18  and  20, 
indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  that  the  respond 
to  answer  upon  these  charges,  because,  forsooth, 
ead  an  acquittal  in  bar  of  some  further chaigi 
e  able  to  produce  evidence  to  rebut  the  evidence 
f  the  managers, — because  he  is  not  put  upon 
!  has  not  been  given  warning  of  what  particulai 
tfore  this  Senate  by  the  evidence.  Now,  Mr. 
.  wish  to  take  up  first,  the  charge  in  the  18th  art 
tual  drunkenness.  And,  in  answer  to  a  quest 
e  honorable  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  (Mr.  Bu« 
.  Manager  Hicks. 
I  article  reads  as  follows  : 

t.  Julien  Coz,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  t: 
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ta,  hi  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such 
Judge,  and  in  violation  of  liis  oath  of  office,  and  of  tlie  constitution  and  laws  of 
Ibe  Slate  of  Minnesota,  has  been  in  said  State  from  and  since  the  30th  day  of 
llazth.  in  the  year  187b,  and  now  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunicenness." 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  first  part  of  that  article,  it  is  strictly 
in  form.  Counsel  can  take  no  exception  whatever  to  it.  The  only  ex- 
ception that  they  can  take  to  it  is  as  to  the  following  words  :  That  "  he 
has  been  in  said  state  from  and  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1878,  and  now  is,  guilty  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunkenness." 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  testing  that  article  by  the  rules 
prevailing  in  the  courts  of  our  land  as  to  the  necessity  for  certainty  in 
indictments,  in  my  judgment,  the  article  would  be  sufficient  even  if  it 
were  presented  as  an  indictment  in  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  for 
that  offense,  and  I  think  the  authorities  will  bear  me  out  in  that  as- 
somption. 

Habitual  drunkenness  is  a  state  of  being.  It  has  no  particular  day 
<rf  commencing  ;  no  particular  day  of  ending.  It  is  what  is  termed  m 
the  law,  a  continuing  act.  It  cannot,  with  precision,  be  laid  upon  a  cer- 
tain day  ;  it  might  be  laid  upon  a  certain  day  and  proof  might  be  given 
oi  acts  which  have  formed  a  habit  from  that  time  down  to  a  certain  other 
tnne,  or  running  through  a  long  period  of  time,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  those  acts  shall  be  given  whicn  constitute  a  man  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard. It  is  simply  necessary  to  allege  in  the  language  of  the  statute  that 
"A.  B.  is  an  habitual  drunkard,"  or,  as  in  the  language  of  some  states 
that  "  A.  B.  is  a  common  drunkard  ;"  or,  in  an  indictment  for  a  com- 
mon scold,  "  is  a  common  scold."  . 

Now  I  propose  to  read  one  of  the  authorities  upon  that  point  and 
nibmit  the  matter  to  the  Senate  without  further  argument;  oecause  I 
believe  an  authority  or  two  directly  in  point,  will  have  more  effect  than 
all  the  managers  can  do  in  this  case  if  they  were  to  "  talk  "  forever,  I 
will  read  from  Bishop  on  Statutory  Crimes,  Section  979: 

Something  bas  already  been  said  on  tliis  subject  in  these  pages,  in  discussions 
of  other  onenses  of  a  continuinf  nature.  There  in  a  Massachusetts  case,  the 
fonn  of  the  complaint  was,  that,  on  a  day  named,  the  defendant  *<  was  and  is'' 
i common  drunkard,  ** having  been  at  divers  days  and  times  since"  that  day 
"drunk  and  intoxicated  by  the  voluntary  and  excessive  use  of  intoricatinff  H- 
quors."  it  was  held  that  drunkenness  only  on  a  single  day  was  charged.  Plainly 
tliis  was  correct ;  for  only  a  single  day  was  stated  with  the  requisite  certainty. 
But  it  was  further  held,  that,  on  this  form  of  allegation,  the  evidence  of  drunken- 
BCS8  should  have  been  confined  to  a  single  day.  The  adjudication,  upon  the  latter 
point,  is  plainly  enough  in  accord  with  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Massachusetts 
court,  relating  to  this  class  of  questions^  but  it  cannot  be  sustained  en  general 
principles  as  held  by  courts  elsewhere.  As  this  offense  is  in  the  nature  continu- 
ing from  day  to  day,  a  i)eculiar  act»  so  tos^eak,  of  being  a  common  drunkard,  may 
ia  law  be  constituted  out  of  a  series  of  minor  acts,  which  minor  acts  may  be  coih- 
mitted  on  different  days.  There  beinf^  no  impossibility  of  law  that  all  may  really 
oecnr  on  one  day,  the  allegation  of  a  single  day  is  sufficient ;  and,  time  not  being 
of  the  essence  of  the  offence,  one  of  the  minor  and  constituent  acts  may  be  proved 
as  the  one  dav  and  another  as  of  another  day,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  general,  the 
■onnd,  and  the  just  doctrine. 

Now  I  have  one  single  authority  in  the  State  of  Texas,  that  I  propose 
to  read,  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the  case  of  Trigg  vs.  the  State,  reported 
in  49th  Texas  reports,  page  660: 

^*  This  proceeding  was  instituted  in  the  district  court  by  a  petitioh  signed  bj"  V. 
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C»<Gi)e«f.i^^«DUB&berof  other  citizens  of  Travis  county,  askisg  the  ^4 
appellant,  Bingham  Trigg,  from  the  office  of  county  attorney,  to  which    he 
be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  February^  1876,  and  which  he  then — to- 
on the  18fh  of  April,  1877,  was  holding; ;  and  setting  forth  as  grounds  for 
removal,  Hmong  other  thin^  not  pertinent  to  the  matter,  two  grounds,  wliic% 
were,  that  since  his  said^election  he  had  been  guilty  of  iiab^tualdrunkean^esa 
official  misconduct.    It  was  instituted  under  SecC^on  24  of  Article  5  of  th^ 
BtituiionQfl876." 

It  seemB  in  Texas  they  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  line  of  civilization, 
and  morality,  that  they  have  got  this  doctrine,  that  habitual  drunkeu- 
ness  is  a  cause  for  removal  from  office  incorporated  into  .their  constita* 
tion. 


"It  was  instituted  under  Section  24  of  Article  5  of  the  constitution  of  1876^ 
readff  as  follows :  *  County  judges,  county  attorneys,  clerks  of  ^the  district  coiurt^' 
Justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  other  county  officers,  may  be  reraovied  |>y  tby^ 
Judges  of  the  district  courts  for  incompeteney,  official  misconducl;^  baJiiiCiuur 
drunkenness,  or  other  causes  defined  by  law,  upon  the  cause . thereof. bein^j^  9e(., 
forth  in  writing,  and  the  finding  of  its  truth  by  a  jury.'  " 

I^w  one  of  the  objections  to  this  charge  was  that  the  offence  was  noi 
suffroiently  stated.  The  charge  was  in  the  very  language  of  the  statute  j 
that  he  was  "  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness  and  omciS  misconduct-" 

"The  petition,  filed  the  18th  of  April,  1877,  represents  that  Bingham  Tri^^-  'i 
was  elected  county  attorney  for  the  county  of  Travis  at  the  general  election  JbeUl '' 
in  Fubruary,  1876  ;  that  he  was  duly  qualified  as  such,  and  is  now  actine  in  si^dbk v 
capacity  ;  and  asks  his  removal  for  the  causes  set  forth.  Then  follows  the  chax^^^ 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  as  follows,  to-wit :  *  Tour  petitioners  now  allege,  and 
charge  the  fact  to  be,  that  since  the  election  of  Bingham  Trigg  to  the  office  of 
county  attorney  as  aforesaid,  he  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness.'  " 

Now  this  was  a  case,  Senators,  that  was  tried  in  court  with  all  the  teoh* 
nicalities  which  are  thrown  around  proceedings  in  courts  of  general  jur]»«* 
diction,  with  all  the  presumptions  that  surround  a  defendant  both  upon 
question  of  law  and  questions  of  fact,  to  be  resolved  in  his  favor.    It  :waa 
not  before  a  courtof  limited  jurisdiction,  as  is  this  body, — a  Senate, — ^but_ 
before  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction — the  Supreme  and  District  Courts  . 
of  Texas.    The  charge  simply   alleged  that  Bingham  Trigg,  since  hia 
election  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  "  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  ■, 
drunkenness."    To  which  is  added,  "  both  in  public  and  private  places, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  high  and  responsible  position." 

That  is  the  charge.     There  are  no  days  stated  there  at  what  time  he  . 
began  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  ;  there  is  nothing  set  forth  in  that 
charge  as  to  how  many  times  he  has  been  drunk,  in  order  to  infer  the 
fact  that  he  has,  by  a  number  of  times  having  been  drunk,,  finally  ar-^ . 
rived  at  that  stage  in  his  history,  when  he  can  possibly  and  probably  be  < 
called  an  habitual  drunkard.     It  is  simply  a  naked,  bold  assertion  in 
the  language  of  the  statute, — just  as  we  have  alleged  it  here  in  our  arti- 
cle of  impeachment — ^that  he  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunk* 
enness.     Now  the  court  say,  (answering  the  objections  of  counsel :) 

"  Other  allegations  are  made  about  his  having  been  put  in  the  cala- 
boose, and  being  tried  before  the  mayor,  and  being  arrested  by  .the  .po- 
lice officers  and  shooting  pistols,  and  assaulting  some  one,  and  other 
suc^  thingSj  all  of  yvhich  are  wholly  impertinent  to.this.  ohajrge." 
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^Theyai«  impertinent  and  unneoessary,  and  should  have  been  ex- 
jMing^d,  because,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion invoked  for  his  removal  from  office.  If  he  was  ^ilty  of  habitual 
drtukeimess,  he  was  thereby  unfitted  to  hold  said  office,  irrespective  of 
itsefikcts  upon  his  capacity  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  or  upon  his 
moral  character  or  conduct  in  public  and  private,  as  an  individual  in  the 
eommunity,  however  efficient  his  official  capacity  or  imiocent  in  his 
conduct,  or  the  revetae  in  either,  he  might  have  been,  were  matters 
wholly  immaiteri^  and  out  of  place  in  the  charge  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness, which  is  itself  sufficient  ^ound  for  removal." 

My  friend,  counsellor  Allis,  m  his  argument  upon  this  very  point,  in- 
sisted that  a  judge  might  be  drunk,  that  he  might  be  habitually  drunk, 
and  yet  it  was  no  ground  for  his  removal;  because  he  might  be  drunk 
and  kill  be  an  upright,  inflexible  judge,  of  great  integrity  upon  other  mat- 
tes, bat  this  court  in  Texas — formed  under  a  constitution  which  pro- 
vides duit  habitual  drunkenness  should  be  a  ground  for  removal  from 
(^b)e,-4ake8  an  entirely  different  view  and  says  : 

Hovevflr  efficient  in  his  offiq&al  capacity  or  innocent  in  his  conduct  or  tlie  re- 
Toie,  in  eitber  he  nay  have  been,  were  wholly  immaterial  and  out  of  place  in  the 
cba^  of  habitual  druniLenneaa  whicli  is  itaelf  sufficient  ground  for  removal. 
Tlu}'  might  be  used  in  CTidenoe  to  show  the  degree  of,  or  the  want  of  it,  but  not 
otherwise. 

This  it  net  a  trial  to  inflict  punishment  for  an  offense,  but  to  ascertain  a  fact: 
Bibitiial  drunkenness,  if  found,  the  constitution  has  declared  to  be  in  and  of  it- 
Ktf  a  suffideot  ground  of  unfitness  for  such  office. 

Now,  there  is  a  decision,  which  I  claim,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  up- 
on thai  point  of  habitual  drunkenness — and  the  constitution  of  this 
oourt  is  of  more  moment  and  more  weight  than  all  the  opinions  that 
Daniel  Webster  and  Charles  Sumner  and  all  those  other  lawyers  that 
have  aigued  matteiB  of  this  kind  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  case,  that  have  been  read  in  our  hearing  ;  because  that  opinion  comes 
from  a  judicial  bench  that  has  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other  either  in 
the  punishment  or  the  acquittal  of  that  defendant.  It  is  a  non-preju- 
dioed,  unbiased^  impartial  decision  from  a  court  of  high  standing,  as  to 
what  is  habitual  drunkenness  ;  or  rather  as  to  the  allegation  necessary 
to  prodi^  before  a  court  of  impeachment  or  any  other  court  upon  a 
ehaige  of  habitual  drm^enness. 

Our  statute  has  been  read  in  your  hearing  which  provides  that  habit- 
ual drunkenuesB  of  any  office  holding  office  under  the  constitution  or 
bwB  of  this  State,  shall  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  removal  from 
office  by  the  authority  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  Taking  for 
gnntea,  as  I  think  this  Senate  must  take  for  granted,  that  you  are  sim- 
ply to  inquire  as  to  whether  there  are  grounds  sufficient  alleged  against 
this  respondeat  that  he  should  be  removed  from  office,  that  statute  cer- 
tunly  has  a  binding  effect. 

The  counsel  stated  in  bis  argument  that  the  legislature  could  not  en- 
large ^  powers  of  this  Seiwte ;  they  could  not  abridge  the  powers 
of  this  Senai^,  they  oould  make  no  change  whatever  in  the  fundamen- 
tal law  so  as  to  jeffect  a  person  who  was  elected  under  the  constitution, 
to  give  greater  powers  to  the  Senate,  or  to  detract  from  the  powers  al- 
«ay  given. 

aum  the  legislatore  have  assumed  to  do  no  such  thing.  They  have 
alleinpitod  to  say  in  iheir  judgment  what  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  re- 
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moval  from  office  ;  thejr  have,  as  it  were,  interpreted  the  word  misde- 
meanor ;  the^  have  said  that  habitual  drunkenness  shall  be  sufficient 
ground  for  his  removal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  as  to  the  whys  and^ 
wherefores  of  the  passage  of  that  little  act  of  1878.  Some  of  the  Sei^ 
ators  upon  this  floor  may  have  been  members  of  the  legislature  thatl 
passed  it.  I  will  not  advert  to  it  any  further  than  simply  to  call  to 
mind  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  act  in  1878,  and  that  the  necessity 
for  the  act  has  been  made  patent  and  is  to-day  patent  by  these  proceed- 
ings. 

Now  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  (Mr.  Buck,)  asked  Mr. 
Manager  Hicks  a  question  as  to  the  habitual  drunkenness  of  a  judge 
upon  the  streets,  everywhere,  all  around, — whether  this  is  applicable  to 
him  or  whether  he  must  have  been  drunk  upon  the  bench.  I  will  en* 
deavor  to  answer  that  question.  A  district  judge  is  always  upon  the 
bench.  He  has,  alwavs  to  be  ready  to  bring  into  play  those  qualities 
of  learning,  those  qualities  of  judgment  with  which  nature,  study  and- 
opportunity  have  fitted  and  endowed  him. 

Our  statute  provides,  page  746,  that  "  in  addition  to  the  general  and 
special  terms  provided  by  law,  the  district  court  is  always  open  for  the" 
transaction  of  business  ;"    The  judge  cannot  lie  down  upon  his  bed  to 
slumber  at  night,  but  he  is  liable  to  be  called  up  by  some  Utigant  hav* 
ing  business  before  that  court.    The  judge  cannot  go  in  to  take  his  noon- 
day meal  but  what  some  attorney  or  counselor  is  liable  to  come  to  hiB 
elbow  and  say  :    "  Here,  your  honor,  I  have  a  client  in  the  jail  of  Ram- 
sev  county, — ^I  have  a  client  incarcerated  unlawfully  in  the  jail  of  Ni<y» 
ollet  county, — I  have  a  client  here  or  there,  that  has  business  before  this 
court  and  I  demand,  sir,  your  hearing  at  this  time."    It  does,  not  lie  in 
his  heart  to  say  "  no  "  because,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  which  he 
has  sworn  to  uphold  and  support,  "  in  addition  to  the  general  terms  the 
district  court  is  always  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  for  the 
entry  of  judgments,  of  decrees,  of  orders  of  course,  and  all  such  orders 
as  have  been  granted  by  the  court  or  judges,  or  for  the  hearing  and  de- 
termination of  aU  matters  brought  before  the  court  or  judge."    He  can- 
not lock  himself  up  to  a  defense  of  that  kind, — ^that  he  has  a  right  to 
play  the  wanton, — that  he  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  debauchery  ; — at 
his  own  time  to  do  these  acts  which  the  impeachment  articles  charge 
him  with, — and  then  claim  that  he  did  it  outside  his  office  and  when  he 
was  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  office.    The  State  has 
clothed  him  with  the  sacred  garments  of  a  judge  in  order  that  the  suitors 
and  the  litigants  of  this  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of 
having  their  righte  secured  to  them  and  their  ^n^  redressed  :  ancThas 
declared  that  he  shall  be  at  all*times  ready  and  willing  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  learning  and 
discretion.    Not  only  has  the  State  clothed  him  with  these  powers,  but 
he  has  sworn  that  he  would  so  discharge  them.    And  yet  the  respondent 
comes  here,  gentlemen,  and  admits  that  during  all  this  time  he.  has  been 
guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  insists  there  is  no  offense  charged. 

Now,  as  to  these  other  articles,  17  and  20.  What  do  we  find  in  ar- 
ticle 17  ?    Leaving  out  the  preamble  of  the  article  it  says  : 

That  at  divers  and  sundry  other  times  and  places  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  not 
enumerated  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1878,  to  the  15th  of  October,  1881.  Now  mark  the  language;  '^  not  enumerated 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles.'' 
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Witiiin  your  jurisdiction, — ^not  in  Iowa, — ^not  in  any  of  our  Bister 
states  or  territories, — ^but 

Within  the  State  of  Minnesota,  from  the  4th  day  of  January,  1878,  to  the  15th 
d^  of  October,  A.  D.  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge, 
did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other 
mstteiB  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge  for  trial,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St. 
Jnlien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoder- 
ate use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  objection  to  that  article,  I  understand,  as  a  lawyer,  is,  that  it  is 
indefinite  and  uncertain  ;  that  while  the  managers  have  charged  him  in 
sixteen  separate  and  distinct  instance  with  direct  violation  of  his  of- 
ficial oath,  difect  instances  in  which  he  entered  upon  official  duties  that 
here  we  intend  to  group  in  the  whole  state,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  judicial  career  down  to  the  finding  of  these  articles  of  impeachment; 
and  because,  forsooth,  we  do  that,  they  are  vague  and  indefinite 
and  uncertain  and  the  respondent  ought  not  to  be  put  to  answer. 

This  is   simply  an  allegation  that  during  his  whole  judicial  career 
down  to  the  time  of  the  finding  of  these  articles,  at  every  term  of  court 
he  has  been  guilty  of  these   "  peccadilloes,"  (I  will  use  the  word  of  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent)  these  little  peccadMoes  that  are  found  in  this 
article.     The  respondent  claims  that  he  cannot  answer  that  charge.    I 
put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  every  Senator  upon  this  floor  :  If  he  can- 
not answer  that  charge, — ^that  he  has  not  been  guilty  at  other  places,  why 
then  the  charge  will  perhaps  be  amended.   But  is  claimed  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  used.    That  large  corporation8,y-(I  recollect  the  little  insinuation 
that  the  counsel  threw  out, — we  heard  it  somewhat  in  the  other  end  of 
this  (^pitol  when  these  articles  were  being  framed,)  that  some  large  cor- 
poration that  had  immense  interests  at  stake  in  the  ninth  judicial  dis- 
trict might,  by  the  use  of  money,  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stern,  incorrupt- 
ible, inflexible  iudge,  and  get  some  pliant  tool  of  their  own,  elevated  to 
the  "wool  sack"  and  that  their  money  might  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  iron  into  the  soul  of  this  respondent,  to  secure  his  con- 
viction and  removal  fi"om  office.    I  do  not  think  the  insinuation  was 
wdl  grounded ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact, — ^at  least  I 
kno^  of  none,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  this  board  of  managers,  that 
they  know  of  none. 

If  ittiis  respondent  was  not  and  has  not  been  guilty  as  charged  in  that 
allegation, — at  other  times  than  at  these  sixteen  times, — certainly  this 
Senate  will  hardly  think  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  suborn  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it— that  they  are  going  to  induce  men  to  commit  perjury 
to  prove  it — ^that  monejr  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  un- 
willing parties  or  swift  witnesses,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  prove  these 
&ct8  ;  not  at  all. 

Just  so  about  the  20th  article.  The  20th  article  charges  him  with  the 
nsnal  verbiage  of  demeaning  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner, 
in  that  he  frequents  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorts  with  harlots.  Now 
it  is  a  well  understood  proposition  that  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  iU- 
feme  and  consorting  with  narlots  is  an  ofiense;  it  is  an  ofiense  at  com- 
mon law.  These  books  are  full  of  authorities  to  that  effect;  I  wiU  not 
take  your  time  by  reading  them,  it  is  of  the  same  class  of  ofienses  as 
drunkenness,  it  is  indictable  as  such,  and  this  charge  in  the  20th  article 
611s  under  the  same  rules  of  law  that  the  other  articles  do  and  the  re- 
spondent says  he  cannot  answer  these    charges.     I    am  willing  to 
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admit  for  the  sake  of  the  argmnent,  thai  if  this  were  a  ocmrt  of  geiieral 
jurisdiction,  if  this  were  a  court  in  which  a  man  oould  be  punished  fM 
the  offenses  alleged  in  these  articles,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  plead  a  conviction  or  acquittal  in  bar  as  to  any  seperate  or 
distinct  offense  upon  being  subsequently  charged,  that  the  articles  fvti^iA 
be  open  to  the  objection  which  the  counsel  brings  against  them.  But 
in  a  court  of  inipeachment  an  entirely  different  rule  prevails,  the  latt* 
tudeis  greater;  and  why  is  it  greater?  There  is  no  attorney  geaeial, 
there  is  no  county  attorney,  the  people  are  not  represented  in  the  lo^w^r 
House  except  by  their  chosen  representatives  sent  from  the  various 
counties;  they  are  not  necessarily  represented  by  skilled  law  officers,  they 
are  not  necessarily  represented  hy  skilled  lawvers,  (at  least  if  they  are  a» 
represented  it  is  simply  the  good  fortune  of  the  people),  and  they  are 
not  always  represented  by  gentiemen  whose  business  it  has  been  to  giv^ 
attention  to  these  matters;  articles  of  impeachment  axe  taken  up  in  tha 
usual  course  and  amid  the  general  rush  of  legislative  business;  that  sainA 
nicety  and  time  necessary  to  procure  and  produce  stzictiy  legal  indid* 
ments  is  not  given  and  is  not  devoted  and  is  not  expectea  by  Houses  of 
Representatives;  therefore,  more  latitude  is  allowed  in  these  matters,  as 
I  will  show  you  from  Cushing's  Manual  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Gushing 
in  his  Manual  relative  to  impeachment  articles  sets  forth  the  following, 
and  we  all  know  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a  Bible  wi&  all  legislative 
bodies: 

*'  The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not,  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the  strict  form 
and  accuracy  of  an  indictment,  they  are  sometimes  quite  general  in  the  form  of 
the  allegations ;  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to  contain,  so  mucli  certainty  us  to 
enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  the  proper  defense,  and  also  in  case  of  an 
acquittal  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  a  bar  to  another  impekuslmieDt.  Additional  ar- 
ticles may  be  exhibited,  especially,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  if  the  right  to  do  so  bas 
been  reserved,  at  any  stage  of  the  prosecution.  " 

Now,  if  the  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  shall  be  acquitted  on 
article  20,  (which  is  a  sweeping  charge,  that  "  he  has  since  the  4th  day 
of  January  1878  down  to  the  date  of  the  filing  and  making  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  been  guilty  of  frequenting  houses  oi  ill-fanie  and 
consorting  with  harlots,  and  thereby  brought  himself  and  his  high  office 
into  disrepute,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  youth,  and  good 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  admi^stra- 
tion  of  justice,  and  is  thereby  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office ")  if  he 
shall  be  acquitted  of  that  charge — ^if  by  your  votes,  when  you  shall  come 
to  record  them,  you  shall  say  not  guiltv  to  that  article, — ^is  it  not  mani- 
fest to  every  member  of  this  Senate,  whether  layman  or  lawyer,  that  if 
by  any  future  Legislature  he  should  be  charged  with  doiM  these  very 
things  during  those  times,  that  he  may  come  in  and  say  :  "  Hold,  I  have 
been  once  tried  upon  this  charge  by  the  only  court  competent  to  try  me, 
and  I  have  been  acquitted  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  have  no  jurisdiction 
and  ought  not  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  premises  ?  "  Most  cer- 
tainly he  could.  He  might  plead  it  in  bar  of  a  farther  impeachmenl^ 
and  so  with  the  17th  article,  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  ana 
if  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  then  it  is  plead  here  with  all  the 
nicety  and  distinctness  that  is  necessary  for  its  proper  adjudication. 

We  have  a  precedent  in  the  impeachment  of  Sherman  Page,  upon  an 
article  of  this  very  kind  and  character  ;  a  general  article,  the  article  is 
known  as  articles  10.    The  order  relative  to  what  might  be  done  under 
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Ibst  article  in  case  it  shcrald  ever  get  so  &r  in  thie  case,  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  ordered  hereby  that  the  respondent's  motion  to  quash  the 
tenth  article  be  and  the  same  is  overruled  unless  the  managers  shall  on 
or  before  the  first  proximo  file  a  bill  of  particulars  under  such  article 
ten,  then  no  e^'idence  shall  be  received." 

I  simply  read  that  to  show  that  it  has  been  decided  by  this  Senate 
that  articles  of  this  kind  were  not  demurrable  strictly,  as  this  article  has 
been  demurred  to.  That  objection  might  be  taken  to  them,  and  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  they  require  further  specification,  that  thaf 
mi^t  be  done,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  so  that  if  this  Senate  when 
it  comes  to  a  vote  upon  these  two  articles, — ^if  it  shall  be  found  in  their 
judgment  that  this  respondent  ought  to  be  put  to  answer  to  the  merits 
of  tnese  two  articles — that  then  an  order  of  that  character  or  something 
gimilar  might  be  made,  and  the  management  would  endeavor  to  conform 
their  action  thereto.  That  does  not,  however,  apply  to  article  18,  which 
18  die  article  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  and  also  the  attention  of  mv  friend 
flie  counselor,  Mr.  Alfis,  to  the  case  of  theCbmviamcealth  vs.  Alexander, 
cited  this  morning, — to  the  form  of  the  indictment.  We  have  been  at 
eousiderable  pains  and  trouble  to  get  that  Virginia  report.  It  is  not  in 
the  state  librarv  and  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  obtain  it.  The  vol- 
nme'I  am  going  to  read  from  now  is  Wharton's  Precedents  of  Indict- 
ments, at  section  889.  This  is  upon  a  question  of  an  indictment  — 
whether  the  action  of  a  judge  by  taking  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  was  indictable,  and  is  the  indictment  upon  which 
tlie  defendant  in  the  caae  of  Commonu^eaUJi  vs.  Alexander  was  tried.  It  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  line  of  argument  I  have  used  relative  to  the  three 
articles  for  I  have  finished  with  them.  I  simply  want  to  read  this 
indictment : 

That  A.,  B.,  and  C,  on,  and  C,  at,  and  C.  did  take  his  seat  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Loudon,  the  ninth  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  three,  on  the  bench  of  the  said  county  court,  and  act  as  a  justice  and  member 
of  tb«  court  then  and  there  sitting,  in  giving  his  vote  upon  a  judicial  question  and 
ounmation  at  the  time  depending  in  the  said  court,  and  in  signing  the  minutes 
«f  its  proceeding  as  presiding  justice  thereof,  M^iile  he,  the  said  A.  B.  was  in  a 
sUte  of  intoxication  from  the  drinking  of  spiritous  liquors,  which  rendered  him 
iDcompetent  to  the  discharge  of  .his  duty  with  decency,  decorum  and  discretion, 
iad  disqualified  him  from  a  fair  and  full  exercise  bf  his  understanding  in  matters 
tad  things,  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned,  judicially  before  him,  to  the  great 
(fiegrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  per- 
Ef>iu  in  authority ;  whereby  the  said  A.  B.  was  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  his  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  Loudon  against,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  brief  hy  the  managers,  we  were  under  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  whether  that  indictment  was  an  indict- 
ment under  tne  common  law  or  an  indictment  under  some  statute  of  the 
State  of  Virginia, — not  being  able  to  find  the  report ;  but  we  found  this 
precedent  and  our  articles  of  impeachment,  as  will  be  seen,^re  largely 
taken  from  that  as  a  precedent — for  a  similar  offense.  But  by  the  re- 
port of  the  case,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  read  this  morning,  the 
in^ctment  concludes  simply,  "against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  com- 
monwealth" without  alleging  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
etc.  And  I  think,  that  being  the  case,  every  lawyer  will  agree  with  me. 
It  must  be  conclusively  presumed  not  to  have  been  statutory  offense 
but  W8^  simply  a  common  law  offense,  because,  that  was  the  proper  and 
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legal  way  of  concluding  indictments  which  are  common  law  offei 
o^y. 

I  also  find  in  this  same  work  an  indictment  against  a  person  for 
torions  drunkenness,  on  page  4^7  : 

That  R.  T.,  on,  etc.,  at,  etc.,  and  on  divers  other  days  before  that  time, 
openly  and  notoriously  drunk,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  to  tbe  0 
injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the  eTU 
Ample,  etc. 

■ 

This  would  be  similar  to  our  charge  in  this  article  of  habitual  dnmki 
ness,  and  similar  to  our  charge  that  the  respondent  was  drunk  in  a  pul 
lie  place,  to-wit :    The  courts  of  the  lands.    Then  in  the  nqte  D.,  the 
thor  adds : 

As  to  the  second  reason  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  indictment  does  iMfl 
charge  the  defendant  as  a  common  drunkard,  and  a  nuisance  to  society,  it  cannoif 
prevail.  The  assignment  of  this  error  is  in  effect  substantially  the  same  with  thatj 
charge  in  the  indictment,  for  the  indictment  does  not  charge  a  single  act  of  drunkpl 
enness  alone  but  repeated  acts  of  a  like  kind.  This  shows  that  the  offense  "wlb  4.1 
common  thing  with  the  defendant.  But  it  is  argued  that  a  man  may  be  drunk 
often  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  house,  which  is  only  a  private  injury  to  himself, 
in  which  the  public  is  not  concerned.  Suppose  this  reason  were  admissible, 
indictment  negatives  its  application  in  the  present  case,  for  the  charge  is  that  tbfl 
defendant  was  drunk  openly  and  notoriously,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pubUft; 
peace,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  tlW; 
tttate. 

*  There  were  two  forms  of  indictment  which  the  other  side  requested 
from  Manager  Hicks  last  night  at  the  time  of  the  interruption  mi^ht  b© 
produced  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate.  There  are  two  forms  of  iiyi 
dictment  concerning  habitual  drunkenness,  and,  I  may  say,  judicial 
drunkenness. 

I  may  strike  this  Senate  as  somewhat  strange  that  the  decisions  W6 
have  been  able  to  find,  denominating  this  public  drunkenness  as  a  com* 
mon  law  ofiense,  have  been  found  principally  in  the  southern  states  ;  I 
admit  that  it  struck  me  as  being  rather  singular  ;  but  that  is  explaiiied 
to  my  mind  by  this  fact,  that  in  the  northern  states,  more  thickly  settled 
and  having  more  villages  and  cities  than  our  southern  sisters,  this  matter 
has  been  regulated  by  statute  and  municipal  law,  to  a  larger  extent. 
You  can  scarcely  find  a  township  in  the  north,  or  a  village  or  a  city, — " 
and  I  may  add  in  the  south,  too,  in  these  latter  days, — but  what  has 
some  statutory  regulation  upon  the  question  of  drunkenness.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  city  of  St.  Paul,  almost  every  morning  you  will  find  in 
the  municipal  court,  certain  parties  arrested,  }i7i€d,  convicUd  and  impHsanr 
ed  for  simply  being  drunk.  It  is  an  offense.  It  is  punished  by  statute, 
in  many  states,  punished  in  almost  every  municipality,  and  where  there 
is  no  regulation  at  all,  it  is  punishable  at  common  law, — indictable  as 
such  even  in  our  own  State  of  Minnesota,  because  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  C€rtiimon  law  is  and  does  prevail  within  the  State  of  Minnesotal 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  see  I  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  extent  of  about  my  allotted  time.  We  appear  here  to 
maintain  our  charges  against  this  respondent,  we  appear,  as  we  nctified 
this  Senate,  by  resolution,  we  would  do,  to  present  particular  articles  of 
impeachment  and  to  make  them  good  by  proof  at  such  time  as  we  were 
advised  tbe  Senate  would  be  r,eady  to  hear  us.    We  have  appeared  heie 
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and  we  are  met,  not  by  denial  of  the  facts  but  by  an  admission  of  the 
facts,  coupled  with  a  denial  of  the  legal  conclusions  which  we  claim  to 
ftow  frona  tJiat  admission;  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent  that  this  demurrer  was  not  interposed  by  the  respondent 
hiinself ;  that  he  is  not  content  to  go  upon  the  record  as  having  willingly 
eome  into  this  court  and  admitted  the  fact  that  upon  these  16  or  18  occa- 
fiiona,  yes,  not  only  these  but  upon  every  other  occasion  alleged,  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  oflfences  of  which  he  stands  charged  in  these  im- 
peachment articles;  and  yet  that  they  are  not  and-  none  of  them  are  im- 
peachable offences.  I  was  glad  to  hear  it  said  that  that  was  an  inven- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  respondent's  counsel,  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  this  admission.  I  honor  the  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  for 
that  position.  It  would  not  be  fair  in  him  to  come  into  this  court  and 
admit  these  charges  in  this  manner  unless  he  was  prepared  to  go  out  of 
it  with  the  sentence  of  the  court  resting  upon  him  if  this  demurrer  shall 
be  overruled,  but  you  will  find  that  if  this  demurrer  shall  be  overruled 
they  will  be  asking  time  to  answer  these  charges.  They  will  be  asking 
a  day  to  be  set  for  the  trial  of  these  charges  and  will  then  come  in  with 
an  entirely  different  style  of  answei.  It  will  be  a  plea  of  not  guilty  as 
charged. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  taking  the  whole  responsibility  of  this^ 
have  lifted  it  from  the  shoulders  of  the  respondent  himself.  They  take 
it  npon  themselves  to  put  in  this  technical  plea,  and  if  it  is  overruled 
they  will  ask  time  to  answer.  But  we,  upon  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment have  to  accept  it  Just  as  it  stands;  we  have  to  accept  it  as  a  plea 
of  foilty  so  far  as  the  mcts  are  concerned,  that  there  is  no  offense  charged 
and  therefore  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  must  be  rendered,  that  is,  in 
effect,  by  the  sustaining  of  this  demurrer;  if  this  demurrer  shall  be  over- 
ruled, he  then  stands  convicted  before  this  court  upon  his  own  admis- 
aong  of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  therefore  we  have  had  to  meet  this 
argament  just  the  same  as  if  there  were  to  be  on  further  trial.  We  have 
a^ed  this  case;  we  have  produced  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  this  Senate  that  this  special  plea  ought  to  be  overruled  and 
the  respondent  .convicted  and  removed  from  oflBce.  We  have  endeavored 
toaigue  this  matter  dispassionately  and  without  color  or  feeling;  but  if 
we  have  shown  any  improper  warmth  in  this  argument,  if  we  have  shown 
any  d^ree  of  color  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  cold  blooded  discharge  of 
duty,  for  one  I  wish  to  say,  that  any  exhibition  of  that  kind  on  my 
part  is  entirely  a  work  of  the  htead  and  not  of  the  heart.  I  simply  want 
to  discharge  my  dutv  and  desire  that  this  Senate  shall  vote  intelligently 
upon  this  plea  and  demurrer,  and  let  the  consequences  fall  where  they 
mav. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  for  ten  minutes  further  for  Mr.  Manager  Collins  to  address  the 
Senate  as  he.  wishes  to  make  a  special  point  upon  the  special  plea. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
as  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  has  seen  fit  to  be  technical  here,  so  far 
as  the  language  of  some  of  our  specifications  are  concerned,  I  desire  to 
caD  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fjEict  that  a  very  great  mistake  has 
been  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  in  the  language  of  their 
demurrer, — a  mistake  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
one  and  I  hardly  know  where  to  place  the  liability.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  language  : 
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And  now  comes  E.  8c.  Jul  en  Cox,  the  respondeat  herein,  and  reserving^  ^%fl 
right  of  further  answeriiig  tjbereto,  should  he  be  so  advised,  demurs  to  the  ^M>M 
articles  of  impeachment,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  on  the  following  grdundU 
lo-wit :  T\ 

First.  That  the  facts  stated  in  said  articles  do  not  constitute  corrupt  conduQS:] 
in  office,  nor  anj  crime  or  crimes  or  misdemeanor  or  misdemeanors  in  office.  I 

In  this  case,  in  order  to  convict  of  these  crimes  the  offenses  or  m 
meanor,  or  misdemeanors  in  office  should  be  proved.  The  words 
office"  in  other  words,  are  no  part  of  our  constitution.  So  that,  white 
this  demurrer  might  be  strictly  true,  yet  it  would  be  no  answer.  TheiJ 
most  remarkable  part  of  this  demurrer,  however,  I  find  in  the  secocMi: 
and  third  points  which  are  made  here  : 

Second.  -  That  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not  charge  %hm  i 
respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  nor  with  any  crime  or  crimes  or  mlade*  : 
meanor  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Third.    That  in  and  by  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  this  reapoadeii^  ; 
is  not  charged  with  any  offense  of  matter  for  which  he  can  be  held  to  answer  ll^ 
and  before  this  court. 

Observe  the  language,  and  we  will  consider  the  two  together,— 
"  that  the  said  articles  and  each  Und  every  of  them,  do  not  charge,'* — 
well,  now,  supposing  they  do  not,  but  supposing  one  of  them  doeB,— 
they  say  that  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not 
charge  this  respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  'It  is  not 
sary,  gentlemen,  that  each  and  every  of  these  articles  should  charge 
oflFense, — ^not  at  all ;  but  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  lan- 
guage here.  In  other  words,  they  seem  not  to  have  drawn  this  deinurper. 
with  the  care  they  ordinarily  would  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  in  a  cx>u]:ft 
of  justice  the  demurrer,  so  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  would  not 
be  considered  for  a  moment,  simply  oecause  they  have  fallen  into  a 
grave  and  serious  error  in  the  use  of  language.  I  claim,  gentlemen, 
that  technically  speaking  the  only  points  that  may  be  considered  h^sa 
so  far  as  this  demurrer  is  concerned  are  in  relation  to  this  special 
plea : 

And  furthermore  this  respondent  demurs  to  the  17th,  18  and  20th  of  said  arti- 
cles, and  each  of  them,  on  the  further  and  particular  ground  that  the  facts  and 
charges  therein  set  forth  are  not  stated  ^ith  a  sufficient  distinctness,  deflniteneas 
and  certainty,  to  enable  or  require  this  respondent  to  answer  the  same. 

The  President.  Have  the  honorable  managers  concluded  their  ar- 
gument. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    They  have. 

On  motion  the  Senate  took  a  4:ecess  to  half  past  two  o'clock  v.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Court  of  Impeachment  met  at  2:30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  just  before  the  close  of  the  tQorn- 
ing  session  I  intimated  to  the  court  that!  there  would  probably  be  no 
further  argument  on  the  part  or  the  managers,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
board  of  managers,  Mr.  Smith  will  address  the  Senate  for  a  snort  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.     Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  :    I 
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fixm  1878  until  1881  this  man,  at  divers  other  times  than  the  16  times 
veretofore  named,  was  guilty  of  taking  voluntarily,  intoxicating  liquors, 
iod  the  managers  undertake  to  say  that  we  shall  come  forward  and  meet 
all  these  char^  with  five  witnesses  and  review  the  action  and  conduct 

this  man  from  1878  to  1881.,  Is  that  reasonable  or  right  ?  Is  that  the 
bie  certainty  with  which  a  man  is  entitled  to  be  charged   in  a 

imitial  proceeding  ?  Shall  we  not  have  the  right  to  know,  Mr.  President 
Seoators,  when  and  where  and  in  what  particulars  we  are  charged 

th  these  flagrant  acts  of  misbehavior  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties, 
that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  with  our  witnesses  to  meet  the  trying 
onfeal?  Shall  it  oe  said  that  we  shall  go  into  a  trial  here  and  prepare 
QiQiEdvee  to  review  the  action  of  this  man  for  three  years  upon  two 
l^nnte  charges,  one  of  drunkenness  and  the  other  of  lewdness,  and  to 
inircstigate  his  private  demeanor  and  behavior  during  that  entire  time 
yithoat  specifications  of  time,  place  or  manner  and  with  a  limitation  of 
ht  witn^ees  to  each  article  upon  us  ? 

Btrt  there  is  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  those  charges.  I  now  ask 
TOUT  attentive  consideration  to  three -articles, — the  18th,  19th  and  20th. 
Iffe  wiQ  take  the  20th  article  for  example. 

ThM  £.  St.  Jolien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Min- 
^ta for  the  ninth  judicml  district,  unmindful  of  his  duties  tis  such  judge,  and 
if  tie  dignity  and  proprieties  of  his  said  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
lltte  ttf  Minnesota,  did  at  divers  times,  since  the  4lh  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
^fttsQDdry  places  in  the  said  State,  demean  himself  In  a  lewd  and  disgraceful 
iser,  io  this,  that  he,  the  said  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  did  then  and  there  frequent 
ite  of  ill  fame,  and  eonsort  with  harlots,  whereh}^  he,  the  said  £.  St.  Juien 
»x,itttm)Qght  himself  and  his  high  office  into  disrepute,  to  the  manifest  injury 
f  tilt  morals  of  the  youth,  and  good  citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
[iilgnoe  of  the  administration  of   justice,  4&c. 

Now  it  is  not  charged,   Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  either  of  the 

last  articles,  that  he  committed  any  acts  therein  charged  in  the 

formance  or  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  and  I  undertake  to 

V}  ^  judge  or  officer  can   be  convicted  or  tried  by  this  court  of  im- 

lent  except  for  offenses  committed   in  the  discharge  of   his  duty 

sudb  officer.    Neither  of  the  three  last  charges  claim  that  he  was  in 

dischar^  of  the  duties  of  his  office  when  any  of  the  oflenses  charged 

^committed.    The  proposition  I   have  just  announced  is  I  think 

ided  on  reason  and  supported  by  an  unvarying  line  of   authorities. 

Ib  Story  on  the  constitution,  the  learned  author  says  : 

Another  inqniiT  growing  out  of  this  subject  is,  whether,  under  the  constitution, 
icts  are  impeachable  except  such  as  are  committed  under  color  of  office,  and 
therthc  parly  can  be  impeached  therefor  after  he  has  ceased  to  hold  office.  A 
led  commentator  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  liability-  to  im- 
fhmcnt  extends  to  all  who  have  been  as  well  as  to  all  \\'hoare,  in  public  office, 
lixm  the  other  point  his  languas^e  is  as  follows :  *  The  legitiiimte  causes  of  im- 
"iment  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  They  can  have  reference  only  to 
t ekaraeier  Kodi  official  duty .  The  words  of  the  text  are,  **  treason,  bribery, 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.' " 

Now  I  call  the  attention,  Mr.  President,  of  yourself  and  the  honorable 

itors  to  this  point :    That  the  words  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 

do  not  declare  that  a  man  can  be  impeached  for  reason,  bribery 

other  high  crimes  and  misdemenaors  in  office ;  the  constitution  of 

United  States  provides  that  certain  officials  can  be  impeached  for 
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of  the  offenses  charged  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.    The  clauee  ^ 
that  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  "where  no  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  delinquency"  is  evidently  itt^ 
serted  in  view  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  applicable  to  cases  bb  they 
may  arise.     It  was  in  view  of  these  authorities  and  of  the  provisions  of 
our  statute  that  I  was  compelled,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  m 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  these 
impeachment  articles.     I  dared  not,  in  view  of  the  facts  charged,  and  tfad 
evidence  adduced,  have  my  name  placed  upon  record  as  holding  thail 
offenses  of  the  kind  charged  in  these  articles  are  not  impeachable.      In 
my  judgment,  not  only  the  charges  of  drunkenness  upon  the  bench,  Imt 
the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  are  impeachable.    The  demurrer  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  all  the  facts  alleged  in  the  several  articles  demurred  to. 
The  respondent  therefore  admits  that  in  the  year  1879  upon  seven  dit 
ferent  occasions  whilst  acting  as  such  judge  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxicar 
tion  induced  by  the  voluntary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  a  like 
number  of  times  in  the  year  1881,  so  that  he  could  not  dischai^e  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  such  judge  faithfully  and  impartially  and  accord- 
ing to  his  best  learning  and  discretion,  as  required  by  his  oath  of  office. 
These  admissions  show  conclusively  that  the  offense  of  habitual  drunkexv- 
ness  is  established.    They  show  that  the  respondent  was  voluntarily  in- 
toxicated, that  he  was  upon  these  several  occasions  so  intoxicated  wbilsi 
acting  as  such  judge  that  he  could  not  dischai^e  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  dignity  and  decorum. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  exercsie  all  his  ability  natural  and  ac- 
quired when  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  If  he  be  disguised 
by  liquor  and  his  mind  clouded  by  intemperance  is  he  not  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  ?  If  he  is  found  upon  the  bench  ior 
toxicated  attempting  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  thereby  bringing  the 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute  to  the  evil  example  of  all  persons 
in  office,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  those  present,  can  it  be  truthfully 
said  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  offense  that  can  be  punished  by  impeach- 
ment? My  learned  friend  Mr.  AUis,  has  attempted  to  demonstiate  by 
an  ingenious  but  sophistical  argument,  that  drunkenness  upon  the 
bench  is  not  an  indictable  offense,  and  therefore  not  an  impeachable  one; 
and  claims  that  no  precedent  can  be  found  in  the  books  giving  color  tp 
any  such  proceeding. 

if  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  as  true,  as  they  stand  confessed  upon 
the  records,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  this  Senate  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
to  overrule  this  demurrer,  and  if  there  be  no  precedent  in  the  name  of 
Providence  is  it  not  your  duty  to  make  one  ?  I  feel  that  from  the  length* 
ened  discussion  already  had,  and  careful  attention  bestowed  by  the 
members  of  this  court  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
this  case,  that  you  are  now  ready  to  vote  upon  the  questions  involved 
and  submit  the  case  upon  our  part  without  a  further  consumption  of 
your  valuable  time. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Mr.  President  and  Senators  :  It  is  with  no  little  eiur 
barrassment  that  I  address  myself  to  the  duty  now  before  me,  not 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  the  principles  which  I  shall  seek  to  announce 
and  substantiate  are  not  the  well  established  principles  which  have 
marked  out  the  lines  of  all  jurisprudence  as  far  back  as  history  teaches, 
but  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  matter  of  this  imjportance,  where  a 
fellow  citizen,  holding  a  high  judicial  office,  is  either  to  go  forth  from  this 
trial  freed  from  the  aspersions  which  are  oast  upon  him  b^  thais 
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or  to  be  sent  ibrth  into  the  world  forever  disgraced,  to  live  from 
lis  time  forth  without  hope  of  preferment,  to  be  shttt  out  from  all  those 
aBpiTBtions  which  are  dear  to  every  honorable  citizen,  when  I  consider 
tut  this  subject  is  now  to  be  passed  upon  I  feel  that  the  abilities  of  any 
man,  however  eminent,  are  liax  too  limited, — the  knowledge  of  any  man, 
however  near  to  omniscience  it  may  come,  is  insuflScient,  to  present  this 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  question  at  stake. 
^  It  18  said  by  the  honorable  managers  that  we  stand  hereto-day  admit- 
ting that  we  have  committed  crimes  against  this  commonwealth.     I  say 
ion.  nay,  Mr  President  and  Senators.    We  admit  no  such  thing,  and 
ave  never  admitted  it.    If  what  we  maintain  be  true — ^if  the  charges 
which  are  made  in  these  several  articles  of  impeachment  be  no  ofifense 
cognisable  by  this  court,  and  We  admit  that  we  have  committed  them, 
we  do  not  admit  that  we  have  committed  an  offense.     If  the  offenses 
here  cfaaiged  are  to  be  tried  before  any  other  tribunal  and  this  is  not  the 
tribunal  before  which  they  should  be  presented,  we  are  not  wrong,  and 
we  do  no  wrong  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  respondent  when  we-present 
for  your  consideration  the  legal  princpiles  upon  which  that  proposition 
stands  and  has  stood  generation  after  generation  as  far  back  as  English 
history  can  be  read.    Those  propositions,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I 
am  here  now  to  maintain.     If  the  propositions  which  we  manitain  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  in  principle,  or  m  authority,  why  is  it  that  you  are 
caOed  upon  by  the  honorable  board  of  managers,  over  and  over  again, 
by  one  after  another,  to  hold  that  you  are  no  court, — that  you  are  gov- 
erned by  no.  principles  of  law, — that  you  are  governed  by  no  decisions 
of  any  court  that  has  gone  before  you, — that  you  are  governed  by  none 
of  the  principles  of  jurispriidence  which  go  with  the  cases  in  all  other 
oourte  and  tnals  and  preserve  the  defendant  from  wrong  and  injustice  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  honorable  manager  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  [Mr. 
Haimger  Smith]  pleads  with  all  the  vehemence  and  eloquence  of  one  of 
the  most  forcible  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  you 
discard  all  principle  and  rule  and  make  a  precedent  ?    Why  is  it  that  the 
honorable  board  of  managers  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  the  propo- 
sition that  this  honorable  court  must  now  make  a  precedent  which  has 
never  been  made  before  ?    If  the  legal  propositions  which  they  main- 
tain arc  founded  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  upon  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  which  have  gone  before  us, — ^if  they  believe  that  they 
aie  somm  in  principle — 'if  they  believe  that  they  should  be  abided  by 
by  this  court  and  by  the  courts  which  shall  come  afler  us — whv  do  they 
fit  you  now  to  make  a  precedent?    I  know  not  what  may  oe  in  the 
minds  of  yourself  Mr.  President  and  the  honorable  Senators  upon  this 
floor,  but  when  propositions  of  that  kind  in  the  course  of  a  judicial 
proceeding  are  made  by  the  prosecution,  they  impress  forcibly  upon  my 
mind  the  proposition  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  about  the 
positions  of  law  upon  which  they  maintain  their  prosecution. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers,  when  he  opened  his  case  to 
you,  announced  the  proposition  that  until  the  year  1866  it  had  never 
Deen  maintained  or  said  that  noi*  but  indictable  offenses  at  the  common 
law  could  be  impeached  either  in  England  or  the  United  States,  and  that 
Professor  Dwight  in  the  memorable  article  which  has  been  so  commented 
upon  here,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  principle  upon  which  this  de- 
iease  now  rests  itself.  He  maintained  farther  that  it  had  always  been 
held  in  all  trials  of  impeachment,  and  that  it  was  laid  down  by  the 
fondamental  works  upon  this  subject,  that  the  Senate  of  this  State  or  of 
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C»^Oiletf.i^9d  a  nuoftber  of  other  citizens  of  Travis  county^  asldiig  tlie  .reiBOTml  •<( 

appellant,  Bingliam  Trigg,  from  the  office  of  county  attorney,  to  which  he.  -^ffi 
beelectecl  at  the  general  election  in  February,  1876,  and  whirli  he  then — to^'wil^ 
on  the  18fh  of  April,  1877,  was  holding ;  and  setting  forth  as  grounds  for  JdH 
removal,  <im(»ng  other  things  not  pertinent  to  the  matter,  two  grounds,  ivliicflft 
wfa»,  that  since  his  said^election  he  had  been  guilty  of  habitual .  drunkeiMxeas  #^d 
official  misconduct.  It  was  instituted  under  Section  24  of  Article  5  of  the,  cqfi^ 
8titutionofl876." 

It  BeeniB  in  Texas  they  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  line  of  civilizattiau; 
and  mor^Jity^  that  they  have  got  this  doctrine,  that  habitual  dmnkeij- 
ness  is  a  cause  for  removal  from  office  incorporated  into. their  coiastito- 
tion. 


"It  was  instituted  under  Section  24  of  Article  5  of  the  constitution  of  187(^, ^ 

reads  as  follows :    *  County  judges,  county  attorneys,  clerks  of  ^the  district  .Gour$»« 
Justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  other  county  officers,  may  be  removed  pyr  tb^ 
judges  of   the  district   courts   for   incompeteney,  official  misconduct,,  ha]»iCii«] 
drunkenness,  or  other  causes  defined  by  law,  upon  the  cause  thereof  bein^  9^%. , 
forth  in  writing,  and  the  finding  of  its  truth  by  a  jury.'  '* 

Nk) w  one  of  the  objections  to  this  charge  was  that  the  offence  was.  noi 
sufroiently  stated.  The  charge  was  in  the  very  language  of  the  statute  ; . 
that  he  was  "  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness  and  official  naisconduct/' 

"The  petition,  filed  the  18th  of  April,  1877,  represents  that  Bingham  TriM%  ■ 
was  elected  county  attorney  for  the  county  of  Travis  at  the  general  election  £eia ' 
inFubruary,  1876/  that  he  was  duly  qualified  as  such,  and  is  now  actine  in  siidkiji 
capacity  ;  and  asks  his  removal  for  the  causes  set  forth.  Then  follows  the  charg^ 
of.  habitual  drunkenness,  as  foilows,  to-wit :  *  Your  petitioners  now  alleg^e,  and 
charge  the  fact  to  be,  that  since  the  election  of  Bingham  Trigg  to  the  office  of 
county  attorney  as  aforesaid,  he  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness.'  " 

Now  this  was  a  case,  Senators,  that  was  tried  in  court  with  all  the  tecdi*^ 
nicalities  which  are  thrown  around  proceedings  in  courts  of  general  juri»-* 
diction,  with  all  the  presumptions  that  surround  a  defendant  both  upon 
question  of  law  and  (Questions  of  fact,  to  be  resolved  in  his  favor.    It  waa 
not  before  a  court  of  hmited  jurisdiction,  as  is  this  body, — a  Senate, — ^but.. 
before  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction — the  Supreme  and  District  Courts 
of  Texas.    The  charge  simply   alleged  that  Bingham  Trigg,  since  hia 
election  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  "  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  i 
drunkenness."    To  which  is  added,  "  both  in  public  and  private  places, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  high  and  responsible  position." 

That  is  the  charge.  There  are  no  days  stated  there  at  what  time  he 
began  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  ;  there  is  nothing  set  forth  in  that 
charge  as  to  how  many  times  he  has  been  drunk,  in  order  to  infer  the 
fact  that  he  has,  by  a  number  of  times  having  been  drunk,,  finally  arn 
rived  at  that  stage  in  his  history,  when  he  can  possibly  and  probably  be 
called  an  habitual  drunkard.  It  is  simply  a  naked,  bold  asserUoa  in 
the  language  of  the  statute, — just  as  we  have  alleged  it  here  in  our  arti-^ 
cle  of  impeachment — that  he  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunk- 
enness.   Now  the  court  say,  (answering  the  objections  of  counsel :) 

"  Other  allegations  are  made  about  his  having  been  put  in  the  cala- 
boose, and  being  tried  before  the  mayor,  and  being  arrested  by  .the  .po- 
lice oncers  and  shooting  pistols,  and  assaulting  some  one,  and  oth^r 
suc^i  thingSj  all  of  jvhich  are  wholly  impertinent  to.tl^is,  diaige." 
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^  Tbey  «i«  imp^tinent  and  unnecessary,  and  should  have  been  ex- 
ponged,  beeause,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
doD  invoked  for  his  removal  from  office.  If  he  was  guilty  of  habitual 
dninkemiess,  he  was  thereby  unfitted  to  hold  said  office,  irrespective  of 
its  effects  upon  hie  capacity  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  or  upon  his 
moral  character  or  conduct  in  public  and  private,  as  an  individual  in  the 
eommunity,  however  efficient  his  official  capacity  or  innocent  in  his 
conduct,  or  the  reveise  in  either,  he  might  nave  been,  were  matters 
wholly  immateri^  and  out  of  place  in  the  charge  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness, which  is  itself  sufficient  ^ound  for  removal." 

My  Mend,  counsellor  Allis,  in  his  argument  upon  this  very  point,  in- 
asted  tiiat  a  judge  might  be  drunk,  that  he  might  be  habitually  drunk, 
and  yet  it  was  no  ground  for  his  removal;  because  he  might  be  drunk 
and  still  be  an  upright,  inflexible  judge,  of  great  integrity  upon  other  mat- 
tes, but  this  court  m  Texas — formed  under  a  constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  habitual  drunkenness  should  be  a  ground  for  removal  from 
office,— takes  an  entirely  different  view  and  says  : 

Hovem  efficient  in  his  official  capacity  or  innocent  in  his  conduct  or  the  re- 
Tene,  in  eitlier  be  may  have  been,  were  wholly  immaterial  and  out  of  place  in  the 
cbaige  of  habitual  drunkenness  which  is  itself  sufficient  ground  for  removal. 
Tikijf  might  be  used  in  evidence  to  show  the  degree  of,  or  the  want  of  it,  but  not 
otiienrise. 

This  ft  not  a  trial  to  inflict  punishment  for  an  offense,  but  to  ascertain  a  fact: 
Btbitnal  dmnkennefis,  if  found,  the  constitution  has  declared  to  be  in  and  of  it- 
self a  aafficieat  ground  of  unfitness  for  such  office. 

Sow,  there  is  a  decision,  which  I  claim,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  up- 
on that  point  of  habitual  drunkenness — ^and  the  constitution  of  this 
Qomt  is  of  more  moment  and  more  weight  than  all  the  opinions  that 
Qanid  Webster  and  Charles  Sumner  and  all  those  other  lawyers  that 
have  aigued  mattens  of  this  kind  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  case,  that  have  been  read  in  our  hearing  ;  because  that  opinion  comes 
from  a  judicial  bench  that  has  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other  either  in 
the  punishment  or  the  acquittal  of  that  defendant.  It  is  a  non-preju- 
diced,  unbiased,  impartial  decision  from  a  court  of  high  standing,  as  to 
what  is  habitual  drunkenness  ;  or  rather  as  to  the  allegation  necessary 
to  prodi^  before  a  court  of  impeachment  or  any  other  court  upon  a 
chaige  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

Our  statute  has  been  read  in  your  hearing  which  provides  that  habit- 
lul  drunkenness  of  any  office  holding  office  under  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  removal  from 
office  by  the  authority  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  Taking  for 
gonted,  as  I  think  this  Senate  must  take  for  granted,  that  you  are  sim- 
ply to  inquire  as  to  whether  there  are  grounds  sufficient  alleged  against 
this  respondent  that  he  should  be  removed  from  office,  that  statute  cer- 
tainly has  a  binding  effect. 

Hie  counsel  slated  in  bis  angument  that  the  legislature  could  not  en- 
large Hud  powers  of  this  Senate ;  they  could  not  abridge  the  powers 
of  this  Senajfce?  they  could  make  no  change  whatever  in  the  fundamen- 
tal law  so  as  to  ^ect  a  person  who  was  elected  under  the  constitution, 
to  rive  greater  powers  to  the  Senate,  or  to  detract  from  the  powers  al- 
eaihr  given. 

Now  the  legislature  have  assun^  to  do  no  such  thing.  They  have 
a^4eni(fted  to  say  in  their  judgment  what  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  re- 
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moval  from  office ;  thejr  have,  as  it  were,  interpreted  the  word  misd^ 
meanor ;  the^  have  said  that  habitual  drunkenneBS  shall  be  sufficic 
ground  for  his  removal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  as  to  the  whys 
wherefores  of  the  passage  of  that  little  act  of  1878.    Some  of  the 
ators  upon  this  floor  may  have  been  members  of  the  l^slature 
passed  it.    I  will  not  advert  to  it  any  further  than  simply  to  call 
mind  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  act  in  1878,  and  that  the  neceseil 
for  the  act  has  been  made  patent  and  is  to-day  patent  by  these  pr< 
ings. 

Now  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  (Mr.  Buck,)  asked 
Manager  Hicks  a  question  as  to  the  habitual  drunkenness  of  a  jud] 
upon  the  streets,  everywhere,  all  around, — ^whether  this  is  applicaole 
him  or  whether  he  must  have  been  drunk  upon  the  bench.    I  will  ei 
deavor  to  answer  that  question.    A  district  judge  is  always  upon  tl 
bench.    He  has,  always  to  be  ready  to  bring  into  play  those  qualitii 
of  learning,  those  qualities  of  judgment  with  which  nature,  study 
opportunity  have  fitted  and  endowed  him. 

Our  statute  provides,  page  745,  that  "  in  addition  to  the  general  BXki 
special  terms  provided  by  law,  the  district  court  is  always  open  for  th^i 
transaction  of  business  ;"  The  iudge  cannot  lie  down  upon  his  bed 
slumber  at  night,  but  he  is  liable  to  be  called  up  by  some  litigant  tu 
ing  business  before  that  court.  The  judge  cannot  go  in  to  take  his  noon- 
day meal  but  what  some  attorney  or  counselor  is  liable  to  come  to 
elbow  and  say  :  "  Here,  your  honor,  I  have  a  client  in  the  jail  of  Rai 
sev  county, — I  have  a  client  incarcerated  unlawfully  in  the  jail  of  Ni< 
ollet  county, — I  have  a  client  here  or  there,  that  has  business  before  thi 
court  and  I  demand,  sir,  your  hearing  at  this  time."  It  does,  not  lie 
his  heart  to  say  "  no  "  because,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,*  which  hi 
has  sworn  to  uphold  and  support,  "  in  addition  to  the  general  terms  thi 
district  court  is  always  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  for  th< 
entry  of  judgments,  of  decrees,  of  orders  of  course,  and  all  such  orde] 
as  have  been  granted  by  the  court  or  judges,  or  for  the  hearing  and  de-j 
termination  of  all  matters  brought  before  the  court  or  judge."  He  can-| 
not  lock  himself  up  to  a  defense  of  that  kind, — ^that  he  has  a  right  toj 
play  the  wanton, — ^that  he  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  debauchery  ; — atj 
nis  own  time  to  do  these  acts  which  the  impeachment  articles  charge! 
him  with, — and  then  claim  that  he  did  it  outside  his  office  and  when  he! 
was  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  office.  The  State  faasi 
clothed  him  with  the  sacred  garments  of  a  judge  in  order  that  the  suitorBj 
and  the  litigants  of  this  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  and  privil^e  or 
having  their  rights  secured  to  them  and  theirmongs  r^resseS  ;  anlhas| 
declared  that  he  shall  be  at  all*times  ready  and  willing  to  discharge  the! 
duties  of  his  office  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  learning  and  I 
discretion.  Not  only  has  me  State  clothed  him  with  these  powers,  but| 
he  has  sworn  that  he  would  so  discharge  them.  And  yet  the  respondent 
comes  here,  gentlemen,  and  admits  that  during  all  this  time  he  has  been 
guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  insists  there  is  no  offense  charged. 

Now,  as  to  these  other  articles,  17  and  20.  What  do  we  find  in  ar- 
ticle 17  ?    Leaving  out  the  preamble  of  the  article  it  says  : 

That  at  divers  and  sundry  other  times  and  places  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  not 
enumerated  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1878,  to  the  15th  of  October,  1881.  Now  mark  the  language;  **  not  enumeratad 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles.'' 
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Within  your  jurisdiction, — not  in  Iowa, — ^not  in  any  of  our  sister 
ststes  or  territories, — ^but 

Within  the  State  of  Minnesota,  from  the  4th  day  of  January,  1878,  to  the  15th 
dqr  ef  October,  A.  D.  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge, 
dia  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  of  other 
matters  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge  for  trial,  while  he,  the  said  K.  St. 
Jnlien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoder- 
ate use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  objection  to  that  article,  I  understand,  as  a  lawyer,  is,  that  it  is 
indefinite  and  uncertain  ;  that  while  the  managers  have  charged  him  in 
sixteen  separate  and  distinct  instances  with  direct  violation  of  his  of- 
ficial oath,  direct  instances  in  which  he  entered  upon  official  duties  that 
heie  we  intend  to  group  in  the  whole  state,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  judicial  career  down  to  the  finding  of  these  articles  of  impeachment; 
and  because,  forsooth,  we  do  that,  they  are  vague  and  indefinite 
and  uncertain  and  the  respondent  ought  not  to  be  put  to  answer. 

This  is  simply  an  allegation  that  during  his  whole  judicial  career 
down  to  the  time  of  the  finding  of  these  articles,  at  every  term  of  court 
he  has  been  guilty  of  these  "  peccadilloes,"  (I  will  use  the  word  of  the 
counsel  for  iSie  respondent)  these  little  peccadilloes  that  are  found  in  this 
article.  The  respondent  claims  that  he  cannot  answer  that  charge.  I 
put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  every  Senator  upon  this  floor  :  If  he  can- 
not answer  that  charge, — ^that  he  has  not  been  guilty  at  other  places,  why 
then  the  chaige  will  perhaps  be  amended.  But  is  claimed  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  used.  That  large  corporations, — (I  recollect  the  little  insinuation 
that  the  counsel  threw  out, — ^we  heard  it  somewhat  in  the  other  end  of 
this  capitol  when  these  articles  were  being  framed,)  that  some  large  cor- 
poration that  had  immense  interests  at  stake  in  the  ninth  judicial  dis- 
trict might,  by  the  use  of  money,  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stern,  incorrupt- 
ible, inflexible  judge,  and  get  some  pliant  tool  of  their  own,  elevated  to 
the  "wool  sack"  and  that  their  money  might  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  iron  into  the  soul  of  this  respondent,  to  secure  nis  con- 
viction and  removal  from  office.  I  do  not  think  the  insinuation  was 
well  grounded ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact, — at  least  I 
kno^  of  none,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  this  board  of  managers,  that 
they  know  of  none. 

If  iftiis  respondent  was  not  and  has  not  been  guilty  as  charged  in  that 
allegation, — at  other  times  than  at  these  sixteen  times, — certainly  this 
Senate  will  hardly  think  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  suborn  wit- 
nesses to  prove  itr— that  they  are  going  to  induce  men  to  commit  perjury 
to  prove  it — ^that  monejr  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  un- 
wiUing  parties  or  swift  witnesses,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  prove  these 
&ctB  ;  not  at  all. 

Just  so  about  the  20th  article.  The  20th  article  charges  him  with  the 
usual  verbiage  of  demeaning  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner, 
in  that  he  fi^uents  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorts  with  harlots.  Now 
it  is  a  well  understood  proposition  that  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame  and  consorting  with  harlots  is  an  offense;  it  is  an  offense  at  com- 
mon law.  These  books  are  full  of  authorities  to  that  effect;  I  will  not 
take  your  time  by  reading  them,  it  is  of  the  same  class  of  offenses  as 
drxmkenness,  it  is  indictable  as  such,  and  this  charge  in  the  20th  article 
Wis  under  the  same  rules  of  law  that  the  other  articles  do  and  the  re- 
Bpondent  says  he  cannot  answer  these    charges.     I    am  willing  to 
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admit  for  the  sake  of  the  aFgrtment,  that  if  this  were  a  o€Mut  of 
jurisdiction,  if  this  were  a  court  in  which  a  man  could  be  punished  fiM 
the  offenses  alleged  in  these  articles,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  shoiildl 
be  able  to  plead  a  conviction  or  acquittal  in  bar  as  to  saf  aepet&te  or 
distinct  offense  upon  being  subsequently  charged,  that  the  aartieles  Hii|Elii 
be  open  to  the  objection  which  the  counsel  brings  against  them.  Haf 
in  a  court  of  inipeachment  an  entirely  different  rule  prevails,  the  latf-^ 
tudeis  greater;  and  why  is  it  greater?  There  is  no  attorney  geueralp 
there  is  no  county  attorney,  the  people  are  not  represented  in  the  lower 
House  except  by  their  chosen  representatives  sent  from  the  vari<m8 
counties;  they  are  not  necessarily  represented  by  skilled  law  officers,  th^ 
are  not  necessarily  represented  by  skilled  law  vers,  (at  least  if  they  area* 
represented  it  is  simply  the  good  fortune  of  tne  people),  and  they  aM 
not  always  represented  by  gentlemen  whose  business  it  has  been  to  giv# 
attention  to  these  matters;  articles  of  impeachment  aare  taken  up  in  Hm 
usual  course  and  amid  the  general  rush  of  legislative  business;  that  sam* 
nicety  and  time  necessary  to  procure  and  produce  strictiy  legal  indie^ 
ments  is  not  given  and  is  not  devoted  and  is  not  expectea  by  Houses  of 
Representatives;  therefore,  more  latitude  is  allowed  in  these  matters,  as 
I  will  show  you  from  Cushing's  Manual  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Gushing 
in  his  Manual  relative  to  impeachment  articles  sets  forth  the  following 
and  we  aU  know  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a  Bible  with  all  l^islative 
bodies: 

"  The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not,  and  do  not  in  f^ict  piHrsue  the  strict  form 
and  accuracy  of  an  indictment,  they  are  sometimes  quite  general  in  the  form  of 
the  allegations ;  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to  contain,  so  much  certainty  as  to 
enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upoti  the  proper  defense,  and  also  m  case  of  tm 
acquittal  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  a  bar  to  another  impeachment.  Additional  ar* 
tides  may  be  exhibited,  especially,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  if  the  right  to  do  so  has 
been  reserved,  at  any  stage  of  the  prosecution.  '* 

Now,  if  the  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  shall  be  acquitted  on 
article  20,  (which  is  a  sweeping  charge,  that  "he  has  since  the  4th  day 
of  January  1878  down  to  the  date  of  the  filing  and  making  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  been  guilty  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame  and 
consorting  with  harlots,  and  thereby  brought  himself  and  his  high  office 
into  disrepute,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  youth,  and  good 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  aami^j^stra- 
tion  of  justice,  and  is  thereby  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office  '^  if  he 
shall  be  acquitted  of  that  charge — ^if  by  your  votes,  when  you  shall  come 
to  record  them,  you  shall  say  not  guilty  to  that  article, — ^is  it  not  mani- 
fest to  every  member  of  this  Senate,  whether  lavman  or  lawyer,  that  if 
by  any  future  Ijegislature  he  should  be  charged  with  doing  these  very 
things  during  those  times,  that  he  may  come  in  and  say  :  "  Hold,  I  have 
been  once  tried  upon  this  charge  by  the  only  court  competent  to  try  me, 
and  I  have  been  acquitted  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  have  no  jurisdiction 
and  ought  not  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  premises  ?  "  Most  cer- 
tainly he  could.  He  might  plead  it  in  bar  of  a  further  impeachment, 
and  so  with  the  17th  article,  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  and 
if  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  then  it  is  plead  here  with  all  the 
nicety  and  distinctness  that  is  necessary  for  its  proper  adjudication. 

We  have  a  precedent  in  the  impeachment  of  Sherman  Page,  upon  an 
article  of  this  very  kind  and  character  ;  a  general  article,  the  article  ia 
known  as  articles  10.    The  order  relative  to  what  might  be  done  under 
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Ihat  article  in  case  it  shaald  ever  get  so  &r  in  thiB  case,  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  ordered  hereby  that  the  respondent's  motion  to  quash  the 
lenth  article  be  and  the  same  is  overruled  unless  the  managers  shall  on 
or  before  the  first  proximo  file  a  bill  of  particulars  under  such  article 
ten,  then  no  evidence  shall  be  received." 

I  simply  read  that  to  show  that  it  has  been  decided  by  this  Senate 
that  articles  of  this  kind  were  not  demurrable  strictly,  as  this  article  has 
been  demurred  to.  That  objection  might  be  taken  to  them,  and  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  they  require  further  specification,  that  thaf 
mi^t  be  done,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  so  that  if  this  Senate  when 
it  comes  to  a  vote  upon  these  two  articles, — ^if  it  shall  be  found  in  their 
judgment  that  this  respondent  ought  to  be  put  to  answer  to  the  merits 
of  these  two  articles — ^thatthen  an  order  of  that  character  or  something 
similar  might  be  made,  and  the  management  would  endeavor  to  conform 
their  action  thereto.  That  does  not,  however,  apply  to  article  18,  which 
IS  the  article  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  and  also  the  attention  of  mv  friend 
the  counselor,  Mr.  AUis,  to  the  case  of  theCommonwealth  vs.  Alexander, 
cited  this  morning, — ^to  the  form  of  the  indictment.  We  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  and  trouble  to  get  that  Virginia  report.  It  is  not  in 
(he  state  library  and  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  obtain  it.  The  vol- 
mne^I  am  goin^  to  read  from  now  is  Wharton's  Precedents  of  Indict- 
ments, at  section  889.  This  is  upon  a  question  of  an  indictment  — 
whether  the  action  of  a  judge  by  taking  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  was  indictable,  and  is  the  indictment  upon  which 
the  defendant  in  the  case  of  CommonweaUk  vs.  Alexander  was  tried.  It  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  line  of  argument  I  have  used  relative  to  the  three 
articles  for  I  have  finished  with  them.  I  simply  want  to  read  this 
indictment : 

That  A.,  B.,  and  C,  on,  and  C,  at,  and  C.  did  take  his  seat  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Loudon,  the  ninth  of  Aufi^ust,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
md  three,  on  the  bench  of  the  said  county  court,  and  act  as  a  justice  and  member 
of  tb«  court  then  and  there  sitting,  in  giving  his  vote  upon  a  judicial  question  and 
emnination  at  the  time  depending  in  the  said  court*  and  in  signing  the  minutes 
of  its  proceed! uff  as  presiding  justice  thereof,  wliile  he,  the  said  A.  B.  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  from  the  drinking  of  spiritous  liquors,  which  rendered  him 
iDcompetent  to  the  discharge  of  .his  duty  with  decency,  decorum  and  discretion, 
sad  disqualified  him  from  a  fair  and  full  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters 
tod  things,  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned,  judicially  before  him,  to  the  grea>t 
diagrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  per- 
aons  in  authority ;  whereby  the  said  A.  B.  was  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  his  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  Loudon  against,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  brief,  by  the  managers,  we  were  under  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  whether  that  indictment  was  an  indict- 
ment under  the  common  law  or  an  indictment  under  some  statute  of  the 
State  of  Virginia, — ^not  being  able  to  find  the  report ;  but  we  found  this 
precedent  and  our  articles  of  impeachment,  as  will  be  seen,^re  largely 
taken  from  that  as  a  precedent — for  a  similar  offense.  But  by  the  re- 
port of  the  case,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  read  this  morning,  the 
indictment  concludes  simply,  "against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  com- 
monwealth" without  alleging  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  conmionwealth, 
etc.  And  I  think,  that  being  the  case,  every  lawyer  will  agree  with  me. 
It  must  be  conclusively  presumed  not  to  nave  been  statutory  offense 
but  wps  simply  a  commoti  law  oflfense,  because,  that  was  the  proper  and 
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legal  way  of  ooncluding  indictments  which  are  common  law 
oi^y.  ! 

I  also  find  in  this  same  work  an  indictment  against  a  person  for  I10 

torious  drunkenness,  on  page  457  :  ] 

i 

That  R.  T.,  on,  etc.,  at,  etc.,  and  on  diyers  other  days  before  that  timey  wm 

openly  and  notoriously  drunk,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  to  the  uiM 

injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the  evil  mm 

Ample,  etc.  \ 

m 

This  would  be  similar  to  our  charge  in  this  article  of  habitual  drxmlceaj 
ness,  and  similar  to  our  charge  that  the  respondent  was  drunk  in  a  putaj 
lie  place,  to-wit :  The  courts  of  the  lands.  Then  in  the  note  D.,  the  aJS^ 
thor  adds :  1 


As  to  the  second  reason  in  arrest  of  iudgment,  that  the  indictment  does 
charge  the  defendant  as  a  common  drunkard,  and  a  nuisance  to  society,  it  caanoi^ 
prevail.  The  assignment  of  this  error  is  in  efifect  substantially  the  same  "witli  thtt 
charge  in  the  indictment,  for  the  indictment  does  not  charge  a  single  act  of  drunlc*! 
enness  alone  but  repeated  acts  of  a  like  kind.  This  shows  that  the  offense  imti^  4| 
common  thing  with  the  defendant.  But  it  is  argued  that  a  man  may  be  drunk 
often  as'he  pleases  in  his  own  house,  which  is  only  a  private  injury  to  himself, 
in  which  the  public  is  not  concerned.  Suppose  this  reason  were  admissible, 
indictment  negatives  its  application  in  the  present  case,  for  the  charge  is  that  thti 
defendant  was  drunk  openly  and  notoriously,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pabtto; 
peace,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  XM 
titate. 

*   There  were  two  forms  of  indictment  which  the  other  side  rec|uested 
from  Manager  Hicks  last  night  at  the  time  of  the  interruption  might  b© 

Sroduced  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate.    There  are  two  forms  of  in* 
ictment  concerning  habitual   drunkenness,  and,  I  may  say,  judicial 
drunkenness. 

I  may  strike  this  Senate  as  somewhat  strange  that  the  decisions  W9 
have  been  able  to  find,  denominating  this  public  drunkenness  as  a  corn* 
mon  law  offense,  have  been  found  principally  in  the  southern  states  ;  I 
admit  that  it  struck  me  as  being  rather  singular  ;  but  that  is  explained 
to  my  mind  by  this  fact,  that  in  the  northern  states,  more  thickly  settled 
and  having  more  villages  and  cities  than  our  southern  sisters,  this  matter 
has  been  regulated  bv  statute  and  municipal  law,  to  a  larger  extent. 
You  can  scarcely  find  a  township  in  the  north,  or  a  village  or  a  city,— 
and  I  may  add  in  the  south,  too,  in  these  latter  days, — but  what  has 
some  statutory  regulation  upon  the  question  of  drunkenness.     For  in- 
stance, in  this  city  of  St.  Paul,  almost  every  morning  you  will  find  in 
the  municiual  court,  certain  parties  arre8ted,j^«^d,  convicted  and  imprisont- 
ed  for  simply  being  drunk,     it  is  an  offense.     It  is  punished  by  statute, 
in  many  states,  punished  in  almost  every  municipality,  and  where  there 
is  no  regulation  at  all,  it  is  punishable  at  common  law, — ^indictable  as 
such  even  in  our  own  State  of  Minnesota,  because  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  ceoimion  law  is  and  does  prevail  ^vithin  the  State  of  Minnesota^ 
Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  see  I  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  extent  of  about  my  allotted  time.     We  appear  here    to 
maintain  our  charges  against  this  respondent,  we  appear,  as  we  notified 
this  Senate,  by  resolution,  we  would  do,  to  present  particular  articles  of 
impeachment  and  to  make  them  good  by  proof  at  such  time  as  we  were 
advised  the  Senate  would  be  rjeady  to  hear  us.    We  have  appeared  here 
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•      •  •  '      ,•• 


TUESDAY,  JAN.  10,  1S82.  165  '    .   '       .  ^    *       ^_  ' 

I     Personal  service  of  the  foregoing  specifications  upon  the  undersigned  /        .     •      *   .  ^     - 

on  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1885,  is  hereby  acknowledged.  .        '     '   -     , 

Jno.  W.  Arctandkr,  .         '  .      '      ^    *♦* 

'  Of  Counsel  for  the  Respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox.  -^    *'t\       •;  •     ' 

The  Prkident.    At  the  last  session  of  the  Senate,  during  the  consid-  *'••*-  w^ 

eiation  of  the  demurrer  filed  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  it  was  ?       '  '    "*•  v 

[  intimated  that  in  case  that  demurrer  should  be  overruled  by  the  court,  •'  ....  .'* 

i  counsel  for  the  respondent  would  desire  to  make  further  motion  before  '  '  . 

j  proceeding  to  the  trial,  on  the  merits.     It  will  be  proper  now  before  pro-       ^  '  \  ^ '    •.  •  ^    '  '*^.  . 

oeeding  to  trial  for  counsel  to  present  motions.  V '      .        -.*.-* 

Mb.  Abctaxdeb.     I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  it  is  now  a  proper  time  •  *  ^/     .     "  ,  • ,  -• 

to  file  the  respondent's  answer,  and  I  hereby  do  so.  #',•'•••' 
Tlie  President.    The  counsel  for  the  respondent  file  the  follomng  .      •       -       \  • 

r  answer,  which  will  be  read  by  the  clerk  : —  •-.;-..•••' 

ANSWER.  •'  -♦    ••••  •    '  - 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 

High  Court  of  Impeachment. 


•  • 


« 


i  b  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.   St.   Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  \    •           »     .   •  ^* 

(     district  court  in  and  for  the  9th  district :                                ^  '•♦*•* 

And  now  comes  the  above  named  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  and  •     ^       .        '         • 

Diotesting  against  the  manifest  defects,  errors,  informalities  and  insuf-  ^  .   •  "          ^          .  * 

ndencies  contained  in  the  alleged  articles  of  impeachment,  alleged  to  '  *          *           *',  \     . 

lisve  been  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  ,        *               '       *       .*      • 

the  State  of  Minnesota  and  against  the  want  of  jurisdiction  of  court,  *  *         '^•^    ^i  '              ♦ 

md  reserving  to  himself  all  right  and  benefit  of  exception  thereto  and  ^        •    .^        *      * 

to  the  insufficiencies  and  defects  of  said  articles  on  their  face  appearing,  •        • .  ^  \          •^^  •    .  ^ 

reepectftdly  submits  the  following  answer  to  said  articles  :  •'•♦*'*,•*•.•*'* 


't 


h .' 


•  •  •      '       '  ♦      % 


d»  I  >/•* 


»\      •  m 


1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  first  article,  ,        ^ 
respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this,                   '.*      • 
that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
c^ce,  a  crime,  a  mLidemeanor,  or  a  public  ofiense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  said  article  respondent  alleges,  '•     .  '^    •     *"  W 
that  no  testimony  whatever  was  ever  adduced  either  before  the  House  of                    '    ,•     ^     .*       ' 
Representatives  or  before  any  committee  of  said  house,   on  the  charge  .    '  •  *  • 
in  said  article  contained,  substantiating  said  charge,  or  upon  which  to                    .j 
base  said  charge,  but  that  the  same  was  voted  by  said  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  being  supported  by  any  evidence  whatsoever. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article,  and  the 
pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  •• 

Md  every  all^ation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained,  *  •  ';        ••  •  •^'  .*    .      .  / 

and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  al-  i  *•*./:■.'*..  '•  .    ' 

legauon,  either  in  the  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  •'      •^.^' -  '•*'*..•.!'         ••  '\  * 

save  and  except  that  respondnnt  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article  •  .*  .     ;   ^  J*  •  '  *  -      .    *^.     "         *  •* 

specified  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  .'..'.'.'  '      •■••-*'••*.        .  !  * 

iaandfor  the  ninth  judicial  district.  i  '  *'   ' 


•  •  •  *  •  M^  ^ 


i. 


•   V 


JOVRNAIi  OF  IBS  8BHATE. 

mea  E.  8c.  Jnlen  Cox,  t)ie  re<ipondeDt  hereiH.  And  neervug  tli<r 
r  iDawerins  tb«relD,  should  he  be  so  ttdviaed,  demara  to  the  m^lA 
iachment,  and  each  and  every  of  tbem,  od  the  fullowing  groonidi^ 


!,  in  order  to  convict  of  these  crimes  ttie  offensee  or  mi3<4«- 
isdemeanore  in  office  should  be  proved.  The  words  "  in 
er  words,  are  no  part  of  our  constitution.  So  that,  whil« 
r  nii^ht  be  strictly  true,  yet  it  would  be  no  answer.  The. 
:able  part  of  this  demurrer,  however,  I  find  in  the  second 
nte  which  are  made  here  : 

it  the  HSid  articlea,  aad  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not  charge  thifl 
li  cor(iipi  coaducl  in  ofSce,  nor  with  any  crime  orcrimea  or  mi«de' 
emeanors  id  nfflce. 

.  in  and  li;  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  this  reapoadeof 
with  any  oftease  of  matter  for  which  he  can  be  lield  to  answer  by 


le  language,  and  we  will  consider  the  two  together, — 
id  articles  and  each  Und  every  of  them,  do  not  charge," — 
pposing  they  do  not,  but  suppoeit^  one  of  them  does, — 
t  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not 
ispondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  -It  is  not  necQ»- 
en,  that  each  and  every  of  these  articles  should  charge  an 
at  all ;  but  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  lan- 
In  other  words,  they  seem  not  to  have  drawn  this  demurrer, 
they  ordinarily  would  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  in  a  coort 
demurrer,  bo  far  as  these  points  are  conc^ned,  would  not 
for  a  moment,  simply  because  they  have  fallen  into  a 
irioUB  error  in  the  use  of  lai^liage.  I  claim,  gentleoxen, 
Uy  speaking  the  only  points  that  may  be  considered  bere. 
B  demurrer  is  concerned  are  in  relation  to  this   special 


lore  this  respondent  demon  to  tJie  17th,  IS  and  20th  of  said  arti- 
•t  them,  on  the  further  and  particular  ground  that  the  btcta  ajid 
aet  forth  are  not  stated  with  a  sufSclent  diatinctness,  deflniteniefla 
:o  enable  or  require  this  respondent  to  answer  the  same. 

lENT.     Have  the  honorable  managers  concluded  their  ax- 

jr  HioKS.     They  have. 

the  Senate  took  access  to  half  past  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTEKKOON  SESSION. 

of  Impeachment  met  at  2:30  p.  M.,  pursuant  to  a^joum- 

;r  Hicks.     Mr.  President,  just  before  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ntimated  to  the  court  that  there  would  probably  be   no 
lent  on  the  part  or  the  managers,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
Qgers,  Mr.  Smith  will  address  the  Senate  for  a  short  time, 
jr  Smith.     Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  6enate  :     I 
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save  and  except,  that  ret^pondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article 
asentioned,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  tlic  State  of  Minne- 
iota  in  and  for  the  9th  judicial  difitrict. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
sptmdent  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  ar- 
iirle  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  of- 
fii*,  or  of  anv  misl>ehavior  in  otfi(;e,  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor 
»t  all,  either  iu^  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

IV. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  niattei's  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  fourth  in  the 
fcnrth  article,  respondent  protests  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient 
in  law  in  this  :  That  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either 
corrapt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense, 

1  For  a  second  and  further  ani^wer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies 
cac'h  and'every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
tainer! and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
sich  allegation,  either  in  the  manner,  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  orother- 
wise,  gave  and  except  that  the  respondent  admits  that  at  the  time  in 
said  article  mentioned,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  of  the  Stafe 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

Z.  For  a  thinl  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article.  Re- 
spondent says:  That  he  is  not  guilty  c)f  the  pretended  charge  in  said 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
ciffice,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime,  or  misdemeanor 
inyfTuie,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  .article 
alleged  or  otherwise. 

V.        •  • 

1.  For  aiL*»wer  to  the  matter  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  tifth  article 
wpondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this: 
That  the  fact**  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  coiTUi)t  ccmduct  in 
"ffii\\  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  pufdic  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge,  or  charges  therein  contained  respondent  denies 
each  and  every  allegation,  matter  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
taine<I,  and  each  and  every  part  portion  and  parcel  of  eacdi  and  every 
mch  allegation,  either  in  the  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
wij»e,  save  and  except,  that  resi)ondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said 
article  mentioned  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  distric^t. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  respini- 
•ient  avers,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  })retended  charge  in  said  article 
r*)otaine(l,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrui)t  conduct  in  office,  or 
of  anv  niisl>ehavior  in  office  en*  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
vr(»f  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged, 
Iff  otherwise. 

VI.. 

I,   Be»poudent  for  answer  to  the  mattei-s  alleged  in  the  sixth  article 
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of  the  offenses  charged  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.    The  clause 
that  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  '^where  no  special  pi 
vision  is  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  delinquency"  is  evidently  i 
serted  in  view  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  applicable  to  cases  as  thi 
may  arise.     It  was  in  view  of  these  authorities  and  of  the  provisions 
our  statute  that  I  was  compelled,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  af 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  th^ 
impeachment  articles.     I  dared  not,  in  view  of  the  facts  chained,  and  tl 
evidence  adduced,  have  my  name  placed  upon  record  as  holding 
offenses  of  the  kind  charged  in  these  articles  are  not  impeachable, 
my  judgment,  not  only  the  charges  of  drunkenness  upon  the  bench, 
the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  are  impeachable.    The  demurrer 
mits  the  truth  of  all  the  facts  alleged  in  the  several  articles  demurred 
The  respondent  therefore  admits  that  in  the  year  1879  upon  seven 
ferent  occasions  whilst  acting  as  such  judge  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxpu 
tion  induced  by  the  voluntary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and   a 
number  of  times  in  the  year  1881,  so  that  he  could  not  discharge 
duties  of  his  office  as  such  judge  faithfully  and  impartially  and  accoi 
ing  to  his  best  learning  and  discretion,  as  required  by  his  oath  of  offii 
These  admissions  show  conclusively  that  the  offense  of  habitual  drunkei 
ness  is  established.    They  show  that  the  respondent  was  voluntarily  ii 
toxicated,  that  he  was  upon  these  several  occasions  so  intoxicated  whf 
acting  as  such  judge  that  he  could  not  discharge  the  duties  of  his  offii 
with  dignity  and  decorum. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  exercsie  all  his  ability  natural  and 
quired  when  in  the  discnarge  of  his  official  duties.  If  he  be  disguii 
by  liquor  and  his  mind  clouded  by  intemperance  is  he  not  guilty  of  a  vi< 
lation  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  ?  If  he  is  found  upon  the  bench  in{ 
toxicated  attempting  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  thereby  bringing  tl 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute  to  the  evil  example  of  all  perso] 
in  office,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  those  present,  can  it  be  truthftill; 
said  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  offense  that  can  be  punished  by  impeach] 
ment?  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Allis,  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  b^ 
an  ingenious  but  sophistical  argument,  that  drunkenness  upon  On 
bench  is  not  an  indictable  offense,  and  therefore  not  an  impeachable  one j^ 
and  claims  that  no  precedent  can  be  found  in  the  books  giving  color  tp 
any  such  proceeding. 

If  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  as  true,  as  they  stand  confessed  upon 
the  records,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  this  Senate  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
to  overrule  this  demurrer,  and  if  there  be  no  precedent  in  the  name  of 
Providence  is  it  not  your  duty  to  make  one  ?  I  feel  that  from  the  length* 
ened  discussion  already  had,  and  careful  attention  bestowed  by  the 
members  of  this  court  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
this  case,  that  you  are  now  ready  to  vote  upon  the  questions  involved 
and  submit  the  case  upon  our  part  without  a  furUier  consumptioa  of 
your  valuable  time. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Mr.  President  and  Senators  :  It  is  with  no  little  ena- 
barrassment  that  I  address  myself  to  the  duty  now  before  me,  not 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  the  principles  which  I  shall  seek  to  .announce 
and  substantiate  are  not  the  well  established  principles  which  have 
marked  out  the  lines  of  all  jurisprudence  as  far  back  aa  history  teachoSi 
but  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  matter  of  this  importance,  where  a 
fellow  citizen,  holding  a  high  judicial  ofiBce,  is  either  to  go  forth  from  this 
trial  freed  from  the  aspersions  which  ace  oast  upon  him  by  tbtm^ 
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or  to  be  sent  fbrth  into  the  world  forever  disgraced,  to  live  from 
tUs  time  forth  without  hope  of  preferment,  to  be  shtrt  out  from  all  those 
aspirations  which  are  dear  to  every  honorable  citizen,  when  I  consider 
that  this  subject  is  now  to  be  passed  upon  I  feel  that  the  abilities  of  any 
man,  however  eminent,  are  1kt  too  limited, — the  knowledge  of  any  man, 
however  near  to  omniscience  it  may  come,  is  insufficient,  to  present  this 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  question  at  stake. 
^  It  is  said  by  the  honorable  managers  that  we  stand  hereto-day  admit- 
ting Uiat  we  have  committed  crimes  against  this  commonwealth.     I  say 
iau  nay^  Mr  President  and  Senators.    We  admit  no  such  thing,  and 
ave  never  admitted  it.    If  what  we  maintain  be  true — ^if  the  charges 
which  are  made*  in  these  several  articles  of  impeachment  be  no  offense 
cognisable  by  this  court,  and  We  admit  that  we  have  committed  them, 
we  do  not  admit  that  we  have  committed  an  oifense.     If  the  offenses 
here  charged  are  to  be  tried  before  any  other  tribunal  and  this  is  not  the 
Mbonal  before  which  they  should  be  presented,  we  are  not  wrong,  and 
we  do  no  wrong  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  respondent  when  we-present 
for  your  consideration  the  legal  princpiles  upon  which  that  proposition 
stands  and  has  stood  generation  after  generation  as  far  back  as  English 
history  can  be  read.    Those  propositions,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I 
am  here  now  to  maintain.     If  the  propositions  which  we  manitain  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  in  principle,  or  in  authority,  why  is  it  that  you  are 
ealled  upon  by  the  honorable  board  of  managers,  over  and  over  again, 
by  one  after  another,  to  hold  that  you  are  no  court, — ^that  you  are  gov- 
erned by  no.  principles  of  law, — tHat  you  are  governed  by  no  decisions 
of  any  court  that  has  gone  before  you, — that  you  are  governed  by  none 
of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  go  with  the  cases  in  all  other 
ooarts  and  trials  and  preserve  the  defendant  from  wrong  and  injustice  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  honorable  manager  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  [Mr. 
Manager  Sinith]  pleads  with  all  the  vehemence  and  eloquence  of  one  of 
the  most  forcible  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  you 
discard  all  principle  and  rule  and  make  a  precedent  ?    Why  is  it  that  the 
honorable  board  of  managers  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  the  propo- 
sition that  this  honorable  court  must  now  make  a  precedent  which  has 
never  been  made  before  ?    If  the  l^al  propositions  which  they  main- 
tain are  founded  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  upon  the  decis- 
ions ofthe  courts  which  have  gone  before  us, — ^if  they  believe  that  they 
ate  BouR8  in  principle — 'if  they  believe  that  they  should  be  abided  by 
by  this  court  and  by  the  courte  which  shall  come  after  us — why  do  they 
ask  you  now  to  make  a  precedent?    I  know  not  what  may  be  in  the 
min^  of  yourself  Mr.  President  and  the  honorable  Senators  upon  this 
floor,  but  when  propositions  of  that  kind  in  the  course  of  a  judicial 
proceeding  are  made  by  the  prosecution,  they  impress  forcibly  upon  my 
mind  the  proposition  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  about  the 
positions  ot  law  upon  which  they  maintain  their  prosecution. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers,  when  he  opened  his  case  to 
you,  announced  the  proposition  that  until  the  year  1866  it  had  never 
Wn  maintained  or  said  that  nor*  but  indictable  offenses  at  the  common 
law  could  be  impeached  either  in  England  or  the  United  States,  and  that 
Professor  D wight  in  the  memorable  article  which  has  been  so  commented 
upon  here,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  principle  upon  which  this  de- 
fense now  rests  itself.  He  maintained  farther  that  it  had  always  been 
hdd  in  all  trials  of  impeachment,  and  that  it  was  laid  down  by  the 
foodamental  works  upon  this  subject,  that  the  Senate  of  this  State  or  of 
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the  United  States  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  was  no  court  l>xit' 
was  an  inquisition  to  determine  whether,  or  not,  anything  had  been  jdon©^ 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  State.     That  proposition,  Mr.  President^ 
and  Senators,  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  impeachment ;   it  has  been   re--^ 
hearsed  and  reiterated  by  every  board  of  mam^ers  which  has  ever  sou^itl 
to  maintain  articles  of  which  they  had  doubts,  and  has  been  repudiated'! 
in  every  trial  which  has  ever  been  had  in  these  United  States  where  a 
defence  was  interposed  by  the  decision  of  the  court.     Why,  if  the  propo^^ 
sition  that  this  is  not  a  court  is  sound,  is  it,  that  you  are  required  when' 
you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties  here  in  the  trial  of  this  re-; 
spondent,  or  before  you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  to  take. 
an  oath  to  try  these  charges  impartially,  according  to  the  law  and   the^j 
evidence  ?  If  this  be  naught  but  the  Senate, — ^if  the  memorable  opinioii  \ 
of  Charles  Sumner, — great  man  though  he  was, — ^if  that  be  sound   law,*' 
and  if  the  Senate,  sitting  here  for  the  trial  of  high  officers  for  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office  is  nothing  but  the   Senate 
sitting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  why  is  it  that  a  different  oath 
is  required  before  you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  these  duties  ?  And  if 
you  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  law  which  has  been  laid  down  in  the; , 
trials  that  have  gone  before  you,  why  are  you  not  sworn  that  you  will 
hear  and  determine  the  charges  which  shall  be  presented  according  to .  i 
your  own  judgment  and  opinion  without  regard  to  law  or  evidence  ?  ' 

The  propositions  which  I  maintain, — ^that  this  is  a  court, — ^that  you  are  ! 
not  sitting  here  to  inquire  into  any  offenses  whatever,  except  those  which  i 
are  laid  down  in  the  constitution  ;  and  that,  inquiring  whether,  or  not, 
those  offenses  have  been  committed,  you  are  to  be  governed  by  the- 
known  rules  of  the  common  law  both  in  your  procedure  and  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  crime  or  a  mig-. 
demeanor  are  as  old  as  the  history  of  impeachment.  They  have  been  main- 
tained by  counsel  whenever  they  have  come  to  the  defense  of  any  man 
charged  with  these  high  offenses.  Why  ?  Because  without  the  protection 
of  those  propositions  the  court  ot  impeachment  becomes  an  engine  of 
tyrannv  and  destruction, — governed  by  no  principle,  its  way  marked  out 
by  no  law,  its  decisions  governed  by  no  authority. 

These  propositions,  say  the  honorable  managers,  were  never  maintain- 
ed until  1866.  Let  us  see.  I  read  from  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  the 
abridgment  of  the  debates  of  congress,  vol.  3,  page  358,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  this  trial  was  had  in  the  year  18i03,  and  before  th^iJnited 
States  Senate.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  defense  in  that  case  who 
made  the  memorable  defense  upon  these  propositions  of  law,  which  the 
\  Senate  sustained  in  their  decision  of  the  case,  in  his  argument  to  the 
court  says  : 


''I  offer  it  as  a  position  I  shall  rely  upon  in  my  argument,  that  no  jud^e  can  be 
I  peached  and  removed  from  office  for  any  act  or  oi&nse  for  which  he  could  not 
indicte^'' 

That  proposition  first  new  in  1866  I !  J 


*'  It  must  be  by  law  an  indictable  offense.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  indeed,  who 
conduct  this  prosecution  (Mr.  Campbell,)  contends  for  the  reverse  of  this 
proposition,  and  holds  that  for  such  official  acts  as  are  the  subject  of  impeachment,' 
no  indictment  will  lie  or  can  be  maintained.  For,  says  he,  it  would  involve  us  in 
this  monstrous  oppression  and  absurdity,  that  a  man  misht  be  twice  punished  for 
the  same  offense, — once  by  impeachment,  and  then  by  indictment. 
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And  that  absurdity  which  was  pointed  out  by  that  leamed  gentleman 
that  time  is  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to-day,  that 

any  crime  committed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  a 
idge  may  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  and  the  man  sepa- 
^ted  from  his  position  as  judge  may  be  afterwards  tried  and  punished- 

indictment  in  the  proper  course  of  procedur.e 
Again  he  says: 

Tbe  power  of  impeachment  is  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  only  for 
npeacbable  offenses.  They  are  to  proceed  against  the  offense  in  this  way  when 
is  committed,  but  not  to  c/vat«  the  offense,  and  make  any  act  criminal  and  im- 
ible  at  their  will  and  pleasure.     What  is  an  offense,  is  a  question  to  be  decid- 

bj  the  constitution  and  the  law,  not  by  the  opinion  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
Igi^ature;  and  when »the  offense  thus  described  by  the  constitution  or  the  law 

been  committed,  then,  and  not  untill  then,  has  the  House  of  Representatives 
>wer  to  impeach  the  offender. 

Again  : 

I  maintain  as  a  most  important  and  indispensible  principle,  that  no  man  should 
criminally  accused,  no  man  can  be  criminally  condemned,  but  for  the  violation 
ff  tome  known  law  by  which  he  was  bound  to  govern  himself.  Nothing  is  so. 
iecenary  to  justice  and  to  safety  as  that  the  criminal  code  should  be  certain  and 
^aown.  Let  the  Judge,  as  well  as  tJie  citizen,  precisely  know  the  path  he  is  to 
alk  in,  and  what  he  may  or  may  not  do.  ILiet  not  the  sword  tremble  over  his  un- 
>osciott8  head,  or  the  ground  be  spread  with  quicksands  and  destruction,  which 
j>petrfair  and  harmless  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  Can  it  be  pretended  ther<)  is 
»Be  role  of  Justice  for  a  judge  and  another  for  a  private  citizen;  and  that  while 
^be  latter  is  protected  from  surprise,  from  the  malice  or  caprice  of  any  man  or 
dy  of  men,  and  can  he  brought  into  le^al  Jeopardy  only  by  the  violation  of  laws 
fore  made  known  to  him,  the  latter  is  to  be  exposed  to  punishment  without 
iowiDg  his  offense,  and  the  criminalitv  or  innocence  of  his  conduct  is  to  depond 
>t  upon  the  laws  existing  at  the  time,  but  upon  the  bpinions  of  a  body  of  men  to 
Ebe  collected  four  or  five  years  after  the  transaction  T  A  iudge  may  thus  be  im- 
plied and  removed  from  office  for  an  act  strictly  legal,  when  done,  if  any  House, 
M  Representatives  for  any  indefinite  time  after,  shall  for  anv  reason  they  may  act' 
[upon,  choose  to  consider  such  act  improper  and  impeachable. 

Again  he  says : 

They  (the  managers)  have  contended  *'  that  an  impeachment  is  not  a  criminal 
[prosecution,  bat  an  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office." 

That  is  what  the  managers  here  claim. 

Ad  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office,  to  ascertain  whether  a  person 
rWldiog  an  office  be  properly  qualified  for  his  situation  ;  or,  whether  it  may  not 
tbe  expedient  to  remove  him — but  if  this  principle  be  correct — if  any  impeach- 
Iffleotbenot  indeed  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  a  mere  inquest  of  office — if  a  con- 
! action  and  removal  on  impeachment  be  indeed  not  a  punishment,  but  the  mere 
fwitbdrawal  of  a  favor  of  office  granted — I  ask  why  this  formality  of  proqeeding,  ^ 
[llus  solemn  apparatus  of  justice,  this  laborious  investigation  of  facts  ?'  If  the 
mctionof  a  Judge  on  impeachment  is  not  to  depend  on  his  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Jie  crime  alleged  against  him,  but  on  some  reason  of  state  policy  or  expediency, 
['which  may  be  thought  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two-thiras  of  the 
IjHenate,  to  require  his  removal,  I  ask  why  the  solemn  mockery  of  articles  alleging 
u'fh  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  a  court  regularly  formed,  of  a  judicial  oath  ad- 
.amistered  to  the  members,  of  a  public  examination  of  witnesses,  and  of  a  trial 
[icoDdncted  in  all  the  usual  forms  ?  Why  not  settle  this  question  of  expediency,  as 
ml  other  questions  of  expediency  are  settled,  by  a  reference  to  general  political 
koosi^mtipii9  and  in  the  usual  mode  of  political  discussions  r    No,  Mr.  President, 
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tkli  pliACiple  of  the  honorable  managers,  so  novel  and  so  alarming :  thi«  d€ 
ate  expedient  resorted  to  as  the  last  and  only  prop  of  a  case  which  the  honoi 
gentlemen  feel  to  be  unsupported  by  law  or  evideoce ,  this  forlorn  hope  of  the 
ecution,  pressed  into  its  service,  after  it  was  found  that  no  offense  against  any 
of  the  land  could  be  proven,  will  not,  cannot  avail.  Everything  by  which  wo 
surrounded  informs  us  that  we  arc  in  a  court  of  law.  Everything  that  we  h 
been  three  weeks  employed  in  doing  reminds  us  that  wo  are  engaged  not  in  a  met 
inquirv  into  the  fitness  of  an  officer  for  the  place  which  he  holds,  but  in  the  trial  4 
acrimfnal  case  on  legal  principles.  And  this  great  truth,  so  important  to  the  litt 
erties  and  happiness  of  this  country,  is  fully  established  by  tlie  decisions  of  thl 
honorable  court.  In  this  case  on  questions  of  evidence — decisions  have  been  made  b 
which  this  court  has  solemlv  declared,  that  it  holds  itself  bound  b^  those  principle 
of  law  which  govern  our  tribunals  in  ordinary  cases.  These  decisions  we  acceptea  i 
a  pledge,  and  now  rely  on  as  an  assurance  that  this  cause  will  be  determined  on  il 
newly  discovered  notions  of  political  expediency,  or  State  policy,  but  upon  til 
well  settled  and  well  known  principles  of  law  and  the  constitution. 

Once  more,  at  page  261  he  says  : 

And  will  this  honorable  body,  sitting  not  in  a  legislative  but  a  Judicial  capa<Sin 
be  called  on  to  make  a  law,  and  to  make  it  for  a  particular  case  which  has  alreadl 
occurred?  What,  sir,  is  the  great  distinction  between  legislative  and  ]odlcl| 
functions  t  Is  it  not  that  the' former  is  to  make  the  law  for  future  cases ;  and  t'  ' 
the  latter  is  to  declare  it  as  to  cases  which  have  already  occurred  ?  Is  it  not 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  an  essential  ingredient 
free  government,  that  the  legislative  and  judicinl  powers  shall  be  kept  disti 
and  separate?  That  the  power  of  making  the  general  law  for  future  cases  si 
never  be  blended  in  the  same  hands  with  that  of  declaring  and  applying  it  to  pitH 
ticular  and  present  cases  ?  does  not  the  union  of  these  two  powers  in  the  sMrf 
hands  constitute  the  worst  of  despotisms  ?  What,  sir,  is  the  peculiar  and  distflt 
ffuishing  characteristic  of  despotism?  It  consists  in  this,  sir,  that  a  man  may  be  pa#i 
ished  for  an  act  which,  when  he  did  it,  wis  not  forbidden  by  law.  While,  on  tUi 
other  hand,  it  is  the  essence  of  freedom  that  no  act  can  be  treated  as  a  crime,  itfH' 
less  there  be  a  precise  law  forbidding  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  done. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  memorable  argument,  and  after  the  SenaU 
had  decided  upon  the  legal  principles  which  were  there  presented,  the 
presiding  officer  said  : 

Hence,  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  constitutional  majority  of  votc«  finding 
Samuel  Chase,  Esq.,  guilty,  on  any  one  article.  It,  therefore,  becomes  my  da^ 
tp  declaie  that  8amuel  Chase,  Esq.,  stands  acquitted  of  all  the  articles  exhibitaa 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  against  him. 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  progress  of  this  case,  Mr.  President  aAd 
Senators,  have  you  been  referred  to  the  memorable  words  of  Story  upon 
the  con^itution  and  extracts  from  one  paragraph  after  an  other  have 
been  read  in  which  he  speaks  of  poltiical  offences  for  which  impeach* 
ments  have  been  had,  and  you  have  been  asked  to  say  by  your  judg- 
ment upon  this  deinun*er,  what  no  other  court,  I  venture  to  say,  in  thw 
country  ever  has  said,  that  you  sit  here  not  as  a  court,  not  governed  by 
the  principles  of  law,  but  in  the  form  of  an  inquest  of  office  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  man  shall  be  removed  from  office,  whether  he  is  fit  to 
hold  office,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  remove  him,  whether  he  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  not. 

Now  whatever  judge  Story  may  have  said  with  reference  to  impeacln 
ments  in  England  in  olden  time — and  they  were  many  and  various  and 
for  different  causes,  when  you  go  back  of  the  revolution  of  1640  or  1618 
— whatever  he  may  have  said  about  the  character  of  those  offenses  and 
the  political  character  of  the  charges  which  were  made  and  tried,  his 
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a  For  a  fifth  and  farther  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
foTlher  specifications  thereto,  respondent  says  :  That  he  is  not  guilty  of 
the  pretended  charges  in  said  article,  or  in  said  pretended  specifications 
contained,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of 
mny  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or 
of  any  cribie  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  and  in  said 
pretended  specifications  alleged,  or  otherwise. 

XVIII. 
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1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  eighteenth  article  respond-  - :  •  *  ^ 
«it  protests  that  the  same  is  insufficient  in  law,  that  it  is  indefinite  and 
uncertain,  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  any  accu- 
sation against  him,  and  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute 
cither  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  of- 
fense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
lie  pretended  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies- each  and 
even- allegatiori,  matter,  statement  and  thing,  therein  contained,  and 
each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allega-  / 
tion,  either  in  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise,  save  and 
except  that  respondent  admits  that  respondent  has,  ever  since  the  11th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1878,  been  and  still  is  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respond-  '    "    ^    '    *      •     .  .**.'* 
ent  says  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article  con- 
tained, or  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  of- 
fice, or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise.                                     '              •               *       .    *    '       ■ 

XIX.  •   '     '    *     .  •*     •       ' 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  nineteenth  article,  respond-  ,    '  •  -^  ^•^  '  .  •  .^* 
ent  protests  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :    That  the                   •      I  t>    . "  '^     ».. "    ^     , 
^ctg  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in    office,                       "        '•§        ^     »         • 
I  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense.                                                                    \^        '.  .'      '    .  '••'* 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and  the  pretended  '•  ,.      ■*•'*,  '.  "    -^ 
charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation,                  *i£      •    •  *          "  •  • 
matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said   article  contained,  and  each  and  every                  *  *  -        ,    .•  .'     ^       ^         ,\  ,  ^m* 
part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation,  either  in  man-                            ...*•*".'*     '"-»    ' 
ner  and  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise.                                                                   ,'     '^         -,    ^.*    ''^       •. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  respond-  ,       '        .       ?^      '    *  •    * 
eat  gays,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article  con-  \  ,\  '  •  *.  •  '   ' 
tained  ;  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of  any 
misbeha\dor  in  office,  or  of  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  in  office,  or  of 
any  crimes  and  misdemeanors  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or 
otherwise. 
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1.  For  answer  to  the  twentieth  article  respondent  protests  that  the 
wme  is  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  nature 
orcauge  of  any  accusation  against  him. 

2.  For  a  further  answer  to  the  pretended  specifications  to  said  article 
served  upon  the  respondent  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
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admit  for  the  sake  of  the  aFgitment,  thai  if  this  were  a  court  of  f^tieral 
jurisdiction,  if  this  were  a  court  in  which  a  man  eould  be  punisiied  fiw 
the  offenses  alleged  in  these  articles,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  shonkt 
be  able  to  pl^ad  a  conviction  or  acquittal  in  bar  as  to  any  seperate  or 
distinct  onense  upon  being  subsequently  chai^d,  that  the  articleB  mi^fll 
be  open  to  the  objection  wrdch  the  counsel  brings  against  them.  Buf 
in  a  court  of  inipeachment  an  entirely  different  rule  prevails,  the  la^ 
tudeis  greater;  and  why  is  it  greater?  There  is  no  attorney  general^ 
there  is  no  county  attorney,  the  people  are  not  represented  in  the  lower 
House  except  by  their  chosen  representatives  sent  firom  the  variotui 
counties;  they  are  not  necessarily  represented  by  skilled  law  officers,  th^ 
are  not  necessarily  represented  by  skilled  lawyers,  (at  least  if  they  are9» 
represented  it  is  simply  the  good  fortune  of  the  people),  and  they  am 
not  always  represented  by  gentlemen  whose  business  it  has  been  to  g^ w 
attention  to  these  matters;  articles  of  impeachment  are  taken  up  in  ilm 
usual  course  and  amid  thegenersd  rush  of  legislative  business;  tnfl4^  saiD* 
nicety  and  time  necessary  to  procure  andproduee  staictiy  legal  indict- 
ments  is  not  given  and  is  not  devoted  and  is  not  expected  by  Houses  of 
Representatives;  therefore,  more  latitude  is  allowed  in  these  xnatterB,  as 
I  will  show  you  from  Gushing's  Manual  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Gushing 
in  his  Manual  relative  to  impeachment  articles  sets  forth  the  following^ 
and  we  all  know  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a  Bible  with  all  l^islative 
bodies: 

<*  The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not,  and  do  not  in  f^ct  puraue  the  strict  form 
and  accuracy  of  an  indictment,  they  are  sometimes  quite  general  in  the  form  of 
the  allegations ;  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to  contain,  so  much  certainty  as  to 
enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  the  proper  defense,  and  also  in  case  of  mt 
acquittal  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  a  bar  to  another  impemckineDt.  Additional  ar« 
ticles  may  be  exhibited,  especially,  as  is  commonly  the  cue,  if  the  right  to  do  so  ham 
been  reserved,  at  any  stage  of  the  prosecution.  " 

Now,  if  the  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  shall  be  acquitted  oa 
article  20,  (which  is  a  sweeping  charge,  that  "  he  has  since  the  4th  day 
of  January  1878  down  to  the  date  of  the  filing  and  making  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  been  guilty  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame  aiuj 
consorting  with  harlots,  and  thereby  brought  himself  and  his  high  office 
into  disrepute,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  youth,  and  good 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  (tisgrace  of  the  aami\}^tra* 
tion  of  justice,  and  is  thereby  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office  ")  if  he 
shall  be  acquitted  of  that  charge — if  by  your  votes,  when  you  shafi  come 
to  record  them,  you  shall  say  not  guiltv  to  that  article, — is  it  not  mani- 
fest to  every  member  of  this  Senate,  whether  layman  or  lawyer,  that  if 
by  any  future  Ijcgislature  he  should  be  chargea  vnth  doing  these  very 
things  during  those  times,  that  he  may  come  in  and  say  :  "  Hold,  I  have 
been  once  tried  upon  this  charge  by  the  only  court  competent  to  try  me, 
and  I  have  been  acquitted  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  have  no  jurisdiction 
and  ought  not  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  premises  ?  "  Most  cer- 
tainly he  could.  He  might  plead  it  in  bar  of  a  further  impeachment, 
and  80  with  the  17th  article,  the  same  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  and 
if  the  same  effect  eould  be  given  to  it,  then  it  is  plead  here  with  all  the 
nicety  and  distinctness  that  is  necessary  for  its  proper  adjudication. 

We  have  a  precedent  in  the  impeachment  of  Sherman  Page,  upon  an 
article  of  this  very  kind  and  character ;  a  general  article,  the  article  is 
known  as  articles  10.    The  order  relative  to  what  might  be  done  under 
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Ifaat  arlide  in  case  it  should  ever  get  so  fitr  in  this  case,  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  **  ordered  hereby  that  the  respondent's  motion  to  quash  the 
lentil  article  be  and  the  same  is  overruled  unless  the  managers  shall  on 
or  before  the  first  proximo  file  a  bill  of  particulars  under  such  article 
ten,  then  no  evidence  shall  be  received." 

I  simply  read  that  to  show  that  it  has  been  decided  by  this  Senate 
that  articles  of  this  kind  were  not  demurrable  strictly,  as  this  article  has 
been  demurred  to.  That  objection  might  be  taken  to  them,  and  if,  in 
the  indgment  of  the  Senate,  they  require  further  specification,  that  thaf 
mi^t  be  done,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  so  that  if  this  Senate  when 
it  oimes  to  a  vote  upon  these  two  articles, — ^if  it  shall  be  found  in  their 
judCTaent  that  this  respondent  ought  to  be  put  to  answer  to  the  merits 
of  these  two  articles — ^thatthen  an  order  of  that  character  or  something 
eiinilar  might  be  made,  and  the  management  would  endeavor  to  conform 
their  action  thereto.  That  does  not,  however,  apply  to  article  18,  which 
is  the  article  of  habitual  (hrunkenness. 

I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  and  also  the  attention  of  my  friend 
the  counselor,  Mr.  Alns,  to  the  case  of  theCmnvionwealth  vs.  Alexander , 
cited  this  morning, — ^to  the  form  of  the  indictment.  We  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  and  trouble  to  get  that  Virginia  report.  It  is  not  in 
the  state  library  and  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  obtain  it.  The  vol- 
rnne^I  am  going  to  read  from  now  is  Wharton's  Precedents  of  Indict- 
niente,  at  secticm  889.  This  is  upon  a  question  of  an  indictment  — 
whether  the  action  of  a  judge  by  taking  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  was  inaictable,  and  is  the  indictment  upon  which 
the  defendant  in  the  case  of  GommfyiiweaUh  vs.  Alexander  was  tried.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  line  of  argument  I  have  used  relative  to  the  three 
articles  for  I  have  finished  with  them.  I  simply  want  to  read  this 
indictment : 

Th&t  A.,  B.,  and  C,  on,  and  C,  at,  and  C.  did  take  bis  seat  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  London,  the  ninth  of  Au^st,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
md  three,  on  the  bench  of  the  said  county  court,  and  act  as  a  justice  and  member 
of  tfa«  court  then  and  there  sitting,  in  giving  his  vote  upon  a  judicial  question  and 
emnmation  at  the  time  depending  in  the  said  court,  and  in  signing  the  minutes 
at  its  proceeding  as  presiding  justice  thereof,  M'hile  he,  the  said  A.  B.  was  in  a 
itate  of  intoxication  from  the  drinking  of  spiritous  liquors,  which  rendered  him 
Incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  with  decency,  decorum  and  discretion, 
aad  disqualified  him  from  a  fair  and  full  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters 
and  thhigs,  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned,  judicially  before  him,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  per- 
sons in  authority ;  whereby  the  said  A.  B.  was  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  his  office 
of  Justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  Loudon  against,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  brief,  by  the  mant^ers,  we  were  under  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  whether  that  indictment  was  an  indict- 
ment under  the  common  law  or  an  indictment  under  some  statute  of  the 
State  of  Virginia, — not  being  able  to  find  the  report ;  but  we  found  this 
precedent  and  our  articles  of  impeachment,  as  will  be  8een,^re  largely 
taken  from  that  as  a  precedent— for  a  similar  offense.  But  by  the  re- 
port of  the  case,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  read  this  morning,  the 
indictment  concludes  simply,  "against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  com- 
monwealth" without  alleging  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
etc.  And  I  think,  that  being  the  case,  every  lawyer  will  agree  vdih  me. 
It  must  l>e  conclusively  presumed  not  to  have  been  statutory  offense 
but  wag  simply  a  common  law  oflFense,  because,  that  was  the  proper  and 
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legal  way  of  conclnding  indictments  which  are  common  law  ofifenBeft, 
o^y. 

I  also  find  in  this  same  work  an  indictment  against  a  person  for  no«| 
torious  drunkenness,  on  page  4^7  : 

That  R.  T.,  on,  etc.,  at,  etc.,  and  on  divers  other  days  before  that  time, 
openly  and  notoriously  drunk,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  to  the  j 
injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the  evi 
Ample,  etc. 

This  would  be  similar  to  our  charge  in  this  article  of  habitual  dninkeu* 
ness,  and  similar  to  our  charge  that  the  respondent  was  drunk  in  a  pub* 
lie  place,  to-wit :  The  courts  of  the  lands.  Then  in  the  note  D.,  the  ao^ 
thor  adds : 


As  to  the  second  reason  in  arrest  of  iudnnent,  that  the  indictment  does 
charge  the  defendant  as  a  common  drunkard,  and  a  nuisance  to  society,  it 
prevail.  The  assignment  of  this  error  is  in  effect  substantially  the  same  with  thtt 
charge  in  the  indictment,  for  the  indictment  does  not  charge  a  single  act  of  drunk« 
enness  alone  but  repeated  acts  of  a  like  kind.  This  shows  that  the  offense  vr^a  s 
common  thing  with  the  defendant.  But  it  is  areued  that  a  man  may  be  drunk  tm 
often  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  house,  which  is  only  a  private  injury  to  himself,  and 
in  which  the  public  is  not  concerned.  Suppose  this  reason  were  admissible,  tim 
indictment  negatives  its  application  in  the  present  case,  for  the  charge  is  that  thm 
defendant  was  drunk  openly  and  notoriously,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  publift 
peace,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  good  citizens  of  thtt ; 
btate. 

*  There  were  two  forms  of  indictment  which  the  other  side  requested 
from  Manager  Hicks  last  night  at  the  time  of  the  interruption  might  be 
produced  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate.  There  are  two  forms  of  in- 
dictment concerning  habitual  drunkenness,  and,  I  may  say,  judicial 
drunkenness. 

I  may  strike  this  Senate  as  somewhat  strange  that  the  decisions  we 
have  been  able  to  find,  denominating  this  public  drunkenness  as  a  com* 
mon  law  offense,  have  been  found  principally  in  the  southern  states  ;  I 
admit  that  it  struck  me  as  being  rather  singular  ;  but  that  is  explained 
to  my  mind  by  this  fact,  that  in  the  northern  states,  more  thickly  settled 
and  having  more  villages  and  cities  than  our  southern  sisters,  this  matter 
has  been  regulated  by  statute  and  municipal  law,  to  a  larger  extent* 
You  can  scarcely  find  a  township  in  the  north,  or  a  village  or  a  city,— 
and  I  may  add  in  the  south,  too,  in  these  latter  days, — but  what  has 
some  statutory  regulation  upon  the  question  of  drunkenness.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  city  of  St.  Paul,  almost  every  morning  you  will  find  in 
the  municipal  court,  certain  parties  arrested,  ^^)^d,  convicted  and  impruicn' 
ed  for  simply  being  drunk.  It  is  an  offense.  It  is  punished  by  statute, 
in  many  states,  punished  in  almost  every  municipality,  and  where  there 
is  no  regulation  at  all,  it  is  punishable  at  common  law, — ^indictable  a0 
such  even  in  our  own  State  of  Minnesota,  because  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  c€fhimon  law  is  and  does  prevail  within  the  State  of  Minnesota^ 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  see  I  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  extent  of  about  my  allotted  time.  We  appear  here  to 
maintain  our  charges  against  this  respondent,  we  appear,  as  we  notified 
this  Senate,  by  resolution,  we  would  do,  to  present  particular  articles  of 
impeachment  and  to  make  them  good  by  proof  at  such  time  as  we  wete 
advised  the  Senate  would  be  ready  to  hear  us.    We  have  appeared  hete 
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and  we  are  met,  not  by  denial  of  the  facts  but  by  an  admission  of  the 
fiwjts,  coupled  with  a  denial  of  the  legal  conclusions  which  we  claim  to 
flow  from  that  admission;  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  counsel  for  the 
icspondent  that  this  demurrer  was  not  interposed  by  the  respondent 
himself;  that  he  is  not  content  to  go  upon  the  record  as  having  willingly 
come  into  this  court  and  admitted  the  fact  that  upon  these  16  or  18  occar 
aiofli,  yes,  not  only  these  but  upon  every  other  occasion  alleged,  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  offences  of  which  he  stands  charged  in  these  im- 
peaclmient  articles;  and  yet  that  they  are  not  and- none  of  them  are  im- 
peachable offences.  I  was  glad  to  hear  it  said  that  that  was  an  inven- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  respondent's  counsel,  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  this  admission.  I  honor  the  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district  for 
that  position.  It  would  not  be  fair  in  him  to  come  into  this  court  and 
admit  these  charges  in  this  manner  unless  he  was  prepared  to  go  out  of 
it  with  the  sentence  of  the  court  resting  upon  him  if  tnis  demurrer  shall 
be  overruled,  but  you  will  find  that  if  this  demurrer  shall  be  overruled 
they  will  be  asking  time  to  answer  these  charges.  They  will  be  asking 
a  day  to  be  set  for  the  trial  of  these  charges  and  will  then  come  in  with 
an  entirely  different  style  of  answei.  It  will  be  a  plea  of  not  guilty  as 
diarged. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  taking  the  whole  responsibility  of  this^ 
have  lifted  it  from  the  shoulders  of  the  respondent  himself.  They  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  put  in  this  technical  plea,  and  if  it  is  overruled 
they  will  ask  time  to  answer.  But  we,  upon  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment have  to  accept  it  just  as  it  stands;  we  have  to  accept  it  as  a  plea 
of  nrilty  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  that  there  is  no  offense  charged 
and  therefore  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  must  be  rendered,  that  is,  in 
effect,  by  the  sustaining  of  this  demurrer;  if  this  demurrer  shall  be  over- 
mled,  he  then  stands  convicted  before  this  court  upon  his  own  admis- 
sions of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  therefore  we  have  had  to  meet  this 
aigument  just  the  same  as  if  there  were  to  be  on  further  trial.  We  have 
argaed  this  case;  we  have  produced  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
oonTincing  this  Senate  that  this  special  plea  ought  to  be  overruled  and 
the  respondent  convicted  and  removed  from  office.  We  have  endeavored 
to  argue  this  matter  dispassionately  and  without  color  or  feeling;  but  if 
we  have  shown  any  improper  warmth  in  this  argument,  if  we  have  shown 
any  degree  of  color  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  cold  blooded  discharge  of 
duty,  for  one  I  wish  to  say,  that  any  exhibition  of  that  kind  on  my 
part  is  entirely  a  work  of  the  beiad  and  not  of  the  heart.  I  simply  want 
to  discharge  my  dutv  and  desire  that  this  Senate  shall  vote  intelligently 
upon  this  plea  and  demurrer,  and  let  the  consequences  fall  where  they 
may. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  the  indulgence  of  the 
fenate  for  ten  minutes  further  for  Mr.  Manager  Collins  to  address  the 
Senate  as  he.  wishes  to  make  a  special  point  upon  the  special  plea. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
as  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  has  seen  fit  to  be  technical  here,  so  far 
88  the  language  of  some  of  our  specifications  are  concerned,  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  a  very  great  mistake  has 
been  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  in  the  language  of  their 
demurrer, — a  mistake  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
one  and  I  hardly  know  where  to  place  the  liability.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  language  : 
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Julen  Cox,  the  respondent  heroin.  Aud  reeerriag  th* 
g  LjbQreto,  should  he  be  so  adrioed,  demura  to  the  a^itf 
Lud  each  and  every  of  them,  on  the  fullowing  groiinJiw. 


to  convict  of  these  crimes  ttie  offeiieee  or  miadc- 
jre  in  office  should  he  proved.  Tlie  words  "  in 
are  no  part  of  our  constitution.  So  that,  wtiile. 
B  strictly  true,  yet  it  would  be  no  answer.     1^»«, 

of  this  demurrer,  however,  I  find  in  the  eecooA 
1  are  ma<le  here  : 

irlicles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not  charge  tbis 
onduct  in  office,  nor  with  any  crime  or  erimes  or  miMde- 
Q  (ifflce. 

said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  thig  respoadent 
ffenBe  ot  matter  for  which  lie  can  be  held  to  snawer  br 


ge,  and  we  will  consider  the  two  together, — 
I  and  each  Und  every  of  them,  do  not  charge," — 
Jiey  do  not,  but  supposing  one  of  them  does, — 
.  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not 
with  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  -It  is  not  neoeo- 
ach  and  every  of  these  articles  should  charge  an 
lut  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  Ian- 
irords,  they  seem  not  to  have  drawn  this  demarrflr, 
inarily  would  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  in  a  oourt 
r,  so  lar  as  these  points  are  concerned,  would  not 
loment,  simply  oecause  they  have  fallen  into  a 
3r  in  the  use  of  lai^u^;e.  I  claim,  gentlemen, 
ng  the  only  points  that  may  be  considered  bece 
'er  is  concerned  are  in  relation  to  this   special 


wpoDdent  demurs  to  the  17th,  16  and  20tli  of  said  arti- 
)n  the  further  and  particular  ground  that  the  facts  and 
ire  not  staled  with  a  sufficient  distinctness,  deflnlteneu 
r  require  this  respondent  to  answer  the  fiume. 

ive  the  honorable  managers  conclnded  their  ar- 

They  have. 
e  took  a  ^-ecess  to  half  past  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

APTERKOON   SESSION. 

achment  met  at  2:30  f.  m.,  pursuant  to  a<^ourn- 

Mr.  President,  just  before  the  close  of  the  mom- 
to  the  court  that  there  would  probably  be  no 
le  part  or  the  managers,  but  at  the  requeet  of  the 
,  Smith  will  address  the  Senate  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  :    I 
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tlid  not  expect  to  occupy  any  of  your  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion thatjbas  been  so  elaborately  argued  on  both  sides.  It  has,  however, 
been  deemed  advisable  by  my  associate  managers,  that  I  should  at  least 
give  some  expression  of  my  own  views  upon  the  questions  arising  under 
this  demurrer  ;  and  in  compliance  with  their  wishes  I  propose  to  say 
only  a  few  words,  although  I  do  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  full  and  ex- 
tended discussion  already  had,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  do  so.  I 
have  no  wish  to  shirk  any  responsibility  or  fail  to  perform  any  duty 
assigned  to  me  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  My  relations  with  the 
respondent  for  over  twenty-five  years,  social  and  political,  have  been 
such  with  all  charity  for  his  failings,  that  if  I  were  to  consult  alone 
my  own  personal  feelings  I  should  have  remained  silent.  This  pros- 
ecution however  is  not  so  much  to  affect  as  it  is  to  affix  the  seal 
of  public  condemnation  upon  the  course  of  conduct  he  has  volun- 
tarQv  adopted,  so  that  such  conduct  shall  not  be  longer  continued 
by  Lim  to  the  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice  and 
that  all  other  persons  may  understand  that  drunkenness  by  a  judge 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  is  an  offense  punishable  by 
impeachment  and  removal  from  office.  I  have,  in  connection  with  my 
colleagues,  examined  all  the  authorities  bearing  upon  this  question  ;  most 
of  them,— all  deemed  pertinent, — ^have  been  read  and  commented  upon 
in  your  hearing.  And,  whilst  I.  am  satisfied  that  thev  fully  sustain  the 
leplity  of  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  I  shall  not  take  up  your 
time  in  again  presenting  them  or  in  commenting  upon  their  appheation 
to  the  questions  raised  by  this  demurrer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  question,  the  real  question  in  this  case 
18,  is  (mmkenness  of  a  judge  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  upon 
the  bench  a  misdemeanor  in  office  within  the  provisions  of  our  statute 
or  at  .common  law  ? 

^^atever  injuriously  affects  public  morals  or  outrages  common  decen- 
cy is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment Hence  habitual  drunkenness  and  a  large  numbef'  of  offenses 
have  from  time  to  time  been  adjudged  misdemeanors.  This  has  b^n 
done  fiwm  time  to  time  by  the  courts  of  common  law  as  a  new  state  of 
&ct6  have  arisen  coming  within  the  general  rule  and  definition  before 
given. 

Pro£Eine  swearing  is  a  misdemeanor,  but  the  utterance  of  obscene  lan- 
guage in  the  presence  of  ladies,  in  a  public  assembly,  whilst  not  provid- 
ed for  by  statute,  is  within  the  common  law  definition  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  has  been  adjudged  by  the  courts  to  be  an  indictable  ofiense.  And 
80,  from  time  to  time,  precedents  have  been  made  by  applying  the  rules 
of  law  to  the  new  state  of  facts  as  they  arise. 

It  was  unquestionably  this  application  of  principles  and  rules  of  the 
common  law  to  the  state  of  facts  and  to  the  progressive  requirements  of 
Bocie^y  that  induced  the  passage  of  the  provisions  of  the  section  of  our 
statute  that  has  been  read  in  this  argument,  as  follows  :  "When  any  duty 
is  enjonied  by  law  upon  any  public  officer,  or  upon  any  person  holding 
any  public  trust  or  employment,  every  wilful  neglect  to  perform  such 
duty,  and  every  misbehavor  in  office,  when  no  special  provision  is  made 
for  the  punishment  of  such  delin(|uency,  or  malfeasance,  is  a  misdemean- 
or punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,"  This  provision  of  law  is 
eopied  from  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin,  in  force  in  this  territory  before  the^ 
adoption  of  our  State  constitution,  and  has  been  re-enacted  by  our  State 
le^datuie  aad  was  of  course  in  force  before  the  time  of  the  commission 
18 
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of  the  offenses  charged  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  The  clause 
that  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  "where  no  special  pr«^* 
vision  is  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  delinquency"  is  evidently  ^■*-- 
serted  in  view  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  applicable  to  cases  as 
may  arise.  It  was  in  view  of  these  authorities  and  of  the  provisions 
our  statute  that  I  was  compelled,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  ai 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  ih« 
impeachment  articles.  I  dared  not,  in  view  of  the  facts  chained,  and  tliie 
evidence  adduced,  have  my  name  placed  upon  record  as  holding  tluKt 
offenses  of  the  kind  charged  in  these  articles  are  not  impeachable.  In 
my  judgment,  not  only  the  charges  of  drunkenness  upon  the  bench,  Ixut 
the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  are  impeachable.  The  demurrer  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  all  the  facts  alleged  in  the  several  articles  demurred  to. 
The  respondent  therefore  admits  that  in  the  year  1879  upon  seven  dif- 
ferent occasions  whilst  acting  as  such  judge  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxica^ 
tion  induced  by  the  voluntary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  a  like 
number  of  times  in  the  year  1881,  so  that  he  could  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  such  iudge  faithfully  and  impartially  and  accoixJ- 
ing  to  his  best  learning  and  discretion,  as  required  by  his  oath  of  offioe. 
These  admissions  show  conclusively  that  the  offense  of  habitual  drunken^ 
ness  is  established.  They  show  that  the  respondent  was  voluntarily  in- 
toxicated, that  he  was  upon  these  several  occasions  so  intoxicated  whiLat 
acting  as  such  judge  that  he  could  not  discharge  the  duti^  of  hia  office 
with  dignity  and  decorum. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  exercsie  all  his  ability  natural  and  ao* 
quired  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  If  he  be  disguised 
by  liquor  and  his  mind  clouded  by  intemperance  is  he  not  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  ?  If  he  is  found  upon  the  bench  in- 
toxicated attempting  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  thereby  bringing  the 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute  to  the  evil  example  of  all  persons 
in  office,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  those  present,  can  it  be  truthfully 
said  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  offense  that  can  be  punished  by  impeach- 
ment? My  learned  friend  Mr.  AUis,  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  hy 
an  ingenious  but  sophistical  argument,  that  drunkenness  upon  the 
bench  is  not  an  indictable  offense,  and  therefore  not  aii  impeachable  ox^^ 
and  claims  that  no  precedent  can  be  found  in  the  books  giving  color  to 
any  such  proceeding. 

If  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  as  true,  as  they  stand  confessed  upon 
the  records,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  this  Senate  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
to  overrule  this  demurrer,  and  if  there  be  no  precedent  in  the  name,  of 
Providence  is  it  not  your  duty  to  make  one  ?  I  feel  that  from  the  length- 
ened discussion  already  had,  and  careful  attention  bestowed  by  the 
members  of  this  court  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
this  case,  that  you  are  now  ready  to  vote  upon  the  questions  involved 
and  submit  the  case  upon  our  part  without  a  further  consumption  of 
your  valuable  time. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Mr.  President  and  Senators  :  It  is  with  no  little  em- 
barrassment that  I  address  myself  to  the  duty  now  before  me,  not 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  the  principles  which  I  shall  seek  to -announce 
and  substantiate  are  not  the  well  established  principles  which  have 
marked  out  the  lines  of  all  jurisprudence  as  far  back  as  history  teaohee^ 
but  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  matter  of  this  importance,  where  a 
fellow  citizen,  holding  a  high  judicial  office,  is  either  to  go  forth  from  this 
trial  freed  from  the  aspersiona  which  are  oast  upon  him  b^  tl^Ma 
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or  to  be  sent  fbrth  into  the  world  forever  disgraced,  to  live  from 
time  forth  without  hope  of  preferment,  to  be  shirt  out  trom  all  those 
aspirations  which  are  dear  to  every  honorable  citizen,  when  I  consider 
dut  this  subject  is  now  to  be  passed  upon  I  feel  that  the  abilities  of  any 
man,  however  eminent,  are  lar  too  limited, — the  knowledge  of  any  man, 
howev^  near  to  omniscience  it  may  come,  is  insufficient,  to  present  this 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  question  at  stake. 

It  is  said  by  the  honorable  managers  that  we  stand  hereto-day  admit- 
ting that  we  have  committed  crimes  against  this  commonwealth.     I  say 
you  nay,  Mr  President  and  Senators.    We  admit  no  such  thing,  and 
have  never  admitted  it.    If  what  we  maintain  be  true — ^if  the  charges 
which  are  made' in  these  several  articles  of  impeachment  be  no  offense 
oognizable  by  this  court,  and  We  admit  that  we  have  committed  them, 
we  do  not  admit  that  we  have  committed  an  offense.     If  the  offenses 
here  charged  are  to  be  tried  before  any  other  tribunal  and  this  is  not  the 
tribunal  before  which  they  should  be  presented,  we  are  not  wrong,  and 
we  do  no  wrong  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  respondent  when  we-present 
for  your  consideration  the  legal  princpiles  upon  which  that  proposition 
stands  and  has  stood  generation  after  generation  as  far  back  as  English 
Instory  can  be  read.    Those  propositions,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I 
am  here  now  to  maintain.    If  the  propositions  which  we  manitain  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  in  principle,  or  in  authority,  why  is  it  that  you  are 
caikd  upon  by  the  honorable  board  of  managers,  over  and  over  again, 
by  one  after  another,  to  hold  that  you  are  no  court, — ^that  you  are  gov- 
erned by  no.  principles  of  law, — tliat  you  are  governed  by  no  decisions 
of  any  court  that  has  gone  before  you, — that  you  are  governed  by  none 
of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  go  with  the  cases  in  all  other 
oourts  and  trials  and  preserve  the  defendant  from  wrong  and  injustice  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  honorable  manager  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  [Mr. 
Manager  Smith}  pleads  with  all  the  vehemence  and  eloquence  of  one  of 
the  most  forcible  members  of  the  House  of  Representifttives  that  you 
dtscard  all  principle  and  rule  and  make  a  precedent  ?    Why  is  it  that  the 
honorable  board  of  managers  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  the  propo- 
sition that  this  honorable  court  must  now  make  a  precedent  which  has 
never  been  made  before?    If  the  legal  propositions  which  they  main- 
tain are  founded  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  upon  the  decis- 
ions ofthe  courts  which  have  gone  before  us, — ^if  they  believe  that  they 
are  sotma  in  principle — -if  they  believe  that  they  should  be  abided  jjy 
by  this  court  and  by  the  courts  which  shall  come  after  us — ^why  do  they 
t^  you  now  to  make  a  precedent?    I  know  not  what  may  be  in  the 
minds  of  yourself  Mr.  President  and  the  honorable  Senators  upon  this 
floor,  but  when  propositions  of  that  kind  in  the  course  of  a  judicial 
proceeding  are  made  by  the  prosecution,  they  impress  forcibly  upon  my 
mind  the  proposition  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  about  the 
positions  or  law  upon  which  they  maintain  their  prosecution. 

The  chairman  oi  the  board  of  managers,  when  he  opened  his  case  to 
Ton,  announced  the  proposition  that  until  the  year  1866  it  had  never 
l)een  maintained  or  said  that  noi*  but  indictable  offenses  at  the  common 
law  could  be  impeached  either  in  England  or  the  United  States,  and  that 
Professor  Dwight  in  the  memorable  article  which  has  been  so  commented 
upon  here,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  principle  upon  which  this  de- 
fense now  rests  itself.  He  maintained  farther  that  it  had  always  been 
held  in  all  trials  of  impeachment,  and  that  it  was  laid  down  by  the 
{undamental  works  upon  this  subject,  that  the  Senate  of  this  State  or  of 
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the  United  States  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  iras  no  court  l>iit 
was  an  inquisition  to  determine  whether,  or  not,  anything  had  been  doiie' 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  State.     That  proposition,  Mr.  President:^ 
and  Senators,  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  impeachment ;   it  has  been   re•^ 
hearsed  and  reiterated  by  every  board  of  managers  which  has  ever  sou^xt' 
to  maintain  articles  of  which  tney  had  doubts,  and  has  been  repudiated' 
in  every  trial  which  has  ever  been  had  in  these  United  States  where  » 
defence  was  interposed  by  the  decision  of  the  court.    Why,  if  the  propo- 
sition that  this  is  not  a  court  is  sound,  is  it,  that  you  are  required  when' 
you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties  here  in  the  trial  of  this  re-; 
spondent,  or  before  you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  to  take . 
an  oath  to  try  these  charges  impartially,  according  to  the  law  and  the' 
evidence?  If  this  be  naught  but  the  Senate, — ^if  the  memoi-able  opinion 
of  Charles  Sumner, — great  man  though  he  was, — ^if  that  be  sound   law,* 
and  if  the  Senate,  sitting  here  for  the  trial  of  high  officers  for  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office  is  nothing  but  the  Senate 
sitting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  why  is  it  that  a  different  oath 
is  required  before  you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  these  duties  ?  And  if 
you  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  law  which  nas  been  laid  down  in  the 
trials  that  have  gone  before  you,  why  are  you  not  sworn  that  you  will" 
hear  and  determine  the  charges  which  shall  be  presented  according  to  - 
your  own  judgment  and  opinion  without  regard  to  law  or  evidence  ? 

The  propositions  which  I  maintain, — that  this  is  a  court, — ^that  you  are 
not  sitting  here  to  inquire  into  any  offenses  whatever,  except  those  which 
are  laid  down  in  the  constitution  ;  and  that,  inquiring  whether,  or  not, 
those  offenses  have  been  committed,  you  are  to  be  governed  by  the- 
known  rules  of  the  common  law  both  in  your  procedure  and  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  crime  or  a  mid- 
demeanor  are  as  old  as  the  history  of  impeachment.  They  have  been  main* 
tained  by  counsel  whenever  they  have  come  to  the  defense  of  any  man 
charged  with  these  high  offenses.  Why  ?  Because  without  the  protection 
of  those  propositions  the  court  ot  impeachment  becomes  an  engine  of 
tyranny  and  destruction, — governed  by  no  principle,  its  way  marked  out 
by  no  law,  its  decisions  governed  by  no  authority. 

These  propositions,  say  the  honorable  managers,  were  never  maintain* 
ed  until  1866.  Let  us  see.  I  read  from  the  trial  of  Judee  Chase,  the 
abridgment  of  the  debates  of  congress,  vol.  3,  page  358,  if  my  memoiy 
serves  me,  this  trial  was  had  in  the  year  1803,  and  before  th^TTnit-ed 
States  Senate.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  defense  in  that  case  who 
made  the  memorable  defense  upon  these  propositions  of  law,  which  the 
s  Senate  sustained  in  their  decision  of  the  case,  in  his  argument  to  the 
court  says  : 


'*I  offer  it  as  a  position  I  shall  rely  upon  in  my  argument,  that  no  judge  can  be 
I  peached  and  removed  from  office  for  any  act  or  onense  for  which  he  could  not 
indicte^" 

That  proposition  first  new  in  1866  ! !  J 


*'  It  must  be  by  law  an  indictable  offense.    One  of  the  gentlemen,  indeed,  wlio 
conduct    this    prosecution.     (Mr.  Campbell,)  contends  for  the  reverse  of  this 
proposition,  and  holds  that  for  such  official  acts  as  are  the  subject  of  impeachnient,' 
no  indictment  will  lie  or  can  be  maintained.    For,  says  he,  it  would  involve  us  in 
this  monstrous  oppression  and  absurdity,  that  a  man  might  be  twice  punished  for 
the  same  offense, — once  by  impeachment,  and  then  by  indictment. 
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And  that  absurdity  which  was  pointed  out  by  that  learned  gentleman 
at  that  tinie  is  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to-day,  that 
for  any  crime  committed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  a 
[judge  may  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  and  the  man  sepa- 
ntted  from  his  position  as  judge  may  be  afterwards  tried  and  punished 
by  indictment  in  the  proper  course  of  procedur.e 

Again  he  says: 

The  power  of  impeachment  is  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  only  for 
Impeachable  offenses.  They  are  to  proceed  against  the  offense  in  this  way  when 
it  is  committed,  but  not  to  ffr^a^f?  the  offense,  and  malse  any  act  criminal  and  im- 
peachable at  their  will  and  pleasure.  What  is  an  offense,  is  a  question  to  be  decid-. 
ed  by  the  coostitution  and  the  law,  not  by  tbe  opinion  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
legislature;  and  when  .the  offense  thus  described  by  the  constitution  or  the  law 
has  been  committed,  then,  and  not  untill  then,  has  the  House  of  Representatives 
power  to  impeach  the  offender. 

Again  : 

I  maintain  as  a  most  important  and  indispensible  principle,  that  no  man  should 
be  criminally  accused,  no  man  can  be  criminally  condemned,  but  for  the  violation 
of  some  known   law  by  which  he  was   bound  to  govern  himself.    Nothing  is  so. 
necessary  to  justice  ana  to  safety  as  that  the  criminal  code  should  be  certain  and 
known.     Let  the  judge,  as  well  astne  citizen,  precisely  know  the  path  he  is  to 
walk  in,  and  what  he  may  or  may  not  do.     Let  not  the  sword  tremble  over  his  un- 
conscious head,  or  the  ground  be  spread  with  quicksands  and  destruction,   which 
appear  fair  and  harmless  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler.    Can  it  be  pretended  there  is 
one  rule  of  justice  for  a  judge  and  another  for  a  private  citizen;  and  that  while 
the  latter  is  protected  from  surprise,  from  the  malice  or  caprice  of  any  man  or 
body  of  men,  and  can  he  brought  into  legal  jeopardy  only  by  the  violation  of  laws 
before  made  known  to  him,  the  latter  is  to  be  exposed  to  punishment  without 
knowing  his  offense,  and  the  criroinalitv  or  innocence  of  his  conduct  is  to  depend 
not  Dpon  the  laws  existing  at  the  time,  but  upon  the  bpinions  of  a  body  of  men  to 
be  collected  four  or  five  years  after  the  transaction  ?    A  judge  may  thus  be  im'- 
peacbed  and  removed  from  office  for  an  act  strictly  lesal,  when  done.  If  any  House, 
of  Representatives  for  any  indefinite  time  after,  shall  for  anv  reason  they  may  act' 
opon,  choose  to  consider  such  act  improper  and  impeachable. 

Again  he  says : 

They  (the  managers)  have  contended  *'  that  an  impeachment  is  not  a  criminal 
praeecution,  but  an  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office." 

That  is  what  the  managers  here  claim. 

An  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office,  to  ascertain  whether  a  person 
hoUing  an  office  be  proper! jr  qualified  for  his  situation  ;  or,  whether  it  may  not 
be  ex^dient  to  remove  him — but  if  this  principle  be  correct — if  any  impeach- 
ment be  not  indeed  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  a  mere  inquest  of  office — if  a  con- 
viction and  removal  on  impeachment  be  indeed  not  a  punishment,  but  the  mere 
withdrawal  of  a  favor  of  office  granted — I  ask  why  this  formality  of  propeeding, 
this  solemn  apparatus  of  justice,  this  laborious  investigation  of  facts  ?'  If  the 
cooriction  of  a  judge  on  impeachment  is  not  to  depend  on  his  guilt  or  innocence  of 
•ome  crime  alleged  against  him,  but  on  some  reason  of  state  policy  or  expediency, 
which  may  be  thought  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two- thirds  of  the 
Heoate,  to  require  his  removal,  I  ask  why  the  solemn  mockery  of  articles  alleging 
kigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  a  court  regularly  formed,  of  a  judicial  oath  ad- 
ministered to  the  members,  of  a  public  examination  of  witnesses,  and  of  a  trial 
cooducted  in  all  the  usual  forms  ?  Why  not  settle  this  question  of  expediency,  as 
&II  other  questions  of  expediency  are  settled,  by  a  reference  to  general  political 
coniid^r^tipof  and  in  the  usual  mode  of  political  discussions  ?    No,  Mr.  President, 


tbls  piriACiple  of  the  honorable  managers,  so  norel  and  so  alarming :  this 
ate  expedient  resorted  to  as  the  last  and  only  prop  of  a  case  which  the  lionorablflM 
gentlemen  feel  to  be  unsupported  by  law  or  evidence  ,  this  forlorn  hope  of  the  pro#^! 
ecution,  pressed  into  its  service,  after  it  was  found  that  no  offense  against  any  lg#^ 
of  the  land  could  be  proven,  wiil  not,  cannot  avail.  Everything  by  which  y^e  iw^j 
surrounded  informs  us  that  we  arc  in  a  court  of  law.  Everything  that  we  liftV^I 
been  three  weeks  employed  in  doing  reminds  us  that  we  are  engaged  not  in  a  mere^ 
inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  an  officer  for  the  place  which  he  holds,  but  in  the  trial  of 
a  criminal  case  on  legal  principles.  And  this  great  truth,  so  important  to  the  lib* 
erties  and  happiness  of  this  country,  is  fully  established  by  the  decisions  of  this 
honorable  court.  In  this  case  on  questions  of  evidence — decisions  have  been  ma^e  by 
which  this  court  has  solemlv  declared,  that  it  holds  itself  bound  h^  those  principles ' 
of  law  Which  govern  our  tribunals  in  ordinary  cases.  These  decisions  we  accepted  a^  i 
a  pledge,  and  now  rely  on  as  an  assurance  that  this  cause  will  be  determined  on  ntf : 
newly  discovered  notions  of  political  expediency,  or  State  policy,  but  upon  the' 
well  settled  and  well  known  principles  of  law  and  the  constitution. 

Once  more,  at  page  261  he  says  : 

And  will  this  honorable  body,  sitting  not  in  a  legislative  but  a  judicial  capaclfY« 
be  called  on  to  make  a  law,  and  to  make  it  for  a  particular  case  which  has  already  ^ 
occurred?    What,  sir,  is  the  great  distinction  between  legislative  and  judlcnl, 
functions  ?    Is  it  not  that  the' former  is  to  make  the  law  for  niture  cases ;  and  th4A^ 
the  latter  is  to  declare  it  as  to  cases  which  have  already  occurred  ?    Is  it  not  o>n#^ 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  an  essentia!  ingredient  oC-^ 
free  government,  tliat  the  legislative  and  judicinl  powers  shall  be  kept  distiniiftf 
and  separate?    That  the  power  of  making  the  general  law  for  future  cases    shall' 
never  bo  blended  in  the  same  hands  with  that  of  declaring  and  applying  it  to  paT>»^ 
ticular  and  present  cases  ?  does  not  the  union  of  these  two  powers  in  the  samfl 
hands  constitute  the  worst  of  despotisms?    What,  sir,  is  the  peculiar  and  distitt** 
^uishing  characteristic  of  despotism?  It  consists  in  this,  sir,  that  a  man  may  be  pun* 
ished  for  an  act  which,  when  he  did  it,  w.is  not  forbidden  by  law.     While,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  essence  of  freedom  that  no  act  can  be  treated  as  a  crime,  mt- 
less  there  be  a  precise  law  forbidding  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  done. 

• 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  memorable  argument,  and  after  the  Senate 
had  decided  upon  the  legal  principles  which  were  there  presented,  the 
presiding  officer  said  : 

Hence,  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  constitutional  majority  of  votes  findin|^ 
Samuel  Chase,  Esq.,  guilty,  on  any  one  article.  It,  therefore,  becomes  mj  duty 
tp  decUie  that  Samuel  Chase,  Esq.,  stands  acquitted  of  all  the  articles  exhibited 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  against  him. 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  progress  of  this  case,  Mr.  President  and 
Senators,  have  you  been  referred  to  the  memorable  words  of  Story  upon 
the  constitution  and  extracts  from  one  paragraph  after  an  other  liave 
been  read  in  which  he  speaks  of  poltiical  offences  for  which  impeach- 
ments have  been  had,  and  you  have  been  asked  to  say  by  your  judg- 
ment upon  this  demun-er,  what  no  other  court,  I  venture  to  say,  in  this 
country  ever  has  said,  that  you  sit  here  not  as  a  court,  not  governed  by 
the  principles  of  law,  but  in  the  form  of  an  inquest  of  office  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  man  shall  be  removed  from  office,  whether  he  is  fit  to 
hold  office,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  remove  him,  whether  he  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  not. 

Now  whatever  judge  Story  may  have  said  with  reference  to  impeach- 
ments in  England  in  olden  time — and  they  were  many  and  various  and 
for  different  causes,  when  you  go  back  of  the  revolution  of  1640  or  1642 
—whatever  he  may  have  said  about  the  character  of  those  offenses  and 
the  political  character  of  the  charges  which  were  made  and  tried,    hih 
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ffYB  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  principles  by  which  prooeedings 
by  impeachment  shall  be  governed  in  this  country.  Here  is  the  conclu- 
sion 16  which  he  conies  as  to  the  rules  which  should  govern  us  in  this 
proceeding  and  which  should  govern  every  court  of  impeachment  in 
this  country.    In  vol.  1,  section  .797  he  says: 

There  are  many  offenses  purely  political,  which  have  been  held  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  parliamentary  impeachments. 

And  when  you  remember  the  various  sections  which  were  read  to  you 
by  tiie  counsel  the  other  day,  bear  in  mind  that  those  sections  refer  to  a 
review  of  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  remember  that  section  797  lays 
down  the  final  proposition  by  which  he  has  abided  and  will  abide  as  to 
the  course  of  these  proceedings  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  offenses  purely  political,  which  have  been  held  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  parliamentary  impeachmeots;  not  one  of  which  is  in  the  slightest  manner 
alluded  to  in  oar  statute-book.  And,  indeed,  political  offenses  are  of  so  various 
and  complex  a  character,  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  defined  or  classified,  that 
tlie  task  of  positive  legislation  would  be  impracticable,  if  it  were  n6t  almost  ab- 
surd to  attempt  it.  What,  for  instance,  could  positive  legislation  do  in  case  of 
impeachment  like  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  in  1788?  Uesort,  then,  must 
be  had  either  to  parliamentary  practice  and  the  common  law,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  or  the  whole  subject  must  be  left  to 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being.  The  latter  is  so  incom- 
patiide  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  no  lawyer  or  statesn^tn  would  be 
udined  to  countenance  so  absolute  a  despotism  of  opinion  and  priciice,  which 
night  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time,  or  in  one  person,  which  would  be  innocent 
at  another  time,  or  in  another  person.  The  only  safe  guide  in  such  cases  must  be 
the  common  law,  which  is  the  guardian  at  once,  of  private  rights  and  public  liber- 
ties. And,  however  much  it  may  fail  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain 
statesmen  and  jurists  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging  to  and 
applicable  to  the  nation  in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  has  yet  been  bold  enough  te 
assert  that  the  power  of  impeachment  is  limited  to  offenses  positively  defined  in 
the  statute-book  of  the  union  as  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Mr.  PoMEROY,  in  discussing  this  matter,  and  he  was  read  to  you  at  some 
length  to-day,  says  that  there  are  two  propositions  which  have  been 
Hiaintained  in  this  country,  but  he  leaves  out  the  one  material,  essential, 
fdndamental  principle  upon  which  every  case  of  impeachment  that  has 
ever  been  contested  in  this  country  has  been  decided,  and  which,  if  he 
had  put  into  his  review  of  the  cases  would  have  solved  every  difficulty 
and  made  plain  the  paths  for  all  future  action.  He^says  there  are  two 
theories  ;  one  that  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  impeach- 
ment only  can  be  had  for  those  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  have 
been  made  such  by  the  statute,  the  other  that  impeachment  may  be  had 
for  any  kind  of  a  crime,  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  or  action  in  office, 
which  the  Senate  may  see  fit  to  treat  as  improper  ;  and  he  maintains 
the  latter  view.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
another  theory — a  theory  which  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Stprv, — which 
has  been  laid  down  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  this  country 
in  trials  of  impeachment  and  which  has  guided  and  controlled  the  de^ 
dsions  of  the  tribunals  that  have  passed  upon  this  subject  from  the  in* 
oeption  of  this  Gk)vemment  to  the  present  day,  and  that  proposition  is 
this :  that  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to  what  are  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — under  the  con- 
ititation  of  this  State,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  ti:^  com- 
mon law,  not  by  the  narrow  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the 
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States  in  cases  of  Impeachment  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
not  by  the  opinions  of  those  men  who  may  happen  to  come  together 
decide  upon  any  particular  case — without  reference  to  the  deciBions 
common  law,  but  that  the  definition  of  the  offense, — the  rule  which  s" 
determine  whether  the  offense  charged  be  a  crime  or  misdemeanor — i& 
be  found  in  the  principles  and  the  decisions  of  the  common  law,  am 
'when  that  proposition  is  announced,  and  the  cases  upon  impeachm 
with  reference  to  it  are  read,  the  way  through  all  the  windings   is  clear. 
Now  in  determining  what  these  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are,  and  ia 
establishing  the  proposition  that  it  is  only  indictable  crimes  and   mis- 
demeanors for  which   irnpeachment  can  be  maintained,  we   are  to  go 
back  in  the  history  of  Efnglish  jurisprudence  far  enough  to  find  wfa^ 
in  days  of  deliberation,  when  calm  judgment  and  reason  prevailed  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  courts  that  decided  the  question, — what  in  thoee 
times  were  the  rules  which  governed  impeachment.    The  precedents 
which  shall  determine  in  this  country  and  in  all  future  time  whether  or 
not  an  ofiense  is  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  and  a  subject  of  impeachment 
are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  days  bordering  on  barbarism,  when  pasdion 
and  faction  led  their  respective  hosts  againbt  each  other  in  the   political 
ar^na  with  all  the  bitterness  that  characterized  the  war  of  the  roses  in  an 
earlier  day  ;  we  are  not  to  go  back  to  that  time  I  say  when  faction  and  i 
passion  not  only  led  their  hosts  against  each  other  in  the  political  arena,  j:; 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  those  earlier  wars  who  executed  condign   pun-  i 
ishment  upon  the  defeated,  with  a  ferocity  never  equaled,  save  in  the  v 
earlier  history  of  English  jurisprudence.     Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  h 
the  history  of  impeachments  in  England,  as  we  now  remember  it.     Goy 
back  to  the  year  1640.     In  the  year  1640  the  Earl  of  Strafford  'was  im-  '■■ 
peached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  for  giving  improper  advice  to  the 
King.     It  was  urged  that  for  this  charge  he  could  not  be  convicted;  and  . 
he^ — ^in  that    memorable  defense  which    has    drawn  teare   from   the  , 
eyes  of  subsequent  generations — ^was  heard  to  say  there  is  no  common  • 
or  statute  law  in  which  I  find  this  charge  defined.     So  telling  was  that 
•defense  that  the  Lords  refused  to  convict,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
idriven  by  passion  and  prejudice,  introduced   a  bill  of  attainder,  and 
j>assed  it.    They  made  a  precedent,  not  of  impeachment,  however,  but  a 
precedent  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy  by  making  that  an  offense  which 
was  not  an  offense  at  common  law.    In  1667,  the  great  Earl  of  Clarerkdon 
was  sought  to  be  impeached.     It  was  alleged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
general  treason,  says  Mr,  Hume  in  his  history,  Vol.  V,  p.  605  : 

'^Immediately  the  charge  against  him  was  opened  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Seymour,  afterwards  Sir  Edward,  and  consisted  of  17  articles.  The  house  with- 
out examining  particulars,  farther  than  hearing  general  affirmations  that  all  would  I 
he  proved,  immediately  voted  his  impeachment.  Many  of  the  articles  we  know 
to  he  either  false  ;or  frivolous;  and  such  as  we  are  less  acquainted  with,  we  may 
fairlv  presume  to  he  no  better  grounded.  His  advising  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  seems 
the  heaviest  and  truest  part  of  the  charge;  but  a  mistake  in  judgment,  allowing  it 
to  be  such,  where  there  appear  no  symptoms  of  corruptioh  or  bad  intentions,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  any  minister;  the  king's  necessities, 
-which  occassioned  that  measure,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  be  . 
charged  on  Clarendon;  and  chiefly  proceeded  from  the  over  frugal  maxims  of  the 
parliament  itself,  in  not  granting  the  proper  supplies  to  the  crown. 

'*When  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the  peers,  as  it  contained  an  accusa- 
tion of  treason  in  general,  without  specifying  any  particulars,  it  seemed  not  a  suffi- 
cient nx)und  for  committing  Clarendon  to  custody.  The  precedents  of  Strafford 
and  *"  Laud  were  not,  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  the  times,  deemed  a  proper  au- 
thority.? 
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Hms  it  seems  that  within  twenty-seven  vearB  the  peers  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  prejudice  and  passion  so  aominated  that  the  precedents 
of  the  early  times  were  not  to  be  considered  in  proceedings  in  impeach- 
ment then  and  thereafter. 

In  1669  the  Earl  of  Orrey  was  impeached  Lr,  upon  his  own  authority, 
levying  taxes  upon  the  king's  subjects  and  for  saying  that  he  had  fifty 
thousand  swordls  to  compel  the  king  to  do  his  bidding.  I  mistake  ;  he 
was  not  impeached.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  a  petition  was  produced 
by  Sip  £dward  Fitzharris  asking  that  he  be  impeached  in  the  HoUse  of 
'Commons.  The  eharges  were  made  ;  the  discussion  was  had.  The  point 
was  made  and  urged  that  this  was  no  offense  under  the  statutes  or  at 
common  law  and  the  House  of  Commons  voted  that  no  articles  of  im- 
peachment should  be  presented. 

In  1695  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Commons  to  impeach  Sir  John 
Fenwick.  There  was  a  witness  whose  name  was  Goodman,  the  only  man 
who  could  prove  the  articles  presented.  His  wife  by  some  means  in- 
duced that  man  to  leave  the  realm,  and  when  that  fact  was  ascertained  by 
the  Commons,  a  bill  of  attainder^was  introduced  and  passed,  and  the  head 
of  Sir  John  Fenwick  followed  the  head  of  many  another  able  man  of 
State  in  that  country  and  fell  on  tower  hill.  It  was  the  last  bill  of  at- 
tainder in  England. 

In  1723  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  impeached  for  taking  bribes  for 
presentations  to  oflSce.  The  impeachment  was  successful.  The  point 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  this  was  not  an  impeachable  of- 
fense because  it  was  a  violation  of  no  statute  or  common  law  ;  and  the 
answer  Was  that  the  sixth  of  Edward  VI.  chap.  16,  made  it  an  offense, 
and  therefore  it  was  a  violation  of  the  statute  law  ;  and  upon  that  prop- 
ontion  that  impeachment  stood  and  was  maintained. 

la  1806  Lord  Melville  was  impeached  for  drawing  public  moneys  from 
their  proper  receptacle  and  depositing  them  to  his  own  credit  in  a  pri- 
vate bank. 

I  read  from  20th  Howell,  State  Trials,  page  1470.  Now  note,  this  was 
the  last  impeachment  in  England  except  perhaps  the  attempted  im- 
peachment of  Queen  Caroline  in  1820. 

Hie  Lords  being  met  in  the  chamber  of  parliament,  the  following  question  was 
pat  to  the  judges  :  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  before  the 
piKiogof  the  act,  twenty-five  Qeo.  3d,  0.  31,  and  more  especially  when  by  war- 
not  from  his  majesty,  his  salary,  as  such  treasurer  as  aforesaid,  was  augmented  in 
fall  satisfaction  for  all  wa^res,  fees,  and  other  profits  and  emoluments,  to  apply  any 
mn  of  money  entrusted  to  him  for  naval  services,  to  any  other  use  whatsoever, 
public  or  private,  without  the  express  authority  for  so  doing;  and  whether  such 
ippBcation  by  such  treasurer,  would  have  been  a  misdemeanor,  or  punishable  by 
iatonnation  or  indictment. 

Now  the  learned  managers  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  say  that  the 
proposition  that  impeachable  offenses  must  be  punishable  by  informa- 
tion or  indictment  was  never  heard  of  until  1866.  This  proposition  was 
{resented  to  the  judges  in  1806  and  upon  that  proposition  of  law  Lord 
[dville  was  acquitted,  for  the  judges  answered  no,  it  was  not  subject  of 
indictment  or  information  ;  and  no  further  proceedings  were  taken. 

In  1820,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,   proceedings  were  taken  for 
the  impeachment  of  Queen  Caroline  for  adultery  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
thoBe  proceedings  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  said :    "  I  know  of  no  common 
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or  ototute  law  iv^ch  fbe  aoouoeoLlMs  violated."    It ms. theand  of 
prpceedings. 

G^e^UemeQ,  I  come  now  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  decisions  and  the 
impeachments  which  have  been  made  in  this  country.  There  have  beexk 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  six  impeachniiexits: 
Senator  Blount,  Judge  Pickering,  Judge  Chase,  Judge  Peck,  Judge  BLutUr 
phreys»  Andy  Johnson.  Perhaps  there  is  another  that  I  don't  reinem- 
oer.  Now  in  every  one  of  those  trials,  from  the  beginning  to  the  coad, 
the  proposition  which  I  here  maintain( — where  there  has  been,  a  de- 
fenae  made,  mind  you—)  the  proposition  which  I  here  maintain  has 
hieen  presented  ;  and  no  man  has  ever  been  convicted  by  the  Senate  of 
the  united  States  unless  his  crime  was  the  subject  of  indictment  at  inr 
formation. 

One  Word  upon  the  question  of  Judge  Pickering's  case.    There  are  ti«ro 
iCWfions^  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  why  the  csaaei   of 
Judge  Pickering  is  no  authority  upon  the  question  now  presented  for 
your  consideration.    One  is,  that  it  was  an  ex  parte  hearing  and  that  no 
appearance  was  made  upon  the  part  of  the  defense.    I  know  it  is  said  by 
Judfle  Lawrence  in  that  memorable  article  which  was  prepare  by  him 
&r^e  use  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butler  in  conducting  the  impeacnntent 
oif  Andy  Johnson, — an  article  which  was  likelv  to  be  judicial  in    ite 
nature,  which  was  likely  when  prepared  for  the  honorable  Bex^amin 
Butler  to  enforce  the   impeachment   of    Andy   Johnson,   was   likely 
to  be  impartial, — I  know  it  is  said  in  that  article  that  Judge  Pidk- 
erins  put  in  a  plea  of  insanity.     Now    it  is  said,  in  Fomeroy    and 
in  the  second  of  Hildreth's  history  that  there  was  no  a^pearanoe  irt 
sjl ;  and  I  prefer  to  take  those  authorities  upon  that  proposition  to  tbcA 
of  the  honorable  Judge  Lawrence.    Besides  I  am  informed  by  my  aaash 
ciates  that  we  have  the  trial  of  Judge  Pickering,  printed  by  authority  of 
ootngress,  and  that  in  the  report  of  that  trial  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
appear  at  all.    So  we  have  three  authorities  as  against  the  mere  ip»  cUspU 
(^  Judge  Lawrence. 

Mr»  Manager  Colliiis.  There  was  a  plea  interposed  by  hia  son*  btii 
distinctly  understood  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  an  appearance  upon.tto 
part  of  the  respondent.  There  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  no  ap* 
pearaxice. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  (Resumii^.)  I  am  informed  by  the  honorable  nuu»> 
ager,  Mr.  Collins,  that  there  was  a  plea  of  insanity  put  in  by  his  son  but 
that  it  was  understood  and  agreed  that  that  should  not  he  considered  as 
an  appearance  ;  and  that  that  is  the  explanation. 

Now  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Judge  Pickering  were  four : 
First,  a  riiip  was  arrested  for  violating  the  revenue  law.  Proceedings  in 
condemnation  were  held  before  Judge  Pickering,  and  he  was  charged 
with  releasing  the  ship  without  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  pay- 
ment of  duties  and  tonnage  contrary  to  the  United  States  statutes. 

The  second  article  charged  that  on  the  trial  touching  said  ship  ho>  xmr 
fused  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  produced  upon  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  intent  to  defeat  the  just  claims  of  the  United 
States.  The  third  allegation  was  that  he  refused  to  allow  an  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  from  his  decree,  in  the  case,  oontiary  to  the 
act  of  coE^gress,  intending  thereby  to  injure  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States.  Tne  fourth  article  alleged  acts  of  personal  immorality;  It 
charged  drunkenness  in  so  public  and  indecent  a  maon^V)  as  to  dj^^cadi 
the  office  of  a  judge  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United  Stetes. 
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appearance  upon  the  part  of  the  defense,  and  that  the  three  charges 
ynuch  preceded  the  allegation  of  drunkenness  were  sufficient  to  author- 
ise his  impeachment,  and  that  after  the  Senate  had  passed  upon  those 
three  articles  it  voted  in  the  same  way  upon  the  fourtn,  I  think  you  will 
i^ree  with  me  that  this  is  not  an  authority  in  favor  of  the  learned  manag^a^ 
in  this  case.  Farther  than  that,  there  was  a  statute  in  the  State  of  New 
ftntipshire,  where  Judge  Picl^ring  presided,  .making  drunkenness  a 
public  offense. 

The  next  trial  was  that  of  Judge  Peck  for  imprisoning  an  attorney  for 
contempt ;  and  the  positions  which  we  take  here  to-day  were  maintain- 
ed by  we  defense  in  that  case  and  he  was  ac(^uitted. 

Juctee  Chase  was  impeached  in  1806,  and  his  case  I  have  already  com^ 
mentea  upon. 

In  1862  Judge  Humphreys  was  impeached  for  treason,  for  aiding  the 
rebellion,  and  that  impeachment  was  maintained. 

Andy  Johnson  was  subsequently  impeached  for  ^'swinging  around  the 
cbrde,"  and  that  impeachment  failed.  The  same  propositions  which 
we  maintain  in  this  case  were  the  propositions  which  saved  Andy  John- 
eon.  They  were  the  positions  maintained  in  the  defense  of  that  case  and 
which  the  eminent  learning  and  judicial  decision  of  one  or  two  men  who 
in  politics  were  opposed  to  him  would  not  permit  them  to  overthrow, 
and  in  maintaining  them  they  acquitted  the  respondent. 
,  Now  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  that  is  the  history 
of  impeachment  in  the  Onited  States.  No  judge  has  ever  be^n  impeached 
in  the  United  States  except  for  an  offense  which  is  indictable  at  tne  com- 
mon law  or  for  treason.  In  every  defense  which  has  been  made  before 
the  United  States  Senate  the  propositions  -which  we  here  maintain  have 
been  presented,  and  in  every  one  where  the  crimes  charged  were  not  in- 
dictable at  the  common  law  that  defense  has  succeeded.  Now  if  it  be 
true  that  the  proposition  which  we  maintain  was  laid  down  and  estab- 
lished by  the  peers  in  the  memorable  trial  of  lord  Melville,  if  it  be  true 
that  in  the  trial  of  every  man  who  has  been  impeached  before  the  United 
States  Senate  firom  the  beginning  of  the  government  to  the  present  time 
wherever  a  defense  has  been  made,  these  propositions  have  been  pre- 
sented and  that  in  every  case  they  have  been  maintained  and  the  men 
admitted  save  only  where  there  has  been  an  offense  which  was  indictable 
at  the  common  law  or  where  a  treason  had  been  committed,  I  say  if 
Ihese  things  be  true  what  shall  your  decision  be  as  to  the  proposition 
which  we  maintain  that  no  man  can  be  impeached  for  any  offense  before 
this  Senate  which  is  not  indictable  at  the  common  law. 
^  34r.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  impeachment  trial  before  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
where  the  same  charges  were  presented  as  are  presented  in  this  case  and 
where  the  same  defense  was  made  and  where  the  respondent  was  acquit- 
ted. I  read  from  the  42nd  page  of  the  impeachment  record  of  Charles 
A.  Edmonds,  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office,  tried  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Article  ten, — ^that  said  Charles  'A.  Edmonds,  commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
(Mce^  onmindfal  of  thediffnity  of  his  office,  his  duties,  his  oath  of  office,  and  the 
lequirements  of  the  lawsof  tiiis  state,  at  divers  limes  during  his  offlciai  term  as 
rack  commissioner,  since  the  5th  day  of  Jul}'  1871,  at  the  city  of  I^ansing,  and  in 
other  pkoes  within  this  State,  has  been  drunk,  or  so  affected  by  his  drinlcingo'f 
intoxicating  liqaors,  as  to  disgrace  liis  office  and  unfit  him  for  the  discharge  of  liis 
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And  now  comes  E.  St.  Julen  Cox,  the  respondent  herein,  and  jeeervimg  tli# 
right  of  further  answering  tjbereto,  should  he  be  so  advised,  demurs  to  the  sni^ 
articles  of  impeachment,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  on  the  following  gronndm^ 
to-wit : 

First.    That  the  facts  stated  in  said  articles  do  not  constitute  corrupt  condoei 
in  office,  nor  any  crime  or  crimes  or  misdemeanor  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 

In  this  case,  in  order  to  convict  of  these  crimes  the  offenses  or  misde- 
meanor, or  misdemeanors  in  office  should  be  proved.  The  words  "in 
office"  in  other  words,  are  no  part  of  our  constitution.  So  that,  iwrliile 
this  demurrer  might  be  strictly  true,  yet  it  would  be  no  answer.  The. 
most  remarkable  part  of  this  demurrer,  however,  I  find  in  the 
and  third  points  which  are  made  here  : 


Second.  •  That  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not  charg^e 
respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  nor  with  any  crime  or  crimes  or 
meaner  or  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Third.  That  in  and  by  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  this  respondent 
is  not  charged  with  any  offense  of  matter  for  which  he  can  be  held  to  aoswer  by 
and  before  this  court. 

Observe  the  language,  and  we  will  consider  the  two  together, — 
"that  the  said  articles  and  eachund  every  of  them,  do  not  charge,^ — 
well,  now,  supposing  they  do  not,  but  supposing  one  of  them  does, — 
they  say  that  the  said  articles,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  do  not 
charge  this  respondent  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  'It  is  not  neces- 
sary, gentlemen,  that  each  and  every  of  these  articles  should  charge  an 
offense, — ^not  at  all ;  but  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  lan- 
guage here.  In  other  words,  they  seem  not  to  have  drawn  this  demarrer. 
with  the  care  they  ordinarily  would  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  in  a  (x>oit 
of  justice  the  demurrer,  so  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  would  not 
be  considered  for  a  moment,  simply  because  they  have  fallen  into  a 
grave  and  serious  error  in  the  use  of  language.  I  claim,  gentlemen, 
that  technicaUy  speaking  the  only  points  that  may  be  considered  hece 
so  far  as  this  demurrer  is  concerned  are  in  relation  to  this  special 
plea : 


And  furthermore  this  respondent  demurs  to  the  17th,  18  and  20th  of  said  arti- 
cles, and  each  of  them,  on  the  further  and  particular  ground  that  the  facts  and 
charges  therein  set  forth  are  not  stated  with  a  sufficient  distinctness,  definiteness 
and  certainty,  to  enable  or  require  this  respondent  to  answer  the  same. 

The  President.    Have  the  honorable  managers  concluded  their  ar- 
gument. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    They  have. 
On  motion  the  Senate  took  a  j'ecess  to  half  past  two  o'clock  P.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Court  of  Impeachment  met  at  2:30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  just  before  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing session  I  intimated  to  the  court  that  there  would  probably  be  no 
further  argument  on  the  part  or  the  managers,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
board  of  managers,  Mr.  Smith  will  address  the  Senate  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Smith.     Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  :     I 
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did  not  expect  to  occupy  any  of  your  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion thaQhas  been  so  elaborately  argued  on  both  sides.     It  has,  however, 
been  deemed  advisable  by  my  associate  managers,  that  I  should  at  least 
give  some  expression  of  my  own  views  upon  the  questions  arising  under 
this  demurrer ;  and  in  compliance  with  their  wishes  I  propose  to  say 
only  a  few  words,  although  I  do  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  full  and  ex- 
tended discussion  already  had,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  do  so.     I 
have  no  wish  to  shirk  any  responsibility  or  fail  to  perform  any  duty 
assigned  to  me  by  the  House  of  Representatives.     My  relations  with  the 
respondent  for  over  twenty-five  years,  social  and   political,  have  been 
such  with  all  charity  for  his  failings,  that  if  I  were  to  consult  alone 
my  own  personal  feelings  I  should  have  remained  silent.    This  pros- 
ecution  however  is  not  so  much  to  affect  as  it  is  to  affix  the  seal 
of  public  condemnation  upon  the  course  of  conduct  he  has  volun- 
tarily  adopted,  so  that  such   conduct  shall  not  be  longer  continued 
by  him   to  the  disgrace   of  the  administration  of  public  justice  and 
that  all  other  persons  may  understand  that  drunkenness  by  a  judge 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  is  an  offense  punishable  by 
impeachment  and  removal  from  office.     I  have,  in  connection  with  my 
colleagues,  examined  all  the  authorities  bearing  upon  this  question  ;  most 
of  them,— all  deemed  pertinent, — ^have  been  read  and  commented  upon 
in  your  hearing.     And,  whilst  Lam  satisfied  that  they   fully  sustain  the 
le^ty  of  the  several  articles  of  impeachment  I  shall  not  take  up  your 
time  in  again  presenting  them  or  in  commenting  upon  their  application 
to  the  questions  raised  by  this  demurrer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  question,  the  real  question  in  this  G^fie 
18,  is  (frunkenness  of  a  judge  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  upon 
the  bench  a  misdemeanor  in  office  within  the  provisions  of  our  statute 
or  at  .common  law  ? 

Whatever  injuriously  affects  public  morals  or  outrages  common  decen- 
cy is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. Hence  habitual  drunkenness  and  a  large  numbef'  of  offenses 
have  from  time  to  time  been  adjudged  misdemeanors.  This  has  b^n 
done  firom  time  to  time  by  the  courts  of  common  law  as  a  new  state  of 
facts  have  arisen  coming  within  the  general  rule  and  definition  before 
*given. 

Pro&ne  swearing  is  a  misdemeanor,  but  the  utterance  of  obscene  lan- 
goage  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  in  a  public  assembly,  whilst  not  provid- 
ed for  by  statute,  is  within  the  common  law  definition  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  has  been  adjudged  by  the  courts  to  be  an  indictable  ofiense.  And 
80,  firom  time  to  time,  precedents  have  been  made  by  applying  the  rules 
of  law  to  the  new  state  of  facts  as  they  arise. 

It  was  unquestionably  this  application  of  principles  and  rules  of  the 
common  law  to  the  state  of  facts  and  to  the  progressive  requirements  of 
society  that  induced  the  passage  of  the  provisions  of  the  section  of  our 
statute  that  has  been  read  in  this  argument,  as  follows  :  "When  any  duty 
is  enjonied  by  law  upon  any  public  officer,  or  upon  any  person  holding 
any  public  trust  or  employment,  every  wilful  neglect  to  perform  such 
duty,  and  every  misbehavor  in  office,  when  no  special  provision  is  made 
for  the  punishment  of  such  delinquency,  or  malfeasance,  is  a  misdemean- 
or punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,"  This  provision  of  law  is 
copied  from  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin,  in  force  in  this  territory  before  the; 
adoption  of  our  State  constitution,  and  has  been  re-enacted  by  our  State 
k^filature  and  was  of  course  in  force  before  the  time  of  the  commission 
18 
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of  the  offenses  charged  in  the  articles  of  impeachm^iit.    The  claiise  <il 
that  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  "where  no  special  pro* 
vision  is  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  delinquency"  is  evidently  in* 
serted  in  view  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  applicable  to  cases  as  th«y 
may  arise.     It  was  in  view  of  these  authorities  and  of  the  provisions  oi 
our  statute  that  I  was  compelled,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  tk> 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  tihea^ 
impeachment  articles.     I  dared  not,  in  view  of  the  facts  charged,  and  the 
evidence  adduced,  have  my  name  placed  upon  record  as  holding  ihmt 
offenses  of  the  kind  charged  in  these  articles  are  not  impeachable.      Ib 
my  judgment,  not  only  the  charges  of  drunkenness  upon  the  bench,  but 
the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  are  impeachable.    The  demurrer  adk 
mits  the  truth  of  all  the  facts  alleged  in  the  several  articles  demurred  Uk 
The  respondent  therefore  admits  that  in  the  year  1879  upon  seven   di^- 
ferent  occasions  whilst  acting  as  such  judge  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxic»" 
tion  induced  by  the  voluntary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and   a  like 
number  of  times  in  the  year  1881,  so  that  he  could  not  dischai^e  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  such  judge  faithfully  and  impartially  and  accoTd- 
ing  to  his  best  learning  and  discretion,  as  required  by  his  oath  of  office* 
These  admissions  show  conclusively  that  the  offense  of  habitual  drunken^ 
ness  is  established.    They  show  that  the  respondent  was  voluntarily  in- 
toxicated, that  he  was  upon  these  several  occasions  so  intoxicated  wbilBt 
acting  as  such  judge  that  he  could  not  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  dignity  and  decorum. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  exercsie  all  his  ability  natural  and  ao* 
quired  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  If  he  be  disguised 
by  liquor  and  his  mind  clouded  by  intemperance  is  he  not  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  ?  If  he  is  found  upon  the  bench  in- 
toxicated attempting  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  thereby  bringing  the 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute  to  the  evil  example  of  all  persons 
in  office,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  those  present,  can  it  be  truthfully 
said  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  offense  that  can  be  punished  by  impeach- 
ment? My  learned  friend  Mr.  AUis,  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  by 
an  ingenious  but  sophistical  argument,  that  drunkenness  upon  the 
bench  is  not  an  indictable  offense,  and  therefore  not  an  impeachable  one^ 
and  claims  that  no  precedent  can  be  found  in  the  books  giving  color  tp 
any  such  proceeding. 

If  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  as  true,  as  they  stand  confessed  upon 
the  records,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  this  Senate  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
to  overrule  this  demurrer,  and  if  there  be  no  precedent  in  the  name  of 
Providence  is  it  not  your  duty  to  make  one  ?  I  feel  that  from  the  length- 
ened discussion  already  had,  and  careful  attention  bestowed  by  the 
members  of  this  couit  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
this  case,  that  you  are  now  ready  to  vote  upon  the  questions  involved 
and  submit  the  case  upon  our  part  without  a  further  consumption  of 
your  valuable  time. 

Mb.  Sanborn.  Mr.  President  and  Senators  :  It  is  with  no  little  em- 
barrassment that  I  address  myself  to  the  duty  now  before  me,  not 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  the  principles  which  I  shall  seek  to  announce 
and  substantiate  are  not  the  well  established  principles  which  have 
marked  out  the  lines  of  all  jurisprudence  as  far  back  aa  history  teaches, 
but  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  matter  of  this  importance,  where  a 
fellow  citizen,  holding  a  high  judicial  office,  is  either  to  go  forth  from  this 
trial  freed  from  the  aspersiox^s  which  are  oast  upon  him  by  thgaii 
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or  to  be  isent  fbrth  into  the  world  forever  disgraced,  to  live  from 
tiua  tiine  forth  without  hope  of  preferment,  to  be  «hxrt  out  from  all  tho66 
SBpirations  which  are  dear  to  every  honorable  citizen,  when  I  consider 
Aftt  ihifi  subject  is  now  to  be  passed  upon  I  feel  that  the  abilities  of  any 
man,  however  eminent,  are  tiax  too  limited, — the  knowledge  of  any  man, 
however  near  to  omniscience  it  may  come,  is  insufficient,  to  present  this 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  question  at  stake. 

It  is  said  by  the  honorable  managers  that  we  stand  hereto-day  admit- 
ting that  we  have  committed  crimes  against  this  commonwealth.     I  say 
you  nay,  Mr  President  and  Senators.    We  admit  no  such  thing,  and 
have  never  admitted  it.    If  what  we  maintain  be  true — ^if  the  charges 
which  are  made  in  these  several  articles  of  impeachment  be  no  offense 
cognisable  by  this  court,  and  We  admit  that  we  have  committed  them, 
ve  do  not  admit  that  we  have  committed  an  offense.     If  the  offenses 
here  charged  are  to  be  tried  before  any  other  tribunal  and  this  is  not  the 
Iribunal  before  which  they  should  be  presented,  we  are  not  wrong,  and 
we  do  no  wrong  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  respondent  when  we*present 
for  your  consideration  the  legal  princpiles  upon  which  that  proposition 
stands  and  has  stood  generation  affcer  generation  as  far  back  as  English 
history  can  be  read.    Those  propositions,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I 
am  here  now  to  maintain.     If  the  propositions  which  we  manitain  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  in  principle,  or  m  authority,  why  is  it  that  you  are 
called  upon  by  the  honorable  board  of  managers,  over  and  over  again, 
by  one  after  another,  to  hold  that  you  are  no  court, — ^that  you  are  gov- 
mied  by  no.  principles  of  law, — that  you  are  governed  by  no  decisions 
of  anv  court  that  has  gone  before  you, — ^that  you  are  governed  by  none 
of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  go  with  the  cases  in  all  other 
oomlB  and  tnals  and  preserve  the  defendant  from  wrong  and  injustice  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  honorable  manager  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  [Mr. 
Manager  Smith]  pleads  with  all  the  vehemence  and  eloquence  of  one  of 
tie  most  forcible  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  you 
disoard  all  principle  and  rule  and  make  a  precedent  ?    Why  is  it  that  the 
honorable  board  of  managers  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  the  propo- 
sition that  this  honorable  court  must  now  make  a  precedent  which  has 
never  been  made  before  ?    If  the  legal  propositions  which  they  main- 
tain are  founded  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  upon  the  decis- 
ions oLthe  courts  which  have  gone  before  us, — ^if  they  believe  that  they 
ste  souR^  in  principle — 'if  they  believe  that  they  should  be  abided  by 
W  this  court  and  by  the  courts  which  shall  come  after  us — ^why  do  they 
vk  you  now  to  make  a  precedent?    I  know  not  what  may  be  in  the 
minds  of  yourself  Mr.  President  and  the  honorable  Senators  upon  this 
floor,  but  when  propositions  of  that  kind  in  the  course  of  a  judicial 
proceeding  are  made  by  the  prosecution,  they  impress  forcibly  upon  my 
mind  the  proi)osition  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  about  the 
positions  of  law  upon  which  they  maintain  their  prosecution. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers,  when  he  opened  his  case  to 
you,  announced  the  proposition  that  until  the  year  1866  it  had  never 
been  maintained  or  said  that  noi*  but  indictable  offenses  at  the  common 
law  could  be  impeached  either  in  England  or  the  United  States,  and  that 
Professor  Dwight  in  the  memorable  article  which  has  been  so  commented 
upon  here,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  principle  upon  which  this  de- 
fense now  rests  itself.  He  maintained  farther  that  it  had  always  been 
held  in  all  trials  of  impeachment,  and  that  it  was  laid  down  by  the 
fundamental  works  upon  this  subject,  that  the  Senate  of  this  State  or  of 
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the  United  States  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  ttss  no  court   bui 
was  an  inquisition  to  determine  whether,  or  not,  anything  had  been  jdone' 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  State.    That  proposition,  Mr.  President  i 
and  Senators,  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  impeachment ;   it  has  been   re»i 
hearsed  and  reiterated  by  every  board  of  managers  which  has  ever  scxughti 
to  maintain  articles  of  which  they  had  doubts,  and  has  been  repudiated' 
in  every  trial  which  has  ever  been  had  in  these  United  States  where  a 
defence  was  interposed  by  the  decision  of  the  court.    Why,  if  the  propo- 
sition that  this  is  not  a  court  is  sound,  is  it,  that  you  are  required  nrfi^d' 
you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties  here  in  the  trial  of  this   re-; 
spondent,  or  before  you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  to  take . 
an  oath  to  try  these  charges  impartially,  according  to  the  law  and   tlie' 
evidence?  If  this  be  naught  but  the  Senate, — ^if  the  memorable  opinion 
of  Charles  Sumner, — great  man  though  he  was, — ^if  that  be  sound   la^* 
and  if  the  Senate,  sitting  here  for  the  trial  of  high  officers  for  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office  is  nothing  but  the  Senate 
sitting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  why  is  it  that  a  different  oa^ 
is  required  before  you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  these  duties  ?  And  if 
you  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  law  which  has  been  laid  down  in  the: 
trials  that  have  gone  before  you,  why  are  you  not  sworn  that  you  will 
hear  and  determine  the  charges  which  shall  be  presented  according  to 
your  own  judgment  and  opinion  without  regard  to  law  or  evidence? 

The  propositions  which  I  maintain, — ^that  this  is  a  court, — ^that  you  are 
not  sitting  here  to  inquire  into  any  offenses  whatever,  except  those  which 
are  laid  down  in  the  constitution  ;  and  that,  inquiring  whether,  or  not, 
those  offenses  have  been  committed,  you  are  to  be  governed  by  the> 
known  rules  of  the  common  law  both  in  your  procedure  and  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  crime  or  a  mis- 
demeanor are  as  old  as  the  history  of  impeachment.  They  have  been  main- 
tained by  counsel  whenever  they  have  come  to  the  defense  of  any  man 
charged  with  these  high  offenses.  Why  ?  Because  without  the  protection 
of  those  propositions  the  court  ot  impeachment  becomes  an  engine  of 
tyranny  and  destruction, — governed  by  no  principle,  its  way  marked  out 
by  no  law,  its  decisions  governed  by  no  authority. 

These  propositions,  say  the  honorable  managers,  were  never  maintain- 
ed until  1866.  Let  us  see.  I  read  from  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  the 
abridgment  of  the  debates  of  congress,  vol.  3,  page  358,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  this  trial  was  had  in  the  year  1803,  and  before  the^nited 
States  Senate.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  defense  in  that  case  who 
made  the  memorable  defense  upon  these  propositions  of  law,  which  the 
^  Senate  sustained  in  their  decision  of  the  case,  in  his  argument  to  the 
court  says  : 

**  I  offer  it  as  a  position  I  shall  rely  upon  in  my  argument,  that  no  judj^e  can  be 
impeached  and  removed  from  office  for  any  act  or  onense  for  which  he  could  not 
be  indicte^'' 

That  proposition  first  new  in  1866  ! !  J 

'*  It  must  be  by  law  an  indictable  offense.    One  of  the  |^entlemen,  indeed,  who 
conduct    this    prosecution.     (Mr.   Campbell,)  contends  for  the  reverse  of  this 
proposition,  and  holds  that  for  such  official  acts  as  are  the  subject  of  impeachment,' 
no  indictment  will  lie  or  can  be  maintained.    For,  says  he,  it  would  involve  us  in 
this  monstrous  oppression  and  absurdity,  that  a  man  miffht  be  twice  punished  for 
the  same  offense,— once  by  impeachment,  and  then  by  indictment. 
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And  that  absurdity  which  was  pointed  out  by  that  learned  gentleman 
at  that  time  is  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  t<>day ,  that 
for  any  crime  committed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  a 
judge  may  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  and  the  man  sepa- 
lated  from  his  position  as  judge  may  be  afterwards  tried  and  punished 
by  indictment  in  the  proper  course  of  procedur.e 

Again  he  says: 

Tbe  power  of  impeachmeDt  is  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  bat  only  for 
hnpetchable  ofFenaes.  They  are  to  proceed  against  the  offense  in  this  way  when 
It  is  committed,  but  not  to  create  theoffense,  and  roalce  any  act  criminal  and  im- 
peachable at  their  will  and  pleasure.  What  is  an  offense,  is  a  question  to  be  decid-. 
fid  by  the  constitution  and  the  law,  not  by  the  opinion  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
legislature;  and  when  .the  offense  thus  described  by  the  constitution  or  the  law 
Im  been  committed,  then,  and  not  untill  then,  has  the  House  of  Representatives 
power  to  impeach  the  offender. 

• 

Again  : 

I  maintain  as  a  most  important  and  indispensible  principle,  that  no  man  should 
W  criminally  accused,  no  man  can  be  criminally  condemned,  but  for  the  violation 
of  some  known  law  by  which  he  was  bound  to  govern  himself.  Nothing  is  so. 
aeeessary  to  justice  and  to  safety  as  that  the  criminal  code  should  be  certain  and 
kaown.  Let  the  judge,  as  well  as  the  citizen,  precisely  know  the  path  he  is  to 
Mt\k  in,  and  what  he  may  or  may  not  do.  Let  not  the  sword  tremble  over  his  un- 
coo«nous  head,  or  the  ground  be  spread  with  quicksands  and  destruction,  which 
tppearfair  and  harmless  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  Can  it  be  pretended  there  is 
ooe  rale  of  justice  for  a  judge  and  another  for  a  private  citizen  ;  and  that  while 
tbe  latter  is  protected  from  surprise,  from  the  malice  or  caprice  of  any  man  or 
body  of  men,  and  can  he  brought  into  legal  jeopardy  only  by  the  violation  of  laws 
before  made  known  to  him,  the  latter  is  to  be  exposed  to  punishment  without 
kaowing  hia  offense,  and  the  criminality  or  innocence  of  his  conduct  is  to  depend 
DolQpon  the  laws  existing  at  the  time,  but  upon  the  bpinions  of  a  body  of  men  to 
be  collected  four  or  five  years  after  the  transifiction  ?  A  judge  may  thus  be  im- 
peicbcd  and  removed  from  office  for  an  act  strictly  legal,  when  done,  if  any  House, 
of  Representatives  for  any  indefinite  time  after,  shall  for  anv  reason  they  may  act' 
opoQ,  choose  to  consider  such  act  improper  and  impeachable. 

Again  he  says : 

They  (the  managers)  have  contended  '*  that  an  impeachment  is  not  a  criminal 
prosecution,  bnt  an  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office." 

That  is  what  the  managers  here  claim. 

An  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office,  to  ascertain  whether  a  person 
Slogan  office  be  properly  qualified  for  his  situation  ;  or,  whether  it  may  not 
be  expedient  to  remove  him — but  if  this  principle  be  correct — if  any  impeach- 
oentbe  not  indeed  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  a  mere  inquest  of  office — if  a  con- 
viction and  removal  on  impeachment  be  indeed  not  a  punishment,  but  the  mere 
withdrawal  of  a  favor  of  office  granted — I  ask  whjr  this  formality  of  propeeding,  • 
this  solemn  apparatus  of  justice,  this  laborious  investigation  of  facts!*  If  the 
eoBviction  of  a  judge  on  impeachment  is  not  to  depend  on  his  guilt  or  innocence  of 
nme  crime  alleired  against  him,  but  on  some  reason  of  state  policy  or  expediency, 
vhich  may  be  thought  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two- thirds  of  the 
Senate,  to  require  his  removal,  I  ask  why  the  solemn  mockery  of  articles  alleging 
bi^h  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  a  court  regularly  formed,  of  a  judicial  oath  ad- 
ministered to  the  members,  of  a  public  examination  of  witnesses,  and  of  a  trial 
coodacted  in  all  the  usual  forms?  Why  not  settle  this  question  of  expediencv,  as 
til  other  questions  of  expediency  are  settled,  by  a  reference  to  general  polftical 
epn^d^r^tioof  and  in  the  usual  mode  of  political  discussions  ?    No,  Mr.  President, 
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a  • 

I  read  from  Bum's  justice  of  the  peace,  page  1430,  to  show  what  tldB 
statute  of  James  was  : 

By  21  Jac.  1,  C.  7,  S.  3.  It  is  enacted  that  any  iustice  of  the  peace  in  anj 
county,  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  head  officer  \n  any  city  or  toiwrn  cor* 
porate  within  their  limits,  respectively,  shall  from  henceforth  have  power  and  an* 
thority  upon  his  own  view,  confession  of  the  party,  or  proof  of  one  witness  upon 
oath  before  him,  which  he  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  have  power  to  administer,  to 
convict  any  person  of  the  offense  of  drunkenness,  whereby  such  person  so  con- 
victed, shall  incur  the  forfeiture  of  five  shillings  for  every  such  offense  and  the 
same  shall  be  levied,  or  the  offender  otherwise  punished  as  in  said  statuXe  is  ap- 
pointed; and  for  the  second  offense  he  shall  become  bound  to  the  good  heliavior,  as 
if  he  had  been  convicted  in  open  sessions,  anything  in  the  said  former  statute  mada 
m  the  fourth  year  of  his  majest^^'s  reign  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

By  4  Jac.  1.  C.  5,  S.  2,  it  is  enacted.  That  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
which  shall  he  drunk,  and  of  the  same  offense  of  drunkenness  shall  be  lavrfully 
convicted,  shall  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  and  lose  five  shillings  of  la^w^iu 
money  of  England,  to  be  paid  within  one  week  after  his  or  their  conviction  thereof 
to  the  hands  of  the  church  warden  of  that  parish,  where  the  offense  shall  be  com- 
mitted, who  shall  be  -accountable  therefor  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  same  par- 
ish; and  if  the  said  person  or  persons  so  convicted  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay 
the  said  forfeitture  as  aforesaid,  then  the  same  shall  be  from  time  to  time  leviea  of 
the  goods  of  every  such  person  or  persons  so  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  same 
by  warrant  or  precept  of  the  same  court,  iudge  or  justices,  before  whom  the  samft 
conviction  be;  and  if  the  offender  or  offcnaers  be  not  able  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 
five  shillings,  then  the  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  committed  to  the  stocks  for 
every  offense,  there  to  remain  by  the  space  of  six  hours. 

By  Sec.  6.  If  any  person  or  persons,  being  lawfully  convicted  of  the  said  of- 
fense of  drunkenness,  shall  after  that  be  again  lawfully  convicted  of  the  like  of- 
fence of  drunkenness,  that  then  everv  person  and  persons  so  secondly  convicted  of 
the  said  offense  of  drunkenness,  shall  be  bounden  with  two  sureties  to  our  sover- 
eigh  lord  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  one  recognizance  or  obli- 
gation of  ten  pounds,  with  condition  to  be  from  thenceforth  of  good  behavior. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  common  law  became  dominant  in  this  coun- 
try or  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  no  man  has  ever 
been  indicted  in  England  for  drunkenness,  no  man  had  ever  been  in- 
dicted for  intoxication,  and  no  law  had  been  enacted  by  which  the  tem- 
poral courts  could  inflict  punishment  except  the  statutes  which  I 
have  cited  here. 

Bishop  upon  criminal  law  lays  down  the  proposition,  that  mere 
drunkenness,  with  no  act  beyond  is  not  indictable  at  the  common  law. 
There  are  various  old  English  statutes  early  enough  in  date  to  be  com- 
mon law  with  us,  making  drunkenness  punishable  or  finable,  y:et  they 
seem  not  to  have  been  in  force  as  common  law  in  this  country.  The 
trouble  with  them  was  that  they  never  made  that  offense  indictaM. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Does  not  Bishop  in  his  work  just  cited  refer  to 
private  drunkenness  and  not  to  public  drunkennesse  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  did  not 
read  it  all. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  The  3rd  of  Murphy,  you  will  find,  by  examina- 
tion, does  not  sustain  that  doctrine.  The  decision  in  that  case  is  to  the 
effect  that  drunkenness  in  a  public  place  is  indictable.  I  want  to  know 
now  whether  you  are  speaking  in  regard  to  private  or  public  drunken- 
ness? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  understand  these  authorities  to  go  to  the  extent  that 
both  private  and  public  drunkenness  are  not  indictable. 

Senator  D.  Buck.    Well,  have  you  the  3rd  of  Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn,    No  sir. 


^^  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  principles  by  which  proceediiige 

impeachment  shall  be  governed  in  this  country.     Here  is  the  conclu** 

to  which  he  comes  as  to  the  rules  which  should  govern  us  in  this 

ling  and  which  should  govern  every  court  oi  impeachment  in 

country.     In  vol.  1,  section  .797  he  says: 

-     There  are  many  offenses  purely  political,  which  have  been  heid  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  parliamentary  impeachments. 

And  when  you  remember  the  various  sections  which  were  read  to  you 
^y  the  counsel  the  other  day,  bear  in  mind  that  those  sections  refer  to  a 
leview  of  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  remember  that  section  797  lays 
3own  the  final  proposition  by  which  he  has  abided  and  will  abide  as  to 
the  course  of  these  proceedings  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  offeqses  purely  political,  which  have  been  held  to  be  within  the 

reach  of  parliamentary  impeachments;  not  one  of  which  is  in  the  slightest  manner 

aUnded  to  io  our  statute-book.    And,  indeed,  political  offenses  are  of  so  various 

aad  complex  a  character,  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  defined  or  classified,  that 

the  task  of  positive  legislation  would  be  impracticable,  if  it  were  n6t  almost  ab» 

ford  to  attempt  it.     What,  for  instance,  could  positive  legislation  do  in  case  of 

iapeachment  like  the  charges. against  Warren  Hastings  in  1788?  llesort,  then,  must 

he  had  either  to  parliamentary  practice  and  the  cominon  law,  in  order  to  ascer- 

lain  what  are  high  crime's  and  misdemeanors,  or  the  whole  subject  must  be  left  to 

Ihe  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being.    The  latter:  is  so  incom- 

patittle  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  no  lawyer  or  statesn^n  would  be 

adined  to  countenance  so  absolute  a  despotism  of  opinion  and  practice,  which 

li^ht  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time,  or  in  one  person,  which  would  be  innocent 

at  another  time,  or  in  another  person.    Tbe  only  safe  guide  in  such  cases  roust  be 

the  common  law,  which  is  the  guardian  at  once,*of  private  rights  and  public  liber- 

ties.    And,  however  much  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain 

statesmen  and  jurists  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging  to  and 

applicable  to  the  nation  in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  has  yet  been  bold  enough  te 

assert  that  the  power  of  impeachment  is  limited  to  offenses  positively  defined  in 

the  statute-book  of  the  union  as  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Mr.  PoMEROY,  in  discussing  this  matter,  and  he  was  read  to  you  at  some 
length  to-day,  says  that  there  are  two  propositions   which  have  been 
Hiaintained  in  this  country,  but  he  leaves  out  the  one  material,  essential, 
fondamental  principle  upon  which  every  case  of  impeachment  that  hae 
ever  been  contested  in  this  country  has  been  decided,  and  which,  if  he 
had  put  into  his  review  of  the  cases  would  have  solved  every  difficulty 
and  made  plain  the  paths  for  all  future  action.     He^says  there  are  two 
theories  ;  one  that  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  impeach- 
ment only  can  be  had  for  those  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  have 
been  made  such  by  the  statute,  the  other  that  impeachment  may  be  had 
for  any  kind  of  a  crime,  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  or  action  in  office, 
which  the  Senate  may  see  fit  to  treat  as  improper  ;  and  he  maintains 
the  latter  view.     Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
another  theory — a  theory  which  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Stprv, — which 
has  been  laid  down  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  this  country 
in  trials  of  impeachment  and  which  has  guided  and  controlled  the  de^ 
cisions  of  the  tribunals  that  have  passed  upon  this  subject  from  the  in- 
oeption  of  this  Government  to  the  present  day,  and  that  proposition  is 
this :  that  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to  what  are  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — under  the  con- 
imitation  of  tius  State,  is  to  be  detennined  by  the  principles  of  the  com* 
mon  law,  not  by  the  narrow  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  Unksd 
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which  gives  any  precedent  for  an  indictment  for  drunkenness,  have 
unable  to  produce  any  such  precedent,  form  or  authority. 

We  now  plant  ourselves  on  this  proposition ;  that  there  never  was 
decision  in  England,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  common  law,  in 
country,  to  the  effect  that  drunkenness  was  indictable.     Chitty  gi 
forms  for  indictments  for  keeping  a  baudy  house  and  for  various  o 
offenses,  something  like  twenty  in  number,  and  in  that  book  of  fo 
there  can  be  found  no  indictment  for  drunkenness.     The  feet  is  th 
never  was  such  an  indictment  known  to  the  common  law.     It  is  tmij 
that  two  or  three  of  our  southern  states  have  undertaken  to  establish 
precedent  and  make  a  law.     Here  they  may  make  a  law  for  their  s 
but,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  law  which  prevails  in  Minn 
is  that  which  was  the  law  when  this  country  was  settled,  and  by 
law,  drunkenness  was  not  indictable. 

Now  let  me  say  one  word  further  with  reference  to  these  authoritiai 
which  have  been  cited.    The  case  from  Addison  is  a  decision  by  a  nm 
prius  court,  in  some  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, — a  decision 
which  ought  not  to  have  and  would  not  have  weight  in  any  justiesj 
court  in  this  country. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  the  facts  that  the  authority  which  thqr* 
cite  from  Addison,  and  upon  which  they  lay  so  much  stress,  was  the  di^ 
cision  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court  of  one  of  the  counties  of  * 
Pennsylvania,  before  A.  D.  1800,  and  that  all  the  research  of  counsel 
has  not  been  able  to  find  a  decision  following  that,  since  that  early  dato^ 
that  this  proposition  maintained  by  the  Tennessee  court,  and  cited  by 
counsel,  was  repudiated 'by  the  legislature  of  that  State  when  they  ne^ 
met,  and  the  common  law  rule  re-adopted  by  statute,  and  that  the  decis- 
ion which  they  cited  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  like  that  in  AddiscMOi, 
of  a  nid  pmts  court,  not  equal  in  standing  or  authority,  to  one  of  our 
probate  courts. 

I  find  in  the  authority  which  they  cite  from  Texas,  there  is  no  indict* 
ment  whatever,  and  no  proceeding  for  the  punishment  of  a  crime.  I 
find  upon  examination  of  that  authority,  that  there  was  a  statute  in  that 
State  providing  that  a  petition  might  be  presented  to  the  court  alleging 
that  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  state  officer  had  been  guilty  of  drunken- 
ness ;  that  a  jury  of  twelve  men  should  determine  the  fact  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  was  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  that  if  he  was  found 
gnilty  he  might  be  removed  by  the  court.  A  petition  was  filed  by  three 
or  four  men  to  the  effect  that  a  county  attorney  had  been  guilty  of  hab- 
itual drunkenness  from  the  time  he  was  elected. 

The  court  says  :  "This  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding  :  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  fact  of  whether  or  not,  this  man  was  habitually  drunk 
under  the  statute  of  the  State  ;"  and  they  hold  that  in  this  proceeding 
it  is  sufficient,  in  the  petition,  to  say  that  the  man  was  guilty  of  habit- 
ual drunkennesss,  and  the  fact  is  to  be  determined  by  a  jury. 

Mr.  Manager  Hk^ks.  Will  the  counsel  allow  me  call  his  atttention  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  cited  not  as  a  cause  for  indictment  but  simply  as 
giving  the  form  of  the  indictment  to  be  followed,  and  which  was  similar 
to  the  form  of  indictment  in  the  year  1818.  That  was  cited  by  the 
managers  upon  the  point  of  certainty  and  not  upon  the  point  of  suflBici'. 
ecy. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Well  another  thing  ;  the  authority  which  the  learned 
manager  cited  from  Wharton's  criminal  law  which  is  negatived  by  the 
authorities  in  Bishop  and  by  the  earlier  authorties  of  the  old  common 
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>  kwtext  books,  is  found  only  in  the  last  edition  of  Wharton  and  is  based 
[  Oil  this  new  doctrine  which  has  been  interpolated  into  the  decisions  by 
the  nmprifi^  courts  to  which  I  have  referred.  You  cannot  find  the  pro- 
I  portion  which  Wharton  there  lays  down  in  any  of  his  older  editions, 
;  you  only  find  it  in  the  later  editions.  Now,  if,  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
ticm  of  the  common  law  in  this  country,  the  county  courts  of  certain 
states  have  seen  fit  to  declare  that  the  common  law  should  be  that  which 
it  was  not  and  was  never  intended  to  be,  does  that  change  the  provision 
of  the  constitution  of  this  state  (which  under  the  rules  I  have  attempted 
to  show  you  should  goven  this  high  court)  provides  that  only  cnnries 
and  misdemeanors  which  are  indictable  at  common  law  are  impeachable 
offenses  ?  If  the  nm  prius  courts  of  these  other  states  do  not  gdvern,  and 
if  the  common  law  of  England  is  to  stand  here  as  it  stood  When  this 
country  was  settled,  then  the  charges  Avhich  are  made  in  the^  articles 
of  drunkenness,  do  not  charge  an  indictable  offense  and  th^  charges 
ought  not  to  be  maintained. 

Another  proposition  I  maintain  is  this:  Under  the  decision^  (the  sec- 
ond that  the  learned  managers  cited  from  Humphrey.)  the  court  held  an 
indictment  bad  which  was  drawn  in  the  words  of  these  article  because 
it  did  not  state  that  jthe  defendant  had  been  repeatedly  intoxicated  before 
the  commission  of  the  ofiense  charged. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  (Interrupting.)  Will  the  counsel  allow  me  to 
Blate  that  the  counsel  who  oj)ened  the  case  upon  behalf  of  the  respond- 
eit  admitted  that  in  strictness  it  was  not  necessary  and  therefore  we 
eould  not  avert  to  it?  That  the  same  method  of  strictness  was  not 
neoessary  in  articles  of  impeachment  as  in  indictments. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  (Continuing.)  And  if  you  follow  the  authorities  in 
that  state,  even  giving  all  the  latitude  which  the  learned  manager  claims 

I  in  a  proceeding  for  impeachment,  these  articles  are  not  sufficient.  They 
ne  insufficient  because  in  the  first  place  they  do  not  charge  specifical- 
ly that  on  a  certain  day  and  at  divers  other  dates  prior  to  that  day  the 
Rspondent  committed  the  acts  alleged  against  him,  which  is  the  posi- 
tion noted  in  those  numerous  authorities  ;  secondly,  because  they  do  not 
charge  Judge  Cox  was  ever  publicly  or  notoriously  drunk  or  intoxi- 
cated. There  is  no  statement  in  any  of  these  articles  that  he  was  ever 
known  by  any  individual  person  to  be  intoxicated.  A  man  may  be  in- 
toxicated and  still  be  able  to  perform  his  duties.  Tlie  Judge  ims  able 
in  this  instance,  if  the  charges  be  true,  to  perfonn  his  duties  and  per- 
form them  properly.  If  a  man  gets  intoxicated  and  goes  on  with  the 
discbarge  of  his  duties  and  it  is  unknown  to  any  one  it  is  not  an  offense. 
He  ifi  not  openly  and  notoriously  intoxicated.  And  it  is  nowhere 
charged  in  any  of  these  articles  that  the  respondent  ever  tms  openly  or 
notoriousl}'  intoxicated.  It  is  nowhere  charged  that  any  person  in  his 
court  ev  er  knew  that  he  was  discharging  his  duties  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquors  as  they  say  he  was,  or  that  any  one  in  his 
eonrt  ever  knew  that  he  had  been  or  was  indulging  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
eating  liquors  at  all. 

Now  as  to  section  8  of  chapter  91 :  The  constitution  of  the  State 
pv€8  no  authority  to  the  legislature  to  make  habitual  drunkenness 
w  anything  except  crimes  and  misdemeanors  an  offense.  If  the  theory 
of  the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Hicks,  is  correct  and  the  words  "crimes 
ttid  misdemeanors"  as  used  in  the  constitution  mean  all  offenses,  from 
the  slightest  peccadilloes  to  murder,  this  case  was  before  specifically 
^^cf?iddd  for  by  the  ^nfi(titQtion,  and  this  statute  cannot  apply  to  it. 
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Again  the  learned  manager  says,  and  truly  says,  this  statute  is  a  reii 
tion  of  the  common  law.     Now  it  was  the  settled  doctrine  of  the   coi 
mon  law  that  the  law  embodied  in  this  statute  should  have  no  referei 
or  application  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  record.     Because  no  ju< 
of  a  court  of  record  could  be  indicted  at  the  common  law.     So 
Bishop's  Criminal  Law,  section  399  ;  so  is  the  6th  American  Law 
ter,  669 ;  so  is  Wharton's  Criminal  Ijaw ;  and  it  has  been  held, 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  not  only  that  a  judici 
officer  is  not  liable  to  indictment   or  criminal   procedure  for  any   i 
which  he  does  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  but  that  no  civil  a\ 
can  be  maintained  against  him,  although  he  performs  an  act  corruptlji 
and  fraudulently  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  « 

When  this  statute  was  adopted  the  common  law  was  reiterated.  Anffi 
adopted  with  it,  and  as  it  was  limited  in  its  operation  in  England  aii4| 
judges  were  excepted  from  its  operations  there — so  when  the  statute  was 
adopted  here  its  limitations  and  exceptions  at  common  law  were  adopted 
with  it,  and  as  in  England  it  had  no  reference  to  and  could  not  be  applied! 
to  the  oflfenses  of  judges  of  courts  of  record,  so  it  cannot  refer  or  be  apti 
plied  to  those  here.  | 

Again,  look  at  the  absurdity  which  would  result  ^from  supposing  for 
a  moment  that  that  statute  had  reference  to  a  judge.  If  misbehavior  in^ 
office' and  willful  neglect  of  duty  is  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  aiMij 
that  statute  refers  to  a  judge  of  a  district  court  we  should  have  the  anonoH 
aly  of  a  judge  of  the  district  court  being  indicted  before  a  grand  jury  oi] 
his  own  Qounty,  arraigned  and  brought  to  answer  b^bre  himself !  D^ 
you  suppose  that  is  the  intention  of  that  statute  ?  Yet  there  is  no  escape^ 
fro^  that  conclusion,  if  this  statute  refers  to  the  offenses  of  a  judge  <^j 
the  district  court,  for,  if  he  commits  the  offense  in  the  county  where  b9'\ 
lives,  and  he  lives  in  his  own  district,  then  he  must  be  indicted  where  he ' 
commits  the  offense  and  he  must  be  tried  in  his  own  district  and  beforo 
himself. 

_  .  ■  • 

That  statute  has  no  more  reference  to  judicial  officers  than  it  has  to  i 
any  other  subject  foreign  to  its  consideration. 

.  Again,  these  articles  are  insufficient  because  they  fail  to  charge  Una  ! 
man  with  any  act  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty  in  violation  of  law, 
maliciously  or  wrongfully  done.    They  say,  that  being  intoxicated  he ' 
was  disqualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.     They  do  ; 
not  allege  that  he  performed  them  improperly  or  failed  to  perform  them '; 
properly.    It  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  proposition  in  all  the  worics 
of  jurisprudence,  that  a  judicial  officer  is  always  presumed  to  do  every 
act  which  he  officially  performs,  justly  and  correctly.     I  cite  3  Page^ 
trial  page  164,  to  show  that  wherever  a  judge  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  does  an  act,  it  is  Qonclusively  presumed,  unless  it  be  other*  i 
wise  shown,  that  he  does  it  correctly,  impartially,  and  in  the  proper  die- .! 
charge  of  his  duty.  , 

Now  we  have  the  anomalous  charge  here  that  this  respondent,  having  ; 
voluntarily  partaken  of  intoxicating  liquors,  went  upon  the  bench  and 
discharged  his  duty  faithfully  and  impartially, — and  it  is  proposed  that 
he  shall  be  impeached  for  that. 

Again,  the  charges  in  articles  17  and  20  are  so  general  and  indefinite 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  answered.     Mr.  President  and  Senators,  upon  J 
those  articles  you  have  limited  us  to  five  witnesses.    You .  say  that  we 
shall  produce  here  only  five  witnesses,  and  that  we  shall  meet  chargee 
which  extend  over  three  years  time, — that  we  shall  meet  the  charge  that 
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pom  1878  nntil  1881  this  man,  at  divers  other  times  than  the  16  times 
heretofore  named,  was  guilty  of  taking  voluntarily,  intoxicating  liquors, 
ud  the  managers  undertake  to  say  that  we  shall  come  forward  and  meet 
«D  these  charges  with  five  witnesses  and  review  the  action  and  conduct 
4if  this  man  from  1878  to  1881..  Is  that  reasonable  or  right?  Is  that  the 
ijcasonable  certainty  with  which  a  man  is  entitled  to  be  charged  in  a 
[Crimihal  proceeding  ?  Shall  we  not  have  the  right  to  know,  Mr.  President 
tod  Senators,  when  and  where  and  in  what  particulars  we  are  charged 
with  these  flagrant  acts  of  misbehavior  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties, 
that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  with  our  witnesses  to  meet  the  trying 
<mkal?  Shall  it  be  said  that  we  shall  go  into  a  trial  here  and  prepare 
ooisctves  to  review  the  action  of  this  man  for  three  years  upon  two 
iteparate  charges,  one  of  drunkenness  and  the  other  of  lewdness,  and  to 
I  investigate  his  private  demeanor  and  behavior  during  that  entire  time 
[without  specifications  of  time,  place  or  manner  and  with  a  limitation  of 
five  witnesses  to  each  article  upon  us  ? 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  those  charges.  I  now  ask 
TOOT  attentive  consideration  to  three-articles,-^the  18th,  19th  and  20th. 
Ve  will  take  the  20th  article  for  example. 

T^fti  £.  8c.  Jalien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Min- 
I  BeMtftfor  the  ninth  judiciaJ  district,  unmindful  of  his  duties  ns  such  judge,  and 
;  d  the  dignity  and  proprieties  of  his  paid  office,  and  in  violation  of  tlie  laws  of  the 
:  Bute  df    Minnesota,    did  at  divers  times,  since  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  IX 

IS7S,  8C  sQDdry  places  in  the  said  State,  demean  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful 
I  vftODcr,  in  this,  that  he,  the  said  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  did  then  and  there  frequent 
I  IvHttCgof  ill  fame,  and  consort  with  harlots,  whereby  he,  the  said  £.  St.  Ju.ien 

Oox,las  brought  himself  and  his  high  office  into  disrepute,  to  the  manifest  injur? 
I  ofthfe  morals  of  the  youth,  and  good  citizens  of  the  State  gf  Minnesota,  and 
i  diigrtce  of  the  administration  of   justice,  <&c. 

Now  it  is  not  charged,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  either  of  the 
three  last  articles,  that  he  committed  any  acts  therein  charged  in  the 
performance  or  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ojffice  ;  and  I  undertake  to 
«y,  no  judge  or  officer  can  be  convicted  or  tried  by  this  court  of  im- 
p»chment  except  for  offenses  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
86  such  officer.  Neither  of  the  three  last  charges  claim  that  he  was  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  when  any  of  the  offenses  charged 
were  committed.  The  proposition  I  have  just  announced  is  I  think 
foanded  on  reason  and  supported  by  an  unvarying  line  of   authorities. 

In  Story  on  the  constitution,  the  learned  author  says  : 

Another  inquiiy  growing  out  of  this  subject  is,  whether,  under  theconstitution, 
toy  ftcts  are  impeachable  except  such  as  are  committed  under  color  of  office,  and 
vbcfber  the  party  can  be  impeached  therefor  after  he  has  ceased  to  hold  office.  A 
kiraed  commentator  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  tliat  the  liability*  to  im- 
peachment extends  to  all  who  have  been  as  well  as  to  all  who  are,  in  public  office, 
tpon  the  other  point  his  language  is  as  follows :  *  The  legitinuite  causes  of  Im- 
p^hment  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  They  can  have  reference  only  to 
p^UBe  character  And  official  duty.  The  words  of  the  text  are,  **  treason,  bribery, 
iBd  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.* " 

Now  I  call  the  attention,  Mr.  President,  of  yourself  and  the  honorable 
senators  to  this  point :  That  the  words  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  do  not  declare  that  a  man  can  be  impeached  for  reason,  bribery 
ad  other  high  criines  and  misdemenaors  in  qffke  ;  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  certain  officials  can  be  impeached  for 
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treason,    bribery,    and    other  high    mmes  and    misdemeaftc^ 
stops  there. 

Our  constitution  declares  that  certain  officers    can  be  impeached  fo^ 
corrupt  conduct  in  office,  crimes  and  misdemeanors.     Now,  the  position. 
I  maintain   is  that  under  neither  of  these  constitutions  can  any  judi- 
cial officer'  be  impeached  for  any  offense  which  he  may  have  comnut— 
ted  whicH  was  not  done  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty.     "  Treajson** 
"the  treason   contemplated,"  eaysthe    learned  Jud^  Story,  "must  bo 
against  the  United  States.  In  general,  those  offenses  which  may  be  commit*- 
ted  equally  by  a  private  person  as  by  a  public  officer  are  not  the  subjectB^oC^ 
impeachment.     Murder,  burglary,  robbery,   and  indeed  all  offenses  no^ 
immediately  connected  with  office,  except  the  two  expressly  mentioned^ 
are  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  and  neither  house 
can  regularly  inquire  into  them,  except  lor  the  purpose  of  expelling  a- 
member." 

In  the  sixth  American  I-iaw  Register,  page  657, 1  find  this  statement : 
"  In  general,  those  offenses  which  may  be  committed  equally  byapiivato' 
person  as  by  a  public  officer  are  not  the  subject  of  impeachment." 

I  cite  also  14th  Minnesota,  page  456,  a  case  arising  under  the  statute,- 
too,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy.    This  was  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Coon,  which  arose  upon  an  indiot^. 
ment  against  a  defendant  for  willfully  neglecting  his  dutyas  a  justice  o£ 
the  peace  and  for  misbehavior  in  office. 

The  specific  acts  charged  are,  in  Mibstance,  that  the  defendant  having  in  his  pO0» 
sestinn  as  justice  of  the  peace,  sixty  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  received  hy  him  in. 
satisfaction  of  a  judgment  recovered  heforc  him  by    one  Martin  Klein,  he  did 
"willfully,  corruptly  and  fniudulentl^  withhold  it  "  from  said  Klein  ;  that  Klelil 
having  called  on  him  and  made  oquiry  of  hira  about  the  said  jnd^ent,  he  '  wit-  . 
fully  and  corruptlv,  and  with  intent  to  injure  and  defraud  the  said  Martin  Klien  '*  .. 
advisefl  him  to  sell  such  judgment,  and  withheld  from  him  the  knowledge  that  the 
judgment  had  bei*n  satisfied,  and  neglected  to  pay  over  to  him  the  amount  received 
m  sat i  faction  of  the  judirment,  and  ''  then  and  there  willfully  and  corruptly  ad*    - 
vised  tlie  said  Martin  Klein  to  sell  the  said  jud>?ment,"  and  that  afterwards  he  paid   . 
of  the  money  so  received,  to  one  J.  A.  Kennedy,  fifty-one  dollars,  and  did  then 
and  there  willfully  and  corruptly  reserve  to  himself  the  remainder  of  said  judgment 
money,  amcmnting  to  nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents."  with  intent  to  in  jure  and  dcK 
f raud'the  aaid  Martin  Klein . " 

The  court  say : 

The  defendant  could  not,  in  his  official  character,  advise  Klein  to  sell  the  ]iiil9<»- 
ment.  It  is  not  his  official  duty  to  give  any  advice  on  such  matters.  A  party  has 
no  right  to  ask  nor  rely  upon  it,  except  as  he  would  ask  the  advice  of  a  private  . 
person.  As  to  the  payment  to  Kennedy,  and  the  retaining,  by  defendant,  of  nine 
dollars  any  twenty  cenis  of  the  money  received  on  the  judgment,  it  is  not  shown 
that  the  payment  to  Kennedy  was  wrongful,  nor  that  the  retaining  of  that  amoant 
was  wrongful.  How  much  of  the  sixty  dollars  and  twenty  cents  was  for  damages, 
and  liow  much  for  costs,  is  not  stated,  nor  is  it  stated  that  at  that  time  any  demand 
was  made  for  the  amount  which  Klein  or  Kennedy  had  the  right  to  receive.  The 
incident  shous  conduct  on  the  part  of  defendant^  iohich  might ,  under  some  ctreu«a* 
etancee,  be  improper  ^  but  $ifvows  no  facte  to  make  hie  conducts  criminal  ojfemee, 

I  next  cite  24th  Minnesota  reports,  page  154.     I  think  I  said,  Mr, 
President  and  Senators,  that  the  indictment  in  tho  case  last  read  from 
was  based  on  section  8,  chapter  91,  the  statute  about  whtch  there  haa^ 
been  so  much  controversy  here,  relating  to  misbehavior  in  office;  and' 
the  supreme  court  held  that  the  advising  of  a  party  by  a  justice  ot  tbet. 
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peace  io-8ell  his  juagment  was  not  an  act  done  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty,  and  was  not  an  act  for  which  he  could  be  indicted  under 
that  statute.     Now  the  court  say  in  the  24th  Mindesota,  page  154  : 

The  case  of  the  StaU  w.  Ooon,  14th  Minn.  459,  is  very  different  from  this  one. 
TIm  question  in  that  case  was.  whether  the  defendant,  who  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  was  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  by  corruptly  advising;  a  plaintiff,  who 
bad  recovered  a  judgment  before  him,  to  sell  such  jud&:ment.  The  giving  advice 
m  such  matters  was  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  official  dutv^.  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear thai  he  had  assumeid  to  give  the  advice  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  nor  was 
it  evident  how  he  could  give  such  advice  the  appearance  of  an  official  act,  and  the 
court  said :  '*  the  defendant  could  not  in  his  official  character,  advise  Klein  to  sell 
the  judgmeut.     It  is  not  his  official  duty  to  give  advice  on  such  matters." 

One  of  my  associates  upon  this  question  of  the  omnibus  nature  of 
these  two  charges,  desires  me  to  cite  impeachment  trial  of  Dorn,  pages  9 
and  101.  The  charge  on  page  9  is  of  the  same  character  as  these  omni- 
bus charges  to  which  we  object,  and  it  was  stricken  out  on  account  of 
its  omnibus  character ;  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  names  of  the  men 
who  voted,  (on  page  101,)  you  ^vill  find  that  they  were  judges  of  the 
ooorts  who  voted  in  favor  of  striking  out  this  charge. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  established  by  the  authorities  from  Minne- 
sota, and  other  authorities  which  I  have  cited  here  as  to  these  last  three 
charges,  that  no  offense,  even  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  is  not  com- 
mitted in  the  discharge  of  his  official  -duty,  even  so  small  an  offense  as 
that  of  advising  a  man  to  sell  a  little  judgment  obtained  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  subject  to  indictment  ,or  criminal  procedure,  unless  it  is 
committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty.  The  proposition  which 
I  maintain  as  to  these  articles,  is  laid  down  by  Story  as  already  cited; 
it  is  laid  down  by  Wharton;  it  is  laid  down  by  Rawle  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion; it  is  fundamental;  and  there  never  has  been  any  charge  maintained 
against  a  man  in  the  history  of  impeachment  for  any  acts  which  he 
committed  as  a  private  citizen,  while  not  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his 
official  duties. 

It  is  not  charged  in  these  articles  that  Judge  Cox  was  guilty  of  lewd: 
nessupon  the  bench:  that  he  took  any  lewd  women  upon  the  bench 
that  he  discharged  any  of  his  duties  in  the  presence  of  lewd  women,  or 
in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  or  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  frequented 
houses  of  ill  fame,  but  these  are  all  charges  against  him  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. I  ask  you,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  if,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  Minnesota  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  crime  of  advising  the  sale  of  a  judgment 
which  has  been  rendered  before  him  under  that  statute  as  official  mis- 
behavior in  offic3,  is  it  proper  that  this  re3pjril3nt  should  be  tried  for 
these  offenses  so  much  more  henious  and  so  much  more  important, 
which,  if  committed,  were  the  acts,  not  of  the  officer,  but  of  the  citizen? 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  hurried  through  the  argument  of 
this  case  with  all  the  zeal  of  which  I  was  capable,  because  I  was  aware 
that  the  matters  here  to  be  discussed  were  S3  weighty,  the  authorities  to 
he  cited  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  \Aith  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  should  be  able  to  accomplish  what  I  desire  J.  I  have  not  done  it;  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  present  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  fully  as  I 
would  like,  the  authorities  on  our  behalf,  and  the  review  of  the  au- 
thorities cited  by  the  honorable  managars.  But,  gentlemen,  all  our 
actions  in  aU  our  lives  are  limited  by  our  time  and  ability,  and  around 
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the  gentleman's  conclueion.  The  charges  say,  "for  high  critneB  and 
demeanors."  Now,  what  is  a  crime  ?  The  statute  enumerates  a 
many  oSenses  which  are  denominated  crimes,  and  I  think  the  proa 
had  in  all  courts  of  justice  involving  a  crime,  are  identical  and  pre< 
the  same.  If  the  gentleman  desires  to  assume  that  this  is  not  a  ( 
and  hence  should  not  be  controlled  or  governed  by  any  of  the  ft 
mental  principles  of  law  which  control  courts  for  the  trial  of  crimes, 
he  is  right,  and  I  am  wrong.  I  start  out,  however,  upon  the  basis 
this  is  a  court  defado,  clothed  with  all  the  rights,  powers  and  pri\'i 
of  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  justice.  That  being  the  ^case,  thii 
criminal  action,  and  all  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  cases  trii 
criminal  courts  should  be  applicable  in  this  court.  Id  answer  t 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Scott  county,  the  mover  of  this  an 
ment,  in  which  he  says,  that  it  would  be  well  to  let  this  rule  limitir 
number  of  witnesses  to  five  on  each  article,  stand,  for  the  reason  tt 
it  should  appear,  after  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  IState  is  all  in, 
any  of  the  articles  have  not  been  sustained,  that  it  will  not  then  be  i 
sary  for  the  respondent  to  examine  any  witnesses.  I  have  only  to 
that  the  proposition  is  self-evident,  but  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  wit 
dai^erous  character  of  thia  rule.  The  latter  handicaps  both  the  \. 
cution  and  the  defense.  If  the  prosecution,  by  way  of  illustratioi 
amine  five  men,  which  is  the  limit  under  this  rule,  and  it  should  a^ 
that  neither  of  those  five  men  have  been  personally  cognizant  of  the 
charged  on  the  particular  occasion,  and  are  unable,  consequently,  t 
the  solemnity  of  their  oaths,  to  testify  as  to  the  facts  allied,  and 
after  these  witnesses  have  been  introduced  and  examined,  it  should  < 
to  the  attention  of  the  managers  that  there  are  parties  who  can  testi 
these  facte,  they  must  then  appeal  to  the  Senate,  and  we  shall  ba^ 
modify  this  rule  so  as  to  permit  them,  in  that  particular  case,  to  ; 
mon  additional  witnesses.  The  same  ai^ument  would  apply  if,  aftc 
limited  number  of  witnesses  under  the  rule  have  been  exhanetf 
should  appear  to  the  attorneys  for  the  respondent,  that  William  Jor 
Peter  Smith,  or  whosoever  it  might  be,  could  and  would  swear  prob 
to  facts  which  would  exculpate  him  from  all  these  charges.  His  i 
neys  would  then  have  to  apply  again  to  the  Senate  for  »  modidcatii 
the  order.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  honorable  managere  have  snmi 
ed  here  one  more  witness  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  their  opi 
to  eatabhsh  the  truth  of  these  charges.  Neither  do  I  believe  thai 
attorneys  for  the  respondent  will  summon  here  a  single  witness  i 
than  is  absolutely  required  to  clear  him,  if  possible,  from  theallega: 
contained  in  the  charges. 

But  I  am,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  opposed  to  the  amendmei 
fered  by  Senator  Hinds  because  it  leaves  a  dangerous  precedent  atan 
as  though  the  last  objection  had  not  been  touched  on  at  all.  It  is 
that  this  is  a  trial  of  a  crime  by  a  court  of  impeachment ;  but  doet 
differ,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  from  a  trial  for  crime  by  a  court  oi 
ized  under  your  state  law  ?  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  are  not 
emed  by  any  rect^nized  rules.  It  was  first  said,  when  the  court  ol 
peachment  was  first  organized,  that  this  court  was  a  law  unto  i 
That  gentlemen,  would  make  it  an  inquisition  and  not  a  court, 
cause  a  court  necessarily  implies  the  idea  of  law  and  of  justice 
court  is  convened  to  do  what?  To  execute  the  law  and  to  pmui 
violation.  If  you  have  no  law  in  the  State  to  violate  you  can  bai 
xx>urt  sand  certainly,  you  cannot  ait  here  as  a  court  of  impeadu 
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h  nmform  dicisions  of  the  courts  upon  this  proposition  and  strike  out  these 
;  articles. 

ilr.  President  and  Senators,  I  thank  you  for  the  long  and  patient  hear- 
ing which  you  have  given  me  upon  this  case. 

llr.  Manager  Collins.  With  the  consent  of  the  counsel  I  would  like 
i  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions.  Mr.  Sanborn,  this  Edmonds*  case 
i  which  you  have  cited  here,  is  about  the  only  case  you  find,  I  believe, 
I  where  drunkenness  is  charged  as  an  offense.  Now  is  not  the  constitution 
I  of  3Iichigan  like  ours  upon  the  subject  of  impeachment  ? 
I     Mr.  Sanborn.     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Now,  was  there  not  a  statute  in  Michigan  at 
that  time  almost  precisely  like  ours  concerning  officers  being  removed 
i  from  oflSce  for  drunkenness  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.     I  have  not  examined  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Was  not  Edmonds  charged  with  drunkenness 
I  by  article  X.  and  with  adultery  in  article  XI  ? 
3Ir.  Sanborn.    Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Now  in  that  case  was  the  question  of  law 
raised,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  either  of 
those  articles? 
Mr.  Sanborn.     I  did  not  look  that  matter  up  personally. 
>Ir.  Manager  Collins.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  managers  ad- 
I  rait,  when  they  got  through  with  their  case,  that  they  had  made  out  no 
ease  against  the  respondent  under  article  X  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  will  state  here,  that  Mr.  Arct- 
ender  has  looked  up  that  case.. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Well,  that  is  the  fact, — the  managers  abandon- 
f  ed  article  X  and  said  that  there  was  no  testimony  upon  it,  an:l  virtually 
abandoned  article  XI.     I  have  the  authorities  to  show  this,  right  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  desire  to  correct  one  misstatement  which  I 
made  last  evening,  to  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  has 
devoted  a  lengthy  argument, — a  misstatement  which  I  really  corrected 
kat  night  by  an  authority  which  I  read.  In  my  statement  I  said  this 
proposition  had  never  been  maintained,  forgetting  to  limit  the  time,  and 
f  immediately  after  read  you  the  authority  which  limited  it  to  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  century  or  nearly  that  time.  The  statement  which  I  read 
^rwards  was  that,  by  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
by  contemporaneous  construction,  uncontradicted  by  any  authority  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. That  was  the  time  to  which  1  intended  to  limit  it  and  I  desire 
to  limit  it  to  that. 

I  call  attention  also  to  a  statement  which  I  made  which  counsel  un- 
doubtedly failed  to  properly  understand, — that  I  maintained  thss  was 
not  a  court-     I  think  I  made  no  such  statement  or  argument. 

The  President.  What  rule  will  b3  al:)ptei  by  tn3  Senate  at  this 
time?  The  arguments  are  now  closed  as  the  chair  understands,  although 
the  time  allotted  to  the  managers  has  not  been  wholly  exhausted  ? 

Senator  C.\mpbell.  If  the  argument  is  closed  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ile go  into  secret  session. 

Wiich  motion  was  adopted,  and  all  persons  not  members  or  officers 
of  the  Senate  were  requested  to  withdraw. 

The  Senate  then  went  into  secret  session  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
spondent's demurrer. 
Senator  Adams  ofiTered  the  following  resolutions  : 
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Senator  Casti.e.   Or,  that  a  criminal  in  a  criminal  caae,  can  get  a  a 

efina    for  witnesses  in  his  favor  only  upon   application  to  the  oou 
oes  the  honorahle  Senator  deuire  to  be  understood  as  advocating  eit 
3ne  of  those  propoeitlons  ? 

Seiia;tor  Hinim.  I  do,  witli  this  inodiBcation  :  In  cases  where 
State  is  to  pay  the  feea  of  the  witnesses  subpoened  in  behalf  of  the 
fendant.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  proposition  that  we  axe  I 
defend  ing. 

Senator  Castle.  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  either 
Senator  or  myself  was  exceedingly  misinformed,  if  his  proposition,  i 
understood,  was  true.  I  have  practiced  in  criminal  courts  for  a  gj 
many  years,  and  have  assisted  in  the  trial  of  a  great  many  criminal  ca 
and  never  before  known  er  heard  of  a  lawyer  or  any  other  man,  adv 
cing  the  proposition  that  a  defendant  on  trial  before  a  district  court  i 
not  entitled  to  subpcenas  to  any  extent  whatever, — not  as  a  ma' 
of  grace,  but  as  a  matter  of  right ;  not  as  a  matter  of  favor  from 
court,  but  asoneof  thosesolemn  rights  thatare  guaranteed  to  us  under 
constitution  of  our  State,  and  under  the  common  law  of  England; 
right  of  every  defendant  to  have  the  compulsory  process  of  the  co 
for  all  the  witnesses  that  he  may  desire  to  demonstrate  his  innocence, 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  no  lawyer  will  question  that  propositi 
So  far  as  the  modified  proposition  as  to  paying  the  witnesses  upon 
part  of  the  State  is  concerned,  that  is  entirely  outside  of  this  case 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  further  than  whf 
said  when  this  rule  was  adopted.  I  then  asked  any  member  of  t 
committee  on  rules  to  show  me  a  precedent  in  any  land  where  coosti 
tional  liberty  obtains,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  at  « 
mon  law,  or  growing  out  of  the  common  law,  or  at  civil  law,  where,  u] 
general  questionSj  a  party,  plaintiff  or  defendant,  was  ever  limited  ai 
the  number  of  his  witnesses.  None  was  produced  then;  none  is  \ 
duced  now,  and,  for  the  very  best  possible  reasons,  none  can  be  \ 
duced.  And  hence  we  art  met,  face  to  face,  with  the  {Startling  pro{^ 
tion  that  we,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  propose  to  ado| 
rule  without  S  precedent  and  contrary  alike  to  precedent,  to  correct  pi 
eiplea  of  law,  to  common  justice  and  common  r^ht. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  did  not  vote  for  the  adoption  of  those  ru 
I  shall  most  assuredly  vote  in  favor  of  abrogating  them.  Our  oaths,  i 
consciences,  our  interest  bind  us  to  decide  this  matter  according  to  '. 
and  evidence.  It  Is  said,  almost  flippantly,  that  we  are  a  law  unto  a 
selves,  so  far  as  a  power  exists,  under  a  constitution  such  as  outs 
remedyii^  decisions  that  is  wrong,  I  admit  that  it  is  true.  There  is 
appeal  from  this  tribunal.  It  is  a  court  of  last  resort,  armed  with  eil 
ordinary  powers.  From  the  very  fact  that  we  possess  a  power  so  eil 
ordinary,  and  so  great  tliat  it  will  reach  the  highest  in  the  land, 
ought  carefully  to  weigh  every  act  of  ours  that  shall  tread  upon 
old  landmarks  and  the  old  principles  of  constitutional  law.  I  say,  \ 
President,  it  will  be  an  evil  day  to  the  escutohen  of  Minnesota,  it  will 
an  evil  day  to  the  Senate  of  Minnesota,  if  it  shall  be  proclaimed  bv 
abroad  in  the  land,  that  wc  are  a  law  unto  ourselves,  that  we  ignore  li 
ignore  precedent,  ignore  everything,  but  our  own  will. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  excuse  that  is  offered  for  a  rule  of  this  charsd 
Why,  the  excuse  is,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  that  there  will  not 
Ttioniy  enough  to  pay  all  these  witnesses.  That  the  State  of  MinneK 
after  its  representatives  have  preferred  charges  against  one  of  its  offia 
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,0n  nsuming  bnsinesB  in  open  session,  the  respondent  having  appeax- 
littended  by  his  counsel. 

lOa  motion  of  Senator  Macdonald,  the  clerk  was  directed  to  read  for 
(e  information  of  the  counsel  for  the  State  and  the  respondent  the 
ider  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  secret  session. 
The  derk  then  read  the  following  order  : 

jOidered^that  the  demurrer  of  respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
^t  be  overruled,  but  that  the  board  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
bofie,  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  be- 
■e  January  6th,  1882,  with  specifications  as  to  the  17th  and  20th  arti- 
pB.  Should  no  such  specifications  be  furnished,  then  and  in  that  case, 
p  testimony  will  be  received  in  support  of  said  articles  17  and  20. 
ITliePR^iDENT.     I  will  further  inform  the  counsel  that  articles  18  and 

Lwere  afterwards  acted  upon,  and  that  the  motion  for  demurrer  was 
)  overruled. 

SeoattH:  Rick.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  from  the  respondent  how 
kodi  further  time  will  be  necessary  to  transact  what  business  they  may 
pe  at  this  time. 

TThe  President.  The  chair  would  state  that  it  having  been  announced 
bthe  Senate  that  the  counsel  had  given  notice  of  further  motions.  It 
Hi  desired  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  know  whether  much  time 
mid  probably  be  taken  in  the  discussion  of  those  motions. 
[Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  upon  the  preliminary  mo- 
■Q  eoDoeming  which  I  spoke  to  the  President,  it  would  probably  take 
mlmt  or  two ;  but  we  apprehend  that  that  motion  can  just  as  well  be 
pasd  when  the  Senate  meets  again  for  the  consideration  of  this  case. 
Vemake  this  suggestion  in  order  not  to  occupy  further  time  of  the  Sen- 
■e  It  this  time. 

^  Mr.  Manager  Collins*    Does  that  motion  go  to  the  question  of  juris^ 
[fiction  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  ArctaiiDeu.    It  does  not.     I  would  state  that  I  apprehend  the 

ite  will  not  require  us  to  answer  before.    We  shall,  of  course,  ask 

of  the  Senate  to  answer  to  these  articles  of  impeachment,  the  de- 

lurer  having  been  overruled,  as  I  understand,  except  as  to  two  ar- 

The  Pre8i1)ent.    The  demurrer  is  overruled  as  to  all. 

Mr.  Arctander.  With  the  reservation,  as  I  understand,  that  no  evi* 
.face  will  be  allowed  under  articles  17  and  20,  unless  further  specifica- 
ftos  are  presented  by  the  managers.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  ques- 
fta  about  oar  being  required  to  file  any  answer  before  this  blil  of  par- 
^wlarB  is  furnished  by  the  managers,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  reasona- 
Ifc  time,  after  the  service  of  the  bill  of  particulars  in  which  to  file  our 
newer. 

Mr.  Allb.  Mr.  President,  I  would  'suggest  that  some  time  be  lim- 
wd  by  the  Senate  in  which  the  bill  of  particulars  shall  be  served,  and 
ftti  we  may  have  a  certain  time  afterwards  in  which  to  file  our  an- 

Hcr. 

Senator  Rice.  Cannot  counsel  arrange  that  matter  between  them- 
•dveBjgo  that  when  we  meet  here  on  January  10th,  the  trial  can  pro- 
J»J,  and  that  counsel  for  the  respondent  may  have  such  time  as  may 
wigreed  between  them  and  the  managers,  to  file  their  answer,  and  we 
JAe  np  the  matter  of  these  specification,  say  at  the  last  end  of  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  Arciakder.  Well,  I  apprehend,  Mr.  President,  that  our  answer 
>boQld  not  come  in  by  piece-meal|  but  that  we  should  file  an  answer  to 
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all  of  the  charges  at  once.  It  would  hardly  be  proceeding  in  the  wM 
in  which  courts  generally  do  to  file  an  answer  now  and  then  afterwara 
to  file  an  answer  to  some  other  articles.  Of  course  we  cannot  answei 
the  specifications  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  this  time. 

The  President.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Senate 
or  by  the  counsel  \vith  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Rice  sug- 
gests that  those  specifications  be  filed  at  an  early  day  during  the  pro 
gre6s  of  the  trial,  or  even  prior  thereto,  and  that  then  the  consideratioi! 
of  those  articles,  or  the  examination  of  witnesses  under  them,  hi 
postponed  until  the  last  of  the  trial,  thus  giving  time  for  counsel  tc 
respond. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  I  ask,  Mr:  President,  Whether  it  was  not  the 
order  that  these  specifications  should  be  served  upon  us  before  th€ 
6tbof  January. 

"The  President.    That  is  the  recollection  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arctander.     1  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  Senate  give  us  leaytf 
to  file  our  answer  on  the  10th  of   January  at  the  re-convening  of 
Senate. 

"fhe  President.    A  motion  to  that  effect  will  be  in  ordor. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  There  will  not  be  any  objection  to  that,  Mr. 
idelit,  and  gentlemen,  providing  their  answer  is  to  be  as  we  anticipati^ 
it, — an  answer  of  not  guilty.  The  object  of  this  session  was  to  settle  thril 
issues  in  order  that  the  State  might  be  saved  expense  in  the  way  dt 
subpoenaeing  witnesses  ;  if  the  issues  are  now  substantially  settled  al» 
thoxigh  there  is  no  formal  answer  filed,  apprehend  that  that  conrse 
woiild  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  We,  in  that  case,  should  assume  thai 
the  plea  of  not  guilty  would  be  entered  to  all  ot  these  charges  and 
would  prepare  for  trial  accordingly.  Perhaps  the  counsel  might  indi*' 
cate  what  their  plea  would  be,  or,  that  it  would  be  that,  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Arctander  can  state  this,  that  so  far  as  we  know  now,  except  as  to 
these  two  special  articles,  our  plea  would  be  a  general  denial,  and  I  sup^ 
pose  this  will  be  taken  with  the  understanding  that  any  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  answer  at  this  time  upon  our  part,  will  not  waive  any  ob- 
jections that  we  may  desire  to  take  to  the  filing  c»f  any  other  or  fuirther^ 
articles  or  to  any  of  the  specifications  or  bill  of  particulars  which  the 
learned  managers  may  see  tit  to  file  under  this  order;  that  we  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  our  objections  to  their  filing  any  specifications  or  bill  of 
particulars  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  will  not  claim  that  we  could  file  any  ad- 
ditional articles;  we  apprehend  that  we  have  no  right  to  do  that.  Our 
bill  of  particulars,  howevrr,  might  perhaps  be  defective,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  would  be  a  matter  for  further  discussion.  I  appre- 
hend that  on  that  we  substantially  agree, — that  we  may  file  our  specifi- 
cations when  we  see  fit,  but  before  the  6th  of  January,  and  if  their  ans- 
wer is  filed  upon  the  10th,  we  shall  then  be  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
trial. 

The  President.  I  think  we  can  assure  both  parties  that  they  will  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the  performance  of  any  duty  in 
the  matter  of  pleadings. 

It  was  then  agreed  by  and  between  the  managers  and  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  that  the  bill  of  particulars  might  be  served  personally 
ox  by  mail  upon  Mr.  Allis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent. 
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It  was  also  understood  and  agreed  that  counsel  for  the  reppondent 
H»uld  file  their  answer  on  or  before  the  10th  dav  of  Januarv!  1882. 
On  motion,  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  then  adjourned  to  Tues- 
IV,  the  10th  dav  of  Januarv,  A.  1).  1882,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Mixn.,  January  10,  1882. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
idicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
House  of  Representatives,  met  at  12  o,cl(>ck  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
»ent. 

The  Sergeant-at-Amis  having  made  proclamation, 

The  Managers  api)ointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  condu(»t 
le  trial,  to-wit  :  Hon.  Henry  (K  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,   Jr.,  Hon. 

B.  Gould,  Hon.  A.  (■.  Dunn,  Hon.  (r.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  \\k^ 
Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seat*^ 

signed  them. 

E.  St.  JuHen  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
Senate  chamber,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  tliem. 
\  The  President.  The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order.  The  chair  will 
[itate  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  the  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,  both 
;^pcar  to  be  absent ;  it  is  to  be  presumed,  upon  duties  (unmected  with 
[the  impeachment  trial.  It  is  im])oiiant  that  the  Senate  should  have  a 
'8erpeant-at-Arms.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 

J:?Hiator  Crooks.  I  move  that  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
?ei^eant-at-Arm8  yro  tempore. 

The  Prehidext.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  President  be  au- 
ftorixed  to  appoint  a  Sergeant-at^Arnii?  temporarily.  Is  the  Senate  ready 
fcr  the  question?  As  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should 
jKerail  will  say  aye  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  The  ayes  have  it. 

The  chair  will  appoint  Mr.  A.  H.  Bertram,  who  is  now  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  Postmaster  to  this  Senate,  sitting  tis  a  court  of  imf>eachment, 
as  Sergeant-at-Arms  until  the  regular  appointee  returns.  The  Senate 
sitting  2t»  a  court  of  imj>eachment  is  now  ready  to  pnu-eed  to  the  busi- 
BiSB  before  it. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sergeaut-at- 
Amm  just  appointed  be  sworn  as  an  officer  of  this  court. 

The  President.  The  suggestion  is  a  proi)er  one.  Mr.  Bertram  will 
te  sworn. 

Tlie  oath  was  then  administered  bv  the  President  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Ber- 
trani  a*  Sergeant-at-Anns,  as  follows  : 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  support  the  constitution  of  the 
Tnited  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  faithfullv  perform  the 
duties  of  your  office  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  ability.     So  hel]) 
you  God  ! 
'  Tlie  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  V.  F.,   Buck   D.,   Campbell, 
Caee.  Crooks,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon,  McCor- 
22 
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which  gives  any  precedeat  for  an  indictment  for  drunkenness,  have 
unable  to  produce  any  such  precedent,  form  or  authority. 

We  now  plant  ourselves  on  this  proposition  ;  that  tnere  never  Tvas  • 
decision  in  England,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  common  law,  in  thitj 
country,  to  the  effect  that  drunkenness  was  indictable.  Chitty  givai| 
forms  for  indictments  for  keeping  a  baudy  house  and  for  various  othotl 
offenses,  something  like  twenty  in  number,  and  in  that  book  of  formiij 
there  can  be  found  no  indictment  for  drunkenness.  The  fact  is  theiKli 
never  was  such  an  indictment  known  to  the  common  law.  It  is  triari 
that  two  or  three  of  our  southern  states  have  undertaken  to  establish  m\ 
precedent  and  make  a  law.  Here  they  may  make  a  law  for  their  state^l  | 
out,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  law  which  prevails  in  Minnesotik^l 
is  that  which  was  the  law  when  this  country  was  settled,  and  by  thm  j 
law,  drunkenness  was  not  indictable. 

Now  let  me  say  one  word  further  with  reference  to  these  authorities  i 
which  have  been  cited.     The  case  from  Addison  is  a  decision  by  a  nid 
prim  court,  in  some  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, — a  decision 
which  ought  not  to  have  and  would  not  have  weight  in  any  justioe 
court  in  this  country. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  the  facts  that  the  authority  which  they, 
cite  from  Addison,  and  upon  which  they  lay  so  much  stress,  was  the  de- 
cision of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court  of  one  qf  the  counties  of  ^ 
Pennsylvania,  before  A.  D.  1800,  and  tnat  all  the  research  of  counsel  \ 
has  not  been  able  to  find  a  decision  following  that,  since  that  early  date»  i 
that  this  proposition  maintained  by  the  Tennessee  court,  and  cited  by 
counsel,  was  repudiated  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  when  they  next 
met,  and  the  common  law  rule  re-adopted  by  statute,  and  that  the  decis* 
ion  which  they  cited  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  like  that  in  Addison, 
of  a  nid  prius  court,  not  equal  in  standing  or  authority,  to  one  of  our 
probate  courts. 

I  find  in  the  authority  which  they  cite  from  Texas,  there  is  no  indict*^ 
ment  whatever,  and  no  proceeding  for  the  punishment  of  a  crime.  I 
find  upon  examination  of  that  authority,  that  there  was  a  statute  in  that 
State  providing  that  a  petition  might  be  presented  to  the  court  alleging 
that  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  state  officer  had  been  guilty  of  drunken- 
ness ;  that  a  jury  of  twelve  men  should  determine  the  fact  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  was  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  that  if  he  was  found 
guilty  he  might  be  removed  by  the  court.  A  petition  was  filed  by  three 
or  four  men  to  the  effect  that  a  county  attorney  had  been  guilty  of  hab- 
itual drunkenness  from  the  time  he  was  elected. 

The  court  says  :  "This  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding  :  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  fact  of  whether  or  not,  this  man  was  habitually  drunk 
under  the  statute  of  the  State  ;"  and  they  hold  that  in  this  proceeding 
it  is  sufficient,  in  the  petition,  to  say  that  the  man  was  guilty  of  habi^ 
ual  drunkennesss,  and  the  fact  is  to  be  determined  by  a  jury. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Will  the  counsel  allow  me  eall  his  atttention  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  cited  not  as  a  cause  for  indictment  but  simply  as 
giving  the  form  of  the  indictment  to  be  followed,  and  which  was  similar 
to  the  form  of  indictment  in  the  year  1818.  That  was  cited  by  the 
managers  upon  the  point  of  certainty  and  not  upon  the  point  of  suffici- 
ecy. 

Mr.  Sanborx.  Well  another  thing  ;  the  authority  which  the  learned 
manager  cited  from  Wharton's  criminal  law  which  is  negatived  by  the 
authorities  in  Bishop  and  by  the  earlier  authorties  of  the  old  common 
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kw  text  books,  is  found  only  in  the  last  edition  of  Wharton  and  is  based 
on  this  new  doctrine  which  has  been  interpolated  into  the  decisions  by 
ibemid  pritis  courts  to  which  I  have  referred.  You  cannot  find  the  pro- 
1  portion  which  Wharton  there  lays  down  in  any  of  his  older  editions, 
you  only  find  it  in  the  later  editions.  Now,  if,  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  common  law  in  this  country,  the  county  courts  of  certain 
states  have  seen  fit  to  declare  that  the  common  law  should  be  that  which 
it  was  not  and  was  never  intended  to  be,  does  that  change  the  provision 
'  of  the  constitution  of  this  state  (which  under  the  rules  I  have  attempted 
to  show  you  should  goven  this  high  court)  provides  that  only  cnnjes 
and  misdeineanors  which  are  indictable  at  common  law  are  impeachable 
offenses  ?  If  the  nisi  priiis  courts  of  these  other  states  do  not  gdvern,  and 
if  the  common  law  of  England  is  to  stand  here  as  it  stood  When  this 
country  was  settled,  then  the  charges  which  are  made  in  the^  articles 
of  drunkenness,  do  not  charge  an  indictable  offense  and  thfe  charges 
'  ought  not  to  be  maintained. 

Another  proposition  I  maintain  is  this:    Under  the  decision^  (the  sec- 

■  end  that  the  learned  managers  cited  from  Humphrey,)  the  court  held  an 

indictment  bad  which  was  drawn  in  the  words  of  these  article  because 

it  did  not  state  that  jbhe  defendant  had  been  repeatedly  intoxicated  before 

the  commission  of  the  offense  charged. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  (Interrupting.)  Will  the  counsel  allow  me  to 
state  that  the  counsel  who  o})ened  the  case  upon  behalf  of  the  respond- 
ent admitted  that  in  strictness  it  was  not  necessary  and  therefore  we 
could  not  avert  to  it?  That  the  same  method  of  strictness  was  not 
necesKiry  in  articles  of  impeachment  as  in  indictments. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  (Continuing.)  And  if  you  follow  the  authorities  in 
that  state,  even  giving  all  the  latitude  which  the  learned  manager  claims 
in  a  proceeding  for  impeachment,  these  articles  are  not  sufficient.  They 
Me  insufficient  because  in  the  first  place  they  do  not  charge  specifical- 
ly that  on  a  certain  day  and  at  divers  other  elates  prior  to  that  day  the 
respondent  committed  the  acts  alleged  against  him,  which  is  the  posi- 
tion noted  in  those  numerous  authorities  ;  secondly,  because  they  do  not 
charge  Judge  Cox  was  ever  publicly  or  notoriously  drunk  or  intoxi- 
cated. There  is  no  statement  in  any  of  these  articles  that  he  was  ever 
known  by  any  individual  person  to  be  intoxicated.  A  man  may  be  in- 
toxicated and  still  be  able  to  perform  his  duties.  The  Judge  was  able 
in  this  instance,  if  the  charges  be  true,  to  perform  his  duties  and  per- 
form them  properly.  If  a  man  gets  intoxicated  and  goes  on  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  it  is  unknown  to  any  one  it  is  not  an  offense. 
He  is  not  openly  and  notoriously  intoxicated.  And  it  is  nowhere 
charged  in  any  of  these  articles  that  the  respondent  ever  was  openly  or 
notoriously  intoxicated.  It  is  nowhere  charged  that  any  person  in  his 
court  ev  er  hneie  that  he  was  discharging  his  duties  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquors  as  they  say  he  was,  or  that  any  one  in  his 
court  ever  knew  that  he  had  been  or  was  indulging  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  at  all. 

Now  as  to  section  8  of  chapter  91 :  The  constitution  of  the  State 
gives  no  authority  to  the  legislature  to  make  habitual  drunkenness 
or  anything  except  crimes  and  misdemeanors  an  offense.  If  the  theory 
of  the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Hicks,  is  correct  and  the  words  "crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  as  used  in  the  constitution  mean  all  offenses,  fronfi 
the  slightest  peccadilloes  to  murder,  this  case  was  before  specifically 
)»roVided  for  by  the  eoixfiititvition,  and  this  statute  cannot  apply  to  if. 
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4.  For  a  fourth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article, 
spondent  .says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pret-ended  charge  in  said  awn 
tide  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  coiTupt  conduct  in  o^ 
fice,  or  of  any  nnsl)ehavior  in  office,  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor  in 
oflice  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  artidQ 
alleged  or  otlierwise. 

•1.     For  a  lifth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respoii* 
dent  alleges,  that  the  said  pretended  charge,  in  the  said  first  article  con- 
tained, was  in  the  month  of  February,  A.   D.  1878,  duly,  fully  and 
thoroughly  investigated  l)y  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  by  and  tliroUgh  a  select  committee  of  said  House, 
and  that  after  having  summoned  and  fullv  examined  \inder  oath  an  um- 
ber of  witnesses,  present  at  said  court,  during  all  of  said  term,  as   to 
said  charge  the  said  committee  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  .A.  D.  1878^ 
unanimously  reported  to  said  House  of  Representatives,  that  after  a  ful^ 
and  tliorough  investigation  of  said  charge,  the  said  committee  found  the 
said  charge  unfounded,  false  and  malicious,  which  said  report  was  by 
said  House  of  Representatives  then  and  there  duly  adopted  ;  wherefore 
respondent  alleges,  that  by  said  investigation,  report  and  adoption  of  the 
same,  respondent  was  and  has  been  duly  acquitted  of  the  said  charge  in 
said  first  article  contained,  and  insists,  that  he  should,  therefore,  not  be 
required  to  further  defend  against  the  same. 

II. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  mattei-s  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  second  ar- 
ticle, respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law,  in 
this,  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  con- 
duct in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article,  aud 
the  ])retended  ('barge  or  charges  tlierein  contained,  respondent  deniee 
each  and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  article  con- 
tained, and  each  and  every  i)art,  portion  and  i)arcel  of  each  and  every 
sucJi  allegation,  either  in  the  maimer  and  fonn  as  therein  alleged,  or 
otlierwise  save  and  ex(;ept  that  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in 
said  article  mentioned,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesotti  in  and  for  the  nintli  judicial  district. 

8.  P'or  a  third  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article  respon- 
dent says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said,  article 
contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

HI. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  mattei*s  alleged  and  set  fortli  in  the  third  arti- 
cle, respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in 
this,  that  the  fact^s  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  con- 
duct in  ofii  je,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and  the 
pretended  charge,  or  charges,  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each 
and  every  allegation,  matter,  staten^ent  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained 
and  each  and  every  i)art,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  sufch  al- 
legation, either  in  the  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  other^'ise, 
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saTeand  except,  that  respondent  admits,   that  at  the  time  in  said  article 
mentioned,  lie  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  tlic   State  of  Minne- 

i  sota  in  ami  for  the  9th  judicial  district. 

3.     For  a  third   and  further  answer  and  defense   to  said    article,  re- 

;  spondeut  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended   (;liarge  in  said  ar- 
ticle contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any   corrui)t  conduct  in  of- 

f  li(^,  or  of  any  niisheliavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 

I  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

r 
I 

1  IV. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  fourth  in  the 
fourth  article,  resjK)ndent  protests  tliat  the  said  article  is  insufficient 
in  law  in  this  :  That  tfie  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either 
corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  oflFense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies 
each  and 'every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
tained and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  |)arcel  of  eat^h  and  every 
such  allegation,  either  in  the  manner,  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
wise, save  and  excej>t  that  the  respondent  admits  that  at  the  time  in 
said  article  mentioned,  he  wjis  a  judge  of  tlie  district  court,  of  the  Stafe 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

Z.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  Re- 
j?jK>ufient  says:  Tfiat  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  saitl 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  condu(^t  in 
office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime,  or  misdemeanor 
ill  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said » article 
aliegeil  or  otherwise. 

V.        •  • 

1-  For  answer  to  the  matter  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  fifth  article 
rft^p<jndent  protests,  that  the  said  arti(^le  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this: 
That  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrui)t  ccmduct  in 
(i&iw  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offtnise. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge,  or  (charges  therein  contained  respondent  denies 
tach  and  every  allegation,  matter  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  (u)n- 
uined,  and  each  and  every  part  jmrtion  and  jiarcel  of  each  and  every 
j'uch  allegation,  either  in  the  manner  t)r  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
wise, save  and  exc*ept,  that  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said 
article  mentionetl  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  distn(^t. 

3.  For  a  tliird  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  respon- 
<lent  avers,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  ))retended  (charge  in  said  article 
cwntainwl,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corruj)t  coniluct  in  office,  or 
of  anv  misbefiavior  in  office  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
\>T  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged, 
i»r  otherwise. 

VI.. 

1.    Respondeat  for  answer  to  the  mattere  alleged  in  tlie  sixth  ai'ticle 
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treason,  bribery,,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemea&o)^  and 
stops  there. 

Our  constitution  declares  that  certain  officers  can  be  impeached  for 
corrupt  conduct  in  office,  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Now,  tne  position 
I  maintain  is  that  uncler  neither  of  these  constitutions  can  any  judi- 
cial officer  be  impeached  for  any  offense  which  he  may  have  comnut* 
ted  whicli  was  not  done  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty.  "  Treason** 
"the  treason  contrmplated,"  eaysthe  learned  Judg  Story,  "must  be 
against  the  United  States.  In  general,  those  ofllenses  which  may  be  commit- 
ted equally  by  a  private  person  as  by  a  public  officer  are  not  the  subjects  of 
impeachment.  Murder,  burglary,  robbery,  and  indeed  all  offenses  not 
immediately  connected  with  office,  except  the  two  expressly  mentioned, 
are  left  to  tne  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  and  neither  house 
can  regularly  inquire  into  them,  except  lor  the  purpose  of  expelling  a 
member." 

In  the  sixth  American  I^aw  Register,  page  637, 1  find  this  statement : 
"  In  general,  those  offenses  which  may  be  committed  equally  by  a  private 
person  as  by  a  public  officer  are  not  the  subject  of  impeachment." 

I  cite  also  14th  Minnesota,  page  456,  a  case  arising  under  the  statutey 
too,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Coon,  which  arose  upon  an  indiot- 
ment  against  a  defendant  for  willfully  n^lecting  his  dutyas  ajustioe  of 
the  peace  and  for  misbehavior  in  office. 

The  specific  nets  charged  are,  in  snbstance,  that  the  defendant  having  in  his  po^ 
Beatirm  as  justice  of  the  peace,  sixty  dolbirs  and  twenty  centfi,  received  Ity  him  ia 
satisfaction  of  a  judgment  recovered  1)eforc  him  by    one  Martin  Klein,  he  did 
**  willfully,  corruptly  and  fraudulently  withhold  it  "  from  said  Klein  ;  that  Klellk 
having  called  on  him  and  made  eiquiry  of  him  about  the  said  judgment,  lie  *  wit-  . 
fully  and  corruptly,  and  with  intent  to  injure  and  defraud  the  said  Martin  Klien  '*  . 
advised  him  to  sell  such  judffnncnt,  and  withheld  from  him  the  linowledge  that  the 
Judgment  had  been  satLtfied.  and  neglected  to  pay  over  to  him  the  amount  received 
m  sat i  faction  of  the  iudirment,  and  ''  then  and  there  willfully  and  comiptlj  ad«    - 
vifted  the  said  Martin  klein  to  sell  the  said  judgment,"  and  that  afterwards  he  paid 
of  the  money  so  received,  to  otie  J.  A.  Kennedy,  fifty-one  dollars,  and  did  then 
and  there  willfully  and  corruptly  reserve  to  himself  the  remainder  of  sAid  judgment 
monc}',  amounting  to  nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents.''  with  intent  to  in  jure  and  de*^ 
fraudtiie  said  Martin  Klein." 

r 

The  court  say  : 

The  defendant  could  not,  in  his  official  character,  advise  Klein  to  sail  the  jndff* 
ment.  It  is  not  his  official  duty  to  give  any  advice  on  such  matters.  A  party  has 
no  right  to  ask  nor  rely  upon  it,  except  as  he  would  ask  the  advice  of  a  private- 
person.  As  to  the  payment  to  Kennedy,  and  the  retaining,  by  defendant,  of  nine 
dollars  any  twenty  cents  of  the  money  received  on  the  judgment,  it  is  not  shown 
that  the  payment  to  Kennedy  was  wrongful,  nor  that  the  retaining  of  that  amount 
was  wrongful.  How  much  of  the  sixty  dollars  and  twenty  cents  was  for  damages, 
and  how  much  for  costs,  is  not  stated,  nor  is  it  stated  that  at  that  time  any  demand 
was  made  for  the  amount  which  Klein  or  Kennedy  had  the  right  to  receive^  The 
incident  $hotes  conduct  on  the  part  of  defentlant^  tokieh  mighty  under  some  eircum-' 
iiance$t  be  improper,  but  thows  no  facts  to  make  his  conduct  a  criminal  offerue. 

I  next  cite  24th  Minnesota  reports,  page  154.  I  think  I  said,  Mx^ 
President  and  Senators,  that  the  indictment  in  tho  case  last  read  from 
was  based  on  section  8,  chapter  91,  the  statute  about  whtch  there  ha» 
been  so  much  controversv  here,  relating  to  misbehavior  in  office;  aiid 
the  supreme  court  held  that  the  advising  of  a  party  by  a  j.uatice  o£<  t2ift . 
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pcBce  to  ^11  Ills  judgment  was  not  an  act  done  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty,  and  was  not  an  act  for  which  he  could  be  indicted  under 
that  statute.     Now  the  court  say  in  the  24th  Mindesota,  page  154  : 

The  case  of  the  State  vs.  Coon,  14th  Minn.  459,  is  very  different  from  this  one. 
The  qnestion  In  that  case  was.  whether  the  defendant,  who  was  a  jiHtice  (»f  the 
peace,  was  guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office,  by  corruptly  advising  a  plaintiff,  who 
had  recovered  a  judgment  before  him,  to  sell  such  judgment.  The  g\y\ng  advice 
in  such  matters  was  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  official  duty,  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  be  had  assumed  to  give  the  advice  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  nor  was 
It  evident  how  he  could  >;ive  such  advice  the  appearance  of  an  official  net,  and  the 
eoiirt  said  :  **the  defendant  could  not  in  his  official  character,  advise  Klein  to  sell 
the  judgment.     It  is  not  his  official  duty  to  give  advice  on  such  matters." 

One  of  my  associates  upon  this  question  of  the  omnibus  nature  of 
these  two  charges,  desires  me  to  cite  impeachment  tnal  of  Dorn,  pages  9 
and  101.  The  chaige  on  page  9  is  of  the  same  character  as  these  omni- 
bus charges  to  which  we  object,  and  it  was  stricken  out  on  account  of 
its  omnibus  character ;  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  names  of  the  men 
who  voted,  (on  page  101,)  you  will  find  that  they  were  judges  of  the 
courts  who  vot^  in  favor  of  striking  out  this  charge. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  established  by  the  authorities  from  Minne- 
flota,  and  other  authorities  which  I  have  cited  here  as  to  these  last  three 
chai^ges,  that  no  offense,  even  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  is  not  com- 
mitted in  the  discharge  of  his  official  'duty,  even  so  small  an  offense  as 
that  of  advising  a  man  to  sell  a  little  judgment  obtained  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  subject  to  indictment  ,or  criminal  procedure,  unless  it  is 
eommitted  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dutv.  The  proposition  which 
I  maintain  as  to  these  articles,  is  laid  down  by  Story  as  already  cited; 
it  is  laid  down  by  Wharton;  it  is  laid  down  by  Rawle  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion; it  is  fundamental;  and  there  never  has  been  any  charge  maintained 
against  a  man  in  the  history  of  impeachment  for  any  acts  which  he 
committed  as  a  private  citizen,  while  not  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his 
official  duties. 

It  is  not  charged  in  these  articles  that  Judge  Cox  was  guilty  of  lewd: 
ness  upon  the  l^nch:  that  he  took  any  lewd  women  upon  the  bench 
that  he  discharged  any  of  his  duties  in  the  presence  of  lewd  women,  or 
in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  or  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  frequented 
houses  of  ill  fame,  but  these  are  all  chai'ges  against  him  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. I  ask  you,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  if,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  Minnesota  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  crime  of  advising  the  sale  of  a  judgment 
which  has  been  rendered  before  him  under  that  statute  as  official  mis- 
behavior in  offic3,  is  it  prop9r  that  this  re3pjal3at  should  be  tried  for 
these  offenses  so  much  more  henious  and  so  much  more  important, 
which,  if  committed,  were  the  acts,  not  of  the  officer,  but  of  the  citizen? 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  hurried  through  the  argument  of 
this  case  with  all  the  zeal  of  which  I  was  capable,  because  I  was  aware 
that  the  matters  here  to  be  discussed  were  sd  weighty,  the  authorities  to 
be  cited  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  should  be  able  to  accomplish  what  I  desirei.  I  have  not  d(me  it;  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  present  to  you,  gentleman,  as  fully  as  I 
would  like,  the  authorities  on  our  behalf,  and  the  review  of  the  au- 
thorities cited  by  the  honorable  manag3r3.  Bat,  gentlemen,  all  our 
actions  in  all  our  lives  are  limited  by  our  time  and  ability^  and  around 
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We  do  not  claim  here,  Mr.  President,  that  the  responde 
itoxicating  liquore  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal,  J 
loduced  tnat  effect ;  nor  do  we  propose  to  ebow  to  you  tfa 
1  conditions  which  sonietimea  follow  upon  the  use  of  alcob 
place  in  his  case.  I  di)  not  remember  any  place  in  the  t 
■e  it  was  shown  to  produce  upon  the  reepoudent  nausea 
But  we  do  pretend  to  be  able  to  show  some  instances 
first  effects  of  alcohol  are  shown  upon  the  responds 
sion  of  thought  and  a  delirious  excitement ;  and  then  son 
r  offenses  that  are  chained  against  him  will  appear  to  I 
ry  stages  or  the  other  efiects  of  drunkenness  when  be  com 
the  narcotic  effect  of  drink,  or  in  other  words,  sleepy. 

different  charges  will  be  somewhat  various  in  the  degree 
I  charged  upon  the  ret^pondent,  even  to  the  extent,  ae  tl 
x>unsel  for  the  respondent  said  yesterday,  to  "cornering"  tl 
;  because,  Mr.  Pr^ident,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  fro 
e  before  us,  and  which  we  will  produce  to  you,  that  i 
to  you  in  some  of  these  charge,  wnat  we  believe,  we  are  a 
do,  viz.:  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  responda 
of  the  district  court  has,  within  the  last  four  years,  in  max 
[tempted  to  perform  and  pretended  to  perform  the  duties  < 
'  a  iudge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  whi 

tne  most  extreme  and  disgusting  intoxication. 
;ladly  forbear  to  recite  the  history  of  the  wrongs  against  tl 
is  State,  but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  do  so.  It  is  a  recoi 
alike  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  respondent.  I  on 
ent  no  personal  ill  feeling.  I  believe  that  ill  feeling  actuab 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  But  it  becomes  my  duty,  M 
id  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  to  state  to  you  here  to-day,  aa 
or  to  do  briefly,  facts  which  shall  cause  the  cheek  of  evei 
:)lush  for  very  shame. 

article  alleged,  charges  the  resnondent  with  exercising  tl 
duties  of  a  district  judge,  of  tne  State  of  Minnesota,  upa 
ly  of  January,  1878,  in  the  county  of  Martin  in  this  stat 
tate  of  intoxication.  The  facts  briefly  in  this  charge  will  I 
Dickinson,  who  was  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  district  of  th 
I  the  respondent  to  hold  the  term  of  court  in  Martin  count 
mething  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  respjnlent  ha< 
tth  of  otfice  as  judge.  We  shall  show  yu  u  in  this  case,  Hi 
nd  Senators,  not  that  the  respondent  was  maudlin  drunk  i 
ut  simply,  as  we  believe,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  thi 
I  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  he  sat  there  upon  the  bench  i 
itate  of  intoxication.  And  we  believe  that  being  provec 
essary  that  he  should  lie  there  at  the  foot  of  his  table  like 
believe  that  any  delirium,  any  intoxication,  however  sligh 
inch,  which  affected  hi<4  mind,  which  produced  a  visible  on 
ct  upon  his  mind,  is  sufhcicnt  to  disqualify  him  and  deprii 
irther  holding  the  office  of  judge  of  the  district  court  of  thi 

"orbear,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  this  connection  I 
fourth  issue  which  is  here  made  by  the  respondrait.  B 
lemen,  and  pleads  that  of  this  offense  he  has  onoe  b« 
The  ac<quittal  was  this,  as  will  appear  from  the  record 
Idiag  his  term  in  Martin  county — they  have  made, It  new 
"■■1 
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^  tmifonn  dicisions  of  the  courts  upon  this  proposition  and  strike  out  these  I 

articles.  I 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  thank  you  for  the  long  and  patient  hear-  j 

,  ing  which  you  have  given  me  upon  this  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     With  the  consent  of  the  counsel  I  would  like  * 

to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions.     Mr.   Sanborn,  this   Edmonds'  case 
which  you  have  cited  here,  is  about  the  only  case  you  find,  I  believe,  ; 

where  drunkenness  is  charged  as  an  offense.     Now  is  not  the  constitution  • 

of  3iichigan  like  ours  upon  the  subject  of  impeachment  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Yes.  • 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Now,  was  there  not  a  statute  in  Michigan  at 
that  time  almost  precisely  like  ours  concerning  officers  being  removed 
from  office  for  drunkenness  ? 

Mr.  S.\NBORN.     I  have  not  examined  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Was  not  Edmonds  charged  with  drunkenness 
by  article  X.  and  with  adultery  in  article  XI  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Now  in  that  case  was  the  question  of  law 
caised,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  either  of 
those  articles  ? 

>Ir.  Sanborn.    I  did  not  look  that  matter  up  personally. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  managers  ad- 
:  ndt,  when  they  got  through  with  their  case,  that  they  had  made  out  no 
!  case  against  the  respondent  under  article  X  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  will  state  here,  that  Mr.  Arct- 
i  eoder  has  looked  up  that  case.. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  that  is  the  fact, — the  managers  abandon- 
ed article  X  and  said  that  there  was  no  testimony  upon  it,  and  virtually 
abandoned  article  XI.     I  have  the  authorities  to  show  this,  right  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  desire  to  correct  one  misstatement  which  I 
made  last  evening,  to  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  has 
,  (fevoted  a  lengthy  argument, — a  misstatement  which  I  really  corrected 
fcfit  night  by  an  authority  which  I  read.  In  my  statement  I  said  this 
proposition  had  never  been  maintained,  forgetting  to  limit  the  time,  and 
immediately  after  read  you  the  authority  which  limited  it  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  or  nearly  that  time.  The  statement  which  I  read 
forwards  was  that,  by  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
by  contemporaneous  construction,  uncontradicted  by  any  authority  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. That  was  the  time  to  which  I  intended  to  limit  it  and  I  desire 
to  limit  it  to  that. 

I  call  attention  also  to  a  statement  which  I  made  which  counsel  un- 
doubtedly failed  to  properly  understand, — that  I  maintained  thss  was 
not  a  court.     I  think  I  made  no  such  statement  or  argument. 

The  President.  What  rule  will  ba  aL)ptei  by  th3  Sanate  at  this 
time?  The  arguments  are  now  closed  as  the  chair  understands,  although 
the  time  allotted  to  the  managers  has  not  been  wholly  exhausted  ? 

Senator  Campbell.  If  the  argument  is  closed  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  secret  session. 

Which  motion  was  adopted,  and  all  persons  not  members  or  officers 
of  the  Senate  were  requested  to  withdraw. 

The  Senate  then  went  into  secret  session  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
Bpondent's  demurrer. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 
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Iieiitiemen  present  know  the  reason  why  the  act  t 
there. 

We  next  come  to  the  case  at  Waseca.  At  a 
Waseca  county,  commencing  on  the  20th  of  Mar 
until  the  7th  day  of  April  following.  It  is  the  t 
every  gentleman  who  sat  in  that  court  durine  the  f 
Bpondent  wns,  during  that  week,  entirely  eooer. 
urged  and  will  be  urged  that  the  respondent  is  a 
sober ;  in  fact  it  has  already  been  urged  that,  wl 
very  much  like  a  drunken  man ;  but  mark  you, 
several  instanceu,  ne  shall  not  ask  you  to  guage  the 
men,  but  we  shall  simply  ask  you  in  your  judge 
Bpondent  drunk,  bv  the  respondent  sober.  Moat 
neBBPB  will  come  m  here  and  declare  that  for  the 
tirely  sober  at  this  t«rm  of  court  held  in  Waaeci 
followed  ?  First  these  witnesses  will  tell  you  that 
a  rather  peculiar  condition  which  indicated  intoxic 
two,  it  kept  growing  worse  until,  on  the  night  of  tl 
indulged  in  one  oftthose  bachanalian  revela,  laatinf 
then  3ie  respondent,  as  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
neeota,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  April,  in  thi 
Patrick  Powers  against  Joseph  R-  Herman,  con 
court  of  Waseca  county,  in  a  caae  involving  the  su 
dollars, — his  hair  dishevelled,  his  eyes  bloodshot,— 
drunkenness  upon  him, — goes  upon  the  bench  and 
of  that  cause.  And  these  same  men  who  aver  th 
sober  and  acted  proper  in  every  particular,  will  tel 
was  unmistakably  drunk,  and  bo  drunk  that  he  i 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  the  trial  of  th 

We  shall  show  ynu  that  a  gentleman  by  the  n 
torney  for  the  defendant,  Herman  ;  that  an  atto] 
CoUeeter,  was  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  Powers  ;  t 
witness  upon  the  case  ;  that  Mr.  I^ewis,  the  attonv 
was  croas^xamining  Mr.  Powers  and  that  he  com 
sometimes  do,  to  ask  very  urgent,  rapid  questions 
counsel  insisted  "  was  endeavoring  to  bulldose  his 
Mr.  CoUester,  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  got  up 
self  to  the  court  protesting  against  the  defense. 
ment, — and  he  is  as  honest  a  friend  of  the  respom 
in  all  southern  Minnesota, — he  says  the  man  was  B< 
hear  !  He  sat  there  with  his  face  over  on  his  brea« 
ouB  to  the  surrounding  proceedings.  What  did 
ately  stepped  around  to  Mr.  Lewis,  aB  soon  as  he 
rupting  the  prepress  of  the  case  and  says,  "  Mr.  1a 
dition  of  the  Judge.  I  am  going  to  make  a  sham 
ness  here  from  Waseca  just  as  soon  as  you  get  thro 
ination,  and  for  God's  sake  don't  oppose  me." 
had  a  client  with  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  d^ 
Buit,  a  small  amount  to  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  bv 
been  large,  and  obliged  to  go  around  and  say  to  th( 
order  to  get  rid  of  this  drunken  judge,  "  I  am  obi 
motion  to  get  a  witness  from  Waseca."  "  Well,"  K 
shall  show  you,  "I  shall  not  object."  He  asked 
more  after  which  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Powers  at  one 
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^Qd  lesuming  bnsinesB  in  open  session,  the  respondent  having  app^ur- 
I  iiU^ided  by  his  counsel. 

[On  motion  of  Senator  Macdonald,  the  clerk  was  directed  to  read  for 
m  information  of  the  counsel  for  the  State  and  the  respondent  tiie 
pier  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  secret  session. 
[The  derk  then  read  the  following  order  : 

fOrdered,  that  the  demurrer  of  respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
leat  be  overruled,  but  that  the  board  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
louse,  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  be- 
■e  January  6th,  1882,  with  specifications  as  to  the  17th  and  20th  arti- 
pn.  Should  no  such  specifications  be  furnished,  then  and  in  that  case, 
p  testimony  will  be  received  in  support  of  said  articles  17  and  20. 
[The  President.  I  will  further  inform  the  counsel  that  articles  18  and 
I  were  afterwards  acted  upon,  and  that  the  motion  for  demurrer  was 
■0  overruled. 

'Senator  Rice.     I  would  like  to  ascertain  from  the  respondent  how 
further  time  will  be  necessary  to  transact  what  business  they  may 
m  at  this  time. 

The  President.     The  chair  would  state  that  it  having  been  announced 

Ae  Senate  that  the  counsel  had  given  notice  of  further  motions.    It 

desired  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  know  whether  much  time 

Id  probably  be  taken  in  the  discussion  of  those  motions. 

Mi.  Arctander.     Mr.  President,  I  suppose  upon  the  preliminary  mo- 

concerning  which  I  spoke  to  the  President,  it  would  probably  take 

hour  or  two  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  that  motion  can  just  as  \yell  be 

when  the  Senate  meets  again  for  the  consideration  of  this  case. 

■make  this  suggestion  in  order  not  to  occupy  further  time  of  the  Sen- 

at  thia  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins*    Does  that  motion  go  to  the  question  of  juris^ 
ion  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     It  does  not.     I  would  state  that  I  apprehend  the 
ite  will  not  require  us  to  answer  before.    We  shall,  of  course,  ask 
of  the  Senate  to  answer  to  these  articles  of  impeachment,  the  de- 
having  been  overruled,  as  I  understand,  except  as  to  two  ar- 

The  President.    The  demurrer  is  overruled  as  to  all. 
Mr.  Arctandek.    With  the  reservation,  as  I  understand,  that  no  evi- 
will  be  allowed  under  articles  17  and  20,  unless  further  specificar 
are  presented  by  the  managers.     I  suppose  there  can  be  no  ques- 
about  our  being  reguired  to  file  any  answer  before  this  blil  of  par- 
is  famished  by  the  managers,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  reasona- 
time,  afler  the  service  of  the  bill  of  particulars  in  which  to  file  our 
rer. 
Mr.  Allk.    Mr.  President,  I  would  "suggest  that  some  time  be  lim- 
'  by  the  Senate  in  which  the  bill  of  particulars  shall  be  served,  and 
it  we  may  have  a  certain  time  afterwards  in  which  to  file  our  an- 

Senator  Rice.  Cannot  counsel  arrange  that  matter  between  them- 
riveSySo  that  when  we  meet  here  on  January  10th,  the  trial  can  pro- 
«ed,  and  that  counsel  for  the  respondent  may  have  such  time  as  may 
be  agreed  between  them  and  the  managers,  to  file  their  answer,  and  we 
Ule  up  the  matter  of  these  specification,  say  at  the  last  end  of  the  trial? 

Mr.  Abctander.  Well,  I  apprehend,  Mr.  President,  that  our  answer 
Aoidd  not  come  in  by  piece-meal,  but  that  we  should  file  an  answer  to 
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all  of  the  charges  at  once.  It  would  hardly  be  proceeding  in  the  wMr 
in  which  courts  generally  do  to  file  an  answer  now  and  then  afterwanSt 
to  file  an  answer  to  some  other  articles.  Of  course  we  cannot  answer 
the  specifications  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  this  time. 

The  President.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Senates^ 
or  by  the  counsel  mth  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Rice  8ug«- 
gests  that  those  specifications  be  filed  at  an  early  day  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trial,  or  even  prior  thereto,  and  that  then  the  consideratioik 
of  those  articles,  or  the  examination  of  witnesses  under  them,  be 
postponed  until  the  last  of  the  trial,  thus  giving  time  for  counsel  to 
respond. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  I  ask,  Mr:  President,  Whether  it  was  not  the 
ordier  that  these  specifications  should  be  served  upon  us  before  the 
6tbof  January. 

"the  President.    That  is  the  recollection  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arctander.  1  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  Senate  give  us  leavei 
to  fele  our  answer  on  the  10th  of  January  at  the  re-convening  of  the^ 
Senate. 

'Phe  President.    A  motion  to  that  effect  will  be  in  ordor. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  There  will  not  be  any  objection  to  that,  Mr.  Pres«> 
ideht,  and  gentlemen,  providing  their  answer  is  to  be  as  we  anticipate 
it, — an  answer  of  not  guilty.  The  object  of  this  session  was  to  settle  th^ 
issues  in  order  that  the  State  might  be  saved  expense  in  the  way  <rfi 
subpoenaeing  witnesses  ;  if  the  issues  are  now  substantially  settledi  al*^ 
thoxigh  there  is  no  formal  answer  filed,  apprehend  that  that  course  | 
woikld  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  We,  in  that  case,  should  assume  that; 
the  plea  of  not  guilty  would  be  entered  to  all  ot  these  charges  and' 
woula  prepare  for  trial  accordingly.  Perhaps  the  counsel  might  indi-  j 
cate  what  their  plea  would  be,  or,  that  it  would  be  that,  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Arctander  can  state  this,  that  so  far  as  we  know  now,  except  as  to 
these  two  special  articles,  our  plea  would  be  a  general  denial,  and  I  snp^ 
pose  this  will  be  taken  with  tne  understanding  that  any  agreement  m 
regard  to  the  answer  at  this  time  upon  our  part,  will  not  waive  any  ob*.. 
jections  that  we  may  desire  to  take  to  the  filing  of  any  other  or  further; 
articles  or  to  any  of  the  specifications  or  bill  of  particulars  which  the 
learned  managers  may  see  fit  to  file  under  this  order;  that  we  mar  bc^ 
allowed  to  enter  our  objections  to  their  filing  any  specifications  or  bul  of  ; 
particulars  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  will  not  claim  that  we  could  file  any  ad- 
ditional articles;  we  apprehend  that  we  have  no  right  to  do  that.  Our 
bill  of  particulars,  howevrr,  might  perhaps  be  defective,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  would  be  a  matter  for  further  discussion.  I  appre- 
hend that  on  that  we  substantially  agree, — that  we  may  file  our  specifi- 
cations when  we  see  fit,  but  before  the  6th  of  January,  and  if  their  ans- 
wer is  filed  upon  the  10th,  we  shall  then  be  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
trial. 

The  President.  I  think  we  can  assure  both  parties  that  they  will  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the  performance  of  any  duty  in 
the  matter  of  pleadings. 

It  was  then  agreed  by  and  between  the  managers  and  the  counsel  for  | 
the  respondent,  that  the  bill  of  particulars  might  be  served  personally  ' 
or  by  mail  upon  Mr.  AUis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent.  j 
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It  was  also  understood  and  agreed  that  counsel  for  the  respondent 
'  i^hould  file  their  answer  on  or  before  the  10th  dav  of  Januarv'!  1882. 
On  motion,  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  then  adjourned  to  Tues- 
day, the  10th  day  of  January,  A.  I).  1882,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  10,  1882. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  ('ox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  ui)on  articles  of  impeachment,  exhiV)ited  against  him  by 
the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  met  at  12  (>,clock  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Kcpresentatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit  :  Hon.  Henry  (1.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  lion. 
0-  B.  Crould,  Hon.  A.  C.  Duun,  Hon.  (t.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  \V.  J.  Ives 
god  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seat>« 
assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  (u)unsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  ehaml>er,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 
.  Tlie  President.  The  Senate  will  please  ccmie  to  order.  The  chair  will 
state  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  the  Assistiint  Sergeant-at-Arms,  both 
ap^itar  to  be  absent ;  it  is  to  be  presumed,  upon  duties  connected  with 
the  imi)eachinent  trial.  It  is  imj)ortant  that  the  Senate  should  have  a 
Serpeant-at-Arms.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 

Senator  Crooks.  I  move  that  the  President  be  requested  to  aj^point  a 
Sergeant^t-Arms  pro  temjxyre. 

The  PRE.SIDENT.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  President  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  Sergeant-at-Arms  temporarily.  Is  the  Senate  ready 
for  the  question?  As  many  as  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should 
prevail  will  say  aye  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  The  ayes  have  it. 

The  chair  will  appoint  ]Mr.  A.  H.  Bertram,  who  is  now  serving  in  the 
r:apacity  of  Postmaster  to  this  Senate,  sitting  as  a  coui*t  of  impeachment, 
as  Sergeant-at-Arms  until  the  regular  appointee  returns.  The  Senate 
lotting  as  a  court,  of  impeachment  is  now  ready  to  pnu^eed  to  the  busi- 
ness before  it. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  just  appointed  be  swoni  as  an  officer  of  this  court. 

The  pREsiDEXT.  The  suggestion  is  a  proper  one.  ISh:  Bertram  will 
l>e  sworn. 

The  oath  was  then  administered  bv  the  President  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Per- 
tram  as  Sergeant-at-Arms,  as  follows  : 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  faithfully  perform  tlie 
duties  of  your  office  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  ability.  So  help 
vou  God  ! 

If 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C  F.,   Buck    D.,   Campbell, 
Cage,  Crooks,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon,  McCor- 
22 
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fcLaughlin,  Morrison,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,   Shaller, 

f,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkina  and  Wilson. 

;t.     There  is  a  quorum  present. 

n  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Impeaehment  ep©- 

■  articles  seventeen  and  twenty,  which  will  be  read  oy 

)rmation  of  the  court. 

3  as  follows  : 


mta. — *». .-    In  the  Senate,  ntting  09  a  Qmrt  of  Impeachm^itt, 

"the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  as  ajudge  of  the 

rt  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made 
order  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the 
1  offenses  chained  were  committed,  viz.;  under, 

Article  XVII — SpEcincATioNs : 

all,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventJi 
I'ember,  A.  D.  1878. 

Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on    the 

of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

wood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on 
th)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (Ist)  day  of 
). 

Lall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtietli 
;pteniber,  1880. 
Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on   tha 

of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

w  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the 
th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 
Bw  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the 

of  August,  A.  D.  1881. 

Ahtici.e  XX — Specifications  : 

ter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollett,  in  e&id  State,  on  the  thir- 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  tiie  t^ven- 

ly  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

neapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on 

14th)  dav  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

1882.      ' 

Hemry  G.  Hicks, 
Jas.  Smith,  Jr. 
O.  B.  Gould, 
L.  W.  Collins, 
Andrew  C.  Dunn, 

G.  W.  PUTMAM, 
W.  J.  IVKS, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatl'vai 
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Personal  service  of  the  foregoing  specifications  upon  the  undersigned 
►n  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1885,  is  hereby  acknowledge<i. 

Jno.  W.  Arctander, 
Of  Counsel  for  the  Respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox. 

The  President.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Senate,  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  demurrer  filed  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  it  was 

itimated  that  in  case  that  demurrer  should  be  overruled  by  the  court, 

^unsel  for  the  respondent  would  desire  to  make  further  motion  before 
proceeding  to  the  trial,  on  the  merits.  It  will  be  proper  now  before  pro- 
to  trial  for  counsel  to  present  motions. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  it  is  now  a  proi^er  time 
lo  file  the  respondent's  answer,  and  I  hereby  do  so. 

The  President.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  file  the  follomng 
rer,  which  will  be  read  by  the  clerk  : — 


ANSWER. 


STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 
[6H  Court  of  Impeachment 


]"■ 


|lii  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.   St.   Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the 
district  court  in  and  for  the  9th  district : 

And  now  comes  the  above  named  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  and 
(protesting  against  the  manifest  defects,  errors,  informalities  and  insuf- 
Inciencies  contained  in  the  alleged  articles  of  impeachment,  alleged  to 

have  been  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
I  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  against  the  want  of  jurisdiction  of  court, 
land  rraerving  to  himself  all  right  and  benefit  of  exception  thereto  and 
I  to  the  insufficiencies  and  defects  of  said  articles  on  their  face  appearing, 

respectfully  submits  the  following  answer  to  said  articles  : 

I. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  first  article, 
respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this, 

[■that  the  facte  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
[office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  said  article  respondent  alleges, 
that  no  testimony  whatever  was  ever  adduced  either  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  before  any  committee  of  said  house,  on  the  charge 
in  Baid  article  contained,  substantiating  said  charge,  or  upon  which  to 
base  said  charge,  but  that  the  same  was  voted  by  said  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  being  supported  by  any  evidence  whatsoever. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article,  and  the 
pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each 
and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained, 
and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  al- 
Icganon,  either  in  the  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise, 
eaTe  and  except  that  respondnnt  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article 
Ijspecified  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 
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4.  Fen-  a  fourth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article, 
spondcnt  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  aiH 
tide  contained,  and  that  he  is  nt)t  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  of- 
fice, or  of  any  misbehavior  in  ottice,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in 
office  or  of  anv  crime  or  mi.sdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 
alleged  or  otherwise. 

0.  For  a  liftli  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respon* 
dent  alleges,  that  the  said  i)retended  charge,  in  the  said  first  article  cxm- 
tained,  was  in  the  month  of  February,  A.  D.  1878,  duly,  fully  and 
thoroughly  investigated  ])y  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  l)y  and  through  a  select  committee  of  said  House, 
and  that  after  having  summoned  and  fuUv  examined  under  oath  a  nu«i- 
ber  of  witnesses,  present  at  said  couil,  during  all  of  said  term,  a^  ta 
said  charge  the  said  committee  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1878, 
unanimously  reported  to  said  House  of . Representatives,  that  after  a  lull; 
and  thorough  investigation  of  said  charge,  the  said  committee  found  the 
said  charge  unfounded,  false  and  malicious,  which  said  report  was  by 
said  House  of  Representatives  then  and  there  duly  adopted^;  wherefore 
respondent  alleges,  that  by  said  investigation,  report  and  adoption  of  the 
same,  resi)ondent  w'as  and  has  l)een  duly  acquitted  of  the  said  charge  in 
said  first  article  contained,  and  insists,  that  he  should,  therefore,  not  be 
required  to  further  defend  against  the  same. 

II. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  second  ar- 
ticle, respondent  protests,  that  tlie  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law,  in 
this,  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  con- 
du(^t  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies 
each  and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  article  con- 
tained, and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
such  allegation,  either  in  the  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or 
otherwise  save  and  exc^ept  that  resj)ondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in 
said  article  mentioned,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article  respon- 
dent says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  i)retended  charge  in  said,  article 
(contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

III. 

1.  For  answer  tt)  the  matters  alleged  and  set  fortli  in  the  third  arti- 
cle, respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in 
this,  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  con- 
duct in  ofS  '.e,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  pubUc  offense. 

2.  Foi"  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and  the 
pretended  charge,  or  charges,  therein  contained,  i'esi>ondent  denies  each 
and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained 
and  each  and  every  i)art,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  suth  al- 
legation, either  in  the  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise^ 
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;  save  and  except,  that  rei^pondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article 
mentioued,  ho  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota in  and  for  the  l^h  judicial  difitrict. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  ro- 
'  B|M>ndeDt  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  cliarge  in  said  ar- 
'  tic4e  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guiltv  of  anv  corrui)t  conduct  in  of- 
*  fice,  or  of  anv  misbehavior  in  oiii(5e,  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor 
'  at  aU,  either  tvs  in  siiid  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

IV. 

1.  For  anawer  to  the  matter's  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  fourth  in  the 
fourth  article,  resj>ondent   protests  tliat   the  said  article  is  insufficient 

'  in  law  in  this  :  That  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either 
ODiTUpt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  oflfense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  aiu^wer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  resiumdent  denies 
each  and'every  allegation,  matter,  stiitement  or  thing  in  said  article  c(m- 
tained  and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
such  allegation,  citlier  in  the  manner,  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
wise, save  ami  except  that  the  resi)ondent  admits  that  at  the  time  in 
isaid  article  mentioned,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  of  the  Stafe 
of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judi(;ial  district. 

3.  For  a  thin  I  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  Re- 
sptnulent  says:  That  lie  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime,  or  misdemeanor 
mojfice,  or  of  any  tTinie  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said. article 
alleged  oT  other^vise. 

V.        •  • 

1.  For  aiwwer  to  the  matter  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  fifth  article 
wpimdent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this: 
That  the  fact^  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corru})t  conduct  in 
"fficc,  a  crime,  a  inis<lemeanor  or  a  puljlic  ofi'ense. 

2.  For  a  sec^ond  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  cliarge,  or  charges  therein  contained  respondent  denies 
tach  and  every  allegation,  matter  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
tained, and  each  and  every  part  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
j^ueh  allegation,  either  in  the  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
ffi«*,  save  and  except,  that  resi)ondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said 
article  mentioned  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  respon- 
<ient  avers,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  ])retended  charge  in  said  article 
f'«mtaine<l,  an<l  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrui)t  conduct  in  office,  or 
••f  any  misl)eliavior  in  office  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
*>rof  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  .^aid  article  alleged, 
•T  otherwise. 

VI.. 
1,   Keispoudent  for  answer  to  the  mattei-s  alleged  in  the  sixth  article 
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said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this:  That  Ui 
do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  i 
HIT  or  a  -public  offeiiae. 

and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  an< 
i^e  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  anc 
uatter,  statement,  or  thing  in  said  article  contained 

part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  alle 
inner  or  fonn  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  aavi 

respondent  admits  that  he  was  a  judge  of  the  distrio 
lerein  mentioned. 

nd  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  r€«ix>n 
e  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  chai'ge  in  said  articli 

he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a 

in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office 
nisdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  oi 

VII. 

)  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  seventh  ar- 
otests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufhcieat  in  law,  in 
icts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt 
misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense, 
md  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
lerein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  ©very 
itatement  or  thing  in  said  article  contained,  and  each 
tion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation, 
form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  save  and  ex- 
it admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article  mentioned, 
le  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  and  fw 
istrict. 

md  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  the 
That  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said 
id  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
ibeliavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
;riuie  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 


VIII. 

I  the  matters  alleged  in  the  eight  article,  respondent 
d  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That  ttie  facts 
it  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime, 
I  public  offense. 

and  furtiier  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
;e  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denieu 
fafion,  matter,  statement,  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
ii  every  jiart,  [lortion  and  pai-cel  of  each  and  every 
ler  in  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise, 
t  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article 
i  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
idicial  district. 

id  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and  the 
herein,  respondent  says  that  he  ia  not  guilty  of  the 
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pretended  charge  in  said  article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of 
any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all, 
either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

.       IX. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  in  the  ninth  article,  respondent 
protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That  the  facts 
therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  ciime, 
a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement,  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained, 
and  each  and  every  part,  portion,  or  parcel,  of  ea(4i  and  every  such  alle- 
gation, either  in  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  save 
and  except,  that  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article  men- 
tioned, he  wa^  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in 
and  for  the  9th  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respon- 
d«it  Bays,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article 
contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or 
of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

X. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  tenth  article, 
respondent  protests,  that  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That 
the  fiactp  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office, 
a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every 
allegation,  matter,  statement,  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained,  and  each 
and  every  part,  portion  or  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation, 
either  in  manner  or  form,  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  respondent  admits,  that  he  was  on  the  day  in  said  article  men- 
tioned a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for 
the  9th  judicial  district. 

3.  For  the  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
spondent says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  arti- 
cle contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office, 
or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or 
otherwise. 

XI. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matter  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  arti- 
cle, respondent  protests,  that  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  : 
That  the  fects  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
offiee,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
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;>n,  iiiattcr,  »taleiiieiit,  ur  tliiii}:,  in  said  article  contained, 
everj-  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  euch  ami  evory  poci 
her  in  the  manner  ami  fonn  as  therein  alloped,  or  otbepi 
1  exccjit  that  I'ei'iiondent  adniittt  that  at  the  time  in  said 
ned,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  of  the  Stated 
and  for  tlie  ninth  judic-ial  Jiptrict.  ! 

third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  naid  article,  re- 

:  That  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  saij 
led,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  iq 
ly  misbehavior  in  i>ifice,  or  of  any  (irinie  or   miB<ieineani)i| 

any  (Time  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said   artid^ 


Xil. 

wer  to  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  twelfth  article  res]x>ndeii| 
at  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  tJiis  :  Tiiat  tb* 
tated  do  not  cimstitytc  either  corrujit  conduct  in  office,  jf 
emeanor,  or  a  jmblic  offense.  i 

secimd  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
charge  or  charfjes  therein  contained,  the  respondent 
id  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  Bai<l  ar- 
1  and  each  aii<l  every  imrt,  jiortion  or  parcel  of  each  and 
<^tion,  either  in  the  manner  or  fonn  as  therein  ullcfted, 
iave  and  except,  that  the  respon<lent  adniitf,  that  at  the 
rticle  mentionetl  lie  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
liunesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 
hird  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
:  That  ho  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  chanic  in  said' 
led,  and  that  he  is  nut  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
y  misbehavior  in  ofHco,  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor 
:'  any  erhne  or  niisdemeantir  at  all,  either  tus  in  said  article 
er^^se. 

Xlll. 

iwer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  thii-teenth  article,  re- 
tests  that  tlie  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this: 
therein  state*!  d<)  not  cimstitute  cither  corrupt  ctinduct  in 
,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  ofTense. 

econd  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
charge  therein  contained,  the  respondent  denies  each  and 
i)n,  matter,  statement  or  thii^  in  said  article  contained, 
every  part,  portion  or  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  alle- 
in  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  save 
at  he  admits  that  he  wati  at  such  lime,  a  judge  of  the  dis- 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  an<l  for  the  ninth  judicial  din- 
third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
:  that  he  is  not  ^ilty  of  the  protended  charge  in  said 
led,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
y  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  orirae  or  misdemeanor 
'  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 
srwise. 
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XIV. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  fourteenth  article,  re- 
sponid^it  protests  that  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this:  that  the 
&ct8  in  said  article  stated,  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies 
each  and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
tained, and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
Buck  all^ation,  either  in  manner  or  form,  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
wise^  save  and  except  that  he  admits  that  he  was  at  the  time,  in  said 
article  mentioned,  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defence  to  said  article  re- 
spondent says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  ar- 
ticle contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  oi  any  corrupt  conduct  in  of- 
fice, or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 
allied  or  otherwise. 

XV. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  fifteenth  article  respond- 
ent protests,  that  the  said  artide  is  insuficient  in  law,  in  this  :  "That 
the  &ct8  therein  stated,  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  of- 
fice, a  crime,'a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense.'' 

2.  For  a  second  and  farther  answer  and  defense  to  the  'said  article 
and  the  pretended  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  therein  contained,  and  each 
and  every  part,  portion,  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation, 
either  in  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  the  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article  men- 
tioned he  was  a  iudge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in 
and  for  the  nintn  judicial  district. 

^  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
spondent says  :  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said 
artide  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 
alleged  or  otherwise. 

XVI. 

1.  For  answers  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  sixteenth  article  re- 
spondent protests  that  the  saicF  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this : 
That  Qke  mcts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  ail^ation,  matter,  statement,  or  thing  in  said  article  contained, 
and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each,  and  ever^  such  allega- 
tion, either  in  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise,  save  and 
except,  that  respondent  admits,  that  he  was  at  the  time  in  said  artide 
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mentioned,  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  and 
for  the  ninth  judicial  district.  | 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  nfl 
spondent  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charges  in  sail 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct^ 
office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime,  or  misdemeandl 
in  officCjOr  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  artidi 
alleged  or  otherwise. 

XVII. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  seventeenth  article,  respondent  protests  that  tbl 
same  is  indefinite  and  uncertain  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  natdf^ 
and  cause  of  any  accusation  against  him. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  the  pretended  specifications  to 
said  article,  served  upon  respondent  on  the  oth  day  of  January,  A.  iBb 
1882,  respondent  objects  and  protests  agiiinst  the  same  and  any  considt 
eration  of  the  same,  or  any  of  the  same  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  Because  the  same  are  no  specifications  whatsoever,  and  are  im- 
complete  and  indefinite,  and  do  not  inform  the  respondent  oT  any-acic* 
sations  against  him  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  enable  him  to  prepaid 
his  defense  to  the  same. 

^  2d.     Because  the  allowance  and  consideration  of  the  same  are  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  respondent,  in  this: 

That  the  same  contains  articles  of  impeachment  which  the  Hottee  of 
Representatives  have  never  considered  or  adopted. 

That  the  constitution  confers  upon  the  House  the  sole  power  of.  in*- 
peachment  and  requires  that  power  to  be  exercised  by  a  vote  of  the  mi^ 
jority  of  the  mem bci-s  elected  to  that  body. 

That  the  power  of  impeachment  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  Board  dl 
Managers. 

That  this  respondent  cannot  be  tried  on  any  articles  unless  they  hav« 
been  served  upon  him  twenty  days  previously  to  the  trial,  and  that  the 
said  pretended  specifications  were  only  served  on  respondent  four  dan^ 
before  said  trial. 

That  the  pretended  specifications  numbered!,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  8,  Weie 
never  presented  to  the  House  of  ^Representatives  or  considered  by  it,  and 
that  the  same  are  based  on  no  evidence  whatsoever,  adduced  either  before 
the  said  House  or  before  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  that  no  evidence 
whatever  has  ever  been  adduced  on  any  of  said  pretended  specifications. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and.  the  pretendcil 
specifications  thereto,  respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  and.  said 
pretended  specifications  are  insufficient  in  law  in  this:  That  the  facta 
therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime^ 
a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense.      ^ 

4.  For  a  fourth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  ihb 
'  pretended  specifications  thereto,  and  the   pretended  charge  or  chaig^ 

therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation,  matter, 
statement  and  thing  in  said  article  and  pretended  specifications  .con« 
tained,  and  each  and  every  part,  portion  or  parcel  of  each  and  every 
such  allegation,  either  in  manner  or  form  as  tlierein  alleged,  or'other- 
wise,  save  and  except  that  respondent  admits  that  during  the  years  m 
said  article  mentioned,  respondent  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  <rf 
the  State  of  Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  dista-ict. 
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d.  For  a  fifth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
.further  specifications  thereto,  respondent  says  :  That  he  is  not  guilty  of 
the  pretended  charges  in  said  article,  or  in  said  pretended  specifications 
contained,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of 
Bny  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  and  in  said 
{iretended  specifications  alleged,  or  otherwise. 

XVIIL 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  eighteenth  article  respond- 
ent prot^ts  that  the  same  is  insufficient  in  law,  that  it  is  indefinite  and 
uncertain,  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  any  accu- 
sation against  him,  and  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute 
either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  of- 
fense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement  and  thing,  therein  contained,  and 
«ach  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allega- 
tion, either  in  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise,  save  and 
except  that  respondent  admits  that  respondent  has,  ever  since  the  11th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1878,  been  and  still  is  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

8.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respond- 
ent says  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article  con- 
taineti,  or  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  offic*^,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  of- 
fiee,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

XIX. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  nineteenth  article,  respond- 
ent protests  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That  the 
fiujte  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office, 
a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and  the  pretended 
charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation, 
matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  contained,  and  each  and  every 
part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation,  either  in  man- 
ner and  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  respond- 
ent says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article  con- 
tained ;  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of  any 
misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  in  office,  or  of 
any  crimes  and  misdemeanors  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or 
otherwise. 

XX. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  twentieth  article  respondent  protests  that  the 
same  is  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  nature 
Of  cause  of  any  accusation  against  him. 

2.  For  a  further  answer  to  the  pretended  specifications  to  said  article 
served  upon  the  respondent  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
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all  of  the  charges  at  once.  It  would  hardly  be, proceeding  in  the  way 
in  which  courts  generally  do  to  file  an  answer  now  and  then  afterwaral 
to  'file  an  answer  to  some  other  articles.  Of  course  we  cannot  answer 
the  specifications  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  this  time. 

The  President.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Senate^ 
or  by  the  counsel  vrith  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Rice  sug- 
gests that  those  specifications  be  filed  at  an  early  day  during  the  pro- 
grefis  of  the  trial,  or  even  prior  thereto,  and  that  then  the  consideratdon 
of  those  articles,  or  the  examination  of  witnesses  under  them,  be 
postponed  until  the  last  of  the  trial,  thus  giving  time  for  counsel  to 
respond. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  I  ask,  Mr:  President,  Whether  it  was  not  the 
ordier  that  these  specifications  should  be  served  upon  us  before  the 
6tbof  January. 

"the  President.    That  is  the  recollection  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arctander.  1  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  Senate  give  us  leave ! 
to  file  our  answer  on  the  10th  of  January  at  the  re-convening  of  the' 
Senate. 

1?he  President.    A  motion  to  that  effect  will  be  in  ordor. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    There  will  not  be  any  objection  to  that,  Mr.  Pree- 
ideht,  and  gentlemen,  providing  their  answer  is  to  be  as  we  anticipate 
it, — an  answer  of  not  guilty.    The  object  of  this  session  was  to  settle  the' 
issues  in    order  that  the  State  might  be  saved  expense  in  the  way  of 
Bubpoenaeing  witnesses  ;  if  the  issues  are  now  substantially  settled  al* 
thoxigh  there  is  no  formal  answer  filed,  apprehend  that  that  course 
wo^ld  be  perfectly  satisfactory.      We,  in  that  case,  should  assume  thai 
the   plea  of  not  guilty  would  be  entered  to  all  oi  these  charges  and  ' 
would  prepare  for  trial  accordingly.     Perhaps  the  counsel   might  indi-; 
cate  what  their  plea  would  be,  or,  that  it  would  be  that,  and  it  would' 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Arctander  can  state  this,  that  so  far  as  we  know  now,  except  as  to 
these  two  special  articles,  our  plea  would  be  a  general  denial,  ana  I  sup 
pose  this  will  be  taken  with  the  understanding  that  any  agreement  in 
regard,  to  the  answer  at  this  time  upon  our  part,  will  not  waive  any  ob-. 
jections  that  we  may  desire  to  take  to  the  filing  of  any  other  or  further, 
articles  or  to  any  of  the  specifications  or  bill  of  particulars  which  the 
learned  managers  may  see  fit  to  file  under  this  order;  that  we  may  be^ 
allowed  to  enter  our  objections  to  their  filing  any  specifications  or  bill  of 
particulars  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  will  not  claim  that  we  could  file  any  ad- 
ditional articles;  we  apprehend  that  we  have  no  right  to  do  that.  Our 
bill  of  particulars,  howevrr,  might  perhaps  be  defective;  in  the  minds  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  would  be  a  matter  for  further  discussion.  I  appre- 
hend that  on  that  we  substantially  agree, — that  we  may  file  our  specifi- 
cations when  we  see  fit,  but  before  the  6th  of  January,  and  if  their  ans- 
wer is  filed  upon  the  10th,  we  shall  then  be  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
trial. 

The  President.  I  think  we  can  assure  both  parties  that  they  wiU  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the  performance  of  any  duty  in 
the  matter  of  pleadings. 

It  was  then  agreed  by  and  between  the  managers  and  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  that  the  bill  of  particulars  might  be  served  personally  ' 
or  by  mail  upon  Mr.  Allis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent. 
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It  was  also  understood  and  agreed  that  counsel  for  the  reppondent 
[  should  file  their  answer  on  or  before  the  10th  dav  of  January!  1882. 

On  motion,  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  then  adjourned  to  Tues- 
Idav,  the  10th  dav  of  January,  A.  D.  1882,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  10,  1882. 
The  »Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  ('ox,  judge  of  tlie  ninth 
judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  met  at  12  (>,cl<)ck  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  ha^^ng  made  proclamation, 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Rc})resontatives  to  conduct 
tlie  trial,  to-wit  :  Hon.  Henry  (x.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
and  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 
asgigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  api)eare<l  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  chamlier,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 
.  The  President.  The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order.  The  chair  will 
?tate  that  the  Sergeant-at-Amis  and  the  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,  botli 
^pear  to  be  al^sent ;  it  is  to  be  presumed.  uj)on  duties  connected  with 
the  impeachment  trial.  It  is  impoiiant  that  the  Senate  should  have  a 
Sergeant-at-Arms.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 

.Senati>r  Cr<x)Ks.  1  move  that  the  President  be  requested  to  api)oint  a 
»Sergeant-at-Anns  pro  tempore. 

The  President.  It  is  nioved  and  seconded  that  tlie  President  be  au- 
tiiorized  to  appoint  a  Sergeant-at-Arms  temporarily.  Is  the  Senate  rea(iy 
for  the  question?  As  many  as  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should 
prevail  will  say  aye  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  The  ayes  have  it. 

The  chair  will  appoint  Mr.  A.  H.  Bertram,  who  is  now  serving  in  tlie 
capacity  of  Postmaster  to  this  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment, 
as  Sergeant-at-Arms  until  the  regular  afjpointee  returns.  The  Senate 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  is  now  ready  to  ])ro(^eed  to  the  busi- 
ittgs  before  it. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  just  appointed  be  sworn  as  an  officer  of  this  court. 

The  President.  The  suggestion  is  a  proper  one.  Mr.  Bertram  will 
be  swoni. 

The  oath  was  then  administered  })v  the  Pn»sident  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Her- 
tram  as  Sergeant-at-Arms,  as  follows  : 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  support  the  (jonstitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  faithfuUv  i)erform  the 
dmies  of  your  office  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  ability.  So  help 
yoa  God  ! 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,   Buck   I).,   Campbell, 
Case,  Crooks,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon,  McC'or- 
22 
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rea,  McLaughlin,  Morrioon,  Petereon,  Powers,  Rice,   8haU^, 

riffaiiy,  Wheiit,  Wliite,  Wilkina  and  Wilson. 

isiDENT.     There  is  a  quorum  present. 

\s  been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment  spe- 

under  articlefi  seventeen  and  twenty,  which  will  be  read  liy 

B  iinformation  of  the  court. 

k  read  aa  follows  : 

EXHIBIT   D. 

Minnesota. — es. :     In  the  Senate,  eiUing  as  a  Court  of  ImpeaehmenL 

tterof  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ae  a  judge  of  the 
;t  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

itions  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  mads 
o  the  order  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the 
:re  the  offenses  chained  were  committed,  viz.:  under, 

Article  XVII — Hpecifications  : 

Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh 
af  November,  A.  D.  1878. 

New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the 
)  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

i  lledwood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on 
ih  (15th)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (Ist)  day  ot 
M880. 
Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth 

of  September,  1880. 

New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the 
It  day  of  January,  A.  D.  J881. 

.t  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the 
h(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the 
1)  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1881. 

Article  XX — Specifications  : 

Bt.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollett,  in  said  State,  on  the  thir- 

i)  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1879, 

New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twen- 

iSt)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

t  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on 

;iith  (I4th)  dav  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 
6th,  1882.       ■ 

Hesry  G.  Hicks, 
Jas.  Smith,  Je. 
O.  B.  Gould, 
L.  W.  Ojllins, 
Andrew  C.  Dunm, 
G.  W.  Putnam, 

W.  J.  IVKB, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatira 
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Peisonal  service  of  the  foregoing  specifications  upon  the  undersigned 
on  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1882,  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

Jno.  W.  Arctander, 
Of  Counsel  for  the  Respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox. 

The  President.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Senate,  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  denaurrer  filed  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  it  was 
intimated  that  in  case  that  demurrer  should  be  overrulecl  by  the  court, 
counsel  for  the  respondent  would  desire  to  make  further  motion  before 
pnx^eding  to  the  trial,  on  the  merits.  It  will  be  proper  now  before  pro- 
ceeding to  trial  for  counsel  to  present  motions. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  it  is  now  a  projjer  time 
to  file  the  respondent's  answer,  and  I  hereby  do  so. 

The  President.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  file  the  following 
answer,  which  will  be  read  by  the  clerk  : — 


ANSWER. 
STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 
High  Court  of  Impeachment. 


>-ss. 


In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.   St.   Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the 
district  court  in  and  for  the  9th  district : 

And  now  comes  the  above  named  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  and 
protesting  against  the  manifest  defects,  errors,  informalities  and  insuf- 
nciencies  contained  in  the  alleged  articles  of  impeachment,  alleged  to 
have  been  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
flie  State  of  Minnesota  and  against  the  want  of  jurisdiction  of  court, 
and  rraerving  to  himself  all  right  and  benefit  of  exception  thereto  and 
to  the  insufficiencies  and  defects  of  said  articles  on  their  face  appearing, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  answer  to  said  articles  : 

I. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  first  article, 
respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this, 
that  the  facte  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  said  article  respondent  alleges, 
that  no  testimony  whatever  was  ever  adduced  either  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  before  any  committee  of  said  house,  on  the  charge 
in  said  article  contained,  substantiating  said  charge,  or  upon  which  to 
base  said  charge,  but  that  the  same  was  voted  by  said  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  being  supported  by  any  evidence  whatsoever. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article,  and  the 
pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each 
and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained, 
and^ch  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  al- 
legation, either  in  the  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otlierwise, 
save  and  except  that  respondnnt  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article 
specified  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 
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4.  Fen*  a  fourth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  r©« 
spondent  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  avi 
tich^  (H)ntaine(l,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  coiTUpt  conduct  in  of- 
lico,  or  of  any  niisbohavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in 
oflice  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  artidfl 
allegeil  or  otherwise. 

0.  For  a  fifth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respuxh 
dent  alleges,  that  the  said  pretended  charge,  in  the  said  first  article  con^ 
tained,  was  in  the  month  of  February,  A.  D.  1878,  duly,  fully  and 
tlioroughly  investigated  by  the  House  of  Re})re8entative8,  of  the  Staid 
of  Minnesota  and  l)y  and  through  a  select  connnittee  of  said  House^ 
and  that  after  having  summoned  and  fully  examined  under  oath  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  present  at  said  court,  during  all  of  said  term,  as  t^ 
said  charge  the  said  committee  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  187{L 
unanimously  reported  to  said  House  of  Representatives,  that  after  a  fuQ 
and  thorough  investigation  of  said  charge,  the  said  committee  found  the 
said  (iharge  unfounded,  false  and  malicious,  which  said  report  was  by 
said  House  of  Representatives  then  and  there  duly  adopted  ;  wherefor^ 
res[)ondent  alleges,  that  by  said  investigation,  rej)ort  and  adoption  of  thij 
same,  respondent  was  and  has  been  duly  acquitted  of  the  said  charge  ia{ 
said  fii-st  article  contained,  and  insists,  that  he  should,  therefore,  not  bl^ 
required  to  further  defend  against  the  same. 

II. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  second  ar- 
tide,  respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufhcient  in  law,  in 
this,  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  cob* 
duct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies 
each  and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  article  con- 
tained, and  eacli  and  every  i)art,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
such  allegation,  either  iu  the  manner  and  fonn  as  therein  alleged,  or 
otherwise  save  and  except  that  resi)ondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in 
said  article  mentioned,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

8.  For  a  third  and  further  defense  and  answer  to  said  article  respon-| 
dent  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article i 
contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  tuiy  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  ori 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  inofh(;e,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanori 

at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise.  i 

I 
I 

III. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matteiv  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  third  arti*: 
cle,   respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in 
this,  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  con- 
duct in  offi  e,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense.  \ 

2.  For  a  sec^ond  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and  the  i 
pretended  charge,  or  charges,  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each , 
and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained 
and  each  and  every  part,  iK)rtion  and  parcel  of    each  and  every  sufch  al- 
legation, either  in  the  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otberwisCi 
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save  and  except,  that  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article 
mentione<l,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota in  and  for  the  9th  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  rc- 
gjwndent  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  ar- 
ticle contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  of- 
fice, or  of  anv  misheha\ior  in  office,  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor 
at  all,  either  aa  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

IV. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  fortli  in  the  fourth  in  the 
Lfourth  article,  respondent  protests  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient 
jinlaw  in  this  :  That  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either 
icomipt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeam)r,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
i  the  pretended  chaise  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies 
I  each  and 'every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
I  tained  and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
[soch  allegation,  either  in  the  manner,  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
iirise,save  and  except  that  the  resjmndeiit  admits  that  at  the  time  in 
I  aaid  article  mentioned,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  of  the  State 

uf  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  Re- 
jspimdent  says:  That  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said 
!  article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  ccuTUpt  conduct  in 
!  office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime,  or  misdemeanor 

m  office,  i>r  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said* article 
alleged  or  otherAvise. 

V.        •  • 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matter  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  fifth  article 
wspimdent  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this: 
That  the  fects  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  (jonduct  in 
(^cc.  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  j)ur)lic  offtnise. 

2.  Ft»r  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
I  the  preten< led  charge,  or  charges  therein  contained  respondent  denies 
leach  and  every  allegation,  matter  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
itaine<i,  and  each  and  every  part  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
jflich  allegation,  either  in  the  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
\  wise,  save  and  except,  that  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said 
article  mentioned  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of 
Minnes<ita  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  distri(;t. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  respon- 
♦ient  avers,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretenderl  charge  in  said  article 
obtained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  ccn-rupt  conduct  in  office,  or 
iif  anv  iuisl)ehavior  in  office  or  of  anv  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
w  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged, 
»>r  otherwise. 

VI.. 

1.    Kespoudeat  for  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  in  the  sixth  article 
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.he  said  article  is  iiisufficient  in  law  in  this:  That  tb 
ted  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  iu  office,  i 
leanor  or  a  .public  ofifense. 

jnd  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  ani 
charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  aaii 
1,  matter,  Btateraent,  or  thii^  in  said  article  contained 
.'ery  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  eachantl  every  such  alle 
I  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleg^ed,  or  otherwise,  saw 

the  respondent  admitB  that  heivas  a  judge  of  the  dietrid 
e  therein  mentioned, 

rd  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respon- 
at  he  is  not  guiltv  of  the  pretended  chaise  in  said  article 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  oi 
lior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  oflicq 

or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  c^ 


VII. 

er  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  seventh  op- 
t  protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insuflicient  in  law,  ii 
e  fects  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt 
e,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense, 
nd  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
je  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every 
er,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  contained,  and  eaco 
portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation, 
r  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  save  and  ev- 
ident admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article  mentioned, 
of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  and  far 
al  district. 

rd  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  the 
:  That  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said, 
i,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  niisdemeanw 
ny  crime  or  misdemeanur  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 


VIII. 

^r  to  the  matters  allqted  in  the  eight  article,  respondent 
i  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That  the  &cts 
o  not  constitute  either  corrui)t  conduct  in  office,  a  crime, 
or  a  pul>lic  offense. 

)nd  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
liarge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies 
allegation,  matter,  statement,  or  thing  in  said  article  coii- 
i  and  every  part,  jxirtion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
either  in  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise, 
that  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article 
fas  a  jud^e  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
th  judicial  district. 

d  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and  the 
;e8  therein,  respondent  says  that  he  13  not  guilty  of  tin 
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pretended  charge  in  said  article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of 
;«ny  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any 
erime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all, 
either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

.       IX. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  in  the  ninth  article,  respondent 
protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That  the  facts 
therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  coiTupt  conduct  in  office,  aciime, 
a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement,  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained, 
and  each  and  every  part,  portion,  or  jmrcel,  of  each  and  every  such  alle- 
gation, either  in  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  save 
and  except,  that  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article  men- 
tioned, he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  Stat€  of  Minnesota,  in 
and  for  the  9th  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respon- 
dent says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article 
contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or 
of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

X. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  tenth  article, 
respondent  protests,  that  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That 
the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office, 
a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  everv 
auction,  matter,  statement,  or  thing,  in  said  article  contained,  and  eacii 
and  every  part,  portion  or  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation, 
rither  in  manner  or  form,  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise,  save  and  ex- 
cept tibat  respondent  admits,  that  he  was  on  the  day  in  said  article  men- 
tioned a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for 
the  9th  judicial  district. 

3.  For  the  tliird  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
spondent says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  arti- 
de  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office, 
or  of  any  misbehaWor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office, 
or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or 
otherwise. 

XI. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matter  alleged  and  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  arti- 
cle, respondent  prot€8ts,  that  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  : 
That  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
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every  allegation,  matter,  stateuient,  or  lliinjr,  in  said  article  oontainedj 
and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  pudj 
allegation,  either  in  the  manner  and  form  jis  tlierein  alleged,  or  other 
wise,  «ave  and  except  that  respondent  admits  that  at  the  time  in  said 
article  mentiv  ned,  he  wa,s  a  judge  of  the  district  com-t,  of  the  Stated 
Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district.  | 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
spondent says  :  That  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  saM 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  gj 
office,  or  of  any  mishehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdenieandi 
in  office  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  artiel| 
alleged  or  otherwise. 

XII.  ' 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  twelfth  article  respoadenil 
protests  :  That  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That  tibi 
facts  therein  stated  do  not  constityte  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  d 
crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense.  | 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and! 
the  pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  the  respondent 
denies  each  and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  in  said  ar- 
ticle contained  and  each  and  every  part,  portion  or  parcel  of  eacli  and 
every  such  allegation,  either  in  the  manner  or  form  as  therein  allied, 
or  otherAvise,  save  and  except,  that  the  respondent  admit%«,  that  at  the; 
time  in  said  article  mentioned  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  f»ourt  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
Bpondent  says:  That  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  or  of  anv  mishehavior  in  office,  or  of  anv  crime  or  nnsdeiueanor 
in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 
jxlleged  or  otherwise. 

XIII. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  thirteenth  article,  re- 
spondent protests  that  the  said,  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this: 
That  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  the  resi)ondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  contained, 
and  each  and  every  part,  portion  or  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  alle- 
gation, either  in  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  save 
and  except  that  he  admits  that  he  was  at  such  time,  a  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  State  of  Miimesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
spondent says :  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 
alleged  or  otherwise. 
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XIV. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  fourteenth  article,  re* 
Bpondent  protests  that  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this:  that  the 
&ct8  in  said  article  stated,  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  and 
the  pretended  charge  or  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies 
each  and  every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  con- 
tained, and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every 
such,  allegation,  either  in  manner  or  form,  as  therein  alleged,  or  other- 
wisej  save  and  except  that  he  admits  that  he  was  at  the  time,  in  said 
article  mentioned,  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defence  to  said  article  re- 
spoiident  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  ar- 
ticle contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  oi  any  corrupt  conduct  in  of- 
fice, or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 
allege  or  otherwise. 

XV. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  fifteenth  article  respond- 
ent protests,  that  the  said  article  is  insuficient  in  law,  in  this  :  "That 
the  facts  therein  stated,  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  of- 
fice, a  crime,'a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense." 

2.  For  a  second  and  farther  answer  and  defense  to  the  "said  article 
and  the  pretended  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement  or  thing,  therein  contained,  and  each 
and  every  part,  portion,  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation, 
either  in  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  the  respondent  admits,  that  at  the  time  in  said  article  men- 
tioned he  was  a  iudge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in 
and  for  the  nintn  judicial  district. 

3l  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  re- 
spondent says :  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said 
utide  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article 
alleged  or  otherwise. 

XVI. 

1.  For  answers  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  sixteenth  article  re- 
spondent protests  that  the  saicF  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this : 
That  Uie  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement,  or  thins  in  said  article  contained, 
and  each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each,  and  ever^  such  allega- 
tion,  either  in  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise,  save  and 
except,  that  respondent  admits,  that  he  was  at  the  time  in  said  article 

23 
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mentioned,  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  an^ 
for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

3.     P^or  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article, 
spondent  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charges  in 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct 
office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime,  or  misdemean^ 
in  office,or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  artidi 
alleged  or  otherwise. 

XVII. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  seventeenth  article,  respondent  protests  that  ttri 
same  is  indefinite  and  uncertain  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  uatuti 
and  cause  of  any  accusation  against  him.  -  * 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  the  pretended  specifications  U 
said  article,  served  upon  respondent  on  the  oth  day  of  January,  A.  09 
1882,  respondent  objects  and  protests  against  the  sanie  and  any  considf* 
eration  of  the  same,  or  any  of  the  same  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  Because  the  same  are  no  specifications  whatsoever,  and  are  bsf^ 
complete  and  indefinite,  and  do  not  inform  the  respondent  oT  any-acct* 
sations  against  him  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  enable  him  to  prepaiQ 
his  defense  to  the  same. 

-  2d.     Because  the  allowance  and  consideration  of  the  same  are  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  respondent,  in  this: 

That  the  same  contains  articles  of  impeiachment  which  the  House  oK 
Representatives  have  never  considered  or  adopted. 

That  the  constitution  confers  upon  the  House  the  sole  power  of.  iitt* 
peachment  and  requires  that  power  to  be  exercised  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  elected  to  that  body. 

That  the  power  of  impeachment  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  Board  of 
Managers. 

That  this  respondent  cannot  be  tried  on  any  articles  unless  they  have 
been  served  upcm  him  twenty  days  previously  to  the  trial,  and  that  the 
6aid  pl-etended  specifications  were  only  served  on  respondent  four  day* 
before  said  trial. 

That  the  pretended  specifications  numbered' 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  8,  Trere 
never  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  considered  by  it,  and 
that  the  same  are  based  on  no  evidence  whatsoever,  adduced  either  before 
the  said  House  or  before  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  that  no  evidence 
whatever  has  ever  been  adduced  on  any  of  said. pretended  specifications. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and  the  pretended 
specifications  thereto,  respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  and. said 
pretended  specifications  are  insufficient  in  law  in  this:  That  the  facts 
therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime, 
a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense.       ^ 

4.  For  a  fourth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
pretended  specifications  thereto,  and  the  pretended  charge  or  charges 
therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation,  matter, 
-statement  and  thing  in  said  article  and  pretended  specifications  .con- 
tained, and  each  and  every  part,  portion  or  parcel  of  each  and  e\^ry 
such  allegation,  either  in  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  "other- 
wise, save  and  except  that  respondent  admits  that  during  the  years  in 
said  article  mentioned,  respondent  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 
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d.  For  a  fifth  and  farther  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
iiirther  specifications  thereto,  respondent  says  :  That  he  is  not  guilty  of 
the  pretended  charges  in  said  article,  or  in  said  pretended  specifications 
^ntained,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of 
^y  misbehavior  in  oflice,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  and  in  said 
{xretended  specifications  alleged,  or  otherwise. 

XVIII. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  eighteenth  article  respond- 
«it  protests  that  the  same  is  insufficient  in  law,  that  it  is  indefinite  and 
uncertain,  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  any  accu- 
sation against  him,  and  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute 
either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  of- 
fense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  charges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement  and  thing,  therein  contained,  and 
each  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allega- 
tion, either  in  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise,  save  and 
except  that  respondent  admits  that  respondent  has,  ever  since  the  11th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1878,  been  and  still  is  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

Z.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respond- 
ent says  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article  con- 
tained, or  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  of- 
fice, or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

XIX. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  nineteenth  article,  respond- 
€ot  protests  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That  the 
feete  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office, 
a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and  the  pretended 
charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation, 
matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  contained,  and  each  and  every 
part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation,  either  in  man- 
Mr  and  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  respond- 
Qit  aiys,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article  con- 
tained ;  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of  any 
misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  in  office,  or  of 
any  crimes  and  misdemeanors  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or 
otherwise. 

XX. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  twentieth  article  respondent  protests  that  the 
same  is  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  nature 
or  cause  of  any  accusation  against  him. 

2.  For  a  further  answer  to  the  pretended  specifications  to  said  article 
served  upon  the  respondent  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
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spondent  objects  and  protests  against  the  same  and  any  consideratioii  d 
the  same  or  any  of  the  same  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First.  Because  the  same  are  no  specifications  whatsoever,  and  are^H 
complete  and  indefinite,  and  do  not  inform  the  respondent  of  the  natni^ 
of  any  accusations  against  him  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  enable  hia 
to  prepare  his  defense  to  the  same. 

Second,  Because  the  allowance  and  consideration  of  the  same  are  ii 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  respondent  in  this. 

That  the  same  contains  articles  of  impeachment,  which  the  House  d 
Representatives  have  never  considered  or  adopted. 

That  the  constitution  confers  upon  the  House  the  sole  power  of  imv 
peachment,  and  requires  that  power  to  be  exercised  by  a  majority  of  flM 
members  elected  to  that  bod  v. 

That  the  power  of  impeachment  can  not  be  delegated  to  a  board  4 
managers. 

That  this  respondent  can  not  be  tried  on  any  articles  unless  thev  haM 
been  served  upon  him  twenty  days  previous  to  his  trial,  and  that  tb^ 
said  pretended  specifications  were  only  served  on  respondent  four  da]i| 
before  said  trial. 

That  the  said  pretended  specifications  were  never  presented  to  the  Ho 
of  Representatives,  or  considered  by  it,  and  that  the  same  is  baaed 

no  evidence  whatever,  adduced  either  before  said  House,  or  before    

Board  of  Managers,  and  that  no  evidence  whatever  has  ever  been  mn 
duced  on  any  of  said  pretended  specifications.  1 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and  the  preteedndj 
specifications  thereto,  respondent  protests  that  the  said  article  and  said  pwk 
tended  specifications  are  inuucmient  in  law  in  this:  That  the  facto 
therein  stietted  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime|| 
a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  ofiense. 

4.  For  a  fourth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and^ 
pretended  specifications  thereto  and  the  pretended  charge  or  charges  i 
therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation,  mattoi}: 
statement,  and  thing  therein  contained,  and  each  and  every  part,  por* 
tion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation,  either  in  manner  Of 
form  as  therein  alleged,  or  otherwise. 

5.  For  a  fifth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  thft] 
and  the  pretended  specifications  thereto,  respondent  says  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  the  pretended  charges  in  said  article,  or  in  said  pretended ; 
specifications  contained.  That  he  is  n'ot  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct 
in  office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  of  any  crimes,  or  misdemean- 
ors in  office,  or  of  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  at  all,  either  as  in  said 
article  or  in  said  pretended  specifications  alleged  or  otherwise. 

Respondent  respectfully  objects  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  either 
of  respondent's  person,  or  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  proceeding,  and 
protests  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction,  authority,  or  right  whatso- 
ever, to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  this  respondent  or  to  make,  announce 
or  enter. any  order  or  judgment  in  this  proceeding  ;  for  the  reason  thai 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  therefore  duly  adopted,  did  on  the 
19th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881,  adjourn  sine  die,  and  that  the  same 
has  never  since  said  time  been  lawfully  or  otherwise  convened,  and  that 
by  said  adjournment,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  this 
court  became  and  ever  since  has  been  functus  officio,  and  has  no  legal 
existence  whatsoever. 
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to  offer  evidence  that  in  a  certain  saloon  when  not  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  when  he  certainly  was  not  presiding 
r  the  district  court  or  determining  any  cases  then  and  there  pending 
bre  him  as  this  article  charges,  he  drank  a  glass  of  beer.  Perhaps  it 
3b  proposed  to  show  that  the  glass  of  boer  which  he  drank  made  him  in- 
toxicated, that  was  not  the  article  presented  to  the  Senate.  It  is  not  the 
questioQ  which  we  have  come  here  prepared  to  try.  We  came  here  pre- 
'  to  try  questions  which  they  have  presented,  and  this  article 
«»«.e,^  intoxication  when  he,  respondent,  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
ioB  offi^  and  not  when  he  was  liable  to  discharge  them.  The  objection, 
jl seems  to  me,  should  certainly  be  sustained.  The  testimony  has  gone 
'tw  enough  to  show  to  what  it  tends.  This  witness  says  that  at  Mr. 
f  Joaes'  bouse,  in  a  saloon,  and  in  his  room  in  the  hotel,  Jud^e  Cox  took 
ft  glass  of  wine,  or  beer,  or  some  other  kind  of  liauor.  Is  it  expected 
tt^t  in  the  trial  of  these  five  articles  we  shall  follow  Judge  Cox 
into  every  hall,  saloon,  private  house,  or  dinner  party  which  he  has  at- 
landed,  and  determine  whether  he  took  a  glass  of  beer  on  each  or  all  of 
tiioBe  occasions  ;  or,  is  it  only  expected  of  us,  that  we  shall  be  prepared 
th  our  testimony  to  meet  the  charge  which  is  presented, — that  in 
open  court,  while  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  "  while  acting 
and  exercising  the  duties  of"  his  office,  as  the  charge  is,  he  was  in- 
ted.  Which  of  those,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  is  it  that  we 
here  to  try  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Just  one  word,  Mr.  President.  We  charge  sim- 
the  drinking.  We  propose  to  show  that  from  the  effect  of  this  drink- 
he  becaipe  intoxicated,  and,  while  in  that  state  of  intoxication,  pre- 
ed  upon  the  bench.     That  is  the  state  of  facts  that  we  propose  to 
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Mr.  Sanborn.  If  that  be  true,  the  answer  to  it  is  simply  this  :  There 
a  certain  order  in  which  that  testimony  should  be  introduced.  It 
lonld  not  be  permitted  here  that  testimony  should  be  introduced  show- 
^9kg  that  at  a  certain  time  he  drank  a  glass  of  beer  or  anything  else,  un- 
it is  first  shown  that  he  was  intoxicated  on  the  bench.  That  is  the 
nidation  of  this  charge.  When  it  is  shown  that  he  acted  as  though  he 
intoxicated,  or  that  he  was  intoxicated  on  the  bench,  it  will  be  pro- 
to  show  that  he  had  been  drinking  liquors,  which  induced  the  in- 
dication. But  if  the  counsel  is  permitted  to  proceed  here  and  rake  up 
|flie  private  history  of  this  man  from  the  time  he  was  elected  until  the 
mi  time,  and  then  he  shall  be  unable  to  show  that  he  wds  intoxica- 
_  on  the  bench  on  the  22nd  dav  of  January  1878,  the  charge  all  feils  ; 
re  have  spent  our  time  and  our  labor,  and  taken  all  this  testimony,  for 
)thing,  if  the  charge  is  that  when  he  was  exercising  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  was  intoxicated.  Now,  in  the  order  of  evidence  this  testimony 
'  lould  be  excluded  until  the  foundation  is  first  laid  and  it  is  shown  that 
_.  was  intoxicated  on  the  bench  on  that  day.  When  that  is  shown,  they 
must  show  from  what  the  intoxication  came,  by  showing  that  he  drank 
^ghiss  of  beer  in  the  saloon.  This  does  not  tend  to  show  that  he  was 
itoxicated  on  the  bench. 

Mr.*  Manager  Dunn.     Mr.  President,  I  Jbeg  the  pardon  of  the  Senate 

>r  taking  up  any  more  time,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  can  be 

tispoBed  of  very  readily.     W^e  charge  this  defendant  with  having  upon 

'«  22nd  day  of  January,  and  at  divers  days  and  times  thereafter,  up  to 

It  5th  day  of  February,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  judge 

of  the  district  court,  with  being  intoxicated  upon  the  bench,  at  Fair- 
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The  President.    The  ohair  did  not  understand  the  reaueet  of 
eel.    The  Senate  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  hear  counsel  at  any 
upon  that  question.     It  will  be  so  considered,  at  least  if  there  is  no 
jection. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  the  coi 
take  a  recess  until  two  or  half  past  two  o'clock,  and  then  listen  to  wl 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  President.     Does  the  Senator  make  a  motion  to  that  effect? 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     Yes,  sir.     I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  till 
past  two  o'clock. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Buck  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  untiM 
past  two,  was  carried. 

AFTERNOON   SDSSION. 

The  Senate  convened  at  2:30  p.  m. 

The  President: — The  Senate  will  j^lease  come  to  order. 

The  court  is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  business  before  them. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Mr  President:    I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the 
ment  on  this  application  had  by  counsel  been  assigned  to  my  h 
associate,  Mr.  Brisbin,  but  on  Saturday  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
Milw^aukee,  and  does  not  expect  to  return  before  to-morrow  momi 
and  I  certainly  regret  that  he  cannot  be  here,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that 
would  be  able  in  a  great  deal   better  manner  than   I  pan  do  it,  to 
these  impox'tant  matters,  as  it  seems  to  us  and  the  respondent,   be: 
the  court. 

I  need  not  state  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  I  appro 
this  subject,  because  it  is  a  somewhat  delicate  matter.     This  rule  t 
we  now  attempt  to  attack  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Senate  and  the  co 
itself,  and  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  in  man  to 
sider  that  he  can\lo  no  wrong,  and  whenever  his  handiwork  is  attac 
his  feelings  and   his  mind  rebel  against  the  attack.     When  even 
Ruler  of  the  universe  could  not  abstain  after  He  had  created  the  hea 
and  the  earth  from  exclaiming  that  "  it  was  very  well  done  indeed," 
is  probably  not  improper  to  suppose  that  Senators,  who  are  no  ni 
than  mortals,  entertain  the  same  feelings,  and  that  you  will  consider 
rather  as  usurpers  when  we  come  before  you  and  ask  you  to  take 
anything  you  have  done  yourselves. 

Another  reason  why  we  come  to  the  argument  of  this' application  witll 
a  great  deal  of  diffidence  is,  that  we  know  that  the  motives  of  the  Senat^ 
or  this  court,  in  adopting  that  rule  are  motives  that  cmght  to  be  hono^ 
ed,  that  we  do  honor,  and  that  we  ought  all  to  cherish,  for  they  wew! 
motives  of  public  economy.  We  see  the  danger  that  a  possible  expenlpi 
may  be  brought  upon  the  St4ite  by  this  our  application — we  see  thw^ 
Senators  only  with  great  hesitancy  will  admit  the  proposition  and  thfti 
stand  we  take  upon  this  application,  and  we  think  it  is  reasonable  thfl^.- 
it  should  be  so  ;  but  we  also  consider — ^and  I  think  that  the  court  wiH". 
also  consider — ^that  a  matter  of  expense,  although  it  is  an  item — and  H 
great  item  probably — must  disapj)ear  when  we  consider  the  importanai^' 
of  this  subject  and  of  these  proceedings.  The  importance  to  tne  StaK.: 
and  the  importance  to  this  respondent — the  importance  that  this  respoor*. 
dent  shall  not  be  judged  unheard  or  cramped  in  his  defense.  But  <ini' 
have  such  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  thd 
Senators,  that,  if  we  can  show  to  them  that  this  rule  works  an  injustid 
towards  this  respondent — ^that  it  is  against  all  known  preceijlents,  thsl^k 
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contrary  to  our  constitutional  rights,  that  the  Senate  and  this  oonft 
not  for  one  moment  hesitate,  but  will  say,  "we  will  give  you  a  full 
a  lair  hearing." 

We  claim,  in  the  first  instance,   that  the  rule  is  prejudicial  to  our 
jhts,  because  we  have  not,  heretofore,  been  put  upon  an  equal  footing 
|ilh  the  state.     The  State  has  had  its  sifting  process  under  oath  ;  it  has 
mined    the   witnesses ;   it  is  well  versed   with  the   facts,,  with  the 
t,  with  the  testimony,  by  which  they  can  establish   these  charges, 
fcile  we  have  been  excluded   from   that  hearing — while  we  have  been 
lied  the  privilege  of   hearing  and  cross-examining  the  witnesses  ad- 
d  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  of  pnxlucing  witnesses, 
might  entirely  dispel  and  disprove  any  charge  against  us.     In  that 
5pect  the  State  has  liad  a  great  advantage  over  the  respondent. 
It^as,  further,  as  appears  from  the  testimony,  already  taken  before 

House  of  Representatives,  another  advantage. 
It  appears  that  the  State  has  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
jircuit  riders,  as  witnesses,  men  who  have  traveled  from  court  to  court, 
id  have  attended  the  terms  constantly,  you  might  say,  so  they  need 
to  call,  in  most  of  the  charges,  but  these  five  men,  who  can  all 
ir  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  court  according  to  the  view  they 
IS  of  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  court,  while 
sre  necessarily  compelled  to  bring  before  you,  to  disprove  anything 
It  may  be  brought  before  this  court, — necessarily  compelled  to  bring  in 
who  have  attended  only  part  of  a  term  or  a  day,  one  set  of  men  one 
KY,  another  set  of  men  another  day  and  so  on  through  the  term  ;  we  arfe 
'ipelled  to  bring  before  you  grand  jurors,  who  at  certain  times  have 
m  in  their  grand  jury  room  and  cannot  testify  to  the  state  of  affaire 
court  at  that  particular  time  ;  we  are  obliged  at  that  particular  time 
bring  in  before  you  petit  jurors  who  were  at  that  time  in  court,  and 
rfr*i.  You  can  therefore  see  at  a  moment's  thought  what  injustice  it 
)uH  be  to  limit  us  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses  when  we  have  not 
|hui  our  choice  and  pick,  as  the  State  has  of  bringing  men  here  who 
re  attended  steadily  extending  through  whole  terms. 
I  ?av  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  testimony  adduced  before 
liotise  of  Representatives  shows  that  this  is  the  character  of  their 
|evidence,  and  you  can  therefore  see  that  as  we  are  charged  with  intem- 
loe,^— with  intoxication  during  whole  terms  of  court — extending  for 
la  period  of  from  eight  days  to  twenty  days,  that  the  State  may  come  in 
Ihere  and  swamp  us  with  witnesses  under  that  rule.  We  are  only  left  the 
ipirilege  of  calling  men,  (honest  men  it  is  true)  who  were  present  only 
(imes,  and  who  were  not  attending  upon  the  court  constantly. 
We  have  to  meet  the  different  dates  and  the  different  occasions  at 
It^iich  they  claim  the  respondent  was  in  an  intoxicated  condition  dur- 
ing each  term,  and  have  to  show  by  different  witnesses,  his  condition  on 
|fte  ^lifFerent  occasions  and  different  dates  at  every  tenn  of  court. 

Another  point  is  this  :  that  while  we  are  charged  here  with  being  in  a 

|«tate  of  intoarication,  during  whole  terms  of  court,  as  stated  before,  yet  I 

ipprehend' that  it  will  not  be  claimed,  nor  will  the  State  attempt  to  show 

anythii^  but  isolatecl  instances  during  those  terms  of  court.     The  State 

1ms  its  witnesses  seleqteil.    They  know  what  their  testimony  will  be  ; 

ftey  have  had  their  witnesses  before  them,  and  they  know  with  what 

'witoesses  to  prove  each  of  these  isolated  instances  during  every  term  of 

[court    While  we  haVe  no  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  conferred 

ttpob  TB  by  tMe  aortieles  of  impeaobment,  namely ;  that  betwemi  8u<^  eaid 
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such  dates,  we  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  while  in  the  discharge 
our  official  duties.     Now  then,  we  are  tied  up  at  this  table,  from 
day  and  until  the  close  of  this  trial.    We  cannot  after  this  trial  has 
menced,  the  respondent  certainly  cannot,  his  counsel  cannot,  in  j 
to.  their  client  go  around  to  the  counties  at  which  these  different  t 
were  held,  to  Hnd  witnesses  for  the  dates  or  for  the  isolated  occasi 
the  State  shall  rely  upon  s^nd  prove  before  jrou.     We  cannot,  then 
and  hunt'up  the  testimony.     You  will  not  give  us  the  time,  and 
certainy  you  will  not  wait  here  for  us  to  go  away  and  do  it. 

Another  consideration  is  this: — The  subject  matter  of   this  inves 
tion  must  necessarily  be  limited,  so  far  as  evidence  is  concerned,  to  o 
ion.     Whether  a  man  is  intoxicated  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
opinions  upon  that  subject,  as  you,  senators,  know,  certainly  differ   to 
great  extent.     Some  men  will  be  of  opinion  that  a  man  is  drunk  yrl 
they  can  smell  liquor  from  his  breath.     Other  men  will  believe  that 
man  is  not  drunk  as  long  as  he  can  walk,  and  all  there  is  to  it,   is 
thpse  men  can  come  before  you  and  say  that  they  believe,  that  in   t 
opinion^  the  respondent  on  a  certain  given  occasion  was  drunk,  or 
sober.     But  I  say  that  it  is  unfair,  under  such  circurftstances,  when 
subject  matter  rests  entirely,  as  you  may  say,  on  the  opinion  of 
n^ses  it  is  unfair  for  you  to  say  that  the  State  may  prove  by   five 
perts,  or  by  five  men,  their  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  respond 
at  a  given  time  and  that  he  can  only  disprove  it  by  the  opinion  of 
other  witnesses  and  no  more.    You  will  have  five  opinions  against 
opinions,  and  then  you  will  decide.     It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  doing  jui 
to  this  respondent,  I  claim  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
to  limit  him  to  five  witnesses. 

Another  thing  is  that  our  witnesses,  as  I  have  sai^  before,  have  QQi 
been  subjected  to|^a  sifting  process  under  oath  ;  we  know  not  what  thepfl 
will  swear  to,  at  least  not  with  certainty.  They  may  "go  back"  upoqj 
us.  One  or  more  of  the  witnesses  we  shall  call  may  do  so.  Now  yanj 
limit  us  to  five  witnesses  ;  two  of  the  witnesses  may  go  back  on  us.  Tferii 
State  knows  what  their  witnesses  will  swear  to  ;  tney  have  already  ha|| 
them  under  oath  and  they  know  what  their  testimony  will  be.  Th«g|^ 
cannot  be  deceived  by  them.  There  is  no  danger  as  to  their  witnesaaij 
The  State  stands  there  with  their  five  witnesses  ;  two  of  our  witnesses  gK 
back  upon  us  and  swear  not  to  what  we  expected  to  prove  by  them,  andU 
we  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  place  where  im 
can  get  others.  Are  you  going  to  wait  for  us  to  send  for  such  other  wiV 
nesses,  perchance  towards  the  close  of  this  trial  ?  Are  you  going  to  tA^ 
journ  this  court  and  let  us  send  for  others  in  their  place?  You  woaUl 
say  :  It  is  too  late  now  to  apply  for  other  witnesses.  The  fact  is,  gentle*^ 
men,  we  can  not  expect  such  a  leniency.  We  must  be  assured  nQwthal 
we  stand  on  solid  ground. 

Another  thing  is  this  :  it  is  proper  for  the  prosecution  to  show  Hm 
simple  fact — ^if  they  can  do  it — that  the  respondent  at  a  certain  time  was 
intoxicated.  That  is  a  positive  fact.  We  on  the  other  h&nd  hav9 
thrown  upon  us  the  burden  of  showing  a  negative  ;  that  he  was  not  in- 
toxicated. It  has  always  been  held  in  law,  if  not  impossible  to  prova 
a  negative  fact  at  least  very  difficult, — a  feat  surrounded  by  great  dit 
ficulties.  When  we  are  in  that  position,  a  posilion  in  which  we  ava 
called  upon  to  prove  a  negative  fact,  a  great  deal  more  difficult  position 
than  the  one  prosecution  hold,  will  you  say  that  we  under  these  drcun^ 
stances  shall  stand  on  the  same  and  on  equal  footing  with  the  proseca 
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itiocL   I  believe  not.     To  make  out  this  negative  fact  of  the  respondent- 
M  being  intoxicated,  as  he  is  charged  to  have  been,  it  becomes  necessary, 
piiong  other  things,  to  show  by  links  and  circumstances  that  it  was  im- 
ibie  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  exist ;  that  it  was  impossible 
t  he  could  be  drunk,  and  that  fact  we  must  show  of  course  by  other 
„  Jxe88€« — ^in  manv  instances — ^than  those  by  which  we  can  prove  that 
lie  was  in  a  perfectly  sober  condition  when  on  the  bench.     We  intend  in 
me  or  two  instances,  at  least,  to  follow  up  the  respondent  and  show  you. 
^al  when  he  left  a  certain  place  he  was  perfectly  sober  ;  that  when  on 
Ms  ttivels  to  the  term  of  court  he  stopped  at  a  certain  place  and  we  will 
ihow  what  he  did  ;  if  he  drank  anything,  who  his  companions  were  and 
ftat  he  was  perfectly  sober  when  he  left  the  place.     We  intend  to  follow 
it  up"  by  showing  that  when  he  arrived  where  he  was  to  hold  court  per- 
Ifectly  sober  and  before  he  went  into  court.    All  of  those  circumstances 
'W  aie  entitled  to  show  to  you  if  they  are  true  and  they  ai-e  entitled  to 
ireight,and  more  weight  than  simple  opinions  as  to  whether  he  was  drunk 
\a^ker  when  upon  the  bench  ;  they  tend  to  establish  the  impossibility  of 
fte  theory  of  the  prosecution,  and  we  are  entitled  to  show  it,  if  you 
fitnitns  to  five  witnesses,  the  same  number  as  the  prosecution  in  what 
poeition  are  we?    They  prove  by  five  men  absolutely,  probably,  proved 
;  flttt  the  respondent  wslb  intoxicated  at  a  certain  time.    We  consider  it 
'Heoeesaty  and  better  evidence  to  bring  in  before  you  the  circumst4mtial 
^(knce,  the  circumstances  and  links,  which  establish  the  impossibility 
tf  that'&ct  and  we  may  need  five  or  six  witnesses  to  that  fact ;  then  we 
ihaB  be  excluded  from  proving  his  condition  upon  the  bench  at  the 
^ptScolar  time  because  we  had  exhausted  our  number  in  proving  the 
lonpnnding  circumstances.     It  would  not  be  fair,  it  would  not  be  just 
mil  do  not  believe  that  this  Senate  will  be  a  party  to  such  an  injustice. 
Another  privilege  which  always  is  granted  to  a  defendant  in  a  crim- 
.  ifflJcasc,  is  that  of  impeaching  the  witnesses  adduced  by  the  prosecu- 
fen.  We  shall  claim  that  right  in  this  case.    We  shall  claim  that  we 
tie  entitled  to  it  as  part  of  our  defense.    There  are  different  ways  in 
^irtich  you  can  impeach  a  witness,  and  we  shall  probably  resort  to  one 
«  more  of  them.    You  may  show  that  a  witness  at  other  times  and  un- 
'fo other  circumstances  has  made  different  statements  than  those  be 
^es  upon  the  stand ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  for  you,  to  test  the 
sbcerity  and  honesty  of  the  witnesses,  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  show 
%eiict  if  tHey  have  made  other  diflferent  and  inconsistent  statements 
J*  other  times,  out  of  court.     It  will  be  proper  for  us  to  show  that  any 
«f  the  witnesses  who  testify  against  this  respondent  are  actuated  by 
nalice  and  ill  will,  and  if  that  question  is  asked  them  on  the  stand,  my 
txperience  asan  attorney  teaches  me,  and  I  think  the  experience  of  every 
itoney  in  this  Senate  is,  that  as  a  general  rule,  they   will  deny 
it  Then    the  burden    is    upon  the  defendant  to  show  that    there 
Jealfy  is  a  state  of  ill-feeling  or  malice   towards   the  defendant  ex- 
iftiBg,  and  you  may  show  this  in  numerous  ways,  among  others,  by 
^Wing  threats  made  against  the  defendant,  and  that  is  what  we  in- 
tend to  do  in  one  oi*  two  instances  in  this  case.    But  your  rule  limiting 
•»  to  five  witnesses  excludes  that  kind  of  testimony,  for  it  is  not  prob- 
ibfe  that  the  men  who  were  prfesent  in  court  and  who  will  come  in  on 
•«t  side  and  when  they  are  sworn  testify  that  the  respondent  was  not 
tafamcated  in  court;  it  is  not  probable,  say  that  they  should  be  the  same, 
^  who  had  heard  the  threats  made  at  other  times  and  occasions,  or 
tW  they  should  happen  to  be  the  same  men  who  had  heard  other  state- 
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Daring  any  of  those  recesses,  do  you  kiiow  wltether 
:  intoxicants  ? 

I  recollect  now  valv  one  time.  I  wou)d  state  mow  Uu 
eco41ect)on  that  dam^;  one  of  the  recesses  tbtte  in  Utt 
oon,  Judge  Cox  and  myself  etepped  into  a  saloon  and 
7  each.     I  remember  no  other  bme  during  a  r«osse  « 

saw  him  drink. 

Wliat  wan  the  uonditinn  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  aobriel 
pon  the  bench  actually 'engaged  in  the  discharge  ei  bis 

I  do  not  think  that  judge  Cox  durii^  the  time  Qiat  - 
nder  the  intiuence  of  liquor,  while  upon  the  bench  wi 
>n.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  be  was  mmu 
lueiice.  Now,  I  don't  know  what  intoxication  is  ;  if  yi 
drunk,  he  was  not  drunk,  at  any  time  on  the  bcacfa 

Well,  wa8  he  during  any  of  that  time,  while  be  was  oi 

the  influence  manifexlly  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

I  thought  he  was,  particulariy  on  one  occasion. 

WeU,  you  may  describe  that  occasion.     When  was  it ' 

It  was  probably  the  4th  day  of  the  tenn.  The  case 
ngaged  was  the  first  case  taken  up.  The  case  was  that  o 
□nesota  gainst  Archie  McDonalii.  T)w  case  had  bee 
rere  out,  and  we  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  tbe  jury, 
ig  eesnon^the  occseion  to  which  I  refet.  Jud^e  Coa 
I  Ihtmgkt  that  be  was  considerably  moder  the  infloeni 
bis  natmer  and  what  he  eadd, — which  WM  hat  very  li 
member  the  expression.  I  know  the  impression  mad 
in.  I  do  not  wish  youlounderstandthathewaenotsDm 
nee  of  Hqnor  at  that  time, — ^more  so  than  at  any  other 
ini  during  that  term. 

I  dont  know   whether  vun   have  stated  the  veaiin 

A.     1878, 1  believe.  ' " 

PS -examination  by  Mr.  Hamiorn.  Q.  Court  eat  on 
ay  of  January?    A.     1  believe  so. 

Did  you  go  there  the  first  da^?     A.     I  did. 

And  remained  in  attendance? 

Remained  in  attendance  till  Satordsy  1  hdiere,  wImti 
Returned  again  upon  Monday,  and  staid  the  moat  M 
itumed  borne  the  last  part  of  the  week. 

Was  the  grand  jury  there  ?    A.     Yea,  air. 

Did  Judge  Cox  charge  the  grand  jury  ?    A.     He  did. 

Chaise  them  well  ?    A,     1  thonght  he  did. 

Proceed  to  the  trial  of  canses  ?    A.     Yea,  sir. 

Continue  the  trial  of  camaes  during  that  week.     A.     If 

How  many  aeesionB  of  the  court  were  there  ?   A.    Tba 

Yes,  sir,  I  mean  haw  man^  a  day. 

Wliy,  t^re  was  one  aeesion  a  oa,y,  or  if  yon  caU  tke 
d  of  a  seeaion,  there  were  two,  one  in  the  forenoon  am 
le  in  the  m'ening  perhaps. 

Did  not  the  oourt  sit  from  8  to  9  o'dook  in  tbe  Daorai 
tiien  adjourn  to  half  past  1  or  2,  then  hold  oatil  6  or 
m  an  ham  uid  a>  hat^  aiKl  hold  two  or  time  boaca  i 

I  think  you  have  stated  it  correctly,  excepting  as  to  tl 
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But  we  claim  the  privilege  on  other  articles  to  introduce  an 
y  of  proof  which  will  so  conclusively  establish  the  falsehood  of  the 
charges  and  the  falsehood  of  those  men  who  have  testified  to  them 
it  wiU  react  upon  those  instances  where  our  enemies  think  they 
cornered  us  and  have  us  where  we  have  no  witnesses  to  bring  in, 
use  there  was  nobody  there,  except  our  traducers  who  have  sought 
In^oar  death  and  destruction.  We  ask  the  privilege,  I  say,  on  occasions 
Yb^re  we  can  prove  by  a  number  of  witnesses  the  falsehood  of  these 
Aarges,  and  of  these  very  men, — we  ask  the  privilege,  I  say,  of  intro- 
dvcing  witnesses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  re-act  in  these  instances 
irhere  we  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  our  traducers,  and  I  think  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  much  ]from  this  Senate. 

'.Sow,  so  fieu:  as  precedents  are  concerned  I  say  this,  Senators,  without 
iear  of  contradiction,  that  you  may  investigate  from  the  bloodstained 
times  of  Lancaster  and  York  down  to  the  present  time,  and  you  will  not 
find  an  impeachment  trial  in  England  or  America  where  the  number  of 
witnesses  allowed  to  the  respondent  has  been  limited  by  any  number 
wfaateoever. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  first  case  of  impeachment  that  was 
tried  in  the  C'nitcd  States,  the  one  of  Judge  Pickering.  That  was  a  case 
in  which  the  defendant  did  not  come  to  trial,  but  before  the  summons 
was  served  upon  him  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
I  refer  to  the  record  of  his  trial  in  the  annals  of  congress  of  the  years 
1803-4,  pag&  826  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  tho  Senate  do  issue  twelve  subpoenas  for  wit- 
Bessesin  the  above  form  for  the  issue  of  the  said  Pickering,  with  blanks  tkorein 
for  such  witnesses  as  he,  tho  said  Pickering,  may  think  proper  to  summon;  which 
labpoenas  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  him,  at  the  time  he  shaU 
wrre  the  summons  aforesaid  upon  the  said  Pickering. 

Mark  the  words ! 

"With  blanks  therein  for  such  witnesses  as  he,  the  said  Pickering,  may  think 
fnpirto  summon." 

Leaving  it  entirely  to  his  discretion  how  many  to  call. 

Hie  next  case  that  came  up  was  the  case  of  Judge  Chase,  and  I  read 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate  from  Benton's  abridgement 
of  Debates  of  Congress,  3.  volume,  page  176. 

Rale  5-  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  or  of  the  party  impeached  or  his 
oooDiel,  in  the  following  form :  And  there  is  no  limitation  whatsoever  as  to  num- 
ber. 

I  have  studied  up  this  subject.  I  have  examined  every  case  and  find 
that  there  is  no  rule  of  limitation  anywhere.  This  rule  5,  here,  goes 
through  every  impeachment  trial,  and  no  limitation  whatsoever  is  made 
18  to  me  number  of  witnesses  in  any  of  them.  The  same  was  the  rule  in  the 
trial  of  Judge  Tech,  page  57.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  by 
reading  it,but  I  leave  it  here  so  that  the  managers  can  examine  it.  The  same 
rale  is  to  be  found  in  the  1st  volume  of  Edmond's  trial,  Michigan,  page 
23, and  also  in  Dorn's  impeachment  trial,  New  York;  page  15  ;  also  in 
Smith's  impeachment  trial,  New  York,  page  5  ;  in  McCami's  trial.  New 
York,  page  11;  inCurtiss'  trial,  New  YorK,  page  4  ;  in  Trindle's  trial, 
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New  York,  Ist  volume,  page  58  ;  in  Barnard's  trial,  New  York,  let  vqk 
urae,  page  70  ;  in  Andrew  Johnson's  trial,  Ist  volume,  page  15 ;  in  Hqb 
bell's  trial,  in  Wisconsin,  page  5. 

And  the  same  rule  we  iind  in  Judge  Page's  case  in  this  State.     I 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  reading  tliese  different  au( 
ities,  because  it  is,  beyond  perad venture,  a  well  settled  rule  of  proc 
u^e,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  England,  that  tjie  defend 
can  never  be  trammeled  in  his  defense, — can  never  be  cramped,— rand 
the  number  of  witnesses  he  sees  fit  to  introduce,  can  never  be  limited. 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  in  Judge  CI 
case  for  instance,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the.  trial,  there  was  8W4 
for  the  prosecution,  twenty-four  witnesses  ;*and  for  the  defendant,  forH 
witnesses,  about  a  double  number.  .  'A 

I  last  com£  to  the  point  that  I  consider  of  the  greatest  importaDaj 
that  this  rule,  so  far  jas  it  limits  the  number  of  witnesses  for  the  c*"^ 
fense  is  an  infringement  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  respondei 

Before  I  go  into  that,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate^ 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not),  to  the  danger  in  cases 
this  kind  to  depart  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  precedents.  J| 
departure  from  precedents  I  apprehend  has  been  healthy  and  good! 
when  it  goes  in  a  proper  direction.  ,i 

A  limitation  of  the  number  of  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  State,  I  d^ 
consider  an  improvement  upon  the  old  rule — ^it  is  a  departure  from  tbt 
precedent  which  is  in  the  right  direction,  because  limiting  the  uumbef 
of  witnesses,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  necessarily,  of  itself,  limits  ttk^ 
number  of  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  defense,  without  tresspassiiig 
on  the  defendant's  rights.  If  the  prosecution  has  leave  to  introduce  tefl 
or  fifteen  witnesses  it  would  be  our  desire,  of  course,  to  introduce  thirty  \f 
we  could.  If  they  are  limited  to  only  five  there  is  only  that  numbet 
to  controvert  and  it  is  not  probable  or  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
will  take  up  the  time  of  this  Senate  with  what  we  deem  simply  cumu<» 
tative  evidence.  For  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  none  here  are  so  anxious 
to  go  home,  a^id  get  away  from  this  trial  as  the  counsel  for  this  respon* 
dent  are,  at  least  I  can  speak  for  myself,  leaving  at  home  as  I  do,  an  ex- 
tensive law  practice,  requiring  constant  attention,  to  attend  for  days  and 
weeks  on  this  court — ^but  a  departure  in  the  direction  that  this  rule 
goes,  a  departure  from  the  precedents,  limiting  the  number  of  wtt. 
nesses  for  defendant  is  a  departure  in  a  dangerous  direction  and  eoe 
which  is  going  to  prove  pernicious  and  dangerous,  sometime,  in  this 
State,  if  it  is  insisted  upon. 

I  say  that  not  only  is  this  rule  against  precedent,  "  Senators,  but  it 
is  also  against  the  rights  guaranteed  the  defendant  and  every  citizen,  be 
he  ever  so  humble  or  ever  so  high  by  the  constitution  of  our  State — 
guaranteed  him  whenever  he  is  accused  of  crime.  And  it  has  been 
settled,  I  suppose,  beyond  peradventure  by  this  Senate,  that  respon- 
dent has  been  accused  of  crime.  The  decision  on  our  demurrer  settled 
that  matter, 

I  read  fi'om  the  constitution  of  this  State,  from  the  bill,  of  rights,  sec- 
tion 6  : 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  riffht  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartinl  jury  of  the  county  or  district  wherein  the  crime  shaft 
have  been  coramittea.  AY hich  county  or  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascM* 
tained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  Ir- 
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itod  with  the  witneaaes  against  him ;  to  haw  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
m  hi^fawr]  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defense. 


"To  have  compulsory  process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favor,"  not 
ye  witnesses,  gentlemen,  not  ten,  not  the  necessary  witnesses,  but  "his 
itnesses" — witnesses  in  his  favor."   If  you  have  a  right  to  limit  the  nura- 
l)cr  of  witnesses  as  far  as  defendant  is  concerned,  at  all,  vou  have  the 
ngbt  to  it  to  any  extent  whatsoever.     I  admit  that  you  have  the  right 
fo  do  so,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  but  when  you  come  to  limit 
I'^em  UfK>n  the  part  of  the  defendant,  you  tread  upon  holy  ^ound, 
"~3und  that  has  been  hedged  around  by  the  framers  of  our  constitution. 
you  can  limit  them  to  hve,  to  four,  you  can  limit  them  to  one,  you  can 
ny  the  right  altogether.    The  only  correct  position  is,  that  you  have  not 
the  right  to  limit  the  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  defense  at  all.   Where 
ihere  are  the  constitutional  guarantees.    You  may  say  that  this  applies 
-only  to  trials  in  courts  in  criminal  prosecutions  there.     I  say  no,  gentle- 
jtoen.    If  you  read  the  next  section  of  the  same  bill  of  rights,  you  will 
ind  that  impeachment  has  been  considered  part  of  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  this  State. 

Sbgtior  7.    No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  unless  on 
the  prese&tmejit  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  of  impeaehment. 

I  repeat  it  again  :  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal 
offense  unless  on  the  presentTrwnt  or  indictment  of  a  grand  juror,  except  in 
'  cms  of  impeadiment. 

Does  not  that  clearly  show  that  the  answering  in  the  case  of  an  im- 
peachment is  an  answering  for  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  impeachment 
Q  a  criminal  prosecution. 

We  are  witnin  the  language,  as  well  as  within  the  spirit  of  section  six 
of  the  constitution,  which  guarantees  to  us  the  right  of  compulsory  pro- 
cees  for  our  witnesses  and  all  of  them,  —  all  that  we  consider,  in  fairness 
and  honor,  to  be  necessary. 

When  we  claim,  that  it  is  not  for  the  state  to  say,  not  for  this  court  to 
VLY,  but  for  us  alone  to  determine  what  witnesses  are  necessary  and 
TOO  are  not. 

Why,  deserting  the  ground  that  the  constitution  has  taken  would  get 
T»  back  to  the  dark  ages  when  the  right  was  refused  to  a  criminal  even 
to  introduce  witnesses  against  his  accusers*  It  was  a  principle  of  law  in 
England,  in  the  olden  times,  many  years  ago,  that  whatever  witnesses 
the  Crown  brought  forward  they  could  not  be  opposed  by  other  witnes- 
ses upon  the  part  of  the  defense.  The  prisoner  could  not  open  his 
mouth,  nor  introduce  witnesses,  nor  get  subpoenas  issued  for  them  ;  nor, 
if  thev  appeared  voluntarily,  could  they  be  sworn  in  his  behalf.  It  was 
not  aQowed  him  to  show  that  he  was  innocent.  Are  we  drifting  back 
igain  to  the  time  of  the  old  dark  ages?  Are  we  going  back  of  the  time  of 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  for  even  at  that  time,  senators,  without  any 
constitutional  provision,  without  any  thing  to  defend  or  protect  the  rights 
of  a  defendant,  we  find  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  address 
ing  Warren  Hastings,  on  his  impeachment  trial,  tells  him  that  he  has 
the  right  not  of  mercy,  but  the  right  to  have  all  the  witnesses  he  desired. 
I  will  read  you  from  the  address  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  as  it  is 
quoted  in  the  seventh  (7th)  volume  of  the  lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors, 
(ji  page  100.  TTie  Lord  Chwicellor  in  addressing  Warren  Hastings 
«ty9 ; 
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mentioned,  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  am 
for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

8.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  n 
spondent  says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charges  in  sin 
article  contained,  and  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  H 
office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime,  or  misdemeand 
in  ofiice,or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  articfa 
alleged  or  otherwise. 

XVII. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  seventeenth  article,  respondent  protests  that  tlli 
same  is  indefinite  and  uncertain  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  natiiffl 
and  cause  of  any  accusation  against  him. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  the  pretended  specifications  tc 
said  article,  served  upon  respondent  on  the  oth  day  of  January,  A.  IX 
1882,  respondent  objects  and  protests  against  the  same  and  any"  consid- 
eration of  the  same,  or  any  of  the  same  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Ist.  Because  the  same  are  no  specifications  whatsoever,  and  are  hfr 
complete  and  indefinite,  and  do  not  inform  the  respondent  ot  anyacctP- 
sations  against  him  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  enable  him  to  prepare 
his  defense  to  the  same. 

'  2d.     Because  the  allowance  and  consideration  of  the  same  are  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  respondent,  in  this: 

That  the  same  contains  articles  of  impeachment  which  the  Honse  of 
Representatives  have  never  considered  or  adopted. 

That  the  constitution  confei-s  upon  the  House  the  sole  power  of.  im- 
peachment and  requires  that  power' to  be  exercised  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  elected  to  that  body. 

That  the  power  of  impeachment  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  Board  of 
Managers. 

That  this  respondent  cannot  be  tried  on  any  articles  unless  they  have 
been  served  upon  him  twenty  days  previously  to  the  trial,  and  that  the 
said  pretended  specifications  were  only  served  on  respondent  four  dajB 
before  said  trial. 

That  the  pretended  specifications  numbered' 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  8,  Were 
never  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  considered  by  it,  and 
that  the  same  are  based  on  no  evidence  whatsoever,  adduced  either  before 
the  said  House  or  before  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  that  no  evidence 
whatever  has  ever  been  adduced  on  any  of  said, pretended  specifications. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and  the  pretended 
specifications  thereto,  respondent  protests,  that  the  said  article  and  said 
pretended  specifications  are  insufficient  in  law  in  this:  That  the  facts 
therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime, 
a  misdemeanor,  or  a  public  offense.       ^ 

4.  P'or  a  fourth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
pretended  specifications  thereto,  and  the  pretended  charge  or  charges 
therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation,  matter 
statement  and  thing  in  said  article  and  pretended  specifications  con- 
tained, and  each  and  every  part,  portion  or  parcel  of  each  and  every 
such  allegation,  either  in  manner  or  form  as  therein  alleged,  or  "other- 
wise, save  and  except  that  respondent  admits  that  during  the  years  in 
said  article  mentioned,  respondent  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 
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5.  For  a  fifth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
further  specifications  thereto,  respondent  says  :  That  he  is  not  guilty  of 
the  pretended  charges  in  said  article,  or  in  said  pretended  specifications 
a>ntained,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of 
any  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  and  in  said 
jpretended  specifications  alleged,  or  otherwise. 

XVIII. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  eighteenth  article  respond- 
ent protests  that  the  same  is  insufficient  in  law,  that  it  is  indefinite  and 
uncertain,  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  any  accu- 
sation i^ainst  him,  and  that  the  facts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute 
either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  of- 
fense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
the  pretended  tsharges  therein  contained,  respondent  denies*  each  and 
every  allegation,  matter,  statement  and  thing,  therein  contained,  and 
«ach  and  every  part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allega- 
tion, either  in  manner  and  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise,  save  and 
except  that  respondent  admits  that  respondent  has,  ever  since  the  11th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1878,  been  and  still  is  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district. 

S.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article,  respond- 
ent says  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article  con- 
tained, or  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  offic<^,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  of- 
fice, or  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  of  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or  otherwise. 

XIX. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  nineteenth  article,  respond- 
ent protests  that  the  said  article  is  insufficient  in  law  in  this  :  That  the 
fiicts  therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office, 
a  crime,  a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

2.  For  a  second  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and  the  pretended 
charge  therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation, 
matter,  statement  or  thing  in  said  article  contained,  and  each  and  every 
part,  portion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation,  either  in  man- 
ner and  form  as  therein  alleged  or  otherwise. 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  respond- 
ent says,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  pretended  charge  in  said  article  con- 
tained ;  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  or  of  any 
misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  in  office,  or  of 
any  crimes  and  misdemeanors  at  all,  either  as  in  said  article  alleged  or 
otherwise. 

XX. 

1.  For  answer  to  the  twentieth  article  respondent  protests  that  the 
same  is  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  does  not  inform  him  of  the  nature 
or  cause  of  any  accusation  against  him. 

2.  For  a  further  answer  to  the  pretended  specifications  to  said  article 
Berved  upon  tJhe  respondent  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
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epondent  objects  and  protests  against  the  same  and  any  consideratioii  < 
the  same  or  any  of  the  same  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First.  Because  the  same  are  no  specifications  whatsoever,  and  archill 
complete  and  indefinite,  and  do  not  inform  the  respondent  of  the  nattup 
of  any  accusations  against  him  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  enable  tiid 
to  prepare  his  defense  to  the  same. 

second,  Because  the  allowance  and  consideration  of  the  same  axe  h 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  respondent  in  this. 

That  the  same  contains  articles  of  impeachment,  which  the  House  o 
Representatives  have  never  considered  or  adopted. 

That  the  constitution  confers  upon  the  House  the  sole  power  of  im 
peachment,  and  requires  that  power  to  be  exercised  by  a  majority  of  fhi 
members  elected  to  that  body. 

That  the  power  of  impeachment  can  not  be  delegated  to  a  board  «l 
managers. 

That  this  respondent  can  not  be  tried  on  any  articles  unless  thev  hsM 
been  served  upon  him  twenty  days  previous  to  his  trial,  and  that  thi 
said  pretended  specifications  were  only  served  on  respondent  four  dajil 
before  said  trial.  ' 

That  the  said  pretended  specifications  were  never  presented  to  the  Houaii 
of  Representatives,  or  considered  by  it,  and  that  the  same  is  based  oil 
no  evidence  whatever,  adduced  either  before  said  House,  or  before  tbj 
Board  of  Managers,  and  that  no  evidence  whatever  has  ever  been  bA^ 
duced  on  any  of  said  pretended  specifications.  I 

3.  For  a  third  and  further  answer  to  said  article  and  the  preteedn4 
specifications  thereto,  respondent  protests  that  the  said  article  and  said  pr^ 
tended  specifications  are  insucmient  in  law  in  this:  That  the  facte 
therein  stated  do  not  constitute  either  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  a  crimei 
a  misdemeanor  or  a  public  offense. 

4.  For  a  fourth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and 
pretended  specifications  thereto  and  the  pretended  charge  or  chargei 
therein  contained,  respondent  denies  each  and  every  allegation,  matter, 
statement,  and  thing  therein  contained,  and  each  and  every  part,  por* 
tion  and  parcel  of  each  and  every  such  allegation,  either  in  manner  of 
form  as  tnerein  alleged,  or  otherwise. 

5.  For  a  fifth  and  further  answer  and  defense  to  said  article  and  the 
and  the  pretended  specifications  thereto,  respondent  says  that  he  is  nok 
guilty  of  the  pretended  charges  in  said  article,  or  in  said  pretended 
specifications  contained.  That  he  is  nbt  guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct 
in  office,  or  of  any  misbehavior  in  office,  of  any  crimes,  or  misdemean- 
ors in  office,  or  of  any  crimes  or  misdemeanors  at  all,  either  as  in  said 
article  or  in  said  pretended  specifications  alleged  or  otherwise. 

Respondent  respectfully  objects  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  either 
of  respondent's  person,  or  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  proceeding,  and 
protests  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction,  authority,  or  right  whatso- 
ever, to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  this  respondent  or  to  make,  announce 
or  enter  any  order  or  judgment  in  this  proceeding  ;  for  the  reason  that 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  therefore  duly  adopted,  did  on  the 
19th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881,  adjourn  siiie  die,  and  that  the  same 
has  never  since  said  time  been  lawfully  or  otherwise  convened,  and  that 
by  said  adjournment,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  this 
court  became  and  ever  since  has  been  functaa  officio^  and  has  no  l^al 
existence  whatsoever. 
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[  The  respondent  praye  judgment  that  he  be  acquitted  of  all  corrapt 
f  conduct  in  office,  or  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  against  him  m 
rand  by  said  articles  of  impeachment. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox, 

Respondent. 
J.  B.  Brisbin, 
Lorenzo  Alus, 
Walter  H.  Sanborn, 
C.  K.  Davis, 
Jno.  W.  Arctander, 

Counsel  for  Respondent. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  motions  to  be  made  at  this  time  upon 
the  part  of  the  respondent  ? 

nr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  application  by 
counsel  for  respondent  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  President.  The  following  application  made  by  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent  wiU  be  read  by  the  clerk  : 

The  Clerk.  And  now  comes  the  respondent,  and  most  respectfully 
makes  application  to  the  court,  that  the  court  take  some  action  by  whicn 
it  recede  from  rule  16,  so  far  as  limiting  the  number  of  witnesses  for  the 
defense  is  concerned,  either  by  amending  said  rule,  or  by  making  an  order 
allowing  the  respondent  to  summon  and  examine  before  the  court  such 
number  of  witnesses  as  he  shall  be  advised. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  the  respondent  desires  to  be  heard 
on  that  application. 

Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  that  we  now  proceed. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  rules. 

The  President.  Senator  Campbell  moves  that  the  resolution  just  of- 
fered be  referred  to  the  committee  on  rules  by  the  counsel  for  the 
lespondent.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  ? 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  settled  at  once,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the 
committees  on  rules  can  do  anything  which  the  Senate  cannot  as  well  do. 
The  resolution  is  an  important  one,  and  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in 
the  present  rule  it  should  be  made  at  once  in  order  to  give  the  respond- 
ent an  apportunity  to  summon  whom  he  may  desire.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  Senate,  and  settled  very  soon. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  ask  that  the  resolution  of  respondent  be 
read  again  for  the  information  of  Senators  who  were  not  able  to  hear  it. 

The  President.  Senator  Crooks  moves  that  the  request  of  counsel 
for  the  respondent  be  read  again. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  resolution. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  my  idea  was  that  by  referring  this 
application  to  the  committee  on  rules  the  committee  might  hear  from 
respondent's  counsel  and  suggest  such  modification  of  the  rule,  if  a  mod- 
ification is  necessary,  as  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  That  simply,  was 
my  idea.  1  have  no  personal  wishes  in  the  matter,  but  believe  that  the 
committee  can  more  readily  arrive  at  what  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
than  can  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  do  not  know  that  the  President  understood  me. 
The  counsel  for  the  respondent  desired  to  be  heard  before  the  Senate 
npon  this  application,  and  I  inquired  whether  the  Senate  desired  to 
hear  us  now  or  after  the  adjournment. 
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The  Potsident.  The  chair  did  not  understand  the  reauest,  of  ec^ 
eel.  The  Senate  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  hear  counsel  at  any  tisi 
upon  that  question.  It  will  be  so  considered,  at  least  if  there  is  no  o^ 
jection. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  the  coo) 
take  a  recess  until  two  or  half  past  two  o'clock,  and  then  listeu  to  whi 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  President.     Does  the  Senator  make  a  motion  to  that  effect  ? 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  till  hal 
past  two  o'clock.  .     ,  .       ! 

The  motion  of  Senator  Buck  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  untilihil 
past  two,  was  carried.  i 

AFTERNOON   SDSSION. 

The  Senate  convened  at  2:30  p.  m. 

The  President: — The  Senate  will  ))lease  come  to  order. 

The  court  is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  business  before  them.      ^ 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr  President:  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  axg^ 
ment  on  this  application  had  by  counsel  been  assigned  to  my  leani^ 
associate,  Mr.  Brisbin,  but  on  Saturday  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
Milwaukee,  and  does  not  expect  to  return  before  to-morrow  mornh  ^ 
and  I  certainly  regret  that  he  cannot  be  here,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ij 
would  be  able  in  a  great  deal  better  manner  than  I. can  do  it,  to  li^ 
these  important  matters,  as  it  seems  to  us  and  the  respondent,  befbi 
the  court.  i 

I  need  not  state  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  I  approadi 
this  subject,  because  it  is  a  somewhat  delicate  matter.  This  rule  thd 
we  now  attempt  to  attack  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Senate  and  the  coui|| 
itself,  and  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  gi-eat  temptation  in  man  to  coll 
sider  that  he  can-do  no  wrong,  and  whenever  his  handiwork  is  attacked 
his  feelings  and  his  mind  rebel  against  the  attack.  When  even  thi 
Ruler  of  the  universe  could  not  abstain  after  He  had  created  the  hes^v^ 
and  the  earth  from  exclaiming  that  "it  was  very  well  done  indeed,"  | 
is  probably  not  improper  to  suppose  that  Senators,  who  are  no  mofli 
than  mortals,  entertain  the  same  feelings,  and  that  you  will  consider  a 
rather  as  usurj)ere  when  we  come  before  you  and  ask  you  to  take  ba4 
anything  you  have  done  yourselves. 

Another  reason  why  we  come  to  the  argument  of  this*  application  witl 
a  great  deal  of  diffidence  is,  that  we  know  that  the  motives  of  the  Senatcij 
or  this  court,  in  adopting  that  rule  are  motives  that  (mght  to  be  honor* 
ed,  that  we  do  honor,  and  that  we  ought  all  to  cherish,  for  they  weri 
motives  of  public  economy.  We  see  the  danger  that  a  possible  expeoii 
may  be  brought  upon  the  State  by  this  our  application — we  see  thai 
Senators  only  with  great  hesitancy  will  admit  the  proposition  and  tlw 
stand  we  take  upon  this  application,  and  we  think  it  is  reasonable  tM 
it  should  be  so  ;  but  we  also  consider — and  I  think  that  the  court  wiB 
also  consider — that  a  matter  of  exi)ense,  although  it  is  an  item — and  $ 
great  item  probably — must  disappear  when  we  consider  the  importanofi 
of  this  subject  and  of  these  proceedings.  The  importance  to  tne  State 
and  the  importance  to  this  respondent — the  importance  that  this  rcspoo- 
dent  shall  not  be  judged  unheard  or  cramped  in  his  defense.  But  ^re 
have  such  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  tbe 
Senators,  that,  if  we  can  show  to  them  that  this  rule  works  an  injustice 
io wards  this  respondent — that  it  is  agaiust  all  known  precedlents,  tl^ Ifb 
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h  <Jontaury  to  our  constitutional  rights,  that  the  Senate  and  this  oouft 
#01  not  for  one  moment  hesitate,  but  will  say,  "we  will  give  you  a  full 
Jlkid  a  fair  hearing." 

We    claim,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  rule  is  prejudicial  to  our 
lights,  because  we  have  not,  heret<^fore,  been  put  upon  an  equal  footing 
^th  the  Btate.    The  State  has  had  its  sifting  process  under  oath  ;  it  has 
]  examined    the   witnesses ;   it  is  well  versed   with  the   tacts,,  with  the 
chaiges,  with  the  testimony,  by  which  they  can  establish   these  charges, 
;  while  we  have  been  excluded  from   that  hearing — while  we  have  been 
denied   the  privilege  of   hearing  and  cross-examining  the  witnesses  ad- 
duced before  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  of  producing  witnesses, 
-that  might  entirely  dispel  and  disprove  any  charge  against  us.     In  that 
lespect  the  State  has  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  respcmdent. 

It^as,  further,  as  appears  from  the  testimony,  already  taken  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  another  advantage. 

It  appears  that  the    State  has  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of 

'drcuit  riders,  as  witnesses,  men  who  have  traveled  from  court  to  court, 

and  have  attended  the  terms  constantly,   you  might  say,  so  they  need 

coly  to  call,  in  most  of   the  charges,   but  these  five  men,  who  can  all 

twiai  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  court  according  to  the  view^  they 

lake  of  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  court,  while 

•we  are  nectesarily  compelled  to  bring  before  you,  to  disprove  anything 

Aat  may  be  brought  before  this  court, — necessarily  compelled  to  bring  in 

'men  who  have  attended  only  part  of  a  term  or  a  day,  one  set  of  men  one 

*fcy,  another  set  of  men  another  day  and  so  on  through  the  tenn  ;  we  ai* 

eoinpelled  to  bring  before  you  grand  jurors,  who  at  certain  times  have 

been  in  their  grand  jury  room  and  cannot  testify  to  the  state  of  affairs 

in  court  at  that  particular  time ;  we  are  obliged  at  that  particular  time 

•  to  bring  in  before  you  petit  jurors   who  were  at  that  time  in  court,  and 

ncp  verm.   You  can  therefore  see  at  a  moment's  thought  what  injustice  it 

would  be  to  limit  us  as  to  the  number  of   witnesses  when  we  have  not 

had  our  choice  and   pick,  as  the  State  has  of  bringing  men  here  who 

'  have  attended  steadily  extending  through  whole  tenns. 

I  ?ay  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  testimony  adduced  before 
Ihe  House  of  Representatives  shows  that  this  is  the  character  of  their 
evidence,  and  you  can  therefore  see  that  as  we  are  charged  with  intem- 
'  perance,^with  intoxication  during  whole  terms  of  court — extending  for 
a  period  of  from  eight  days  to  twenty  days,  that  the  State  may  come  in 
hm  and  swamp  us  with  witne^es  under  that  rule.  We  are  only  left  the 
privilege  of  (Jailing  men,  (honest  men  it  is  true)  who  were  present  only 
itfimes,  and  who  were  not  attending  upon  the  court  constantly. 

We  have  to  meet  the  different  dates  and  the  different  occjdsions  at 
which  they 'claim  the  respondent  was  in  an  intoxicated  condition  dur- 
ing^each  term,  and  have  to  show  by  different  witnesses,  his  condition  on 
te  different  occasions  and  different  dates  at  every  term  of  court. 

Another  poijftt  is  this  :  that  while  we  are  charged  here  with  being  in  a 
state  of  intosrication,  during  whole  terms  of  court,  as  stated  before,  yet  I 
Apprehend*  that  it  will  not  be  claimed,  nor  will  the  State  attempt  to  show 
anything^  but  isolated  instances  during  those  terms  of  court.  The  State 
has  its  witnesses  selected.  They  know  what  their  testimony  will  be  ; 
Ihey  have  had  their  witnesses  before  them,  and  they  know  with  what 
iritncssefi  to  prove  each  of  these  isolated  instances  during  every  term  of 
court.  While  we  have  no  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  conferred 
^pditi  us  by  tbe  artides  of  impeaohment,  namely;  that  between  such  And 
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Gipondent  upon  this  trial,  a  hundred  witnesses  upon  each  article,  giiHi 
it  to  him  ;  but  do  not  give  him  that  number,  and  only  allow  us  five.  -j 
Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  1104 
ply  to  the  honorable  manager.  I  think  I  need  not  refer  to  the  arRQ^ 
ment  made  by  the  honorable  manager  that  we  could  apply  for  will 
order  at  any  subsequent  time,  when  it  might  appear  necessary,  beoauM 
Senator  Ci*ooks,  in  my  opinion,  has  so  conclusively  answered  that  pro* 
position  by  the  question  he  put  to  the  learned  manager,  Mr.  Collins-  Ijeti 
n)e  remark,  right  here,  that  the  Senate  can  readily  see  that  that  ^vould 
be  rather  late  in  the. day  to  ask  for  such  in  indulgence.  The  learned 
manager  says  that  we  could  get  additional  witnesses  here,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  get  them  here  without  any  delay,  when;-' 
ever  we  could  show  that  they  were  needed.  I  now  call  the  attention  al| 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  charges  and  specifications  ai#| 
laid  in  out  of  the  way  places,  that  cannot  be  reached  by  railroad  even, 
in  less  than  two  days,  as  for  instance,  at  Marshall,  in  Lyon  county,  a4| 
Tyler,  in  Lincoln  county,  and  Redwood  Falls,  in  Redwood  county* I 
Some  of  the  places  cannot  be  reached  by  rail,  at  all;  for  instance,  Beaver  i 
•Falls,  in  Renville  county;  others  can  be  reached  only  in  the  course  of 
several  days.     Now  how  would  we  get  those  witnesses  here  in  time  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  great  deal  more  expensive  for  the  Senate  to  sit  and 
wait  here  for  those  witnesses  to  be  sent  for,  and  would  it  not  cost  the 
Senate  a  great  deal  more  to  keep  this  court  waiting  for  a  week  with 
forty -one  Senators*,  and  seven  managers,  and  other  officers  to  be  paid 
high  salaries  than  Ihe  few  paltry  dollars  it  would  cost  to  have  tno69 
additional  witnesses  here  from  the  start !  thus  saving  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  their  appearance.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
in  some  instances  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  them  here 
after  we  had  started  in  on  our  defense. 

As  to  the  point  which  the  learned  manager  made,  that  there  wa« 
nothing  in  the  constitution  about  the  pay  of  witnesses,  I  did  not  make 
any  such  claim.  I  do  not  claim  that  these  witnesses  have  any  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  paid  by  the  Senate,  and  it  was  not  upon  the  pay.  ques- 
tion that  I  addressed  the  Senate.  It  was  upon  our  constituional  right 
to  have  our  witnesses  here,  for  that  rule  is  not  in  regard  to  the  pay,  it  is 
limiting  us  as  to  the  number  of  ^vitnes8es  we  can  introduce  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate.  The  counsel  says  that  we  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
'State,  becausewe  know  what  the  testimony  as  taken  before  the  committee 
is,  and  what  it  will  be  here  because  it  will  be*  mainly  that,  and  that  we 
have  the  same  way  of  finding  out  that  they  have.  Now  I  say,  if  we  are 
going  to  r^ly  upon  that  testimony  which  was  taken  before  the  commit- 
tae,  we  would  be  groping  in  the  dark,  and  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 

of  the  Senate  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  fur- 
nished us  by  the  House.  I^et  us  take  the  first  article.  That  article  charges 
us  with  being  intoxicated  in  the  county  of  Martin,  at  a  term  of  court 
there.     What  is  tlie  evidence  with  which  the  prosecution  has  furnishel 

us  upon  that  matter?  I  ask  leave  to  read  it.  It  is  only  half  a  page.  I 
desire  to  read  it  to  show  that  we  are  entirely  groping  in  the  dark,  wheQ 
we  rely  upon  that  evidence  as  a  key  to  the  situation.  Have  we  been 
along  with  this  board  of  managers  who  constituted  themselves  into  a  smell- 
ing committee  going  around  through  every  county  in  the  ninth  judicial 
district  to  find  out  something.  Did  we  hear  what  those  witnesses  told 
them?  Do  we  know  anything  of  what  they  have  brought  out  froip 
the  witnesses  they  examined  then  and  will  bring  out  when  these  wit- 
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come  down  here  ?    Have  they  famished  us  with  a  copy  of  the 

of  their  smelling  expedition?    Not  at  all.    All  we  have  is  the 

)rd  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  House  committee,  that  record 

lowB  that  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  testimony  that  Judge  Cox  the  re- 

ident  in   this  case  was  on   the  occasion  to   which   have   referred, 

[the  1st  article)  drunk  or  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 

laties.     The    witness  sworn  before  the  committee   upon  which   this 

is  based,  and  the  only  witness,  was  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  that 

[«>unty.     Here  is  his  testimony  : 

Q.    Where  do  tou  reside? 

A.  I  answer,  f*uiraiount,  Martin  county,  Minn.  Have  resided  there  six  or  sev- 
_j  Tears,  have  seen  Judge  Cox,  have  known  him  for  three  rears  last  January, 
^n't  know  of  his  committing  anj  crime  or  misdemeanor.  I  have  been  present 
ivhen  be  was  holding  a  term  of  conrt,  and  discharging  his  official  duties  as  judge. 
IcouldnH  say  he  was  intoxicated,  I  have  seen  liim  while  he  was  holding  a  term  of 
comt  tt  Fairmount,  I  couldn't  say  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  time,  toward  the 
kst  of  the  tfrm  I  thought  he  acted  strangely,  one  or  two  days  and  one  or  two 
evcaiags;  I  couldnH  say  I  saw  him  drunk;  he  was  cither  very  weary  or  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  him  ;  I  don't  think  he  was  right  exactly.  After  the 
tenn,  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  drinkmg  too  much, 
Imt  I  was  very  busy  at  the  time  and  didn't  hear  a  great  deal. 

That  was  every  scintilla  of  testimony  upon  which  this  first  article  of 
impeachment  was  based.  It  was  upon  the  testimony  of  a  man  who 
twears  positively  three  times  that  he  could  not  say  that  Judge  Cox  was 
drank.  And  upon  that  testimony  they  tell  us  we  are  prepared  to  come 
before  this  Senate  that  we  know  what  we  have  to  meet  and  that  we  know 
Tirbal  evidence  will  be  brought  against  us.  If  the  others  are  of  the  same 
,  diaracter  we  are  certainly  well  prepared  upon  the  e\ddence.  Now  the 
very  argument  of  the  counsel  before  you  is  one  in  favor  of  our  position 
in  this  matter  ;  he  says  it  will  take  more  witnesses  upon  our  side  to  con- 
vince you  that  Judge  Cox  was  not  drunk  than  it  will  take  for  them  to 
'establ&h  that  he  was  drunk,  that  is  the  very  strongest  argument  that 
can  possibly  be  made  in  favor  of  the  respondent's  claim  now  before  you 
and  in  &vor  of  your  relaxing  the  rule  in  favor  of  the  respondent,  because 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  respondent  has  been  first 
ehaig^  in  uie  newspapers,  then  in  taverns,  tippling  houses  and  on  the 
streets.  Then,  after  all  you  have  heard,  and  all  the  prejudice  that  has 
been  created  against  him  you  are  asked  to  say  to  hin^  that  if  he  cannot 
disprove  the  charges  by  an  equal  number  of  witnesses  he  shall  not  dis- 
pjove  them  at  all,  that  he  shall  have  no  more  witnesses  than  the  State 
shall  have  and  this  in  the  fact  of  the  admission  upon  the  part  of  the 
learned  manager  that  itr  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  call  more  witnesses 
than  they  produce  to  show  that  he  was  not  drunk  at  the  particular  time 
charged. 

As  far  as  the  allusion  of  the  learned  manager  to  politics  is  concerned, 
I  certainly  beg  to  be  pardoned  if  anybody  has  understood  me  to  say 
that  the  political  learning  of  any  Senator  upon  this  floor,  would  influ- 
ence him  in  the  decision  of  this  question.  I  do  not  think  I  so  expressed 
myself.  I  think  I  simply  cautioned  the  Senate  to  be  over  careful  in  all 
.its  actions,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  might  produce  afterwards,  for 
what  might  be  said  about  it,  for  what  people  might  lay  at  your  door. 
I  did  not  say,  nor  did  I  for  a  moment,  expect  that  any  Senator  upon 
this  floor,  would  let  party  prejudice  'or  anything  else  sway  him  away 
from  the  path  of  his  duty,  and  from  the  oath  he  had  solemnly  taken  ! 
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r  of.  What  it  pertained  to  I  dont  recollect,  uid  I 
d  two  or  three  timee,  it  was  my  intention  to  so  sta' 
^ou  don't  think  it  related  to  any  business  in  court 
Now,  yovi  will  nut  get  me  to  say  I  do  not  think  so. 
IVell,  shall  I  get  you  to  say  that  you  do  think  so  ? 
[  will  say  that  my  idea  ie  that  it  related  to  some  1: 
t  related  to  business  in  which  I  was  not  connected, 
ight  impression  on  my  mind,  so  far  as  the  motion 

iVell,  was  the  matter  granted  or  refused? 

[  think  neither. 

IVho  oppoeed  it.    A.    I  believe  nobody. 

tVhat  was  done  then,  nothing?    A.     Nothing,  I  b 

p.    WOLLESTON, 

on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified : 

Manager  Dukn,     Where  do  you  reside? 

[n  Pairmount,  in  Martin  county,  in  this  State. 

How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A.     Nearly  ei 

IVhat  is  your  business? 

[  am  a  land  owner  and  a  merchant. 

Flow  loi^  have  you  been  in  the  mercantile  buainesi 

Nearly  four  years. 

Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action,  Judge 

[  do. 

\t  a  term  of  the  district  court,  in  your  county  in  J: 

lodge  Cox,  the  respondent,  presided  as  judge? 

[  was  present. 

[n  what  room  was  that  court  held  ? 

[n  a  room  over  my  store,  called  Albion  Hall. 

i  building  that  yuu  own  ?     A.     That  I  own. 

\.  building  that  you  rented  to  the  county  for  com 

ision  ?    A.     Yes. 

iVere  you  not  in  and  out  of  the  court  room  there  ? 

Did  you  see  Judge  Cox   upon  the  bench  any  tii 

[  saw  him  several  times,  more  or  less  ;  almost  ever 

?tate  what  was   his  condition  during  any  of  the 

tiile  he  was  on  the  bench  as  to  sobriety. 

[Tie  firet  week  my  impression  was  that  he  was   w 

uently  during  the  second  week  I  had  very  grave  dt 

iVhat  were  the  canse  of  those  doubts  ? 

Jis  behavior,  and  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  upc 

i  went  into  saloons. 

;or  Campbell.     I   would   like  to  say  that  it  is  a  lii 

'resident  pro  tern.  Please  speak  a  little  louder, 
lanager  Dukn.  Please  answer  the  c^uestion  again, 
ate  heard  tho  answer  to  that  question.  What  wa 
>ubt3  vou  had  as  to  his  sobriety?  What  led  you 
iia  behavior  upon  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  cou 
:b1  occasions  I  had  seen  him  going  into  and  comi 
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it  woqM  he  an  act  of  economy  in  us  to  throw  the  defense  in  this 

upon  their  judgment  and  honor,  to  summon  only  such  persons  as  they 

necessary,  essential  and  important  in  the  case.  I  would  vote  against 

bling  the  number,  and  allowing  them  to  feel  that  thev  almost  were  un- 

neoessity  in  duty  to  the  respondent,  to  summon  double  the  number  of 

copcD  that  are  examined  on  the  part  of  the  managers.   .  I  believe  that 

reeoiution  I  have  offered,  should  be  adopted,  and  that  we  should  give 

ade  an  opportunity  to  bring  all  the  witnesses  that  may  be'  necessa- 

in  handling  this  case.     It  is  an  important  case.     It  is  one  involving 

only  property  interests, — ^if  it  were  even  that  I  shoulcl  say  that  both 

in  justice  entitled  to  all  the  testimony   they   might  require — but 

is  a  cs3rwh3re  the  sacred  honor,  integrity,  sobriety  an  I  chastity, — 

everything  else  that  is  sacred,  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  citizens  who 

been  occapying  a  very  important  and  responsible  position  has  been 

Offned,  ana  where  his  reputation,  and  that  of  his  family,  are  at  stake. 

I  want  to  give  him  the  most  abundant  opportunity  to  prove  his  in- 

oe  if  he  can,  and    it    seems  to    me    it  is  somewhat  harder   to 

e  a  negative,  as  has  been  said,  than  to  prove  an  affirmative.     I  be- 

e  I  can  make  a  charge  here,  in  five  minutes,  against  a  man  which  will 

him  perhaps  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to  explain  away.     I 

^▼e  always  advocated  economy  in  all  the  expenditures  of  the  State,  and 

pe  have  been  called  picayunish  because  I  have  done  so,  but  when 

oomes  to  a  matter  of  the  honor,  fidelity  and  integrity,  and  when  every- 

that  is  Sacred  to  a  citizen  of  the  State  is  attacked,  I  want  to  give 

State  a  chance  to  prove  that  those  charges  are  true,  that  is  if  they  can 

it,  and  I  want  to  give  the  respondent  an  opportunity  to  clear  himself 

ly,— ^not  as  he  can  do  it  with  five  witnesses,  or  two,  or  three,  or 

or  fifty,  but  until  his  counsel  shall  say,  ^'  We  have  done  our   best, 

|ikst  is  all  we  can  do.     Now,  gentlemen,  decide. '^ 

The  idea  that  the  witnesses  may  be  examined  here  but  that  we  will 
onlj  pay  a  limited  number,  I  think  is  not  well  taken.  If  the  State  or 
the  respondent  have  authority  to  examine  witnesses  here  bring  them 
here  at  a  heavy  expense  and  keep  them  here.  I  shall  vote  to  pay 
tbem  their  fees  whether  they  are  sworn  or  not,  and  whether  they  are 
tiram  in  or  not.  I  believe  this  sovereign  State  is  able  to  pay  a  man,  or 
vtmian,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  are  examined  here  and  held  to  give  tes- 
timoDy,  whether  they  give  testimony  or  not,  than  those  witnesses  are  to 
go  home  without  their  pay  because  they  are  not  sworn  in. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  desire  to  say  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
ken  said  that  I  approve  of  everything  that  the  Senator  who  has  last  ad- 
dnsed  ^e  Senate  nas  said,  I  only  wish  to  say  in  addition  to  what  he 
hv  ttid  that  this  subject  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senate  and  if 
we  see  that  we  are  being  imposed  upon  by  either  of  the  managers  or 
tbe  counsel  fot  the  respondent  we  can  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
I  heartily  second  the  motion  of  Senator  Powers. 

The  President.  In  order  that  the  Senators  may  direct  their  remarks 
to  the  question,  before  the  Senate  properly,  the  chair  would  state  that 
prior  to  recess  the  motion  was  made  by  Senator  Campbell  that  the  ap- 
nlvQition  of  the  counsel  for  the  responaent  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  rules,  that  motion  having  been  first  read  and  being  a  motion  to  com- 
mit a  motion  to  rescind  would  not  be  properly  under  consideration  at 
the  presQQit  time. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  one  word  in  support  of  my  motion. 
I  am  a  good  deal  like  the  Senator  from  Fillmore,  [Mr.  Powers,]  I  do  not 
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tr.  Sanborn. 

When  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox? 

At  Fairmount,  at  the  opening  of  court. 

Were  you  introduced  to  him  or  did  you  speidc  to  h 

I  dont  think  I  was  introduced  to  him,  but  I  make  a 

introducing  myself  to  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  inv 

house  to  spend  the  first  evening — the  court  and  aomi 

bar. 

You  did  that  at  thi?  time?    A.     I  did. 

And  you  met  Judge  Cox  in  the  evening  then  at  your  hi 

Judge  Cox  and  Senator  Wilkinson. 

How  late  did  they  Btay  ? 

Well,  not  late;  certainly  not  later  than  10  o'clock. 

When  did  you  next  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? 

Well,  almost  every  day  ;  I  used  to  go  into  the  court 

im. 

Either  before  the  opening  of  court  or  during  receaa? 

Almost  every  day  during  the  first  week. 

During  that  week  he  was  very  sober?    A.     I  saw  notli 

And  he  vaa  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  as  i 

ruu  ever  saw,  was  he  not? 

I  have  nothing  to  say  wrong  against  him. 

Did  you  hear  him  chai^  the  grand  jury. 

I  think  I  did. 

Were  you  present  at  the  trial  of  the  case  of  ^e  State  ' 

A.     I  was  a  witness  in  that  case. 

What  day  was  that  that  you  were  witness  ? 

It  was  either   Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  the  ftrat  m 

T  rightly. 

Ana  subsequent  to  that  time,  were  you  in  daily  1 

Until  the  last  two  days. 

Of  the  court?     A.     Of  the  court  ;  yes,  sir. 

When  did  the  case  of  the  State  against  McDonald  «n 

s  jury  charged  as  you  recollect? 

As  &r  as  I  can  remember  it  was  Friday. 

Was  that  on  Friday  of  the  first  or  second  week  ? 

Of  the  first  week. 

Do  you   know  whether  there  was  any   evening  senii 

A.     Yes. 
Were  you  there  ?    A.     I  was  there  a  part  of  the  time. 
Was  that  the  time  to  which  you  refer  ?     A.     No  air. 
Vou  don't  think  the  judge  was  intoxicated  that  eveoin 
[  didn't  think  so. 

What  case  was  tried  the  day  you  think  he  was  ? 
That  I  cannot  remember. 

Do  you  think  it  was  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  the  sec 
Yes,  us  far  as  I  can  remember  that  was  the  time. 
Did  the  court  hold  evening  sessions  during  the  se 
vening?    A.     Ahnost  every  evening, 
uommcnced  on  Monday,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  momii 
the  day  ? 
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.  Seoatoi^  Pow£Bs.    To  amend   the  resolution    of    the  Senator  from 

lieeker? 

-Tie  President.    It  would  hardly  be  germane  as  an  amendment. 

.  Senator  Powers.    It  strikes  me  that  we  are  laying  out  work  to  go  all 

fpv€rthis  same  thing  again.     Now  so  far  as  I  am.  concerned,  the  more   I 

l^ve  thought,  from  the  time  we  were  here  nearly  a  month  ago,  to  the 

Einttime,  the  idea  of  limiting  the  number  of  witnesses  the  more 
tiefied  I  am  with  the  whole  principle.  Whether  a  committee  re- 
|KHt  on  that,  whether  the  managers  agree  to  it,  whether  the  respondent's 
ittonieys  agree  to  it  I  think  the  principle  is  wrong.  We  are  here  estab- 
Ming  presents  that  will  be  referred  to  in  other  impeachment  cases 
Jhattake  place  in  this  state,  perhaps,  or  in  other  states,  or  it  may  be  in 
other  countries,  and  I  think  the  principle  is  a  new  one  and  that  it  ought 
te  be  eliminated  from  our  proceedings  altogether.  I  would  not  vote  for 
iftif  both  parties  were  in  favor  of  it  because  I  think  the  principle  is 
irrong,  I  think  as  I  said  before  it  is  establishing  a»  precedent  that  will 
Hotiebound  to  our  credit. 

Senator  Wii^on.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  single  word  with 
leieFence.to  the  discussion  that  was  had  upon  this  rule  at  the  time  it 
WB  established.  My  recollection  is  that  those  rules  were  reported  by 
the  gentleman  from  Hennepin  and  the  objections  to  them  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  resulted  in  a  clause  being  attached  "unless  other- 
liae  ordered."  My  recollection  is  that  the  attorney,  Mr.  AUis,  who  was 
Jtending  at  the  desk  at  the  time,  said  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
eofiQsel  for  the  defense.  I  was  opposed  to  the  order  at  the  time.  I 
iHmght  that  it  was  limiting  a  man  in  his  rights  under  the  constitution 
tooonfine  him  to  any  given  number  of  witnesses  for  his  defense.  That 
is  my  recollection  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  this  rule  was 
lifopted. 

I  Mr.  Allis.    Mr.  President,  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  assenting. 

I I  took  no  part  in  tbat  discussion,  but  I  think  Senator  Gilfillan  turned 
iiwnd  and  asked  me,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  that  I 
tdd  him  that  I  thought  it  would  be  sufficient,  or  something  of  that 
00ft  But  I  have  never  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  proper  view, 
because  I  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
jncedent  that  should  never  be  adopted  by  any  body.  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  views  that  were  expressd  by  Senator  Castle  in  regard  to  the 
l«nciple  involved.  I  -might  have  been  asked  the  question  from  my 
seat,  at  that  time,  if  the  number  of  witnesses  would  be  satisfactory. 

^  Soiator  Crooks.  At  the  time  the  rules  were  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  would  jbe  a  great  impropriety  under  the  con- 
stitution to  adopt  any  such  rule  ;  and  I  say  now,  that  when  a  man  is 
brought  here  on  trial  lor  more  than  his  life  it  is  pretty  hard  to  state  at  what 
point  we  shall  stop  him  in  the  production  of  evidence  to  assert  his  inno- 
ttuce  before  this  tribunal.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of 
ti«  entire  rule,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  honorable  board  of 
^^wagers,  as  well  as  to  the  respondent,  the  privilege,  at  their  own  op- 
tion to  produce  just  as  many  witnesses  as  they  may  require.  I  believe 
^  i«  the  shorter  and  the  better  course.  If  we  are  to  stop  at  every 
single  article  of  impeachment  and  discuss  this  question,  we  shall  get 
*  a  very  heavy  business.  I  believe  the  safe  course  for  the  Senate  to 
adopt  is  aimply  to  abrogate  the  entire  rule  and  leave  it  open  and  allow 
these  men  to  bring  up  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  State,  if 
26 
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Was  any  other  btisiness  transacted  there  besides  the 
ictions  to  the  clerk. 

Oh,  there  had  been  different  bueinees. 

That  evening  ?    A.     Yes,  eir. 

Was  there  other  busineee  transacted  ? 

I  think  there  wae. 

Other  motions  heard  ? 

That  I  cannot  be  certain  about,  I  cannot  be  certaii 
the  whole  of  the  evening. 

How  long*dn  you  think  you  were  there? 

I  don't  think  that  1  was  there  much  more  than  ha 
lur. 

Was  the  court  in  Beeeion  when  you  went  in  there? 

I  think  BO. 

Was  it  in  session  when  you  went  out? 

I  stayed  until  it  broke  up. 

Was  the  court  adjourned  ? 

It  was  a^oumed  until  the  following  morning. 

Then  it  did  not  break  up — it  was  regularly  MJoume 

It  did  not  break  up  in  that  Bense, — it  adjourned  to  1 

The  judge  instructed  the  sheriff  to  adjourn  until  the 
lid  he?    A.     I  cannot  recollect 

The  judge  did  not  give  this  instruction  during  theer 
in  there—he  did  not  occupy  all  the  time  ?    A.     No,  s 

How  long  a  time  did  he  occupy  in  giving  th«dui 
?    A.    Oh,  it  was  only  a  short  time. 

Three  minutes?    A.     Rather  more  than  that 

Five? 

My  impression  and  recollection  is  that  it  was  so 
,he  clerk  could  not  understand  it ;  a  good  deal  of  talk 
d  be  entered. 

Do  vou  know  whether  it  was  finally  entered  ?     A, 

And  you  can  not  tell  whatit  was  about?    A.     No,  Bi 

What  any  of  the  attorneys  said  about  it?    A.     No. 

What  the  clerk  said  about  it?    A.    No. 

Nor  what  Judge  Cox  said  ?    A.     No. 

Were  the  remarks  of  the  clerk  nnintelligible  also? 

They  were  not. 

You  couldn't  understand  what  the  clerk  Baid  7    A. 

Yes?    A.     I  understood  what  the  clerk  said. 

What  did  he  say  ? 

I  cannot  remember  ;  I  understood  what  the  clerk  Bi 

the  judge  said, — not  the  order  he  intended  to  give,  b 
personal  matter  to  me.     I  didn't  pay  particulax  atten 

Do  yon  know  who  either  of  the  attorneyM  were  that 
fer  the  question?    A.     No,  I  don't  remember  at  all. 

Did  they  have  a  dispute  over  it  as  to  what  the  oi 
d  be?     A,    That  I  don  t  remember. 

You  don't  remember  whether  they  took  any  part  i 
A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Was  this  when  you  first  went  in  there? 

I  think  there  had  been  other  business  going  od,  bat 
it  related  to  ;  it  did  not  conoero  me. 

Wae  thia  about  when  the  court  adjourned  ? 
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Senator  Hixss.    Mr.  President.     It  seems  to  be  conceded  upon  the 
gptft  of  the  proeecution  also  upon  the  part  of  the  defense,  that  the  power 
m  issuing  subpoenas  for  the  witnesses  rests  in  the  court.     And  certain- 
if  all  the  precedenjbs  that  have  been  cited  show  that  to  be  the  fact.     The 
pntion  is  in  effect  that  the  application  for  the  abrogation  of  the  order  in 
legard  to  the  number  of  witnesses  be  committed.     It  seems  to  me  that  that 
firould  be  a  very  safe  and  proper  course  for  the  Senate  now  to  adopt,  for 
Hob  reason :     This  order  that  has  been  adopted   can  hardly  be  char- 
«Memed  as  restricting  the  number  of  witnesses  for  it  aUows  a  hundred 
witnesses  on  each  side.    There  certainly  is  not  much  restriction  in  an 
mdtr  that  permits  that  number  of  witnesses  to  be  examined. 
Senator  Powers.     It  restricts  to  a  hundred,  doesn't  it  ? 
Smator  Hinds.    A  hundred  on  each  side. 
Senator  Powers.    That  is  a  limitation  then. 

tsenator  Hinds.  If  a  hundred  is  a  limitation  then  it  is  a  limitation  ; 
hnX  the  privilege  of  examining  a  hundred  witnesses  is  not  much  of  a 
nitriction.  If,  however,  when  the  prosecution  have  examined  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  that  the  rule  permits  them  to  call  and  authorizes  the 
Bteretary  to  issue  subpoenas  for  and  they  hnd  that  there  is  a  neces- 
;  liU  upon  their  part  to  have  more  they  can  make  application  for  leave 
to  asne  further  subpoenas.  The  order  itself  provides  that  as  a  remedy 
far  such  a  condition,  if  they  should  find  themselves  in  such  a  condition. 
Sow,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  proper  to  go  on  with 
the  examination  of  these  witnesses.  It  may  be,  when  the 
Stole  have  got  through  their  examination,  the  court  will  be  met  by  a 
aotion  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to  be  discharged  from  one  or  more 
« t  dosen  of  these  articles,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  proof  to  sustain 
them.  If  so  it  will  be  a  subject  for  the  Senate,  as  a  court,  to  consider. 
If  the  respondent  should  be  thus  discharged  from  one  or  more  of  these 
ii&les,  he  certainly  will  have  no  occasion  for  subjMi^naing  more  than  five 
witnesses  upon  those,  and  he  has  the  power  to  call  for  subpoenas  to'the 
atent  of  five  upon  those.  If,  however,  when  the  prosecution  have 
ittted  their  case,  and  these  matters  have  been  considered  and  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  the  respondent  finds  it  desirable  to  call  for  further 
witncsees, — ^the  subpoenas  for  which  he  cannot  now  receive  under  the 
nile-=<fcfn  will  be  an  ample  opportunity  afforded  him  to  make  the  ap- 
fiication.  He  can  then  state  the  articles  as  to  which  they  are  desired 
to  be  called.  He  can  state  their  names  and  their  residences.  All  the 
infwmation,  or  at  least  sufficient  information  for  the  court  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  his  application  can  then  be  presented. 

Now  the  right  and  the  power  of  issuing  8ubp<Bnas  rests  with  the  court 
•loae*,  the  court  has  a  right,  and  under  certain  circumstances  it  would 
be  very  proper  for  the  court  to  exercise  the  ri^ht  of  requiring  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  and  the  articles  to  which  their  testimony  is  supposed 
to  rdate.  Ordinarily*,  when  subp<£nas  in  a  criminal  case  are  issued  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  upon  the  application  of  a  defendant,  the  court 
reqiQTeg  the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  facts  expected  to  be  proved 
bj  them ;  and  the  court  then  determines  whether  or  not  the  subptBuas 
ibaQ be  issued.  This  is  also  shown  to  be  the  practice  in  impeachment 
triab,  by  the  feet  that  in  all  of  these  trials  which  have  been  cited,  the  court 
h«  ordered  subpoenas  to  be  issued  upon  such  a  showing  ;  as  much  as 
to  say  that  witboul  the  order  there  is  no  right  to  their  issuance.  In 
the  rerj  first  authority  cited,  I  understand  there  was  a  limitation  not  to 
w  hundred  witnesses  but  a  limitation  to  twelve  witnesses.    That  is 
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the  construction  I  put  upon  the  languaee  of  the  order,  "  that  twd^ 
subpoenas  shall  be  issuea"  and  only  twdve, — calling  for  a  subpoena  m 
each  witi^ess,  is  the  idea  of  the  order.  Now,  in  this  case,  if  tnere  hai 
been  a  necessity  for  a  greater  number  of  subpoenas,  oz  a  greater  iiumW 
of  witnesses,  a  greater  number  would  have  been  granted  by  the  coin 
upon  a  proper  showing. 

If  this  application  goes  to  the  committee,  the  committee  will  have  anf 
pie  time  before  either  the  prosecution  or  defense  will  have  any  use  ftj 
these  additional  witnesses,  to  consider  and  report  what  will  be  advisaU 
in  that  regard.  At  the  same  time  I  would  desire  to  seethe  order  preeei 
ted  by  the  Senator  from  Fillmore  (Mr.  Powers),  also  go  to  that  conimii 
tee  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  offer  as  an  amendment  that  it  also  go  in  tM 
same  connection,  and  let  the  committee  take  sufficient  time  to  consichi 
them.  There  is  no  hurry  about  considering  the  matter.  If  we  are  l| 
examine  a  hundred  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  is  Soiqj 
to  take  us  weeks  and  it  may  be  prolonged  into  months  before  any  wil 
nesses  will  be  called  upon  the  part  of  the  defense.  There  will  then  fai 
no  necessity  for  the  defense  of  even  the  expense  of  a  hundred  witnessetfii 
at  the  most  not  of  any  additional  witnesses.  So  I  say  that  while  I  nd 
in  favor  of  giving  a  full,  complete  and  ample  opportunity  to  the  respod 
dent  to  present  his  case  in  his  own  behalf  and  with  his  own  witnesses  4J 
almost  any  number  that  they  may  deem  desirable,  and  probably  shd 
make  no  objection  to  any  number  that  thej  might  name  as  being  desip 
able  upon  tneir  part  upon  any  article,  I  think  we  had  better  as  a  coull 
stitt  hold  that  matter  in  abeyance  for  future  consideration,  because  iw 
have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  the  proceedings  at  which  any  addii 
tional  number  of  witnesses  are  necessary.  When  we  do  reach  that  stall 
of  the  proceedings,  we  can  take  the  matter  up  and  consider  it  more  un 
telligently,  on  our  part,  and  more  certainly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  d0t 
fense  itself.  They  will  then  be  better  prepared  to  inform  the  court  hoU 
many  more  subpoenas  they  need. 

Tne  prosecution,  at  the  close  of  their  case,  may  also  desire  further  wifc 
nesses.  They  will  also  then  be  able  to  inform  the  court  how  many  moflB 
witnesses  they  desire  to  subpoena  on  their  part.  I  think  the  committal 
would  be  a  proper  disposition  of  the  entire  matter. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  frcHB 
Scott  [Mr.  Hinds]  whether  he  does  not  regard  it  as  desirable  in  the  he* 
ginning,  before  the  managers  (feeling  that  they  are  limited  now  under 
the  rule  to  five  witnesses)  commence  th^  case,  to  decide  whether  they 
are  to  be  limited  or  not, — whether  it  will  not  be  a  cause  of  complaint  ott 
their  part  afterwards  if  they  feel  that  they  are  limited  to  five  witnesses 
and  then  that  limitation  being  removed,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  in 
winding  up  the  case,  they  will  Tiot  have  cause  for  complaint  and  m^ 
"  we  were  limited  to  five  witnesses  and  we  ask  you  also  to  limit  tat 
respondent  to  five."  Is  it  not  desirable  that  we  should  establish  soms 
kind  of  a  rule  in  the  beginning,  if  the  one  already  established  is  to  be 
disturbed  at  all. 

Senator  Hinds.  In  answer  I  would  say  that  the  rule  already -estab* 
lished  seems  to  be  to  limit  to  five  witnesses  to  each  article  unless  other* 
wise  ordered.  That  is  a  rule  that  is  still  in  operation,  and  woidd  re* 
main  in  operation,  guiding  (both  sides  until  it  were  changed.  Now  I 
do  not  understand  that  the  Managers  claim  at  this  time  any  desire  upcm 
their  part,  to  change  or  modify  that  rule.    Certainly  the  manager  Uml 
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ke  a  short  time  ago,  [Mr.  Collins]  did  not  suggest  any  change  as  de- 
ble  on  their  part. 
Senator  Powers.    Provided  it  is  not  changed  for'Jthe  benefit]of  the 
ndent,  but  suppose  that  it  should  be  changed   in  their  interest, 
n  would  they  be  satisfied  ? 

Senator  Hinds.  It  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  court  to  make  any 
ral  change  whatever,  but  to  make  all  the  change  that  the  circum- 
nces,  when  they  arise  show  desirable.  I  think  that  the  order  that  has 
adopted  had  better  stand  just  as  it  is,  until  necessity  arises  for  ite 
plication  or  the  application  for  a  change.  ^  Now,  if  the  managers  find 
K>n  their  part  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  change  in  that,  they  know 
t  it  is  open  to  them  to  make  the  application.  They  do  not  know  that 
is  any  d^ireon  their  part  or  any  necessity  ;  they  may  find  when 
get  through  with  the  number  of  witnesses  that  they  are  now  author- 
to  produce  that  they  do  not  wish  upon  their  part  any  change,  even 
ough  the  defense  does  desire  additional  witnesses,  and  we  may  grant 
e  application  to  the  defense  and  deny  it  to  the  State,  according  to  what 
judgment  would  be  when  the  application  is  made.  There  certainly 
ample  time  for  that  ^because  these  one  hundred  witnesses  cannot  be 
of  in  a  few  days.  It  is  going  to  take  weeks,  according  to  all  past 
Experience,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  to  get  through  on  the  part 
«f  the  prosecution. 

Senator  Powers.  But  we  shall  dispose  of  one  article  sometimes  per- 
liape  in  half  a  day. 

^nator  Hikds.  We  might  dispose  in  some  instances  of  half  a  dozen 
iritQi^ses  in  a  day.  We  might  dispose  of  a  whole  article  or  of  several 
aiticles  in  a  day.  But  take  the  whole  as  a  whole,  it  is  going  to  take 
iweks  to  make  an  examination  of  a  hundred  witnesses  on  any  subject,  I 
dont  care  what  it  is  ;  because  there  is  not  only  the  examination  in  chief 
tat  there  is  also  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  !^Ianager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  the  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
desire  of  the  managers  leads  me  to  say  this  :  That  when  this  rule  was 
adopted  as  I  read  it,  "  The  number  of  witnesses  permitted  by  the  court 
fihall  be  five  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution  and  a  like  number  on  the 

Crt  of  the  defense  to  each  article  of  impeachment,"  it  will  be  remem- 
,  red  that  two  articles  of  impeachment  were  directed  by  the  order  of 
the  Senate  to  be  made  more  specific,  by  filing  specifications  under  those 
articles-  That  has  b^n  done,  and  I  think  some  seven  or  eight  specifica- 
tions under  those  two  articles  have  been  filed,  and  served  upon  the  re- 
ipondent.  The  rule  as  it  now  stands  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  it, 
would  limit  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  to  but  five  witnesses  to  sub- 
stantiate seven  distinct  and  separate  offenses,  or  charges.  Now  the  man- 
apre  would  ask  that  this  rule, — ^and  will  ask  at  sometime  during  the 
investigation  of  this  matter,  that  the  word  "  specifications  "  be  added 
after  the  word  article,  so  that  the  rule  would  read  "  and  a  like  number  upon 
the  part  of  the  defense,  to  each  article  or  specification  of  im[>eachment," 
which  would  increase  the  number  of  witnesses  by  five  to  each  of  those 
specifications  ;  and  my  recollection  is  that  there  are  seven,  making  thirtv- 
m  more  than  the  hundred.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  rule  as  it 
stands,  as  to  the  limit  of  the  witnesses,  but  for  my  part  as  one  of  the 
oaDagers  I  should  like  that  rule  to  be  a  little  more  flexible  in  that  the 
whole  number  of  witnesses  that  are  allowed  here  might  be  used  both  for 
fte  pfosecution  or  the  defense,  whether  they  apply  to  any  particular  article 
or  nol,  •      ' 
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can  give  it ;  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
inot  tell  whether  it  was  the  first  or  last 
Vee,  sir,  I  should  say  it  was  not  the  fin 
t  was  the  second  but  it  may  have  been 
not  Bay  as  to  that  as  I  don't  remember, 
^ou  think  it  was  about  the  fourth  or  fit 
No,  I  don't  say  that ;  I  say  it  may  ha' 
I  it  was  not  the  first,  second  or  third 
not  say  other  than  I  have  stated. 
Well  there  was  an  indictment  pending 
nt? 

The  demurrer  to  the  indictment  had 
st  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  com 
the  grand  jury;  that  was  the  point. 
Sow  was  the  decision,  sustaining  the  d 
t  demurrer  and  the  question  as  to  wh 
sd  all  taken  upon  the  same  day;  decidf 
My  opinion  is  that  that  immediately  af 
e6  there  arose  a  question  as  to  whethei 

Now  immediately  after  the  demurrer  w 
wt? 

It  was  a^ued  before  it  was  sustained,  i 
rhe  court  decided  that  question  as 
)d  immediately  upon  the  argument,  dii 
I  think  the  court  took  it  under  consid 
to  that;  my  impression  is  now  that  tl 
'er  did  not  immediately  follow  the  ai 
my  opinion  now,  and  that  is  the  besi 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  swearing 
Sow  at  what  time  of  the  day  was  th 
■er  rendered  ? 

Well   I   think  the  venire   for  the  grai 
>n  ray  impression  is  that  the  decision 
de  about  that  time.     I  would  not  be 
lave  elapsed  sine*  then  and  I  don't  rem 
*Iow  this  was  the  occasion  that  you  th< 
This  is  one  of  the  occasions  that  I  thou 
of  -liquor  ;  as  to  how  much,  why,  I 
t  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  under  thi 
How  was  that  rendered  apparent  ? 
By  his  rather  confused  manner,  and   b; 
A'hat  did  he  say  that  was  confused  ? 
iVell  I  would  not  pretend  to  use  the  ex 
court  because  I   don't  remember  it 
>w,  is,  from  his  general  manner  and  at; 
direction. 

rt'ell  describe  what  he  did  and  said  ? 
I  say  I  would  not  pretend  to  do  tha 
>ion  that  E  have. 

iVell,  if  you  remember  thatanimpres 
y  his  actions  and  sayings  at  that  time 
and  sayings  ?    A.     No  sir,  I  can't. 
Jan't  you  describe  any  of  them  ? 
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He  PREdiDENT.  le  the  Senate  reddy  for  the  question? .  The  q^aestion 
A  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Campbell  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on 
irek9. 

•  The  ayes  and  nave  were  then  called  and  the  President  said:  The  nays 
appear  to  have  it.    The  nays  have  it;,  the  motion  is  lost.     The  question 

;  How  recurs  upon  the  nioti=on  of  Senator  Powers  which  is  that  the  rule 
fimiting  the  number  of  witnesses  to  five  on  each  article  of  impeachment 
be  rescinded. 
Senator  Campbell.    I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
[i^nator  Powebs.    Mr.  President,  1  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time 

'  of  the  Senate  more  than  a  minute  more,  for  I  have  already  talked  more 
perhaps  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  But  when  I  feel  upon  any  subject, 
I  feel  strongly  sometimes.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  not  only  the  managers  and  the  respondent,  but  all  of  us  are  indi- 
vidoally  and  eqnally  interested.  For  we  are  all  managers  on  the  floor 
ol  this  Senate;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  are  all  respondents.     I 

•  can  very  ea^ilv  conceive  of  a  ca«e  where  the  dearest  and  most  sacred 
rights  of  the  i)eople  at  large,  throughout  the  state,  may  be.  menaced 
tkraugh  an  irfipeachment  of  this  kind,  and  hence  a  case  where  it  would 

f  not  be  simply  a  personal  matter  with  the  judge  or  any  officer  who  might 
bcnnpeacned  but  where  the  whole  .  State  as  a  State  might  be  affected, 

^  and  hence  as  I  said  before  we  are  all  respondents  as  far  as  endeavoring 
to  obtain  justice  is  ooncemed  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  case. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  trenching  upon  dan- 
jgmm  ground  to  open  the  flood-gates  and  let  in  all  the  witnesses  that 
the  respondent  sees  fit  to  have  brought  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
w^ght  to  he  some  reetriction,  and  I  think  the  rule  adopted  was  a  wise 
one.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  rule  adopted  that  if  uj)on  a  proper 
showing  other  witnesses  are  by  necessity  require<l,  we  can  order  and 
8irect  them  to  be  brought  in.  We  can  allow  suhixMiits  to  be  issued,  and 
the  parties  upon  a  proper  showing  can  bring  them  in  here  and  have 
them  testify.  I  think  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  the  rule  which 
ie  did.  This  idea  about  this  being  a  criminal  prosecution  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  that  nonsense  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  not  a  criminal  pros- 
«ration:  it  has  none  of  the  elements  of  a  criminal  prosecution  from  be- 
paingto  end:  and  I  say,  that  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  such  nonsense  as 
thitthe better  we  will  undeiBtand  our  position  here.  Thee  onstitution  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  witnesses  in  this  case.  It  is  amatter 
whidi  is  entirelv  within  our  discretion.  We  can  limit  or  confine  to  anv 
«*rtain  number,  or,  we  mav,  as  the  Senator  from  Scott  savs,  allow  two 
or  three  hundred  to  come  in.  That  is  the  restriction  we  have  placed 
ttpon  this  matter.  Now,  by  the  amended  articles  and  under  the  specifi- 
ffltions,  there  will  be  seventy  more  witnesses  required  acc6rding  to  the 
pwsent  rale;  and  yet  this  is  called  a  restriction  !  I  am  a.s  strongly  in 
fcvOT  of  meteing  out  justice  to  this  respondent  as  any  man  that  treads 
the  soil  of  Minnesota.  -  There  is  no  man  more  anxious  that  he  shall  have 
josfee  done  him:  no  Senator  or  member  of  this  court  more  anxious 
that  both  sides  should  have  a  feir  investigation  than  myself  I  have 
^  friendly  to  the  respondent  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, — and 
nttesubject  of  politics  has  been  brought  up  here, — I  will  say  that  we 
Wong  to  the  same  jk^tical  party.  I  have  been  his  personal  friend  and 
tti  now  anxious  that  justice  should  be  meted  out  to  him,  but  I  am  not 
*ffliBg  thai  the  flood-gates  shald  be  opened,  and  that  all  the  witnesses 
"<?  he  Immgbl  in  here  that  -either  side  .  may  see  fit  to .  bring.     Why 
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the  twenty -five  thousand  dollars"  appropriated  for  this  impeachmfli 
trial  will  be  exhausted  and  the  vouchers  for  our  pay  will  have  to  beij 
pudiated,  or  we  shall  have  to  be  compelled  to  take  only  twenty-Al 
Kients  on*the'[dollar,  or  else  we  shall'have  to  call  an  extra  session  of  tfj 
legislature  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  on.  j 

Senator  Powers.  It  might  be  te^en  out  of  the  school  fund.   (Laughteij 
Senator  D.  Buck.     It  could  come  out  of  the  school  fund,  yes,  a4| 
shipped  out  of  the  State  in  an  extra  car.     (Laughter.)  \ 

My  own  feelings  at  the  present  are  to  let  the  rule  stand  as  it  does.  ] 
during  the  trial  it  shall  appear  necessary  it  will  be  modified  for  the  ■ 
terests  of  the  respondent  or  the  State.  If  the  respondent  shows  hm 
that  he  needs  more  witnesses,  that  other  witnesses  are  material  andnecii| 
sary  to  come  in  here  and  testify  in  his  behalf,  in  order  that  he  may 
oeive  justice  and  in  order  that  this  case  shall  be  tried  equitably 
properly  I  shall  vote  for  it  and  shall  vote  to  modify  the  rule  if  n 
But  I  say  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  chapge 
rule.  Let  us  go  on  as  we  are  and  upon  a  proper  showing  if  n 
for  either  side,  I  am  AviUing  to  vote  to  change  it. 

The  PREsiDiii^T.     Senator  Hinds  moves  the  following  as  an 

ment  to  the  motion  :    That  when  the  number  of  witnesses  allowed 

the  prosecution  have  been  examined  either  party  desiring  subpoenas 

other  witnesses  not  now  allowed  may  apply  to  the  court,  for  8ub_ 

for  the  same,  showing  to  which  article  their  evidence  will  relate  and 

name  and  residence  of  the  witnesses.  J 

The  President.    The  question  will  be  upon  the  amendment  of  tU 

^ntleman  from  Scott.  \  ] 

Senator  Powers.     How  is  that  amendment  worded  ?  Will  you  pleaM| 

read  it  again.  I 

The  Clerk  then  re-read  the  proposed  amendment.  | 

Senator  Powers.     Well,  they  have  the  right  to  apply  now,  whethei 

their  request  is  granted  or  not,  is  another  question. 

The  Clerk.  This  indicates  the  time  wnen  they  may  regularly  applf^ 
Senator  Hinds.  This  amendment  was  suggested  when  the  counsel  fif| 
the  respondent  read  certain  testimony  that  he  asserted  was  all  that  waij 
introduced  before  the  House  committee,  upon  which  a  certain  article  cl 
impeachment  was  founded.  Now  supposing  the  same  contingenqf' 
should  arise  upon  this  trial :  that  when  the  prosecution  have  rested  fii 
ally  and  have  introduced  no  farther  evidence  upon  that,  or  a  dozen,  or 
all  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  then  what  was  there  stated,  will  them 
be  any  necessity  for  su  opoenaing  any  additional  witnesses  upon  the  part 
of  the  defense. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  this  court,  having  ift 
mind  the  interests  of  the  State  at  large,  aa  well  as  of  the  respondeat 
to  postpone  any  final  action  upon  this  application  until  we  have  heaitt 
the  prosecution,  and  then,  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  one  or  more  of  thoee 
articles  were  supported  by  no  other  evidence  than  what  was  there  stated^ 
or  by  any  evidence  that  was  clearly  insufficient  to  maintain  the  ehaigv 
upon  the  part  of  the  State,  why  should  we  put  even  the  respondent  te 
the  necessity  of  preparing  any  further  proof  as  to  those  articles,  or  impa»: 
upon  the  State  the  burden  or  necessity  of  paying  for  any  further  or  ad- 
ditional witnesses  in  regard  to  them  ?  While  that  may  be  true  as  to 
such  articles  as  should  be  left  in  that  situation — if  any  of  them  shoulA 
be  so  left — ^the  satme  thing  might  arise  generally.  Why  takeupihti 
matter  now,  said  finally  dispose  of  it,  when  it  may  be  we^s  and  month 
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the  occasion  will  arise — if  it  ever  does  arise-^when  the  respondent 
any  iurther  witnesses  than  those  that  he  is  now  authorized  to 
sobpcenas  for ;  and  that  is  all ;  it  answers  the  present  application 
Igr  Opening  a  further  consideration  of  it  until  we  hear  what  the  pros- 
ieotion  have  to  present  before  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  all  the  respond- 
M  am  ask  for,  and  preserves,  also,  the  rights  of  the  prosecution  as 
fd.  I  am  very  strong  in  my  conviction  that  it  is  acting  the  part  of 
l»dom  to  postpone  this  matter  until  we  have  heard  from  the  prosecu- 
jkxL  If  the  prosecutors  do  not  desire,  on  their  part,  any  further  lati- 
tude in  regard  to  witnesses  than  they  already  have.  Certainly  the  re- 
fpoodent  knows  what  he  has  to  meet  and  if  he  has  to  meet  matters  that 
ihimdied  witnesses  on  the  basis  of  five  witnesses  to  each  article,  or,  as 
It  will  be  now  multiplied,  with  the  construction  that  the  Senate  will  vol- 
Stttirily  give  to  these  specifications,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses  ; 
if  ODetundred  and  thirty  witnesses  are  not  sufficient  they  certainly  will 
:le  in  I  situation  to  point  out  clearly  to  the  court  their  necessity,  and, 
B»t  certainly,  when  that  occasion  arises.  I  think  there  will  not  be  a 
&Bcnting  voice  in  this  court  to  oppose  it. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to  what 
1  We  already  said.  Posssibly  there  may  be  some  of  the  articles  upon 
rtich  there  will  be  no  proof  offered  upon  the  part  of  the  State,  or  if 
ivoof  is  offered  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  allegation  on 
them,  and,  therefore,  the  respondent  here  may  have  to  subpoena  fifteen 
or  twenty  witnesses,  or  more  witnesses  to  meet  the  charges  contained  in 
ttticlea  that  may  never  be  moved  or  be  withdrawn  and  abandoned. 
Fow,  understand  that  the  method  of  procedure  will  be  for  the  State — 
perhapfl  I  am  not  correctly  informed  on  that  point,  but  my  belief  was 
tbatthe  State  would  introduce  its  evidence,  under  each  article,  in  sup- 
port of  the  auctions  contained  in  them  ;  and  that  which  it  had  fin- 
ulied  its  whole  case.  Embracing  the  evidence  from  the  beginning  to 
ftp  end,  the  respondent  would  then  come  in  and  meet  each  charge  as  he 
sees  fit  Now,  if  they  take  up  charge  or  article,  number  one  on  the 
pirt  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no  proof — or  proof  that,  in  its  effects,  ap- 
pximate  to  noiliing — ^there  will  be  no  neea  for  the  respondent  to  have 
^)there  for  two,  three  or  four  weeks,  fifteen,  twenty  or  forty  witnesses 
to  meet  that  article.  So  that  you  see  that  if  you  repeal  the  resolution 
•order  we  shall  be  getting  into  deep  water,  where  we  shall  not  know 
wr  exact  position,  and  it  seems  to  me  with  due  deference  to  other  gen- 
tanen,  that  if  the  Senate  allows  the  matter  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  and 
I  determines  the  question  when  it  arises  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our 
'  proceeding,  that  we  shall  be  in  much  better  shape  to  do  substantial 


Bcnator  Adams.  I  wish  to  reply  to  some  points  in  the  argument  of 
my  learned  friend,  the  Senator  from  Le  Sueur,  and  also  to  the  remarks 
« the  Senator  from  Scott  county.  My  opposition  to  this  rule  grows  out 
rfconaderations  entirely  outside  of  tnis  particular  case.  As  I  before 
j^arked,  I  do  not  wish,  as  a  Senator,  to  become  a  party  to  the  estab- 
flmment  of  a  precedent  that  may  be  cited  and  used  in  the  future  to  the 
Knous  injury  of  some  innocent  person,  and,  if  injury  results  from  the 
oWJishment  of  awrong  precedent,  I  do  not  desire  that  any  portion  of 
the  blame  which  we  necessarily  invoke  upon  this  Senate,  should  be  laid 
•tiny  door.  The  point,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Senator  from  LeSueur 
»that  this  is  not  a  criminal  trial ;  that  it  bears  no  relation  to  a  crimi- 
wl  trial.   The  charges,  I  believe,  however,  differ  very  materially  from 
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I.    But  you  know  whether  he  waa  blind,  doot  v 

L.     I  didn't  ask  faim,  and  he  didn't  Bay  he  cotilat 

;.     Wae  there  anything  else  about  his  appeara 

■pose  he  wae  under  the  influence  of  hquor. 

L.     No,  eir,  I  don't  think  of  anything. 

[.    You  don't  think  there  was  anything  else  exce 

L.     I  Bay  his  manner  and  appearance. 

j.     Now  was  there  any  other  time  durii^  the 

t  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  Judge  Cox  w 

bench?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

|.     When? 

L.     It  was  during  an  evening  Bession,  I  think,  of ' 

i.    What  case  waB  on  trial  ? 

L.     I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  was  a: 

l     Who  made  the  motion? 

L.     I  think  it  was  made  by  Senator  Wilkioson  o 

sndant. 

[.     Did  you  hear  Mr.  Graham's  teBtimony? 

L.    I  heard  his  testimony. 

I.    Ib  that  the  same  occasion  to  which  he  referre< 

L.     I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

l    Wae  it  just  after  the  trial  of  the  State  against 

k.    As  to  that  I  would  not  eay. 

I    Can  you  t«ll  what  day  of  the  term  that  wae? 

L,     No,  sir;  I  can't,  I  don't  remember,  Senator  Wi 

lotion. 

I    For  what? 

L.     WeU,  it  was  in  r^ard  I  think  to  some  liquor 

it  or  Bomething  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  best  of  n 

t.    Who  wae  opposing  it? 

..    Well,  I  think  the  county  attorney  wae  opposed 

making — 

[.     Didn't  say  anything  did  he? 

L,    I  dont  think  he  said  much. 

!.     He  was  quiet? 

L.     He  wae  quiet,  quite  passive  ;  now  the  case,  a 

ik,  was  one  of  these  liquor  cases  in  my  opinion. 

!.     Could  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  (sQendar  whi 

L..     I  could  tell  one  of  which  I  think  it  waa,  but 

it  particular  one.    (Calendar  handed  wituese.) 

j.     See  if  you  think  it  is  on  that  calendar? 

L.     I  think  it  was  the  first  case  on  the  calendar. 

e. 

!-     What  istbe  title  of  it? 

L.    State  of  Minnesota  against  Hyde. 

\.    What  was  the  motion? 

L.     I  think  they   made  a  motion  to  dismiss  tl 

lid  not  be  Bure. 

;.     Who  was  present?    Mr.  Dunn  was  present, 

ik  Mr.  BlaiedcU  and  myself. 

j.     Wae  the  aheriff  there,  Mr.  Bei^? 

L.     I  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  there. 

|.    Was  Mr.  Gale  or  Mr.  Shanksthere? 

L.    I  think  Mr.  Gale  was  there. 
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deny   the  obligatory  mandates,  either  of  the  common  law  or  of 
statutory  law.    This  is  a  court  for  the  trial,  of   a  crime,   by  im- 
ent,  on  presentment,  the  same  as  is  done  in  your  district  court, 
the  criminal  is  presented  by  the  grand  jury  and  held  to  trial 
the  district  judge.     Here  the  great  State  of   Minnesota,  through 
House  of  Representatives,  sitting  as  a  grand  jury  in  the  case  has  pre- 
'  ariieles  of   impeachment  against  the  respondent,  and  you,  gen- 
,  in  your  collective  capacity  as  a  Senate,  represent,  to-day,  pre- 
y  the  character  and  position  of  a   judge  of  the  district  court  on 
bench  when  called  upon  to  try  a  criminal   for  crimes  of  the  same 
r  contained  in  bills  of  indictment. 
Senator  Crooks.    Question. 
"The  President.    The  question  is  upon  thc'ad option  of  the  amend- 

t  offered  by  Senator  Hinds. 

Saoator  Hinds.    Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  sen- 

ftom   Dakota  in  his  illustration  of  the  nature  and  power  of  this 

,  I  would  say  this,  that  the  proposition  which  is  contained  in    this 

posed  amendment  places  or  attempts  to  place  this  court  in  as    near 

sanie  position  that  a  criminal  court  occupies  as  it  is    possible    to 

it^  with  the  rule  or  order  that  has  already   been  adopted.    The 

oe  of  criminal  courts  in  regard  to  the  production    of    evidence    is 

The  State  issues  its  own  subpcenas,  upon  its  own  motion,  to  any 

t  that  the  State  deems  necessary.     Her  original  order  that    this 

has  adopted  has  restricted  the  prosecution  in  that    regard.    That 

inly,  is  no  detriment  to  the  respondent.    Criminal  courts  in    the 

uction  of  witnesses  under  subpoenas,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in 

of  the  defendant,  determines  upon  his  application   what  witnes- 

shall  be  subpoenaed,  and  none  are  subpoenaed  except  upon  the  special 

ler  of  the  court,  because  the  court  does  not  issue    general  subpoenas 

criminal  cases,  for  the  defendant  to  fill  out  and   bring  in  at  the  ex- 

of  the  State  any  witnesses  that  he  sees  fit  to;  but  application  must 

be  made  to  the  court  and  the  court  directs  subpoenas  to  issue   for 

that  and  other  witnesses. 

We  have  perhaps,  the  strongest  illustration  of  this  rule  in  the    trial 

is  now  in  progress  in  Washington.     The  assassin  of  President  Gar- 

has  no  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  him  at  the  expense  of   the-govern- 

t    except    on    his    application  to  the  court  giving  the  name  and 

isidence  of  each  witness.    This  court,  however,  has  adopted  a  rule  that 

far  beyond  the  practice  in  criminal  cases  in  that  regard,  because  it 

tts  into  the  hands  of  the  respondent  here  a  blank  subpoena  in  which 
fiU  out  the  names  of  130  witnesses.  That  certainly  is  giving  into 
Ae  hands  of  the  respondent  far  greater  privilege  than  a  defendant  upon 
i  criminal  trial  has.  His  proposed  amendment  to  the  order  does  not 
liodify  that  in  any  degree;  but  still  holds  out  to  the  respondent,  and,  at 
be  same  time,  to  the  State,  the  right  upon  application  to  the  Senate, 
ifier  the  State  has  rested  its  case  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
flnt  they  now  propose  to  introduce. 

Senator  Castle.  I  think  I  must  have  misunderstc>od  the  Senator 
ftom  Scott  coimty.'  I  would  enquire  of  him  whethar  he  lays  it  down  as 
a  legal  proposition,  that  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  can  only  issue  a 
dubpoena  by  consent  of  the  court.  I  would  ask  whether  he  desires  this 
flbnate  to  understand  that  he  makes  that  as  a  statement  of  law. 

Senator  Hinds.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  lay  it  down  either  with  that  idea 
or  in  that  huiguage* 
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Senator  Castle.  Or,  that  a  criminal  in  a  criminal  case,  can  get  a  sofai 
poena  for  witnesses  in  his  favor  only  upon  application  to  the  court  | 
Does  the  honorable  Senator  desire  to  be  understood  as  advocating  eith€| 
one  of  those  propositions  ?  j 

Sena,tor  Hinds.  I  do,  with  this  modification  :  In  cases  where  th^ 
State  is  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  witnesses  subpoened  in  behalf  of  the  deH 
fendant.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  proposition  that  we  are  hew 
defending.  "j 

Senator  Castle.  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  either  thi 
Senator  or  myself  was  exceedingly  misinformed,  if  his  proposition^  as  I 
understood,  was  true.  I  have  practiced  in  criminal  courts  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  have  assisted  in  the  trial  of  a  great  many  criminal  casfliy 
and  never  before  known  ©r  heard  of  a  lawyer  or  any  other  man,  advaiH 
cing  the  proposition  that  a  defendant  on  trial  before  a  district  court  waa; 
not  entitled  to  subpoenas  to  any  extent  whatever, — not  as  a  matter 
of  grdcey  but  as  a  matter  of  right ;  not  as  a  matter  of  favor  from  tiul 
court,  but  as  one  of  those  solemn  rights  that  are  guaranteed  to  us  under  th^ 
constitution  of  our  State,  and  under  the  common  law  of  England;  tM 
right  of  every  defendant  to  have  the  compulsory  process  of  the  couHj 
for  all  the  witnesses  that  he  may  desire  to  demonstrate  his  innocence.  % 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  no  lawyer  will  question  that  propositioiLf 
So  far  as  the  modified  proposition  as  to  paying  the  witnesses  upon  the? 
part  of  the  State  is  concerned,  that  is  entirely  outside  of  this  case  I 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  further  than  what  I^ 
said  when  this  rule  was  adopted.  I  then  asked  any  member  of  that 
committee  on  rules  to  show  me  a  precedent  in  any  land  where  constita*. 
tional  liberty  obtains,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  at  com- 
mon law,  or  growing  out  of  the  common  law,  or  at  civil  law,  where,  uponl 
general  questions,  a  party,  plaintiff"  or  defendant,  was  ever  limited  as  to^ 
the  number  of  his  witnesses.  None  was  produced  then;  none  is  pro-i 
duced  now,  and,  for  the  very  best  possible  reasons,  none  can  be  pro-i 
ducetl.  And  hence  we  art  met,  face  to  face,  with  the  [Startling  propositi 
tion  that  we,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  propose  to  adopts; 
rule  without  a  precedent  and  contrary  alike  to  precedent,  to  correct  prin* 
ci pies  of  law,  to  common  justice  and  common  right.  *  >\ 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  did  not  vote  for  the  adoption  of  those  rules. 
I  shall  most  assuredly  vote  in  favor  of  abrogating  them.     Our  oaths,  our 
consciences,  our  interest  bind  us  to  decide  this  matter  according  to  lawi 
and  evidence.     It  is  said,  almost  flippantly,  that  we  are  a  law  unto  our*; 
selves,  so  far  as  a  power  exists,  under  a  constitution  such  as  ours,  of 
remedying  decisions  that  is  wrong,  I  admit  that  it  is  true.     There  is  no  j 
appeal  from  this  tribunal.     It  is  a  court  of  last  resort,  armed  with  extra-  \ 
ordinary  powers.     From  the  very  fact  that  we  possess  a  power  so  extra^^ 
ordipary,  and  so  great  that  it  will  reach  the  highest  in  the  land,  we 
ought   carefully  to  weigh  every  act  of  ours  that  shall  tread  upon  the 
old  landmarks  and  the  old  principles  pf  constitutional  law.     I  say,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  an  evil  day  to  the  escutchen  of  Minnesota,  it  will  be. 
an  evil  day  to  the  Senate  of  Minnesota,  if  it  shall  be  proclaimed  by  us 
abroad  in  the  land,  that  we  are  a  law  unto  ourselves,  that  we  ignore  law,  I 
ignore  precedent,  ignore  everything,  but  our  own  will.  I 

fi  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  excuse  that  is  offered  for  a  rule  of  this  charactei!;i| 

fjt'  Why,  the  excuse  is,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  that  there  will  not  W] 

ncion^y  enough  to  pay  all  these  witnesses.    That  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
after  its  representatives  have  preferred  charges  against  one  of  its.  officers 
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-•fliiBribey"Imve  broujzht  him  before  the  Senate  to  answer  tb  "grave  crimes 
'^9Jkd  misdemeanorB,  shall,  say  to  the  Senate  of  Minnesota,  the  trial  court.  • 
I  we  will  liamper  you  ;  we  will  not  permit  you  to  Uy  the  case ;  we  will 
loot  permit  you  to  do  justice  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
which  has  preferred  these  solemn  charges,  nor  permit  you  upon  the 
other  hand  to  do  justice  to  the  respondent  who  is  arraigned  to  answer 
to  them.      Why,  Mr.  President,  such  an  argument  should  never  be  con- 
sidered by  a  sensible  man,  sitting  as  a  Senator,  a  chancellor,  a  judge  of 
law  and  equity. 

Again,  in  the  very  interests  of  economy,  and  I  almost  feel  like  insult- 
ing the  Senate  by  adverting  to  the  question,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
eay  to-day,  to  the  managers  upon  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  the  respon- 
dent and  his  counsel  upon  the  other,  "  Gentlemen,  try  this  case  to-day 
as  all  the  cases  of  a  like  nature  that  have  gone  before,  have  been  tried, 
try  it  as  w^e  have  sworn  it  shall  be  tried,  according  to  law  and  the  evi- 
dence.    Produce  your  witnesses  :  sustain,  if  you  can,  your  charges.    To 
the  respondent,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  yours,  rebut  the  presump- 
tion raised  upon  the  part  of  the  State  if  you  can.     In  the  trial  before  us, 
where  we  sit  simply  as  judges,  we  will  pass  upon  such  facts  as  you  shall 
introduce  before  us  ;  we  will  pass  upon  all  facts  that,  in  your  judgment, 
it  is  desirable  to  introduce.     Can  a  man  have  a  fair  trial,  Mr.  President, 
mider  any  other  circumstances,  I  submit?    I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
can  a   nuui   have  a  fair  trial  under  any  other  circumstances  ?    Can  the 
State  do  justice  to  itself  under  any  other  ? 

We  are  launched  upon  the  sea  of  his  enquiry  ;  we  are  forced  to  his 
in<}mry,  and  the  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  in  these  articles 
of  imTOachment.  We  are  bound  by  our  obligations  as  Senators  ;  we  are 
bouna  by  our  honor  as  men  to  faithfully,  fairly  and  honestly  discharge 
thatdutv  without  fear,  favior  or  affection  .  ISow,  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
de and  Senators,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  a  fair  trial  be  had, 
can  the  interests  of  the  State  be  fully  represented  if  the  hands  of  the  . 
mmagers  be  tied  ?  Can  the  interest  of  the  respondent  be  guarded  and 
be  defended  if  the  hands  of  the  counsel  are  tied  in  the  premises  ?  Why, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  we  propose  to  lay  down  a 
rale  here  to-day,  without  a  precedent ;  that  we  propose  to  lay  down  such 
a  rale  to-day,  as  never  existed  before,  since  the  good,  old  Saxon  race,  by 
its  Charter  of  Rights,  has  obtained  justice  and  liberty  and  fairness  for 
its  citizens.  I  admit,  Mr  President,  that  such  a  thing  has  been  known  ; 
tat  it  was  known,  Mr.  President,  only  in  that  dark  day  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding and  judicial  history  when  a  fair  trial  was  never  guaranteed  to 
the  citizen  ;  and  as  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  counsel  in  this  case,  it  is 
a  step  backwards,  away  backwards — generations  and  ages — ^in  jurispru- 
d^ioe.  Mr.  President,  I  should  feel  ashamed,  to-day,  if  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  if  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  should  take  that  back- 
ifaid  step. 

One  word  more,  in  regard  to  this  being  a  criminal  procedure.  I 
differ  from  my  able  friend  from  Blue  Earth,  with  great  regret,  but  I  sub- 
mit as  against  him,  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of 
Repr^entatives  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
soto,  a^inst  E.  Si  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  ninth 
jadicuu  district,  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment 
apinst  htm  '^  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  ;''and,  as  if  that  were  * 
not  9trODg  enough,  at  the  close  of  each  charge,  "  whereas  he,  the  said  E. 
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St  Julien  Cox  wBa  then  and  there  guilty  of  crimeB  and 
office,  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office." 

Mr.  President  and  Senatora,  what  is  the  gravenesa  of 
the  defendant  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime,  he  is  not  guilty  i 
apondent  here  is  not  charged  with  a  crime  he  is  not  ch 
thing  that  a  court  of  impeachment  could,  under  thes 
peachment,  recognize.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  fact  t 
party  has  committed  a  particular  crime,  if  you  do  not  a 
usual  course  of  ascertaining  and  determining  criminal 
Mr.  President  and  Senators,  every  element  that  constitu 
element  that  goes  to  make  up  a  criminal  tribunal  is  h 
this  examination,  and  nothing  else  is  before  us,  and  up< 
termination,  when  we  shall  arise  in  our  places  respectiv 
on  the  questions  that  have  been  brought  here  and  triei 
question  will  be  guilty,  or  not  guilty — of  .what?  Guilty 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office."  If  that  be  true,  J 
Senators,  I  appeal  to  you  here,  to-day,  whether  it  isdesi' 
back,  whether  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  depart  from  th( 
doubted  requirements  of  the  oath  we  have  taken  to  de< 
cording  to  the  law  and  the  e\'idence.  The  law  is  recog 
dare  deny  it.  I^et  it  not  be  said  that  we  havedeparted  i 
landmarks,  that  we  have  made  a  new  departure  ;  that  i 
ing  this  question  upon  the  evidence  and  upon  the  law 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial, — that  we  propose- 1 
ourselves. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  President, 
this  question  at  all ;  but  so  much  has  been  said  upon  tl 
whether  this  is  a  criminal  proceeding  that  I  feel  like  S8 
words  in  regard  to  it,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  proceec 
the  elements  of  a  criminal  proceeding.  In  the  first 
constitution  and  laivs  of  this  State  a  man  must  be  prose 
by  indictment  or  by  a  warrant  anci  arrest  that  is  one  t 
stitutes  a  criminal  proceeding.  He  has  a  right  to  com 
challenge  the  jury  lor  bias  or  because  they  are  influen 
through  interest,  prejudice  or  relationship.  It  is  the  » 
world  over,  and  it  is  the  common  law  of  this  State  that 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  on  a  criminal  charge.  The  crimii 
no  man  shall  be  put  in  jeopardy  twice  for  the  same  < 
constitution  of  the  State  says  that  notwithstanding  the 
an  officer  he  may  nevertheless,  for  the  same  offense  he  m 
indicted,  tried  and  convicted.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
from  Washington  whether  if,  after  having  gone  throug 
impeachment  and  being  found  guilty  the  defendant  can 
tried,  convicted  and  punished  for  the  same  offense  un 
law,  we  are  not  violating  one  of  the  "  dearest  princi 
eloquently  talked  about ;  you  have  placed  the  responc 
twice — 

Senator  Crooks.  Can  I  interrupt  the  ai^ument  of  I 
Blue  Earth  for  a  moment? 

Senator  D.  Buck.     Certainly,  sir. 

Senator  Crooks.  Allow  me  to  read  three  lines  of  the 
ofthe  Bill  of  Rights. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     Please  read  it. 

Senator  Ceooks.     "  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answe 
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offisDse  iinlees  on  the  indictment  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury,  except 
in  ecues  of  impeadiment. " 

Senator  D.  Buck.    "  Except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  "    Now  what 
does  that  mean  ?    It  means  simply  that  he  may  he  tried  on  an  impeach- 
ment because  he  has  committed  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  " 
This  is  not  a  criminal  trial,  not  a  criminal  procedure.     Tell  me,  if  you 
can,  what  element  enters  into  this  case  that  has  any  analogy  to  a  trial  in 
a  criminal  proceeding  ?    You  cannot  arrest  the  defeudant,  you  cannot 
take  his  property,  you  cannot  take  his  life,  even  if  he  were  guilty  of 
murder,  you  cannot  imprison  him  within  the  walls  of  a  jail.     Tell  me 
where  it  has  the  first  element  of  a  criminal  proceeding  ?     I  will  tell  you 
where  the  analc^y  comes  in.     If  a  man  has  assaulted  another,  if  he  has 
robbed  another,  if  he  has  committed  burglarly,  his  victim  can  bring  a 
civil  action  and  can  recover  damages — for  what  ?    Because  a  crime  has 
been  oonnnitted,  and  the  man  has  been  injurieid.    This  is  no  more  a 
crimnal  proceeding,  I  say,  than  a  civil  action  for  damages  for  assault 
and  battery  is.     You  prove  a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  you  main- 
tain your  action  civilly — I  want  to  know  if  this  court  places  itself  in  the 
position,  tbat  when  the  evidence  is  all  in,  and  this  Question  has  been 
argued  by  counsel  pro  and  con,  and  we  come  to  render  our  judgment 
that  the  rule  in  criminal   proceedings   is  to  obtain.     I  want  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Washington  is  going  to  say  hereto  his  brother 
members  of  this  court  that  we  cannot  punish  this  respondent  unless  the 
endence  shows  that  he  is  guilty  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  ?    Are  you 
going  to  apply  thai  rule  here  ? 
Senator  Castle,    I  certainly  shall.  Senator. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  There  is  one  who  certainly  will  not ;  imd  when  the 
'Senator  from  Washington  talks  here  so  eloquently  about  the  many  things 
he  has  enunciated,— ^that  we  are  sworn  to  do  justice  and  administer  the 
law  according  to  the  evidence,  I  want  to  say  to  the  honorable  Senator 
that  I  render  my  judgment  according  to  my  own  conscience,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  oath  which  I  have  taken  myself,  and  not  according  to  the 
oaih  which  was  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  do  not  take 
in  oath  to  administer  iustice  according  to  the  law  and  evidence,  and  as 
die  oonatitotion  of  the  State,  prescribes  according  to  the  views  which 
the  learned  counsel  from  Washington,  mav  have  of  them,  but  according 
to  my  views  of  the  case,  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  them  from  the 
ftodv  and  examination  whi^h  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  matter, 
as  God  has  given  me  power  to  see  and  determine  for  myself,  according 
to  my  views  and  not  according  to  his,  and  for  such  views,  and  for  my 
action  in  the  case,  I  am  not  responsible  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

This  case  has  not  the  first  element  of  a  criminal  proceeding.  It  is 
true  that  the  charges  are  that  he  has  committed  certain  crimes,  but  the 
trial  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding.  It  is  instituted  only  for  the  purpose 
of  ousting  the  respondent  from  his  office  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing him.  You  can  inflict  no  punishment  according  to  the  rules  of 
criminal  law.  You  cannot  take  his  property  ;  you  cannot  take  his  life ; 
you  cannot  take  his  liberty.  Why  is  it  that  this  is  called  a  criminal 
prosecution,  when  the  prosecution  cannot  follow  up  conviction,  except 
simply  by  ousting  the  respondent  from  his  office,  a  result  which,  in 
almost  all  other  instances  (except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  officers),  can 
be  achieved  under  the  old  proceeding  that  we  used  to  call  ^^a  motion." 
Why  do  you  remove  these  inferior  officers  without  impeachment  ?    It  is 
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.  a  dvil  proceeding.  .  Who  ever  before  heard  of  a  c'nniiiii 
remove  a  man  from  office.  It  is  an  unheard  of  thing,  i1 
callthis  a  criminal  proceeding.  I  protest  against  it,  ani 
position  is  good,  and  this  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding, 
inent  of  couns^,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he  hai 
ment  here,  viz. :  That  no  criminal  court,  e,ver  restrict 
does  not  b^ply.  His  argument  is  based  upon  the  idt 
his  being  a  crimioal  case,  in  no  cnminal  tribunal  has 
witnesses  that  were  to  be  introduced,  ever  been  restri 
think  that  is  correct.  Suppose  a  man  is  on  trial  upon  a 
and  there  have  been  fifty  witnesses  called  to  impeach 
sworn  that  he  saw  another  commit  the  crime  of  mui 
court  say,  after  that  number  of  witnesses  have  been  exai 
witnesses  upon  that  point  are  enough  ?  If  you  have 
nesses  upon  one  point  of  impeacnment,  cannot  the  coui 
and  say  to  the  party  introducing  them,  you  have  had 
will-not  allow  any  more  of  these  witnesses  to  testify  upor 

I  say,  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  when  it  appears  that  a  '. 
witnesses  have  been  introduced  and  have  testified  upon  < 
the  court  has  discretion,  whether  the  case  is  a  civil  or 
interfere.  We  have  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of 
do  not  wish  any  of  my  brother  Senators  of  this  coDi:t  t 
of  this  question.  We  have  a  right  to  meet  it,  becaiide  ii 
a.  legal  power  that  we  poesess.  Not  that  I  would  exen 
tutional  power  here.  I  do  not  know  who  has  said  tl 
unto  ourselves  ;  that  we  are  supreme,  that  we  can  act  i 
we  please.  I  have  heard  no  such  speech  here  from  any 
court ;  »nd  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  been  uttered  here 
sfioken,  it  was  said  without  my  knowledge,  and  not  wit 
and  I,  for  one,  desire  to  say  that  I  repudiate  entirely  an 
I  say  here,  that  we  are  not  a  law  unto  ourselves  :  that  i 
law  itself  I  say  we  have  no  right  (o  impeach  a  man  ex 
peachable  offense.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  were  to  attemj 
person  charged  would  not  be  ousted  from  his  office.  I 
we  go  on  here,  and  the  record  shall  show  that  Judge  Coa 
and  tried  for  an  offense  not  impeachable  that  he  wul  sti 
our  power,  be  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district.  I  be 
law.  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  up,  for  instance,  any  p 
tion,  chaise  a  man  with  it  and  hold  him  to  trial  for  it. 

Impeachment  can  only  be  for  a  true  crime,  and  acting 
obUgationa  which  I  have  assumed,  and  not  upon  thoee  t 
Senator  may  have  undertaken.  I  propose  to  vote  hei 
as  my  oath,  and  my  sense  of  justice  determines,  and  BO  ' 
vote  to  the  original  order  stand, 

Senator  Crooks.     Question. 


J  The  PRESinENT.     The  question  is   upon  the  amendr 

t  Senator  Hinds.     Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question? 

L  Senator  Campbell  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

ff  The  President.     The  ayes  and  noes  are  called  for, 

i..  call  the  roll  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  Sei 

;  The  roll  being  called,  there  yeas  14,  and  nays  9,  as  fbU 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  CampbeU,  Case,  Hinds,  Ho^ 
lin,  Morrison,  Shalleen,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wii 
lib^  Those  who  voted  in  the  negative 
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Messrs.   Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Castle,  Crooks,  Johnson  A.  M., 
•Johnson  R.  B.,  Peterson  and  Powers. 

»^nd  so  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Senator  Campbell.    I  move  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  do  now 

joum  until  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  if  another  hour  has  not  al- 
^leady  been  fixed  by  the  rul^s.     I  have  forgotten  as  to  that. 
■    'rte  President.    The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  10  o'clock  is  the 
T^larhour. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Campbell  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  10 
o^ck)ck  was  then  put  by  the  chair  and  carried. 


NINTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  11th,  1882. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
JDdicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
4ft  House  of  Representatives,  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  pursuant  to  adjoum- 
weoL 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 
.  tlje  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
ibetiial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
O.B.  Gould,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
lad  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 
angned  them. 

£.  Si  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  b^  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  chamber,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  Avill  make  the  usual  proclama- 
iitRi. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  made  the  usual  proclamation. 

He  President.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

He  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

M^nrs.  Aaker,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Clement, 
Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  P.  I.,  Johnson 
R.B.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Officer, 
Peteison,  Kllsbury,  Powers,  Rice,  Shsdler,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiflfany, 
Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  President.    There  is  a  quorum  present. 

Do  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  make  any  motions  prior  to 
the  presentation  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege. 
I  notice  in  the  journal  that  was  furnished  to  the  Senate  yesterday  morn- 
ing that  I  am  made  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
my  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  15th  of  December.  It  was  the 
iSernoon  on  which  the  verv  able  Manager  Mr.  Hicks,  addressed  the 
Soate ;  and  as  I  could  not  be  here  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  here 
fiBtliatday,  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  record,  as  it 
BOW  stands,  and  that  where  my  name  appears — 

The  PlffiEEODENT*    On  what  page  does  the  error  occur  ? 
28 
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• 

Senator  C.  P.  Buck.  On  pages  42,  43,  44,  60  and  61,  and .  others, 
desire  to  say  that  wherever  my  name  appears  in  the  record  of  the  pi 
ceedings  that  day,  that  there  should  appear  instead,  the  name  of  n 
able  namesake  from  Blue  Earth.  [Mr.  D.  Buck.]  I  do  not  know  ho 
this  matter  can  be  corrected,  but  the  truth  of  history  requires  that 
should  be  amended  or  corrected  in  some  way.  I  simply  make  this  a 
planation  in  justice  to  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth. 

The  President.  The  clerk  will  see  that  the  record  is  corrected  in  H 
particular  mentioned  by  Senator  C.  F.  Buck. 

The  Clerk.  The  entry  of  the  remarks  of  Senator  C.  F.  Buck  in  tl 
journal  of  to-day,  will  be  the  only  correction  that  will  be  possible. 

The  President.  Senator  Wilson  presents  the  following  order  whic 
will  be  read  by  the  clerk.    The  Clerk  read  the  following  resplution  ; 

Orderedj  That  hereafter  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate  while  sittii 
as  a  court  of  impeachment  be  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.  ;aii 
from  2:30  p.  m.  till  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

The  President.  The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order.  ] 
the  Senate  ready  for  the  question? 

Senator  Rice.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  again  rem 

The  President.  The  order  will  be  again  read  for  the  information.^ 
"the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  again  the  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Wilson. 

Senator  Rice.  Mr.  President,  I  am  as  anxious  to  get  through  wM 
this  case  asany  roan  in  this  Senate  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  resolf 
tion  offered  goes  a  little  too  far.  I  am  afraid  that  the  manager^  »n 
especially  the  attorneys  for  the  respondent  will  be  overtasked,  v  <Mkki 
as  many  hours  as  that  resolution  would  require.  It  seems  tb  me  t  *ati 
this  Senate  will  meet  at  ten  instead  of  nine  o'clock,  that  the  difficult 
would  be  remedied,  or,  if  it  would  take  an  adjournment  at  five  insteai 
of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  had  written  that  order  in  the  fin 
place  making  the  hour  at  which  we  were  to  naeet  each  morning,  i 
o'clock  ;  but  after  consulting  with  some  of  the  managers,  and  after  heBU 
ing  the  expressions  of  the  reporters,  it  wasl  thought  best  to  fix  the  hours 
9.  I  had  written  it^  in  the  beginning,  so  as  to  commence  at  10  o'clod 
with  an  evening  sesssion  ;  but  the  reporters  preferred  to  have  a  longe 
session  in  the  day  time,  without  an  evening  session.  So  far  as  I  an 
concerned,  I  am  anxious  to  get  through  with  this  business  as  speedily  a 
possible,  and  to  get  away  from  here  ;  and  as  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  to 
anyway,  as  it  now  looks  to  me,  and  as  the  days  are  getting  longer,  noi 
every  day,  at  both  ends,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Senate  mieht  just  a 
well  meet  at  9  o'clock  as  at  10.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  Sentti 
meaning  business,  and  attending  to  business  constantly  until  we  gi 
through.     I  hope  the  resolution  or  order  will  be  carried. 

Senator  Rice.  I  move  to  amend  the  resolution,  Mr.  President,  by  in 
serting  the  figure  10  in  lieu  of  9.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  thi 
after  the  attorneys  and  managers  finish  their  work  here  for  the  da| 
go  home  and  read  up  authorities  and  prepare  their  case  for  the  ne* 
day,  that  to  come  in  here  at  nine  o'clock,  the  next  morning  will  b^ 
hardship  to  them,  and  for  that  reason,  I  move  to  strike  out  9  and  fl| 
iJ  iert  10  in  lieu  thereof 

Senator  Wii^oN.  I  would  like  to  hear  an  expression  of  opinion  frod 
the  attoroeys.    I  am  disposed  to  accommodate  them  as  frir  as  possible. 
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iL   About  sUiaen  years, 

Q.    WTiat  is  your  ^cupation  or  business? 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  present. 

Q-    Do  you  hold  any  offacial  position  in  the  county?  • 

A«    I  am  judge  of  probate.  ^ 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action,  Judge  Cox? 

A.    Not  personally,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.    Well,  you  know  him  when  you  see  him? 

A.    Yes,  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.    W^hen  did  you  first  see  him?  t 

A.    At  the  time  that  he  held  the  term  of  court  in  Fairmount 

Q.    What  year  was  that? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  1878. 

Q.    In  what  month?    A.     In  January. 

Q.   Were  you  jM'esent  at  that  term  of  court,  any  of  the  time,  judge? 

A.   I  was  present  most  of  the  time  in  the  day  time. 

Q.   Did  you  obeerve  the  condition  oi  the  presiding  judge  at  that  term  , 

cwut  in  regard  to  his  sobriety  or  inebriety  ?  •        '  ^  * 

A.   I  observed  his  condition.  •  '   '     *  , 

Q.   You  may  state  to  the  court  here  present  what  his  condition  ww  ^.  •• 

u  vou  observed  it  at  any  of  the  time  ?  '      \  '        .         •        • 

A.    Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  forepart  of  that  term  of  court  '  '       9         i 

tbatiw  peculiar,  or  different  from  other  men.     In  the  latter  part  of  .»     .   •  *T* 

that  term  of  court  I  did.  *    •  *  •  * 

(J.    What  did  you  observe  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term  of  court  ?  ^  *  •  .   •  ^ 

A.    Well,  there  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  '    .        «  * 

Senator  Powers.     Will  the  witness  speak  a  little  louder  ?  .  •   *» 

The  WrryBss.    There  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  .        .'**'. 

fte  judge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ;  it  was  different  from  the  first.  •    t,     •    *  ^'     • 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  that>  in  his  personal  appearance,  or  in  his  *«         **  * 

fatteanor  or  actions  ?    A.     In  his  demeanor  or  actions.  • . ,  •  *^i*  •    ^  •X^ 

Q.    Well,  in   what  respect  did  he  differ  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  •'*.•'      •  .  •    #.  ' 

term?  '••":*. 

A.    W^ell,  he  appeared  to  be  considerably  more  free  and  easy  in  his  •.    .       '     *        *.     ■.. 

^Banners,  and  in  bis  actions  >  his  countenance  appeared  to  have  a  dif-  ^  '    ;   '\  *.  • 

feent  appearance  ;  the  expression  of  his  eyes  had  changed. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  reason  to  attribute  that  change  of  appearance 
to  any  particular  cause,  if  so,  what  waa  it? 

A.    1  had   no  personal  knowledge  or  any  reason  to  believe  so,  only 
■ftat  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  judee  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  didn^t  see  him  drink? 

A.    No,  air ;  I  did  not  see  him  drink. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  go  to  saloons  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  do  not  go  to  saloons  yourself ?     A.     Not  often,  '•;'•* 

Q.    Well,  I  mean  as  a  practice.     Of  course  any  man  may  go  occasion- 
iUy.    You  have  seen  other  men  that  had  been  drinking,  that  you  knew  *.  •    *     ' 

bad  been  drinking?  "**      '      . 

A-    I  have,  sir.  .'       V         . 

Q.    W^^  in  what  respect  did  his  conducrt  and  demeanor  compare  '.     *    ',. 

with  meik  that  you  knew  had  been  drinking?  •^y  .       y  ^ 

A.    Well  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  to  me,  of  men  that  I  had  '^  .  S  * 

•een  who  bad  been  dtmking.  •'/•', 
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ent  that  some  action  be  taken  by  the  Senate  relative  to 
the  matter  was  under  consideration  there  being  no  re? 
motion  pending,  Senator  Hinds  moved  to  amend.  The 
carried  and  subatantiallv  amended  rule  sixteen  by 
certain  language  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chair, 
ended  the  matter  unless  it  was  desired  to  re-open 
amend  further.  There  was  no  reBolution  pending  that 
of. 

Senator  Campbell.  If  that  ends  the  matter,  Mr.  Pr 
that  the  managers  proceed  to  open  their  case. 

The  President.  It  will  be  taken  as  being  the  sense  oi 
the  managers  proceed  to  open  the  case  if  the  counsel 
ent  have  no  further  motions  to  make. 

Senator  Campbell.  Certainly  ;  my  motion  was  intei 
with  that  qualification. 

Mr.  Ar(tander.  Counsel  for  the  respondent  have  no 
to  make  at  this  time. 

The  President.  It  will  be  in  order  then  for  the  horn 
to  open  the  case  and  the  Senate  is  ready  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  respondent  in  this  case 
answer  yesterday,  put  at  issue  the  facta  alleged  in  the  » 
impeachment  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  managers  to 
the  facts,  as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  upon 
tides  are  founded,  and  which  we  expect  to  prove. 

Sotne  of  the  issues  presented  by  the  answer  of  the 
already  been  decided  oy  this  court.  I  still  use  the  te 
cause  we  have  here  a  party  accused  and  an  accuser. 
judges  who  are  to  decide  lirst,  whether  the  party  accuse' 
acts  alleged  against  him  ;  and  who  have  already  decide 
charged  constitute  an  impeachable  offense.  We  have  h 
of  men,  duly  constituted  by  the  constitution  of  this  Sta 
ment.  It  is  true  that  your  jurisdiction  is  limited.  Yoi 
certain  number  of  officers  ;  you  can  try  them  only  for  th 
in  the  constitution  ;  and  you  can  only  declare  two  certa 
— removal  from  office,  antl  a  disqualification  to  hold  offi 
This  then,  though  a  court,  ia  a  court  of  extremely  limit 
the  practical  result  being,  that  you  have  only  to  inqu 
respondent  is  guilty  of  the  acts  charged,  and,  if  so,  to  re 
office,  as  you  have  already  decided,  that  they  constitute  ar 
fense.  As  was  rightly  said  by  the  Senator  from  Blue  I 
you  can  neither  touch  the  respondent's  person,  his  proper 
ty.   You  can  only  inquire  into  his  fitness  to  hold  office. 

The  first  issue  which  the  respondent  seeks  to  br 
question,  which  has  already  been  decided  by  this  cov 
whether  the  fiicta  stated  in  the  several  articles  constitute 
offense.  This  having  been  decided,  I  will  not  insul 
the  Senate  as  a  court  by  again  referring  to  it.  The  st 
answers  which  are  given  to  each  of  the  several  articles, 
the  plea  of  "  not  guilty."  To  the  first  article  there  is  th 
that  the  respondent  has  been  acquitted  of  the  charge  thi 

A  further  issue  is  made  as  to  your  jurisdiction  becaui 
Representatives  had  no  evidence  before  it  upon  which 
based  ;  and,  finally,  as  one  grand  plea  to  the  jurisdictioi 
has  eome  in  and  said  "youaranet  aoourt;-youar&aot 
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mBn  official  body,  are  dead ;  you  died  last  November,  when  the  Legislature 
!adjoumed,''  and  he  dares  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  a  precedent  which  has 
llboTOUghly  established  the  fact,  that  the  Senate  may  sit  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, after  the  legislature  has  adjourned.  I  refer  to  the  Page  im- 
peachment trial. 

It  seems  proper  that  in  the  presentation  of  this  case,  the  Board  of 
'Managers  should  drop  each  and  every  other  issue  here  made,  and  speak 
only  to  the  one,  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  the  facts  which 
WMpropoee  to  prove  upon  that  issue. 

Toe  defendant  is  here  charged  with  the  crime  of  drunkenness.  What 
B drunkenness?  Why,  it  is  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  or  body,  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  I  do  not  pretend  or  propose, 
gentlemen,  to  read  you  a  dissertation  upon  the  subject  of  intemperance 
in  all  its  wide  ranee,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  simple  facts  as 
tbthe  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system.  It  produces  a  great  many 
difEerent  results.  As  the  sun,  shining  upon  the  thousand  varied  objects 
ia  nature,  reflects  back  from  each  a  different  color ;  bo  alcohol,  intro- 
duced into  the  human  system,  produces  a  variety  of  effects,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  conduct.  This  is  true  of  the  experience  of  every  individual  pres- 
ent 

I  say  it  is  true  of  the  experience  of  every  individual  present — I  saw  a 
vnile — I  do  not  say  that  each  individual  present  has  experienced  this  ; 
bat  I  say  that  as  each  individual  sees  the  colors  reflected  back  upon 
tiie  thousand  different  objects  upon  which  the  sun  shines,  so  it  has  been 
fte  experienoe  of  every  individual  here  to  see  men  in  a  drunken  con- 
ditioQ  m  different  moods.  It  is  that  which  has  been  the  experience  of 
etery  man  present.  I  say  that  this  alcoholic  poison  whicn  is  taken 
into  the  system  produces  a  different  effect  upon  different  systems. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  premise  this,  for  this  reason.  We  shall 
not  pretend  tb  prove  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Beoate,  that  the  respondent  nere  had  taken  the  same  amount  of  alcohol 
into  his  system  in  each  and  every  of  the  instances  in  which  we  allege 
ihtt  he  was  intoxicated. 

We  do  not  expect  to  prove  to  you  that  in  every  case  he  was  maud- 
.  fin  dnmk,  or  that  he  was  totally  incapacitated  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  perform  his  duties.  Totally, — mark  you,  I  say. 
Bnt  we  expect  to  prove  to  you  various  stages  of  drunkenness  in  these 
larioaa  instAnces^  and  you  will  observe  as  the  evidence  is  produced  before 
yon,  that  this  alcoholic  poison  acts  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the  re- 
spondent— differently  perhaps  from  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  upon 
cihcr  people.  For  instance,  many  individuals  when  they  take  this  poi- 
wn  into  uieir  system  are  affected  only  bodily,  and  are  in  the  condition 
of  which  we  speak  when  we  say,  a  man  becomes  ^^  drunk  in  his  heels  " 
before  he  does  in  his  head.  This  touches  upon  extreme  drunkenness.  In 
other  individuals  the  reason  fails,  almost  entirely  so,  some  time  before 
the  body  seems  to  be  affected  visibly.  There  may  be  indications  of  it 
npon  the  body,  but  they  will  be  comparatively  slight.  It  will  appear 
in  evidence  ttiat  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  respondent  is  principally 
npon  the  mind. 

Now  these  various  stages  that  we  find  to  result  from  the  use  of  alco- 
hoKc  poison  are  first — and  I  will  define  them  as  given  by  one  of  the  best 
tathoritieB  in  the  country — confusion  of  thought,  delirious  excitement, 
jometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  ultimately  inducing  a  state  of  narcot- 
iRDr-sleep,  and  in  fiital  cases,  producing  a  lund  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis 
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of  the  heaiii.     We  do  not  claim  here,  Mr.  President,  that  the  respondent  4 
has  taken  intoxicating  liquors  to  such  an  extent  ast  to  prove  fatal,  for  % 
it  has  not  produced  that  effect ;  nor  do  we  propose  to  show  to  you  that  i 
other  certain  conditions  which  sometimes  follow  upon  the  use  of  alcohol 
have  taken  place  in  his  case.     I  do  not  remember  any  place  in  the  ev- ; 
idence  where  it  was  shown  to  produce  upon  the  respondent  nausea  or  ' 
vomiting.     But  we  do  pretend  to  be  able  to  show  9ome  instances  ia  ? 
which  the  first  effects    of  alcohol  are  shown  upon   the    respondent,  ^ 
viz . :   confusion  of  thought  and  a  delirious  excitement ;  and  then  some 
of  the  other  offenses  that  are  charged  against  him  will  appear  to  be 
the  secondary  stages  or  the  other  effects  of  drunkenness  when  he  comes  : 
fully  under  the  narcotic  effect  of  drink,  or  in  other  words,  sleepy. 

All  these  different  charges  will  be  somewhat  various  in  the  degree  of 
intoxication  charged  upon  the  rcFponient,  even  to  the  extent,  as  the 
honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent  said  yesterday,  to  "cornering"  the 
respondent ;  because,  Mr.  President,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  from 
the  evidence  before  us,  and  which  we  will  produce  to    you,  that  we 
shfiU  prove  to  you  in  some  of  these  charge,  what  we  believe,  we  are  noi^ 
required  to  do,  viz. :  that    beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the   respondentyr^ 
as  a  judge  of  the  district  court  has,  within  the  last  four  years,  m  maajr-^ 
instances  attempted  to  perform  and  pretended  to  perform  the  duties  of  ■ 
the  office  of  aiudge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  while;, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  and  disgusting  intoxication.  ; 

I  would  gladly  forbear  to  recite  the  history  of  the  wrongs  against  the  ; 
people  of  this  State,  but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  do  so.   It  is  a  record; 
disgraceful  alike  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  respondent.     I  owe- 
the  respondent  no  personal  ill  feeling.     I  believe  that  ill  feeling  actuates . 
no  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers.     But  it  becomes  my   duty,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  to  state  to  you  here  to-day,  as  I 
will  endeavor  to  do  briefly,  facts  which  shall  cause  the  cheek  of  every 
Senator  to  blush  for  very  shame. 

The  first  article  alleged,  charges  the  respondent  with  exercising  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  district  judge,  of  tne  State  of  Minnesota,  upon 
the  22nd  day  of  January,  1878,  in  the  county  of  Martin  in  this  state, 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  facts  briefly  in  this  charge  will  be 
that  Judge  Dickinson,  who  was  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  district  of  this 
State,  called  the  respondent  to  hold  the  term  of  court  in  Martin  county 
in  1878,  something  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  reapjnlent  had 
taken  the  oath  of  office  as  judge.  We  shall  show  yo  u  in  this  case,  Mr. 
President,  and  Senators,  not  that  the  respondent  was  maudlin  drunk  at 
that  time,  but  simply,  as  we  believe,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that 
he  exercised  the  duties  of  his  oflBce,  that  he  sat  there  upon  the  bench  as 
judge  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  And  we  believe  that  being  proved, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  lie  there  at  the  foot  of  his  table  like  a 
brute.  We  believe  that  any  delirium,  any  intoxication,  however  slight, 
upon  the  bench,  which  affected  his  mind,  which  produced  a  visible  and 
marked  effect  upon  his  mind,  is  sufficient  to  disqualify  him  and  deprive 
him  from  further  holding  the  office  of  judge  of  tne  district  court  oi  this 
State. 

I  cannot  forbear,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  this  connection   to 
notice  the  fourth  issue  which  is  here  made  by  the  respondent.     He ' 
comes,  gentlemen,   and   pleads  that  of  this  offense  he  has  once  beea 
acquitted.     The  acquittal  was  this,  as  will    appear    from  the  record,^ 
that  after  holding  his  term  in  Martin  county — they  have  madejt  neoeq 
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'  tiry  for  me  to  explain  what  may,  perhaps,  be  proved  in  this  connection, 

— ^fter  the  holding  of  the  term  in  Martin  county,  the  people  of  that 

county  feeling  outraged  by  the  conduct  of  respondent,  took  measures — 

is  the   gentleman  said  here  yesterday,  first  the  people,  and  then  the 

presfr — and  the  matter  was  thought  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  the 

kgisiattire  of  the  State,  then  in  session,  deemed  it  necessary  to  inquire 

into  the  facts,  and  I  call  your  particular  attention  to  a  fact,  which  I  well 

knew  when  it  occurred  but  had  forgotten,  that  the  record  showed  so 

'  plainly'    that  at  that  session    which    many   Senators  will  remember, 

when  there  were  matters  of  the  very  highest  importance  pressing  upon 

"  the  legislature,  at  the  very  last  hour  of  along,  busy  session,  (one  of  those 

'  annual  sessions)  on  a  Monday  morning,  when  it  was  not  shown  bv  the 

r  record  that  there  was  a  quorum  present — although  there  was  undoubt- 

r  «dly  at  the  time  a  bare  quoruip  present — the  report  of  this  committee 

'-ma  presented  to  the  House,  and  adopted  without  division. 

You  heard  a  portion  of  it  read  yesterday. 

The  sheriff,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  an  attorney  at  law  from 
Aurmoun^  Martin  county,  all  of  whom  were  present  during  the  entire 
ferm  of  the  district  court,  that  at  Fairmount  in  said  tounty ,  commencing 
at  the  22d  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1878,  and  continuing  nine  days  there- 
aftff,  and  that  from  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the  subject  matter 
>nd  all  the  testimony  offered  on  it  we  find  that  Hon.  E.  St.  Julien  Cox 
judge  of  the  9th  judicial  district  was  not  intoxicated  while  presiding  on 
fte  bench  during  said  term  of  courts  and  that  his  conduct  as  a  judge 
vUle  so  presiding  was  not,  "^  in  any  manner,  censurable,  andHhat  the 
diarges  made  in  the  Lanesboro  Journal,  which  your  committee  were 
dire^ed  to  investigate  are  wholly  false,  slanderous  and  untrue."  Simply 

■  fte  diarges  presented  in  the  Lanesboro  Journal.     Now,  then,  we  have 
had  the  evidence  of  one  witness  before  the  House,  and  I  desire  to  call  at^ 

;  kntion  to  his  evidence,  as  you  may  have  other  witnesses  of   the  same 
kind  before  we  finish.    That  man  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Judge  Cox  was  drunk  upon  the  trial.    Aye,  but  when  we  turn  and  ask 
flie  other  question, — are  you  prepared  to  say  that  Judge  Cox  was  not 
i"  drank  upon  the  trial, — was  not  in  any  manner  affected  by  the  use  of  in- 
'  toxicating  liquors, — I  think  you  will  find  in  every  instance  the  answer 
'  to  be  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  state  that.    And  on  the  very  next  page 
of  the  journal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a  vote  was  taken  m  the  House 
«f  Representatives,  upon  which  there  were  only  yeas  thirty   and  nays 
tienty-two,  showing  that  a  quorum  was  not  present  immediately  after 
(hia  report  was  made.    To  my  distinct  recollection  as  a  member  of  that 
kodr  there  was  no  vote  upon  the  report  except  the  statement  of  the 
Speaker,  *the  report  of  the  committee  will  be  adopted  unless  objection  is 
nnde.^'    Moreover  this  was  no  trial;  'The  House  of  Representatives 
'  have  the  right  to  impeach  but  the  Senate  have  the  sole  right  to  try 
impcaushments."    There  was  then  no  trial. 

This  plea  of  having  been  heretofore  acquitted  drops  upon  the  first  weight 

of  investigation.    However,  I  am  free  to  confess,  Mr.  President  and  Sen- 

•  ttore,  that  I  do  not  consider  this  by  any  means  one  of  the  strongest 

diarges  against  the  respondent  here.    One  further  incident  I  would  like 

■  to  note  right  here.  Here  was  a  warning  to  the  respondent.  Not  only 
*.flii8  but  the  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  sat  down,  and  as  I  am 
'  inibnned,  in  the  presence  of  the  respondent  penned  the  vei  y  a^t  upon  our 

itatate  book,  which  makes  habitual  drunkenness  cause  for  removal  from 
^-fOa^'  That  act  inunediately  passed  both  houses  and  very  many  of  the 
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gentlemen  present  know  the  reaoon  why  the  ftct  v 
there. 

We  next  come  to  the  case  at  Waseca,  At  a  ' 
Waseca  county,  commencing  on  the  20th  of  Man 
until  the  7th  day  of  April  following.  It  is  the  i; 
every  gentleman  who  sat  in  that  court  during  the  fi 
Bpondent  ivii3,  during  that  week,  entirely  sober. 
ureed  and  will  be  u^ed  that  the  respondent  is  a 
sober ;  in  fact  it  has  already  been  urged  that,  wl 
very  much  like  a  drunken  man ;  but  mark  you, 
several  instances,  we  shall  not  ask  you  to  guage  the 
men,  but  we  shall  simply  ask  you  in  your  judgn 
spondent  drunk,  b^  the  respondent  sober.  Most 
nesses  will  come  in  here  and  declare  that  for  the 
tirely  sober  at  this  term  of  court  held  in  Wasecs 
followed  ?  First  these  witnesses  will  tell  you  that 
a  father  peculiar  condition  which  indicated  intoxic 
two,  it  kept  growing  worse  until,  on  the  night  of  tt 
indulged  in  one  o&tnoae  bachanalian  revels,  lasting 
then  Uie  respondent,  as  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
nefiota,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  April,  in  tht 
Patrick  Powers  against  Joseph  R.  Herman,  com 
court  of  Waseca  county,  in  a  case  involving  the  su 
dollars, — his  hair  dishevelled,  his  eyes  bloodshot,— 
drunkenness  upon  him, — goes  upon  the  bench  and 
of  that  cause.  And  these  same  men  who  aver  th 
sober  and  acted  proper  in  every  particular,  will  tel 
was  unmistakably  drunk,  and  so  drunk  that  he  v 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  the  trial  of  th 

We  shall  show  you  that  a  gentleman  by  the  ni 
torney  for  the  defendant,  Herman  ;  that  an  attoi 
CoUester,  was  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  Powers  ;  tl 
witness  upon  the  case  ;  that  Mr.  Lewie,  the  attornt 
was  cross-examinine  Mr.  Powers  and  that  he  com: 
BOnetimeB  do,  to  ask  very  urgent,  rapid  questions 
counsel  insisted  "  was  endeavoring  to  buUdose  his 
Mr.  CoIIester,  the  attomejr  for  the  plaintiff,  got  up 
self  to  the  court  protesting  a^inst  the  defense, 
ment,— and  he  is  as  honest  a  fnend  of  the  respond 
in  all  southern  Minnesota, — he  says  the  man  was  sc 
hear  !  He  sat  there  with  his  face  over  on  his  hreas 
ouB  to  the  surrounding  proceedings.  What  did 
ately  stepped  around  to  Mr.  L«wig,  as  soon  as  he 
rupting  the  progress  of  the  case  and  says,  "  Mr.  1a 
dition  of  the  Judge.  I  am  going  to  make  a  sham 
nees  here  from  Waseca  just  as  soon  as  you  get  thro 
ination,  and  for  God's  sake  don't  oppose  me." 
had  a  client  with  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  d( 
suit,  a  small  amount  to  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  bv 
been  large,  and  obliged  to  go  around  and  say  to  thf 
order  to  get  rid  of  this  drunken  judge,  "  I  am  obi 
motion  to  get  a  witness  from  Waseca."  "  Well,"  M 
shall  show  you,  "I  shall  not  object."  He  asked 
more  after  which  the  counsel  for  Mi.  Powers  at  one 
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Judge,  and  made  a  motion  to  have  the  court  take  a  recess  for  a  couple  of 
louis  until  he  could  get  a  witneese  from  Waseca.  Well,  the  ludge 
Ik^htened  up  for  a  momeut  and  then  said  it  was  an  unheard  of  pro- 
Lieeding ;  that  it  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
'.  Tbe  opposite  counsel  finding  that  the  judge  was  very  stubborn  upon 
Ifhe  matter  finally  consented.  The  court  finally  adjourned  to  2  o'clock 
Ijn  die  afternoon.  And  the  clerk  of  the  court  will  come  in  here  and  tell 
kcm  that  he  immediately  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
ftoDor  of  tbe  respondent  and  for  tliat  of  the  district  court  of  this  State 
wnd  said  to  the  judge,  ''  I  want  to  see  you  down  stairs,"  and  the  judge 
fieplied  "No  I  have  got  enough  in  me  already."  "Never  mind  that," 
|«]dtheclerk,  "I  want  to  see  you  downstairs,"  and  the  judge  follows 
tJiim  down  stairs,  and  that  honest  and  honorable  clerk  tooK  him  over  to 
ne  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed  and  told  him  to  stay  there  until  he  called 
ibr  him.  At  tne  beginning  of  the  court  in  the  afternoon,  he  goes  over  to 
4ke  hotel,  gets  Judge  Cox  and  es<x)rt8  him  back  to  the  court-house  and 
racts  as  a  convoy  to  keep  him  from  getting  into  those  hell  holes  sur- 
:|imndiDg  him  upon  every  side ;  and  when  he  gets  him  to  the  court- 

the 
friends, 

Hmy  from  town  in  order  to  be  kept  sober.    And  at  7  o'clock  in  the 

r^MoinL  as  we  shall  show  you,  he  was  barely  able  to  conduct  the  busi- 

ten  ofihe  district  court    Why,  gentlemen,  I  grieve  that  such  conduct 

ttdroch  an  exhibition  of  intemperance,  should  ever  have  taken  plaoe 

V  the  State  of  Minnesota.  • 

:   Now"then  they  will  say  "  He  was  not  drunk,  Oh  no,  he  was  only 

Aepy."   Bat  mark  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  sleep  ^as   induced   by 

Ike  oae  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  I  shall  show  you,  because  we  will  show 

f  }0Q  by  the    men  who   drank  with  him  that    it    was  liquor ;    and 

flitif  it  is  the  secondary  stage  of  this  disease  it  does  not  make  any  odds 

ibt  stage  of  the  disease  it  is, — whether  it  is  from  the  first  exhilerating 

'  Acts  of  the  fluid  or  whether  it  is  from  the  last  stupefying  effects  of  the 

;  laid  it  results  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  li(j[uor  and  results  to  the 

Ajgreeeof  the  State  and  to  the  detriment  of  business  and  your  line  of 

i  w  is  plain. 

nie  next  case  is  another  instance  of  the  terrible  effects  that  alcoholic 
poisoDs  will  produce  in  man.    An  adjourned  term  of  the  district  court 
tf  Brown  county  was  held  at  New  Ulm,  commencing  sometime  about 
*  ftelOth  or  11th  of  June,  1879.    There  was  a  case  that  had  been  agreed 

£&  by  the  several  counsel  for  the  respective  parties  and  by  the  court 
ch  was  to  hav^  been  tried  at  this  adjourned  term.  In  fact  there 
vere  two  cases  in  which  there  were  similar  issues  of  fact  and  law,  and 
-vUch  in  &ct  were  to  be  tried  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  cases 
i«e  the  cases  of  Wells  vs.  Grezike  and  of  Evans,  Peake  &  Co.  vs.  Gezike. 
flon.  Gordon  E.  Cole,  of  Faribault,  was  counsel  upon  one  side,  and 
Hod.  U.  J.  Severanee,  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  district  court  of  this 
ftate,  was  counsel  upon  the  other  side.  There  were  other  counsel  in  the 
«tte.  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Severance  had  been,  for  a  few  days  prior  to  this, 
"ttgaged  in  the  trial  of  a  case  at  Owatonna.  On  the  12tn  day  of  June 
4ey  te%aphed  to  Hon.  E.  St.  Julion  Cox,  at  New  Ulm,  that  they 
^d  be  mete  that  night  but  the  respondent  adjourned  the  court,  of 
ftn  adjourned  term,  that  afternoon ;  so  that  this  case  was  really  a  case 
tied  at  chambers.  But  mark  you,  one  thing  to  which  your  attention 
m  abeady  been  called  in  the  preliminary  remarks  of  this  case,  the 
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judge  of  a  district  court,  by  the  statutes  of  this  State  his  Courtis  cfpt^ 
for  business  at  all  times  and  it  does  not  nnake  any  odds  whether  tfal 
judge  tries  the  case  with  a  jury  at  a  general  term,  ^-hether  he  tries  i| 
at  a  special  term  or  whether  he  tries  it  at  chamberb.  He  is  likely  1^ 
toercise  large  discretionary  powers  and  in  no  instance  has  he  any  ngb| 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to  any  extent.  ['■ 

Mri  Severance  will  come  in  and  testify  to  you  that  he  came  to  Neif ; 
Ulm  that  Yiight ;  that  he  hunted  around  and  found  Judge  Cof; 
in  an  old  bam,  back  of  some  old  building  in  New  Ulm,  drunk  ;  the  ooif 
words  that  will  express  it,  and  the  only  words  that  could  express  it  w«ft 
"totally  drunk:"  that  they  finally  found  the  judge  and  agreed 
him  that  he  should  try  the  case  the  next  day,  which  the  judge 
sented  to  do,  provided  they  would  get  an  amanuensis  to  take  testimoaj; 
in  the  case.  The  next  morning  they  went  up  to  the  court  house,  and  tt 
it  said  to  the  credit  to  the  respondent  that  he  objected  somi^ 
what  to  going  into  the  trial  of  the  cause  in  the  condition  in  which  hi^ 
then  was.  But  it  was  finally  agreed  that  he  should  go  on  and  try  tht" 
case  in  this  way  ;  he  was  to  make  no  rulings  upon  any  question  whiok; 
should  be  submitted  to  him.  Why  ?  Because  he  knew  and  the  oowik 
sel  knew,  that  he  was  too  drimk  to  do  it ;  but  he  merely  sat  there  ast. 
matter  of  form, — as  a  thing  before  whom  the  law  required  this  ctfl^^ 
should  be  tried, — ^and  a  clerk, —  a  clear  headed  man  from  the  land  otRck 
was  to  take  the  evidence  and  all  the  objections  and  exceptions, W 
when  the  case  was  finished  and  when  the  respondent  ha^l  sobered  ^ 
then  the  matter  was  to  be  tried.  We  will  show  you  gentlemen,  tw 
this  respondent,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  ''had  not  ftiHy  re- 
covered from  the  debauch  of  the  night  before;"  yet  he  was  there  8itttii| 
for  the  trial  of  a  case  involving  a  large  sum  of  money  in  which  Bome  « 
the  ablest  counsel  in  the  State  of  ^linnesota  were  engaged,  sitting  thei^ 
in  a  condition  of  extreme  stupor,  the  second,  or  last  stage  of  drunklH^ 
ness.  We  shall  produce  to  you  the  two  counsel  on  each  side  and  tte 
clerk  of  the  land  office  who  took  the  testimony.  They  are  the  fivewi^ 
nesses,  and  we  thought  them  the  most  important  that  would  be  (MiA 

The  next  case  occurs  at  a  special  term  of  the  district  court  held  tk 
Nicollet  county,  at  St.  Peter,  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1875.  ft 
was  a  case  entitled  Brown  vs  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railway  Cfomptoy. 
It  >vas  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  The  amount  involvea  in  the  siA 
was  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  and  the  counsel  upon  both  6i(kfc 
of  that  case  will  come  in  and  tell  you  that  the  respondent  in  that  ifif- 
stance  was  so  intoxicated  that  they  were  obliged  to  adjourn  the  mattof'; 
they  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  this  was  not  a  secondary  laftage;  tMB 
was  one  of  those  hilarious  or  first  stages  of  drunkennesB. 

The  next  case  under  ai-ticle  five  occurred  at  St.  Peter,  on  the  18th  dtf 
of  October,  1879.  A  case  wherein  one  Albrecht  was  plaintiff,  and  Lan|i 
the  sheriff*  of  Waseca  county,  was  defendant.  It  seems  that  th^re  hat 
been  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  A  case  had  been  made,  the  judge  of  thi^ 
district, — the  respondent, — ^refused  to  certify  the  case;  an  alt^rnatfirtJ 
writ  of  mandamus  was  issued  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  State^ 
Minnesota,  compelling  him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  oerti^ 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court.  That  was  argued  (all  prior  to  the  tiwi^ 
W3  have  rti3ntionei);  the  supreme  court  male  that  alternative  wrii^)6if- 
emptory.  It  was  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  cotiniy,  and  he  went  tb 
St.  Peter  to  serve  it  upon  the  respondent.  We  shall  show  you  by  ttfe 
^dheriff  who  served  that  paper  upK>n  the  i^pendei^  tbat-at  ihe  Hii^i^ 
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Slide  that  service;  and  at  the  time  the  respondent  wrote  bis  name  th^r« 
he  waa  in  a  maudlin  state  of  intoxication.  He  found  him  ^t  the  bar  c^ 
4  whisky  shop  in  St  Peter,  and  the  respondent  said  "  He  would  be 
damned  if  he  would  sign  the  paper."  He  used  expressions  of  contempt 
Igunst  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  who  had  made  tne 
order,  and  finally  Sherifif  Long  was  obliged  to  leave  a  judge  of  a  district 
(oort  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  go  and  get  a  citizen  of  Saint  Peter 
who  had  some  influence  over  him,  in  order  to  get  him  to  do  his  duty. 
And  he  went  and  got  the  friend  who  has  stood  by  the  respondent  all 
^ese  long  years, — the  man  whose  purse  and  friendship  have  ever  been 
^  his  command, — he  went  and  got  "  Jack  "  Lamberton,  as  they  call 
jdm,  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  the  judge  to  sign  this  order;  and  this  same 
4ninkeQ  judge  reiterated  there  in  the  face  of  that  friend,  who  had  done 
him  service  for  years,  that  he  "  would  be  danmed  if  he  would  do  it." 
.  And  Jack  Lamberton  says  that  he  finally  looked  over  the  papers  and 
flpiw  that  it  .was  necessary  for  hin  to  sign  them,  and  thereupon  told  the 
leroondent,  "you  must  sign  them,"  and  compelled  him  to  sign  them; 
ana  we  shall  produce  to  you  the  original  paper.  There  is  a  little  evi- 
dence right  here  that  seems  stronger  than  any  human  evidence, — rec- 
ords are  terrible  things.  The  only  writing  on  that  paper  is  the  signa- 
toie  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  and  you  will  see  it  a  thousand  times,  when  it 
i»  graceful  and  beautiful,  as  is  the  respondent  when  he  is  sober,  but  the 
signature  there  is  drunk !  It  is  unmistakable.  And  is  it  to  be  won- 
diBiedat^  when  men  see  the  judges  of  the  district  court  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  they  feel  an  honest  contempt  fOr  them,  or  that  such  a  judge  is 
•Wi?.^  to  enforce  his  authority  by  excsdsive  an  I  unusual  fines? 

The  next  case  is  article  six.  A  case  which  occurred  at  a  special  term, 
w  at  chambers,  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1879.  I  say  to  you 
ftaaUy,  Mr.  President  anl  g3ntle:n3a,  that  after  examining  the  evi- 
deoee  upon  that  case,  I  see  only  indications  of  very  slight  intoxication. 
T^  witnesses  will  be  produced  before  you,  however,  that  you  may 
know  all  the  various  stages  of  intoxication  in  which  this  man  has  been 
•eeo.  It  is  not  one  of  those  graver  cases  which  I  have  just  named,  but 
^  slighter  and  milder  form  of  intoxication. 

The  seventh  article  alleges  acts  which  ocurred  on  the  10th  day  of 
lumber,  1879,  at  a  general  term  of  the  district    court,  in  Nicollet 
ooaaty ,iQ  a  road  appeal  case.    The  title  of  the  cvs^  was  Dingley  against 
the  County  Commissioners.     The  case  was  being  tried  at  an  evening 
s«saon,andwe  shall  show  to  you,  gentlemen,  most  unmistakably,  by 
fte  witiiesaes  there  present, — men  who  have  know  Judge  Cox  for  years, 
rto  have  lived  with  him  in  the  same  town,  who  know  him  drunk  and 
know  him  sober,— that  he  was  unmistakably  under  the  influence  of 
liqaor,  upon  that  occasion. 
Another  occaeion  of  similar  import  is,  at  the  May  term,  1880,  under 
»  article  e^ht,  at  Biown  countv,  at  the  general  term  of  the  district  court, 
ui  the  trial  of  the  case  of  McCjrmick  vs.  K?lly,  on  the  10th  and  11th 
<ay«oflIav,  1880.    The  endence  of  the  witnesses  will  be  that  be  was 
intoxiGited,  not  to  the  extent  to  which  he  was  in  some  cases  named,  but 
,   ®<»^  than  in  the  slighter  cases,  and  less  than  in  the  more  aggravated 
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A^'  ^  ^^^^  general  term  of  the  district  court  for  the  sixth  judicial 
«^nct,  held  in  Blue  Earth  county  in  1880,  Judge  Cox  was  requested  to 

S to  the  city  of  Mankato,  to  hold  court  there  for  Judge  Dickinson. 
^  wiB  fe  eviiionoe  tt^pre  you,  gentlenaen,  to  show  th^%  Judge  Cox, 
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the  respondent,  while  in  the  trial  of  causes  there,  was  somewhat  un< 
the  influence  of  liquor.     I  have  not  conversed  personally  with  some 
the  witnesses  in  this  case,  and  shall  therefore,  only  speak  or  as  I  hai 
received  it  from  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

I  next  come  to  one  of  those  disgraceful  scenes  which  is  certainly 
ful  to  recite .    At  a  special  term  of  court,  held  in  Lyon  county  on 
12th  day  of  May  1881,  there  were  several  persons  to  be  admitted  to 
izenship  there ;  among  others,  there  were  two  men  named  Marks, 
judge  nad  arrived  in  town,  to  hold  a  special  term,  and  not  coming  to 
office  of  the  clerk  of   the  court,  where  he  usually  held  tourt,  at  the  a] 
pointed  time  the  clerk  sent  one  of  the  parties  who  were  to  benatui 
out  to  find  him.    They  found  him  in  a  saloon  ;  they  were  unable  to 
him  to  go  to  the  court  house.    They  came  back  and  so  reported  to 
clerk  ;  the  clerk  then  finally  went  down  and  saw  the  judge  himself 
the  saloon.    The  judge  insisted  that  he  should  come    down  there  ai 
have  his  m^n  naturalized.    The  clerk  very  naturally   protested  that 
was  not  the  proper  place  to  hold  the  court  in  a  bar-room,  and  finall] 
induced  him  to  go  back  to  the  office  to  commence  to  hold  the  term 
his  court  there.     The  evidence  upon  all  hands  will  show  you  that 
was  greatly  intoxicated.     Nay,  his  own  conduct,  if  these  facts  which 
allege  and  which  we  have  the  most  implicit  confidence,  we  can  prove 
you  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  are  true,  you  will  know  that  the 
who  so  acts  must  have  been  drunk,  or  insane,  to  have  committed  thei 
While  Mr.  Marks  was  being  interrogated  as  to  his  citizenship  or  at 
same  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  were  some  hard  words  between 
respondent,  the  judge,  and  this  man  Marks  or  some  words  of  some  kii 
the  nature  of  which  will  be  shown  you,  that  the   judge  struck  this 
in  the  face  ;  whereupon  this  man,  a  Grerman,  says,    "  if  you  are  Jut 
Cox,  you  can't  strike  me  in  the  face,"  and  immediately  takes  the 
spondent  by  the  collar  and  puts  him  back  in  the  corner  and  holds  hii 
there  ;  and  the  deputy  sheriff  mil  tell  you  that  he  buried  his  face  IJ 
his  hands  because  he  did  not  want  to  see  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  " 
cause  he  thought  Judge  Cox  deserved  what  he  got.     We  \vill  show  y( 
these  facts  by  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  by  the  very  man  he  struck  in  tM 
face,  can  you  doubt  that  he  was  drunk  ?  ' 

"Oh  judgment!  Thou  art  tied  to  brutish  beast  and  men  have  lost  their  reftBoo;*^ 

« 

if  this  be  true.  ^ 

Article  11, — ^and  here  we  find  some  little  conflict  of  testimony.  Somti 
very  prominent  and  truthful  men, — men  in  whom  we  have  the  most  im^ 
plicit  reliance, —  insist  that  the  respondent  was  intoxicated  on  the  tria^fi 
in  the  case  of  John  Peter  Young  against  Charles  B.  Davis  ;  other  truth* 
ful  men  say  they  don't  know,  but  that  they  are  not  certain  that  he  waif 
not  intoxicated.  It  was  not  one  of  those  gross  cases  however,  to  whid^ 
I  have  iust  referred.  ^ 

Article  twelve  is  a  case  in  Renville  county  at  the  general  May  Termi:j 
1881.  It  is  unquestioned  on  all  sides  that,  for  the  first  two  or  three  dayi 
the  respondent  was  sober,  but  afterwards  he  was  considerably  intoxica^i 
ted,  especially  at  the  latter  part  of  the  term.  *i 

The  next  case  is  article  thirteen,  and  is  another  one  of  those  outrageooi^ 
cases  ;  not  because  he  was  outrageous  upon  the  bench,  but,  taking  al| 
the  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  outrages  every  principle  or  d6| 
cency,  of  honor,  of  manliness  and  duty.    The  respondent  had  appoints 
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qwdil  tenn  of  court  to  be  held  on  the  12th  day  of  June  1880, — and  I 
at  to  call  your  attention  now,  if  you  have  your  copy  of  the  articles  of 
ipeachment,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  date.  It  isalle^- 
to  have  been  committed  in  1881,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  in  1880.  However, 
it  were  a  criminal  indictment,  we  could  prove  that  fact.  As  it  is  now 
at  the  time  it  occurred,  we  do  not  make  any  claim  that  the  fact 
in  1881,  but  allege  that  it  occurred  in  1880.  On  that  day  the 
dent  had  appointed  a  special  term  of  court  to  be  holden  at  New 
An  alternative  writ  of  mandamus  had  issued  on  certain  parties 
the  district  and  a  motion  was  to  be  heard  at  that  time.  The  attorney 
the  plaintiff  will  come  before  you  and  testify  that  the  respondent  had 
intoxicated  for  several  days  ;  that  he  was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to 
er  the  judge  would  be  able  to  attend  that  term  at  New  Ulm.  They  li  v- 
atSt.  Peter  where  the  Judge  resided  and  the  attorney  took  particular  oc- 
ion  to  inform  himself  as  to  whether  the  respondent  had  gone  to  New 
to  attend  the  term  of  court  and  watched  every  train  for  that  pur- 
He  found  the  respondent  had  been'  to  the  train  and,  when  he 
have  gone  to  New  Ulm  to  attend  this  special  term  of  court,  had 
Iriten  the  train  the  other  way  and  had  gone  East  instead  of  West.  He 
IbiIIt  went  to  the  last  train  upon  which  the  respondent  could  have  gone 
l>  New  Ulm  and  discovered  that  he  had  not  taken  the  train  and  then 
fuse  back  to  the  city  of  St.  Peter  and  there  he  discovered  the  reason  why 
Ik  respondent  had  not  gone  there  to  attend  this  special  term.  He  found 
Ism  upon  a  bench,  outside  of  a  whisky-shop  in  the  utmost  state  of 
intoiication,— so  drunk  that  he  got  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  at- 
loraey  and  says  "I  ^vill  give  you  any  order  you  want."  Think  of  a  judge  of 
ftedisteict  court  who  is  to  decide  upon  your  rights  and  your  privileges 
in  liis  drunken,  maudlin  state,  knowing  that  he  has  neglected  to  attend 
tDbaduty,  hugging  the  attorney  and  telling  him  in  a  public  street :  "I 
131  give  you  any  order  you  want." 

Drunkenness  has  a  very  peculiar  effect  on  some  persons.  All  through  the 
Bfflih  judicial  district,  in  looking  up  this  testimony  I  found  the  warm- 
«t  friwids  towards  this  respondent,  I  found  men  whom  I  really  believe 
wold  elect  him  to  any  other  oflftce  within  their  gift  except  the  judicial 
office;  but  I  found  men  who  feel  outraged  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
Ittcoiiducted  the  office  of  the  district  court  of  that  district.  I  say 
•kaky  works  wondrous  changes.  Why,  it  is  said  that  an  old  lady  in 
fiigland  was  incarcerated  in  a  jail  within  the  period  of  eight  years, 
wneone  hundred  and  forty -seven  times,  and  that  she  smashed  windows 
w«y  time  she  got  drunk.  Drunkenness,  I  say,  shows  peculiarities  ;  but 
Icertainly  never  could  believe  what  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  we 
*i  prove,  unless  I  could  believe  that  the  man  was  drunk  or  insane. 
At  a  general  term  of  the  district  court  in  Lincoln  county,  in  June, 
/"j  the  term  was  first  commenced  at  Marshfield   and  after^vards  ad- 

Sed  to  Tyler.  I  found  up  in  that  county  when  I  got  there,  that  the 
,  .people  were  rather  friendly  to  the  respondent,  and  the  Marshfield 
pwplewere  not,  perhaps,  so  friendly.  I  did  not  see  them  all  and  ought 
^tty  nothing  about  them.  However  I  went  to  Tyler  and  found  them 
^friendly.  But  I  found  men,  undoubtedly  truthful,  who  stated  that 
tow  wag  no  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  was  under  the  influence  of  liquoi* 
^  largely  during  the  term  of  the  district  court  held  at  that  time, 
^here  is  one  act  which  we  expect  to  prove  to  you,  gentlemen;  to 
MOW  that  he  must  have  been  drunk  or  he  never  would  have  committed 
'il  It  was  testified  to  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives,  aitd  we  shall  prove  to  you  also,  that  upon  a  trial  of -a  crii 
eauee  at  that  term  of  the  court,  the  defendant  was  not  arrai|^ 
^:i  He  was  however  tried,  found  guilty   by  a  jury,  by  the  way,  allow 

to  say,  upon  the  charge  of  an  assault  with  an  attempt  to  comnait  a  r 
He  was  convicted  by  the  jury  of  a  simple  assault,— the  jury  in  its  mai 
or  leniency,  whatever  it  may  ha^re  been,  recommended  him  to  the  meBi 
of  the  court  and  was  fined  the  sum  of  ten.doUars,  to  which  we  take  j| 
exceptions  because  it  was  probably  as  much  ot  a  fine  as  should  hia 
been  imposed,  judging  from  the  facts  as  we  learn  them,  but  after  ottlftj 
hfiid  been  done  the  attention  of  the  court  and  county  attorney  was  caOtK 
to  the  fact  that  the  man  had  not  been  arraigned.  The  jury  were,  in  th 
presence  of  the  defendant  excused  until  after  dinner,  but  were  inform^ 
that  they  would  be  required  to  sit  in  that  case.  During  the  recess, || 
we  are  informed,  and  I  shall  only  state  it  as  we  expect  to  prove  by 
party  himself  and  by  his  attorney,  the  respondent  took  this  defend 
out  behind  the  court  house  and  said  to  him,  "  Now  look  here,  yoi 
man,  you  have  been  tried  on^his  charge  once,  you  have  been  fc 
guilty,  we  do  not  want  any  more  bother  with  you  ;  you  come  in  ., 
afternoon  and  plead  guilty  and  I  will  fine  you  ten  dollars,  again  ;  butj 
you  put  us  to  the  trouble  of  a  trial  "  I  will  fine  you  fifty  dollars."  Coi " 
a  judge  of  the  district  court  have  been  otherwise  than  drunk  andr  bail 
made  that  statement  to  the  man?  And  it  is  true  that  the  man  did  comj 
in,  and  did  plead  guilty  and  ivas  fined  ten  dollars  in  accordance  with  the  cod 

At  Lyon  county  at  the  general  term,  1881,  we  shall  produce  to  yoj 
undoubted  evidence  to  show  to  you  that  during  the  first  three  days  of  tl^ 
terra,  the  respondent  was  unmistakably  intoxicated.  He  sobered  upi< 
every  one  will  admit,  after  that  and  the  reason  why  he  became  sobered 
Mr.  rreeident  and  gentleman  of  the  Senate,  was  that  the  outraged  pea 
pie  of  the  9th  judicial  district  refused  L)nger  to  forbear  this  muA 
drunkenness  upon  the  bench.  A  grand  jury  of  that  county  brought  ii 
resolutions  censuring  him  for  his  drunkenness,  and  those  resolutions  iflj 
stead  of  being  spread  upon  the  records  as  we  expected  to  find  them,  u 
we  shall  prove  to  you,  were  taken  by  the  respondent  himself.  C«>u| 
was  immediately  adjourned  when  they  came  in,  and  the  bar  was  invittti 
down  to  the  respondent's  hotel  to  consider  th^  resolutions.  Why,  gen 
tiemen,  do  you  know  that  the  lawyer  is  always  anxious  to  be  frieqdl| 
with  the  court.  He  does  not  want  the  court  to  feel  that  he  is  not  I 
iidend.^  Mark  you,  this  man  has  almost  unlimited  power  and  in 
fluenee  over  the  members  of  the  bar.  Any  man  who  may  oppose  bin 
is  liable  to  be  fined  as  was  the  county  attorney  in  one  of  the  counties  a 
his  district.  These  men,  as  1  say,  over  whom  he  has  almost  unlimittti 
power  are  called  down  to  his  room  at  the  hotel  and  asked,  not  in  w 
many  words,  but  asked  to  give  him  a  wliitewashing  ;  and,  gentlemen  a 
the  Senate  we  shall  present  the  evidence  before  you  and  you  can  makl 
up  your  minds  as  to  the  reason  yourselves.  We  do  not  claiH 
that  at  that  time  he  was  intoxicated,  we  claim  that  those  resolutions 
sobered  him  ;  in  other  words  intimation  had  been  given  him  in  thl 
morning  before  they  came  in,  that  those  resolutions  would  be  produce^ 
V  '  ILDtd  he  checked  his  course  and  as  one  of  the  witnesses  will  testifv  toyjoij 

••  t  he  became  a  sober  man  sooner  than  he  ever  saw  a  man  sobered  before  k 

•'  t  his  life,  and  unmistakable  evidence  ^^all  be  given  you  that  that  gnuM 

jury  had  good   reason  for  their  censure  and  that  be  was  unmistakabq 
4runk  <hi  the  second  day  previous.    I  am  &anik  to  say  to  thi«  Sen 
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caKMy  examining  the  charges  in  the  Sixteenth  Article  88  to  B/ts^ 

to  have  occurred  at  a  special  term  held  in  August,  1881,  that  I 

only  one  man  willing  to  swear  that  during  that  time  the  respondent 

Qoder  the  influence  of  liquor.     And  yet  that  man  is  a  man  of  un* 

bted  truth,  but  as  we  have  as  yet  no  corroborating  testimony  th^ 

whom  we  expected  to  find  not  being  within  the  State,  we  may 

present  any  evidence  on  that  point. 

Fnder  artiele  seventeen  we  found  one  or  two  very  disgraceful  afibiift 

with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  ninth  judicial  -dis»- 

and  the  first  was  away  back  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1878. 

It  wa8  only  about  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  respondent  had  been 

a  warning,  which  ought  to  have  checked  him  in  his  career  of  intoxi- 

I,  but,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1878,  he  was  called  to  the  viK 

of  Marshall  to  hear  a  case  in  proceedings  supplementary  to  execu- 

in  the   matter  of  the  Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Associalion 

net  Robinson  and  others.    He  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 

supplementary  proceedings,  in  a  condition  rendering  him  almoet^utii' 

to  get  into  ^e  building,  from  drunkenness.     He  went  on  the  bi^ch 

te  attempted  to  continue  their  proceedings.    They  were  oblif^  1o 

ID  unto  the  next  day.    And  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  tiie  r^ 

lent  who  said  that  in  all  the  four  vears  of  his  acquaintance  witk 

i^ndeot,  he  had  never  seen  him  drunk  upon  the  bench  btit  onoe^ 

that  at  this  time  the  respondent  was  royally  and  gloriously  drunk ^ 

ftat  is  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  he  hasn't  any  enemies  out  there. 

4nve  not  found  a  man  in  iall  the  ninth  judicial  district,  who  is  tin- 

"ly  with  this  respondent.;  they  are  unfriendly  only  to  hisvideir^ 

t,  the  man  could  be  a  to#er  of  strength  but  for  tiiis,  not  only  th«r«i, 

i  the  whole  State. 

Hie  next  case  was  another  one  of  those  disgraceful  scenes,  and  it  oe- 
IttRd at  Brown  county,, in  July  or  August,  1879,  and  that  is  charged  in 
tafe  month,  but  probably  the  proof  will  be  in  another.  The  elerk  of 
Ifcewirt  has  not  been  seen  since  we  obtained  the  facts, 
'ha  divorce  case  of  Coster  v6.  Coster.  The  case  was  to  be  he^rd  nt 
ippKial  term ;  the  attorneys  waited  at  the  court-house,  at  New  Ulra, 
IffttjNi  up  on  the  hiU  at  New  Ulm,  for  a  long  time,  and  the  judge  not 
liking  his  appearance  they  sent  the  deputy  sheriff  down  tb  find  the 

Kit  seems  that  they  found  him  either  in  bed  or  upon  a  chair,  they 
not  remember  which,  at  a  hotel ;  the  party  did  not  remember  ex- 
lll%whcre  he  found  him,  but  he  told  the  respondent  he  was  wanted  at  the 
iwt-house,  and  finally  induced  him  to  go.  The  witness  says  that  he  iB 
•^uty  sheriff,  and  he  is  apparently  a  very  truthful  man.  He  will 
IB  you  that  the  respondent,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  that  time 
M  that  the  respondent  told  him  he  could  not  walk.     That  a  butcher 

e<SMne  along  the  streets  of  New  Ulm — ^not  one  in  which  they  haul  the 
^  i  fcnt  one  in  which  they  haul  the  offal  and,  that  the  respondent 
"^  Ml  the  cart  and  swinging  his  hands  went  up  through  the  streets  df 
Ulm  hoii4ing  like  a  madman  ;  that  when  he  got  to  the  court  homfe 
^fl>ttnd  it  so  warm  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  court  on  the  «tepD. 
IgitwaBall  perfectly  proper,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  where  you 
pMtoorti  if  yon  have  a  judge  that  you  have  respect  for  there  will  be 
nMlaad  order  and  decent  proceedings,  they  held  the  court  on  thestep^, 
Irak  i£  I  say  was  perfectly  proper.  It  seems  that  this  was  a  divofoe 
ift  wfaieb  the  defendant  had  been  ordered  to  pay  over  a  certain 
^  -oMigaoi^l^  .^diiet  pAy  it.    An  ord^  to  b£i9W  mime  yftfim 
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should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  had  been 
Baid  to  the  defendant  "  we  will  send  you  to  jail,"  a 
him  to  be  committed  to  the  jail  but  the  sheriff  woi; 
and  he  finally  ordered  the  shenfll'  and  the  defendac 
ted,  and,  as  there  waa  no  one  to  commit  them,  that  < 
he  finally  compromisetl  however  by  telling  the  del 
go  down  town  and  bring  up  some  beer.  The  d 
-would  do  so  if  he,  the  respondent  would  furnish  hii 
upon  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  ninth  j 
half  a  dollar  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  gave  it  to  t 
defendant  went  for  the  beer,  brought  the  beer  b( 
Bteps  of  the  court  house,  they  sat  and  drank  it.  ( 
a  smile,  it  should  cause  a  blush  of  shame  upon  the 
Under  specification  three  of  article  seventeen,  1 1: 
amined  the  witnesses  who  will  testify  before  you,  s 
'}il  nothing  about  the  chai^.     I  have  not  had  an  opp 

If  Bult  with  the  manager  who  examined'the  witnesse 

Y'.  The  next  case  is  specification  four  under  article  '. 

^  occurretl  in  1880  at  a  special  term  of  court  held  at 

\![t>|  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  against  Ams 

been  a  trial  of  this  cause  ;  and  there  was  a  motion 
heard  at  this  term.  The  respondent  not  reaching 
expected,  the  parties  went  down  to  look  for  him. 
they  will  both  testify  that  they  found  him  in  a  ata 
you  may  well  infer  that  because,  as  they  will  tell 
commenced  to  decide  their  case  while  going  up  i 
their  company  and  when  one  of  the  counsel  protee 
heard  upon  the  matter,  the  respondent  says,  "it's  r 
you  P' 

Now  that  may  do  in  non-judicial  proceedings,  1 
matters  where  tne  rights  of  parties  are  at  stake  in 
unmistakably  under  the  innuence  of  liquor,  as  hot 
As  we  are  informed  and  expect  to  show  you,  he  fii 
to  enter  an  order  denying  the  motion  for  a  new  tail 
nizing  the  fact  that  the  judge  was  intoxicated,  rel 
entered  an  order  of  continuance  instead  1 

Gentlemen,  when  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
that  the  officers  of  his  court  refuse  to  obey  him,  i 
Specification  6  under  ai-ticle  17,  includes  the  sar 
same  in  the  character  of  its  proof  as  specification  ' 
was  thought  that  the  facts  constituted  two  offenses 
Ij.j  deemed  best  to  chaise  them  in  two  articles.    The 

|||  time  in  the  month  of  January  1881,  shortly  after  E 

p  &  elected  sheriff  of  Brown  county,  the  respondent  wa 

^,  .'i  buBiness,  and  one  night  sent  for  the  sheriff;  and  n 

.'„  V  and  asked  the  respondent  what  he  wanted,  he  repi 

*  ■  to  go  up  there  and  arrest  Mrs.  Shields, — those  won 

ating  that  they  were  keepers  of  a  house  of  prostitu 
if  he  had  been  up  there,  he  said  yes,  he  had,  but  t 
in.  It  was  after  this  that  he  came  down  and  insti 
there  and  arrest  them.  The  sheriff  was  somewhat 
and  he  did  not  understand  whether  it  was  proper  t 
order  of  the  judge  so  given, — and  if  any  of  you  ha 
duties  of  that  office,  you  well  know  that  a  great  i 
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office  reqmre  a  considerable  knowledge  of  law  to  perform  them 
iperly.    And  he  went  to  the  county  attorney  and  inquired  concerning 
matter.    The  county  attorney  very  wisely  told  him  riot  to  arrest  any 
the  parties  until  he  had  a  warrant,  and  the  sheriff  went  back  to  the 
indent,  and  the  respondent,  as  the  sheriff  will  testify,  while  under 
influence  of  intoxicattng  liquors,  insisted  upon  his  going  to  said 
and  arresting  the  inmates  thereof. 
-  Now,  whether  this  was  frequenting  houses  of  prostitution  under  ar- 

Ke  twenty,  or  whether  it  is  an  attempt  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  dist- 
:  judge,  in  either  event,  gentlemen,  I  apprehend  that  with  the  other 
in  the  case  it  will  be  enough  for  you  to  say  that,  if  true,  as  we  ex- 
to  prove  it,  the  respondent  should  no  longer  sit  as  a  judge  of  the 
ict  court  of  the  ninth  judicial  district. 
i  Article  17,  specification  7,  occurs  at  the  Brown  county  general  term  of 
|B81,  last  May.  The  evidence  will  be  produced,  if  necessary  ;  I  intimate 
MiiB  to  the  Senate,  we  have  evidence — ^a  party  who  is  very  busy  and  who 
es  to  come  but  who  can  be  produced  at  twelve  hour's  notice — to 
m  that  within  twelve  hours  of  the  time  when  the  respondent  should 
opened  the  court  at  New  Ulm,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May, 
1,  twelve  hours  previous  to  that  he  was  drunk  and  in  the  gutter  at 
py  Eye ;  was  taken  out  of  that  by  the  man  who  was  carrying  mail 
the  road  and  lead  to  his  hotel,  and  he  said  to  Judge  Cox,  '^  It  is  only 
>e  honis  until  it  is  time  for  you  to  open  the  court  in  New  Ulm,  and 
have  no  business  to  be  here  in  this  condition." 
This  evidence  will  be  further  followed  by  showing  that  he  drove  down 
New  Ulm  the  next  morning,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  term  ;  that 
was  drunk  when  he  got  out  of  the  buggy  at  the  court  house  in  New 
,  drunk  when  he  went  up  the  steps,  drunk  when  he  opened  court, 
Jod  drunk  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  ;  not  maudlin  drunk,  but  so 
iiat  he  was  evidently  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  This  will  be  the 
bridence. 

■  Why,  if  there  were  no  farther  evidence  of  his  drunkenness  it  would 
le  the  excessive  and  unusual  fine  which  he  imposed  at  this  term. 
•  There  was  a  divorce  case,  Wilde  against  Wilae,  which  was  tried  at  this 
fcnn.    The  qu^tion  involved  in  the  trial  of  this  case,  however,  was  the 

g>lication  for  alimony,  or  for  attorney's  fees.  Mr.  Webber,  the  counsel 
^  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  and  served  upon  defendant  an  order  to 
Aow  cause  issued  upon  the  defendant,  why  he  should  not  be  punished 
wcontempt  for  not  paying  over  the  $50  counsel  fee.  The  defendant 
ilM  brought  up  ;  he  was  a  poor  German  ;  he  did  not  understand  En- 
Ifjidi.  He  was  brought  there  into  one  of  the  civilized  courts  of  this 
jiiiliaed  country,  and  there, — ^almost  unable  to  make  himself  heard, — 
without  counsel,  in  the  first  instance,  was  fined  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
^^dhrs  for  oontempt,*then  five  hundred  dollars,  then  one  thousand  dol- 
ikiB.  And  by  the  time  the  respondent  had  reached  this  point  Mr.  Web- 
ker,  from  the  generosity  of  his  heart  had  changed  sides,  and  he  went 
•TO  to  the  poor  man's  side  and  said,  "  Hold  on.  Judge  Cox,  I  don't  want 
ilids  man  fined  this  way."  "Ah,  it  don't  make  any  difference  whether 
•Hinael  wants  it  or  not,  he  must  be  fined  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  this 
[*Httt ;"  and  thereupon  he  was  fined  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
^ind  tiie  records  show  it !  It  is  not  the  hearsay  of  anybody  ;  tne  records 
JBe  there,  we  have  them  and  shall  produce  them. 

The  respondent  says  you  must  go  down  and  get  John  Lind  to  help 
you  out  of  this  scrape.    Finally  the  fine,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Web- 
30 
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bet  was  remitted,  and  the  order  was  entered  that  defe] 
this  $50  ^thin  a  certain  number  of  daye,  or  stand  i 
oonnty  jail ;  and  the  recordH  are  there  to  show  it.  Wo 
a  drunken  judge  ever  enter  that  order  in  the  district 
county  ? 

All  these  facta  and  many  others  that  we  can  bring,  eh 
Mr.  President  and  Senators,  that  this  man,  from  the  vi 
aMumed  the  judicial  office  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
drunkard.  He  has  been,  in  the  langunge  of  one  of  tl 
near  an  habitual  drunkard  as  it  Ib  possible  for  a  man  i 
'  continually  drunk." 

And  for  this,  under  article  18,  we  ehall  also  ask  that 
from  further  exercising  the  duties  of  that  office. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  when  I  come  to  look  ovei 
ing  him  here  with  an  offense  on  the  14th  day  of  Augu 
which  so  many  of  us  have  read,  in  Cicero's  first  oratioi 

To  what  k'nj^thH  will  thf  unbridled  audacitj  flfng  itaelf 

In  October  last,  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  leg 
th«  respondent  must  have  felt  unmistakably  sure,  that 
made  i^ainst  him,  we  find  this  respondent  at  the  citj 
in  a  partial  state  of  intoxication,  askiiu;  a  hackma 
down  and  pawned  his  wateh  for  twenty  dollars,  then  aal 
to  go  and  "  find  him  a  woman  ;"  that  ia  the  language, 
your  own  inference.  And  the  hackman  did  go  and 
man  of  the  town,  and  brought  her  back  to  him.  He 
,  riage  and  then  was  told  Ui  drive  them  out,  "  where  th 
by  theniselvec. "  At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  < 
out  to  Diamond's,  a  bawdy  house,  just  on  the  border  c 
there  remained  ivith  the  prostitute  which  the  hackmai 
until  9  o'clock  that  evening.  Notwithstanding  he  bo 
before  he  started  on  this  trip,  on  his  wateh,  he  went 
tiiat  night  before  ten  o'clock,  without  a  dollar.  And  i1 
tune  of  borrowing  from  the  hackman  and  of  giving  in 
upon  a  bank  in  which  he  ha^^  no  money  to  pay  that  '. 
money  the  hackman  had  loaned  him,  that  developed  ' 
There  is  also  another  state  of  fact«  concerning  his  b 
house  at  at.  Peter  with  a  woman.  All  the  facts  I  have 
witnesses  themBclves,  and  yet  we  expect  to  produce 
and  show  you  that  the  little  bovs  on  the  streets,  and 
town  watching,  because,  forsootn,  a  woman  of  improp 
ravjjg  taken  into  the  court  house,  in  the  night  time,  with  the 

|S^  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  already  spoken  1 

m  I  tended.     I  have  briefly  alluded  to  those  facts  which  w 

I P  ij'  In  nearly  every  instance   I   have  conversed   with  the 

iJ^'  Mm  the  beet  citizens  of  Minnesota.     They  will  comi 

will  tell  their  story,  and  as  you  understand,  it  may  \ 
times  to  tell  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  so  may  SOT 
times  find  it  difficult  to  testify  positively  ;  at  other  til 
no  aueetion.  Although  we  believe,  under  the  rule  ■ 
ougnt  to  be  established  in  this  case,  all  we  have  to  d< 
OBse  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  yet  we  do  not  tiii: 
ucid  Seoators,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  object  even  b 
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10  order,  to  prove  the  offenses  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.    Yea, 

i  Mr.  President,  we  expect  to  establish  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 

^abt  that  this  respondent  has  been  grossly  intoxicated  upon  the  bendi 

the  district  court  of  the  State  of   Minnesota  many  times  in  the  last 

years. 
iMr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  managers  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 

don  or  the  witnesses. 
ISenator  D.  Buck.      I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  until  2:30  o'clock,  , 
ib  afternoon. 
[Senator  Hinds.    I  move  to  amend  that  we  take  a  recess  for  five 

mtes. 
I  The  President.    As  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion 'of 

itOT  Hinds  should  prevail  will  say  ^^aye."     The  ayes  appear  to 
ive  it ;  the  ayes  have  it. 


AFT£B   BECESS. 

The  President.    The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

Are  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ready'  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  are  are  ready.    We  call  S.  W.  Graham. 

The  President.    The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  call  S.  W.  Graham. 

The  Sebgeant-at-Arms.    He  has  just  stepped  out. 

The  President.    WiU  the  Seargent-at-Arms  please  notify  Mr.  Gra- 

that  his  presence  is  needed. 
Mr.  Arpiander.    While  we  are  waiting  for  this  witness  the  counsel 
the  respondent  desire  to  submit  a   motion  for  the  consideration  of 
OS  Senate,  viz  :    That  all  the  witnesses  upon  each  article  (except  the 

ss  upon  the  stand)  be  excluded  from  the  court  room  during  the 

dnation  of  the  other  witnesses  upon  that  article. 
The  President.      Will    the    counsel    please    put    that  motion    in 

Mr.  Arciander.    I  will,  sir. 

The  Pbeudent.      Counsel  for  the  respondent  makes  the  following 
t: 

respondent  requests  that  all  witnesses  to  be  called  for  the  pros©- 
on  every  article,  be  excluded  from  the  court  room  during  the  ex- 
lination  of  other  witnesses  on  the  same  articles. 
Tie  President.    That  is  a  resolution  that  will  be  submitted  by  the 
hur  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

llr.  Abctander.    Mr.   President,  I  would  hke  to  say  a  few  words  on 
k  motion. 

The  Prkident.    Counselor  Arctander  will  be  heard  on  the  request 
le  by  him. 

Mr.  Abctander.    I  apprehend,  Mr.  President  that  iiioHt  of  the  Sena- 
are  well  aware  of  the  fiact  that  in  all  cases  it  is  in  the  sound  discrr- 
of  the  court,  to  exclude  witnesses  from  the  court  r()oui  if  it  is  c  ai 
that  such  course  will  serve  the  furtherance  of  justiio.     It  is  • 
jmotion  that  is  always  addressed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  <  ourt .     I : 
^not  a  right  that  we  can  demand;  it  is  not  a  right  that  eith(  r  th(;  jav  - 
Ltion,or  any  defendant  in  any  case  can  demand;  but  it  is  an  inv.ul- 
of  the  court  that  we  can  ask,  and  one  on  which  the  court  will  use 
Bound  discretion  and  judgment.     And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
ler  cage  in  which  for  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  for  the  reastui 
haam  witnesses  called  to  prove  the  state  or  condition  of  the  r^s- 
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pondent  Id  court  on  speciiil  occasions.  Now  sir,  an  opinion  i 
given  as  to  whether  the  respondent  was  drunk  or  sober,  at  a  pa 
time,  but  the  tnUh  of  the  matter,  and  even  the  truth  of  the  op: 
the  witness  will  only  appear  upon  a  proper  cross-examinatior 
can  only  aseettain  whether  the  witness  bases  hia  opinion  upon 
iact«,  by  Hubjecting  him  to  proper  cross-examination,  as  to  wl 
done,  what  happened,  how  the  respondent  acted,  what  he  said,ai 
-  he  did,  etc. ;  and  if  it  should  perchance  happen  that  there  are  w 
from  the  Bame  county,  witnesses  who  attended  at  the  same  term  r 
who  have  a  spite  or  a  malice  i^ainst  this  respondent  who  desir 
him  a  wrong,  who  have  no  r^;ard  for  their  conscience, — then 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  them,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
and  listen  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  other  witnesses  to  confoi 
statements  to  those  made  by  the  witnesses  before  them,  and  to 
their  recollections  by,  and  testify  from  the  statement  of  the  otl 
nesses,  rather  than  from  their  own  independent  recollectiona.  I  f 
no  injustice  can  be  done  to  tlie  State,  and  we  are  perfectly  w 
have  our  witnesses  excluded,  too.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that 
veetigation  should  proceed  on  both  sides  with  fairness  and  the 
opportunity  shall  be  given  to  us,  and  to  the  State,  and  to  this  St 
to  find  out  the  true  facte,  and  the  true  inwardness  of  this  matte 
think  it  can  be  done  to  the  much  better  satisfaction  of  tlie  Sen 
of  the  respondent,  if  it  can  be  done  in  the  manner  here  propoeef 
that  the  witnesses  be  excluded  and  that  they  only  be  called  i: 
they  are  wanted,  to  remain  meantime  in  the  anteroom  ■ 
where  else  where  they  will  be  accessible,  and  that  none  of  th( 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses,  or  base  his  testimony 
dence  given  by  any  other  witness. 

I  desire,  upon  this  motion  of  the  Senate,  to  refer  to  the  mi 
which  the  testimony  was  given  before  the  committee  of  the  E 
this  matter.  After  one  witness  was  allowed  to  testify,  another  < 
called,  such  testimony  as  this  was  received  : — "  I  heard  the  sta 
of  Mr.  Thomijson;  I  corroborate  his  statements  as  to  the  Ma; 
1880;  they  are  correct."  Such  evidence,  of  course,  would  not  be 
in  this  court,  but  you  may  get  the  same  class  of  evidence  invoh 
and  without  desiring  it.  You  may  get  it  by  allowing  the  witi 
be  present  and  to  listen,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  come  U] 
stand. 

The  Pbf.sident.  Upon  rei^ueats  of  this  character,  or  requests 
kind  being  made  by  counsel  in  the  case,  the  chair  will  not  consic 
request  as  a  motion,  but  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  thi 
as  to  what  shall  be  done,  and  leave  it  for  the  Senators  to  make  : 
in  the  case,  should  they  deem  motions  desirable. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  wouldinquireof  the  Managers  how  thati 
ment  will  satisfy  them,  whether  they  arc  willing  that  the  witn 
behalf  of  the  State  should  be  excluded  and  the  witnesses  on  the 
the  respondent  also,  whether  that  is  agreeable  to  them.  If  so,  I 
that  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Duns.  Mr.  Presi<tent,  I  am  aware  that  a  rule  sir 
that  which  is  sought  to  be  invoked  here  is  frequently  put  in  foro 
courts  of  our  land  in  criminal  trials,  and  I  am  also  aware  that  tl 
is  usually  invoked  where  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  pai 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  and  the  result  of  a  criminal 
tioQ  that  the  evidence  of  one  witness  might  be  colored  by  bavin 
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evidence  of  another  witness.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
iplj  anotiier  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  management  that  have 
!art  and  have  in  charge  the  issues  involved  here  upon  the  part  of  the 
as  well  as  upon  the  int^rity  of  gentlemen  of  hfgh  character  who 
been  subpoenaed  here  as  witnesses  in  this  prosecution.  We  have 
fear  as  &r  as  our  case  is  concerned,  but  that  the'result  will  be  just  the 
le  whether  the  rule  is  or  is  not  enforced  in  this  matter;  but  I  submit 
should  not  be  a  resolution  or  an  order  of  this  kinc)  adopted  here 
this  reasoQ,  that  it  is  a  direct  impugning  of  the  motives  of  the  mana- 
in  this  case  and  also  of  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  witnesses 
have  been  subpoened  here.  There  is  no  witness  subpoened  that  has 
particle  of  interest  directly  or  indirectly,  not  in  conmion  with  every 
»n  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  or  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  to 
outcome  of  this  case.  They  have  no  feeling  in  the  matter.  Thev 
^ve  been  dragged  here  by  the  power  of  the  State.  There  is  not  a  vol- 
ar in  the  whole  array  that  has  been  subpoened  here.  They  have 
subpoened  here,  compelled  against  their  wishes,  against  their  in- 
ions,  contrary  to  their  desires  to  come  here  as  witnesses  in  this  mat- 
and  I,  for  one,  trust,  that  gentlemen  who  have  been  subpoened  here 
not  be  excluded  because  of  the  rigorous  rule  that  has  been  invoked 
some  instances,  in  the  district  court,  only  when  there  is  well  grounded 
to  believe  that  some  collusion  may  have  been  entered  into,  or  that 
interest  of  the  witnesses  is  so  great  that  their  evidence  will  be  colored. 
Itrost  that  this  resolution  will  not  be  allowed  and  that  the  witnesses 
not  be  excluded  on  this  pretence. 
Mr.  Sanborn.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  had  not  intended  to  be 
on  this  motion  ;  but  I  desire  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  respondent, 
the  counsel  who  represent  them,  that  there  is  no  attempt  on  our 
to  impugn  the  integrity  either  of  the  management  of  this  case,  or 
witnesses;  and  that  the  fact  that  we  make  this  motion,  negatives 
sdufflvdy  the  proposition  that  there  is  or  has  been  anv  attempt  here 
impugn  the  integrity  of  the  management.  For,  gentlemen,  if  we  in- 
to impugn  their  integrity  or  their  management  of  this  case,  or  to 
■naate  that  in  preparing  their  testimony  or  talking  with  their  wit- 
they  had  done  any  improper  act,  we  should  not  ask  that  these 
es  be  excluded  from  hearing  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  first 
testify,  because  if  we  believed  that  the  managers  here  would  instruct 
what  the  witnesses  who  have  first  testified,  did  testify  to,  it  would 
oseless  to  exclude  the  others.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  con- 
in  the  managers,  and  that  we  believe  that  they  propose  to  intro- 
heie  the  evidence  of  just  such  witness  they  have  subpoenaed,  testi- 
ly  as  they  naturally  would  in  a  case  of  this  importance,  is  made  evi- 
it  by  the  fact  that  we  ask  that  those  shall  be  excluded  who  have  not 
ified  until  their  turn  comes  to  testify.  Nor  is  it  because  we  believe 
It  the  Witnesses  who  are  coming  here,  are  necessarily  inclined  to  say 
It  but  the  truth,  that  we  ask  that  this  course  be  adopted.  But  men 
much  aUke ;  we  all  know  how  natural  it  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  fol- 
^  in  the  track  of  some  illustrious  predecessor  in  our  particular  line  of 
less,  or  walk  of  life,  and  when  a  witness  is  called  to  the  stand  to 
^  after  another  one  has  gone  before  and  told  his  story  regarding 
same  state  of  &cts  and  circumstances,  we  all  know  how  natural- it  is 
himtofoUow  behind  and  say  "yes,  yes,"  to  everything  that  has  been 
"'  to  by  his  predecessor.  Nor  do  I  think  the  rule  which  is  here 
a  rigorous  rule,  or  an  extraordinary  rule. 
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Many  times  in  the  practice  of  the  district  court  of  this  county  have] 
heard  this  motion  made  ;  many  times  have  I  seen  the  judges  of  the  di|i 
trict  court  of  this  county  exclude  all  witnesses  except  those  who  weaj 
oalled  upon  to  testify  at  the  immediate  time,  and  I  ao  not  call  to  min^ 
gentlemen,  a  single  instance  where  that  motion  was  made  by  any  coutt 
sel,  when  the  rule  was  not  adopted  by  the  court.  It  can  do  no  hann; 
it  is  a  rule  which  necessarily  tends  to  the  elicitation  of  that  which  is  tnM 
and  of  naught  which  is  untrue.  It  brings  each  witness  to  state  the  fao^ 
which  he  himself  knows,  without  having  them  colored  by  the  testimoiq 
of  any  witness  who  may  have  preceded  him..  It  impugns  nobodyi 
motive.  It  secures  the  administration  of  justice  and  it  certainly  can  ds 
no  one  injury.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  proper  rule  to  be  adopt^  in  thil 
case,  if  it  is  a  proper  rule  to  be  adopted  in  the  trial  of  ordinary  cases  il 
the  district  court ;  for  this  case  is  not  one  of  any  less  importance  than  tho« 
tried  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  our  district  courts. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  just  one  word  now.  We  wen 
told  yesterday  by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  that  this  num 
agement  had  organized  itself  into  a  smelling  committee  and  had  \i8itej 
the  bar-rooms  and  the  slums  in  the  whole  upper  country  in  the  investj 
gation  of  these  matters  in  order  to  procure  witnesses  to  come  down  heij 
and  testify.  It  was  insinuated  that  we  had  gone  very  far  out  of  our  lini 
of  duty  as  managers  and  that  is  the  reason,  that  I  hope  this  Senate  wil 
rebuke,  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  by  refusing  to  grant  this  order,  th 
insinuation  that  was  cast  upon  the  managers  upon  the  part  of  the  State 
We  have  simph^  endeavored  to  fulliU  here  a  duty  which  was  imposai 
upon  us  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  preparing  our  case.  W< 
have  necessarily  been  compelled  to  visit  the  various  sections  of  tb 
country  in  which  the  respondent  has  held  his  court,  in  order  to  selec] 
and  be  able  to  produce  the  best  possible  witnesses.  We  have  had  U 
sift  out  and  cull  as  it  were  from  the  vast  number  of  witnesses  wIm 
might  have  been  produced  here  those  particular  persons  whom  m 
deemed  to  be  the  best  witnesses  to  introduce  under  tlie  rule  limiting  a 
to  five  witnesses.     That  is  the^reason  I  said  what  I  did. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  Mr.  President,  I  send  forward  a  resoln 
tion  which  I  desire  to  offer. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Gilfillan  presents  this  resolution  which  wU 
be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  resolution : 

Ordered,  that  tl»e  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  during  the  giving  of  th 
testimony,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  court  room,  except  the  witness  placed  upd 
the  stan'a,  and  that  a  like  mode  of  proceeding  be  had  in  the  receiving  of  testimol^ 
on  the  part  of  th^  respondent. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gh.fillan: — I  offer  that  for  the  purpose  of  testing  th 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  this  question.  I  do  not  see  that  the  adoption  « 
this  rule  that  it  can  do  any  harm,  either  to  the  State  or  to  the  respond 
ent.  It  may  perhaps  serve  the  cause  of  justice.  It  may,  or  may  n^ 
It  can  certainly  do  no  harm  to  the  prosecution. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  have  the  request  of  Counseld 
Arctander  read  again,  I  think  that  goes  farther. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     It  goes  a  great  deal  farther. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  think  he  only  requested  that  all  the  witness* 
that  were  to  be  examined  upon  the  same  article  be  excluded,  excess 
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jhewitness  upon  the  stand.    I  would  like  to  have  the  request  lesd 

'ffin. 

I  The  President.    The  request  made  by  Counselor  Arctander  will  be 

Mi  again  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

r  The  derk  read  as  follows : 

|.  "Oideredthat  all  the  witnesses  caJIed  for  the  prosecution,  on  every  article  be 
iduded  from  the  court  room  during  the  examination  of  other  witnesses  on  the 
■De  article." 

^  Senator  Campbell,  I  like  that  language  much  better,  and  if  it  would 
k  agreeable  to  the  Senator,  I  move  its  substitution  in  place  of  the  reso- 
^OD  offered  by  Senator  Gilfillan. 

!  Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.     I   would  like  to  have  it  include  the  wit^ 
^Ks  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 
Senator  Campbell.     Certainlv,  sir. 

I  •-    ' 

I  Mr.  Arctander.  The  latter  was  inadvertently  omitte<l  from  our  re- 
jpest,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  hurry.  We  did  not  expect  that  the 
iKtnesses  upon  more  than  one  article  would  be  present  at  the  same 
be;  but  I  understand  there  are  several  who  are  to  testify  upon  several 
Ifferent  articles,  so  that  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Senator  C.  D.  Cilfili^n.    That  would  so  mix  matters  that,  perhaps, 
fm  would  be  the  better  resolution. 

Senator  Campbell.     Perhaps  so.  » 

Bie  President.    The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order  pre- 
ittted  by  Senator  Gilfillan. 

[Senator  Case.  I  would  like,  for  my  own  information  and  for  the 
jfcfcnnation  of  Senators  about  me,  to  have  the  resolution  offered  by  Sen- 
ile Gilfillan  again  read. 

The  President.    The  resolution  of  Senator  Gilfillan  will  be  again  read 
Ifiheaerk. 

The  Gerk  read  the  resolution  again. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  that  is  broader  than  we  intended. 
jlow  here  are  five  witnesses,  we  will  say  on  the  first  article,  is  there  any 
iMon  why  the  witnesses  on  the  other  articles,  if  any  be  brought  here  to 
j tatify  oa  those  articles,  should  be  excluded  from  the  court  room  while 
ifte?  are  waiting  to  be  called  upon.  Many  of  them  come  here  from  a 
ikfig  distance,  and  are  somewhat  interested  in  this  question.  Many  of 
Iftcm  are  known  to  us  to  be  the  first  citizens  in  the  State.  Are  they  to 
Ik  excluded  frona  this  chamber  because  they  are  not  to  testify  on  the  first 
•fide?  It  seems  to  me  the  proposition  is  absurd.  It  is  wrong  for  a 
^esB,  called  here  to  testify  upon  any  one  of  these  articles,  to  be  exclu- 
!«  frona  the  court  room  when  articles  other  than  those  upon  which  he 
|»to  testify  are  being  examined.  It  seems  to  me,  I  say,  all  wrong. 
iSenator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  to  which 
jw  order  would  lead  us,  would  be  this  :  I  presume  that  it  is  likely  that 
"•■newitnefiees  will  be  called  to  testily  upon  different  articles,  and  we 
•wiot  veiy  well  separate  them  from  thosq  who  are  called  to  testify  only 
fc  one.  That  will  be  the  trouble.  If  the  order  will  exclude  a  man  from 
we  court  room  during  the  examination  on  a  certain  article  or  specifica- 
«n,  because  he  is  expected  to  testify  upon  more  than  one  article,  we 
toU  then  have  to  exclude  almost  all  the  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand 
MeaBow  a  witness  who  is  summoned  to  testify  on  the  eleventh  article. 
f^Mt,  when  they  take  testimony  on  the  third  article,  and  it  shoula 
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appear  that  he  knows  ae  much  about  the  third 
we  shall  have  to  exclude  him.  If  we  shall  all< 
on  each  epecitic  article  and  no  more,  to  be  pree 
tion  under  that  particular  article,  and  each  < 
specific  article  named,  then  you  can  enforce  1 
difficult  to  allow  them  to  come  in  and  hear  ( 
escepting  what  was  eaid  on  the  article  upon  vi 
will  involve  us  in  a  great  many  difficulties.  \ 
that  we  cannot  separate  them. 

Senator  HiNns.  Mr  President,  if  the  order 
to  the  proceedings  in  this  court,  a  rule  alnn 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  is  a  rule  that  in 
ed  to.  It  never  was,  however,  a  perman 
courts;  it  was  a  rule  that  the  court,  upon  s 
apply  whenever  the  side  that  made  the 
some  special  reason  why  the  ordinary  course 
departed  from.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
plication  any  sufficient  reasons  shown  why 
witnesses — two  or  three  hundred  of  them — 
any  other  witness  is  giving  his  testimony.  In 
in  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  an  applii 
of  this  rule,  which  has  been  granted,  in  five  ye 
recollection,  no  instance  of  it  within  that  time, 
I  have  a  single  insiance  of  it  in  my  recollectior 
It  is,  however,  occasionally  adopted,  but,  in  n 
a  special  showing;  when  it  is  made  to  appear  1 
ular  reason  for  it.  I  can  see  in  the  order  as  it 
as  proposed  to  be  amended,  or  as  originally  h 
The  order  merely  applies  to  the  witnesses  Upo 
tion.  They  shwl  be  excluded  while  the  witne 
fense  may  all  remain  present  in  court,  and 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The 
part  of  the  defense  were  present  witnessing 
which  the  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  pros 
any  reason  why  the  witnesBCE  on  the  part  of 
he  excluded  while  either  one  of  their  witnesse 
same  reaeon  applies  to,  and  should  exclude, 
part  of  the  defense  at  the  same  time.  Otherw 
tase  or  disadvantage,  to  one  side  by  reas<m  of 
witnesses,  the  other  side  has  that  advantage  o 
to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  in  tl 
ern  trials,  of  western  trials  particularly,  until 
reason  shown  why  the  usual  practice  in  civil 
be  departed  from. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  There  is  one  other  questi 
are  all  these  witnesses  going  to  be  kept  all  thif 
sure,  hotels  and  other  places  where  they  can 
great  deal  of  time  to  send  after'  each  one  of  t 
two  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses  to  be  exan 
days  before  we  get  through. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  There  will  be  n 
There  are  a  number  of  rooms  to  be  had,  among  ( 
room  in  this  building.     It  is  generally  vacant 
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We  can  get  the  clerks'  room  also.    We  can  have  that  at  any 
^  night  or  day. 
Sooator  D.  Buck.    Well,  that  will  only  hold  a  limited  number,  not 

than  nineteen  or  twenty. 
Senator  C.  D.  Gn.Fn.LAX.  "  Well,  wo  shall  not  want  all  of  them  hang- 
Etfoond  here. 

PREsroENT,    The  cjuestion  is  upon  the  ado]>tion  of  the  order  pre- 

^ by  Senator  Gilfillan. 

^nator  D.  Buck.    I  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays. 
The  President.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  14,  and  nays  18,  as  follows  : 
Thofle  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

MessTB.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Clement,  Crooks, 
C.  D.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  lAngdon,  Miller,  Officer,  Shalleen,  Sim- 
and  White. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Hessrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  f^ase,  Hinds,  Howard.  Johnson  F.  I.,  John- 

R.  B.,  Macdonald,  Mclianghlin,  Morrison,  Pillsbnr\',  Powers,  Rice, 

Icr,  'Hffeny,  "Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

I'fieoator  Rice,    I  wish  to  explain  my  vote,  ^fr.  President.     1  vote  no, 

flufl  motion.    I  should  have  no  objection  to  voting  for  a  resolution 

was  presented  by  the  counsel  f<^r  the  respondent. 
IheJRMroENT.    The  inotion  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 

of  Senator  Gilfillan,  upon  a  call  of  the  roll  the  motion  is  lost. 
Senator  Campbell.     I   now  move  the  adoption  of  the  request  of  the 

for  the  respondent. 
Mr.  Arctander.    Will  the  senator  permit  me  to  withdraw  the  words 
ihe  prosecution."    I  so  drew  it  originally,  but  I  desire  t<^  draft  it 
I  to  make  it  apply  both  to  the  prosecution  and  to  the  defense. 
Seitttor  Campbell.    Yes,  amend  it  in  that  particular  and   it  will  be 

ry  to  me. 

The  PRKsmEXT.    The  clerk  will  read  the  request  made  by  counsellor 
iieluider. 
the  derk  read  as  follows : 

0 

'  the  respondent's  request  that  the  court  order  that  a]]  witnesses  to  be  called  for 
iljioseciition  on  every  article  be  excluded  from  the  court  room  dunn^  the  exarai- 
^"^  of  other  witnessea  on  the  same  article. 


The  PREsroENT.    Mr.  Campbell  moves  that  the  request  of   counsellor 
iKtader  be  adopted.     Is  the  senate  ready  for  the  question. 
'The inotion  was  put  by  the  President,  and  carried. 

Senator  Wimon.    Mr.' President,  the  ayes  and  nays  were  called  for  be- 
fcethe  qnestion  was  put. 
:  The  PIiesidext.    The  chair  did    not  hear.     The  clerk  will  call  the 
tD. 

t  jBenator  Powers..  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate 
iHh  any  remarks  upon  this  question,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  ex- 
.d^ng  witnesses  upon  either  side  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  something 
fie  the  custom  of  challenging  jurors  and  objecting  to  their  sitting  on  a 
•jc  until  they  first  prove  that  they  are  fools  or  ignoramuses.  Cer- 
*Wy  1,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
IJttthat  have  been  subpoenaed  here  for  the  State,  or,  for  that  matter, 
«?  the  defense,  are  men  who,  either  consciously   or  unconsciously,  will, 
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or  can  be,  inBuenced  bv  the  testimony  of  any  person 
evidence  before  us.  if  we  are  going  to  exclude  any  j. 
believe  that  the  idea  of  excluding  a  man  called  to  testi 
ticular  article  will  be  practicable  because,  as  has  been  sai 
giviiiK  testimony  may  testify  upon  one,  two,  thi-ec,orad 
may  Be  drawn  out,  and  you  can  scarcely  separate  th' 
way.  Now,  when  the  question  of  exi^ense  was  up  befo 
assumed,  and  I  believe  that  I  was  right,  that  the  att 
Bj>ondent  in  this  case  were  n<it  only  gentlemen  but  me 
ity  and  judgment  and  integrity,  w'ho  knew  whom 
summon  liere,  and  who  had  not  come  here  t 
sons  that  were  not  needed,  or  to  make  any  unneee 
the  State  ;  and  just  so  I  Jjelieve  that  when  persons  are 
as  witnesses  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  until  it  has  be 
wise,  that  they  are  men  of  intelligene  and  that  they  wi 
Bcioualy  or  unconsciously  allow  their  judgment  to  be 
enced  by  the  opinions  or  statements  of  mfen  who  havi 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  goii>g  away  ba^k  U.>  the  da 
in  advance  that  a  man  cannot  give  an  opinion  inteUige: 
unless  he  lias  been  shut  out  from  hearing  the  evidenci 
on  the  same  question.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Preeident, 
person  that  is  summoned  here  as  a  witness  and  shall  v( 

The  pRESioENT.     Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  queatioi 

Senator  (lAMPnELi..  If  the  court  will  [indulge  ine  a 
draw  a  substitute  and  submit  it  in  writing. 

Senator  W'ii.son.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  I  might  a 
vote  now,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  this  way  of  doing  thir 
not  believe  that  I  have  any  right  to  say  by  my  vot«  th: 
any  gentleman  vfho  has  been  Drought  here  against  his 
perjure  himself  I>ecause  somebody  else  has.  And  aside 
matter  of  inconvenience,  for,  if  we  are  to  have  three' or 
nesses  here,  we  shall  have  to  rent  the  Opera  House  or  t 
to  cage  them  in.  And  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  whi 
moned  here,  but  who  may  l>e  temporarily  absent  when 
called,  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  bcikI  out  a  committee  to 
around  the  town  somewhere.  The  first  witness  that 
awhile  ago,  had  been  here  only  a  minute  before,  but  ha 
and  when  wanted  could  not  be  found.  I  believe  it  is 
uncalled  for,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  civilization 
should  be  done,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemei 
tended  to  say  a  word  in  r^ard  to  this  matter  because  1 
of  great  consequence,  pnivided  the  rule,  as  adopted,  is  : 
applies  alike  to  both  part.ies.  I  might  say,  however,  1 
of  nearly  sixteen  years,  I  have  never  known  that  rule  t 
the  district  court.  I  have,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  kn( 
for  and  invariably  withdrawn,  the  counsel  having  o 
worthy  of  them,  as  has  been  stated  by  Senator  Hinds, 
the  rule  and  was  applied  witli  great  severity  ;  but  of  lai 
been  the  practice.  If  it  is  adopted  by  this  Senate  it 
the  witnesses  for  the  respondent  quite  as  much  as  U] 
for  the  State,  and  it  will  reflect  upon  us  all  unjustly, 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  man,  who  is  comir^  here — ' 
sel  has  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise  ;  I  see  him  smile 
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^  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  and  do  not  believe,  that  a  single  witness 
pB  coming  here  on  either  side  who  will  perjure  himself  in  the  slightest 
Id^ree.  I  do  not  believe  now  that  there  has  been  any  effort  on  the  part 
'rf either  side  to  influence  or  bias  witnesses  in  any  way  ;  and  I  believe 
[fbt  the  witnesses,  as  far  as  both  sides  are  concerned,  will  come  here 
land  stat«  truthfaUy  what  they  know  ;  and  that  the  application  of  this 
[ide  would  be  a  reflection  on  them  that  would  be  very  unjust  and  un- 
|tur. 

i  Mr.  Arctander.  I  beg  leave  of  the  court,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  correct 
jtremarkmade  unwittingly  by  the  Senator  from  Groodhue,  in  regard  to 
flKincxmvenience  of  getting  a  room  that  would  hold  all  of  the  witnesses 
flat  will  be  here.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
Under  the  rule  already  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  witnesses, 
jritherthe  prosecution  or  the  defense  will  subpoena  witnesses,  except 
ibout  the  time  they  expect  to  need  them,  and  when  they  get  through 
lith  the  witness  the  latter  will  be  discharge  so  that  there  is  no  proba- 
tety  that  at  anyone  time  more  than  fifteen  witnesses  will  be  in  St. 
hoL  There  would  be  no  difiiculty  in  providing  places  for  them.  The 
iespondent's  witnesses,  of  course,  will  not  be  subpoenaed  until  such 
ftne  as  we  have  some  idea  as  to  when  we  shall  need  them.  We  have 
not  yet  taken  out  a  subpoena  from  the  clerk  for  any  of  our  witnesses, 
much  less  to  subpoena  tnem,  and  we  do  dot  intend  to  do  so  until  we  can 
calculate,  with  comparative  certainity,  about  the  time  we  shall  want 
th«n,sci  as  to  create  no  unnecessary  expense  for  the  state  to  bear.  I  ap- 
^bend  that  the  managers  have  acted  in  the  same  way.  At  least,  I  un- 
OHstood  from  Hie  paper,  that  they  had  subpoenaed  a  certain  set  of  wit- 
ftesees  for  one  day,  and  another  set  for  another  day,  and  that  as  soon  as 
a  witness  has  been  disposed  of  he  will  be  sent  home.  So  that  the  ques- 
ftm  of  expense  will  not  need  much  consideration. 

The  President.    Senator  Campbell  withdraws  his  motion  to  adopt 
ftc  resolution  offered  by  Counsellor  Arctander,  and  presents  the  follow- 
Bttorder :   It  mil  be  read  by  the  clerk. 
The  clerk  read  the  following  : 

Ordered,  that  all  the  witnesses,  except  the  witness  on  the  stand,  to  be 
oiled  upon  any  particular  article  by  cither  the  prosecution  or  defense, 
1)e  excluded  from  the*  court  room  ditring  the  examination  of  the  other 
witne^es  on  the  same  article. 

The  President.  This  order  takes  the  place  of  the  request  which  has 
keen  argued,  and  the  question  before  the  Senate  is  on  its  adoption.  Is 
fte  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 

The  ayes  and  nays  having  been  called  for,  the  clerk  called  the  roll 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  order. 
Senator  Laxgdon.     I  would  like  to  hear  that  order  now  again. 
The  President,    The  order  will  be  again  read  for  the  information  of 
tbe  Senate. 

The  clerk  ^ain  read  the  order. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  12,  and  nays  20,  as  follows  : 
Those  who  voted  in  the  aflSrmative  were— 

MessR.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C. 
D-vJohnson  A.  M.,  I^ngdon,  Miller,  Rice,  Shalleen  and  White, 
^ose  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 
Means.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F. 
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or  can  be,  influenced  bv  the  testimony  of  any  person  who  has  giv* 
evidence  before  us.  li  we  are  going  to  exclude  any  person,  I  do 
believe  that  the  idea  of  excluding  a  man  called  to  testifv  only  on  a  ^^ 
ticular  article  mil  be  practicable  because,  as  has  been  said  before  a  many 
giving  testimony  may  testify  upon  one,  two,  three,  or  a  dozen  articles.  B 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  you  can  scarcely  separate  the  articles  in  thd 
way.  Now,  when  the  question  of  expense  was  up  before  the  Sena^j 
assumed,  and  I  believe  that  I  was  right,  that  the  attorneys  for  the  H 
spondent  in  this  case  were  not  only  gentlemen  but  men  of  responsibA 
ity  and  judgment  and  integrity,  who  knew  whom  they  wanted  il 
summon  here,  and  who  had  not  come  here  to  summon  pel 
sons  that  were  not  needed,  or  to  make  any  unnecessary  expense  ti 
the  State  ;  and  just  so  I  believe  that  when  persons  axe  summoned  hciH 
as  witnesses  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  until  it  has  been  shown  othaj 
wise,  that  they  are  men  of  intelligene  and  that  they  will  not  either  coi:^ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  allow  their  judgment  to  be  warped  or  inflti 
enced  by  the  opinions  or  statements  of  m^n  Avho  have  preceded  them; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  away  ba9k  to  the  dark  ages  to  assuioj 
in  advance  that  a  man  cannot  give  an  opinion  intelligently  or  honesfl] 
unless  he  has  been  shut  out  from  hearing  the  evidence  of  atiother  mai 
on  the  same  question.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Pr^ident,  in  excluding  anj 
person  that  is  summoned  here  as  a  witness  and  shall  vote  against  it. 

The  President.     Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Senator  Campbell.  If  the  court  mil  [indulge  me  a  moment  I  wi| 
draw  a  substitute  and  submit  it  in  writing. 

Senator  Wii^on.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  I  might  as  well  explaimnj 
vote  now,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  this  wa}'  of  doing  things  at  all.  I  (ft 
not  believe  that  I  have  any  right  to  say  by  my  vote  that  I  believe  ibM 
any  gentleman  who  has  been  brought  here  against  his  mil  is  going  U 
perjure  himself  because  somebody  else  has.  And  aside  from  that,  is  the 
matter  of  inconvenience,  for,  if  we  are  to  have  three'  or  four  hundred  vdt 
nesses  here,  we  shall  have  to  rent  the  Opera  House  or  some  other  place 
to  cage  them  in.  And  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  who  have  been  smu* 
moned  here,  but  who  may  be  temporarily  absent  when  their  names  are 
called,  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  out  a  committee  to  chase  them  down 
around  the  town  somewhere.  The  first  witness  that  was  called  hew 
awhile  ago,  had  been  here  only  a  minute  before,  but  had  left  the  hoxm 
and  when  wanted  could  not  be  found.  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  for,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  civilization  that  this  thing 
should  be  done,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  matter  because  I  do  not  r^rd  il 
of  great  consequence,  provided  the  rule,  as  adopted,  is  an  equal  one  aiid 
applies  alike  to  both  parties.  I  might  say,  however,  that  m  a  practice 
of  nearly  sixteen  years,  I  have  never  kno^vn  that  rule  to  be  enforced  in 
the  district  court.  I  have,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  known  it  to  be  asked 
for  and  invariably  withdrawn,  the  counsel  having  considered  it  un- 
worthy of  them,  as  has  been  stated  by  Senator  Hinds,  it  was  formerly 
the  rule  and  was  applied  with  great  severity  ;  but  of  late  jrearsit  has  noi 
been  the  practice.  If  it  is  adopted  by  this  Senate  it  will  reflect  upeo 
the  witnesses  for  the  respondent  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  witneseefl 
for  the  State,  and  it  will  reflect  upon  us  all  unjustly.  I  have  no  reaeoo 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  man,  who  is  coming  here — I  hope  the  counr 
sel  has  no  reason  to  believe  othermse  ;  I  see  him  smile  at  my  remark— 
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it  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  and  do  not  believe,  that  a  single  witness 
I  coming  here  on  either  side  who  will  perjure  hihiself  in  the  slightest 
I  do  not  believe  now  that  there  has  been  any  effort  on  the  part 
feither  side  to  influence  or  bias  witnesses  in  any  way  ;  and  I  believe 
at  the  witnesses,  as  far  as  both  sides  are  concerned,  will  come  here 
&d  state  truthfully  what  they  know  ;  and  that  the  application  of  this 
would  be  a  renection  on  them  that  would  be  very  unjust  and  un- 

Mr.  Arctaxder.      I  beg  leave  of  the  court,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  con-ect 

imnaA  made  unwittingly  by  the  Senator  from  Goodhue,  in  regard  to 

lie  inconvenience  of  getting  a  room  that  would  hold  all  of  the  witnesses 

Aat  will  be  here.     I  call   the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 

fader  the  rule  already  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  witnesses, 

idtherthe  prosecution  or  the  defense  will  subpoena  witnesses,  except 

ihoutthetime  they  expect  to  need  them,  and   when  they  get  through 

llritfi  the  witness  the  latter  will  be  discharge  so  that  there  is  no   proba- 

itoty  that  at  any  one  time  more  than  fifteen  witnesses  will  be  m  St. 

hut  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  places  for  them.     The 

tepondent's  witnesses,  of  course,  will  not  be  subpoenaed  until  such 

fime  as  we  have  some  idea  as  to  when  we  shall  need   them.     We  have 

not  yet  taken  out  a  subpoena  from  the  clerk  for  any  of  our  witnesses, 

Mch  less  to  subpoena  them,  and  we  do  dot  intend  to  do  so  until  we  can 

oJculate,  with  comparative  certainity,  about  the  time   we  shall  want 

them,8Qas  to  create  no  unnecessary  expense  for  the  state  to  bear.     I  ap- 

Jiehendthat  the  managers  have  acted  in  the  same  way.     At  least,  I  un- 

testood  from  the  paper,  that  they  had  subpoenaed  a  certain  set  of  wit- 

ttse?  for  one  day,  and  another  set  for  another  day,  and  that  as  soon  as 

awitness  has  been  disposed  of  he  will  be  sent  home.     So  that  the  ques- 

fcn  of  expense  will  not  need  much  consideration. 

The  PsEsiDEXT.    Senator  Campbell  withdraws  his  motion  to  adopt 

(he  resolution  offered  by  Counsellor  Arctander,  and  presents  the  foUow- 

iDeorder :   It  mW.  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  : 

Ordeied,  that  all  the  Avitnesses,  except  the  ^vitness  on  the  stand,  to  be 
died  upon  any  particular  article  by  either  the  prosecution  or  defense, 
le  excluded  from  the*  court  room  difring  the  examination  of  the  other 
witnegges  on  the  same  article. 

The  President.    This  order  takes  the  place  of  the  request  which  has 
Unargued,  and  the  question  before  the  Senate  is  on  its  adoption.     Is 
the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 
The  ayes  and  nays  having,  been  called  for,  the  clerk  called  the  roll 
Qpon  the  adoption  of  the  order. 

Senator  Langdon.     I  would  like  to  hear  that  order  now  again. 
The  President.    The  order  will  be  again  read  for  the  information  of 
fte  Senate. 
The  clerk  again  read  the  order. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  12,  and  nays  20,  as  follows  : 
Those  who  voted  in  the  aflSrmative  were — 

Messre.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Crooks,  GilfiUan  C. 
D,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Langdon,  Miller,  Rice,  Shalleen  and  White. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F. 
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I.,  JohnBOi]  R.  B.,  Mactlouald,  Mcliaughlin,  Morris 
Powers,  Shaller,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  WTieat,  Wilkin 

And  so  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  President,  The  hour  has  now  arrived  wl 
mined  upon  for  recese. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  a«k,  to  nave  time,  ivil 
the  Senate,  wliether  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
Board  of  Managers,  have  agreed  as  to  the  order  in 
of  impeachment  are  to  be  tried  ? 

Sir.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  would  sto 
no  agreement  for  the  reason  that  the  Board  of  Mi 
Senate  would  allow  them  the  full  latitude  in  this  n 
it  wag  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  consumption  ■ 
fore  propose  to  take  up  the  articles  tieriatim.  We 
witnesses  with  that, end  in  view. 

Senator  Crooks,     I  am  asking  merely  for  inforu 

Senator  Wii-sox,  I  move,  Mr.  President,  thatch 
until  half  past  two. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Wilson  was  carried,  and 


AFTERXOO-N   ;*K58IOS. 

The  Pre-iidest,     The  Senate  will  pleaae  come  to 

Before  jiroceeding  to  the  order  of  business  the  C 

the  Sergeant-at-Arnm  and  his  astjistant,  and   the 

tein.,  are  absent  on  duty,  in  the  matter  of  Buniinon 

tlie  court  without  any  Sergeant-at-Aniis. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilkili-a.n.     Mr,  President,  I  inti 

here  some  time  ago,  for  tlie  appointmcut  of  C.  A.  A 

of  this  room  so  far  as  keeping  it  in  order  was  con 

upon  the  table,  uix>n  the  theory  that  in  its  wordin] 

which  Homebody  else  was  already  receiving  comp 

now  from  the  inspection  of  the  journal,  that  tliat  w 

.it  and  I  now  move  its  adoption.     I   think  he  can 

room  itself  so  far  as  the  door  is  concerned,  and  pro 

Anns  will  be   here   to-morrow,  and  if  after  that,  « 

body  to  serve  papers,  we  can  appoint  a  man  specia 

We  ought  to  have  one  of  the  regular  officials  here  i 

The  Pkesii)e.nt.     Senator  C.  I).  Gilfillan  present 

tion  which  iviU  be  read  by  the  t^lerk. 

The  tUerk  read  the  following  resolution  : 

Onlered  that  C.  A.  Anderson  l«  appointed  to  tal 

,  room  so  far  as  to  keep  the  room  cleamy. 

Tlie  PKmioENT,     Tlie  question  is  upon  the  adop 
the  senate  ready  for  the  question? 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  upon  the  adoption  ( 
•u:i  volves  an  exi»enditure. 

*|  Senator  C.  Bi'ck.     I  would  like  to  inquii-e  if  the 

P  which  specifies  what  hispay  shall  be? 

%  Senator  <1ii.fii,i.an.     Tliat  is  fixed  by  a  fonuer  i 

'jp  lars  a  day. 

,y ',  The  roll  being  called,  thei-e  were  yeas  25,  and  ua; 

i^  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 
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MesBts.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Clement,  Gil- 
fiDan  C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B., 
'on,  Macdonald,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Officer,  Rice, 
er,  Shalleen,  Sinmions,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilson. 

So  the  order  was  adopted. 

C.  A.  Anderson  came  forward  and  was  duly  sworn  by  the  President. 

The  President.  Are  the  counsel  for  the  prose<»ution  now  ready  to 
iatruduce  their  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Duxjf.  Mr.  S.  W,  Graham,  the  gentleman  called  this 
temiing,  is  now  present. 

S.    VV  GKAIIAM 

Called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

By  Mr  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     What  is  yomf  name?    A.    S.  W.  Graham. 

Q.     What  is  vour  residence  ? 

A.     Blue  Earth  city,  Faribault  county,  Miunes^ota. 

Or    What  is  your  occupation  ?    A.     I^awyer. 

Q.     Are  you  practicing  your  profession  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  practicing  ?    A.     About  fourteen  years. 

Q-     Do  you  know  the  responoent  in  this  action  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q-    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    WeU,  since  1878  ;  January,  1878,  personally. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  suggest,  in  order  that  all  the  J^ena- 
ins  may  hear  the  proceedings,  that  it  would  be  well  that  all  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  should  be  asked  and  answered  in  a  louder  tone. 

Q.    Where  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox  ? 

A:    At  Faimioiuit,  Martin  county. 

Q,    What  was  your  business  there  ? 

A.    I  was  there  professionally,  as  a  lawyer. 

Q.    What  was  Judge  Cox's  business  there? 

A.    He  presided  over  the  court  in  the  absence  of  Judge  Dickinson. 

Q.    Was  it  a  general  term  of  the  district  ("ourt  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  a  general  term  of  the  district  court. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  did  the  court  commence,  if  you  know,  or  about 
whatdav? 

A    The  fourth  Tuesday  of  January  is  the  term  day  of  the  court. 

Q.    About  how  long  did  the  court  last? 

A.  I  think  it  lasted  some  four  weeks,  in  all ;  1  wasn't  there  all  the 
tinie. 

Q.    How  much  of  the  time  were  you  there  ?     A.     About  two  week**. 

Q.    On  the  opening  day  of  the  court  and  for  two  weeks  following? 

•A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  engaged  in  the  trial  of  ciiust^s  before  the  court  ? 

A.    I  was,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  associate  at  all  personally  with  the  judge,  out  of  court? 

A.    Somewhat. 

Q.    Were  you  in  his  company  part  of  the  time  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  habits  of  the  judge  during  that  term  of 
court  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ?     A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  were  his  habits  ? 

Mr.  Abctanbeb.    That  is  objected  to. 

The  PrasiPENT,    What  is  the  objection  ? 
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Mr.  Akctander.     Respondent  objects  to  it  as  immaterial,  irrelevaal^ 
and  incompetent. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  a  proper 
one. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Will  the  president  allow  me  a  moment  ? 

The  President.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  charge,  Mr.  President,  which  the  managers  pro- 
pose to  substantiate  this  afternoon,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  first  chaise. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  sii*,  the  evidence  is  directed  to  that  charge^ 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  evidence  now  being  produced  is  directed  to  thaft 
charge.    That  charge  is  that : 

'*  On  the  22  dav  of  January,  A.  D.  1878,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and 
the  5th  day  of  Februarv,  A.  D.  1878,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  sncfk 
iudgc,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  disposi- 
tion of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  there  pending  in  the  district  court  of 
Martin  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examinA- 
tion  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  stat^  of 
intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liqnorsi, 
which  disqualified  hiin  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him 
incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  decorum, 
faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  discretion,  to 
the  great  disgrace  of  tlie  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  office,  by  reason  whareof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  was  then  and 
there  quilty  of  misbehavior  in  offlce  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office 

There  is  a  charge,  Mr.  President,  under  which  this  evidence  would  be 
material — article  eighteen. 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  judge, 
and  in  violation  of  bis  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  constitution  ahd  laws  of  Minne* 
sota,  has  been  *  *  *  and  now  is  guilts  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunkenness, 
whereby  he    ♦    ♦    ♦    was    ♦    ♦    •    guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  evidence  is  directed  to  article  eighteen,  it 
is  competent.  If  it  is  directed  to  article  1,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in- 
competent, because  it  does  not  tend  to  show  that  while  he  was  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  while  he  was  acting  as  judge,  he  was  in  the  state 
of  intoxication,  which  article  one  charges  ;  and  if  the  testimony  is  to  he 
introduced  at  this  time,  we  desire  this  witness  to  be  counted  as  oae  of 
the  five  ^vitnesses  who,  under  the  rule,  will  testify  to  the  charges  under 
article  eighteen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Does  the  President  and  the  court  desire  to  hear 
argument  upon  that  question,  having  decided  it? 

The  President.  The  court  is  willing  to  hear  the  argument  of  tHie 
managers  if  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  is  through. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  supposed  he  was  through.     I  beg  his  |>ardon 

Mr.  Sanborn.  My  associate  suggests  that  there  is  another  reason 
why  this  evidence  is  incompetent — that  it  is  generally  incompetent,  he- 
cause  it  is  not  competent  to  show  his  habit  by  the  opinion  or  statement 
of  the  witness :  but  the  facts  must  be  shown  from  which  that  deduction 
may  be  drawn,  as  well  as  other  evidence  on  the  general  question  of  what 
his  habit  was. 

Further  the  question  is  not  confined  to  his  habit  while  upon  the  bench, 
or  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  but,  presumably,  what  was    t ' 
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babit  when  he  was  associating  with  the  witness  off  the  hcnch  and  out- 
ride of  his  official  duty. 

Mr.  Manager  Dvy^i.    May  it  please  the  court,  it  strikes  niethat  this  ev- 
idence is  competent,  upon  more  than  one  ground  and  upon  more  than 
one  of  the  charges.    I  stated,  and  I  state  now,  that  the  evidence  of  this 
witness  is  mainly  directed  to  the  first  article  of  impeachment :  and   it 
was  stated  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  this  morning  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  management  who  opened  this  case,  that  perhaps  evidence  that 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  each  separate  one  of  these  articles  of  impeach- 
ment would  also  be  competent  and  have  a  bearing  upon  the  eighteenth 
article,  which  is  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness.     If  that  is  the  case  I 
cannot  see  how  the  management  could  be  restricted  to  five  witnesses  upon 
that  charge,  or  how  any  line  should  be  drawn  which  would  require  that 
we  should  count  every  one  of  these  witnesses  exceeding  five  in  number, 
that  should  happen  to  give  evidence  of  intoxication  of  the  judge  of  the 
ainth  judicial  district,  as  evidence  in  the  aggregate,  going  to  ])rove 
vtide  18,  which  chaiges  habitual  drunkenness.     It  would  be  an  impo6-> 
fliHMty  to  my  mind  to  draw  any  such  line  between  the  evidence.     The 
qoegtion  directly  involved  here  is  this  :  the  witness  has  testified  that  he 
WB3  associating  personally  with  the  judge  during  that  term  of  court. 
The  question  is  asked  him,  what  were  his  habits  at  that  time,  (Yeferring, 
of  course,  to  a  time  when  he  was  personally  associating  with  him,  and 
falling  for  his  individual,  personal  knowledge,  at  a  specific  time  desig- 
Bated  in  this  first  article  of  impeachment)  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
Hqnois?     Now  the  ^vitness  has  certainly  given  evidence  of  l>eing  a 
eompetent  witness  on  that  point.     The  proper  foundation  is  laid  :  and  it 
if  nut  a  general  question,  because  it  is    simply  confined  to   the  time 
when  this  witness  was  in  the  personal  compay  of  the  respondent  in  this 
action.    He  is  charged  in  this  article  with  oeing  intoxicated  by  the  vol- 
untary and  immoderate  use  of  certain  intoxicants,  to-wit,  alchoholic 
liqiiois.    It  may  be  necessary  for  the  management  to  urove  here  that 
tbat  was  the  cause  of  the  intoxication  ;  that  it  was  not  oy  reason  of  the 
voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  some  other  intoxicant  drug  or  some 
.  other  agent  which  caused  this  intoxication.     In  that  view  of  the  case 
the  evidence  is  relevant  to  this  issue,  and  is  material.     I  submit  to  the 
ftesident  of  the  court  that  this  evidence  is  certainly  material  and  com- 
petent at  this  time. 

Mr.  Abctander.  If  the  court  will  bear  with  us  we  have  sent  for  an 
tB&ority. 

The  President.  Have  the  counsel  any  further  desire  to  be  heard 
upon  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Arctanuier.  We  have  sent  for  an  authority  which  will  be  here 
in  a  moment,  if  the  coiirt  will  bear  with  us. 

Mi.  MttDager  Dunn.  We  waive  that  question  for  the  present  in  order 
to  save  time,  while  they  are  waiting  for  their  authorities  and  will  go  on 
to  another  branch  of  the  evidence. 

Q.  You  may  state,  Mr.  Graham,  whether  during  any  of  the  time — ^it 
wiD,  probably,  be  about  the  same  question  but  in  another  form- — state 
whether,  during  any  of  the  time  that  you  were  present  in  the  company 
rf  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court,  to  your  knowledge,  he  used  intox- 
^ngnquoTB? 

,  Ur.  Saabobn    That  is  objected  to  as  incompetent  and  immaterial.    It 
» the  same  question. 
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m  pondent  in  court  on  special  occaeiona.     Now 

'%f  given  as  to  whether  the  respondent  waa  drunk 

M  time,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  even  tl 

I*  the  witness  ivill  only  appear   upon  a  proper 

0  can  only  ascettain  whether  the  witness  bases  t 

Jjjr  &ctq,  by  subjecting  him  to   proper  crosa-exani 

y  done,  what  happened,  how  the  respondent  acte 

1'^:  .  he  did,  etc.;  and  if  it  should  perchance  happer 

from  the  same  county,  witnesses  who  attended 
who  have  a  spite  or  a  malice  against  this  respc 
him  a  wrong,  who  have  no  regard  for  their 
that  it  would^  an  easy  matter  for  them,  if  thi 
and  listen  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  other 
statements  to  those  made  by  the  witnesses  bei 
their  recollections  by,  and  testify  from  the  sta 
nesses,  mther  than  from  their  own  independent 
no  injnstice  can  be  done  to  the  Sta(«,  and  W 
have  our  witnesses  excluded,  too.  We  are  perl 
vestigation  should  proceed  on  both  sides  with 
opportunity  shall  be  given  to  us,  and  to  the  St 
to  find  out  the  true  facts,  and  the  true  inwardn 
think  it  can  be  done  to  the  much  better  satisf 
of  the  respondent,  if  it  can  be  done  in  the  man: 
that  the  witnesses  be  excluded  and  that  thej 
they  are  wanted,  to  remain  meantime  in 
where  else  where  they  will  be  accessible,  and 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses,  or  I 
dence  given  by  any  other  witness. 

I  desire,  upon  this  motion  of  the  Senate, 
which  the  testimony  was  given  before  the  co 
this  matter.  After  one  witness  was  allowed  to 
called,  such  testimony  as  this  was  received  : — 
of  Mr.  Thompson;  I  corroborate  his  statemei 
1880;  they  are  correct."  Such  evidence,  of  cov 
in  this  court,  but  you  may  get  the  same  class  < 
and  without  desiring  it.  You  may  get  it  by 
be  present  and  to  listen,  one  after  the  other, 
stand. 

The  President,  Upon  requests  of  this  chai 
kind  being  made  by  counsel  m  the  case,  thech 
request  as  a  motion,  but  leave  the  matter  to  th 
as  to  what  shall  be  done,  and  leave  it  for  the  S 
in  the  case,  should  they  deem  motions  desirab 
Senator  D.  Buck.  1  would  inquire  of  the  M 
ment  will  satisfy  them,  whether  they  are  will 
behalf  of  the  State  should  be  excluded  and  th( 
the  respondent  also,  whether  that  is  agreeable  t 
that  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  court. 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.     Mr.  President,  I  am  aw 
that  which  is  sought  to  be  invoked  here  is  freq 
courts  of  our  land  in  criminal  trials,  and  I  am 
St  is  usually  invoked  where  there  are  grounds  for 

1*4I  SO  deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  and  the  re 

^!  tion  that  the  evidence  of  one  witness  might  be 
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of  another  witness.    To  my  mind,  Mr.   lVesad«ct.  this  i« 

rmodier  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  manaz^n^ftit  that   hum 

iiod htve  in  charge  the  issues  inrolveii  here  ui« <;  \'rj^  part « ^f  thr 

iidliBupon  the  int^rity  of  gentkmen  of   h^h   •  iLarapr-i^er  wi» 

isabpamaed  here  as  witnesses  in  this  pr  •s^.- -ti  .<i.     We  haxe 

:K&ras  our  case  is  concerned,  hut  that  the  t^^'a  will  be  j:iat  tbe 

the  rule  is  or  is  not  enfoioed  in  this  naarier:  •  -t  I  *::''T:Jt 

not  be  a  resolution  or  ftn  order  i»f  thi?  k::-  i   a  :  •i-:r-i   h* 

liliaeocu  that  it  is  a  direct  impngnio!;  uf  ib*  tl  <ir--«  .f  ;!j*  niirj 

ifte case  and  also  of  the  int^rity  and  h  <:.^ty 

ibeeasubpoened  here.    There  is  no  witi^es*?  t^^*  >i-ot-i  isat 


of  interest  directly  or  indirectly.  n««?  in  •-•  -i.  - .  <:  wrtn  erery 

irf  the  ninth  judicial  district^  or  of  the  >iaie  ••:  Miz^zr^  -la.  a5  v» 

of  this  case.    They  have  no  letrliris  in  :1^  :i-ir:*-r.    Th^ 

dra^  here  by  the  power  of  the  Siaie.     Trj^^-re  ;•  :.-  <   a  t-  i- 

fintbe  whole  array  that  has  been  *ubL«t:>r*i   L^rv.     Tir^^v   bare 

here,  compelled  against  their  wi-h-e*.  azJiii^^n   :r.-ir  ii*- 

contrary  to  their  desires  to  come  h«e  as^  w:tr*f-*r^  ii.  i:.i*  jx^as- 

I lf« one,  trust,  that  gentlemen  wh^»  have  »»r*r^  *u'  :•^':>-i   h*-r»- 

be  excluded  because  of  the  rigorous  irilr  :La:  rjtr  ••^n   ::.v  ^^ 

liffitanoee,  in  the  district  court,  <>nly  wrie^  Ttr-re  >  w-1.  zr  :::-  i^ 

iWievethat  some  collusion  may  have  r*^::  ^r/r^-rei  ll:-  -,   •  ^  ir«at 

rtof  the  witnesses  is  so  great  that  ihtrire-.-^-irie  will  >-i-I  -»*L 

ito  this  resolution  will  not  be  aDoved  aiii    tr^t    itj*- 

ik excluded  on  this  pretenoei 

►fesBORN.   Mr.  President  and  Senators.  I  hai  zi  <  i\'^\  :--: 

l«  this  motion ;  but  I  desire  to  aay  on  t>rLju:'  •,-:  liy-  r« 

[fccoansel  who  represent  them,  that  iL*-;*-  i*  i/  •  ^n^zi^i'Z  -c  ■./it 

'  limpngn  the  int^rity  either  of  the  maut^-'iir^-i    -f  :-'.-i  'ol-^-   <- 

;  and  that  the  fact  that  wt  n-Akr  ::.>•  r-  •:.  c-  r.^-2a-.v*^ 

Jy  the  proposition  that  there  is  oc  ba?  "••h^  ir.T  t*-:-:.'.:  •  i.r-r»- 

the  integrity  of  the  mam^eooent.     F  ^.  a?-^t--  -..-:-  :f  we  m- 

Ito impugn  their  integrity  or  their  ixiar-a^*-r-.-r:.:    -f  :r_-  -at-^.   -r  v« 

4at  in  preparing  their  t6Ftin^-<cy  •:*'  ik.x.:^  w,::.  -'.-^ir  w.i- 

^  had  done  any  improper  ^r^  we  t'l  -. :  i.-  c  jl-c  :j-i:  thr?s#- 

sbeeicluded  from  hearing  the  user.-  -lt    -f  ::.  .-te  w,  .  arw  f-r-i 
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Many  times  in  the  practice  of  the  district  court  of  this  county  have| 
heard  this  motion  made  ;  many  times  have  I  seen  the  judges  of  the  ^ 
trict  court  of  this  county  exclude  all  witnesses  except  those  who  w&$ 
called  upon  to  testifj'  at  the  immediate  time,  and  I  do  not  call  to  niin^^ 
gentlemen,  a  single  instance  where  that  motion  was  made  by  any  couik 
sel,  when  the  rule  was  not  adopted  by  the  court.  It  can  do  no  hannj 
it  is  a  rule  which  necessarily  tends  to  the  elicitation  of  that  which  is  trua 
and  of  naught  which  is  untrue.  It  brings  each  witness  to  state  the  bxi^ 
which  he  himself  knows,  without  having  them  colored  by  the  testimoof 
of  any  witness  who  may  have  preceded  him.  It  impugns  nobodyf 
motive.  It  secures  the  administration  of  justice  and  it  certainly  can  do< 
no  one  injury.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  proper  rule  to  be  adopted  in  thii 
case,  if  it  is  a  proper  rule  to  be  adopted  in  the  trial  of  ordinary  cases  in 
the  district  court  ;  for  this  case  is  not  one  of  any  less  importance  than  those 
tried  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  our  district  courts. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  just  one  word  now.  We  were 
told  yesterday  by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  that  this  maiir 
agement  had  organized  itself  into  a  smelling  cpmmittee  and  had  visited 
the  bar-rooms  and  the  slums  in  the  whole  upper  country  in  the  investi? 
gation  of  these  matters  in  order  to  procure  witnesses  to  come  down  heft 
and  testify.  It  was  insinuated  that  we  had  gone  very  far  out  of  our  line 
of  duty  as  managers  and  that  is  the  reason,  that  I  hope  this  Senate  wiD 
rebuke,  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  by  refusing  to  grant  this  order,  the 
insinuation  that  was  cast  upon  the  managers  upon  the  pai*t  of  the  State. 
We  have  simply  endeavored  to  fulfill  here  a  duty  which  was  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  preparing  our  case.  We 
have  necessarily  been  compelled  to  visit  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  the  respondent  has  held  his  court,  in  order  to  select 
and  be  able  to  produce  the  best  possible  witnesses.  We  have  had  to 
sift  out  and  cull  as  it  were  from  the  vast  number  of  witnesses  who 
might  have  been  produced  here  those  particular  persons  whom  we 
deemed  to  be  the  best  witnesses  to  introduce  under  the  rule  limiting  qb 
to  five  witnesses.     That  is  the«reason  I  said  what  I  did. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  Mr.  President,  I  send  forward  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  desire  to  offer. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Gilfillan  presents  this  resolution  which  wiD 
be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  resolution : 

Ordered,  that  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  during  the  giving  of  the 
tostimonv%  shall  be  excluded  from  the  court  room,  except  the  witness  placS  upon 
tlie  stana,  and  that  a  like  mode  of  proceeding  be  had  in  the  receiving  of  testimony 
on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan: — I  offer  that  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  this  question.  I  do  not  see  that  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  that  it  can  do  any  harm,  either  to  the  State  or  to  the  respond- 
ent. It  may  perhaps  serve  the  cause  of  justice.  It  may,  or  may  not 
It  can  certainly  do  no  harm  to  the  prosecution. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  have  the  request  of  Counsel<ir 
Arctander  read  again,  I  think  that  goes  farther. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     It  goes  a  great  deal  farther. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  think  he  only  requests!  that  all  the  witnesses 
that  were  to  be  examined  upon  the  same  article  be  excluded,  exoe^ 
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Ae  witness  upon  the  stand.    I  would  like  to  have  the  request  read 

The  President.    The  request  made  by  Counselor  Arctander  will  be 
|Mi  again  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  derk  read  as  follows: 

\   "Ordered  that  all  the  witnesses  caJled  for  the  prosecution,  on  every  article  be 

ended  from  the  court  room  during  the  examination  of  other  witnesses  on  the 
e  article." 

'  Senator  Campbell.    I  like  that  language  much  better,  arid  if  it  would 

it  agreeable  to  the  Senator,  I  move  its  substitution  in  place  of  the  reso- 

fatioD  offered  by  Senator  Gilfillan. 
Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.     I  would  like  to  have  it  include  the  wit- 
on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 
Senator  Campbell.     Certainly,  sir. 
Mr.  Arctander.     The  latter  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  our  re- 

loest,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  hurry.     We  did  not  expect  that  the 

titnesses  upon  more  than  one  article  would  be  present  at  the  same 

finae;  but  I  understand  there  are  several  who  are  to  testify  upon  several 

Afferent  articles,  so  that  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 
Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.    That  would  so  mix  matters  that,  perhaps, 

nine  would  be  the  better  resolution. 
Senator  C-\mpbell.     Perhaps  so.  » 

The  President.    The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order  pre- 

aeited  by  Senator  Gilfillan. ' 

^  Senator  Case.     I   would  like,  for  my  own  infonnation  and  for  the 

'mformation  of  Senators  about  me,  to  have  the  resolution  offered  by  Sen- 
Itor  Gilfillan  again  read. 

.  The  President.  The  resolution  of  Senator  Gilfillan  will  be  again  read 
ty  the  Clerk. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  again. 
Senator  D.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  that  is  broader  than  we  intended. 
How  here  are  five  witnesses,  we  will  say  on  the  first  article,  is  there  any 
ittK)nwhy  the  witneases  on  the  other  articles,  if  any  be  brought  here  tp 
Itttify  on  those  articles,  should  be  excluded  from  the  court  room  while 
ihey  are  waiting  to  be  called  upon.     Many  of  them  come  here  from  a 

;  long  distance,  and  are  somewhat  interested  in  this  question.  Many  of 
thm  are  known  to  us  to  be  the  first  citizens  in  the  State.  Are  they  to 
keiclnded  from  this  chamber  because  they  are  not  to  testify  on  the  first 

;  aticle?  It  seems  to  me  the  proposition  is  absurd.  It  is  wrong  for  a 
titnesfi,  called  here  to  testify  upon  any  one  of  these  articles,  to  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  court  room  when  articles  other  than  those  upon  which  he 
i  to  testify  are  being  examined.     It  seems  to  me,  I  say,  all  wrong. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  to  which 
flttt  order  would  lead  us,  would  be  this  :  I  presume  that  it  is  likely  that 
•wneiiritnegBes  will  be  called  to  testify  upon  different  articles,  and  we 
ttnnot  very  well  separate  them  from  thosq  who  are  called  to  testify  only 
to  one.  Tliat  will  oe  the  trouble.  If  the  order  will  exclude  a  man  from 
tie  conrt  room  during  the  examination  on  a  certain  article  or  specifica- 
tion, because  he  is  expected  to  testify  upon  more  than  one  article,  we 
flwifl  then  have  to  exclude  almost  all  the  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand 
if  we  allow  a  witness  who  is  summoned  to  testify  on  the  eleventh  article, 
pttsent,  when  they  take  testimony  on  the  third  article,  and  it  shoula 
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appear  that  he  knows  as  much  about  the  third 
we  shall  have  to  exclude  him.  If  we  shall  all( 
on  each  specific  article  anti  no  more,  to  be  pt« 
tion  under  that  particular  article,  and  each  t 
Bpecific  article  named,  then  you  can  enforce  i 
difficult  to  allow  them  to  come  in  and  hear  ( 
excepting  what  was  said  on  the  article  upon  w 
will  involve  us  in  a  great  many  difficulties.  \ 
that  we  cannot  separate  them. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr  President,  if  the  order 
to  the  proceedings  in  this  court,  a  rule  almi 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  ie  a  rule  that  in 
ed  to.  It  never  was,  however,  a  perman 
courts;  it  was  a  rule  that  the  court,  upon  s 
apply  whenever  the  side  that  made  the 
some  special  reason  why  the  ordinary  course 
departed  from.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
plication  any  sufficient  reasons  shown  why 
witnesses^ — two  or  three  hundred  of  them — 
any  other  witness  is  giving  his  testimony.  In 
in  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  an  appli< 
of  this  rule,  which  has  heen  granted,  in  five  ye 
recollection,  no  instance  of  it  within  that  time, 
I  have  a  single  insiance  of  it  in  my  recollectior 
It  is,  however,  occasionally  adopted,  but,  in  n 
a  special  showing;  when  it  is  made  to  appear  i 
ular  reason  for  it.  I  can  see  in  the  order  as  it 
as  proposed  to  be  amended,  or  as  originally  ii 
The  order  merely  applies  to  the  witnesses  upc 
tion.  They  shiul  be  excluded  while  the  witne 
fense  may  all  remain  present  in  court,  and 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The 
part  of  the  defense  were  present  witn^eing 
which  the  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  pros 
any  reason  why  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
be  excluded  while  eilher  one  of  their  witnesBe 
Bame  reason  applies  to,  and  should  exclude, 
part  of  the  defense  at  the  same  time.  Otherw 
tugeor  disadvantage,  to  one  side  by  reason  of 
witnesses,  the  other  side  has  that  advantage  o 
to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  in  tl 
ern  trials,  of  western  trials  particularly,  until 
reason  shown  why  the  usual  practice  in  civil 
be  departed  from. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  There  is  one  other  questi 
are  all  these  witnesses  going  to  be  kept  all  thii 
HUre,  hotels  and  other  places  where  they  can 
great  deal  of  time  to  send  after'  each  one  of  t 
two  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses  to  be  exan 
days  before  we  get  through. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  There  will  be  n 
There  are  a  number  of  rooms  to  be  had,  among  ( 
room  in  this  building.     It  is  generally  vacant 
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tenung.    We  can  get  the  clerks'  room  also.    We  can  have  that  at  any 
mt,  night  or  day. 

*  Senator  D.  Buck.    Well,  that  will  only  hold  a  limited  number,  not 
■ore  than  nineteen  or  twenty. 

rSMiatoT  C.  D.  GiLFnj.AN.     Well,  we  shall  not  want  all  of  them  hang- 
■raronnd  here. 

jThe  PREsroENT,    The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order  pre- 
MDted  by  Senator  GilfiUan. 
F  Senator  D.  Buck.     I  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays. 
I  The  President.    The  clerk  will  cjill  the  roll. 
I  The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  14,  and  nays  18,  as  follows  : 
'  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

'  HesBTs.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Clement,  Crooks, 
fflfillan  C.  D.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  I^angdon,  Miller,  Officer,  Shalleen,  Sim- 
Inns  and  White. 
Those  who  vote<l  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Hinds,  Howard.  Johnson  F.  T.,  John- 
|0Q  R.  B.,  Macdonald,  Mclittughlin,  Morrison,  Pillsbury,  Powers,  Rice, 
Holier,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

•Senator  Rice.    I  wish  to  explain  my  vote,  ^Ir.  President.     I  vote  no, 
B  this  motion.    I  should  have  no  objecticm  to  voting  for  a  resolution 
foeh  m  was  presented  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

TleJ'REsmENT.    The  motion  being  upon  the  adoption  of   the  resolu- 
fim  of  Senator  Giliillan,  upon  a  call  of  the  roll  the  motion  is  lost. 
■  Senator  Campbell.     I  now  move  the  adoption  of  the  request  of  the 
cwmsel  for  the  resptmdent. 

Mr.  Abctandeb.  W^ill  the  senator  permit  me  to  withdraw  the  words 
*fcr  the  prosecution."  I  so  drew  it  originally,  but  I  desire  to  draft  it 
•a  as  to  make  it  apply  both  to  the  prosecution  and  to  the  defense. 

Senator  Campbell.  Yes,  amend  it  in  that  particular  and  it  Avill  be 
«tisfi3Wjtory  to  me. 

The  pRKsiDEXT.    The  clerk  will  read  the  request  made  by  counsellor 
lictander. 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  re9pondent*8  request  that  the  court  order  that  all  witnesses  to  be  called  for 
ttcjuroeecatlon  on  every  article  be  excluded  from  the  court  room  during  the  exarai* 
Mtion  of  other  witnesses  on  the  same  article. 

The  PRBsroENT.  Mr.  Campbell  moves  that  the  request  of  counsellor 
Aretander  be  adopted.     Is  the  senate  ready  for  the  question. 

Tlie  motion  was  put  by  the  President,  and  carried. 

Senator  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  the  ayes  and  nays  were  called  for  be- 
^  the  question  was  put. 

The  PRESIDENT.     The  chair  did    not  hear.     The  clerk  will  call  the 

Senator  Powers..  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate 
•ith  any  remarks  upon  this  question,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  ex- 
duding  witnesses  upon  either  side  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  something 
like  the  custom  of  challenging  jurors  and  objecting  t(^  their  sitting  on  a 
aae  until  they  first  prove  that  tl)cy  are  fools  or  ignoramuses.  Cer- 
toly  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
men  that  have  been  subpoenaed  here  for  the  State,  or,  for  that  matter, 
hy  the  defense,  are  men  who,  either  consciously   or  unconsciously,  will, 
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or  can  be,  influenced  by  tbe  testimony  of  any  person  who  has  givi 
evidence  before  us.  If  we  are  going  to  exclude  any  person,  I  do 
believe  that  the  idea  of  excluding  a  man  called  to  testifv  only  on  a  ^_ 
ticular  article  will  be  practicable  because,  as  has  been  said  before  a  maul 
giving  testimony  may  testify  upon  one,  two,  three,  or  a  dozen  articles, 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  you  can  scarcely  separate  the  articles  in 
way.  Now,  when  the  question  of  expense  was  up  before  the  Senate^ 
assumed,  and  I  believe  that  I  was  right,  that  the  attorneys  for  the 
spondent  in  this  case  were  not  only  gentlemen  but  men  of  responsibiI> 
ity  and  judgment  and  integrity,  who  knew  whom  they  wanted  ti| 
summon  here,  and  who  had  not  come  here  to  summon  pOk 
sons  that  were  not  needed,  or  to  make  any  unnecessary  expense  td( 
the  State  ;  and  just  so  I  believe  that  when  persons  are  summoned  heii| 
as  witnesses  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  until  it  has  been  shown  oOiofi 
wise,  that  they  are  men  of  intelligene  and  that  they  will  not  either  coQ^' 
sciously  or  unconsciously  allow  their  judgment  to  be  warped  or  infio*^ 
enced  by  the  opinions  or  statements  of  m^n  who  have  preceded  them 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  away  ba9k  to  the  dark  ages  to  assu 
in  advance  that  a  man  cannot  give  an  opinion  intelligently  or  honei 
unless  he  has  been  shut  out  from  hearing  the  evidence  of  another  maSl 
on  the  same  question.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  President,  in  excluding  an| ; 
person  that  is  summoned  here  as  a  witness  and  shall  vote  against  it. 

The  President.     Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question?  | 

Senator  Campbell.     If  the  court  ^vill  [indulge  me  a  moment  I  wiHl 
draw  a  substitute  and  submit  it  in  writing.  '  i 

Senator  Wii^on.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  I  might  as  well  explain  my  i 
vote  now,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  this  way  of  doing  things  at  all.  I  oS 
not  believe  that  I  have  any  right  to  say  by  my  vote  that  I  believe  that; 
any  gentleman  who  has  been  brought  here  against  his  will  is  going  to 
perjure  himself  because  somebody  else  has.  And  aside  from  that,  is  the 
matter  of  inconvenience,  for,  if  we  are  to  have  three' or  four  hundred  ^riV- 
nesses  here,  we  shall  have  to  rent  the  Opera  House  or  some  other  place 
to  cage  them  in.  And  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  who  have  been  sum* 
moned  here,  but  who  may  be  temporarily  absent  when  their  names  «re 
called,  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  out  a  committee  to  chase  them  dowa 
around  the  town  somewhere.  The  first  witness  that  was  called  here 
awhile  ago,  had  been  here  only  a  minute  before,  but  had  left  the  houee 
and  when  wanted  could  not  be  found.  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  for,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  civilization  that  this  thing 
should  be  done,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  matter  because  I  do  not  r^ard  it 
of  great  consequence,  provided  the  rule,  as  adopted,  is  an  equal  one  and 
applies  alike  to  both  parties.  I  might  say,  however,  that  m  a  practice 
oi  nearly  sixteen  years,  I  havie  never  known  that  rule  to  be  enforced  in 
the  district  court.  I  have,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  known  it  to  be  asked 
for  and  invariably  withdrawn,  the  counsel  having  considered  it  un- 
worthy of  them,  as  has  been  stated  by  Senator  Hinds,  it  was  formerly 
the  rule  and  was  applied  with  great  severity  ;  but  of  late  y^earsit  has  n<i 
been  the  practice.  If  it  is  adopted  by  this  Senate  it  will  reflect  upon 
the  witnesses  for  the  respondent  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  witnessee 
for  the  State,  and  it  will  reflect  upon  us  all  unjustly.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  man,  who  is  coming  here — I  hope  the  coun- 
sel has  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise  ;  I  see  him  smile  at  my  remark- 
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^t  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  and  do  not  believe,  that  a  single  witness 
p  coming  here  on  either  side  who  will  perjure  himself  in  the  slightest 
iegree.  I  do  not  believe  now  that  there  has  been  any  effort  on  the  part 
tf  either  side  to  influence  or  bias  witnesses  in  any  way  ;  and  I  believe 
jbit  the  witnesses,  as  far  as  both  sides  are  concerned,  will  come  here 
iid  state  truthfully  what  they  know  ;  and  that  the  application  of  this 
role  would  be  a  renection  on  them  that  would  be  very  unjust  and  un- 
'&ir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  beg  leave  of  the  court,  if  it  is  in  order,  to  connect 
» remark  made  un^vittingly  by  the  Senator  from  Groodhue,  in  regard  to 
ftc  inconvenience  of  getting  a  room  that  would  hold  all  of  the  witnesses 
4at  will  be  here.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
Ifflder  the  rule  already  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  witnesses, 
wither  the  prosecution  or  the  defense  will  subpoena  Avitnesses,  except 
about  the  time  they  expect  to  need  them,  and  when  they  get  through 
with  the  witness  the  latter  will  be  discharge  so  that  there  is  no  proba- 
Mity  that  at  any  one  time  more  than  fifteen  witnesses  will  be  in  St. 
M.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  places  for  them.  The 
wpondent's  witnesses,  of  course,  will  not  be  subpoenaed  until  such 
time  as  we  have  some  idea  as  to  when  we  shall  need  them.  We  have 
not  yet  taken  out  a  subpoena  from  the  clerk  for  any  of  our  witnesses, 
much  less  to  subpoena  them,  and  we  do  dot  intend  to  do  so  until  we  can 
dculate,  with  comparative  certainity,  about  the  time  we  shall  want 
them,  8Q  as  to  create  no  unnecessary  expense  for  the  state  to  bear.     I  ap- 

Shend  that  the  managers  have  acted  in  the  same  way.  At  least,  I  un- 
gtood  from  the  paper,  that  they  had  subpoenaed  a  certain  set  of  wit- 
Beseee  for  one  day,  and  another  set  for  another  day,  and  that  as  soon  as 
» witness  has  been  disposed  of  he  will  be  sent  home.  So  that  the  ques- 
tbn  of  expense  will  not  need  much  consideration. 
The  President.  Senator  Campbell  withdraws  his  motion  to  adopt 
the  iKolution  offered  by  Counsellor  Arctander,  and  presents  the  foUow- 
ineorder :  It  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 
The  clerk  read  the  follo\ving  : 

Ordered,  that  all  the  witnesses,  except  the  witness  on  the  stand,  to  be 

I  called  upon  any  particular  article  by  either  the  prosecution  or  defense, 

beexcludedfrom  the*  court  room  dtfring  the  examination  of  the  other 

witnesses  on  the  same  article. 

The  President.    This  order  takes  the  place  of  the  request  which  has 

been  argued,  and  the  question  before  the  Senate  is  on  its  adoption.     Is 

I  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 

The  ayes  and  nays  having,  been  called  for,  the  clerk  called  the  roll 
I  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order. 

,     Senator  Laxgdon.     I  would  like  to  hear  that  order  now  again. 
j     The  President.    The  order  will  be  again  read  for  the  information  of 
I  fte  Senate. 

The  clerk  again  read  the  order. 
The  clerk  mil  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  12,  and  nays  20,  as  follows  : 
Thoee  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 
I     Messrs.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C. 
D.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Langdon,  Miller,  Rice,  Shalleen  and  White. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F. 
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Mr.  Akctander.    Respondent  objects  to  it  as  immaterial,  irrelev 
and  incompetent. 

The  President.    The  chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  a  ppoi)er| 
one. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Will  the  president  allow  me  a  mo'ment  ? 

The  President.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    The  charge,  Mr.  President,  which  the  managers  pi 
pose  to  substantiate  this  afternoon,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  first  ch: 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir,  the  evidence  is  directed  to  that  chi 

Mr.  Sanborn.    The  evidence  now  being  produced  is  directed  to  tl 
charge.    That  charge  is  that : 

**  On  the  22  dav'  of  January.  A.  D.  1878,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  ai 
the  5th  day  of  Februarv,  A.  D.  1878,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of    su^ 
iudge,  did  enter  upon  tlic  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  dispoi 
tion  of  other  matters  and  tilings  then  and  there  pending  in  the  district  court 
Martin  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examin 
tion  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state 
intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquoi 
which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  tbinj 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  hi 
incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  of  his  said  office  with  decenc}^  and  deeonn 
faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  discretion, 
the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  exampi 
of  persons  in  office,  In-  reason  whareof  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  was  then  andj 
there  quilty  of  misbehavior  in  office  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office 

There  is  a  charge,  Mr.  President,  under  which  this  evidence  would 
material — ^article  eighteen. 

That  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Miring 
sota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  or  his  duties  as  such  judg<e«| 
and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  constitution  ahd  laws  of  Minn< 
sota,  has  been    *    *    *   and  now  is  guilts  of  the  offense  of  habitual  drunkenneaa^ 
whereby  he    *    ♦    ♦    was    ♦    •    *    guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  evidence  is  directed  to  article  eighteen,  i 
is  competent.  If  it  is  directed  to  article  1,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in* 
competent,  because  it  does  not  tend  to  show  that  while  he  was  in  t 
discharge  of  his  duty,  while  he  was  acting  as  judge,  he  was  in  the  statel 
of  intoxication,  which  article  one  charges  ;  and  if  the  testimony  is  to  be  i 
introduced  at  this  time,  we  desire  this  witness  to  be  counted  as  one  off 
the  five  witnesses  who,  under  the  rule,  will  testify  to  the  charges  under- 
article  eighteen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Does  the  President  and  the  court  desire  to  hear 
argument  upon  that  question,  having  decided  it? 

The  President.     The  court  is  willing  to  hear  the  argument  of  the 
managers  if  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  is  through. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  supposed  he  was  through.     I  beg  his  pardon  ■ 

Mr.  Sanborn.  My  associate  suggests  that  there  is  another  reason 
why  this  evidence  is  incompetent — ^that  it  is  generally  incompetent,  be- 
cause it  is  not  competent  to  show  his  habit  by  the  opinion  or  statemenfcj 
of  the  witness:  but  the  facts  must  be  shown  from  which  that  deduction^ 
may  be  drawn,  as  well  as  other  evidence  on  the  general  question  of  whaki 
his  habit  was. 

Further  the  question  is  not  confined  to  his  habit  while  upon  the  bench, 
or  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  but,  presumably,  what  was    hi 
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habit  when  he  was  agsociating  with  the  witness  off  the  bench  and  out- 
ride of  his  official  duty. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    May  it  please  the  court,  it  strikes  niethat  this  ev- 
idence is  coniijetent,  upon  more  than  one  ground  and  upon  more  than 
one  of  the  charges.    I  stated,  and  I  state  now,  that  the  evidence  of  this 
witness  is  maimy  directed  to  the  first  article  of  impeachment :  and  it 
was  stated  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  this  morning  by  the  gentlemen 
ofthe  Bianagement  who  opened  this  case,  that  perhaps  evidence  that 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  each  separate  one  of  these  articles  of  impeach- 
ment would   also  be  competent  and  have  a  bearing  upon  the  eighteenth 
article,  wliich  is  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness.     If  that  is  the  case  I 
cannot  see  how  the  management  could  be  restricted  to  five  witnesses  upon 
that  charge,  or  how  any  line  should  be  drawn  which  would  require  that 
ire  should  count  every  one  of  these  witnesses  exceeding  five  in  number, 
that  should  happen  to  give  evidence  of  intoxication  of  the  judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  as  evidence  in  the  aggregate,  going  to  prove 
irtide  18,  which  charges  habitual  drunkenness.     It  would  be  an  impos- 
nfaklity  to  my  mind  to  draw  any  such  line  between  the  evidence.     The 
question  directly  involved  here  is  this  :  the  witness  has  testified  that  he 
was  associating  personally  iidth  the  judge  during  that  term   of  court. 
The  question  is  asked  him,  what  were  his  habits  at  that  time,  (teferring, 
of  course,  to  a  time  when  he  was  personally  associating  with  him,  and 
caUing  for  his  individual,  personal  knowledge,  at  a  specific  time  desig- 
ittted  in  this  first  article  of  impeachment)  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors?     Now  the  witness  has  certainly  given  evidence  of  being  a 
eompetent  witness  on  that  point.     The  proper  foundation  is  laid  :  and  it 
is  not  a  general   question,  because  it  is    simply  confined  to   the  time 
when  this  witness  was  in  the  personal  compay  of  the  respondent  in  this 
action.    He  is  charged  in  this  article  with  being  intoxicated  by  the  vol- 
untary and  immoderate  use  of  certain  intoxicants,  to-Avit,  alchohotic 
fiquore.    It  may  be  necessary  for  the  management  to  prove  here  that 
twit  was  the  cause  of  the  intoxication  ;  that  it  was  not  by  reason  of  the 
voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  some  other  intoxicant  drug  or  some 
oiher  agent  which  caused  this  intoxication.     In  that  view  of  the   case 
the  evidence  is  relevant  to  this  issue,  and  is  material.     I  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  court  that  this  evidence  is  certainly  material  and  com- 
petent at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  the  court  will  bear  with  us  we  have  sent  for  an 
Mrthority. 

The  Prebident.  Have  the  counsel  any  further  desire  to  be  heard 
upon  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Abctandeb.  We  have  sent  for  an  authority  which  will  be  here 
in  a  moment,  if  the  court  will  bear  with  us. 

Mi.  Manager  Dunn.  We  waive  that  question  for  the  present  in  order 
to  save  time,  while  they  are  waiting  for  their  authorities  and  will  go  on 
to  another  branch  of  the  evidence. 

Q.  You  may  state,  Mr.  Graham,  whether  during  any  of  the  time — ^it 
win,  probably,  be  about  the  same  question  but  in  another  form — state 
whether,  during  any  of  the  time  that  you  were  present  in  the  company 
of  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court,  to  your  knowledge,  he  used  intox- 
^Bg  liquorB  ? 

,  Mr.  Sanbobn     That  is  objected  to  as  incompetent  and  immaterial.    It 
» the  same  qaeetion. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  wait  for  your  authority,  nnlf 
the  court  sees  fit  to  decide  the  question  without  waiting. 
The  President.     The  chair  will  first  hear  the  authorities- 
Mr.  Sanborn.    We  withdraw  the  objection  to  tl\e  last  question. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Will  you  read  the  last  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 
The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

Q.    You  may  state,  Mr.  Graham,  whether  during  any  of  the  time  that  you 
present  in  the  company  of  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court,  to  your  knowU 
he  need  intoxicating  liquorR  ? 

« 

Q.     Please  answer,  Mr  Graham.     A.     He  did. 

Q.    Upon  how  many  occasions  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean  how  manv  davs? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     Well,  I  should  say,  within  my  knowledge,  nearly  as  many  da; 
as  I  wa«  there  ;  that  would  be  perhaps  about  eight  or  ten  days. 

Q.     Where  (lid  he  indulge  in  drinking  ;  at  what  places  in  the  village 
Fairmount?    I  mean  by  that,  private  or  public  houses,  or  both? 

A.     At  the  residence  of  Cai)tain  Jones  ;  in  his  room  at  the  hotel, 
in  one  saloon  there.     These  are  the  only  three  places  I  can  call  to  rain 

Q.     With  whom  did  he  drink  ;  that  is,  in  what  company? 

A.     Do  you  mean  the  namfes  of  the  persons? 

Q.     No,  sir  ;  I  don't  ask  you  to  give  the  names,  but  whether  in  a  p: 
mi8(^uous  company  or  with  single  individuals  ? 

A.     I  think  with  single  individuals,  excepting  at  Captain  Jones' 
idence.     It  the  saloon,  others  were  in  there  at  the  time,  but  I  do  w 
think  that  any  one  dmnk  with  him  but  myself.   •  We  had  a  glass 
beer  in  there  on  one  cccasion  ;  that  is  the  only  occasion  that  I  reme 
ber  of. 

Q.     In  the  saloon  ?    A.     In  the  saloon. 

Q.     Do  vou  know  whether,  at  any  of  these  times,  he  became  intoxiiSM 
ted?  ' 

.     A.     May  I  say  that  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  least  amount — 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Wait  a  moment ;  we  object  to  what  you  were  told. 

The  Witness.     Then  I  shall  have  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  w! 
you  mean  by  "  intoxicated." 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  the  question  unless  it  is  limited 
some  time  immediately  preceding  the  sitting  of  the  court.     That  is 
ground  of  our  objection,  that  it  is  not  properly  limited;    that  to  m 
the  question  proper  it  must  be  limited  to  times  and  locations  immi 
ately  preceding  the  sitting  of  the  court.     For  instance,  in  the  mornii 
or  at  the  noon  recess.     If  Judge  Cox  at  that  time  went  to  the  house 
Captain  Jones  or  anybody  else,  ate  dinner  there,  and  took  wine,  moi 
wine,  perhaps  than  some  other  man  would  have  taken,   I  do  not  und 
stand  that  that  can  be  inquired  into  by  this  Senate  under  this  oh 
This  charge  is  drunkenness  while  upon  the  bench,  drunkenness  while 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  and  I  maintain  that  nothing  else 
be  shown  under  this  charge. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  am  a  little  surprised  at  thetechnicalitieBof 
other  side.     I  supposed  we  would  go  along  swimmingly  with  this 
when  we  got  to  the  evidence;  that  there  would  be  no  technical  objectioi 
to  the  putting  in  of  evidence  which  must,  upon  its  face,  seem  to  be 
fectly  proper  and  necessary  to  the  proper  proving  of  this  case,  if  it  eft 
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ijkipioved.  We  daun  here,  Mr.  Presi^ient  and  Senators,  ander  tbifi 
m^§h  ^^  the  dis^ict  court  is  always  open;  that  there  is  no  time  when 
^£met  judge  can  become  intoxicated  and  shield  himself  behind  the 
restatement  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  actually  engaged  in  passing 
iteDfie  upon  somebody,  or  deciding  upon  the  rights  of  somebody,  and 
evide&ee  noes  to  that  extent.  It  is  intended  to  be  followed  up  as  a 
mate  of  course,  by  showing  that  this  intoxication  prevailed  not  only 
irtik  be  was  off  the  bench,  but  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  during  that 
|teDi  of  court.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me,  as  a  lawyer,  see  why  the 
|«ridenee  is  not  admissible. 

;  .  Mr.  Arctamdkr^  I  apprehend,  Mr.  President,  that  even  if  that  state- 
I  se&i  be  true,  that  a  judge  of  the  district  court  is  a  personage  who  always 
^ttnies  bis  o£^e  with  him,  in  his  pocket,  wherever  he  goes;  who  cannot 
^as  a  private  citizen  under  any  circumstances;  that  when  he  retires 
I  in  the  evening  the  district  court  is  still  oj)en  and  he  is  still  judge;  that 
dana^  bis  sleep  be  is  a^udge  of  the  district  court  in  the  way  that  tM)n- 
jdM  the  learned  managers  understand  it.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  judge 
U  th^same  time:  but  we  must  distinguish  between  the  private  citizen 
«dUie  offieei.  It  is  uncongenial,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  idea  of  a  free 
4ni^  that  a  man  who  holds  an  office  is  a  man  different  from  anybody 
tise. 
Mf.  Manage  Dunn.    He  is  and  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  ABC7AN0ER.  That  bis  office  follows  him  outside  of  the  discharge 
^Isstdflicial  duties,  that  when  he  is  called  upon  as  an  officer  that  the  man 
iicliafroyed  and  in  his  place  the  officer.  And  the  statement  which  he 
lis  nade  ia  regard  to  the  court  being  always  open,  does  npt  make  this  ma- 
itaia^r  lekvai^becavise  we  are  not  charged  in  this  article  with  private 
Atekgipws.  We  are  diarged  with  drunkenness  in  the  discharge  of 
4ffieial  duty,  and  whether  or  not  we  are  always  subject  to  be  called 
apoB  to  discharge  official  duties  is  unimportant  if  as  a  matter  of  &ct, 
,  le  were  ooi  actually  engaged  in  them,  at  the  time  this  offense  is 
alleged  to  have  oecuFred.  Because  the  question  is,  did  we,  while  we 
«eie  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  become  intoxicated.  If  this 
SoHte  ii  going  to  sit  here  and  receive  that  kind  of  testimony  as  to  every 
^aensa  during  his  term  of  office  where  Judge  Cox  has  taken  a  glass  of 
4a(»  ^  whisky,  we  shall  certainly  sit  here  until  midsummer,  or,  pos- 
*Uy  longer.  This  will  certainly  be  so,  if  we  are  going  through  the  his- 
te;  of  his  life,  to.  examine  his  conduct  on  every  possible  occasion. 
'We&oQghtthe  evidence  to  be  limited  to  the  charges  against  him;  but 
'if  ibe  iiroeecation  is  ^oing  to  bring  that  kind  of  evidence,  we  shall  cer- 
laaly  have  to  bring  similar  evidence  to  controvert  it;  but  how  many 
cMges  ahall  we  tiien  have  to  meet  under  one  charge  against  us  as  shown 
^  Jh  the  articles  presented.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  to  protect  it- 
itf  ttoat  hold  that  this  is  immaterial  and  irrelevent,  and  not  permit  it 
teceme  in.  We  may  spend  some  time  in  sparring  in  starting,  but  when 
thi«  question  is  established  and  the  Senate  has  disapproved  of  that  kind 
ef  teatkioay,  we  shall  lose  no  more  time  about  it,  and  in  the  end  will 
law  tiaoo,  perhaps  weeks. 

Mr.  >Iaaager  Hicks.  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  carrying  the 
«9c  of  the  gentlemaar  to  its  Intimate  conclusion,  you  can  end  the  case 
•la^  by  Autting  down  on  all  testimony  ;  for  the  gentleman  knows  as 
Wlasaay  other  bwyer  in  the  State,  that  a  judge  of  the  district  court  is 
faUeio  beaf^Ued  to  at  any  moment  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fe ;  ftttt  itw  Ua  du^^  hie  sworn  duty,  to  be  in  condition  to  discharge 


Ieii%  it  a  ^at  that  the  court  held  a.  very  late 
Mr.  Power's  examination  dragged  oat  there  fo 

Well,  it  might  have  held  until  h&U'  put  mu 
than  that  however. 

Probably  until  half  past  ten  ?     A.     No,  I  tfe 

Now,  did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  i 
he  was  not  in  the  poeseoeion  of  either  his  men 
day  And  during  the  progreps  of  the  trial,  and 

Well,  in  the  moming  I  thought  there  waaeo 
it  not  have  been,  but  I  thought  there  was. 

But  you  would  not  be  positive  there  was? 

W^l,  it  appeared  so  to  me,  but  I  woald  hoI 
lat  point. 

I  will  ask  you  whether  this  H.  I^naing  wat 
11683  in  that  case  of  Power  against  Hsrman? 

Yes,  sir.  He  wae  there  to  prove  somethin 
:man8hip,  or  eomething  of  that  kindj  I  dw 
;  it  was. 

In  the  evening  of  the  third,  the  court  proc 
'  all  right  in  the  possession  of  his  mental  and 
)t? 

Well,  yes,  they  went  on  and  done  some  bai 
le  3rd  of  April. 

For  all  that  you  saw  the  judge  wae  in  full  p 
(id  bodily  faculties 

Yee,  he  was  working  along  that  evening  any 

You  know  of  nothing  particular  out  of  the  \ 

Well,  they  worked  that  evening  anyway. 

AVell,  you  dont  remember  anything  particu 
)f  the  way? 

No,  I  think  he  was  able  to  run  business  th 
ray. 

Now,  this  Power  case  Uuted  the  whole  of  thi 
quite  a  lengthy  case  ? 

Yes,  it  waa  quite  a  lengthy  case,  the  jui^  w 
ay  before  they  came  in  with  a  verdict. 

Well,  it  lasted  the  whcde  of  the  day  of  the  4 

Now  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  what  was  th( 
t  that  morning? 

Court  openeil  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  8 
A.  M.,  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Power  a^inst  Ja 
;d  by  calling  the  jury  roll.  Jurors  all  present 
tt  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  the  court  and 

Did  the  judge  charge  the  jury  before  the  at 
le  5th  ? 

Yes,  the  case  was  at^ed  that  morning  by  ti 

Now,  before  the  court  adjourned  for  noon 
(need  were  there  not? 

Yes. 

Frank  Boyd  and  Charles  t)oug]flB  were  Bent« 
lonths  in  the  State  prison  for  burglary,  were  t 

Ye»- 

Aud  Nels  Neeland  was  sentenced  to  six  m(» 
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to  offer  evidence  that  in  a  certain  saloon  when  not  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  when  he  certainly   was  not  presiding 
the  district  court  or  determining  any  cases  then  and  there  pending 
fore  him  asthis  article  charges,  he  drank  a  glass  of   beer.     Perhaps  it 
proposed  to  show  that  the  glass  of  beer  which  he  drank  made  him  in- 
'•loxicated,  that  was  not  the  article  presented  to  the  Senate.     It  is  not  the 
question  which  we  have  come  here  prepared  to  try.     We  came  here  |)re- 
yaied  to  try  questions  which  they   have   presented,  and  this  article 
iriarges  intoxication  when  he,  respondent,  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
lis  office  and  not  when  he  was  liable  to  discharge  them.     The  objection, 
Hfleeins  to  me,  should  certainly  be  sustained.     The  testimony  has  gone 
ifcr  enough  to  show  to  what  it  tends.     This  witness  says  that  at  Mr. 
I  loQ^'  house,  in  a  saloon,  and  in  his  room  in  the  hotel,  Jud^e  Cox  took 
!t  glass  of  wine,  or  beer,  or  some  other  kind  of   liauor.     Is  it  expected 
tbt  in  the  trial  of   these  five  articles   we  shall    follow  Judge    Cox 
kto  every  hall,  saloon,  private  house,  or  dinner  party  which  he  has  at- 
tended, and  determine  whether  he  took  a  glass  of  beer  on  each  or  all  of 
Hum  occasions ;  or,  is  it  only  expected  of  us,  that  we  shall  be  prepared 
with  our  testimony   to  meet  tne  charge  which  is  presented, — that  in 
ofpen  court,  while  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  "  while  acting 
iBandexercising  the  duties  of"  his  office,  as  the  charge  is,  he  was  in- 
toxicated.   Which  of  those,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  is  it  that  we 
•re  here  to  try  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Just  one  word,  Mr.  President.  We  charge  sim- 
ply the  drinking.  W^e  propose  to  show  that  from  the  effect  of  this  drink- 
2  he  becaipe  intoxicated,  and,  while  in  that  state  of  intoxication,  pre- 
^  ed  upon  the  bench.  That  is  the  state  of  facts  that  we  propose  to 
tbow. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  If  that  be  true,  the  answer  to  it  is  simply  this  :  There 
tt  a  certain  order  in  which  that  testimony  should  be  introduced.  It 
ihoold  not  be  permitted  here  that  testimony  should  be  introduced  show- 
ing that  at  a  certain  time  he  drank  a  glass  of  beer  or  anything  else,  un- 
IfflBit  is  first  shown  that  he  was  intoxicated  on  the  bench.  That  is  the 
famdation  of  this  charge.  When  it  is  shown  that  he  acted  as  though  he 
lis  intoxicated,  or  that  he  was  intoxicated  on  the  bench,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  show  that  he  had  been  drinking  liquors,  which  induced  the  in- 
toxication. But  if  the  counsel  is  permitted  to  proceed  here  and  rake  up 
the  private  history  of  this  man  from  the  time  he  was  elected  until  the 
;,  jreaent  time,  and  then  he  shall  be  unable  to  show  that  he  loas  intoxica- 
ted on  the  bench  on  the  22nd  dav  of  January  1878,  the  charge  all  fails  ; 
we  have  spent  our  time  and  our  labor,  and  taken  all  this  testimony,  for 
nothing,  if  the  charge  is  that  when  he  was  exercising  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  was  intoxicated.  Now,  in  the  order  of  evidence  this  testimony 
Aould  he  excluded  until  the  foundation  is  first  laid  and  it  is  shown  that 
be  was  intoxicated  on  the  bench  on  that  day.  When  that  is  shown,  they 
most  show  from  what  the  intoxication  came,  by  showing  that  he  drank 
aglassofbeer  in  the  saloon.  This  does  not  tend  to  show  that  he  was 
intoxicated  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  Jbeg  the  pardon  of  the  Senate 
for  taking  np  any  more  time,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  can  be 
^posedofvery  readily.  We  charge  this  defendant  with  having  upon 
»e22nd  day  of  January,  and  at  divers  days  and  times  thereafter,  up  to 
tb  5th  day  of  February,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  judge 
of  the  4igtafict  court,  with  being  intoxicated  upon  the  bench,  at  Fair- 
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mount,  in  Martin  county.  Stripped  of  all  its  verbiage,  that  te 
charge,  we  propose  to  maintain  that  charge  by  showing  first  that 
drank  something  which  made  him  intoxicated.  That  is  objected  to  lyg 
the  counsel,  who  say,  "you  'cannot  show  that  he  drank  anything  ttl 
metke  him  intoxicated."  That  will  not  do.  You  must  show  first,  tlui 
he  v)a8  intoxicated.  That  is  the  logic  of  the  counsel*.  In  other  wordtt 
it  ifi  as  though  a  man  came  into  court  and  pleaded  in  extenuatioit  c»£  | 
crime  that  he  was  intoxicated  when  he  committed  it,  and  was  told  tlfeM 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  show  that  he  had  drank  something  wfai«^i 
made  him  intoxicated.  We  propose  fii^t,  to  show  that  this  man  drajed 
something  which  would  naturally  make  him  intoxicated,  during  'Uiil 
time  when  we  allege  that  he  was  intoxicated.  Then  we  supplem 
that  further  by  showing  that  he  drank  it  in  the  presence  of  this  witii.« 
and  that  the  witness  knew  of  the  fact ;  and  then  the  foUowii^  question 
is  :  Did  he,  during  any  of  those  times,  drink  liquor  to  such  an  extonl 
that  he  became  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  the  question  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  the  question  now.     If  we  slio«» 
by  this  witness  that  he  did  drink  liquor  during  those  times,  and  be    bv^ 
came  thereby  intoxicated,  and  that  was  during  the  term  of  the  distriel^ 
court,  in  the  county  of  Marshall,  when  he  was  there  aoting  as   judge    oi! 
that  court,  having  no  other  business  at  all  there  except  to  preside  and  to^ 
preserve  the  decorum  of  that  court,  and  to  use  his  best  learning  and*. 
judgment  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, — I  say  if  it  stopped  right  there, 
he  has  presided  there  over  that  court  when  he  was  intoxicated.     I  sayj 
if  we  went  no  further  ;  but  we  propose  to  go  further,  than  that.    This  tti{ 
but  one  step  in  the  programme.     We  propose  to  go  farther  and  8h<npi 
that  not  only  was  he  intoxicated  by  means  of  these  intoxicating  liqiioi% 
but  that  he  was  intoxicated  on  the  bench,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  the  use 
of  this  same  intoxicant.     I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is,  and  it  may  be 
that  a  man  can  be  drunk  this  minute,  and  sober  the  next  minute, 
haps  some  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  have  more  informaition 
that  point  than  I   have.     I   do  not  know  ;  I  have  not  had  much   «d» 
perience  upon  that  point.     It  may  possibly  be  the  case  ;  but  from  what 
little  I  have  observed  in  the  world,  a  man  who  is  drunk  this  mmwte,  is 
not  exactly  sober  the  next.     It  may  be  possible  that  we  shall  be  able  IQ 
show  in  this  case  a  sort  of  continuing  drunkenness,  drunkenness  to-dajr 
and  an  increase  of  it  to-morrow,  or,  perhaps,  nofan  entire  cessation  of  h  ;• 
and  that  may  be  carried   onto  the  bench.     Now,  if  we  ^ow  this  slalt 
of  facts,  that  the  respondent  was  drinking  liquor  and  was  intoxicated,  in 
tlie  town  of  Pairmount,  by  this  and  other  witnesses,  and  that  going  upon 
the  bench  he  acted  in  a  manner  which  was  strange  to  the  beholder,  or 
wliich  did  not  comport  with  the   dignity  of  a  judge,  we  shall  then  ask 
this  Senate  to  infer  from  that  fact  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

If  we  were  to  ask  this  witness  the  direct  question  whether  Jud^  Cox 
was  intoxicated  on  that  day  counsel  would  stop  us  in  a  minute.  Tliey 
would  say,  you  were  calling  for  the  opinion  of  the  witness  upon  the  essa^ 
and  you  cannot  do  it.  You  have  not  sho^vn  that  he  drank  any  Hquor, 
or  that  he  had  been  where  liquor  was  to  })e  had.  You  have  notshown  thai 
he  has  been  exposed  to  temptation  in  the  form  of  liquor  or  that  he  has  beea 
Mable  to  contract  this  sickness,  or  disease.  But  we  propose  to  follow  m 
this  question  in  a  proper  and  legal  way,  first  by  showing  that  h^  draas 
liquor ;  second,  that  he  drank  it  at  the  time  and  pL&ee  charged  ;  thiid^ 
tmit  he  diank  it  in  excess  so  that  he  becaiaQte  intoxicated  ;  am  tmfm  il 
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Mf  diMiing  his  «ondtict  tipon  the  bench,  aad  then  ask  this  Senate 
say,  upon  that  state  of  facts  whether  he  was  gailty  of  intoxication  up-^ 
m  bendi  or  not.     And  if  this  is  not  a  legitimate  and  lawyer-like  way . 
determining  the  question^  I  do  not  know  how  to  try  a  law-snit,  and 
hape  I  do  not. 
IFhe  PRBsiDBifT.     Do*  the  respondents  wish  the  dose  of  the  argu- 

it? 
Mr.  Sanborn.     I  suppose- we  are  entitled  to  clowe  tlie  argument. 
Mr.  Pbesibent.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sahiiork.  The  answer  to  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  counsel 
vho  has  just  sat  down  is  this  ;  "  That  all  the  testimony  which  he  pro* 
ca  to  introduce  in  this  case  is  immaterial  and  has  naught  to  do  with 
chai^  unlesd  it  be  established  that — while  Judge  Cox  was  presiding, 
tiie  2Snd  day  of  January,  1878,  in  a  district  court  of  Martin  county, 
]i»  was  inloxici^ted  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  hia  office,  in  the  trial 
0f  the  caaea  that  then  came  before  him«  I  care  not,  in  the  trial  of  this 
diaige,  how  many  glasses  of  beer  Judge  Cox  may  have  drank,  or  how 
siiicn  wine  he  may  have,  taken  at  a  dinner  party,  at  some  Mr.  Jones' 
y  provided  that  he  was  not,  at  the  time  charged  in  this  article,  in  the 
^  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  while  presiding  uporvthe  bench,  guil- 

Bpof  bein^eo  intoxicated  that  he  could  not  intelligently  discharge  his 
ntiee.  Nor  are  any  of  the  other  questions  or  issues  to  which  they  pro- 
f  to  direct  their  testimonv  in  any  way  charged  in  the  articles  which 
presented  against  us.     T&e  charge  is  at  this  time  ^'  while  he  presided 

jad^."    What  drfTerence  does  it  make  outside  of  the  discharge  of  his 

jkilv  while  he  did  preside  as  judge  at  the  time  charged  ;  and  how  can  it 

b»  material  under  tne  charge  here  presented  for  the  prosecution  to  go  on 

-iMi  thia  evidenoe  of  intoxication  outside  of  cduit  which  they  say  they 

propose  to  introduce. 

Tke  questien  here  is,  was  he  intoxicated  at  the  times,  and  in  the  pla- 
ce, and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  as  charged.  Not  was  he  intoxica- 
lid  when  he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  do  something  else,  and  iu 
nine  other  place.  That  is  not  the  question  which  we  are  here  trving, 
mi  tiie  first  thing  for  the  managers  to  do  in  the  introduction  of  evidence 
is  to  show  what  the  action  of  Judge  Cox  was  on  the  22nd  day  of  January, 
1878^  wken  he  was  presiding  in  court,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
oBee,  38  they  have  chai^d.  If  he  acted  queerly,  if  he  acted  strangely, 
if  he  acted  as  a  drunken  man,  if  he  did  not  decide  the  cases  properly, — 
vhcn  they  have  shown  that,  and  have  shown  that  he  acted  improperly, 
or  not  as  a  aane  or  sober  man  would  have  acted,  then  they  can  show,  if 
Aey  can,  what  caused  his  action.  But  mitil  they  have  shown  the  acts 
^i^ieh  he  was  guilty  on  the  22nd  day  of  January  or  at  the  dates 
chaiged,  while  he  was  presiding,  a£f  judge  of  the  court,  the  evidence  of 
what  else  he  did,  is  certainly  incompetent  and  immateral  in  the  deter* 
mnakioB  of  these  issues. 

Thfr  Prbsii>rnt.  The  decision  upon  the  objection  raised  by  the  coun- 
9^  wyi  leave  an  impcMrtant  beaiing  upon  moat  of  the  articles  of  ico- 
peachment,  and  the  Chair  prefers  to  submit  the  question  tothe  Senate. 

Mr.  Arctandkr.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  President,  before  submitting  the 
natter  whether  we  can  have  the  question,  and  the  particular  objection 
BMUk  to  it  read  by  the  reporter.  The  ground  of  the  objection  was  that 
the  quegtion  was  not  proper  limited. 

Tke  VmEsamm,  The  question  will  be  read  by  the  reporter,  as  well  as 
th»t|PMMMt  e#  the  obfeetioa. 
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[The  question  and  the  objection  to  it  made  by  counsel  for  respondent^ 
was  read  by  the  reporter.]  « 

.  Senator  Mealey.  For  some  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  hear  very  pooi^ 
to-day,  and  I  was  not  able  to  hear  the  proposition,  arid  as  it  is  a  vei| 
iniportant  one,  I  would  like  to  hear  it  read  again. 
"  The  President.  The  reporter  will  again  read  the  question  and  tw 
objection  to  it.  *  *  And  the  spectators  will  endeavor  to  piM 
serve  order  so  that  the  reporter  may  be  heard. 

[The  reporter  again  read  the. question  and  objection.] 

The  President.  The  question  for  the  Senate  to  decide  is  whether  tbl 
objection  shall  be  sustained. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  What  is  the  question,  Mr.  President  ?  We  do  imI 
bear  that  over  here.  '\ 

.  Mr.  Manager  Dunn,  The  question  that  I  asked  the  witness,  if  I  maf 
be  allowed  to  state  it,  was,  whether,  at  any  of  these  times  when  he  nor 
ticed  Judge  Cox  drinking,  or  when  he  was  drinking  with  him,  the  le*: 
spondent  became  intoxicated.  I 

Senator  D.  Buck.     Was  that  during  the  teriu  of  court? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,,  sir,  during  the  term  of  court,  between  thtt 
22nd  of  Jaiiuaryand  5th  of  February.  The  objection  is  that  it  is  no^ 
sufficiently  limited  to  the  priecise  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  court.  I  be^ 
lieve  I  have  stated  it  fairly,  Mr.  Arctander.  \ 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  sir. .  i 

Senator  Crooks.     How  many  days  does  that  cov^r  ?  \ 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Three  days  and  three  occasions  ;  'one  in  his  roomy  at 
his  hotel ;  another  occasion  was  at  Mr.  Jones'  house,  at  a  dinner  pai*i 
ty,  and  another  occasion  was  when  he  took  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  saloov 
with  the  witness,  and  the*  question  is  whether  he  become  intoxicated  af 
that  time.  .  i 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  May  *  I  correct  the  counsel  ?  Either  he  mis* 
understands  or  I  do.      . 

I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  they  df*ank  on  every  day  for  8  qk 
10  days.  I  think  the  .counsel  has  misstated  the  proposition.  The  wit^ 
ness  stated  that  he  drank,  at  three  different  places,  bilt  did  not  limit  it 
to  three  different  times. 

Senetor.  Crooks.  With  the  permission  of  my  colleague,  simply  foi 
the  purpose  of  expediting  busine^,  I  want  to  know  whether  the  objeo' 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  here  was  as  to  the  time?  Xow,theii| 
if  this  covered  three  days  what  part  of  those  three  days  does  it  oov«r, 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    The  witness  has  not  stated  that  fact  as  yet. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  .  As  near  as  we  cBn  get  at  the  status  d 
this  question,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  confused  jumble.  I  suggest 
that  we  get  at  this  matter  by  requesting  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  to  reduce  his  questions  to  writing,  and  then  have  the  coua^ 
sel  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  reduce  their  objection  to  writing,  thi 
Senate  can  then  act  intelligently,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  do  it  in  any 
other  way  upon  the  record  as  made  up.  I. think  it  will  be  proper  fin 
the  prosecution  to  reduce  their  questions  to  writing.* 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  question  has  been  taken  down  by  the  re- 
porter and  has  been  taken  out  to  be  transcribed. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfii.lan.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistinderstahding  $i 
to  what  the  question  was.  The  question  and  the  objection  should  bfl 
put  in  writing.  If  the  Senate  desires  it,  the  minutes  which  have  bea 
sent  out  will  oe  recalled,  so  that  the  exact  question  can  be  aacertcaue  i 
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The  President.  Under  the  rules  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  any 
question  to  writing,  when  any  Senator  or  the  President  desires  it.  The 
counsel  will  please  state  his  question  in  writing,  as  near  as  may  be,  and 
'file  counsel  fer  the  respondent  will  commit  to  writing  the  objection  they 
desire  to  make. 

Senator  PotirsRS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  are  required  to  reduce  every  question  to  writing 
that  we  shaU  not  get  through  here  in  ten  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
fiu*  as  the  witness  was  allowed  to  go  that  his  evidence  was  that  the  re- 
epondent  used  intoxicating  liquors  ^Vnearly  as  many  days  as  I  was  there; 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  a  days."  Those  are  the  very  words  the  witness 
used.  The  question  raised  was  whether  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
has  a  right  to  inquire  whether  the  respondent  used  intoxicating  liquors 
at  aoY  other  time  than  when  he  was  upon  the  bench,  or  in  the  official 
dischaige  of  his  duties.  The  witness  has  already  testified  that  he  used 
intoxicating  liquors,  "ncfarly  as  many  days  as*  I  was  there;  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  days." 

Senator  Hinds.    It  strikes  me  that  the  testimony   that  has  been  re- 
cited by  the  Senator  from  Fillmore,  was  introduced  without  objection. 
Mr.  Arctander.    It  was 

Senator  Hinds.  Objection  having  been  first  made  and  then  waived, 
the  queetion  that  is  now  pending  is  what  was  the  effect  of  these  several 
drinkings  uppn  the  respondent. 

Senator  Powers.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  moment,  before  this  tesU- 
mony  was  given  the  question  was  asked,  "  what  were  nis  habits  ?  "  and 
that  was  objected  to,  and  subsequent  to  that  came  the  question  I  re- 
fared  to. 

Senator  Hinds.    The  final  question  calls  for  the  statement  of  the  wit- 
ness as  to  the  effect  of  these  several  drinkings  upon  the  respondent. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  correct. 

The  President    The  question  and  the  objection  having  been  written 
by  the  counsel,  wiA  the  permission  of  Senator  Hinds  will  be  read  bv 
theQerk. 
The  Clerk  when  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

Q.  During  any  of  the  times  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  drinking  did 
he  become  intoxicated? 

Objected  to  as  incompetent,  immaterial  and  not  properly  limited,  not 
limited  to  times  immediately  preceding  the  sitting  of  the  court. 

The  President.    The  question  for  the  Senate  to  decide  is  whether  the 
objection  is  well  taken.     Shall  the  objection  be  sustained  ? 
The  vote  of  the  Senate  being  taken  the  objection  was  overruled. 
The  Witness.    Yes,  I  should  say  he  did. 
Q.    You  say  he  did,  in  your  judgment?    A.     Yes. 
Q.    During  any  of  the  time  while  he  was  actually  engaged  in  holding 
tt>urt,-r-during  any  of  the  recesses  of  the  court; — do  you  xnow  whether 
Judge  Cox  drank  any  intoxicants  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.    How  many  times,  if  you  can  remember  during  any  of  these  re* 
cesses? 
A.    I  won't  pretend  to  say  the  exact  number  of  times. 
Q.    Were  the  recesses  of  the  court  frequent  or  infrequent? 
A.    Quite  frequent ;  perhaps  no  more  so  than  they  are  usually.    It 
cccsned  aometimes  before  noon,  and  afterwards  ;  perhaps  two  or  three 
times,  perhaps  four  times  during  the  day,  on  an  average. 
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Q.    During  any  of  thofle  reonsses,  do  you  ksyyw  wketber  Judge 
drank  intoxicants  ? 

A.    I  recollect  now  only  one  time.     I  would  state  aow  that  it  ia 
best  recollection  that  during  one  of  the  receeses  th«re  in  the  foveaooa' 
afternoon,  Judge  Cox  and  myself  stepped  into  a  saloon  axid  took  j 
of  beer  each.     I  remember  no  other  time  during  a  recese  of  the 
that  I  saw  him  drink. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  wisftle 
was  upon  the  bench  actually 'engaged  in  the  discharge  of  hia  dvbty. 

A.    I  do  not  think  that  Judge  Cox  during  tiie  time  fliat  I  was 
WBS  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  while  upon  tbebeneh  with  pne 
•eeption.     I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  he  was  9mne»bat 
its  influence.     Now,  I  don't  know  what  intoxication  is  ;  if  voa  naean 
'that  drunk,  he  was  not  drunk,  at  any  time  on  the  bench  00  fur  aa 
know. 

Q.     Well,  was  he  during  any  of  that  time,  wtiile  he  was  00  tbe 
under  the  influence  manifeMy  of  intoxicating  liqiior. 

A.     I  thought  he  was,  particulariy  on  one  occasion. 

Q.    Well,  you  may  describe  that  occasion.     W^heu  was  it  ? 

A.     It  was  probably  the  4th  day  of  the  term.     The  case  in  which 
was  engaged  was  the  ^rst  case  taken  up.  The  eaite  was  that  of  the    Stat 
ef  Minnesota  against  Archie  McDonald.    The  ease  had  been  tiied,. 
jury  were  out,  and  we  were  waiting  for  theretumof  the  jury.     It 
evening  sesuofi — the  occasion  to  which  I  refer.    Judge  Cox  sat  ia 
ehair.     I  ihoaght  that  he  was  confiiderably  under  the  influence  ef  1^4 
isoiii  his  mamier  and  what  he  said, — ^which  waa  but  very  little  ;   I 
not  remember  the  expression.     I  know  the  impression  made  upon 
(Mm>^ion .  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  he  was  not  soraewha^ 
influence  of  liquor  at  that  time, — ^more  so  than  at  any  other  time  that 
saw  him  during  that  term. 

Q.     I  don^  know  whether  yon   have  stated  the  year  in   which  thij 
was?    A.     1878,  I  believe.       '  '" 

Cross-examination   by  Mr.  Sanboun.     Q.     Court  sat  on   the   foi 
Tuesday  of  January  ?    A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.     Did  you  go  there  the  first  day  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.     And  remained  in  attendance  ? 

A.    RenUdned  in  attendamee  till  Saturday  I  believe,  when  I 
home.     Returned  again  upon  Monday,  and  staid  the  most  ef  tiiat 
and  vetumed  home  the  laift  part  of  the  week. 

Q.     Was  the  grand  jury  there  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  Judge  Cox  charge  the  grand  jury  ?    A.     He  did. 

Q.     Charge  them  well  ?    A.     I  thought  ne  did. 

Q.     Proceed  to  the  trial  of  c&nses  ?    A.     Yea,  sir. 

Q.     Continue  the  trial  of  causes  during  that  week.     A.     Yes^  sir. 

Q.     How  many  sessions  of  the  court  were  there  ?   A.    The  fiiat- 

Q.    Yes,  sir,  I  mean  how  man^  a  day. 

A.    Why,  there  was  one  seesion  a  day,  or  if  yoa  cail  the  noen 
the  end  of  a  session,  there  were  two,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  af 
and  one  in  the  evening  perhaps. 

Q.     Did  not  the  court  sit  from  8  to  9  o'clock  in  the  momtng^  until  Ij 
or  1;  titen  adjourn  to  half  past  1  or  2,  then  hold  until  5*or  6^  and 
sc^oum  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  hold  two  or  ^xtee  houva  in  tkce- 
ing? 

A.     I  think  you  have  stated  it  correctly,  excepting  as  to  the  evening^ 
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I  cannot  recall  now  that  there  was  any  session  of  the  court  during  the 
pvening,  exceDting  in  one  case  where  we  were  waiting  for  the  jury.    I 
pHy  be  noistaken,  however, 
i  Q,    Court  met  pretty  early  up  there?    A.    Yes. 
Q.    Continued  in  session  all  day,  except  the  noon  recess  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  that  every  day  ?    A.    Every  day,  I  believe  ;  yes,  every  day. 
Q.    Judge  Cox  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  trying  cases 
^i^t  along?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  seemed  to  be  competent  and  able  to  discharge  his  duties, 
ifi^^  he,  during  those  days  ?    A.    Yes.  * 

Q.    Didnt  he  dispatch  business  rapidly  and  properly? 
A.    I  founil  no  fault. 

Q.    Well,  didn't  you  think  he  did?    A.     As  well  as  judges  usuall;^?* 
Q.    Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.    A.     As  well  as  judges  usually.  '  ' 

Q.    I  suppose,  if  you  practice  law,  you  sometimes  get  beat,  like  all  of 
B  lawyers,  and  tiiink  you  would  like  to  have  a  change  in  the  decision 
noein  a  while? 
A  .1  do  not  quarrel  with  the  court  for  its  opinion. 
Q.    Now,  had  you  ever  met  Judge  Cox  before  this  term  of  court? 
A.    I  believe  I  never  had. 

Q.    Didnt  know  anything -about  his  characteristics? 
,  A.    Not  personalli^. 
Q,    The  characteristics  of  his  mind  ?    A.    No,  sir. 
(^    You  don't  know",  how  the  man  acted,' — whether  he  was  a  very 
iBBtereman  or  a  jovial  man?    A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Well,  now,  on  the  first  day  that  you  were  up  there,  were  you  as- 
lolled  with  hfm  very  much  outside  of  court  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  hours  were  you  with  him,  or  how  many  minutes,  bo- 
mliy,  talking  and  exchanging  the  compliments  of  the  day  ? 
A.    The  first  day  not  at  all. 
Q.    On  the  second  day  did  you  talk  with  him  ? 
A.    I  believe  I  did. 

^   How  many  hours  or  minutes  do  vou  suppose  you  were  engaged 
IB  co&veisation  or  asso^siating  personally   with  him,  during  that  c&y, 
OQteide  ttie  session  of  the  court, — ^I  mean  outside  of  actual  proceedings 
d  tihe  judge  on  the  bench  ;  I  suppose  you  were  in  court  dtfff ng  that  time  ? 
Al    Yes,  sir ;  but  a  few  minutes. 
ft.    Not  probably  more  than  five  minutes  ? 
A.    Yes,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that :  perhaps  ten. 
Q.    Where,  was  that?    A.    I  think  at  his  room, 
ft.    At  his  room  in  the  hotel  ?    A.     I  think  so. 
ft.    Whattime? 

A.    After  dinner,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  court  in  the  after* 
Wnu 

ft.    Were  you  on  that  day, — ^the  second  day  of  the  term — ^in  his  room 
tvioe?    A.    I  believe  not. 

ft.    Well,  then,  you  were  not  there  after  dinner,  at  the  recess  and  in 
the  evening, — whidi  was  it  ?    A.    Your  question  once  more. 

ft.    It  you  were  in  his  room,  but  once  that  day  you  were  not  there  at 
Boon  recess  an^  in  the  evening  at  all.    Which  was  it  ? 

A    I  wa&  not  athis  room,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  in  the  even- 
bglitall. 
ft.   Were  you  at  noon?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    At  the  noon  recess  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  was  in  the  room?    Anybody  besides  the  judge? 

A.    No  one  besides  the  judge  and  myself  I  believe. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  another  gentleman  occupying  the  room  with  the 
judge  during  all  that  term  ;  and  wasn't  he  present  there  at  noon  of  the 
second  day  of  the  term  when  you  came  in  ? 

A.    Perhaps  there  was. 

Q.    Wasn't  Mr.  Wilkinson  there,— M.  S.  Wilkinson?  ' 

A.    He  was  there  iu  attendance  on  the  court. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  he  in  the  room  at  noon  on  that  day  when  you  came 
in?    A.    Upon  reflection  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  the  occasion  to  which  you  referred  about  the  judge 
drinking  in  his  room,  wasn't  it? 

A.    One,  yes  sir. 

Q. '  Who  asked  vou  to  drink?    Or,  did  you  ask  them  to^ drink ? 

A.  I  did  not  ask  them  to  drink.  I  beheve  the  judge  very  politely , 
asked  me  "if  I  would  take  something.".    (Laughter;. 

Q.    And  you  verv  politely  acceded? 

A.    Well,  I  acceded.    (Laughter). 

Q.    And  very  politely  **  took  something"  ? 
.  A.    I  did  take  "  something,"  yes,  sir.    (Laughter.) 

Q.    How  many  drinks  did  you  take? 

A.    One- 1  believe. 

Q.    It  did  not  intoxicate  you.    A.    It  did  Aot, 

Q.    Did  the  judge  take  any  at  that  time?    A.    He  did. 

Q.    More  than  one? 

A*  My  best  recollection  is  that  he  did  take  more  than  one«  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Q.    How  many  ?    A.    Well,  I  would  say  two. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that, — are  you  willing  to  put  youself  on  oaA 
that  Judge  Cox  at  that  time  took  two  drinks? 

A.    Well,  I  will  not  swear  that  he  did. 

Q.    You  won't  swear  that  he  took  more  than  one? 

A.    I  would  only  say  that  it  was  my  best  recollection  that  he  did; , 
you  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Wilkinson  was  there, — ma^ 
I  think  he  took  a  drink  with  him  and  one  with  me.    I  think  they  were 
drinking  when  I  went  in;  I  think  they  were  just  having  a  little,    (fiaugh- ' 
ter:) 

Q.  Now,  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  refresh  your  mind;  didn't  Senator 
Wilkinson  invite  you  to  drink  instead  of  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    I  believe  not. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  you  attention  to  that  particularly^ ;  isn't  it  the  fact 
that  Senator  Wilkinson  invited  you  to  dnnk  with  him  and  not  Judjp 
Cox?  . 

A.  No,  sir ;  Judge  C!ox  produced  the  bottle  himself  and  invited  me 
to  take  some  of  it.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    What  was  the  liquor? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  a  rather  poor  article  of  whisky.  (Great  laugh* 
ter.) 

Q.    Was  it  gin  ?    A.    I  believe  not. 

Q.    You  think  it  was  whisky  ?    A.  I  think  it  was  whisky. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  I  didn't  hear  that  last  answer. 
(Great  laughter.) 
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The  stenographer  was  then  directed  by  the  President,  to  repeat  the 
answer  of  the  witness. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  aa  a  fact  that  yon  were  not  invited  to  drink  at 
that  time,  by  Senator  Wilkinson,  and  that  Judge  Cox  did  drink? 

A.  I  will  swear  that  it  is  my  best  recollection,  as  I  recall  it  now,  that 
Judge  Cox  invited  me  to  drink  and  produced  the  liquor  that  we  drank. 
Tlut  is  my  best  recollection. 

Q.    How  long  after  that  did  court  meet  that  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  within  hfljf  an  hour. 

Q.  The  judge  didn't  seem  to  be  very  much  intoxicated  that  day,  you 
Slid?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  He  performed  his  duties  as  judge  just  as  well  as  judges  usually 
do, did  he  not? 

A.    I  do  not  think  he  was  very  much  intoxicated,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  third  day.  How  many  times  did  you  meet 
him  socially  on  the  third  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  met  him  socially  on  the  third  day,  during  the 
day  time. 

Q.    Didnt  talk  with  him  ?    A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Did  you  during  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  believe  I  did  during  the  evening. 

Q.    After  court  adjourned  ?    A.    After  court  adjourned. 

Q.    How  lonff  a  time  did  you  spend  in  his  company  ? 

A.    During  the  evening  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    From  about  8  o'clock  till  2  the  next  morning.    (Laughter.) 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  that  the  third  or  fourth  day? 

A.  Well,  I  dont  say  whether  it  was  the  third  or  fourth  day.  I  will 
not  be  certain  as  to  that.  There  was  only  one  meeting  of  that  kind^and 
that  was  the  third  ox  fourth  day. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn.    Where  was  that? 

A.    That  was  at  Captain  Jones'  private  residence. 

Q.    Well,  then  the  next  day  was  the  fourth? 

A.    If  that  was  ihe  third. 

Q.    On  the  fourth  day  did  you  meet  the  judee? 

A.  In  the  court  room;  I  don't  think  I  met  him  otherwise  than  in  the 
doart  room. 

Q.    Court  opened  the  next  morning  as  usual?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  juoge  discharged  his  duties  as  usual?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  was  this  the  day  on  which  there  was  an  evening  session? 

A.    I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  You  had  been  trying  the  case  of  the  State  against  McDonald; 
what  time  did  vou  commence  the  trial  of  that  cause? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
of  the  term. 

Q.    On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  term?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Then  you  had  been  trying  it  two*  days  before  this  date?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  time  did  vou  conclude  the  trial  of  the  cause? 

A.  The  State  closed  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  not  on  the 
second  day  I  think. 

Q.    Of  what  day? 
^  A.    Of  the  third  day  it  must  have  been;  and  the  defence  closed  some- 
time the  next  day  I  believe  towards  night.    Now  I  will  not  try  to  say 
when  it  was  that  the  case  was  closed. 
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Q.    You  think  it  -was  in. the  afternoon  ^pj^etinae?  | 

A.    I  think  so;  that  would  be  my  recollection.  i 

Q.  The  case,  closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  other  .case,  was  ^talren  m 
on  that  day  was  there?    A.     I  believe  not.  4       -I 

Q.  That  was  the  last  case  on  trial  that  day;  no  other  business  wii 
transacted  that  day  was  there?  .  ^ 

A.  Some  motions, — some  court  business.  I  believe  Senator  WiDdB 
son  had  some  motions  to  make  in  the  evening  during  the  evening  eessioii 
I  have  forgotten  their  nature.  They  did  not  make  a  very  lasting  iia| 
pression  upon  my  mind. 

Q.    There  was  no  jury  present? 

A.     No  jury  in  the  panel;  the  jurors  were  present  I  presume. 

Q.    The  judge  sat  upon  the  bench  in  the  evening?    A.    Yea,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  did  the  court  meet  in  the  evening? 

A.    Well,  early  lamp-light;  I  don't  remember  when,  . 

Q.    That  would  be  about  4  o'clock,  I  suppose, — ^in  January? 

A.     No. 

Q.    Five?    A.    Oh,  between  7  and  8. 

Q.    It  would  be  7  or  8  o'clock  ?    A.    Yes,  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  In  the  winter  time  lamp-light  is  pretty  early  in  this  country,  yon 
know. 

A.    Well,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  day  time;  I  mean  in  the  evening. 

Q.     Now  how  long  did  that  session  of  court  continue  in  the  evening! 

A.     Oh,  from  one  to  two  hours. 

Q.    Senator  Wilkinson  was  present  and  made  a  motion. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  else  was  present?    A.    Well,  the  Martin  county  bar. 

Q.    Well,  who  are  they  ?    A.    Mr.  Higgins. 

Q.    What  is  his  first  name  ?\  A.     I  don't  remember, 

Q.     Goon. 

A.  And  Mr.  Blaisdale,  Mr.  Shanks  and  myself,  Mr.  Dunn,  Senator 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  WoUeston,  and  a  great  many  others  whose  names  I  per* 
haps  could  call  if  you  wish  farther. 

Q.    Who  was  the  clerk  of  the  court  there  ? 

A.    Mr.  Fancher.     He  was  present. 

Q.    Who  was  the  sheriff?    A.     Mr.  Berg. 

Q.    Was  he  there  ?    A.    I  am  not  certain.    I  think  he  was. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  the  business  of  the  court  had  been  transacted  as 
well  as  ever  hadn't  it?    A.    Yes.  ;    ^ 

Q.     He  charged  the  jury  did  he  not?    A.     He  did. 

Q.  They  retired  to  consult,  then  it  was  that  the  court  adjourned 
until  the  evening  session  I  suppose  ? 

A.    That  is  my   recollection. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  the  iudge  do  at  this  evening  session  that  led  yon  to 
think  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

No  audible  answer. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  take  up  this  matter  seriatim  and  see  what  was  done. 
What  was  the  first  thing  that  was  done  at  the  evening  session  after  tb» 
judge  came  in  and  took  his  seat?  .    . 

A.  There  was  no  court  business  done  during  that  evening.  Judge 
Cox  occupied  the  chair,  the  attorneys  were  sitting  by  the  table.  Judge 
Cox  was  silent  that  evening  mostlv,  as  I  remember  it.  He  said  but  very 
little  if  anvthing.  I  think  he  did  make  some  reoxarks.  I  ttunk  do 
oti^er  member  of  the  bar  made  any  motion  or  had  any  talk  to  the  coui 
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i«xceptmg  Senator  Wilkinson  who  addressed  him  somewhat  laughably 

E'  aps,  not  on  a  business  point.  The  scene,  I  thought  at  that  was  a 
comical,  to  put  it  in  those  words, — I  thought  it  was  a  little  comical, 
at  know  that  there  was  anything  bad  about  it.  I  remember  we  all 
jliad  our  laugh  from  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  and  the  surroundings, 
^ttie  environments  of  the  court-room,  and  the  occasion.     We  were  having 

•  little  frivolity,  a  little  jollity. 

Q.  Now,  perhaps  I  get  an  understanding  of  this  :  The  court  then, 
Ittd  adjourned  from  the  afternoon  session  simply  to  await  the  verdict 
of  this  mry  so  that  thev  would  not  have  to  stay  out  over  night  ? 

A.    That  is  niy  recollection. 

Q.    And  it  was  not  the  intention  to  do  any  business  that  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  And  the  bar,  the  jury  and  everybody  understood  that  this  eve- 
Bing*^  session  was  merely  a  session  to  await  the  coming  in  of  that  ver- 
dict so  that  the  jury  would  not  have  to  stay  out  all  night  ? 

A.    That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  nobody  attempted  to  do  any  business  or  make  any 
motions? 

^    A.    No,  sir,  none  excepting  this  business  that  Senator  Wilkinson, — if 
that  was  business. 

Q.  The  judge  sat  in  his  chair,  as  we  all  know  the  judge  frecjuently 
does  of  an  evening  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  court,  waiting  for 
file  jury  and  quietly  waiting  for  the  resmt  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

)u.  ^[anager  Dunn,  (to  Mr.  Sanborn).  Who  is  testifying,  you  or  the 
witness? 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Well,  the  witness  seems  to  be. 

*  Q.    The   attorneys  were  enjoying  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
under  the  circumstances?    A.    Yeg. 

Q.  Senator  Wilkinson  made  some  laughable  remarks  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  attorneys  and  the  judge  to  the  end  that  the  jollity  might  be 
increased,  didn't  he?    A.    What  is  the  question  ? 

Q.  Senator  Wilkinson,  while  you  were  waiting  there  for  the  jury, 
made  some  iocose  remarks  to  the  end  that  the  attorneys  might  enjoy 
themselves  better,  didn't  he,  and  his  conversation  was  addressed  to  the 
court? 

^    A.    I  do  not  know  that  Senator  Wilkinson  meant  or  designed  to  cre- 
ate a  laugh  by  what  he  said, — I  don't  know  that  that  is  true.    There 
were  some  words  between  the  judge  and  Senator  Wilkinson,  and  the  re- 
,  Bolt  of  it  was,  under  the  circumstances,  that  we  enjoyed  ourselves  by  the 
laogh  that  followed.    That  is  about  the  amount  oi  it. 

4    No  cause  was  being  tried  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    No  motion  in  court  was  being  heard? 
.    A.    No,  sir,— excepting  it  might  nave  been  a  motion  in  court  as  I  have 
before  stated. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  the  judge  sat  there  in  this  condition  of 
qoietude  or  silence,  no  effort  was  made  to  do  any  court  business  by  any 
attorney,  was  there? 

A.  It  is  my  recollection  that  there  was  no  effort  made  to  do  any 
business, — excepting  the  motion  before  referred  to. 

Q.    And  it  was  the  understanding,  when  the  court  adjourned  to  the 
^ening  session,  that  there  was  to  be  no  business  done  at  that  evening  • 
•won?    A.    I  will  not  say  as  to  that. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  Avill  wait  for  your  authorr      '    ^^ 
the  court  sees  fit  to  decide  the  question  without  waiting.  "  .'       j 

The  President.    The  chair  will  first  hear  the  authorities.     "  "* 
Mr.  Sanborn.    We  withdraw  the  objection  to  the  last  quefetf       "^ 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Will  you  read  the  last  question,  Mr.  B    ' 
Tlie  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

Q.    You  may  state,  Mr.  Gralmm,  whether  during  any  of  the  time  tha  " 

present  in  the  company  of  Judge  Cox  at  tl^at  term  of  court,  to  your 
he  need  intoxicating  liquors  ?  *  ._ 

Q.    Please  answer,  Mr  Graham.    A.     He  did. 

Q.    Upon  how  many  occasions  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean  how  many  days  ?  '^ 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.     Well,  I  should  say,  >vithin  my  knowledge,  nearly  as  nr 
ns  T  wae  there  ;  that  would  be  perhaps  about  eight  or  ten  day 

Q.     Where  (lid  he  indulge  in  drinking  ;  at  what  places  in  th  -     '"^ 
Fairmount?    I  mean  by  that,  private  or  public  houses,  or  hot 

A.     At  the  residence  of  Captain  Jones  ;  in  his  room  at  the 
in  one  saloon  there.     These  are  the  only  three  places  I  can  ca 

Q.     With  whom  did  he  drink  :  that  is,  in  what  company  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean  the  namfes  of  the  persons? 

Q.     No,  sir  ;  I  don't  ask  you  to  give  the  names,  but  whethf 
misouous  company  or  with  single  individuals  ?  ^ 

A.    I  think  with  single  individuals,  excepting  at  Captain  .-;■    _     .. , 
idence.     It  the  saloon,  others  were  in  there  at  the  time,  but  -  _, 

think  that  any  one  dmnk  with  him  but  myself.  •  We  had  ;^^ 
beer  in  there  on  one  cccasion  ;  that  is  the  only  occasion  that  ^^ 
ber  of.  ^" 

Q.    In  the  saloon  ?    A.    In  the  saloon.  " 

Q.     Do  vou  know  whether,  at  any  of  these  times,  he  becan 
ted?  * 

.    A.    May  I  say  that  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  least  aino 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Wait  a  moment ;  we  object  to  what  you  w* 

The  Witness.    Then  I  shall  have  to  ask  for  an  explanatit 
you  mean  by  "  intoxicated." 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  the  question  unless  it  is 
some  time  immediately  preceding  the  sitting  of  the  court.    \ 
ground  of  our  objection,  that  it  is  not  properly  limited;    ibt  - 

the  question  proper  it  nmst  be  limited  to  times  and  locatioi 
ately  preceiiing  the  sitting  of  the  court.     For  instance,  in  th       "=■    -•- 
or  at  the  noon  recess.     If  Judge  Cox  at  that  time  went  to  th  "        ^r- 
Captain  Jones  or  anybody  else,  ate  dinner  there,  and  took  . 
wine,  perhaps  than  some  other  man  would  have  taken,   I  d<  "  •    - 
stand  that  that  can  be  inquired  into  by  this  Senate  under  t        ^-r- 
This  charge  is  drunkenness  while  upon  the  bench,  drunkenr   =•   ^ 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  and  I  maintain  that  nothii   • 
be  shown  under  this  charge. 

Mr.  Manager  DrxN.  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  technic:  - ., 
other  side.  I  supposed  we  would  go  along  smmmingly  wif*-  t:^ .. 
when  we  got  to  the  evidence;  that  there  would  be  no  technic?*-*  ] 
to  the  putting  in  of  evidence  which  must,  upon  its  face,  sew*   ^  ~" 

fectly  proper  and  necessary  to  the  proper  proving  of  this  oaP-.  "7 
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A.    I  cannot  sp^ik  so  distinctly  of  the  following  week,  becanse'I  had 

other  case  that  was  tried.    If  I  were  engaged  in  other  cases,  which 

ubt  now,  they  were  not  tried,  they  were  continued.    I  was  there  on 

other  business  as  well  as  court  business  and  I  did  not  attend 

court  very  much  during  the  next  week, — being  in  and  out  at  differ- 

times. 

Q.    Well,  as  £iir  as  you  know. 

As  far  as  I  know,  while  I  was'there. 

The  judge  was  not  intoxicated  when  you  went  into  court  as  you 

in  and  out,  and  was  discharging  his  duties,  as  far  as  you  know,  as 

as  judges  usually  do? 

A.    Yra,.sir,  I  thinK  he  did. 

Q.    Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  the  adjournment  of  that  court.     Did 

that  court  adjourn  on  Thursday,  or  Friday  of  the  second  week, — I 

n  adjourn  finally  for  the  term,  and  did  not  Judge  Cox  leave  on  the 

e  day  that  you  did  ?  ' 

A    That  maybe  true;  I  will  not  say;  I  cannot  remember  now.     I 

not  looked  at  the  record  since  that  time. 

ift.  Did  not  Senator  Wilkinson  and  Judge  Cox  leave  for  Winnebago  in 

'  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  you  did,  and  did  not  you  know  that 

were  going  on  that  afternoon  ? 

A.   Thit  may  be  true.    I  don^  know  whether  it  is  true  or' not. 

(i   What  makes  you  thi^k  that  the  court  continued  in  session  four 

?    That  was  your  recollection  at  first.    Am't  you  in  eriror,  pro- 
? 

•  •  ■ 

My  recollection  then  was  that  Judge  Dickinson  came  to  Fair- 
it  a  few  days  after  Jud^e  Cox  went  away,  and  that  I  heard  (I  was  sitting 
e)  that  the  court  continued  for  a  couple  of  weeks  longer,    l^ow  that 
y  not  have  been  that  term.    I  do*  not  remember  whether  it  was  or 
That  was  the  reason  that  I  said  it  continued  four  weeks.    If  I  am 
error  about  .that,  then  I  am  in  error  about  the  other. 
Q.   Judge  Cox  was  not  there  after  the  two  weeks  then,  anyway, 
*Mhe?    A.    No. 
Q.   If  the  term  continued,  it  was  continued  under  the  presidency  of 

Dickinson?    A.    Yes. 
fftiper  book  handed  witness.) 

Vl  Look  at  that,  and  see  if  that  is  not  the  court  calendar  for  that 
,— the  printed  calendar  that  was  used  by  attorneys  for  that  term  ? 
A.  Well,  I  could  only  speak  from  the  date,  this  appears  to  be  dated, 
Ifte  general  term,  January  22, 1877.  I  know  nothing  about  it  other  than 
«t  The  two  cases  I  have  spoken  of,-^I  have  mentioned  only  one  of 
ftem,— appear  upon  this  calendar.  My  recollection  is  they  had  been 
tttttinued  over  one  term  before  thev  were  tried.  They  had  but  one 
itom  a  year  then.    That  md.y  be  the  calendar  for  that  year ;  I  donH 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    It  purports  to  be  for  1877. 

The  WrrNEss.    It  purports  to  be  for  1877. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    And  this  occurrence  took  place  in  1878  ? 

Tlie  Wftness.    It  did.    Mr.  McDonald  was  bound  over  in  1876,  was 
fedicted  in  1877,  the  case  was  continued  to  the  next  year,  and  the  next 
year  it  was  tried,  which  would  be  in  1878. 
f  Mr.  Sanbobn.    I  think  that  is  all. 

^  The  pRisiDKNT.    Have  the  uaanageiB  any  farther  inqoirieB  to  make  of 
ttuswitmen? 


J 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Ycb. 

BE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION 

i 

By   Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Graham,  you  said  that  Judge  Cox  was  under  the  influe|)d 
of  liquor  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  do  you  wish  to  be  understood  tlwl 
this  evening  you  speak  of,  was  the  only  time  during  the  term  of  coud 
that  judge  Cox  was  manifestly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  thflj 
you  saw  it? 

A.  Iwill  have  to  answer  that  in  my  own  way  if  permitted  to  do  sq^ 
I  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  Judge  Cox  personally  until  I  met  hni 
on  tliat  first  day  of  the  term;  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  oj 
liquor  1  will  not  say,  excepting  at  that  time,  his  actions  were  8omewhfl 
peculiar;, they  may  have  belonged  to  the  man. 

Q.    You  saw  him  on  the  first  day  when  he  charged  the  grand  jury  1 

A.     I  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.    Wellj  was  he  under  the  influence  of  liquor  then? 

A.    I  think  not.  .  ^ 

Q.  Well,  were  not  his  actions  different  after  the  second  day  of  tihflf 
term,  .  A.    I  thought  they  were.  ..j 

Q.  And  did  they  not  grow  more  diflferent,  and  did  not  he  have  peci^ 
liarities?  • 

A.  .  Well,  I  thought  so.;  I  thought  that  he  acted  a  litUe  different^  tfai 
peculiarities  were  rather  more  prominent.  ^ 

Q.    And  you  knew  that  he  had  been  drinking,  did  you  not?  '  i 

A.     I  knew  that  he  had  drank  to  the  extent  1  have  spoken  of.  J 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  time:  do  you  recollect  taking  ji 
dinner  at  Mrs.  Older's  at  the  hotel,  what  they  call  a  New  England  cBifl 
ner?       ,       . 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  not  proper  re-direct  exaiai}* 
nation.    There  is  nothing  in  the  cross-examination  to  call  for  this.      '  ] 

MrV  Manager  Dunn.  I  do  not  apprehend  we  are  confined  in  H^ 
re-direct  examination  to  anything  they  brought  out  in  the  cro66-exaui£ 
nation.  .J 

Mr.  ^ncTANDER.  If  we  try  this  case  as  ordinary  cases  are  tried  tl^ 
is  all  we  ask.  I 

The  President.  The  chair  will  not  overrule  this  question.  It  is  genc^ 
ally  expected  the  main  question  can  be  put  in  the  direct  examinaticn^ 
and  tHat  upon  re-direct  examination  sucn  questions  only  as  bear  upott 
the  cross-examination  will  be  allowed.  /j 

Mr  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  that  is  different  from  any  rule  of  ey^ 
dence  I  ever  resid  on  cases  of  this  kind.  I  call  your  attention  to  th» 
Mr.  Graham?    A.    I  boarded  at  the  Older  House. 

The  President.    The  chair  does  not  overrule  the  objection. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  Mrs.  Older  invited  the  judge,  apd' 
the  senators,-  and  the  bar  generally  over  there  to  dinner  one  day?         *'   \ 

A.    I  believe  I  do  recoUect.  ; 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  anything  to  drink  there  <m  i 
the  table  that  day  contained  in  a  large  pitcher.    A.    I  believe  there  trwJ 

Q.    Well  what  was  that?    A.    Ls^er  beer.  .  ^  '* 

Q.    Was  it  lager  beer  or  that  English  beer  they  miake  up  there? 

A.    Well,  it  was  beer;  I  do  not  Imow  whether  it  was  lager  beer  or  nol. 
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.  Q.    It  waa  beer.  That  after  the  dinner  the  party  adjourned  up  Btairs  to 
aRX)m?'.  A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  there  was  another  large  pitcher  of  beer 
boQ^t  up  there?    A.    I  believe  there  was, — ^yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  of  it  left  after  the  party 
IbA?   a.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Do  you  recoUect  whether  it  was  drank  or  not? 

A.    Th^e  was  beer  drank  upstairs  in  that  room.  ^ 

Q.    Do  you  recoDect  whether  the  judge  drank  or  not? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  distinctly;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.    Itis  your  impression  that  he  did,  is  it  not? 

A.    tCis  my  impression  that  he  did. 

(t    Yfell  now  that  was  just  before  the  court  opened  in  the  afternoon? 

JL    It  was  at  noon. 

Q.  Well  the  judge  went  immediately  from  that  room  over  to  the 
eoart  rqpm,  did  he  not?    A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.    You  went  with  him?    [No  audible  answer]. 

Q.  Well  were  liiere  any  marked  peculiarities  in  the  judge's  conduct 
tbat  aQemoon,  Mr.  Graham? 

A.  Wen,  the  peculiarities  that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  were  a  little 
moie  zdarked  that  afternoon. 

Senalbr  Castle  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tempore. 

Q.    *tfaey  were  a  little  more  marked  that  afternoon?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  $0  you  remember  that  in  that  case  of  McDonald  that  there  was  a 
Sondaj^  intervened  during  the  trial  of  that  case.  Haven't  yon  got  the 
dates  a4ittle  confused;  don't  you  remember  that  we  were  five  days  try- 
ing ihi^  case,  that  we  commenced  it  on  Wednesday  and  summed  it  up 
n  Holiday. 

.  Mr.  JbtcTANDER.    We  object,  Mr.  President,  to  the  maniigers  cross-ex- 
ioiag  ti^ir  own  witnesses  in  this  way. 

The  President, pro  tern.  Oh,  I  think  the  question  is  proper.  I  presume 
theeourthas  alreieidy  been  over  it. 

A  I  have  never  looked  at  the  date,  I  have  no  recollection.  I  stated 
it  the  best  of  my  recollection  but  I  might  have  been  in  error  there.  The 
erase  Quvy  have  lasted  five  days  and  a  Sunday  may  have  intervened; 
thai  may  be  true,  but  as  you  call  it  to  my  mind  I  think  it  is  true  that 
SnndBy  intervened;  that  we  did  not  finish  it  the  first  week, 

Senator  Powers.  You  have  stated  twice,  I  believe,  in  vour  testimony 
tbat  the  conduct  of  the  judge  on  the  evening  of  the  fourtn  day,  I  think 
Hiru),  while  waiting  for  the  jury,  was  rather  comical,  and  once  you 
stated  that  it  was  rather  peculiar.  And  you  made  a  statement  on  that 
patter  somewhat  in  a  significant  or  suggestive  way  ;  what  is  the  mean^- 
ing  of  that.  In  what  did  the  comicalities,  or  peculiarities  consist,  that 
made  it  noticeable  to  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think.  Senator,  that  I  can  make  that  any  plainer  than 
I  have :  I  simply  remember  the  scene  as  a  little  peculiar  in  a  court  room ; 
itstmckme  as  rather  peculiar.  I  cannot  say  that  the  judge  said  any- 
thii^  improper  or  out  of  place  ;  his  actions  were  a  little  peculiar. 

Somtor  Powers.  If  there  was  any  meaning  to  it,  any  more  than  a 
little  eeoentiicii^,  we  desire  to  know  it  of  course. 

^  A.  Well,  I  thought  that  the  judge  was  a  little  intoxicated  that  even- 
ing- Now  that  is  my  idea  of  it ;  and  the  scene  in  the  court  room,  and 
vuit  was  said  by  an  attorney  as  a  little  ludicrous.  And  I  know  there 
ma  some  meiriment  over  it,  and  that  is  about  all  I  remember  about 
14 
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flint.    There  wae  nothing  that  the  judge  said  thai  reealkit  tOTOf 
He  Bsid  nothing  that  I  remember  was  improper. 

Senator  Powers.  A  long  chain  of  queBtions  were  pnt  to  yoa-by  .the 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  to  which  you  neither  assented  nor  diaamitcd^ 
BHibe  time  that  the  oounsd  for  the  proseoution  objected.  Did  you  m 
the  Senate  to  understand  that  you  assented  to  aU  that  ofaain  o£  qi 
tions? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  be  able  to  answer  that  unlees  the  qoertions- 
repeated. 

Senator  Powers.  I  wouldn't  wish  to  ask  that;  there- was  quite  a 
lengthy  chain  of  questions. 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  did  assent  to  most  of  them^  if*  no1>-all. 
I  do  not  recollect  anything  except  what  was  objected  tb  by-  Mr.  Doim ; 
I  neither  assented  nor  denied  that.  If  you  desire  the  speGificaiMweF-the 
reporter  may  read  the  questions,  and  I  will  then  answer. 

Senator  Powers.  I  did  not  understand  you  as  either  ^mm!&a%^^<m 
dissenting. 

Mr.  Manager  Ditnn.     Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yoar  recollec- 
tion of  that  evening  was  that  there  was  not  a  session  of  court ;  the 
neys  were  all  there,  were  they  not  ?  . 

A.    Not  onlv  the  attorneys  in  that  case,  but  in  o^bea^  cases  ;  I- 
liiey.  were  all  there. 

Q.  And  the  court  was  there,  and  the  sheriff,  and  the  baliCb  ancUihe 
clerk  of  the  court?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  wish  to  be  understood  that  aaQordingtayoui^redcdleciMBl 
that  was  a  regular  session  of  the  court  ? 

*AV    Weft,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  session  of  the  court  if  the  j^<i^ 

shenff 


were  present,  and  the  clerk  were  present  and  in  his  place,  and  the 
wias'there!  I  think  the  court  was  called,  but  I  am  not  sosikts  ae  totiiat. 
I  can  not  s&y  as  to  that,  whether  it  was  regularly  called  by  the  sherUft 
My  recollection  is  indistinct  upon  that  matter  ;  I  think  it  was,  however. 
My  recollection  is  that  there  was  no  business  done  upon  that  evening;    - 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Wilkinson's  motion,  you  said  he  made  a  motioB, — 
as  you  remember? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  what  the  motion  was. 

Q.    It  was  a  motion  addressed  to  the  court,  was  it  not?    A.     It*  wbm 

Q.    As  a  court  ?  T- 

A.    Yes,  sir,  addressed  to  the  court,  as  a  court. 

Q.  The  same  as  it  would  be  at  any  session  of  the  court  pertBimxig''ia 
business  in  the  court  as  you  now  understand  it? 

A.    As  I  now  recollect  it,  it  was. 

Q.    Relative  to  a  case  that  was  on  the  calendar,  was  it  not? 

A.    Well,  I  presume  so  I  cannot  recollect  now. 

Q.  You  thought  at  the  time  it  was  a  case  in  court,  did  you  not?  - 
^  A.  That  was  the  understanding  at  the  time,  of  course  it  is-  a  loi^ 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  then.  It  would  be  my  impressioa  that  ft 
would  be  in  reference  to  some  business  before  the  court — busiaess  ia 
which  I  was  not  personally  interested  however.  At  least  I  shoiild 
say  so. 

Q.  Well  you  said  it  was  a  ludicous  scene;  did  the  frirvrfity  of^  Om 
scene  come  from  the  action  of  the  judge,  or  from  the  party  who  made 
the  motion  or  both  ?  . .  ^m 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  merriment  moefly  proceeded*  fioxa-^tbl 
merer,  from  the  man  who  made  the  motion,  and  tfae*<«eaniBtaqnaib  -   —  - 


11,  im.  ^isL 

4).  ^  Bid'ihe  jtidge  lebttke  ibe  merriment,  or  did  he  join  in  mth  ihe 
laughter? 

A.    I  dont  think  that  he  rebuked  it,  no«  I  think  he  did  not. 

Q.    Well,  it  was  not  a  boiBterous  scene  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  it  called  for  rebuke,  probably  at  the  time. 
.  Q.    Was  the  judge  in  a  condition  to  transact  business  as  judge  of  the 
•distinct  court? 

A.    I  would  not  say  he  was  not. 

Q.    Would  you  say  that  he  was  ? 

A.  I  simply  say  that  is  my  recollection;  the  impression  made  upon 
me  at  that  time  that  the  judge  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  li- 
quor. Whether  that  disqualified  him  I  could  not  say  without  further 
evidence,  fcnr  I  don't  remember  that  he  attempted  to  do  an3rthing  and 
Mled  in  it.  He  sat  on  the  bench  and  was  very  quiet;  that  is  my  recol- 
lection. That  he  was  very  quiet  until  he  went  away  out  of  the  court 
room. 

RE-CROSS-EX  AMIN  ATION. 

By  Mr.  Kanborn. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  when  he  was  intoxicated  beyond 
question;  when  you  knew  he  was  very  much  intoxicated? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

Q.  And  don't  know  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  man  when  he 
feecomes  intoxicated  are  quiet  or  boisterous,  laughter  or  jollity  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

<t    You  don't  know  what  his  habits  are  in  that  respect  ? 

A.    Oh,  this  evening  he  was  very  quiet  and  said  nothing. 

Q.    Was  not  the  motion  which  Senator  Wilkinson  made  a  sham  too- 
I  lioD  for  the  purpose  of  sport,  and  not  for    the  purpose  of  having  any 
keiness  transacted  ? 

A.    I  have  stated  all  I  recollect  about  that.  I  could  not  state  it  differ- 
IwAj  from  what  I  have  stated  it  before. 

Q-    You  have  stated  it  in  two  ways;  in  answer  to  my   question  you 

hamtated  what  your  impression  was  ;  finally  upon  the  cross-examination 

.^stated  what  it  was  a  regular  session  of  the  court,  that  the  court 

adjourned  in  the  afternoon  to  the  next  dav,  and  that  the  court  came 

back  there  simply  to  see  that  the  jury   did  not  have  to  stay  ^ut  over 

^««ht? 

A.    I  think  there  was  no  business  undertaken  to  be  transacted.    I 
.HoDk  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  or  remarks    of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  were 
i  addressed  to  creating  a  little  merriment  for  the  attorneys. 
j     Q.    Now,  you  have  stated  in  the  re-direct  examination  that  your  re- 
i-AianlxmBce  was  that  that  was  a  motion  in  a  case  in  court. 

A.    I  have  not  stated  so. 

,"0.    Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

Mr.  DrxN.     I  stated  so  to  you  and  you  assented  to  it. 

Mr.  Sa>'born.  Now,  which  of  those  two  things  are  true? 
.  A.  Now,  if  I  recoUect  my  testimony  it  is  this,  that  it  may  have  been; 
laay  that  the  court  was  there,  that  the  clerk  was  there,  that  the  attor- 
neys were  there, — if  that  constitutes  a  session  of  the  district  court,  then 
■it««»  a  session  of  the  district  court.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  busi- 
^M«  was  done  upon  that  evening,  whether  there  was  or  was  not,  the 
motion,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  addressed  to  the  court,  that  is  all  I  re- 
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or  can  be,  influenced  bv  the  testimony  of  any  person  who  has  givei 
evidence  before  us.  it  we  are  going  to  exclude  any  person,  I  do  JMJ 
believe  that  the  idea  of  excluding  a  man  called  to  testifv  only  on  a  ptet 
ticular  article  will  be  practicable  because,  as  has  been  said  before  a  man  U 
giving  testimony  may  testify  upon  one,  two,  three,  or  a  dozen  articles,  li 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  you  can  scarcely  separate  the  articles  in  thd 
way.  Now,  when  the  question  of  expense  was  up  before  the  Senate^  J 
assumed,  and  I  believe  that  I  was  right,  that  tne  attorneys  for  the  n 
spondent  in  this  case  were  not  only  gentlemen  but  men  of  responsifail* 
ity  and  judgment  and  integrity,  who  knew  whom  they  want^  U 
summon  here,  and  who  had  not  come  here  to  summon  pef 
sons  that  were  not  needed,  or  to  make  any  unnecessary  expense  t< 
the  State  ;  and  just  so  I  believe  that  when  persons  are  summoned  her( 
as  witnesses  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  until  it  has  been  shown  othef 
wise,  that  they  are  men  of  intelligene  and  that  they  will  not  either  coo^ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  allow  their  judgment  to  be  warped  or  inflo* 
enoed  by  the  opinions  or  statements  of  men  who  have  preceded  them  J 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  away  ba^k  to  the  dark  ages  to  as8Uiii|| 
in  advance  that  a  man  cannot  give  an  opinion  intelligently  or  honesty 
unless  he  has  been  shut  out  from  hearing  the  evidence  of  another  mail 
on  the  same  question.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  President,  in  excluding  anj 
person  that  is  summoned  here  as  a  witness  and  shall  vote  against  it. 

The  President.     Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question? 

Senator  Campbell.  If  the  court  ^vill  [indulge  me  a  moment  I  ifij^ 
draw  a  substitute  and  submit  it  in  writing. 

Senator  Wii^on.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  I  might  as  well  explaiii  naj, 
vote  now,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  this  wa}'^  of  doing  things  at  all.  I  ao 
not  believe  that  I  have  any  right  to  say  oy  my  vote  that  I  believe  that 
any  gentleman  \Yho  has  been  brought  here  against  his  mil  is  going  ia^ 
perjure  himself  because  somelxxly  else  has.  And  aside  from  that,  is  the 
matter  of  inconvenience,  for,  if  we  are  to  have  three'  or  four  hundred  wit 
nesses  here,  we  shall  have  to  rent  the  Opera  House  or  some  other  place 
to  cage  them  in.  And  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  who  have  been  sum- 
moned here,  but  who  may  be  temporarily  absent  when  their  naines  are 
called,  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  out  a  committee  to  chase  them  down 
around  the  town  somewhere.  The  first  witness  that  was  called  here 
awhile  ago,  had  been  here  only  a  minute  before,  but  had  left  the  houaa 
and  when  wanted  could  not  be  found.  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  for,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  civilization  that  this  thing 
should  be  done,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen.  I  had  not  ia^ 
tended  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  matter  because  I  do  not  r^ard  it 
of  great  consequence,  provided  the  rule,  as  adopted,  is  an  equsl  one  and 
applies  alike  to  both  parties.  I  might  say,  however,  that  m  a  practice 
of  nearly  sixteen  years,  I  have  never  known  that  rule  to  be  enforced  in 
the  district  court.  I  have,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  known  it  to  be  asked 
for  and  invariably  \^ithdrawn,  the  counsel  having  considered  it  un- 
worthy of  them,  as  has  been  stated  by  Senator  Hinds,  it  was  formerly 
the  rule  and  was  applied  witli  great  severity  ;  but  of  late  jyearsit  has  nol 
been  the  practice.  If  it  is  adopted  by  this  Senate  it  will  reflect  upaB 
the  witnesses  for  the  respondent  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  witnesses 
for  the  State,  and  it  will  reflect  upon  us  all  unjustly.  I  have  no  reasoii 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  man,  who  is  coming  here — I  hope  the  coun* 
sel  has  no  reason  to  believe  othermse  ;  I  see  him  smile  at  my  remark—: 


I  diL  it 
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I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Macdonald,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Officer,  Piilsburjj 
Powers,  Shaller,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

And  so  the  motion  wtis  lost.  . 

The  President.  The  hour  htu>  now  arrived  which  has  been  detai 
mined  upon  for  recess. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  ask,  to  save  time,  with  the  permission  ai 
the  Senate,  whether  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  and  the  honomfaii 
Board  of  Managers,  have  agreed  as  to  the  order  in  which  these  artid||| 
of  impeachment  are  to  be  tried  ?  "I 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  would  state  that  there  has  beif 
no  agreement  for  the  reason  that  the  Board  of  Managers  felt  that  tiM 
Senate  would  allow  them  the  full  latitude  in  this  matter,  provided  Qui 
it  was  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  consumption  of  time,  and  we  thefd 
fore  propose  to  take  up  the  articles  seriatim.  We  have  subpc&ned  oni 
witnesses  with  that,  end  in  view. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  am  asking  merely  for  information. 

Senator  Wii^on.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  take  a  recesi 
until  half  past  two. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Wilson  was  carried,  and  the  court  here  took  4 
recess. 

afternoon  session. 

The  President.    The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  order  of  business  the  Chair  would  state  thai 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  his  assistant,  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arnis  pri 
tern,,  are  absent  on  duty,  in  the  matter  of  summoning  witnesses,  leaving 
the  court  without  any  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  Mr.  President,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
here  some  time  ago,  for  the  appointment  of  C.  A.  Anderson  to  take  chaz]^ 
of  this  room  so  far  as  keeping  it  in  order  was  concerned.  It  was  had 
upon  the  table,  upon  the  theory  that  in  its  wording  it  included  work  ftwP 
wnich  somebody  else  was  already  receiving  compensation.  It  is  clear 
now  from  the  inspection  of  the  journal,  that  that  was  not  the  wordii^  of 
.it  and  I  now  move  its  adoption.  I  think  he  can  take  charge  of  Hm 
room  itself  so  far  as  the  door  is  concerned,  and  probably  the  Sergeant-at» 
Arms  wUl  be  here  to-morrow,  and  if  after  that,  we  should  need  any-- 
body  to  serve  papers,  we  can  appoint  a  man  specially  for  that  purpose. 
We  ought  to  have  one  of  the  regular  officials  here  all  the  time. 

The  President.  Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan  presents  the  foUo^ving  resolu- 
tion, which  will  be  read  l)y  the  Clerk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  resolution  : 

Ordered  that  C.  A.  Anderson  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  court 
,  room  so  far  as  to  keep  the  room  cleamy. 

The  President.  The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order.  Is 
the  senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order  tus  it  in- 
volves an  expenditure. 

Senator  C.  Buck.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  anything  there 
which  specifies  what  his  pay  shall  be  ? 

Senator  Gilfillan.  That  is  fixed  bv  a  former  resolution  at  two  dol- 
lars  a  day. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  25,  and  nays  0,  as  follows : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 
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Meagis.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Clement,  Gil- 
fillan  C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B., 
Lanedon,  >Iacdonald,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Officer,  Rice, 
Shaller,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilson.   ' 

So  the  order  was  adopted. 

C.  A.  Anderson  came  forward  and  was  dulv  sworn  bv  the  President. 

The  Prkident.  Are  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  now  ready  to 
introduce  their  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dux?*.  Mr.  S.  W.  Graham,  the  gentleman  called  this 
morning,  is  now  present. 

S.    W  GRAHAM 

Called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 
By  Mr  Manager  Dunn. 
Q-    What  is  youi*  name?    A.     S.  W.  Graham. 

Q.    What  is  vour  residence  ? 

A.    Blue  E^arth  city,  Faribault  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ?    A.     I^awyer. 

Q.    Are  you  practicing  your  profession  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  practicing  ?    A.     About  fourteen  years. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Well,  since  1878  ;  January,  1878,  pei'sonally. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  suggest,  in  order  that  all  the  Sena- 
tors may  hear  the  proceedings,  that  it  would  be  well  that  all  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  should  be  asked  and  answered  in  a  louder  tone. 

Q.    Where  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox  ? 

A;    At  Fairmount,  Martin  county. 

Q,    What  was  your  business  there? 

A.    I  wa5  there  professionally,  as  a  lawyer. 

Q.    What  was  Judge  Cox's  business  there? 

A.    He  pi*esided  over  the  court  in  the  absence  of  Judge  Dickinson. 

Q.    Was  it  a  general  term  of  the  district  Court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  :  a  general  term  of  the  district  court. 

Q.  Upon  wnat  day  did  the  court  commence,  if  you  know,  or  about 
what  day  ? 

A.    The  fourth  Tuesday  of  January  is  the  term  day  of  the  court. 

Q.    About  how  long  did  the  court  last? 

A.  I  think  it  lasted  some  four  weeks,  in  all  ;  I  wasn't  there  all  the 
time. 

Q.    How  much  of  the  time  were  you  there?     A.    About  two  weeks. 

Q.    On  the  opening  day  of  the  court  and  for  two  weeks  following? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  engaged  in  the  trial  of  causes  before  tiie  court? 

A.    I  was,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  associate  at  all  personally  with  the  judge,  out  of  court? 

A.    Somewhat. 

Q.    Were  you  in  his  company  part  of  the  time  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  habits  of  the  judge  during  that  term  of 
court  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ?    A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  his  habits  ? 

Mr.  Arctandeb.     That  is  objected  to. 

The  Pbeso)e:jt,    What  is  the  objection  ? 
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Mr.  Akctander.  Respondent  objects  to  it  as  immaterial,  irrelevaal^ 
and  incompetent. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  a  proper 
one. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Will  the  president  allow  me  a  mo'ment  ? 

The  President.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  charge,  Mr.  President,  which  the  managers  pro- 
pose  to  substantiate  this  afternoon,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  first  chaige. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir,  the  evidence  is  directed  to  that  charge. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  evidence  now  being  produced  is  directed  to  that 
charge.    That  charge  is  that : 

**  On  the  22  d^  of  January.  A.  D.  1878,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and 
the  5th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1878,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  sudk 
iudgc,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certain  causes,  and  the  examination  and  diBpoai* 
tion  of  other  matters  and  things  then  and  there  pending  in  the  district  court  of 
Martin  county,  and  did  then  and  there  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  examiim- 
tion  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liqnorai 
which  disqualified  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  in  matters  and  things 
then  and  there  before  him  as  such  judge,  and  which  then  and  there  rendered  him 
incompetent  and  unable  to  discharge  of  his  said  office  with  decency  and  deconmiy 
faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  discretion,  to 
the  great  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  persons  in  oiHce,  bj-  reason  whereof  he,  the  said  £.  St.  Julien  Cox  was  then  and 
there  quilty  of  misl3eliavior  in  ofHce  and  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office 

There  is  a  charge,  Mr.  President,  under  which  this  evidence  would  be 
material — article  eighteen. 

That  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  Jndge. 
and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  constitution  ahd  laws  of  Minne* 
80 ta,  has  been  *  *  *  and  now  is  guiltr  of  the  oitense  of  habitual  drunkenness^ 
whereby  he    *    *    ♦    was    ♦    *    ♦    guilty  of  misbehavior  in  office. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  evidence  is  directed  to  article  eighteen,  it 
is  competent.  If  it  is  directed  to  article  1,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in- 
competent, because  it  does  not  tend  to  show  that  while  he  was  in  tbA 
discharge  of  his  duty,  while  he  was  acting  as  judge,  he  was  in  the  state 
of  intoxication,  whicli  article  one  charges  ;  and  if  the  testimony  is  to  be 
introduced  at  this  time,  we  desire  this  witness  to  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  five  witnesses  who,  under  the  rule,  will  testify  to  the  charges  under 
article  eighteen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Does  the  President  and  the  cotirt  desire  to  hear 
argument  upon  that  question,  having  decided  it  ? 

The  President.  The  court  is  willing  to  hear  the  argument  of  the 
managers  if  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  is  through. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  supposed  he  was  through.     I  beg  his  pardon 

Mr.  Sanborn.  My  associate  suggests  that  there  is  another  reason 
why  this  e\adence  is  incompetent — that  it  is  generally  incompetent,  be- 
cause it  is  not  competent  to  show  his  habit  by  the  opinion  or  statement 
of  the  witness :  ])ut  the  facts  must  be  shown  from  which  that  deduction 
may  be  drawn,  as  well  as  other  evidence  on  the  general  question  of  what 
his  habit  was. 

Further  the  question  is  not  confined  to  his  habit  while  upon  the  bench, 
or  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  but,  presumably,  what  was  h'- 
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habit  when  he  was  associating  with  the  witness  off  the  bench  and  out- 
side of  his  official  duty. 

Mr.  Manager  Dcxn.  May  it  please  the  court,  it  strikes  niethat  this  ev- 
idence is  competent,  upon  more  than  one  ground  and  upon  more  than 
one  of  the  charges.  I  stated,  and  I  state  now,  that  the  e\ddence  of  this 
witness  is  mainly  directed  to  the  first  article  of  impeachment :  and  it 
was  stated  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  this  morning  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  management  who  opened  this  case,  that  perhaps  evidence  that 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  each  separate  one  of  these  articles  of  impeach- 
ment would  also  be  competent  and  have  a  bearing  upon  the  eighteenth 
article,  which  is  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness.  If  that  is  the  case  I 
cannot  see  how  the  management  could  be  restricted  to  five  witnesses  upon 
that  chai^ge,  or  how  any  line  should  be  drawn  which  would  require  tliat 
we  should  count  every  one  of  these  witnesses  exceeding  five  in  number, 
that  should  happen  to  give  evidence  of  intoxication  of  the  judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  as  evidence  in  the  aggregate,  going  to  prove 
article  18,  which  charges  habitual  drunkenness.  It  would  be  an  impos- 
sifaihty  to  my  mind  to  draw  any  such  line  between  the  evidence.  The 
question  directly  involved  here  is  this  :  the  witness  has  testified  that  he 
was  associating  personally  with  the  judge  during  that  term  of  court. 
T^e  question  is  asked  him,  what  were  his  habits  at  that  time,  (teferring, 
of  course,  to  a  time  when  he  was  personally  associating  with  him,  and 
calling  for  his  individual,  personal  knowledge,  at  a  specific  time  desig- 
nated in  this  first  article  of  impeachment)  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
Hquore?  Now  the  witness  has  certainly  given  evidence  of  being  a 
eosnpetent  witness  on  that  point.  The  proper  foundation  is  laid  :  and  it 
is  not  a  general  question,  because  it  is  simply  confined  to  the  time 
wh^  this  witness  was  in  the  personal  compay  of  the  respondent  in  this 
action.  He  is  charged  in  this  article  with  oeing  intoxicated  by  the  vol- 
untary and  immoderate  use  of  certain  intoxicants,  to-Avit,  alchoholic 
liquors.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  management  to  prove  here  that 
tluit  was  the  cause  of  the  intoxication  ;  that  it  was  not  by  reason  of  the 
voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  some  other  intoxicant  drug  or  some 
other  ^nt  which  caused  this  intoxication.  In  that  view  of  the  case 
the  evidence  is  relevant  to  this  issue,  and  is  material.  I  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  court  that  this  evidence  is  certainly  material  and  com- 
petent at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctaxder.  If  the  court  will  bear  with  us  we  have  sent  for  an 
authority. 

The  rtiEsiDENT.  Have  the  counsel  any  further  desire  to  be  heard 
upon  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  have  sent  for  an  authority  which  will  be  here 
iu  a  moment,  if  the  court  will  bear  with  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  waive  that  question  for  the  present  in  order 
to  save  time,  while  they  are  waiting  for  their  authorities  and  will  go  on 
to  another  branch  of  the  evidence. 

Q-  You  may  state,  Mr.  Graham,  whether  during  any  of  the  time — ^it 
will,  probably,  be  about  the  same  question  but  in  another  form- — ^state 
whether,  during  any  of  the  time  that  you  were  present  in  the  company 
ef  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court,  to  your  knowledge,  he  used  intox- 
ieatingliquors? 

Mr.  Sanborn  That  is  objected  to  as  incompetent  and  immaterial.  It 
is  the  same  question. 
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to  lead  me  to  it.  I  thought  he^wasrexeited, nand^tmderJiieimflEiezMe < 
liquor. 

Q,    You  saw  nothing  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  tbat.nflUoaledil?' 

/A.   iNo,  I  oan'tsay  that  Idid. 

Q.  And  he  proceeded  with  the<  court  day  a&d<>sMiiiBgv]ixiiildi]iehSilH 
(nf  tlie>.term,  did  henot? 

A.    After  that  evening  I  did  nottgo*  into  tfaexsourt. 

Q.    Welly' as  &r  as  you  know?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  very  expeditious .  in  the  dispatch  of  fariuiiieiBcso.^Kr  ss^fo 
mevfl  «A.    Yes,  I  don^  know  anything  to  the 4aoiitHtfy. . 

The  President  pro  tim.    Any  further  questions?  •'a 

jlfr.  i^Maoager  DimN.   .Na-&iTtherquesti)QBB. 


as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  tke  fit^te,  IMitted  : 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Maoi^r  Dunn. 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 
A.    :Fainrnount,  Martin  county,  Minnesota. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  resided;  tfa^e?     * 
A.    Four  years  and  a  little  over, 
t  Q.    What  is  your  >  business  oind  occQpatioii? 

A.    An  attorney  at  law.  J 

Q.  .  The r«ounty  attorney  for  Martiuvcoui^ty?    lA..    :Yeet'0ir.  '^ 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action?    A.    YeSyXfiior.         '» 
Q.    Wete  you  present  at  the  term  of :  the  distoiet<.txnirt  fafijd'  by  :^ 

in  Martin  eoixntyvin  January  1878?    A.    I  was^vyesf^sir. 
•Q.    Oan  you  stiate  what  his  condition  was  dimiig  any-of  <l|B»iimfidl^ 

he  was  upon  the  bench  as  to  sobriety  ?  tud 

A.    Well,  I  think  at  one  or  two  times  whem  I  saw  him^:he,>wa8  umm 

the  influence  of  liquor  ;  that  was  my  opinion — ^intoxicated.  ^ 

.Q.    Did  you  know  of  his  drinking  liquor  daring  that  term  .>of  -  cea4| 
A.     I  never  saw  him  drink  any  at  all  after  court  adjcKCiTiied.    fLbatJ^ 

1  i^ould  not  want  to  say  positively  that  I  sawhimdrinkh^  ;  I'Saw.JU^ 

in  a  saloon  with,  liquor  in  his  hand,  or  in  the  act  of  drinkuig  ;  .1  mmm 

Aot  say.  I  saw  him  drink,  though.  I 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  going  into  a  saloon  during  the^term««f  oour&f  \ 
A.    I  don't  remember,  sir,  that  I  did.  i 

Q.    You  never  was  at  a  saloon  with  him  ?  j 

A.    No,  sir  ;  unless  at  that  time.    I  think  I. was  in  at  that  clime,  a| 

business,  after  court  adjourned.  J 

Q.    You  state  that  upon  one  or  two  occasionghe  was  itttmrfmrted  tflul 

upon  the  bench.    A.    That  was  my  opinion,  yes,  air. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

JBy  Mr.  Sanborn.  • 

«Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law,  Mr.  Higgfaw? 

A.  Something  over  four  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  JudgeXiSoK? 

A«  On  the  first  day  of  that  January  term  of/ooart 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  ever  met  him?  - 

'A.  Tiie  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  ;  yes,  air. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  practicing  in  Fairmount  then? 

J 
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Q.    Were  you  practicing  law  and  had  you  a  partner?  . 

A.   I  had  a  paitnerat  that  time,  Mr.  H.  M.  Blaisdell. 

Q»   Whtre  is.  faei  now?    A.    He  is  in  Fairmount  yet. 

Q.    Is  he  still  a  partner  of  yours  ?    A,     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  dissolved  ?    A.    It  would  seem  so,  yes. 

Q..  Well,  on  .the  first  day  of  the  term  did  you  meet  Judge  Qox,  and 
kBrwiih  faun  ?    A\    Yes,  sin 

Q.   How  much  time  did  you  spend  with  hira  socially,  out  of  court  ? 

A»  WeU,  I  speeds  the  evening  of  that  first  day  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wolleston. 

*  Q.   How  much  of  the  evening  did  you  spend  with  him,  becoming 
paomiiy  acquainted  with  him  and  the  action  of  his  mind? 

A.  Oh,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  We  met  and  talked  to  eaeh*  other 
ftsteremng. 

Oi,   How  mu<^  of  a  pertv  was  there  there  ? 

A.  There  was  Jud^  Oox,  Senator  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Blaisdell  and 
mtii,  invited  bv  the  clerk  of  course. 

Q.   The  next  day  did  you  have  any  coversation  with  him  ?   * 

A.  Well,  I  presume  I  did.  I  coUld  not  say  as  to  that.  I  presume 
LM  as  an  afctoniey . 

Q.    The  third  day? 

A.  lidon't  remember  that  I  did  any  more  than  in  any  way  other 
Ikaiias  I  havesaid. 

Q.    \Vhen  would   be  these  one  or  two  occasions  when  you  think  be 
intoxieated  upon  the  bench  ? 

A.  WeU,  one  occasion  was  when  the  mtatter  of  having  a  new  gnaatt 
jftf  was  under  considevation;  of  having  a  venire  issued  for  a  grand  jury. 
^r-indietmenitB  which  the  grand  jury  had  found  upon  demurrer  for 
[me  defect  in  the  drawing  of  the  jury  or  something  of  that  kind,  I 
Aapft  just  now — 

Vt   Who  interposed  that  demurrer  ? 

-  A.   Lam  under  the  impression  now  that  it  was  Senator  Wilkinsen  ; 
teis-my  impression. 

-  Q.  Tbedefnurrer  was  sustained  and  the  grand  jury  was  dischaiged? 
A.   The  grand  jury  was  disehai^ged,  the  indictments  failed  at  least ; 

viHUHrtfaergnaid  juiT  was  in  session  then  I  could  not  say.  My  im- 
Bmon^ianow  that  the  grand  jury  had  been  discharged  and  that.this 
i  wranerwasinterpoeed  to  the  indictments  on  account  of  some  defeet 
!  JBthediawmgiof  the  jury. 

Q.   \^l)at  day  was  that  ? 

Ai   I  weoldnoi  say  a8^to  what  day  that  was  positively. 

Q.    Was  it  not  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  term. 

L  It  was  not'the-first  day  of  the  term,  because  they  had  brought 
jnaaoitber  indietment*  All  the  court  did  that  day  was  to  empanel  ther 
JVT  and  cfaaorge^thsfn  and;call  over  the  calender  preliminarily. 

Q.   Was  it  the  second  ?    A.     My  impression  is  that  it  was  not. 

Q.   Was  it  the  third  ? 

Ak   I  would  not  say  it  wa»  not ;  I  think  it  was  not  thou^. 

Q.    Was  it  the  fourth  ? 

Ai    As  to  that*  I   would  not  say.    I  can't  remember  diitinetly  the 
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Well,  what  I  want  to  getat  is  not  just  the  day  but  as  near  tfaeday^ 
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The  reason  Biniply  was  that  we  agreed  to  do  it. 
e  matter  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  proceeding  before 
■ke  reason. 

There  wa3  no  necessity  for  that,  was  there?     A. 

Couldn't  a  referee  have  been  agreed  upon  to  take 

To  be  sure;  but  there  was  no  referee  agreed  upc 
hat  it  ghould  be  nominally  before  the  court. 

You  could  have  found  a  referee  around  there? 

And  the  record  eo  discloses  the  fact,  in  Judge  Co 
facte  are  stated  as  having  been  found  before  a  refei 
■If. 

Was  there  no  person  there  in  that  town,  that  waf 
ied  to  take  a  reference,  that  was  not  engaged  in  th 

I  rather  think  that  about  all  the  menibere  of  thf 
cted  with  that  business. 

Now,  Colonel  Bnason  was  not  engaged  in  the  cast 

Well,  he  was  probably  drunk,  too. 

Well,  Mr.  Gooduow,  the  man  who  took  the  nob 
lave  taken  the  notes  as  referee  as  to  have  taken  thi 

I  don't  remember  who  Mr,  Goodnow  was. 

He  was  the  clerk.    ' 
ge  Cox.     He  was  the  receiver  of  the  Innd  office. 

Mr.  ARtTANDER. — 

He  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  notes  : 
jiken  them  in  the  way  he  did. 

If  we  had  gone  to  the  formality  of  sti|)uUting  t< 
stimony  as  referee;  but  then  it  was  not  the  testim 
was  very  little  testimony  taken;  it  was  mostly 
mil  the  points  an<l  all  the  rec<)rds;  very  little  oral 

He  might  have  taken  that,  and  reported  the  1 
with  it?    A.     Mr.  Goodnow? 

Yes. 

Why,  I  presume  by  a  stijiulation  we  could  hav 

to  have  made  up  the  record. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  didn't  Mr.  Goodnow  report  I 

I  don't  wiy  what  mighi  have  been  done  ;  I  say  t 

Well,  didn't  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  report  the  fat 

He  took  it,  and  tlie  proceedings  were  designed 

in  court ;  and,  as  I  stated.  Judge  Cox  got  th.\t 
;  decision  that  he  afterwards  made.  I  went  awi 
f  us  did. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact  then  there  was  a  stipulation 
unsel  in  writing,  and  while  there,  in  regard  tosut 
upon  argument  in  thirty  or  eixty  days. 

That  was  all  put  in  the  same  document,  and  all  t 
mrt,  as  I  now  remember;  but  in  fact  before  a  cou 
iscious  of  what  we  were  doing.     That  is,  I   say 

to  be  intelligibly  addressed  as  a  court. 

How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  in  that  matter '. 

I   have  serious  doubts  whether  any   witnesses 

we  argued  to  the  fact,  but  still  there  may  have 
j.ses  sworn. 

D(j  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Geaike  was  arour 

I  think  he  was. 
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A.    I  would  not  want  to  because  I  don't  think  I  could  correctly  as 
\  tixey  occurred. 

I     Q.    Now  the  decision  sustaining  the  demurrer  was  delivered  by  the 
F  judge  from  the  bench,  I  suppose? 
!     A.    That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Yoa  could  understand  what  that  decision  was  I  suppose.  He 
idiTered  it  intelligently  ? 

A.    I  think  se. 

Q.    You  understood  the  demurrer  was  sustained  ? 

A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Everybody  in  the  court  room  did,  didn't  they  ? 

A.    Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Q.  Then  somebody  made  a  motion  to  issue  a  special  venire,  I  sup^ 
pose? 

A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  judge  did  that  of  his  own  mo- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  a  special  venire  was  issued  for  a  new 
pmdjury? 

A.  That  is  my*  impression ;  he  did  it  without  the  motion  of  the 
eounty  attorney  I  believe. 

Q.    Who  was  the  county  attorney  ? 

A.  The  county  attorney  was  Mr.  Shanks  ;  he  was  not  county  attor- 
ney then, — ^at  least  he  was' not  acting  in  that  capacity. 

Q.    Who  was?    A.    Mr.  Greorge  Oale. 

Q.    Where  is  he  ?    A.    I  coula  not  tell  you. 

Q.    Did  he  live  there  then?    A.     He  did. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Shanks  there? 

A.    He  was  not  in  court.    He  was  in  town.  - 

Q.    Who  was  the  attorney  for  the  defense  in  that  case  ? 

A.    I  think  Senator  Wilkinson. 

Q.  Why  was  that  grand  jury  dismissed,  and  why  was  the  demurrer 
iQstained,  do  you  remember  ? 

A    WeU,  1  think  our  statute  says  that  the  grand  jury  shall  be  selecc- 

«d  by  the  county  commissioners,  or  they  shall  see  to  the  drawing  of  the 

m^  jury  or  something  like  that  at  its  annual  session  in  January,  or  the 

^  fefc  term  thereafter.    I  think  they  did  not  comply  with  the  law  in  that 

Rroect 

H.    Do  you  i^emember  that  the  county  commissioners  did  not  comply 
with  the  law  in  tespect  to  drawing  the  grand  jury.    Was  it  not  because 
I  they  were  not  certified  to  be  selected  ? 

A.  I  say,  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  a  part  of  their  duty,  but 
IS  to  what  the  particular  point  was,  I  would  not  say,  but  that  is  my 
opinion,  as  I  have  said. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two  names  on  the  venire  that  were  on  the  list,  not 
notified  at  all  ? 

A.  I  dont  hnow  ;  I  did  not  examine  the  list ;  I  am  simply  giving 
my  impression  and  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  court  rebuked  the  officers  of  the  county 
for  not  having  properly  drawn  that  jury,  or  for  being  careless  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  the  court  did  ;  he  may  have  done  so  ;  I 
dont  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  issue  of  this  special  venire 
hy  the  attorneys  at  that  time  or  any  argument  of  the  objections? 
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A.  I  think  that  the  county  attorney  had  something  toisv)rabDttt  jQm 
matter ;  I  don't  know  as  any  other  attorney  did. 

Q.     A  special  venire  was  ordered,  was  it  ? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.     Issued.     A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    And  a  new  jury  summoned.     A,    That  is  my  opinion. 

Cj.  What  happened  after  he  had  given  that  oroer, — what  did  tiM 
court  do  then  ? 

A.     I  don't  know,  sir,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  not  the  court  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  oatues  and  tiia 
hearing  of  what  properly  came  before  it? 

A.     It  proceeded  to  business  but  as  to  what  that  business  was  I  don^ 
remember  ;  I  don't  know  as  it  did  immediately,  but  then  the  tsourt 
not  t6en  concluded  its  term,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  to  say  ;  it  did 
iness  after  that. 

Q.  Did  it  do  business  after  that  on  that  day,  and  all  of  the  dagr| 
until  night? 

A.     Why  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember,  you  know,  particolazlgr^ 

Q.  The  court  didn't  adjourn  on  account  of  any  iiiabilily  to  do  basl* 
ness?     A.     I  don't  remember  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Q.     The  attorneys  proceeded  with  their  business  ? 

A.     I  say  I  don't  remember  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.     You  were  there  in  court?    A.     I  was  during  that  day. 

Q.     Were  you  there  in  court  after  this  special  venire  was  issued  ? 

A.     During  that  same  day? 

Q.     Well,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ? 

A.     Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  because  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  whether  any  business  waa  transaMed 
after  that,  during  that  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  rlmembe/  of  any  adjournment  being  had,  and  my:  im. 
pression  is  that  the  business  was  done,  though  I  say  I  don't  remember! 
of  any  particular  business  being  done,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  staAe^ 

Q.  You  don't  remember  then  of  anything  improper  being  done  by 
the  judge  during  that  day  except  that  one  act  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  say  that  was  improper. . 

Q.     You  don^  say  that  was  improper? 

A.     No,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  improper  or  not. 

Q.  Well  there  was  nothing  else  done  durii^  that  day,  that  led  yon 
to  suppose  that  the  judge's  intellect  or  powers  of  reason,  or  abilityv  ttf^. 
discharge  his  duties  were  in  any  way  impaired  by  the  influence  of  liquovf ' 
There  was  nothing  that  called  your  attention  to  it  except  that  one  thing? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  don't  say  that ;  the  witness  has  not  sMooi 
that. 

Mr.  Snaborn.    Was  there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  wish  to  be  understood  correctly  in  regard  to  this;  I  dtasi^ 
wish  to  be  understood  that  the  fact  of  a  new  venire  being  issued  leads 
me  to  think  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  it  was  his  manner  and;g<9m 
eral  appearance  at  that  particular  time  which  led  me  to  believe  he 
was  intoxicated  at  that  time.  I  don't  wish  you  to  understand  methut: 
there  was  an  error  committed  in  any  way  by  having  that  veniie  iaaufldi 

Q.     Well,  what  was  his  manner? 

A.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  not  attempt  to  state^  beeaOM^l 
am  not  a  good  imitator  and  I  might  not  do  it  properly. 

Q.    Now  I  come  to  my  question,  again^  was  tourer  anytthuQi^  iaitfai 


action  or  mannerroimppearanoe  of  the  jmlge  At  any  time  daring  that  day 
that  led  you  to  fiappoee  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  buaiiiess  on.ac- 
mmnt  of:ihe  use  pf.liquior  ? 

A.    I  dont  rememDer  of  any  thing ;  no,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  were  present  in  court  during  that  day  ? 

A.    Probably  1  was. 

Q.    This  was  in*  the  afternoon,  early  ? 

A.    J.  think.it  ^aaaibont  noon,  yes,  sir  ; .  either  just  before  or  jnst  after 


Q.  If  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  was  true  the  court  was  tin 
yeseion  all  that  day,  from  eight,  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
MB«nd£rQm.two.orhalf  or  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  per- 
jlftpB  in  the  evening  ? 
.A.  Well,  if  tkey  so  testify,,  of  course  it  must  be  so.  I .  don't .  remem- 
ber whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

Jd,  ,  But  you  do  remember  this,  that  there  was  no  day  from  the  time 
Jii<^Ck>x  came  there,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January,  until  he 
adjourned  that  court  finally,  in  which  he  did  not.  hold  court  during  the 
regular  hours  and  all  the  hours  for  the  holding  of .  court  and  transact 
Irosiness  ;  you  know  that,  don't  you  ? 

A.    No  sir,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.   Ibeie  may.ha^we.beenanadjounimeDt  of  the.  court  at  £aar  or  three 
o\i6ck  ? 

A.    I  dont  remember  .any:  sttch  iidjoumment,  but  there  may  have 


Q.  So  far  as  you  know  there  was  a  continuous  session  at  the:  proper 
hoars  for  the  transaction  of  business  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  to  the  contrary  at  present. 

Q.  No(w  you  don't  remember  anything  in  this  entire  day,  except  the 
maimer  of  Judge  Cox,  when  he  issued  the  special  venire,  that  led  you 
^'mrpptme  be  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    His  manner  and  general  appearance. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  his  manner  and  general  appearance  at  any 
other  time  during  the  day,  leading  you  to  suppose  so,  in  any  of  his  acts? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  that  I  do. 

Q.  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  "appearance?"  You  say  his  "man- 
mer  and  appearance  ;"  how  did  he  appear ;  you  say  it  was  not  because 
the  decision  was  wrong,  but  because  of  his  manner  and  appearance  ;  you 
annol.deBcaibe  his  manner  ;  now  can  you  describe  his  appearance. 

A.  Well,  I  mean  to  say. this,  that  he  acted  as  though  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  in  the  general  expression,  of  his  eyes  and  in 

Q.    How  did  his  eyes  look,  shut  up  or  did  they  open  wide — stare? 

A.  .  I  don't  think  he  was  staring. 

Q.    What  do  you  say  ?    A.    I  don't  remember  that  he  was  staring. 

Q.    Did  they  close  ? 

A.  I  dontiemember  that  they  were  cloaed,  but  they  looked  inflam- 
ed and  red,  as  though  he  had  been  on  a  spree,  not  particularly  inflamed 
;hatlaaked«s  tfaon^  he  had  been  drinking ;  that  was  my  impression  at 
Ae  time. 

Q-    He  could  see  pretty  well  ? 

A.    I  didn't  ask  him  whether  he  could  or  not. 

Q.    You  judged  he  could,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    I  dont  luiow  as  I  passed  any  QpaiiDn>  npai.itattbe;tsBQie. 
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Q.    But  you  know  whether  he  wajs  blind,  dont  you  ? 

A.    I  didn't  ask  him,  and  he  didn't  say  he  couldn't  see. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  about  his  appearanoe  that  led  you  ti 
suppose  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  of  anything. 

Q.    You  don't  think  there  was  anything  else  except  his  eyoa? 

A.    I  say  his  manner  and  appearance. 

Q.  Now  was  there  any  other  time  during  the  seedion  of  the  oou 
that  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  upoi 
the  bench  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When? 

A.    It  was  during  an  evening  session,  I  think,  of  the  term  of  court 

Q.    What  case  was  on  trial  ? 

A.    I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  was  amotion  being  heaid 

Q.     Who  made  the  motion? 

A.  I  think  it  was  made  by  Senator  Wilkinson  on  the  part  of  boib( 
defendant. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  Mr.  Graham's  testimony? 

A.    I  heard  his  testimony.  i 

Q.    Is  that  the  same  occasion  to  which  he  referred? 

A.    I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.    Was  it  just  after  the  trial  of  the  State  against  McDonald? 

A.    As  to  that  I  would  not  say. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  what  day  of  the  term  that  was?  .       , 

A.  No,  sir;  I  can't,  I  don't  remember,  Senator  WiUdnson  was  makiarf 
a  motion.  | 

Q.    For  what?  i 

A.  Well,  it  was  in  regard  I  think  to  some  liquor  case;  some  indiil 
ment  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.    Who  was  opposing  it? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  county  attorney  was  opposed  to  it,  I  guess  he  nn 
not  making — 

Q.     Didn't  say  anything  did  he? 

A,    I  don't  think  he  said  much. 

Q.    He  was  quiet? 

A.  He  was  quiet,  quite  passive  ;  now  the  case,  as  I  ei^d  before,  1 
think,  was  one  of  these  liquor  cases  in  my  opinion. 

Q.    Could  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  dedendar  what  case  it  was  in?    \ 

A.  I  could  tell  one  of  which  I  think  it  was,  but  I  would  not  8a|| 
what  particular  one.    (Calendar  handed  witness.)  j 

Q.    See  if  you  think  it  is  on  that  calendar?  I 

A.     I  think  it  was  the  first  case  on  the  calendar.    I  would  not  be 
itive. 

Q.     What  is  the  title  of  it? 

A.    State  of  Minnesota  against  Hyde. 

Q.    What  was  the  motion? 

A.    I  think  they  made  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  case,  but  I  Bay 
would  not  be  sure. 

Q.    Who  was  present?    Mr.  Dunn  was  present,  Mr.   WiUdnsoSy 
think  Mr.  Blaisdell  and  myself. 

Q.    Was  the  sheriff  there,  Mr.  Berg? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  there. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Gale  or  Mr.  Shanks  there? 

A.    I  think  Mr.  Gale  was  there. 
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Q.    Any  other  attorney  ? 

A.    As  to  that  I  donH  remember. 

Q.    Any  witnesses  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  there  was.  I  think  not,  that  is,  no  wit- 
nesses in  attendance  upon  the  case. 

Q.  Were  there  any  witnesses  in  court  waiting  around  for  any  other 
tBse?    A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Any  of  the  jury? 
^  A.   There  was  no  case  being  tried  ;  there  may  have  been  some  of  the 
jurors. 

Q.    Were  there  any  jurors  there  in  court  ? 

A.    I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  any  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  who  the  jurors  were  at  that  term. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  any  body  there  but  these  attorneys  you 
bave  mentioned  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  remember  df  any  particular  individual. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  were  persons  but  you  don't  remember 
thothey  were? 

A.    I  think  there  were  persons  there. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Now  what  was  done  with  the  motion  ? 

A.   I  don't  remember.    I  don't  remember  what  the  result  of  it  was. 

Q.   Was  there  a  decision  made  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  was  under  the  impression  at  the 
I  time  that  the  Senator  was  talking  against  time,  just  to  hear  himself 
i  tftlk. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Graham's  testimony  about  a  laughable  speech  that 
!  Senator  Wilkinson  made  one  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.   Was  that  the  same  speech  do  you  think  ? 
I    A.   He  made  a  very  laughable  speech ;  that  is,  his  remarks  were 
I  hiighable ;  not  because  of  any  wit  displayed,  but  the  attorneys  did 
I  kiigh  at  what  he  said  and  did.    They  laughed  at  what  he  did,  I  guess^ 
I  iDore  than  at  what  he  said  ;  his  general  manner. 

Q.   This  was  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.   I  don't  say  it  was  at  this  particular  time. 

Q.   Was  this  the  first  or  second  week  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  either  the  last  of  the  first  or  the  first  of  the  second, 
I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  Judge  Cox  do  or  say  that  led  you  to  think  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well  he  made  one  remark  in  my  hearing  ;  I  do  not  know  as  it 
'WM  directed  personally  to  me ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  was, — which  led  me 
to  think  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.   ^Tiatwasit? 

A.  He  made  this  remark  in  regard  to  Senator  Wilkinson.  He  either 
■dd  *W  that,"  I  forget  just  what  expression  he  used  in  describing  him, 
l^ntsaid  he  "  when  he  came  over  here  he  tried  to  run  his  legs  down  his 
fnn  sleeves  putting  on  his  big  coat,"  and  I  think  he  used  several  adject- 
Wes  in  describing  the  Senator,  in  sort  of  a  pleasant  manner. 
.  Q.  Was  this  while  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench? 
'  A.   I  think  it  was  jyst  after  the  court  had  adjourned. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  court  'had' adjotir&ed  and  when  he  was  going 
<^t  of  the  court-room  ? 

a6 
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A.     Well,  in  our  southern  Minnesota  practice  ;  antj 

at  any  place  except  at  St.  Paul,  we  don't  do  businese 
are  aware  the  court  is  always  open  for  such  basiness,  t 
tbing  ,that  can  be  done  before  the  court  at  such  ti: 
judge  of  the  time,  or  else  get  an  order  from  him  to 
the  other  of  those,  at  a  given  time  to  do  a  given  thir 
I  had  my  bookB,  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  an  orde 
a  notice  ;  it  was  one  or  the  other.  This  case  was  set 
notice  given,  and  I  got  there  on  the  day  on  which  i 
proceeded  a  certain  distance,  as  I  have  stated. 
Q.  And  adjourned  because  the  Judge  was  not  abl( 
A.  That  was  the  only  ground  of  adjournment;  th 
matter  that  was  regrett^  by  all  of  us,aU  of  us  being  i 
home. 

CROSS-EXAHJKATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  this  i 

A.  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Arctander,  but  if  I 
leaving  home  I  could  have  told  exactly  the  day, 
would  show. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  your  coming  ut 
morning.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  came  up  there  1 
stopped  at  the  Nicollet  house  for  supper? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  feel  very  sure  that  tnat  is  not  correo 
that  I  came  up  on  the  night  train  and  that  when  I 
and  Mr.  Thompson, — I  met  Hr.  Webber  and  Mr.  1 
Pierce  there, — and  I  think  one  or  more  of  them  can; 
before,  but  I  came  on  the  night  train,  and  got  there 
ing,  I  feel  very  sure.  I  don't  uilnk  I  can  be  mistakei 
be  very  well. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  not  prepared  to  swear  of  your  o 
Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  this  matter  coming  up  1 

A.    No,  I  will  state 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  object  to  that  question, 
The  law  provides  that  the  district  court  shall  alwa 
alwavK  is  open  if  the  judge  is  in  a  condition  to  do 
wholly  immaterial  whether  Judge  Cox  bad  any  n 
make  this  point  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
fact. 

The  Witness.  Allow  me  to  state,  Mr.  Arctander, 
know  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  way  this  thing  is 
our  place  is  this,  I  never  nve  this  notice  myself;  I 
does.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  I  came  uj 
of  practice  is,  that  a  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  ( 
first,  we  generally  get  from  the  judge  the  time  that 
but  if  the  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  ou 
to  notify  the  judge,  so  as  not  to  get  there  at  a  time 
home;  but  etiil,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  do  it  myself- 

Q.     You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  done  in  this  ins 

A.  No,  that  is  our  rule,  but  I  cannot  say,  in  thit 
was  given,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind. 

Mi.  Manager  Dunn.    You  mean  you  did  not  give  i 
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Q.    Any  other  attorney  ? 
A.    As  to  that  I  don't  remember. 
Q.    Any  witnesses? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  there  was.    I  think  not,  that  is,  no  wit- 
nesses in  attendance  upon  the  case. 

Q.    Were  there  any  witnesses  in  court  waiting  around  for  any  other 
ease?    A.     I  think  not. 
Q.    Any  of  the  jury? 

A.    There  was  no  case  being  tried  ;  there  may  have  been  some  of  the 
jurors. 

Q.    Were  there  any  jurors  there  in  court  ? 
A.    I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  any  ? 
A.    I  don't  remember  who  the  jurors  were  at  that  term. 
Q.    Well,  do  you  remember  any  body  there  but  these  attorneys  you 
IttTe  mentioned  ? 
A.    Well,  I  don't  remember  df  any  particular  individual. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    There  were  persons  but  you  don't  remember 
who  they  were? 
A.    I  think  there  were  persons  there. 
Mr.  Sanborn.     Now  what  was  done  with  the  motion  ? 
A.    I  dont  remember.     I  don't  remember  what  the  result  of  it  was. 
<J.    W^as  there  a  decision  made  ? 

^  A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  was  under  the  impression  at  the 
Ifanetbat  the  Senator  was  talking  against  time,  just  to  hear  himself 
talk 

Q.    You  heard  Mr.  Graham's  testimony  about  a  laughable  speech  that 
.Senator  Wilkinson  made  one  evening? 
A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.    Was  that  the  same  speech  do  you  think  ? 

A.    He  made  a  very  laughable  speech ;  that  is,  his  remarks  were 
laughable ;  not  because  of  any  wit  displayed,  but  the  attorneys  did 
laugh  at  what  he  said  and  did.    They  laughed  at  what  he  did,  I  guess, 
more  than  at  what  he  said  ;  his  general  manner. 
Q.    This  was  at  the  same  time  ? 
A.    I  don't  say  it  was  at  this  particular  time. 
Q.    Was  this  the  first  or  second  week  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  either  the  last  of  the  first  or  the  first  of  the  second, 
I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.    Now,  what  did  Judge  Cox  do  or  say  that  led  you  to  think  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    Well  he  made  one  remark  in  my  hearing  ;    I  do  not  know  as  it 
'was  directed  personally  to  me ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  was, — which  led  me 
to  think  he  had  been  drinking. 
Q,    What  was  it? 

A.  He  made  this  remark  in  regard  to  Senator  Wilkinson.  He  either 
said  ''see  that,"  I  forget  just  what  expression  he  used  in  describing  him, 
Intaaid  he  ''  when  he  came  over  here  he  tried  to  run  his  legs  down  hid 
ftrm  sleeves  putting  on  his  big  coat,"  and  I  think  he  used  several  adject- 
ives in  describing  the  Senator,  in  sort  of  a  pleasant  manner. 
,  Q.  Wasthis  while  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench? 
^    A.    I  think  it  was  jyst  after  the  court  had  adjourned. 

Q.    This  was  after  the  court  had' adjotimed  and  when  he  was  going 
<mt  of  the  court-room  ? 
36 
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have  been  in  this.     I  have  no  recoUection  on  the 

but  I  know  it  was  a  case  that  took  some  time  to  st 
Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  it  took  some  tini 
A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  lengthy  case  and  an  imp 
Q,     Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  about  the  first  thing  yc 

up  in  tliat  hotel   parlor,   was  for   Mr.  Pierce  and 

quarrel  pretty  badly  ? 

A.     No,  air,  we  did  not  commence  to  quarrel  pi 

case  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  and  I  may  have  differed, 

differ,  very  emphaticatly  about  certain  things  in  t 
Q.     There  was  considerable  feeling  between  y 

neys,  not  personally  ? 

A.     Yes,  we  were  emphatic,  I  remember  about 

ments,  I  would  rather  not  state,  and  you  would 


"t 


Well,  in  the  first  place.  Judge  Cox,  if  you 
will  goon  and  state  just  what  I  said  to  some  of' 
Cox,  in  hia  way,  indicated  that  certain  things  w( 
certain  matters  that  I  wanted  in  the  case.  Sir.'  Pi 
of  that,  and  it  would  have  been  a  verj'  good  thin 
to  my  case. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  just  as  I  recollect  it.  I  said 
phatic  tone,  that  that  was  a  thing  that  could  n 
that  before  that  jury  went  out,  and  before  I  agi 
out,  for  fear  of  some  quirk  or  quibble,  that  I  had 
and  Mr.  Pierce  to  sit  (lown  with  me  until  I  had 
that  I  wished,  and  T  read  to  Judge  Cox  the  exce 
out.  There  are  my  exceptions,  and  I  have  righ 
cartainly  maintain,  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestnes 
be  disregarded. 

Then,  when  this  matter  was  going  a  little  furthf 
that  Judge  Cox  meant  anything  wrong,  but  on  a 
tion  I  took  Mr.  Webber  out  and  told  him  that, 
Cox's  condition,  I  could  not  tolerate  the  dett 
these  important  questions  with  a  man  who  w 
if  they  insisted  on  going  on — Mr.  Pierce  was  call 
rather  insisted  on  going  on,  because  it  was  in  his 
Pierce,  if  you  insist  upon  going  on  with  a  dri 
power  behind  the  throne  to  protect  me ;  and  I  wii 
power;  I  am  not  to  be  overridden  by  a  man  who 
nc  is  doing  ;"  and  Mr.  Pierce  then  said,  "  well,  if 
fit  to  go  on;"  and  all  the  counsel  agreed  with  me. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  questions  were  i 
disallowed,  except  some  matters  in  regard  to  the  c 

A.  I  won't  say,  because  the  chaise  was  leng 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  it  settled  before  Jud 
whether  there  was  or  not, 

Q.  Isnt  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  objected  to  a 
charge  as  you  had  it,  and  said  he  would  not  settle 
written  charee  that  he  had  in  his  office,  and  exami 

A.  No;  tnere  was  nothing  said  of  that  kind;  n 
getting  his  written  charge. 

Q.     Well,  did  he  say  it?    A.     No,  sir. 
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,  i.  WeQ^  I  think  that  if  ever  I  saw  a  man  under  the  inflwnoe  of 
fiquor  that  was  not  poBltively  drunk,  and  yet  incapable,  I  think  I  saw 
lodge  Cox  in  that  condition.  What  I  mean  tQ  say,  is  ao  drunk  that  he 
m9B  incapable,— not  deprived  of  the  use  of  mind  or  body  altogether. 

Q.  Now  do  you  think  the  business  of  the  court  was  impeded  or  af^ 
Ibcted  on  either  of  these  two  occasions  by  what  you  saw  in  his  con- 
dition? 

A.    WeU,  Ithink—  ,    ^ 

Mr.  ftlanager  Dunw.  We  object  to  that  question  ;  we  don't  think  that 
ii  a  feir  question,  at  least  it  is  not  germane  to  this  examination.  We 
kavent  asked  him  that.    I  dont  think  we  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Well  we  insist. 

fte  PREsibENT  pro.  tern.  Well  I  suppose  the  facte,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
would  be  the  things  to  diaw  out 

Jir.  Sanborn.     WeU,  was  the  business  of  the  court  impeded? 

A.    Well,  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  during  the  session,  which  last- 

■  ed  from  12  to  15  days,  there  were  but  four  cases  tried,  I  think.    There 
\  may  have  been  some  other  business  done.     And  I  think  there  was  a 

HDse  of  demoralization  existing  among  all  present,  for  the  first  three 
V  lour  days. 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.  Speak  a  little  louder.  We  did  not  catch 
tbat  last  sentence. 

The  Witness.  I  say  the  facts  are  these  :  I  think  that  during  a  teru> 
lasting  from  10  to  16  days,  there  were  but  this  Archie  McDonald  case, 
tuA  £i8  been  mentioned,  and  one  civil  case, — blasting  but  a  short  time— 

■  ind  two  other  cases  which  went  rather  by  default ;  and  I  say  I  think 
there  was  a  sense  of  general  demoralization  existing  among  all;  that 
there  was  not  much  use  to  try  to  do  business.  Something  ot  that  kind* 
That  was  the  impression  I  had,  and  it  was  talked  and  so  generally  un- 
dentood. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  way  you  got  your  impression  from  what  you 
aiay  have  heard  said  ? 

A.    No,  sir.     I  was  right  there  ;  I  was  able  to  form  my  own  opinion. 

Q.    The  McDonald  case  took  how  many  days  ?       . 

A.     I  think  five,  drawing  a  jury,  and  empanelling  the  jury. 

Q.    The  decision  of  the  case  took  two  or  tnree  days? 

A.    No,  «r  the  deeision  of  the  case  did  not  take  a  day. 
.  Q.    And  yet  yoa  say  the  judge  held  oourt  right  along  every  day  ? 

A.    There  was  som^ing  being  done  of  some  character  or  other. 

Q.    He  was  occupied  all  the  time  ? 

A.    Well  the  court  did  not  adjourn  I  don't  think,  over  any  particulai 
day  that  it  was  in  sessioQ.    It  was  the  longest  t^m  I  think  at  that  time 
wt  we  ever  had. 
t   Q.    Were  theoe  more  than  eight  days'  session. 

A.    My  impression  is — 

4).  Well^  well  you  swear  that  there  were  more  than  nine  days  with- 
out swearinic  to  your  impvession  ? 

A.    I  would  not  swear  to  it,  that  is  my  impression.  » 

Q.    Why  do  you  speak  of  ten  or  fiifteen  days  ? 

A.    Because  that  is  my  impression.  > 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  hour  fixed,  far  theoanrt 
for  adjournment  I  desire  to  offer  a  resolution  with  the  understanding 
that  it  lie  over  until  morning. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  Unless  objection  is  niadethe  motion  will  hb 
heard. 

The  Clerk,  reading.  Re9olved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  presiding  officer  to  report  such  additional  rules  as  may  oe  neces- 
sary for  the  government  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment 

Senator  Campbell.  I  desire  to  state  my  reasons  for  oifering  this.  Ik 
is  apparent  at  this  time  that  our  rules  are  to  be  limited  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  this  court  of  impeachment.  The  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed which  reported  some  rules,  more  particularly  for  the  organise 
tion  of  the  court,  and  for  the  government  of  it, — a,  majority  of  the  couk 
mittee  has  been  absent,  and  I  have  no  evidence  that  Uie  Chairman  of  the 
committee  intends  to  be  present  during  the  session. 

The  President  j>ro  teni.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  a  resolutioii 
was  introduced  by  myself  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  session,  i 
substance  the  resolution  already  ofiered,  re(][uiring  the  judiciary  commiU 
tee  to  frame  such  other  and  further  rules  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  pien^* 
ises. 

Senator  Campbell.  Well  I  will  let  the  resolution  lie  over,  as  I  said  I 
Intended  to  do,  until  morning,  and  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  i«« 
port,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  it  up  again.  We  have  now 
proceeded  two  days  with  the  trial,  and  I  have  seen  none  of  them,  and  if 
uiey  report  rules  1  shall  not  urge  the  matter  further.  Otherwise  ,1  shall 
insist  upon  the  resolution. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  have  eadi.-- 
days'  proceedings  of  this  court  printed,  so  as  to  have  copies  of  the  sana^ 
laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  members,  by  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  f611owin|f 
day. 

Senator  Rice.  I  believe  in  the  Page  Impeachment  case,  we  had  con* 
siderable  trouble  in  regard  to  getting  our  journal  printed,  and  I  believe 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  nave  the  journal  printed  and  laid  on  our. 
desk  at  ten  o'clock  the  day  following,  and  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Dakota,  to  change  his  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  10  o'clock  of  tho 
second  day. 

Senator  Adams.    I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Senator  D.  Buck  ofifered  the  following  amendment : 

Resdved,  That  the  Reporter  be  instructed  and  directed  not  to  print  <^ 
publish  any  remarks  or  discussions  upon  the  questions  in  r^ard  to  nilea 
or  method  of  procedure  unless  it  relates  to  the  merits  of  the  trial. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given,  the  resolution  and  amendments  went 
over. 

Senator  Powers  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolvedy  Tha^.  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  chan-* 
ges  in  the  report  of  the  phonographers,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given  the  resolution  went  over  under  the  rules. 

Senator  Crooks  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  went  over  on* 
der  the  rules,  notice  of  debate  having  been  given  .• 

Resolvedy  That  the  President  of  the  Senate,  be  authorized  and  request* 
ed  to  appoint  an  additional  page. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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TENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  12th,  188J. 

The  BcR^te  met  at  10  o'ck)ek  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  ardar  bj  the 
hendeot 

Ibe  roll  Mng  caUed»  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  xmoktB  : 

MeeBit.  Aaker,  Adaina.  BonAiwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Cam^beU, 
Om^  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnaou  A.  M..  John* 
•oi  F.  I.,  JohiiBon  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  McLatiihlin,  Mealey, 
Miller,  MorriBon,  Officer,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  ShalleeXH 
flMBDcm,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkine  and  Witeon. 

Die  Benate,  fitting  for  the  trial  of  £.  St.  JuUen  Cox,  judge  of  the  nintli 
jodidal  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  a|^nit  him  by 
tfaeHeose  of  fieprcaentaUvee. 

Tbt  Sergeant-aVAima  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Managem  appointed  by  the  House  of  RepreBentatiyes  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  O.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr..  Hon. 
0.  B.6oQld,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
lad  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seiUa 
aasjgned  them. 

K.  8t  Julien  Cox,  aecotnpanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  8enate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Senator  Powers.  The  resolution  introduced  last  night,  upon  which 
a  Senator  gave  notice  of  debate,  directed  the  reporters  not  to  allow  any 
Senator  or  any  other  person  to  tamper  with  their  report  after  the  record 
has  been  transcribed  by  them.  It  would  seem  almoet  Unneeeesary  te 
J»BB  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  statement  that 
WIS  made  here  yesterday.  I  supposed  that  the  reporters^  being  sworn 
to  give  a  fair  ancl  impartial  report  of  the  proceedings,  would  not  permit 
,  80?  Senator,  or  any  attorney  on  either  siae,  to  tamper  with  the  record 
after  it  had  been  made  out,  and  especially  after  it  had  been  put  jato 
pnnt  It  would  he  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  member  of  this  Senate 
or  Conrt,  after  he  had  made  a  speech  which  had  been  replied  to  by  some 
penon,  and,  perhaps,  shown  to  be  absurd,  to  so  change  the  original 
wording  of  his  speech  as  to  make  another  materially  different  to  the  one 
to  which  his  opponent  had  replied.  One  of  our  witty  American 
writers  says, ''  that  it  is  very  wrenching  to  strike  hard  at  nothina,"  and 
it  would  make  a  man  who  bad  made  a  speech  appear  very  abenrd  if  the 
origiiial  tenor  and  meaning  of  the  speech  to  which  he  had  replied  was 
afterwards  changed  by  revision.  And  this  is  so,  not  only  as  to  the  at- 
torneys, but  as  to  the  witness.  A  witness  mightgo  to  one  of  the  re- 
porters and  have  him  change  his  whole  evidence,  line  jx'Ojposition  is  so 
•elf  evident  that  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  up  any  time  in  disQUsnng  the 
question ;.  but  I  wish  to  call  up  the  resolution  again  and  take  a  vote  np- 
ihi  ity  because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  person  here  who,  for  a  mo- 
imt,  would  think  of  allowing  any  speeches,  or  evidence  to  be  changed 
after  delivery,  unless  it  were  some  slight  verbal  alterations  which  might 
beanessary  ia  the  juc^m«Bt  of  the  reporter,  to  avoid  repetitioiis,  gra- 
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'     Q.    That  was  rather  the  trouble  than  his  being  sleepy  ? 

A.    Now,  Mr.  Arctander,  I  can't  tell;  I  know  that  1  felt  terribly  d 

Sisted,  and  all  of  us  did  ;  and  we  went  home  mortified;  that  is  thefr 
e  was  terribly  drunk;  there  was  no  doubt  about  that;  nobody  tl 
saw  him  could  doubt  that;  and  he  got  worse  after  he.  started. .  \ 
thought  he  might  get  better,  and  if  he  did  we  could  worry  along,  I 
instead  of  that  he  got  worse. 

Q.    He  didn't  go  off  anywhere  ? 

A.    Now,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  he  went  out  once  or  twice;  I  am  i 
-certain  about  that;  I  think  he  did. 
■    Q.    But  you  woulda't  swear  to  it  ? 

A.    No,  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it,  but  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  are  the  attorney  of  the  Winona  &  St  Pd 
Bailroad  Company,  are  you  not? 

A.    Yes.  sir. 
.  Q;  .  And  have  been  for  years? 

A.    I  have  been, — ^yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  the  gentleman  that  introduced  the  petition  for  the  b 
peachment  of  Judge  Cox  in  the  House,  and  signed  by  two  gentlemen, 
Delieve,  of  the  9th  judicial  district? 
,     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Signed  by  Mr.  Tyler,  a  land  officer,  and  by  Mr.  Rogers,  a  preadi 
up  there  ? 

A.  I  will  say  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  presented  to  me  I 
him;  whether  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  preacher,  I  do'not Tknow. 

Q.    And  you  presented  that  petition  to  the  House? 
.    A.    That  is  the  fact. 

Q.  During  the  investigation  you  took  quite  an  active  part  in  ti 
matter  ? 

A.    I  think  about  ordinarily  active. 

Q.  You  made  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  House,  did  you  not,  in  i 
gard  to  the  matter  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  very  strong  appeal.  I  uiiged  the  impeifl 
ment. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  nineteenth  article;  when  a  motion  was  madel 
one  of  the  members,  to  strike  it  out,  did  you  not  strenuously  object? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  that.  I  am  inclined  to  tiiink,  wi 
it  please  the  court,  that  that  kind  of  testimony  is  entirely  ont  of  pU 
here,  as  Judge  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Riepresentatif^ 
and  he  cannot  be  questioned  here  upon  that  matter. 

The  Witness.     1  am  willing  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  I  don't  want  to  drag  it  in  here. 

The  Witness.     I  don't  ask  to  avail  myself  of  any  privilege. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wanted  to  show,- 
think  Mr.  Wilson  will  admit  >.t, — ^that  when  the  objection  was  made  I 
Mr.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  one  of  the  managers,  to  the  insertion  of  ai 
charge  alleging  fornication,  Mr.  Wilson  objected  to  the  omission  of  Hi 
article. 

The  Witness.  I  will  answer  that  question.  WTien  Mr.  Smith  Pfopi 
ed  that  that  article  be  omitted  as  not  being  necessary,  I  did  ocjeiSu 
that  omission. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  if  you  did  not  state  that  it  was  necessary  u 
proper  that  that  should  go  in,  for  the  reason  that  Judge  Cox  had  con 
mitted  the  alleged  offense,  after  he  knew  that  the  investigation  had  0Qi| 
menoed  before  the  House,  concerning  the  charges  against  him  7 
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A.    I  would  not  want  to  because  I  don't  think  I  could  correctly  as 
they  occurred. 

Q.    Now  the  decision  sustaining  the  demurrer  was  delivered  by  the 
jaige  from  the  bench,  I  suppose  ? 
A.    That  is  my  impression. 

Q.    You    could  understand  what  that  decision  was  I  suppose.     He 
Miyered  it  intelligently  ? 
A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    You  understood  the  demurrer  was  sustained  ? 
A    Yes,  sir. 

Q-    Everybody  in  the  court  room  did,  didn't  they  ? 
A.    Well,  I  could  not  sav  as  to  that,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 
Q.    Then  somebody  made  a  motion  to  issue  a  special  venire,  I  sup* 
pose?  • 

A.    I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  judge  did  that  of  his  own  mo- 
Iton. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  that  a  special   venire  was  issued  for  a  new 
giaDdjury? 

A.    That  is  my  impression ;  he  did  it  without  the  motion  of  the 
eounty  attorney  I  believe. 
Q.    Who  was  the  county  attorney  ? 

A.    The  county  attorney  was  Mr.  Shanks  ;  he  was  not  county  attor- 
ney then, — at  least  he  was  not  acting  in  that  capacity. 
Q.    WTio  was?    A.    Mr.  Greorge  Gale. 
Q.    Where  is  he  ?    A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.    Did  he  Uve  there  then?    A.     He  did. 
Q.    Was  Mr.  Shanks  there  ? 
A.    He  was  not  in  court.    He  was  in  town.  • 
Q.    Who  was  the  attorney  for  the  defense  in  that  case  ? 
A.    I  think  Senator  Wilkinson. 

Q.  Why  was  that  grand  jury  dismissed,  and  why  was  the  demurrer 
iostained,  do  you  remember  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  our  statute  says  that  the  grand  jury  shall  be  select- 
ed by  the  county  commissioners,  or  they  shall  see  to  the  drawing  of  the 
mtii  jury  or  something  like  that  at  its  annual  session  in  January,  or  the 
^  list  term  thereafter.     I  think  they  did  not  comply  with  the  law  in  that 
I  reroect. 

*  Q.    Do  you  i]iemember  that  the  county  commissioners  did  not  comply 
'  with  the  law  in  respect  to  drawing  the  grand  jury.    Was  it  not  because 
ihey  were  not  certified  to  be  selected  ? 

A.  I  say,  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  a  part  of  their  duty,  but 
iB  to  what  the  particukr  point  was,  I  would  not  say,  but  that  is  my 
opinion,  as  I  have  said. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two  names  on  the  venire  that  were  on  the  list,  not 
notified  at  all  ? 

A.  I  dont  know  ;  I  did  not  examine  the  list ;  I  am  simply  giving 
my  impression  and  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  court  rebuked  the  officers  of  the  county 
for  not  having  properly  drawn  that  jury,  or  for  being  careless  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  the  court  did  ;  he  may  have  done  so  ;  I 
doD%  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  issue  of  this  special  venire 
by  the  attorneys  at  that  time  or  any  argument  of  the  objections  ? 
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A«  I  think  that  the  county  attorney  had  something  to^sagrabout  ihe 
matter ;  I  don't  know  as  any  other  attorney  did. 

Q.     A  special  venire  was  ordered,  was  it  ? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.     Issued.     A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    And  a  new  jury  summoned.     A.    That  is  my  opinioai. 

y.  What  happened  after  he  had  given  that  order, — what  did  tba 
court  do  then  ? 

A.     I  don't  know,  sir,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  not  the  court  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  oavses  and  the 
hearing  of  what  properly  came  before  it? 

A.     It  proceeded  to  business  but  as  to  what  that  business  was  I  doa*! 
remember  ;  I  don't  know  as  it  did  immediately,  but  then  the  court 
not  tRen  concluded  its  term,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  to  say  ;  it  did 
iness  after  that. 

Q.  Did  it  do  business  after  that  on  that  day,  and  all  of  the  day; 
until  night? 

A.     Why  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember,  you  know,  particalaaiyv 

Q.  The  court  didn't  adjourn  on  account  of  any  inability  to  do  busi- 
ness?    A.     I  don't  remember  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Q.    The  attorneys  proceeded  with  their  business  ? 

A.    I  say  I  don't  remember  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.    You  were  there  in  court?    A.     I  was  during  that  day. 

Q.     Were  you  there  in  court  after  this  special  venire  was  issued? 

A.     During  that  same  day  ? 

Q.     Well,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ? 

A.     Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  because  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  whether  any  business  was  transa/oted 
after  that,  during  that  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  adjournment  being  had,  and  my.  im- 
pression is  that  the  business  was  done,  though  I  say  I  don't  remember 
of  any  particular  business  being  done,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  stater 

Q.  You  don't  remember  then  of  anythii^  improper  being  done  by 
the  judge  during  that  day  except  that  one  act  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  say  that  was  improper. . 

Q.    You  don^  say  that  was  improper  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  improper  or  not. 

Q.  Well  there  was  nothing  else  done  during  that  day,  that  led  you 
to  suppose  that  the  judge's  intellect  or  powers  of  reason,  or  abilityv  *•" 
discharge  his  duties  were  in  any  way  impaired  by  the  influence  of  liquor^ 
There  was  nothing  that  called  your  attention  to  it  except  that  one  thing? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  don't  say  that ;  the.  witness  has . not  statoii 
that. 

Mr.  Snaborn.     Was  there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  wish  to  be  understood  correctly  in  regard  to  this;  I  dte^ 
wish  to  be  understood  that  the  fact  of  a  new  venire  being  issued  leads 
me  to  think  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  it  was  his  manner  and  .gtiH 
eral  appearance  at  that  particular  time  which  led  me  to  believe  he 
was  intoxicated  at  that  time.  I  don't  wish  you  to  understand*  me  thai 
there  was  an  error  committed  in  any  way  bj'  having  that  venire  issued^ 

Q.     Well,  what  was  his  manner? 

A.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  not  attempt  to  state^  beeaiis^  I 
am  not  a  good  imitator  and  I  might  not  do  it  properly. 

Q.    Now  I  come  to  my  question,  again,  was  tlbfre  anyihii^  iaithi 
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action  or  manner^cnrappearanoe  of  the  jofl^  At  any  time  during  that  day 
that  led  you  to  Buppoee  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  buoiness  on.ac- 
mmai  of:the  use  pf  Inmor  ? 

A.    I  don't  remem  oer  of  any  thing ;  no,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  present  in  court  during  that  day  ? 

A.    Probably  I  was. 

Q.    This  was  in' the  afternoon,  early? 

A.   I.think.it  wasabout  noon,  yes,  sir  ;  either  just  before  or jnstafter 


Q.  If  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  was  true  the  court  was  lin 
peasion  all  that  day,  from  eight,  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
Mii>aiid  firoDQi.two.  or  half  or  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  per- 
p^  in  the  evening  ? 
.A.  Well,  if  tbey  so  testify,,  of  oourse  it  must  be  so.  I .  don't « remem- 
ber whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

jQ.  .But  you  do  remember  this,  that  there  was  no  day  from  the  time 
Jnd^  Cox  came  there,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January,  until  he 
idjoumed  that  court  finally,  in  which  he  did  not.  hold  court  during  the 
r^^ilar  hours  and  all  the  hours  for  the  holding  of  court  and  traosact 
bDsiness  ;  you  know  that,  don't  yon  ? 

A.    No  sir,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.   nieie  may  have.been  an  adjoummeot  of  Hie.  court  at  four,  or  three 
o'clock  ? 

A.    I  dont  remember  .any  svdi  adjoununent,  but  there  may  have 
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Q.  So  far  as  you  know  there  was  a  continuous  session  at  the: proper 
hours  for  the  transaction  of  business  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  to  the  contrary  at  present. 

Q.  Now  yoii  don't  remember  anything  in  this  entire  day,  except  the 
maimer  of  Judge  Cox,  when  he  issued  the  special  venire,  that  led  you 
ilvtiippoee  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    His  manner  and  general  appearance. 

Q.  You  dont  remember  his  manner  and  general  appearance  at  any 
other  time  during  the  day,  leading  you  to  suppose  so,  in  any  of  his  acts? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  that  I  do. 

Q.  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  "appearance?"  You  say  his  "man- 
mer  and  appearance  ;"  how  did  he  appear ;  you  say  it  was  not  because 
the  decision  was  wrong,  but  because  of  his  manner  and  appearance  ;  you 
'4Biiiot.de8cribe  his  maimer  ;  now  can  you  describe  his  appearance. 

A.  Well,  I  mean  to  say.  this,  that  he  acted  as  though  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  in  the  general  expression,  of  his  eyes  and  in 
•albcr  ways. 

Q.    How  did  his  eyes  look,  shut  up  or  did  they  open  wide — stare? 

A.    I  dont  think  he  was  staring. 

Q.    What  do  you  say  ?    A.    I  don't  remember  that  he  was  staring. 

<i    Did  they  close  ? 

A.  I  don't  lemember  that  they  were  closed,  but  they  looked  inflam- 
ed and  red,  as  though  he  had  been  on  a  spree,  not  particularly  inflamed 
Umtiniked^as  tiiocu^  he  had  been  drinking ;  that  was  my  impression  at 
the  time. 

Q.    He  could  see  pretty  well  ? 

A.    I  didn't  ask  Um  whether  he  could  or  not. 

Q.    You  judged  he  could,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    I  dont  blow  as  I  passed  any  oBpauoik  vpanii  at  the.  time. 
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Q.    But  you  know  whether  he  was  blind,  don't  you? 

A.    I  didn't  ask  him,  and  he  didn't  say  he  coulan't  see. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  about  his  appearance  that  led  you  ti 
suppose  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  of  anything.  j 

Q.    You  don't  think  there  was  anything  else  except  his  eyaa? 

A.    I  say  his  manner  and  appearance. 

Q.  Now  was  there  any  other  time  during  the  session  of  the  coufl 
that  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  apod 
the  bench  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.    When? 

A.    It  was  during  an  evening  session,  I  think,  of  the  term  of  court. 

Q.    What  case  was  on  trial? 
.A.    I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  was  a  motion  being  heard; 

Q.     Who  made  the  motion? 

A.  I  think  it  was  made  by  Senator  Wilkinson  on  the  part  of  domi 
defendant. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  Mr.  Graham's  testimony? 

A.    I  heard  his  testimony.  | 

Q.    Is  that  the  same  occasion  to  which  he  referred? 

A.    I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.    Was  it  just  after  the  trial  of  the  State  against  McDonald? 

A.    As  to  that  I  would  not  say. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  what  day  of  the  term  that  was?  j 

A.  No,  sir;  I  can't,  I  don't  remember,  Senator  Wilkinson  was  makiai 
.a  motion.  1 

Q.    For  what? 

A.  Well,  it  was  in  regard  I  think  to  some  liquor  case;  some  indiflM 
ment  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.    Who  was  opposing  it? 

A.    Well,  I  think  the  county  attorney  was  opposed  to  it,  I  guess  he 
not  making — 

Q.     Didn't  say  anything  did  he?  I 

A,    I  don't  think  he  said  much. 

Q.     He  was  quiet? 

A.  He  was  quiet,  quite  passive  ;  now  the  case,  as  I  eiiid  before,  t 
think,  was  one  of  these  liquor  cases  in  my  opinion. 

Q.    Could  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  calendar  what  case  it  was  in? 

A.  I  could  tell  one  of  which  I  think  it  was,  but  I  would  not  say 
what  particular  one.    (Calendar  handed  witness.) 

Q.    See  if  you  think  it  is  on  that  calendar? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  first  case  on  the  calendar.  I  would  notbe  poi-^ 
itive. 

Q.     What  is  the  title  of  it? 

A.    State  of  Minnesota  against  Hyde. 

Q.    What  was  the  motion?  J 

A.  I  think  they  made  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  case,  but  I  say  I 
would  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Who  was  present?  Mr.  Dunn  was  present,  Mr.  WiUdnsoii^  1 
think  Mr.  Blaisdell  and  myself. 

Q.    Was  the  sheriff  there,  Mr.  Berg? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  there. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Grale  or  Mr.  Shai^ there? 

A.    I  think  Mr.  Grale  was  there. 
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Q.   Any  other  attorney  ? 

A.    As  to  that  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Any  witnesses  ? 

A.    I  dont  remember  that  there  was.    I  think  not,  that  is,  no  wit- 
nesses in  attendance  upon  the  case. 

Q.    Were  there  any  ^vitnesses  in  court  waiting  around  for  any  other 
ttse?    A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Any  of  the  jury? 

A.   There  was  no  case  being  tried  ;  there  may  have  been  some  of  the 
jniore. 

Q.    Were  there  any  jurors  there  in  court? 

A.    I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  any? 

A.    I  don't  remember  who  the  jurors  were  at  that  term. 

Q.   Well,  do  you  remember  any  body  there  but  these  attorneys  you 
:  lave  mentioned? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  remember  df  any  particular  individual. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  were  persons  but  you  don't  remember 
who  they  were? 

A.    I  think  there  were  persons  there. 

Mi.  Sanborn.     Now  what  was  done  with  the  motion  ? 

A.    I  dont  remember.     I  don't  remember  what  the  result  of  it  was. 

Q.   Was  there  a  decision  made  ? 
I    A.   I  could  not  say  as  to  that.    I  was  under  the  impression  at  the 
lime  that  the  Senator  was  talking  against  time,  just  to  hear  himself 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Graham's  testimony  about  a  laughable  speech  that 
Senator  Wilkinson  made  one  evening? 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.   Was  that  the  same  speech  do  you  think  ? 

A.   He  made  a  very  laughable  speech ;  that  is,  his  remarks  were 
I  knghable ;  not  because  of  any  wit  displayed,  but  the  attorneys  did 
I  kiigh  at  what  he  said  and  did.    They  laughed  at  what  he  did,  I  guesB^ 
I  more  than  at  what  he  said  ;  his  general  manner. 
i    Q.   This  was  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.   I  don't  say  it  was  at  this  particular  time. 

Q.   Was  this  the  first  or  second  week  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  either  the  last  of  the  first  or  the  first  of  the  iBecond, 
I  vonld  not  be  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  Judge  Cox  do  or  say  that  led  you  to  think  that  he 
138  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well  he  made  one  remark  in  my  hearing ;  I  do  not  know  as  it 
"Was  directed  personally  to  me ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  was, — which  led  me 
to  think  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.   What  was  it? 

A.  He  made  this  remark  in  regard  to  Senator  Wilkinson.  He  either 
ttid  "see  that,"  I  forget  just  what  expression  he  used  in  describing  him, 
l>Qt8aid  he  "when  he  came  over  here  he  tried  to  run  his  legs  down  his 
fnn  sleeves  putting  on  hid  big  coat,"  and  I  think  he  used  several  adject- 
ires  in  describing  the  Senator,  in  sort  of  a  pleasant  manner. 
.  Q.  Was  this  while  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench? 
^  A.   I  think  it  was  j\ist  after  the  court  had  adjourned. 

Q.  His  was  after  the  court  'had' adjotimed  and  when  he  was  going 
eat  of  the  court-room  ? 
36 
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A.    I  don't  remember  snything  out  of  the  imy  oiilj  that  iBQmim 
the  3d  of  April. 
Q.    Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  8d  of  April  there  was  nrrthing  uom 
*   '  '  al  in  his  appearance  except  the  sleepiness  that  jnade  you  helievelie  n 

^  intoxicated  ? 

'        *  •  . .   A.    I  dont  remember  of  Any  other  solitary  thing;  I  noticed,  of  conn 

awhile  before   I   undertook  to  get  his  attention  in  the  matter  of  il 
badgering  of  the  \>dtness,  the  way  Mr.  Lewis  was  doing  that  he  vi 
sleepy,  I  noticed  that  much  and  he  semed  to  be  sick  and  used  up;  ai 
"•  '.      *  I  supposed  that  he  was  drunk;  that  was  what  my  impreesions  were. 

Q.     Now,  if  you  had  not  known  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  nu 
,         •  would  you,  from  his  appearance  on  the  bench  there  that  morning,  ( 

from  his  conduct  generally  supposed  him  to.  have  been  drunk  or  oadi 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? 
A.    Why,  no;  it  Judge  Lord  had  acted  thesame  way  I  should  notliai 
^  thought  he  w^as  drunk. 

^     "  Q.     What  do  you  say  ? 

A    I  say  no;  1  can't  swear  that  I  should  have  known  he  was  drunl 
He  did  not  talk  any  and;  and  did  not  do  anything  except  that  he  meid 
m  •  •  was  drowsy,  and  I  supposed  that  he  was  under  the  influenoe  of  lign 

^  but  can't  swear. 

Q.    You  won't  swear  that  he  wns  even  then  ? 
^\      »  .  A.    I  can  swear  that  he  had  that  appearance. 

Q.    Now  your  supposition  about  his  being  under  the  inflnenoei 
*  liquor  at  that  time  was  based  largely  upon  your  knowledge  that  he  ytt 

'    .  .  a  drinking  man,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    Well,  I  can't  say,  if  I  had  known  him  to  be  a  tempente  ml 
that  I  should  have  thought  he  was  drunk.     I  should  have  thought  Ij 
•     ^  ^  was  very  sick, 

*  Mr.  Allis.     I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  Judge  Lord  had  actedfli 

.  *      \  you  would  not  have  thought  he  was  drunk  ? 

"  •    ,.  A.     No,  sir;  I  would  not;  I  should  not  have  dreamed  of  it. 

*  «  '^,  Mr.  AncTANi^B.    Now  do  you  rememder  during  that  day  of  his  ooa 

^  plaining  of  the  fact,  that  he  suffered  with  a  sick  headache  ? 

A.     I  do  not, 
^*  «'  Q.    You  weren't  there  when  he  opened  oourt  in  the  a&fianoDsi  and  <l 

"    ,    .  cused  the  jury;  I  think  you  said?  j 

'   *'        •  A.    No,  I  was  not.  j 

Q.    Isn t  it  a  fajct,  that  that  term  had  been  running  then  for  fpome  M 
•  ^  or  fifteen  days,  night  and  day,  commencing  eariy.  in  the  momingiq 

running  until  late  in  the  evening,  simply  taking  recesses  long  eaoiou^ll 

meals?  I 

A.     It  had;  it  had  done  more  work,  a  good  deal  than  usual  A 

•        .  -     •  •*  the  same  length  of  time;  and  I  know  I  protested  against  doing  so  mm 

work;  I  know  I  complained  about  ic,  and  I  know  we  did  oonaiikni^ 
work  out  of  hours,  as  I  thought  at  that  time. 
Q.    And  did  considerable  in  hours,  too,  didn't  you? 
.  .     '*  A.    Well,  the  business  went  along  swiftly  enough,  certainly. 

.  '   •  ,  Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  there  was  a  larger  calendar  and  maaae  impH 

timt  cases  than  you  had  ever  had  in  Waseca  before  ? 
v^'  ^  A.    There  were  nearly  a  hundred  cases  on  the  calender.  ^ 

^  Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  business  was  dispatched  in  a  ..better  fli 

Juicker  manner  under  Judge  Cox  at  that  term,  than  it  evor  had  M 
one  before  in  that  court?  I 
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:  1.  WeD,  I  think  that  if  ei?®r  I  iaw  a  roan  under  the  influence  of 
Bquor  that  was  not  positively  drunk,  and  yet  incapable,  I  think  1  saw 
lodge  Cox  in  that  condition.  What  I  mean  to  say,  is  so  drunk  that  he 
IM  incapable,— not  deprived  of  the  use  of  mind  or  body  a<ltogether. 

Q.  Now  do  yon  think  the  burinesB  of  the  court  was  impeded  or  af- 
fected on  either  of  these  two  occasions  by  what  you  saw  in  his  con- 
ditioii? 

A.    Well,  I  think—  ,.,..* 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  that  question  ;  we  don't  think  that 
is  a  fair  question,  at  least  it  is  not  germane  to  this  examination.  W^ 
kaven't  asked  him  that    I  donHr  think  we  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Well  we  insist. 

The  PBBBii>ENT  fn-o.  tew*.  Well  I  suppose  the  facte,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
VDQld  be  the  things  to  diaw  out 

Mr.  Sanborn.    WeU,  was  the  business  of  the  court  impeded? 

A.  Well,  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  during  the  session,  which  lastr 
ed  from  12  to  15  days,  there  were  but  four  cases  tried,  I  think.  There 
inay  have  been  some  other  business  done.  And  I  think  there  was  a 
iBQse  of  demoralization  existing  among  all  present,  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days.  . 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.    Speak  a  little  louder.    We  did  not  catch 

fiist  Isst  sentenoe. 

The  Witness.  I  say  the  facts  are  these  :  I  think  that  during  a  term 
lasting  from  10  to  16  days,  there  were  but  this  Archie  McDonald  case, 
dttt  has  been  mentioned,  and  one  civil  case, — ^lasting  but  a  short  time- 
tad  two  other  cases  which  went  rather  by  default ;  and  I  say  I  think 
there  was  a  sense  of  general  demoralization  existing  among  all;  that 
there  was  not  much  use  to  try  to  do  business.  Something  ot  that  kindr 
That  was  the  impression  I  had,  and  it  was  talked  and  so  generally  un- 
deratood. 

Q.    Wasn't  that  the  way  you  got  your  impression  from  what  you 

may  have  heard  said  ?  .   . 

A.    No,  sir.     I  was  right  there  ;  I  was  able  to  form  my  own  opmion^ 

Q.    The  McDonald  case  took  how  many  days  ? 

A.    I  think  five,  drawing  a  jury,  and  empanelling  th«  jury. 

Q.    The  decision  of  the  case  took  two  or  three  days  ? 

A.    No.  ar  the  decision  of  the  case  did  not  take  a  day. 
.  Q.    And  yet  you  say  the  judge  held  court  right  along  every  day  ? 

A.    There  was  something  being  done  of  some  charac^r  or  other. 

Q.    He  was  occupied  all  the  time  ? 

A.    Well  the  court  did  not  adjourn  I  don't  think,  over  any  particulajr 
day  that  it  was  in  session.    It  was  the  longest  term  I  think  at  that  time 
w  we  erer  bad. 
t  Q.    Were  them  more  than  eight  daya'  session. 

A.    My  impression  is — 

Q.  Wdl,  well  you  swear  that  there  were  more  than  nine  days  with- 
OBi  swearinf^  to  your  im{»iesBion  ? 

A.    I  would  not  swear  to  it,  that  is  my  impression.  > 

Q.    Why  do  jtm  sf«ak  of  ten  or  filfte^  days  ? 

A.    Because  that  is  my  impression.  » 

Senator  Campbell.  Air.  President,  as  to  the  hour  fixed,  hy  the  ooprt 
fer  adjournment  I  desire  to  offer  a  resolution  with  the  understanding 
tbat  it  lie  over  until  morning. 
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The  President  j>ro  tern.    Unless  objection  is  made  the  motion  will 
heard. 

The  Clerk,  reading.    Resolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appoint 
by  the  presiding  officer  to  report  such  additional  rules  as  may  oe 
sary  for  the  government  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachmi 

Senator  Campbell.     I  tlesire  to  state  my  reasons  for  oilering  this, 
is  apparent  at  this  time  that  our  rules  are  to  be  limited  for  the  gov< 
ment  of  this  court  of  impeachment.    The    committee  previously  a] 
pointed  which  reported  some  rules,  more  particularly  for  the  oigai 
tion  of  the  court,  and  for  the  government  of  it, — ^a  majority  of  the  coi 
mittee  has  been  absent,  and  I  have  no  evidence  that  the  Chairman  of 
committee  intends  to  be  present  during  the  session. 

The  President  ;>ro  teni.    I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  a  resoluti^ 
was  introduced  by  myself  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  session, 
substance  the  resolution  already  offered,  req[uiring  the  judiciary  comj 
tee  to  frame  such  other  and  further  rules  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  piei 
ises. 

Senator  Campbell.    Well  I  will  let  the  resolution  lie  over,  as  I 
Intended  to  do,  until  morning,  and  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
port,    it  will  not  be  necessary   to  call  it  up  again.    We  have  m 
proceeded  two  days  with  the  trial,  and  I  have  seen  none  of  them,  and 
they  report  rules  I  shall  not  urge  the  matter  further.    Otherwise  ,1  si 
insist  upon  the  resolution. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  have 
days'  proceedings  of  this  court  printed,  so  as  to  have  copies  of  the 
laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  members,  by  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  followii 
day. 

Senator  Rice.    I  believe  in  the  Page  Impeachment  case,  we  had  coi 
siderable  trouble  in  regard  to  getting  our  journal  printed,  and  I  belies 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  have  the  journal  printed  and  laid  on  o\ 
desk  at  ten  o'clock  the  day  following,  and  I  would  ask  the  Senal 
from  Dakota,  to  change  his  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  10  o'clock  of  t 
second  day. 

Senator  Adams.    I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Senator  D.  Buck  offered  the  following  amendment : 

Resdvedy  That  the  Reporter  be  instructed  and  directed  not  to  print 
publish  any  remarks  or  discussions  upon  the  questions  in  r^ard  to  ral^ 
or  method  of  procedure  unless  it  relates  to  the  merits  of  the  trial. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given,  the  resolution  and  amendments  weal 
over. 

Senator  Powers  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolvedy  Tha*.  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  cl 
ges  in  the  report  of  the  phonographers,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
Senate. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given  the  resolution  went  over  under  the  rule8«| 

Senator  Crooks  offer^  the  following  resolution,  which  went  over  vox* 
der  the  rules,  notice  of  debate  having  been  given: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate,  be  authorized  and  requ< 
ed  to  appoint  an  additional  page. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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TENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  12th,  1882. 
^   The  BmAiit  met  at  10  o'ck>d(  a.  m»,  and  waa  called  to  ordar  by  the 

Ibe  roll  being  caUed,  the  following  Senators  aitfwered  to  their  niunea  : 
Mwia.  Aaker,  Adauoa.  BonniweU,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Cam^beU^ 
Cbstle,  Clement,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johofion  A.  M.|  John* 
jioaF.  I.,  Johiiaon  R.  B.,  Langdoo,  Macdoaald,  McLatighlin^  Mealey, 
iHQler,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Bhaller,  ShaUeeiH 
■Smaom,  Tiflany,  Wfaaat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilaon. 

Ifae  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  £.  St.  Julien  Cqx,  judge  of  the  ninth 
jodidal  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  againat  him  by 
theHense  of  Repreaentatives. 
Tlie  Sesrgeant^t-Arma  having  made  proclamation, 
The  Mai^agera  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  oonduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr«.  Hon. 
0.  B.  Goold,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
•d  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  ohamber  and  took  the  seals 
.  iBBigned  them. 

£fit  Jnlien  Cox,  aeeooipanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Senator  Powers.  The  resolution  introduced  last  night,  upon  which 
t  Senator  gave  notice  of  debate,  directed  the  reporters  not  to  allow  any 
Seoator  or  any  other  person  to  tamper  with  their  report  after  the  record 
htf  b^n  transcribed  by  them.  It  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  te 
jm  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  statement  that 
Its  made  here  yesterday.  I  supposed  that  the  reporters,  being  sworn 
togive  a  &ir  and  impartial  .report  of  the  proceedings,  would  not  permit 
iDf  Senator,  or  any  attorney  on  either  siae,  to  tamper  with  the  reocrd 
iner  it  had  been  made  out,  and  especially  after  it  had  been  put  into 
Itfint.  It  would  he  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  member  of  this  Sepate 
or  Court,  after  he  had  made  a  speech  which  had  been  replied  to  by  some 
petBon,  and,  perhaps,  shown  to  be  absurd,  to  so  change  the  original 
wording  of  his  speech  as  to  make  another  materiallydifferent  to  the  one 
to  which  his  opponent  had  replied.  One  of  our  witty  Ameripan 
;  writeiB  says,  "that  it  is  very  wrenching  to  strike  hard  at  nothing,''  and 
H  would  make  a  man  who  had  made  a  speech  appear  very  absnnf  if  the 
or^oal  tenor  aiMl  meaning  of  the  speech  to  which  he  had  replied  was 
Mtcrwards  changed  by  revision.  Ana  this  is  so,  not  only  as  to  the  at- 
torneys, but  as  to  the  witness.  A  witness  might  go  to  one  of  the  re- 
porters and  have  him  change  his  whole  evidence.  The  proposition  is  so 
lelf  evident  that  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  up  any  time  in  disgussing  the 
question ;  but  I  wish  to  call  up  the  resolution  again  and  take  a  vote  up- 
M  it,  beoiuse  it  seems  to  me  that  there  k  no  person  here  who,  for  a  mo- 
■mt»  would  think  of  allowing  any  speeches,  or  evidence  to  be  changed 
tfter  delivery,  unless  it  were  some  slight  verbal  alterations  which  might 
ht  osoeiBary  in  the  judgment  of  the  reporter,  to  avoid  repetitions,  gra- 
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matlcal  mistakes  or  tautological  errors,  a  practice  which  has  always 
ifit^ed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows  : 

"  That  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  change  in 
report  of  the  phonographer  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate." 

^he  question  being  put  by  the  chair  upon  the  adoption  of  the  reso] 
tion ;  ,.        - 

The  reisolution'  was  adopted. 
'  8enat6r  Adams.    I  \vish  to  call  up' the  resolution  that  I  introdw 
yesterday  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  thiS'Ooui 
it  went  over  under  notice  of  debate.     1  do  not  desire  to  discuss  it 
morning  at  all.    I  propose  that  thef  measure  6haU  stand  or  £elL1  fairly 
on  its  merits  without  any  discussion. 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oil 
eounts. 

Senator  Campbell  called  up  the  resolution  before  offered- by  .him 
aiding  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  upon  further  and 
manent  rules  for  the  government  of  the  court. 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  President  pro  tern,  the  resolution  as  orrj^ 
drawn  was  amended  by  adding  "  and  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
whom  the  matter  was  herfeto  referred  be  excused  from  that  duty." 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  appomtment  of  the  members  of 
committee  will  be  deferred   until  the     President    of    the    Senate 
in  his  seat. 

If  there  are  no  further  preliminary  questions  the  Senate  will  pi 
to  the  regular  business. 

J.  A.   EVERETT, 

'f        ,  t  .  - 

Sworn  oh  behalf  of  the  State  testified  : 

£xamined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
'''  Q.     Where  ao  yott  reside  ? 

A.    Pairmount,  Martin  county,  Minnesota. 

"Q,    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.     Six  years,  I  believe. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 
'.  A;    Post  master  and  insurance  agent. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  acted  as  postmaster  ? 
'   A.    Something  over  four  y eaft. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action  ?    A,    I  do. 

Q,    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.'    Since  January,  1878,  I  believe. 
'  Q.     Did  you  see  him  in  Pairmount,  in  January,  1878?    A.    I  did. 
•  Q.    What  was  his  busimess  there? 
-  A.     He  was  judge  of  the  district  court. 

Q.     Was  he  there  holding  court  ?    A .     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  in  attendance  upon  that  term  of  court? 

A.    Well,  some  little  ;  perhaps  an  hour  a  day,  on  the  average. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  judge  at  any 
the  times  that  you  were  present,  as  to  sobriety,  and  if  so,  what  was 
condition? 

A.     He  was  sober  every  time  I  saw  him,  with  one  exception,  I  thii 

Q.    What  was  that  exception  ?  ■ 
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A.    On  one  occasion  I  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. 
Q.    Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 
A.    I  mean  that  in  my  opinion  he  was  so   far  intoxicated  that  his 
mind  was  confused. 
Q.    Was  that  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  actually  in  session  ?  - 
A.    Y«j,  sir ;  it  was  at  that  time  when  the  judge,  undertook  to  issue  a 
I  special  venire  for  a  petit  jury. 
j     Q.    A  petit  jury  or  a  grand  jury. 

^     A.    A  petit  jury.     After  the  petit  jury  had  been  discharged  and  som^ 
of  the  inoictments  had  been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury.     I  was  fora 
man  of  that  second  grand  iury. 
j     Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  his  habits,  as  to  whether  he  had 
:  be^  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  at  that  term  of  court? 
A.    I  don't  know.    I  never  saw  him  drink  any. 
Q.    You  never  were  in  a  saloon  with  him,  ana  you  don't  know   any- 
tfai^  about  it?    A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    What  time  of  day  was  this  ? 

A.  I  think  some  time  in  the  afternoon  ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  iib 
now. 

OROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox,  Mr.  Everett. 

A.    Some  of  the  first  days  of  the  term. 

Q.    You  never  knew  him  before  ? 

A.    No,  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  called  as  a  grand  juror ;  what  day  of  the 
ton? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  day,  but  I  think  one  of  the  first 
d»y8  of  the  second  week  of  the  term  ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it.  I 
thmk  we  were  in  session  some  two  or  three  days.  . 

Q.    How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  grand  juror? 

A.    I  say  I  think  some  two  or  three  days. 

Q.    Did  you  serve  until  the  close  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  think  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  term,  either  the  last  or  the 
next  to  the  last  was  the  day  that  we  were  discharged.  These  dates  I 
aimot  give  exactly,  nor  the  time,  because  I  have  npt  thought  of  it  from 
diat  day  until  this. 

Q.  During  the  sessions  of  the  court  which  you  attended,  business 
was  Uansact^  by  the  judge  in  the  usual  course  with  this  one  excep- 
tion?   A.  .  I  think  so. 

Q.    Transacted  well?    A.    So  far  as  I  knew.  v 

Q.  He  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was  doing,  and  facilitated  bus- 
iness?   A.    Everv  other  time. 

Q.    No  demoralization  or  any  indication  of  it  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  anything  except  on  that  one  occasion.  ^ 

Q.    And  you  were  there  until  the  last  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  was"  in  the  town.  I  was  not  in  the  court  perhaps  over  an  hour 
a  day,  and  perhaps  not  that.  The  longest  time  I  was  ever  in  court  was 
when  the^rand  jury  were  charged  and  when  they  were  discharged-  At 
those  two  times,  I  was  there  longer  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.    You  ca^iie  in  and  brought  your  indictmemts  in  the  vsual  course, 
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$M  tibej  ir«ifi  teodved  by  the  judge  in  the  uia$l  maniiw,  9ad  you  irere 

asked  if  you  had  any  further  husiness  to  transact,  and  retired  until  ^m^ 
were  discharged?    A.    Y«,  air. 

Q«  Now  how  capie  you  to  be  in  court  whea  the  apeeiai  Tenire  was 
issued? 

A.  I  think  it  wm  just  after  the  grand  jury  had  been  dischaifed,  and 
they  brought  in  a  lot  of  indictments  and  the  petit  jury  had  been  dis- 
charged and  he  undertook  to  issue  a  special  venire  for  a  new  petit  jiujr 
to  try  these  cases  ;  I  think  this  was  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  dis- 
ehaiged,  that  this  oecured.  It  could  not  have  been — it  my  have  been 
at  tome  time  later  in  the  day,  or  even  the  next  day. 

Q.  t)o  you  remember  any  special  act  or  word  of  Judge  Cox  at  the 
time? 

A.    I  could  not  repeat  his  words  now. 

Q.    What  made  you  think  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  oould  not  repeat  bis  words  any  more  than  to  give  the  general 
idea.  I  think  he  issued  an  order  first,  ordering  a  specifu  venire  made 
out  without  any  discussion,  and  then  all  the  attorneys  were  opposing 
in»  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  it  at  the  time. 

Q.    Considerable  excitement  there  ?    A.     Some. 

Q.    Several  attorneys  wfere  talking  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  many  of  them  were  talking  at  a  time,  but  they 
all  took  occasion  to  talk  before  they  got  through  witn  it. 

Q.     Did  you  see  anything  in  his  actions  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A .  Well,  his  actions  were  not  what  I  thought  becoming  to  a  judge  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Q.  Did  not  you  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  year  or  two  ago,  in  1878,  in  r^ard  to  this  same  oceason  ? 

A.    I  believe  I  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  then  testify  that  there  was  much  excitement  and  yoa 
■aw  nothing  in  Judge  Cox  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  testified,  undoubtedly,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable excitement. 

Q.    Didn't  vou  testify  that  the  wrangling  was  among  the  lawyer^? 

A.  Certainly,  the  discussion  was  princi|Msdly  among  the  lawyers  be- 
tween the  lawyers  and  the  judge,  in  r^ara  to  the  matter.  They  were 
aiguing  the  matter  to  the  judge. 

Q«  Didnt  you  testify  that  you  kdew  the  laipers  and  did  not  know 
Judge  Cox^  so  that  you  weren't  as  well  able  to  judge  of  the  lalter's  ooo- 
dition. 

A.  I  did  not  know  Cox  as  well  as  the  lawyers^  I  don't  remember  my 
leatimony  at  that  time»  but  that  is  the  fact,  because  I  had  nevwseen  Cok 
until  that  term  of  court,  and  the  lawyers  I  had  known  for  years,  mosl 
of  them. 

F.    S.    LIVERMOBB, 

I 

On  behalf  of  the  State>  testified  : 
Examined  bv  Mr.  Manageor  Dukn: 
(^    Where  do  you  reside? 
A.    Fainnount^  Martin  county,  Minnesota. 
Q.    How  leoog  have  you  reeided  there? 

A.    I  do  not  reside  right  in  the  tiUsge,  I  reaide  in  the  townahip^ 
%    WeU^  in  that  QttkiPiborhQod^  or  in  the  toirii? 
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A.    About  sixteen  years, 

Q.    What  is  your  T)ccupation  or  business? 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  present. 

Q*    Do  you  hold  any  oifacial  position  in  the  county? 

A.    I  am  judge  of  probate. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action,  Judge  Cox? 

A.    Not  personally,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.    Well,  you  know  him  when  you  see  him? 

A.    Yee,  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  see  him? 

A.    At  the  time  that  he  held  the  term  of  court  in  Fairmount 

Q.    What  year  was  that? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  1878. 

Q.    In  what  month?    A.     In  January. 

Q.    Were  you  present  at  that  term  of  court,  any  of  the  time,  judge? 

A.    I  was  present  most  of  the  time  \i\  the  day  time. 

Q,  Did  you  observe  the  condition  of  the  presiding  judge  at  that  term 
of  court  in  regard  to  his  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.    I  observed  his  condition. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  court  here  present  what  his  condition  was 
as  you  observed  it  at  any  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  forepart  of  that  term  of  court- 
that  w»3  peculiar,  or  different  from  other  men.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  term  of  court  I  did. 

Q.    What  did  you  observ'^e  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  a[>pearance  of  the 
judge. 

Senator  Powers.     Will  the  witness  speak  a  little  louder? 

The  WrrwBss.  There  was  quite  a  marketi  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  judge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ;  it  was  different  from  the  first. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  in  his  personal  appearance,  or  in  his 
demeanor  or  actions  ?    A.     In  his  demeanor  or  actions. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  respect  did  he  differ  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
terra? 

A.  Well,  he  appeared  to  be  considerably  more  free  and  easy  in  his 
manners,  and  in  bis  actions  >  his  countenance  appeared  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  ;  the  expression  of  his  eyes  hacl  changed. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  any  reason  to  attribute  that  change  of  appearance 
to  any  particular  cause,  if  so,  what  was  it  ? 

A.  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  or  any  reason  to  believe  so,  only 
that  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  judge  had  been  drinking. 

Q-  You  mean  that  you  didn't  see  him  drink  ? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  see  him  drink. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  go  to  sakK)ns  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  do  not  go  to  saloons  yourself?     A.     Not  often. 

Q.  Well,  1  mean  as  a  practice.  Of  course  any  man  may  go  occasion- 
ally. You  have  seen  other  men  that  had  bee*n  drinking,  that  you  knew 
had  been  drinking  ? 

A.    I  have^  sir. 

Q.  Wett,  in  what  reapect  did  his  conduct  and  demeanor  compare 
with  men  that  you  knew  had  h%&x  drinking? 

A.  Well  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  to  me,  of  men  that  I  had 
seen  who  bad  been  drinking. 
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A.  I  think  that  the  county  attorney  had  something  toisagrabout  the 
matter ;  I  don't  know  as  any  other  attorney  did. 

Q.    A  special  venire  wa^  ordered,  was  it  ? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.     Issued.     A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    And  a  new  jury  summoned.    A«    That  is  my  opimoQ. 

(cj.  What  happened  after  he  had  given  that  order, — ^wfaat  did  ibft 
court  do  then  ? 

A.     I  don't  know,  sir,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  not  the  court  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  oauBes  and  the 
hearing  of  what  properly  came  before  it  ? 

A.  It  proceeded  to  business  but  as  to  what  that  business  was  I  dont 
remember  ;  I  don't  know  as  it  did  immediately,  but  then  the  court  Iiad 
not  tlien  concluded  its  term,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  to  say  ;  it  did  buw 
iness  after  that. 

Q.  Did  it  do  business  after  that  on  that  day,  and  all  of  the  day; 
until  night? 

A.     Why  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember,  you  know,  particulailjv 

Q.  The  court  didn't  adjourn  on  account  of  any  iimbility  to  do  basi- 
ness?     A.     I  don't  remember  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Q.     The  attorneys  proceeded  with  their  business  ? 

A.     I  say  I  don't  remember  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.     You  were  there  in  court?     A.     I  was  during  that  day. 

Q.     Were  you  there  in  court  after  this  special  venire  was  issued? 

A.     During  that  same  day? 

Q.     Well,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ? 

A.     Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  because  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  whether  any  business  waa  transaoCed 
after  that,  during  that  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  adjournment  being  had,  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  business  was  done,  though  I  say  I  don't  remember 
of  any  particular  business  being  done,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  etatoe 

Q.  You  don't  remember  then  of  anything  improper  being  done  by 
the  judge  during  that  day  except  that  one  act  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  say  that  was  improper. . 

Q.     You  don^  say  that  was  improper? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  improper  or  not. 

Q.  Well  there  was  nothing  else  done  during  that  day,  that  led  j^u 
to  suppose  that  the  judge's  intellect  or  powers  of  reason,  or  ability^  ta 
discharge  his  duties  were  in  any  way  impaired  by  the  influence  of  liquor? 
There  was  nothing  that  called  your  attention  to  it  except  that  one  thing? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunk.  He  don't  say  that ;  the  witness  has  not  stam 
that. 

Mr.  Snaborn.    Was  there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  Avish  to  be  understood  correctly  in  regard  to  this;  I  doft!ft 
wish  to  be  understood  that  the  fact  of  a  new  venire  being  issued  leads 
me  to  think  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  it  was  his  manner  and^g^iii 
eml  appearance  at  that  particular  time  which  led  me  to  believe  he 
was  intoxicated  at  that  time.  I  don't  wish  you  to  understand  me  thai 
there  was  an  error  committed  in  any  way  by  having  that  venire  isfluied4 

Q.     Well,  what  was  his  manner  ? 

A.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  not  attempt  to  state,  beeauarl 
am  not  a  good  imitator  and  I  might  not  do  it  properly. 

Q.    Now  I  come  to  my  question  again^  was  th^re  anytbis^  ia:tbi 


action  or  maimer ^orttppearanoe  of  the  judge  at  any  tine  daring  that  day 
that  led  you  to  suppoee  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  buaiDess  on.ao- 
jBomt  of :  the  uee  gf  Imaor  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  any  thing ;  no^  sir. 

Q.    You  were  present  in  court  during  that  day  ? 

A.    Probably  I  was. 

Q.    This  was  in*  the  afternoon,  early  ? 

A.    J.  think,  it  was  about  noon,  yes,  sir  ; .  either  just  before  or  just  after 


Q.  If  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  was  true  the  court  was  lin 
aesBion  all  that  day,  from  eight,  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
ipob  and  fitam  two.  or  half  or  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  per- 
jiaps  in  the  evening  ? 

'  .A.   -Well,  if  tkey  so  testify,,  of  course  it  must  be  so.    I  .don't  .remem- 
ber whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

4^  .ButyoUdoremember  this,  that  there  was  no  day  from  the  time 
Judge  Cox  came  there,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  January,  until  he 
adjourned  that  court  finally,  in  which  he  did  not.  hold  court  during  the 
regular  hours  and  aU  the  hours  for  the  holding  of  .court  and  transact 
business  ;  you  know  that,  don't  you  ? 

A.    No  sir,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Tiiere  may  hitvcbeen  an  adjoummeot  of  the.  court  at  four  or  three 
o'dock  ? 

A.    I  dont  remember  .any  smch  adjournment,  but  there  may  have 


Q.  So  far  as  you  know  there  was  a  continuous  session  at  the. proper 
hours  for  the  transaction  of  business  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  to  the  contrary  at  present. 

Q.  Now  ycHi  don't  remember  anythii^  in  this  entire  day,  except  the 
manner  of  Judge  Cox,  when  he  issued  the  special  venire,  thiat  led  you 
tloisDppose  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    His  manner  and  general  appearance. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  his  manner  and  general  appearance  at  any 
other  time  during  the  day,  leading  you  to  suppose  so,  in  any  of  his  acts? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  that  I  do. 

Q.  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  "appearance?"  You  say  his  "man- 
mer  and  appearance  ;"  how  did  he  appear ;  you  say  it  was  not  because 
tliedeciflk)n  was  wroi^,  but  because  of  his  manner  and  appearance  ;  you 
VBHunt.describe  his  manner  ;  now  can  you  describe  his  appearance. 

A.  Well,  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  he  acted  as  thougn  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  in  the  general  expression,  of  his  eyes  and  in 
•filler  ways. 

Q.    How  did  his  eyes  look,  shut  up  or  did  they  open  wide — stare? 

A.    I  dont  think  he  was  staring. 

Q.    What  do  you  say  ?    A.    I  don't  remember  that  he  was  staring. 

Q.    Did  they  close  ? 

A.  I  dont  remember  that  they  were  closed,  but  they  looked  inflam- 
ed and  red,  as  though  he  had  been  on  a  spree,  not  particularly  inflamed 
tbotfaafcedias  thoa^  he  had  been  drinking ;  that  was  my  impression  at 
the  time. 

Q.    He  could  see  pretty  well  ? 

A.    I  didn't  ask  him  whether  he  could  or  not. 

Q.    You  judged  he  could,  didn't  yon  ? 

A.    I  dont  know  as  I  passed  any  qpi]iion;iipai.it  atthetiBie. 
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Q.    But  you  know  whether  he  was  blind,  don't  you  ? 

A.    I  dian't  ask  him,  and  he  didn't  say  he  coulan't  see. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  about  his  appearance  that  led  you  to 
suppose  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  of  anything. 

Q.    You  don't  think  there  was  anything  else  except  his  eyaaY 

A.    I  say  his  manner  and  appearance.  I 

Q.  Now  was  there  any  other  time  durine  the  ses^on  of  the  oooil 
that  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  upon 
the  bench  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.    When? 

A.    It  was  during  an  evening  session,  I  think,  of  the  term  of  ooiart. 

Q.    W' hat  case  was  on  trial  ? 

A-    I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  was  amotion  being  heard. 

Q-     Who  made  the  motion? 

A.  I  think  it  was  made  by  Senator  Wilkinson  on  the  part  of  somi 
defendant. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  Mr.  Graham's  testimony? 
.     A.    I  heard  his  testimony. 

Q.    Is  that  the  same  occasion  to  which  he  referred? 

A.     I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.    Was  it  just  after  the  trial  of  the  State  against  McDonald? 

A.    As  to  that  I  would  not  say. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  what  day  of  the  term  that  was? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  can't,  I  don't  remember,  Senator  Wilkinson  was  mafciwd 
a  motion. 

Q.    For  what? 

A.    Well,  it  was  in  regard  I  think  to  some  liquor  case;  some 
ment  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.    Who  was  opposing  it? 

A.    Well,  I  think  the  county  attorney  was  opposed  to  it,  I  guess  he 
not  making — 

Q.     Didn't  say  anything  did  he? 

A,    I  don't  think  he  said  much. 

Q.    He  was  quiet? 

A.  He  was  quiet,  quite  passive  ;  now  the  case,  as  I  fi(iid  before,  I 
think,  was  one  of  these  liquor  cases  in  my  opinion. 

Q.    Could  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  calendar  what  case  it  was  in  ? 

A.  I  could  tell  one  of  which  I  think  it  was,  but  I  would  not  say; 
what  particular  one.    (Calendar  handed  witness.) 

Q.    See  if  you  think  it  is  on  that  calendar?  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  first  case  on  the  calendar.  I  would  notbe  poe*' 
itive. 

Q.    What  is  the  title  of  it? 

A.    State  of  Minnesota  against  Hyde. 

Q.    What  was  the  motion  ? 

A.  I  think  they  made  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  case,  but  I  say  I 
would  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Who  was  present?  Mr.  Dunn  wafi  present,  Mr.  WiUdiMO]!!^  1 
think  Mr.  Blaisdell  and  myself.  i 

Q.    Was  the  sheriff  there,  Mr.  Berg? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  there. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Gale  or  Mr.  Shanks  there? 

A.    I  think  Mr.  Gale  was  there. 
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Q.    Any  other  attorney  ? 

A.    As  to  that  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Any  witnesses? 

A,    I  don't  remember  that  there  was.    I  think  not,  that  is,  no  wit- 
nesses in  attendance  upon  the  case. 

Q.    Were  there  any  witnesses  in  court  waiting  around  for  any  other 
case?    A.     I  think  not. 

Q.    Any  of  the  jury  ? 

A.    There  was  no  case  being  tried  ;  there  may  have  been  some  of  the 
jnrore. 

Q.    Were  there  any  jurors  there  in  court? 

A.    I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  any? 

A.    I  don't  remember  who  the  jurors  were  at  that  term. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  any  body  there  but  these  attorneys  you 
kave  mentioned  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  remember  df  any  particular  individual. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  were  persons  but  you  don't  remember 
irhothey  were? 

A.    I  think  there  were  persons  there. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Now  what  was  done  with  the  motion  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember.     I  don't  remember  what  the  result  of  it  was. 

<J.    V/bs  there  a  decision  made  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  was  under  the  impression  at  the 
lime  that  the  Senator  was  talking  against  time,  just  to  hear  himself 
talk. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Graham's  testimony  about  a  laughable  speech  that 
Seiuitor  Wilkinson  made  one  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.    Was  that  the  same  speech  do  you  think  ? 

A.  He  made  a  very  laughable  speech ;  that  is,  his  remarks  were 
laughable ;  not  because  of  any  wit  displayed,  but  the  attorneys  did 
laugh  at  what  he  said  and  did.  They  laughed  at  what  he  did,  I  guess^ 
more  than  at  what  he  said  ;  his  general  manner. 

Q.    This  was  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.    I  don't  say  it  was  at  this  particular  time. 

Q.    Was  this  the  first  or  second  week  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  either  the  last  of  the  first  or  the  first  of  the  iBecond, 
I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  Judge  Cox  do  or  say  that  led  you  to  think  that  he 
iras  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well  he  made  one  remark  in  my  hearing  ;  I  do  not  know  as  it 
iras  directed  personally  to  me ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  was, — which  led  me 
to  think  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  He  made  this  remark  in  regard  to  Senator  Wilkinson.  He  either 
laid  ''see  that,"  I  forget  just  what  expression  he  used  in  describing  him, 
Intsdd  he  ''  when  he  came  over  here  he  tried  to  run  his  legs  down  his 
arm  sleeves  putting  on  his  big  coat,"  and  I  think  he  used  several  adject- 
ives in  describing  the  Senator,  in  sort  of  a  pleasant  manner. 
.  Q.  Was  this  while  he  was  sitting  on  the  bench? 
'    A.    I  think  it  was  jyst  after  the  court  had  adjourned. 

Q.    This  was  after  the  court  'bad' adjotixned  and  when  he  was  going 
^evt  of  the  court-room  ? 
36 
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.  did  give  the  iustruction  or  not.  For  some  reason  he  coalt 
'  Judge  to  rule  on  it,  whether  he  gave  thff  instruction  or  not 
he  called  nie  out  and  said  that  he  woidd  not  go  on.  He  i 
see  the  Judge  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  on  with  the  e 
this  case,  and  I  want  to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
through  ;  and  I  won't  go  on."  He  says  :  "  If  you  won't  coi 
am  going  to  tell  the  Judge  just  What  the  reason  is,  but  I 
do  it ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  consent,"  And  I  told  hin 
was  concerned,  I  was  willing  if  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr,  Pier 
ing.    We  called  tlieni  out  and  they  consented  to  it. 

Q.  Then  the  i-eason  the  case  was  not  settled  then  was  oi 
the  Judge  being  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Yea,  sir. 

Q.     Was  there  any  other  reason  ?      A.     None  that  I  know 

Q.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial 
been  arguetl  and  the  case  settled  ? 

A.     Yes  that  was  our  intention  when  we  went  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Duxn.     That  is  all  upon  that  article. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctakder. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  n 
been  given  had  there  ? 

A.     I  could  not  sav. 

Q.     You  knew  nothing  about  a  notice  of  a  motion  for 
having  been  given  ? 

A.     I  have  no  definite  recollection  about  it. 
,  Q.     You  don't  know  that  there  was  any  understanding  th 
to  be  an  at^uinont  on  a   motion  for  a  new   trial  at  the  Un 
customary  is  it? 

A.  It  is  not  the  customary  way  unless  done  by  stipu 
often  done  by  stipulation. 

Q.     That  case  contained  about  140  or  150  folios  didn't  it 

A.     It  was  a  long  ease  ;  1  don't  remember  the  number  of 

Q.     Had  you  any  books  there? 

A.     Any  law  books?     I  don't  think  I  had;  I  don't  recolli 

Q.     Had  Mr.  Pierce  any,  do  you  know  ? 

A,     Weil,  I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  ■  Hod  Judge  Wilson  any  tliat  yuu  remember  at  that  tii 

A.     I  didn't  seeanv;  we  didn't  get  far  enough. 

Q.    Judge  Wilson  (Ton't  live  in  St.  Peter  does  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  don't  live  at  St.  Peter,  nor  Mr,  Pierce?    A.     No 

Q,     In  fact  none  of  the  attorneys  lived  at  St.  Petftr  ? 

A.     None  of  them. 

Q.  You  didn't  sec  that  any  of  them  had  any  law  booki 
at  all  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  they  had. 

Q.  When  the  motion  for  new  trial  was  heard  didn't  Ji 
have  about  a  hundred  law  books? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  had  that  number,  but  I  think  quite 
He  had  a  room  at  the  hotel.  I  suppose  he  left  his  books  the 
any.    I  don't  know  whether  he  had  or  not. 
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I  A.  Wen,  I  think  that  if  ever  I  iaw  a  nian  under  the  influence  of 
fiqnor  that  was  not  positively  drunk,  and  yet  incapable,  I  think  I  saw 
iwigt  Cox  in  that:  condition.  What  I  mean  to  say,  is  so  drunk  that  he 
m0  incapable, — ^n€>t  deprived  of  the  use  of  mind  or  body  altogether, 

Q.    Now  do  you  think  the  buaineBB  of  the  court  waa  iinj)eded  or  af- 
fected on  either  of  these  two  occasions  by  what  you  saw  in  his  con- 


A.    Well,  I  think— 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  object  to  that  question  ;  we  don't  think  thalt 
ii  a  fsdr  question,  at  least  it  is  not  germane  to  this  examination.     W« 
haven't  asked  him  that.     I  don^  think  we  want  to  go  into  that. 
Mr.  Saxborn.     Well  we  insist. 

The  PBEBibENT  pro.  Urn.  Well  I  suppose  the  facte,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
voold  be  the  things  to  diaw  out 
Mr.  Sanborn.  Well,  was  the  bnsineBS  of  the  court  impeded? 
A.  Well,  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  during  the  session,  which  lastr 
ed  from  12  to  16  days,  there  were  but  four  cases  tried,  1  think.  Ther« 
may  have  been  some  other  business  done.  And  I  think  there  was  a 
vose  of  demoralization  existing  among  all  present,  for  the  first  three 
v  &ur  days. 

8enai4>r  Gilfillan  C.  D.  Speak  a  little  louder.  We  did  not  catcb 
Hiat  last  senience. 

The  Witness.  I  say  the  facts  are  these  :  I  think  that  during  a  teru> 
lasting  from  10  to  16  days,  there  were  but  this  Archie  McDonald  case, 
tibtt  haa  been  mentioned,  and  one  civil  case, — blasting  but  a  short  time — 
Ittd  two  other  cases  which  went  rather  by  default ;  and  I  say  I  think 
there  was  a  sense  of  general  demoralization  existing  among  all;  that 
there  was  not  much  use  to  try  to  do  business.  Something  oi  thatkindr 
That  was  the  impression  I  had,  and  it  was  talked  and  so  generally  un- 
denitood. 

Q.  Waan't  that  the  way  you  got  your  impression  from  what  you 
nay  have  heard  said  ? 

A.    No,  air.    I  was  right  there  ;  I  waa  able  to  form  my  own  opinion^ 

Q.    The  McDonald  case  took  how  many  days  ? 

A.     I  think  five,  drawing  a  jury,  and  empanelling  the  jury. 

Q.    The  decision  of  the  case  took  two  or  Uiree  days? 

A.    No,  «r  the  decision  of  the  case  did  not  take  a  day. 
.  Q.    And  yet  you  say  the  judge  held  court  right  along  every  day? 

A.    There  was  som^ing  being  done  of  some  character  or  other. 

Q.    He  waa  occupied  all  the  time  ? 

A.    Well  the  court  did  not  adjourn  I  don't  think,  over  any  particular 
day  that  it  was  in  session.    It  was  the  longest  term  I  think  at  that  time 
iMt  we  ever  had. 
?   Q.    Were  these  more  than  eight  days'  session. 

A.    My  impression  is — 

Q.  Wdl,  well  you  swear  that  there  were  more  than  nine  days  with- 
ODi  swearing  to  your  impvession  ? 

A.    I  would  not  swear  to  it,  that  it  my  impressaon.  , 

Q.    Why  do  you  apeak  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  ? 

A.    Because  that  is  my  impression.  •  < 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  hour  fixed,  by  the  oourt 
for  adjournment  I  desire  to  offer  a  resolution  with  the  understanding 
that  it  lie  over  until  morning. 
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The  President  pro  torn.  Unless  objection  is  made  the  motion  will  be 
heard. 

The  Clerk,  reading.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  presiding  officer  to  report  such  additional  rules  as  may  oe  necee* 
sary  for  the  government  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachinenft 

Senator  Campbell.  I  tlesire  to  state  my  reasons  for  offering  this.  It 
is  apparent  at  this  time  that  our  rules  are  to  be  limited  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  this  court  of  impeachment.  The  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed which  reported  some  rules,  more  particularly  for  the  oiganiaa* 
tion  of  the  court,  and  for  the  government  of  it, — a  majority  of  the  ooia^ 
mittee  has  been  absent,  and  I  have  no  evidence  that  the  Chairman  of  tha 
committee  intends  to  be  present  during  the  session. 

The  President  j:;ro  teni.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  a  resolutioaJ 
was  introduced  by  myself  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  session,  iu 
substance  the  resolution  already  offered,  requiring  the  judiciary  commit^ 
tee  to  frame  such  other  and  further  rules  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  preiaH 
ises.  \ 

Senator  Campbell.  Well  I  will  let  the  resolution  lie  over,  as  I  said  £ 
intended  to  do,  until  morning,  and  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  v^ 
port,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  it  up  again.  We  have  now 
proceeded  two  days  with  the  trial,  and  I  have  seen  none  of  them,  and  if 
the^  report  rules  I  shall  not  urge  the  matter  further.  Otherwise  ,1  shall'j 
insist  upon  the  resolution. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  following  resolution  :  j 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  have  eadkJ^ 
days'  proceedings  of  this  court  printed,  so  as  to  have  copies  of  the  sam^l 
laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  members,  by  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  followii^t-l 
day. 

Senator  Rice.    I  believe  in  the  Page  Impeachment  case,  we  had  oon*  \ 
siderable  trouble  in  regard  to  getting  our  journal  printed,  and  I  beliew  | 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  have  the  journal  pnnted  and  laid  on  our, 
desk  at  ten  o'clock  the  day  following,  and  I  would  ask  the  8enat<v 
from  Dakota,  to  change  his  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  10  o'clock  of  the 
second  day. 

Senator  Adabis.     I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Senator  D.  Buck  offered  the  following  amendment : 

Resdved,  That  the  Reporter  be  instructed  and  directed  not  to  print  or 
publish  any  remarks  or  discussions  upon  the  questions  in  r^^rd  to  roles 
or  method  of  procedure  unless  it  relates  to  the  merits  of  the  trial. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given,  the  resolution  and  amendments  went 
over. 

Senator  Powers  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Reaolvedy  That  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  Chan* 
ges  in  the  report  of  the  phonographers,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given  the  resolution  went  over  under  the  rules* 

Senator  Crooks  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  went  over  mu 
der  the  rules,  notice  of  debate  having  been  given  : 

RmAoed,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate,  be  authorized  and  request* 
ed  to  appoint  an  additional  page. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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TENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  12th,  1883. 
The  Senate  met  at  10  o'ck)ek  a.  m.,  and  waa  called  U>  ordar  by  the 


The  roU  bdng  called,  the  following  Senatora  answered  to  their  xmmm  : 

Meanra.  Aaker,  Adauia.  Boniuwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.»  Campbdl^ 
Ottlfe,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  JohoeoDi  A.  M..  Jehu- 
worn  F.  I.^  JohiieoD  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  McLaoghlia,  Mealey, 
KQler,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  ShaUef&i 
ttmcna,  Tiflbny,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkine  and  Wilaoo. 

Ihe  Senate,  rittiog  for  the  trial  of  E.  St  Julien  Oox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
Judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  againat  him  by 
AeHoQse  irf"  Repreaentativee. 

The  Bcsrgeant-at-Artna  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Manageia  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatiyes  to  conduct 
iflie  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smithy  Jr.,  Hon. 
i&  B.  Go«ld,  Hon.  A.  G.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
i«id  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  aeala 
'»B^ed  them. 

'  £^  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  hie  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
I  the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

I    i^nator  Powers.    The  resolution  introduced  last  night,   upon  which 
:  a  Senator  gave  notice  of  debate,  directed  the  reporters  not  to  allow  any 
Senator  or  any  other  person  to  tamper  with  their  report  after  the  record 
\m  been  transcribed  bv  them.    It  would  seem  almoat  tmneceesary  to 
!  ja»  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  statement  that 
'  VIS  made  here  yesterday.     I  supposed  that  the  reporteia,  being  s?f0m 
I  togiv-e  a  &ir  and  impartial  .repc^  of  the  proceedings,  would  not  permit 
I  any  Senator,  or  any  attorney  on  either  side,  to  tamp^  with  the  record 
I  lAer  it  had  been  made  out,  and  especially  after  it  had  been  put  into 
:  print    It  would  he  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  member  of  this  Seuftte 
i  or  Court,  after  he  had  made  a  speech  which  had  been  replied  to  by  some 
:  peison,  and,  perhaps,  shown  to  be  absurd,  to  so  change  the  original 
I  vording  of  his  speech  as  to  make  another  materiallydifferent  to  (he  one 
lo  which  bis  opponent  had  replied.     One  of   our  witty  American 
:  writeis  says,  ^^that  it  is  very  wrenching  to  strike  hard  at  nothing,"  and 
it  would  make  a  man  who  had  made  a  speech  appear  very  absnrd  if  the 
crigisal  teoor  and  meaning  of  the  speech  to  which  he  had  replied  was 
afterwards  changed  by  revision.    Ana  tiiis  is  so,  not  only  as  to  the  at- 
torneys, but  as  to  the  witness.     A  witness  mightgo  to  one  of  the  re- 
port^ and  have  him  change  his  whole  evidence.    The  proposition  is  so 
lelf  evident  that  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  up  any  time  in  distrusting  the 
question ;  but  I  wiih  to  call  up  the  resmution  again  and  take  a  vote  ujh 
Ml  it,  beoauee  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  person  here  who,  for  a  mo- 
acDEk,  wonM  tUmk  of  allowing  any  speeches,  or  evidence  to  be  changed 
after  delivery,  unless  it  were  some  slight  verbal  alterations  which  migbt 
benaaeanry  ia  tba  judgment  of  the  reporter,  to  avoid  repetitions,  gra- 
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matical  mistakes  or  tautological  errors,  a  practice  which  has  always  ej 
ifited. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows  : 

"  That  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  change  in 
report  of  the  phonographer  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate." 

^he  question  being  put  by  the  chair  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolj 
tioh ;  .,        - 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

•  Senator  Adams.     I  Wish  to  call  up  the  resolution  that  I  introdui 
yesterday  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  thisooui 
it  went  over  under  notice  of  debate.     I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  it 
morning  at  all.     I  propose  that  th^  measure  6haU  stand  or  Ml  fairly  uj 
on  its  merits  without  any  discussion.  1 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oil  A| 
eounts. 

Senator  Campbell  called  up  the  resolution  before  offered  by  .him  pi 
tiding  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  upon  fartmrand 
tnanent  rules  for  the  government  of  the  court. 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  President  pro  tem^  the  resolution  as  ori) 
drawn  was  amended  by  adding  "  and  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
whom  the  matter  was  herteto  referred  be  excused  from  that  duty." 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  appointment  of  tbe  members   of 
committee  will  be  deferred   until  the     President    of    the    Sena|e 
in  his  seat. 

If  there  are  no  further  preliminary  questions  the  Senate  will  pi 
to  the  regular  business. 

J.  A.    EVfiRETT, 

I  •  •  •  - 

4     • 

Sworn  6n  behalf  of  the  State  testified  : 
£xamined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

•  Q.     Where  do  yoil  reside  ? 
A.    Fairmount,  Martin  county,  Minnesota. 
"Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

•  A.     Six  years,  I  believe. 
Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

'   A;  Post  master  atid  insurance  agent. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  acted  as  postmaster  7 

'   A.  Something  over  four  yeaft. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action?    A.    I  do. 

Q, ;  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.'  Since  January,  1878, 1  believe. 

'   Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Fairmount,  in  January,  1878?    A.    I  did, 

•  Q.  What  was  his  busimess  there? 

•  A.  He  was  judge  of  the  district  court. 
Q.  Was  he  there  holding  court?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  upon  that  term  of  court? 
A.  Well,  some  little  ;  perhaps  an  hour  a  day,  on  the  average. 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  judge  at  any 

the  times  that  you  were  present,  as  to  sobriety,  and  if  so,  what  was 
condition? 

A.     He  was  sober  every  time  I  saw  him,  with  one  exception,  I  thii 

Q.    W^hat  was  that  exception  ? 
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A.  On  one  occasion  I  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  in  my  opinion  he  was  so  far  intoxicated  that  his 
mind  was  confused. 

Q.     Was  that  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  actually  in  session  ?  - 

A.  Y«*,  sir ;  it  was  at  that  time  when  the  jndge,  undeitook  to  isdue^  a 
special  venire  for  a  petit  jury. 

Q.    A  petit  jury  or  a  grand  jury. 

A.  A  petit  jury.  After  the  petit  jury  had  been  discharged  and  som^ 
of  the  indictments  had  been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury.  I  was  fot» 
man  of  that  second  grand  jury.  ' 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  habits,  as  to  whether  he  had 
been  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    I  don't  know.     I  never  saw  him  drink  any. 

Q.  Yon  never  were  in  a  saloon  with  him,  ana  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  this  ? 

A.  I  think  some  time  in  the  afternoon  ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  lit 
now. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox,  Mr.  Everett. 

A.    Some  of  the  first  days  of  the  term. 

Q-    You  never  knew  him  before  ? 

A.    No,  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  called  as  a  grand  juror  ;  what  day  of  the 
term? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  day,  but  I  think  one  of  the  first 
days  of  the  second  week  of  the  term  ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it.  I 
thmk  we  were  in  session  some  two  or  three  davs. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  grand  juror? 

A.    I  say  I  think  some  two  or  three  days. 

Q.    Did  you  serve  until  the  close  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  think  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  term,  either  the  last  or  the 
next  to  the  last  was  the  day  that  we  were  discharged.  These  dates  I 
Gumot  give  exactly,  nor  the  time,  because  I  have  npt  thought  of  it  from 
that  day  until  this. 

Q.  During  the  sessions  of  the  court  which  you  attended,  business 
was  transacted  by  the  judge  in  the  usual  course  with  this  one  excep- 
tion?   A.  .  I  think  so. 

Q.    Transacted  well?    A.    So  far  as  I  knew.  ■•.-*. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was  doing,  and  facilitated  bus- 
iness?   A.    Every  other  time. 

Q.    No  demoralization  or  any  indication  of  it  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  anything  (except  on  that  one  occasion.  > 

Q.    And  you  were  there  until  the  last  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  town.  I  was  not  in  the  court  perhaps  over  an  hour 
a  day,  and  perhaps  not  that.  The  longest  time  I  was  ever  in  court  was 
when  the  ^rand  jury  were  charged  and  when  they  were  discharged.  At 
those  two  times,  I  was  there  longer  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.    You  ca^ie  in  and  brought  your  indictments  in  the  vsual  course, 
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mtki  thftT  w«r«  Teoeiv«d  bj  the  judge  in  the  ututl  maniiwr,  end  you  iren 
asked  if  you  had  any  further  business  to  transact,  and  retired  until  tM 
were  discharged?    A.    Ye«,  sir. 

Q«  Now  how  csMiie  you  to  be  in  court  when  the  special  venire  was 
issued  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  just  after  the  grand  jury  had  been  diachaiged,  mnd 
they  brought  in  a  lot  of  indictments  and  the  petit  jury  had  Seen  dis- 
charged and  he  undertook  to  issue  a  special  venire  for  a  new  petit  jQxy 
to  try  these  cases  ;  I  think  this  was  at  the  same  time^iat  we  were  ^» 
eharged,  that  this  oecured.  It  oould  not  have  been — it  uiy  have  been 
at  tome  time  later  in  the  day,  or  even  the  next  day. 

Q.  t)o  you  remember  anv  special  act  or  word  of  Judge  Oox  at  the 
time? 

-A.    I  could  not  repeat  his  words  now. 

Q.    What  made  you  think  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  oould  not  repeat  his  words  any  more  than  to  give  the  general 
idea.  I  think  he  issued  an  order  first,  ordering  a  specisu  vcmire  made 
out  without  any  discussion,  and  then  all  the  attorneys  w^e  cippoeutg 
in,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  it  at  the  time. 

Q.    Considerable  excitement  there  ?    A.    Some. 

Q.    Several  attorneys  wfere  talking  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  many  of  them  were  talking  at  a  time,  but  they 
all  took  occasion  to  talk  before  they  got  through  with  it. 

Q.     Did  you  see  anything  in  his  actions  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A .  Well,  his  actions  were  not  what  I  thought  becoming  to  a  judge  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Q.  Did  not  you  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  year  or  two  ago,  in  1878,  in  regard  to  this  same  ooeason  f 

A.    I  believe  I  did  ;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  then  testify  that  there  was  much  excitement  and  yem 
SAW  nothing  in  Judge  Cox  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  testified,  undoubtedly,  that  there  was  eolk* 
siderable  excitement. 

Q.    Didn't  vou  testify  that  the  wrangling  was  among  the  kkwyeri^? 

A.  Certainly,  the  discussion  was  principally  among  the  lawyers  be- 
tween the  lawyers  and  the  judge,  in  regard  to  the  mait«r.  They  were 
atguing  the  matter  to  the  judge. 

Q«  Didnt  you  testify  that  you  kdew  the  la^^^^  >^cl  did  not  know 
Judge  Cox^  so  that  you  weren't  as  well  able  to  judge  of  the  lattei'a  oooh 
dition. 

A.  I  did  not  know  Cox  as  well  as  the  lawy^rsv  I  don't  renk^nber  my 
tistimony  at  that  time^  but  that  is  the  fact>  because  I  had  nev«r  seen  Ckk 
until  that  term  of  court,  and  the  lawyers  I  had  known  for  years,  most 
of  them. 

F.    S.    LIVERMOaS, 

On  behalf  of  the  3lats^  testified : 
Examined  bv  Mr.  Manager  Dukn: 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 
A.    Fairmount^  Martin  county^  Minnesota. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

A.    I  do  not  reside  right  in  the  vilkge,  I  rsaide  in  the  iamtuahi^ 
i^    WeU»  in  thttt  ottighborhoodl^  or  is  th«  town? 
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A.  AboQt  sixteen  yeare, 

Q.  What  is  your  t)ccupation  or  business? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  present. 

Q*  Do  you  hold  any  ofhcial  position  in  the  county? 

A.  I  am  judge  of  probate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action,  Judge  Cox? 

A.  Not  personally,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  him  when  you  see  him? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  Hrst  see  him? 

A.  At  the  time  that  he  held  the  term  of  court  in  Fairmount. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  1878, 

Q.  In  what  month  ?    A.     In  January. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  term  of  court,  any  of  the  time,  judge? 

A.  I  was  present  most  of  the  time  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  condition  of  the  presiding  judge  at  that  term 
rfcoiart  in  regard  to  his  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.  I  observed  his  condition. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  court  here  present  what  his  condition  was 
IS  you  observed  it  at  any  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  forepart  of  that  term  of  court 
that  was  peculiar,  or  different  from  other  men.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  term  of  court  I  did. 

^  What  did  you  observe  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 


Senator  Powers.     Will  the  witness  speak  a  little  louder? 

The  WrrNBss.  There  was  quite  a  markecl  change  in  the  appearaace  of 
the  judge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenn  ;  it  was  different  from  the  first 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  in  his  personal  appearance,  or  in  his 
demeanor  or  actions  ?     A.     In  his  demeanor  or  actions. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  respect  did  be  differ  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
tenn? 

A.  Well,  he  apj)eared  to  be  considerably  more  free  and  easy  in  h» 
manners,  and  in  bis  actions  >  his  countenance  appeared  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  ;  the  expression  of  his  eyes  hacf  changed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reascm  to  attribute  that  change  of  appearance 
to  any  particular  cause,  if  so,  what  was  it? 

A.  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  or  any  reason  to  believe  so,  only 
tbat  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  judge  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  didn't  see  him  drink? 

A.    NO)  air  ;  I  did  not  see  him  drink. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  go  to  saloons  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  do  not  go  to  saloons  yourself?     A.     Not  often. 

Q-  WeU,  I  mean  as  a  practice.  Of  course  any  man  may  go  occaaion- 
iUy.  You  hare  seen  other  men  that  had  been  drinking,  that  you  knew 
had  been  drinking? 

A.    I  have^  sir. 

Q.  W^  in  what  respect  did  his  conduct  and  demeanor  compare 
with  men  that  yem  knew  had  been  drinking? 

A.  Well  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  to  me,  of  men  that  I  had 
Ken  who  bad  been  dimking. 
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Q.  Was  the  judge  at  that  time  in  your  opinion'  under  the  influenoa 
of  intoxicating  drinks  ? 

A.     He  was,  some  portions  of  the  time,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  While  on  the  bench  in  court.     A.     Yes. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  that  would  at  all  confimi 
your  belief  that  he  had  been  drinking? 

A.     I  had  at  one  time  time,  and  only  once. 

Q.    What  was  that  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  strange  as^  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  thtf 
judge.  I  was  in  the  street,  either  immediately  after  the  adjouramenf 
of  the  court  or  just  before  the  session  of  court,  talking  with  another  gen- 
tleman on  the  street,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  ' 

Q.     Just  before  the  session  ;  when,. at  noon?  ! 

A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  at  noon  or  in  the  momiug.  It  was 
just  at  the  close  at  noon,  or  the  morning  session,  or  at  the  close  of  thil 
session  of  the  court  at  night,  I  couldn't  say  which.  The  judge  canu 
down  and  spoke  to  this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  made  some  very  offi 
hand  and  peculiar  remarks.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  just  what  he  said  aC 
what  it  was,  but  it  led  me  to  believe  that  the  judge  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

Q.    The  manner  of  his  speech?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  cannot  recollect  the  language  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  language.  It  has  gone  from  me.  It  was  s 
long  time  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  in  your  mind  at  that  time  but  what 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated,  or  is  it  simply  an  impression  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  object  to  that  as  leading.  Let  the  witness  state  tha 
facts. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  I  think  that  is  leading,  and  I  think  it  is  a| 
very  doubtful  competency. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  respondent  can  take  the  witness. 

CROSS-EX  AMIN  ATION. 

By  Mr  'Sanborn. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  at  that  time,  Mr.  Livermore? 

A.  I  was  living  on  my  farm. 

Q.  Are  you  a  former?     A.     Well,  I  have  a  farm. 

Q.  Were  you  a  farmer  them  ?    A.     I  was. 

Q^  Were  you  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  also. 

A^  I  was  not. 

Q^  How  far  did  you  live  out  of  the  town  ? 

A  My  farm  joins  the  corporation.     It  is,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  hal£ 

Q^  How  large  a  farm  have  you?    A.     One  hundred  and  sixty  acres^ 

Q  Did  vou  reside  on  it?    A.     I  did. 

Q  How  long  did  you  reside  there  ? 

A*.  Somewhere — well  I  came  into  that  country  in  1866,  and  I  have  nf- 

sided  in  the  same  place  ever  since,  and  I  reside  there  now. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  judge  of  probate  ?    A.     I  was  not. 

Q.  You  held  no  office  ?    A.     I  held  no  county  office  at  that  time, 

Q.  Were  you  a  party  to  any  of  the  suits  tried  in  the  court? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  a  practicing  lawyer  ?    A.     No,  sir, 

Q.  .Were  you  a  juror  ?    A.    No,  sir. 
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Q  Your  attendance  in  court  then  was  a  matter  of  general  interest  in 
tiie  proceedings  of  the  court,  without  any  special  occasion  to  be  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  attend  court  every  day  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say  that  I  was  there  every  day,  but  think  I  was. 

Q.  It  wasn't  a  very  busy  season  for  farmers  and  you  attended  on  the 
court? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  spent  nearly  all  the  time  in  which  the  court  Was  in  session 
in  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  out  and  in.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  was  there  all  the 
time,  and  I  wasn't;  but  generally  I  was  in  attendance  when  court  was  in 
KBsion  except  in  the  evenings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  court  held  evening  sessions,  generallv, 
it  that  term? 

A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    How  were  the  terms  held  during  the  day? 

A.    I  could  not  say  the  precise  hour. 

Q.    How  many  recesses  were  there? 

A.  Well,  they  were  quite  frequent,  I  think  as  many  as  two  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  more. 

Q.    TTie  sessions  opened  early,  as  early  as  8  o'clock,  or  half  past  8? 

A.    I  could  not  say  how  early  they  opened. 

Q.    And  held  until  half  past  12? 

A-    That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.    And  opened  again  at  half  past  one? 

A.    That  is  t£e  usual  hour. 

Q.    Can  you  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not? 

A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  precise  hour,  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  hours,  not  enough  to  remember. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  talk  with  the  judge,  or  personal  acquaintance 
with  him  until  such  time  as  he  spoke  to  you  on  the  street? 

A.    I  never  had. 

Q.  And  never  knew  anything  about  the  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
or  his  habits  on  the  bench?    A.     No.  sir. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  serious  and  austere,  or  whether  he  was  jovial, 
free  and  easy  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench? 

A.    I  never  saw  the  gentleman  until  he  came  there. 

Q.  During  the  first  week  you  saw  nothing  that  lead  you  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  discharging  his  duties  properly,  did  you? 

A.  W^ell,  as  I  said,  during  the  first  part  of  the  term  I  saw  nothing 
that  was  unusual  particularly. 

Q.    The  business   was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn:  Now  I  object  to  that  kind  of  questions.  I  pre- 
fer that  the  <K)un8el  should  ask  proper  questions. 

The  President  pro  tern :    Go  on  with  the  examination  gentlemen. 

Q.    The  business  was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  I  am  competent  to  judge,  whether  legal 
business  was  done  in  a  proper  manner  or  not,  I  was  no  lawyer. 

Q.    As  far  as  vou  know  it  was,  was  it  not? 

A.    I  saw  nothing. 

Q.  Now,  on  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  think  you  noticed  in 
Judge  Cox  presiding  upon  the  bench,  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liqnois? 


I 

A.  *l  couldnH.  my  the  |»reciBe  dates.  I  miw  him  one  or  two  tiai6| 
wh«n  I  thought  by  the  judge's  appeamnce  that  he  had  been  drinkiiifl^  -I 
could  not  say  as  he  had  been  drinKing.  I  have  not  seen  him  drinkwif 
that  was  my  impnession. 

Q.  He  didn't  do  any  outrageoud  act  while  presiding  that  led  ycna  to 
believe  that,  that  you  can  !?emember,  did  he?    A.    He  did  not. 

Q.     He  did  not  fail  to  do  any  of  the  duties  as  a  judge  to  such  an 
tent  that  your  attention  was  called  to  it  so  you  can  remember  il,  did 

A.    My  attention  was  not  called  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Then  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench  there  was  no  failure  to  dLiB^ 
charge  his  duties  which  led  you  to  believe  that. 

'  A.    I  saw  no  marked  failure  of  that  kind  that  I  thought  any  thio^  ^ 
that  kind. 

Q.  And  no  act  of  commission  on  his  part  which  led  you  to  thi&iii 
he  was  intoxicated  ?     A.     No.  -i 

Q.     You  cannot  call  to  mind  the  occasion  when  this  was  ?  I 

A.     Not  particularly,  no. 

Q.     Can't  tell  what  "was  being  tried  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  there  were  very  few  cases  tried  at  that  term  of  couft  II 
remember.  j 

Q.    Can't  tell  what  motion  was  being  made  or  what  action  was  hrlml 
had  in  the  court  at  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  can  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  cannot. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  morning,  or  afternoon  or 
ing  that  anv  of  these  one  or  two  times  were  ? 

A.    Well,  my  recollection  is,  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Well,  how  was  it,  once  or  twice  that  you  thought  you  no 
something  in  his  demeanor  that  was  peculiar? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  how  many  times  ;  I  had  no  int^erest  in  the 
actions  that  were  being  tried  in  court,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  pay 
so  much  attention. 

Q.  When  you  met  the  judge  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  before  or  after 
the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  he  made  the  remarks  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  who  was,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  ttoir 
that  it  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  M.  Paine,  but  I  would  not 
say  that  it  was  him  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.     Where  is  he  ? 

A.    He  is  living  there  in  the  township  of  Fainnount. 

Q.    What  is  his  business.     A.    Farmer. 

Q.    How  near  to  the  village  ?    A.    About  four  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  and  the  judge  were  personally  ac^ 
quainted  ? " 

A.     I  think  not,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  these  remarks  were  made,  was  the  judge  walking  along^ . 
going  to  or  from  court  ? 

A.    He  either  came  from  the  court  room,  down,  and  was  pacing  to  i 
the  hotel,  or  somewhere,  or  coming  to  the  court  room,  I  couldn't  iay 
which. 

Q.     And  this  was  on  the  street? 

A-  Right  on  the  street,  immediately  in  front  of  Mr.  WoUeaton's  siore^ ; 
or  hist  to  the  south  side. 

Q.  And  he  stopped  and  made  some  remarks  which  you  cannot  tn^] 
actly  remember,  and  went  on  ? 
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Jl  Yes  he  did. 

(^  Did  you  notice  as  he  approached,  that  he  staggered  or  did  not 

.  straight? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  notice  him  at  all  until  he  came  np.  • 

Q.  He  seemed  to  walk  all  right?    A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  as  he  went  away  he  seemed  to  walk  all  right? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  anything  in  his  walk  at  all,  but   what  was  all 

^    Well  now  what  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  demeanor  that  you 
ced  on  these  one  or  two  occasions. 

Well,  I  dont  know  as  I  can  explain  or  exactly  say  what  his  par- 

r  demeanor  was. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Hasn't  the  witness  gone  over  that  pretty 

y?    It  strikes  me  that  he  has  described  the  matter  very  fully  once. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  think  he  did  upon  direct  examination,  but  upon 

cross-examination  he  has  not  been  asked  any  questions,  I  believe. 
The  Pesident,  pro  tern.    Go  on. 

The  Witness.  Well  he  made  some  peculiar  remarks  ;  they  have  gone 
me  now;  it  has  been  so  long  I  cannot  remember  just  what  they 
€re,  but  it  was  so  peculiar,  coming  from  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
rfect  stranger,  that  it  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  on  account  of 
rinking. 

Now  you  saw  nothing  in  his  appearance  on  the  bench  or  de- 
or  in  U)e  discharge  of  his  duties  that  led  you  to  think  he  was 
k,  did  you? 

I  did  see  him  in  the  court  room  when  I  supposed  or  thought 
he  had  been  drinking.     He  showed  it  I  thought. 


ROBERT  TATLOR 


on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 


DIRECT  examination 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 
%    What  is  your  name,  residence  and  occupation. 
A.    My  name  is  Robert  Taylor ;  I  reside  at  Kasson,  in  Dodge  county, 

of  Minnesota ;  my  business  is  that  of  the  practice  of  law. 
Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.    I  do. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
i.    About  six  or  8evei\  years,  I  think. 

Q.    Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  at  Waseca  some  time  in 
le  latter  part  of  the  month  of  March  or  in  the  latter  part  of  April  in 

year  1879?    A.    I  was  there  two  days  of  that  term. 
Q.    Give  us  as  near  as  possible  the  dates  ? 
A.    I  was  there  first  1  think  in  the  latter  part  or  the  29th  day  of 

;h ;  and  then  a  week  later  than  that  again,  on  the  5th  day  of  April. 
Q.    Did  von  observe  the  respondent  on  the  bench  on  the  29th  day  of 

?      ' 

A.    I  saw  him  on  the  bench  on  that  day.     I  did  not  give  very  close 
ittention,  however,  on  that  day. 
Q.    Had  you  any  business  before  the  court  on  the  following  week,  on 

&th  of  April?    A.    I  had. 
Q.    State  what  it  was  ? 
38 
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Q.  Had  he  been  drinking  to  your  knowledge  at  that  1 
Uhn? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  had  been  drinking  a  drop. 

Q.     Had  you  seen  him  intoxicated  on  the  street? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  have,  and  I  might  have,  but  I 
led  about  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt  in  your  mind  about  hie  inCozicii 
time? 

A,     I  have  no  doubt:  no,  sir. 

KB-CBOSS   EXAUINATIOK. 

Q.     What  day  of  the  term  did  that  Kelly  case  commence 

Q.  I  don't  know  but  It  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried,  b 
my  recollection. 

A.    How  long  did  that  term  last? 

A,    I  cant  tell  you;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.     When  did  uie  term  commence  ? 

A.     I  don't  know;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.     What  other  cases  were  tried  there  ?    A.     I  don't  ren 

Q.     What  case  was  tried  immediately  before  the  Kelly  cai 

A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  When  was  it  in  the  trial  of  the  Kelly  case  that  you  I 
or  thought  you  noticed,  the  apparent  intoxication  of  Judge 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  precise  time,  but  it  was  du: 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  jury  were  empanelled  i 
whether  it  was  in  the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  in  the  forenoon,  but  I  wouldn't  i 
tain. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  entitled,  8 
Raschke,  tried  at  that  term  ? 

A.     I  think  I  recollect  the  case. 

Q.     You  dont  know  when  it  was  tried  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  tried  that  term. 
I  assisted  in  the  trial  of  that  case. 

Q.     In  that  case  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he? 

A.  The  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  all  through  the  term  ■ 
ception  of  this  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly. 

Q.  And  he  conimcneed  to  get  intoxicated  first,  as  soon  t 
in  on  that  case,  and  kept  on  as  long  as  the  case  lasted  and  tb 
again? 

A.  I  don't  knew  how  soon  he  got  right,  but  it  lasted 
case. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  business  after  that  case,  m» 
mente,  &c.? 

A.  I  dont  recollect  of  anything.  I  dont  think  there  w 
in  which  I  was  interested,  but  there  mipht  have  been  somel 

Q.  At  any  of  these  times  can  you  give  us  the  appeara 
actions  of  the  Judge  which  showed  to  your  mind  that  he 
icated  at  all  ? 

A.  I  dont  recollect  anything  except  that  his  chaive  wai 
peculiar,  but  it  waa  his  general  appearance  that  I  judged 
paUy. 
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:  A.  WeD,  I  think  that  if  ever  I  aaw  a  roan  under  the  inftwenoe  of 
liquor  that  was  not  positively  drunk,  and  yet  incapable,  I  think  I  saw 
judge  Ck)x  in  that  condition.  What  I  mean  to  say,  is  so  drunk  that  he 
mtB  incapable,— not  deprived  of  the  use  of  mind  or  bo<ly  altogether, 

(i  Vow  do  yon  think  the  buaineBa  of  the  court  was  imi)eded  or  af-t 
iected  on  either  of  these  two  occasions  by  what  you  saw  in  his  con- 
dition? 

A.    Weil,  I  think— 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  that  question  ;  we  don't  think  that 
it  a  fair  question,  at  least  it  is  not  germane  to  this  examination.  W^ 
havent  asked  him  that.    I  donH.  think  we  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     Well  we  insist. 

The  Prebi1>ent  pro.  tern.  Well  I  suppose  the  facte,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
would  be  the  things  to  diaw  out 

Mr.  Sakborn.    Well,  was  the  business  of  the  court  impeded? 

A.  Well,  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  during  the  session,  which  last- 
ed from  12  to  15  days,  there  were  but  four  cases  tried,  1  think.  There 
may  have  been  some  other  busii\ess  done.  And  I  think  there  was  a 
Mise  of  demoralization  existing  among  all  present,  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days. 

Senator  Gilfillan  C.  D.  Speak  a  little  louder.  We  did  not  catch 
that  last  aentenoe. 

The  Witness.  I  say  the  facts  are  these  :  I  think  that  during  a  teru> 
lasting  from  10  to  15  days,  there  were  but  this  Archie  McDonald  case, 
liiat  haa  been  mentioned,  and  one  civil  case, — ^lasting  but  a  short  time — 
and  two  other  cases  which  went  rather  by  default ;  and  I  say  I  think 
there  was  a  sense  of  general  demoralization  existing  among  all;  that 
there  was  not  much  use  to  try  to  do  business.  Something  ot  that  kind* 
lliat  was  the  impression  I  had,  and  it  was  talked  and  so  generally  un- 
deratood. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  way  you  got  your  impression  from  what  you 
nay  have  heard  said  ? 

A.    No,  air.    I  waa  right  there  ;  I  was  able  to  form  my  own  opinion^ 

Q.    The  McDonald  case  took  how  many  days  ? 

A.    I  think  five,  drawing  a  jury,  and  empanelling  the  jury. 

Q.    The  decision  of  the  case  took  two  or  three  days  ? 

A.    No,  sir  the  deeision  of  the  case  did  not  take  a  day. 
.  Q.    And  yet  you  say  the  judge  held  oourt  right  along  every  day  ? 

A.    There  was  something  being  done  of  some  character  or  other. 

Q.    He  was  occupied  all  the  time  ? 

A.    Well  the  court  did  not  adjourn  I  don't  think,  over  any  particular 
day  that  it  was  in  session.    It  waa  the  longest  term  I  think  at  that  time 
wt  we  ever  bad. 
t   Q.    Were  these  more  than  eight  days'  session. 

A.    My  impression  is — 

Q-  W^«  well  you  swear  that  there  were  more  than  nine  days  with- 
out svearinfi;  to  your  inippession  ? 

A.    I  would  not  swe^  to  it,  that  is  my  impression.  > 

Q.    Why  do  you  sfteak  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  ? 

A.    Because  that  is  my  impression. 

Senator  Campbell.  >lr.  President,  as  to  the  ho^r  fixed,  by  the  <x>urt 
for  adjournment.  I  desire  to  offer  a  resolution  with  the  understanding 
that  it  lie  over  until  morning. 
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The  President  fro  tern.  Unless  objection  is  made  the  motion  will  be 
heard. 

The  Clerk,  reading.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  presiding  officer  to  report  such  additional  rules  as  may  be  neoee- 
sary  for  the  government  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  coart  of  impeachment 

Senator  Campbell.  I  desire  to  state  my  reasons  for  ottering  this.  Ik 
is  apparent  at  this  time  that  our  rules  are  to  be  limited  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  this  court  of  impeachment.  The  committee  previously  ap* 
pointed  which  reported  some  rules,  more  particularly  for  the  organu^ 
tion  of  the  court,  and  for  the  government  of  it, — a  majority  of  the  ooiM 
mittee  has  been  absent,  and  I  nave  no  evidence  that  the  Chairman  of  thtt 
committee  intends  to  be  present  during  the  session. 

The  President  ]:>ro  tern.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  a  resolutfoa.! 
was  introduced  by  myself  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  session,  imi 
substance  the  resolution  already  ofiered,  req[uiring  the  judiciary  conun^ 
tee  to  frame  such  other  and  further  rules  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  pretaJ 
ises. 

Senator  Campbell.  Well  I  will  let  the  resolution  lie  over,  as  I  said  ^ 
intended  to  do,  until  morning,  and  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  XMJ 
port,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  it  up  again.  We  have  nowi 
proceeded  two  days  with  the  trial,  and  I  have  seen  none  of  them,  and  if' 
they  report  rules  I  shall  not  urge  the  matter  further.  Otherwiae  ,1  shaft 
insist  upon  the  resolution. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  have 
days'  proceedings  of  this  court  printed,  so  as  to  have  copies  of  the  sam^, 
laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  members,  by  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  foUowii^i 
day. 

Senator  Rice.  I  believe  in  the  Page  Impeachment  case,  we  had  oon* . 
siderable  trouble  in  regard  to  getting  our  journal  printed,  and  I  believe 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  have  the  journal  pnnted  and  laid  on  oarj 
desk  at  ten  o'clock  the  day  following,  and  I  would  ask  the  Senator  | 
from  Dakota,  to  change  his  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  10  o'clock  of  the  : 
second  day. 

Senator  Adams.     I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Senator  D.  Buck  offered  the  following  amendment : 

Resolved,  That  the  Reporter  be  instructed  and  directed  not  to  print  or 
publish  any  remarks  or  discussions  upon  the  questions  in  r^ard  to  rales 
or  method  of  procedure  unless  it  relaties  to  the  merits  of  the  trial. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given,  the  resolution  and  amendments  went 
over,  ^  . 

Senator  Powers  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Readvedj  That  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  nmke  any  chaii» 
ges  in  the  report  of  the  phonographeis,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given  the  resolution  went  over  under  the  rules. 

Senator  Crooks  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  went  over  an* 
der  the  rules,  notice  of  debate  having  been  given  : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  President  of  the  Senate,  be  authorized  and  request-  ■ 
ed  to  appoint  an  additional  page. 

The  Court  then  adjourned.  / 


TwammLXr  9^-  ^%  I8tt-  m 


TENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  12th,  1881 

The  Benafe  met  at  10  o'cIodiL  a.  m,,  and  waB  called  to  ordar  hj  the 
hmieat. 

The  roU  bdng  called,  the  following  Senators  anawered  to  their  ammb  : 

Mjesn.  Aaker,  Adamsi  BonAiweTl,  Buck  &  F^  Buck  D.,  CampbeU, 
Gttde,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johoaott  A.  M..  Joho* 
Mi  F.  I.^  JotuftBon  R.  B.y  Langdon,  Macdoaald,  McLaoithlio,  Mealey,. 
Xiller,  MorriBon,  Officer,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Thaller,  ShaUeetk 
SwDKm,  Tifbny,  Wheat,  White,  WiUdne  aad  Wilson. 

Ibe  Senate,  sittiiig  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
Jiuiieial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
the  House  of  Aepresentatives. 

The  SeatjgeantHat-Anns  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Managem  appointed  by  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  to  oonduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  ilon.  Henry  6.  Hicks,  Hon.  Jamee  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  GonkI,  Hon.  A.  G.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
md  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  ohamber  and  took  the  seats 
iBE^ed  them. 

K%L  JuMen  Cox,  aeeompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
tlK  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

!:!enator  Powers.  The  resolution  introduced  last  night,  upon  which 
I  Senator  gave  notice  of  debate,  directed  the  reporters  not  to  allow  any 
Senator  or  any  other  person  to  tamper  with  their  report  after  the  record 
Iw  been  transcribed  by  them.  It  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to 
JKHB  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  statement  that 
vumade  here  yesterday.  I  supposed  that  the  reporters,  being  sworn 
>give  a  fair  and  impartial  report  of  the  proceedings,  would  not  permit 
tny  Senator,  or  any  attorney  on  either  side,  to  tamp^  with  the  record 
amrit  bad  been  made  out,  and  especially  after  it  had  been  put  jnto 
(Rnt  It  would  he  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  member  of  thia  Senate 
or  Court,  aft^r  he  had  made  a  speech  which  had  been  replied  to  by  some 
person,  and,  perhaps,  shown  to  be  absurd,  to  so  change  the  original 
vording  of  his  speech  as  to  make  another  materially  different  to  the  one 
to  which  his  opponent  had  replied.  One  of  our  witty  American 
vriterB  says,  ^Hhat  it  is  very  wrenching  to  strike  hard  at  nothiae,"  and 
it  would  make  a  man  who  had  made  a  speech  apj^ear  very  absnrd  if  the 
origiiml  tenor  and  meaning  of  the  speech  to  wnich  he  had  replied  was 
^rwards  changed  by  revision.  Ana  tiiis  is  so,  not  only  as  to  the  at- 
torneys, but  as  to  the  witness.  A  witness  might  ffO  to  one  of  the  re- 
portere  and  have  him  ehange  his  whole  evidence.  The  proposition  is  so 
lelf  evident  that  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  up  any  time  in  dis^HMSing  the 
qoestion ;  but  I  wish  to  call  up  the  resolution  again  and  take  a  vote  up* 
ihi  H,  beo^uae  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  person  here  who,  for  a  mo- 
■ent)  would  think  of  allowing  any  speeches^  or  evidence  to  be  ohanged 
vfier  delivery,  unless  it  were  some  slight  verbal  alterations  which  might 
haaoeisary  ia  tbe  judgment  of  the  reporter,  to  avoid  repetitions,  gra- 
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matical  mistakes  or  tautological  errors,  a  practice  which  has  always  ex- 
ifited. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows  : 

"  That  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  change  in  thi 
report  of  the  phonographer  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate." 

\^he  question  being  put  by  the  chair  upoh  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  ,.       - 

The  resolution*  was  adopted.  '       '  , 

'  Senat6r  Adams.  I  Wish  to  call  up  the  resolution  that  I  introdaoed 
yesterday  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  this  oourt,  M 
\i  went  over  under  notice  of  debate.  1  do  not  desire  to  discuss  it  thil 
morning  at  all.  I  propose  that  the  measure  6hall  stand  or  faU  fairly  up< 
oh  its  merits  without  any  discussion. 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oil  A^v 
<x>unts. 

Senator  Campbell  called  up  the  resolution  before  offered  by  .him  pnk 
tiding  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  upon  further  and  pePj 
tnanent  rules  for  the  government  of  the  court. 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  President  pro  tern,  the  resolution  as  originaHj 
drawn  was  amended  by  adding  "  and  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
whdrfi  the  matter  was  herteto  referred  be  excused  from  that  duty." 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted.  ! 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  appointment  of  the  members  of  tha| 
committee  will  be  deferred  until  the  President  of  "the  Senate  ii 
in  his  seat. 

If  there  are  no  farther  preliminary  questions  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  regular  business.  - 

J.  A.   EVfiRETT, 

I  ■ 

Sworn  oh  behalf  of  the  State  testified  :  I 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
Q,    Where  ao  you  reside  ? 
A.    Fairmount,  Martin  county,  Minnesota.  i 

■Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

•  A.    Six  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  , 

'.  A.  Post  master  and  insurance  agent. 

Q,/  How  long  have  you  acted  as  postmaster  ?  j 

A,  Something  over  four  yeafte.  •  \ 

'  Q,  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action?    A.    I  do.  \ 

Q,  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.'  Since  January,  1878, 1  believe. 

'  Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Fairmount,  in  January,  1878?    A.     I  did,   , 

•  Q.  What  was  his  busimess  there  ? 

•  A.  He  was  judge  of  the  district  court. 

Q.     Was  he  there  holding  court?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  in  attendance  upon  that  term  of  court? 

A.    Well,  some  little  ;  perhaps  an  hour  a  day,  on  the  average. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  judge  at  any  ol 
the  times  that  you  were  present,  as  to  sobriety,  and  if  so,  what  was^ 
condition  ?  j 

A.     He  was  sober  every  time  I  saw  him,  with  one  exception,  I  thiid^ 

Q,     What  was  that  exception  ? 

I 
_j 
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A.  On  one  occasion  I  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  in  my  opinion  he  was  so  far  intoxicated  that  his 
mind  was  confused. 

Q.    Was  that  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  actually  in  session  ?  - 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  at  that  time  when  the  judge,  undertook  to  isdue  a 
special  venire  for  a  petit  jury. 

Q.    A  petit  jury  or  a  grand  jury . 

A.  A  petit  jury.  After  the  petit  jury  had  been  discharged  and  sofn9 
of  the  indictments  had  been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury.  I  was  fora 
man  of  that  secMid  grand  iury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  habits,  as  to  whether  he  had 
be^  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    I  dont  know.    I  never  saw  him  drink  any. 

Q.  You  never  were  in  a  saloon  with  him,  ana  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  this  ? 

A.  I  think  some  time  in  the  afternoon  ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  ii 
sow. 

GROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox,  Mr.  Everett. 

A.    Some  of  the  first  days  of  the  term. 

Q.    You  never  knew  him  before  ? 

A.    No,  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  called  as  a  grand  juror ;  what  day  of  the 
tenn? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  day,  but  I  think  one  of  the  first 
days  of  the  second  week  of  the  term  :  that  is  mv  recollection  of  it.  I 
think  we  were  in  session  some  two  or  three  davs. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  grand  juror? 

A.    I  say  I  think  some  two  or  three  days. 

Q.    Did  vou  serve  until  the  close  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  think  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  term,  either  the  last  or  th« 
next  to  the  last  was  the  day  that  we  were  discharged.  These  dates  I 
cannot  give  exactly,  nor  the  time,  because  I  have  npt  thought  of  it  firom 
that  day  until  this. 

Q.  During  the  sessions  of  the  court  which  you  attended,  business 
was  transacted  by  the  judge  in  the  usual  course  with  this  one  excep- 
tion?   A.  .  I  think  so. 

Q.    Transacted  well?    A.     So  far  as  I  knew.  .  -» 

Q.  He  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was  doing,  and  facilitated  bus- 
ings?   A.    Every  other  time. 

Q.    No  demoralization  or  any  indication  of  it  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  anything  iexcept  on  that  one  occasion.  > 

Q.    And  you  were  there  until  the  last  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  town.  I  was  not  in  the  court  perhaps  over  an  hour 
a  day,  and  perhaps  not  that.  The  longest  time  I  was  ever  in  court  was 
when  the^rand  jury  were  charged  and  when  they  were  discharged.  At 
those  two  tiines,  I  was  there  longer  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.    You  ca^ue  in  and  brought  your  indictments  in  the  vsual  course, 
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there  are  poiixts  in  it  that  I  was  afraid  of,  but  th&t  he  w 
take  eonie  chances  and  if  he  consented  to  a  new  trial  he  m 
but  I  thought  he  had  an  even  chance  at  least  to  win,  and  1: 
do  as  I  thought  best. 

-  Q,  Will  you  deny  that  you  said  at  the  time  that  it  wai 
&ult  that  you  had  lost  the  case  ? 

A.     I  said  heoause  Judge  Cox  was  drunk.    I  say  it  now. 

Q.     That  isn't  the  question.     Did  you  state  that  it  wai 
feult  that  you  lost  the  case  ? 

A.     I  think  I  said  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.     Was  J.  J.  Kelley  your  client? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  he  was. 

Mr.  Manner  Dunn.     I  call  the  attention  of  the  witness 
ification  four  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  state,  Mr.  President,  that  » 
very. much  obliged  to  the  managers  if  they  would  not  pre 
^  fication  at  this  time.  We  liave,  in  our  answer,  interpoei 
objection  to  these  specifications,  and  before  any  evidence  : 
under  them  we  desire  to  ai^ue  that  objection.  I  might  sa; 
instance,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  argue  it  now.  It  is 
volving  probably  some  very  nice  questions  of  law  and  of  i 
rights,  and  we  would  prefer  very  much  if  it  were  convt 
Board  of  Managers  to  let  the  matters  under  the  specificatit 
later  in  the  trial.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  cai 
points  *hat  we  have  raised  in  our  answer  in  regard  to  the 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  not  be  necea 
to  go  in  ten  new  and  independent  charges  ;  that  either  the 
.,the  charges  will  not  amount  to  auvthing,  or  it  will  be  show 
enough  on  the  charges  that  they  have  as  to  make  itunnecf 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  doubtful  matters  ;  and  I  dt 
a  matter  of  courtesy  upon  the  part  of  the  managers,  to  be 
to  aigue  and  present  these  points  in  a  proper  way  before  t 
that  we  can  cleariy  present  the  points  involved  and  do  j 
-  client  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  suppose  any  interest  will  t 
delay. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  So  far  as  the  management  is  c 
simply  have  a  desire  to  put  in  our  evidence  here  at  the  e 
cable  moment,  so  to  save  the  time  of.  the  Senate  and  e 
State.  This  witness  is  an  important  witness  upon  two  or 
specifications.  He  is  here  now  upon  the  stand  ready  to  t 
we  shall  have  finished  with  this  witness  we  shall  dischaigt 
is  not  now  permitted  to  testify  he  will  have  to  be  subpcena 
and  come  down  here  on  some  other  occasion.  I  did  not  le 
moment  that  there  was  any  legal  ai^u me nt  to  be  madeupo 
fications.  I  had  supposed  that  the  Senate  had  ruled  u 
that  the  ruling  had  been  carried  into  efiect  by  the  Senate  ii 
.  the  evidence.  I  would  surest  that  the  testimony  be  takei 
upon  further  argument,  it  should  be  found  that  it  ough 
been  received,  it  can,  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  be  struck  ou 
not  see  any  reason  now  why  the  testimony  should  not  be 
testimony  will  apply  also  to  article  18,  the  habitual  drunkt 
Every  one  of  these  particular  acts  of  intoxication  in  the  ( 
managers,  applies  to  article  18. 
.  Mi.  Abctander.    I  b^  leave  to  state  that  I  undetataa 
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A.  About  flixtaen  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  Occupation  or  business? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  present. 

Q"  Do  you  hold  any  offacial  position  in  the  county? 

A.  I  am  judge  of  probate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action,  Judge  Cox? 

A.  Not  personally,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  him  when  you  see  him? 

A  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him? 

A.  At  the  time  that  he  held  the  term  of  court  in  Fairmount. 

Q.  W^hat  year  was  thai? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  1878. 

Q.  In  what  month?    A.     In  January. 

Q«  W^ere  you  present  at  that  term  of* court,  any  of  the  time,  judge? 

A.  I  was  present  most  of  the  time  ip  the  day  tin^e. 

Q.  Did  you  obBerve  the  condition  <rf  the  presiding  judge  at  that  term 
«f  court  in  regard  to  his  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A  I  obe^ved  his  condition. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  court  here  present  what  his  condition  was 
u  you  observed  it  at  any  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  forepart  of  that  term  of  court. 
that  was  peculiar,  or  different  from  other  men.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  term  of  court  I  did. 

(^  What  did  you  ol)6erve  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  there  wae  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  a{>pearance  of  the 

Senator  Powers.     Will  the  witness  speak  a  little  louder? 

The  WrrNBss.  There  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  judge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ;  it  was  different  from  the  first. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  in  hi&  personal  appearance,  or  in  his 
demeanor  or  actions  ?    A.     In  his  demeanor  or  actions. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  respect  did  be  differ  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
lenn? 

A.  Well,  he  appeared  to  be  considerably  more  free  and  easy  in  his 
maimers,  and  in  bis  acticms  >  his  countenance  appeared  to  bare  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  ;  the  expression  of  his  eyes  bat!  changed. 

Q.  Did  ^ou  have  any  reason  to  attribute  that  change  of  appearance 
to  any  particular  cause,  if  ao,  what  was  it? 

A.  I  had  no  persiHial  knowledge  or  any  reajdon  to  belie\'e  so,  only 
that  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  judge  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  didn't  see  him  drink? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  see  him  drink. 

(i.    Did  you  see  him  go  to  saloons  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  do  not  go  to  saloons  yourself?     A.     Not  often. 

Q-  Well,  I  mean  as  a  practice.  Of  course  any  man  mav  go  occaaton- 
i&y.  You  have  seen  other  men  that  had  been  drinking,  tnat  you  knew 
had  been  drinking? 

A.    I  bav^  sir. 

(^  Weil,  in  what  reepect  did  his  conduct  and  demeanor  compare 
with  men  that  you  knew  had  been  drinking? 

A.  Well  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  to  me,  of  men  that  I  had 
seen  who  bad  been  dniUong. 
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Q.  Was  the  judge  at  that  time  in  your  opinion'  under  the  infiuenot 
of  intoxicating  drinks  ? 

A.     He  was,  some  portions  of  the  time,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  While  on  the  bench  in  court.     A.     Yes. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  that  would  at  all  confirm 
your  belief  that  he  had  been  drinking? 

A.     I  had  at  one  time  time,  and  only  once. 

Q.    What  was  that? 

A.  I  thought  it  strange  as^  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
judge.  I  was  in  the  street,  either  immediately  after  the  adjournm^ 
of  the  court  or  just  before  the  session  of  court,  talking  with  another  geib 
tleman  on  the  street,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q.     Just  before  the  session  ;  when,. at  noon? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it 'was  at  noon  or  in  the  morniug.  It  wai 
just  at  the  close  at  noon,  or  the  morning  session,  or  at  the  close  of  tU 
session  of  the  court  at  night,  I  couldn't  say  which.  The  judge  caiui 
down  and  spoke  to  this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  made  some  very  oft 
hand  and  peculiar  remarks.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  just  what  he  said  ol 
what  it  was,  but  it  led  me  to  believe  that  the  judge  was  under  the  in? 
fluence  of  liquor. 

Q.    The  manner  of  his  speech?    A.    Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.     You  cannot  recollect  the  language  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  language.  It  has  gone  from  me.  It  was  i 
long  time  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  in  your  mind  at  that  time  but  whal 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated,  or  is  it  simply  an  impression  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  object  to  that  as  leading.  Let  the  witness  state  tbi 
facts. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  I  think  that  is  leading,  and  I  think  it  is  ol 
very  doubtful  competency. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  respondent  can  take  the  witness. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr  'Sanborn. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  at  that  time,  Mr.  Livermore? 

A.  I  was  living  on  my  farm. 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer?    A.    Well,  I  have  a  farm. 

Q.  Were  you  a  farmer  them  ?    A.     I  was. 

Q,  Were  you  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  also. 

A,  I  was  not. 

Q  How  far  did  you  live  out  of  the  town  ? 

A  My  farm  joins  the  corporation.     It  is,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  haU 

Q^  How  large  a  farm  have  you  ?    A.     One  hundred  and  sixty  acrei 

Q[  Did  you  reside  on  it?     A.     I  did. 

Q  How  long  did  you  reside  there  ? 

A'.  Somewhere — well  I  came  into  that  country  in  1866,  and  I  have  r^ 

sided  in  the  same  place  ever  since,  and  I  reside  there  now. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  iudge  of  probate?    A.     I  was  not. 

Q.  You  held  no  office?    A.     I  held  no  county  office  at  that  time, 

Q.  Were  you  a  party  to  any  of  the  suits  tried  in  the  court? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  a  practicing  lawyer?    A.     No,  sir, 

Q.  .Were  you  ajuror?    A.    if o,  sir. 


r 
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Q    Your  attendance  in  court  then  was  a  matter  of  general  interest  in 
the  proceeding  of  the  court,  without  any  special  occasion  to  be  there  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Did  you  attend  court  every  day  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say  that  I  was  there  every  day,  but  think  I  was. 
Q.    It  wasn't  a  very  busy  season  for  formers  and  you  attended  on  the 
court? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  spent  nearly  all  the  time  in  which  the  court  was  in  session 
in  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  out  and  in.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  was  there  all  the 
time,  and  I  wasn't;  but  generally  I  was  in  attendance  when  court  was  in 
KEsion  except  in  the  evenings. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  the  court  held  evening  sessions,  generally, 
k  that  term  ? 
A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    How  were  the  terms  held  during  the  day? 
A.    I  could  not  say  the  precise  hour. 
Q.    How  many  recesses  were  there? 

A,    Well,  they  were  quite  frequent,   I  think  as  many  as  two  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  more. 
Q.    The  sessions  opened  early,  as  early  as  8  o'clock,  or  half  past  8? 
A.    I  could  not  say  how  early  they  opened. 
Q.    And  held  untn  half  past  12? 

A.    That  I  could  not  sav. 

Q.    And  opened  again  at  half  past  one? 

A.    That  is  tie  usual  hour. 

Q.    Can  you  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not? 

A.    1  could  not  say  as  to  the  precise  hour,  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  hours,  not  enough  to  remember. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  talk  with  the  judge,  or  personal  acquaintance 
with  him  until  such  time  as  he  spoke  to  you  on  the  street? 

A.    I  never  had. 

Q.  And  never  knew  anything  about  the  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
a  his  habits  on  the  bench?    A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  serious  and  austere,  or  whether  he  was  jovial, 
fee  and  easy  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench? 

A.    I  never  saw  the  gentleman  until  he  came  there. 

Q.  During  the  first  week  you  saw  nothing  that  lead  you  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  discharging  his  duties  properly,  did  you? 

A,  Well,  as  I  said,  during  the  first  part  of  the  term  I  saw  nothing 
that  was  unusual  particularly. 

Q.    The  business   was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn:  Now  I  object  to  that  kind  of  questions.  I  pre- 
fer that  the  counsel  should  ask  proper  questions. 

The  President  pro  tern :    Go  on  with  the  examination  gentlemen. 

Q.    The  business  was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  I  am  competent  to  judge,  whether  legal 
business  was  done  in  a  proper  manner  or  not,  I  was  no  lawyer. 

Q.    As  far  as  you  know  it  was,  was  it  not? 

A.    I  saw  nottiing. 

Q.  Now,  on  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  think  you  noticed  in 
Jiidge  Cox  presiding  upon  the  bench,  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
KquoTs? 


A.  1  couldnt  my  ihe  precipe  datee.  I  naw  him  one  or  tw<>  tiflMi 
when  I  thought  by  the  judge'6  appearance  that  he  had  been  drinkii^  I 
could  not  say  as  he  had  been  drinking.  I  have  not  seen  him  drink  wbA 
that  was  my  impnession. 

Q.  He  didn't  do  any  outmgeoud  act  whik  presiding  that  led  you  to 
believe  that,  that  you  cetn  remember,  did  he?    A.    He  did  not. 

Q.  He  did  not  fail  to  do  any  of  the  duties  as  a  judge  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  your  attention  was  called  to  it  so  you  can  remember  it,  did  he? 

A.    My  attention  was  not  called  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Then  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench  there  was  no  failure  to  dM^ 
charge  hie  duties  which  led  you  to  believe  that. 

A.  I  saw  no  marked  failure  of  that  kind  that  I  thought  any  thing  ^ 
that  kind. 

Q.  And  no  act  of  commission  on  his  part  which  led  you  to  tfaink 
he  was  intoxicated  ?    A.     No. 

Q.     You  cannot  call  to  mind  the  occasion  when  this  was  ? 

A.     Not  particularly,  no. 

Q.    Can't  tell  what  was  being  tried  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  there  were  very  few  cases  tried  at  that  term  of  court  i 
remember.  j 

Q.    Can't  tell  what  motion  was  being  made  or  what  action  wae  hetng 
had  in  the  court  at  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  can  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  morning,  or  afternoon  or  eveni^ 
ing  that  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  were  ?  ■ 

A.    Well,  my  recollection  is,  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it,  once  or  twice  that  you  thought  you  tiotioed 
something  in  his  demeanor  that  was  peculiar  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  how  many  times  ;  I  had  no  interest  in  the 
actions  that  were  being  tried  in  court,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  pay 
so  much  attention. 

Q.  When  you  met  the  judge  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  before  or  aftor 
the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  he  made  the  remarks  of  whieh  you  have 
spoken,  who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  who  was,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  now 
that  it  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  M.  Paine,  but  I  would  nol 
say  that  it  was  him  ;  that  is  my  Impression. 

Q.     Where  is  he  ? 

A.    He  is  living  there  in  the  township  of  Fairmount. 

Q.    What  is  his  business.     A.     Farmer. 

Q.     How  near  to  the  village  ?    A.     About  four  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  and  the  judge  were  personally  ac* 
quainted  ? 

A.     I  think  not,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  these  remarks  were  made,  was  the  judge  walking  along, 
going  to  or  from  court  ? 

A.  He  either  came  from  the  court  room,  down,  and  waa  passing  to 
the  hotel,  or  somewhere,  or  coming  to  the  court  room,  I  couldn't  aay 
which.  ' 

Q.     And  this  was  on  the  street? 

A.  Right  on  the  street,  immediately  in  front  of  Mr.  Wolle«ton's  storei 
or  just  to  the  south  side. 

Q.  And  he  stopped  and  made  some  remarks  whieh  you  eannot  eti*\ 
actly  remember,  and  went  on  ? 
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A*    Yes  be  did. 

^    Did  you  notice  as  he  approached,  that  he  staggered  or  did  Dot 
straight? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  didn't  notice  him  at  all  until  he  came  up.  • 

Q.    He  seemed  to  walk  all  right?    A.     He  did. 

Q.    And  as  he  went  away  he  seemed  to  walk  all  right? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  anything  in  his  walk  at  all,  but  what  was  all 
4g$t? 

Ci  Well  now  what  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  demeanor  that  you 
noticed  on  these  one  or  two  occasions. 

■    A.    Well,  I  dont  know  as  I  can  explain  or  exactly  say  what  his  par- 
1  tiealar  demeanor  was. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Hasn't  the  witness  gone  over  that  pretty 
j  fally  ?    It  strikes  me  that  he  has  described  the  matter,  very  fully  once. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  think  he  did  upon  direct  examination,  but  upon 
[theerosB-examination  he  has  not  been  asked  any  questions,  I  believe. 

The  Pesident,  pro  tern.    Go  on. 

Tlie  WiTNKss.  Well  he  made  some  peculiar  remarks  ;  they  have  gone 
from  me  now;  it  has  been  so  long  I  cannot  remember  just  what  they 
wwe,  but  it  was  so  peculiar,  coming  from  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
||0 a  perfect  stranger,  that  it  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  on  account  of 
luMiinking. 

4  Now  you  saw  nothing  in  his  appearance  on  the  bench  or  de- 
mdnor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  that  led  you  to  think  he  was 
drsbk,  didyou? 

A.  I  did  see  him  in  the  court  room  when  I  supposed  or  thought 
;  tfafU  he  had  been  drinking.    He  showed  it  I  thought. 

ROBERT  TAYLOR 

,  Svom  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

%.    What  is  your  name,  residence  and  occupation. 

A.  My  name  is  Robert  Taylor ;  I  reside  at  Kaeson,  in  Dodge  county, 
State  of  Minnesota ;  my  business  is  that  of  the  practice  of  law. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.    I  do. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    About  six  or  sevei\  years,  I  think. 

Q.    Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  at  Waseca  some  time  in 
I  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  March  or  in  the  latter  part  of  April  in 
I  the  year  1879?    A.    I  was  there  two  days  of  that  term. 
I     Q.    Give  us  as  near  as  possible  the  dates  ? 

j     A.    I  was  there  first  I  think  in  the  latter  part  or  the  29th  day  of 
!  March  ;  and  then  a  week  later  than  that  again,  on  the  5th  day  of  April. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  respondent  on  the  bench  on  the  29th  day  of 
'Ifarch?      •  . 

•  A.    I  saw  him  on  the  bench  on  that  day.     I  did  not  give  very  close 
I  attention,  however,  on  that  day. 

Q.  Had  you  any  business  before  the  court  on  the  following  week,  on 
the  5th  of  April  ?    A.    I  had. 

Q.    State  what  it  was  ? 
38 
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Mr,  Manage  Dunk.    Yee,  dr. 

The  President  pro  tern.  This  is  all  out  of  order,  but  I  did  not  pn 
pose  to  stop  it  without  objection. 

Senator  Hinds.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  too  late.  I  will 
draw  my  motion. 

President  pro  tern,    I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late. 

Senator  Hinds.  At  the  time  I  made  the  motion  I  supposed  that  til 
was  the  only  witness  in  attendance  to  testify  in  regard  to  that  specificatioi 

•Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  are  other  witnesses,  but  they  are  witaeaH 
to  other  charges  and  these  specifications  also,  as  Mr.  Webber  is. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  is  undecided  as  to  how  the  motifl 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  therefore  will  put  it  again. 

The  motion  having  been  again  put  by  the  President,  it  was  lost 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  would  inquire  how  this  leaves  m 
What  do  we  do  now  ? 

The  President  pro  tem.    It  does  nothing. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  w^e  will  go  on  with  the  e^ddenoe. 

The  President  pro  tem.  It  simply  disposes  of  one  mode  of  procedufl 
The  question  is  before  the  senate,  however,  and  properly  raised  by  th 
respondent's  counsel  in  the  form  of  an  objection  to  the  taking  of  testi 
mony  at  this  time  under  the  so-called  specifications  of  article  17.  Thi 
question  it  will  be  proper  for  the  senate  to  dispose  of.  The  chair  wool 
hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  make  a  ruling,  as  he  already  stated,  because  it  I 
simply,  as  the  chair  understands  it  at  this  time,  a  matter  of  discretia 
with  reference  to  the  order  of  testimony.  The  chair  would  hardly  cav 
to  decide  for  the  senate,  unless  the  senate  wish^  it;  then  the  chair  «3 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  it. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  understand  that  the  motion  made  by  the  couiiMJ 
for  the  respondent  is  to  this  effect; — if  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be  correcf 
ed.  We  have  now  argued  the  admissibility  of  evidence  under  this  80 
called  specification.  If  it  is  held  they  can  bring  them  in,  that  settles  il 
It  must  be  settled  some  time,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  argumtfj 
now  under  the  specifications.  1 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  point  is  this,  they  object  to  the  intwi 
duction  of  evidence  at  this  time,  out  of  order,  upon  that  article,  upd 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  anticipated  by  them  that  it  i^ould  be  retold 
at  this  time,  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  with  their  arguments  4| 
sustain  their  objections;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  request  to  the  Scd 
ate,  that  further  time  be  granted  them,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, a^ 
testimony  be  taken  on  these  specifications.  ] 

Senator  Crooks.    And  to  go  on  with  something  else? 

The  President  pro  tem.    That  is,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Powers.    How  soon  can  they  be  prepared  to  argue  the  qiM^ 


tion? 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers. 
the  *'  holidays  ?» 

Mr.  Arctander. 
it. 

Senator  Powers. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers. 


When  the  holidays  are  over,  on  my  part,  at  least  \ 
I  would  like  to  inquire  what  the  Senator  means  lq{ 

Sunday.  I  mean.    I  want  to  get  Sunday  to  work 


Will  you  be  prepared  to  argue  this  case  on  Monda] 

I  think  so. 

Because  I  can  see  that  it  is  going  to  keep  a 
many  witnesses  here  at  heavy  expense,  if  we  are  delayed  until  we 
in  the  regular  order,  article  seventeen^  and  I  should  be  dispoMd  to 
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A.    There  was.     Gen.  Edgerton  representing  the  defense,  asked  leave 
amend  the  answer. 

As  all  the  Senators  are  not  practicing  attorneys,   will  you  state  to 
Senate  the  ruling  of  the  judge  in  those  two  orders  and  the  effect  of 

Uft  « 

A.  Our  inotiorr  for  judgment  upon  the  pleadings  was  upon  the  ground 
the-aoftwer  wa^insafficient  to  set  up  a  defense  to  the  action.  That 
resisted  by  the  oppottng  counsel  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  was 
^t ;  but  accompanied  with  an  application,  that  if  the  court  dif- 
frpm  him  in  that  respect,  that  he  shoukl  then  have  leave  to  amend 
answer  so  that  it  should  be  sufficient.  We  argued  the  case  and  affcer 
ti»  argument,  tiie  Judge  decided  that  the  answer  was  insufficient 
he  would  grant  the  motion  for  judgment ;  but  as  the  couii  was  al- 
B  liberal  in  matters  of  amendment,  he  would  also  grant  the  applica- 
of  the  defendant  for  the  amendment  of  the  answer  and  directed  that 
might  write  our  respective  orders. 
Q,   What  did  you  observe  about  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Judge, 

lything,  which  indicated  intoxication  in  the  afternoon? 
''L   Well,,  it- i»  pretty  hard  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  man;  his 
wore  somewhat  red  and  he  talked  indistinctly,  he  talked  as  if  with 
tongue,,  and  in  the  remarks  that  he  made  as  we  were  arguing  the 
I  was-  convinced  that  he  was-  not  aware  of  what  side  of  the  ques- 
each  of  us  was  on.     I  think  that  he  mistook  the  position  that  I  oc- 
ned  when  I  was  arguing  the  case.     He  asked  me  some  questions  that 
irinced  me  that  he  thought  I  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  question 
Gffl^ral  Edgerton  was^  aad  at  the  time  being  he  seemed  to  think 
General  Edgerton  and  myself  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Bentley,  and  his 
appearance  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  was  such,  as  to 
loe  me  that  he  was  intoxicated. 
Q.   Had  you  ever,  prior  to  this  time,  seen  Judge  Cox  upon  the  bench 
'  m  you  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  sober?     A.     I  have. 
(I   And  off  the  bench?    I  have. 
4   You  aay  one  motion  was  heard — ^the  other  was  not  argued  at  that 

j;  what  were  the  reasons  tor  it  not  being  argued  at  that  time? 
LA.   Well,  the  caiinsd.  on  each  side  thought  that  Judge  Cox  was  not 
condition  to  bear  the  motion,  and  we  preferred  to  postpone  it  and 
tliat  we  would. 
And  vou  cUd  so  postpone  it? 
We  did. 

Did  you  have  any  oouvesrsation  with  the  respondent  after  this 
npon  his  conduct  during  the  day  ? 

Xot  any  extended  conversation.    After  court  adjourned  we  went 

hatd.    Judge  Cox.  was  quite  lively  and  talkative  with  different 

I  in  the  room  and  he  was  not  engaging  in  the  conversation,  but  sit' 

in  the  room,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  beside  me,  and  requested 

Lafaaald  not  say  anything,  to  Judge  Lord  about  what  I  had  seeji  in 

management  of  the  Court. 

j^   This  was  the  di^riet  in  which  Judge  Lord  usually  presided — to 
'  ich  he  was  elected  judge,  was  it  ?    A.     It  wa»s. 
A   Judge  Cox  wa^  sitting  for  Judge  Lord  during  his  sickness? 
'A»   Yea^sir. 

Senator  Pow  There  was  one  remark  of  the  witness  1  could  not 

Jh;did  yd  nafee  the  statement  that  the  attorneys  on  both  sides 
'»n6d,the  cas^  because  they  did  not  consider  the  judg^  in  a  proper 
lUon  to  act  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  Unless  objection  is  made  the  motion  will  be 
heard. 

The  Clerk,  reading.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  presiding  officer  to  report  such  additional  rules  as  may  be  Deoe»< 
sary  for  the  government  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment 

Senator  Campbell.  I  desire  to  state  my  reasons  for  ottering  this.  II 
is  apparent  at  this  time  that  our  rules  are  to  be  limited  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  this  court  of  impeachment.  The  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed which  reported  some  rules,  more  particularly  for  the  organim- 
tion  of  the  court,  and  for  the  government  of  it, — a  majority  of  the  couk] 
mittee  has  been  absent,  and  I  have  no  evidence  that  the  Chairman  of  the' 
committee  intends  to  be  present  during  the  session. 

The  President  ]>ro  teni.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  a  resolutioa 
was  introduced  by  myself  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  session, 
substance  the  resolution  already  offered,  rec^uiring  the  judiciary  commit*; 
tee  to  frame  such  other  and  further  rules  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  pre 
ises. 

Senator  Campbell.  Well  I  will  let  the  resolution  lie  over,  as  I  said  Ii 
intended  to  do,  until  morning,  and  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  re« 
port,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  it  up  again.  We  have  now 
proceeded  two  days  with  the  trial,  and  I  have  seen  none  of  them,  and  if 
they  report  rules  I  shall  not  urge  the  matter  further.  Otherwise  ,1  sfaaU 
insist  upon  the  resolution. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  have  eadl^ 
days'  proceedings  of  this  court  printed,  so  as  to  liave  copies  of  the  samii 
laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  members,  by  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  foUowii^ 
day. 

Senator  Rice.  I  believe  in  the  Page  Impeachment  case,  we  had  con* 
siderable  trouble  in  regard  to  getting  our  journal  printed,  and  I  believ# 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  have  the  journal  pnnted  and  laid  on  our 
desk  at  ten  o'clock  the  day  following,  and  I  would  ask  the  Senator  i 
from  Dakota,  to  change  his  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  10  o'clock  of  Uid 
second  day. 

Senator  Adams.     I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Senator  D.  Buck  offered  the  following  amendment : 

Resolved,  That  the  Reporter  be  instructed  and  directed  not  to  print  or 
publish  any  remarks  or  discussions  upon  the  questions  in  regard  to  rules 
or  method  of  procedure  unless  it  relates  to  the  merits  of  the  trial. 

Notice  of  debate  being  given,  the  resolution  and  amendments  went 
over. 

Senator  Powers  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resdved,  That  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  chan- 

§es  in  the  report  of  the  phonographers,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
enate. 
Notice  of  debate  being  given  the  resolution  went  over  under  the  rales. 
Senator  Crooks  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  went  over  un* 
der  the  rules,  notice  of  debate  having  been  given  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate,  be  authorized  and  request* 
ed  to  appoint  an  additional  page. 
The  Court  then  adjourned. 


Tmattr,  iak.  IS^  iMt.  wn 


TENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  12th,  1862. 
Tbt  Bmate  met  at  10  o'doek  a.  m.,  and  wae  called  to  ordar  hj  the 


The  loU  hdog  caUed,  the  following  SenatoTa  anaweredio  their  nta»M  : 

Itam-  Aaker,  Adaixui.  Bonniwell)  Buck  G.  F.,  Buck  D.|  Campbdl^ 
Ooalfe,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinda.  Howard,  Johoaoix  A.  M..  John* 
ioa  F.  I.,  JohaaciD  R  B.,  Langdoa,  Macdonald,  MclAOghlio,  Mealey, 
Miller,  MorriBon,  Officer,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Thaller,  Shatteecu 
ftauMm,  Ti&Qy,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  a&d  Wilaon. 

tU  Senate,  ritting  for  the  trial  of  £.  St.  Julien  Cox  Judge  of  the  mnih 
judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  iaipeachm^iit^  exhibited  against  him  1^ 
tfaeHooae  of  Repreaentattvee. 

Dtt  Sergeant-aVAims  having  made  prodamation, 

The  Maaogen  appointed  bj  the  House  of  Representalives  to  oonduDt 
the  trial,  to- wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr..  Hon. 
0.  B.  Goold,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
■id  Him.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  tiie  Senate  chamber  and  took  tiM  ae«la 
K^pned  them. 

Jt  St  JoUen  Cox,  afocompimied  by  his  counedi,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Senator  Powers.  The  resolution  introduced  last  night,  upon  which 
ftSeoator  gave  notice  of  debate,  directed  the  reporters  not  to  allow  any 
Senator  or  any  other  person  to  tamper  with  their  report  after  the  record 
has  been  transcribed  by  them.  It  would  seem  almoat  unneceeaary  td 
pasB  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  statement  that 
was  made  here  yesterday.  I  supposed  that  the  reporters,  being  sworn 
to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  report  of  the  proceedings,  would  not  permit 
anj  Senator,  or  any  attorney  on  either  side,  to  tamper  with  the  repord 
ifterit  had  been  made  out,  and  especially  after  it  had  been  put  into 
prist.  It  would  he  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  member  of  this  Sepate 
ff  Conrt-,  after  he  had  made  a  speech  which  bad  been  replied  to  by  some 
peiBon,  and,  perhaps,  shown  to  be  absurd,  to  so  change  the  original 
wording  of  his  speech  as  to  make  another  materiaUydifferent  to  the  one 
to  which  his  opponent  had  replied.  One  of  our  witty  American 
writers  says,  "  that  it  is  very  wrenching  to  strike  hard  at  nothing,"  and 
it  would  make  a  man  who  had  made  a  speech  appear  very  abanrd  if  the 
origiiial  tenor  and  meaning  of  the  speech  to  which  he  had  readied  was 
afterwards  changed  by  revision.  Ana  tiiis  is  so,  not  only  as  to  the  at^ 
toroeys,  but  as  to  the  witness.  A  witness  mightgo  to  (me  of  the  re- 
porters and  have  him  change  his  whole  evidence,  liie  (N*opoaition  is  so 
eelf  evident  that  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  up  any  time  in  dist^usaing  the 
qnestion ;  but  I  wish  to  call  up  the  resolution  again  and  take  a  vote  np- 
te  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  person  here  who,  for  a  mo- 
wmAt  would  thmk  of  allowing  any  speeches,  or  evidence  to  be  ehanged 
after  delivery,  unless  it  were  some  slight  verbal  alterations  which  mjgbt 
famebeaBary  ia  the  judgment  of  tho  reporter,  to  avoid  repetitions,  gra- 
37 
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matical  mistakes  or  tautological  errors,  a  practice  which  has  always  e| 
ifited. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows  : 

"  That  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  change  in  t\ 
report  of  the  pHonographer  unless  with  the  consent  of  tne  Senate." 

^'he  question  being  put  by  the  chair  upoh  the  adoption  of  the  resolj 
tioh  ; 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
'  6enat6r  Adams.     I  wish  to  call  up  the  resolution  that  I  inirodui 
yesterday  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  this-coui 
it  went  over  under  notice  of  debate.     1  do  not  desire  to  discuss  it 
morning  at  all.     I  propose  that  thef  measure  dhaU  stand  or  &U  fairly  al 
onits  merits  without  any  discussion. 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
counts. 

Senator  Campbell  called  up  the  resolution  before  offered- by  .him  pi 
tiding  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  upon  further  and 
manent  rules  for  the  government  of  the  court. 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  President  pro  tern,  the  resolution  as  ott^ 
drawn  was  amended  by  adding  "  and  that  the  Judiciary  Commtttee 
whdrt  thd  matter  was  herfeto  referred  be  excused  from  thfttduty," 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  appointment  of  the  members   of 
<Jommittee  will  be  deferred   until  the     President    of    the    Senate 
in  his  seat. 

If  there  are  no  further  preliminary  questions  the  Senate  will  pi 
to  the  regular  business. 

J.  A.   EVfiRETT, 

t  .  •  •  '  • 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified  : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

•  Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.    Fairmount,  Martin  county,  Minnesota. 
•Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 
A.     Six  years,  I  believe. 
Q.    What  is  your  occupation? 

'   Ar  Post  master  and  insurance  agent. 

(J.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  postmaster  ? 

•  A.  Something  over  four  yeaft. 
Q,'  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action?    A.    I  do. 
Qv  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
A.'  Since  January,  1878, 1  believe. 

'  Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Fairmount,  in  January,  1878?    A.     I  did. 

•  Q.  What  was  his  busimess  there? 

•  A.  He  was  judge  of  the  district  court. 
Q.  Was  he  there  holding  court?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  upon  that  term  of  court? 
A.  Well,  some  little  ;  perhaps  an  hour  a  day,  on  the  average. 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  judge  at  any 

the  times  that  you  were  present,  as  to  sobriety,  and  if  so,  what  was 
condition? 

A.     He  was  sober  every  time  I  saw  him,  with  one  exception,  I  thii 

Q.    What  was  that  exception  ? 
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A.  On  one  occasion  I  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  in  my  opinion  he  was  so  far  intoxicated  that  his 
mind  was  confused. 

Q.    Was  that  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  actually  in  session  ? 

A.  Ye«,  sir ;  it  was  at  that  time  when  the  judge,  undertook  to  issue  a 
special  venire  for  a  petit  jury. 

Q.    A  petit  jury  or  a  grand  jury. 

A.  A  petit  jury.  After  the  petit  jury  had  been  discharged  and  soyn* 
of  the  inaictments  had  been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury.  I  was  fore 
man  of  that  second  grand  iury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  habits,  as  to  whether  he  had 
beeii  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    I  don't  know.     I  never  saw  him  drink  any. 

Q.  You  never  were  in  a  saloon  with  him,  and  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  this  ? 

A.  I  think  some  time  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  iit 
now. 

GROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Sanbobn. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox,  Mr.  Everett. 

A.    Some  of  the  first  days  of  the  term. 

Q-    You  never  knew  him  before  ? 

A.    No,  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  called  as  a  grand  juror;  what  day  of  the 
torn? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  day,  but  I  think  one  of  the  first 
davB  of  the  second  week  of  the  term  ;  that  is  mv  recollection  of  it.  I 
think  we  were  in  session  some  two  or  three  days. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  grand  juror? 

A.    I  say  I  think  some  two  or  three  days. 

Q.    Did  vou  serve  until  the  close  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  think  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  term,  either  the  last  or  the 
next  to  the  last  was  the  day  that  we  were  discharged.  These  dates  I 
cumot  give  exactly,  nor  the  time,  because  I  have  npt  thought  of  it  firom 
tiiat  day  until  this. 

Q.  During  the  sessions  of  the  court  which  you  attended,  business 
wag  transacted  by  the  judge  in  the  usual  course  with  this  one  excep- 
tion?   A.  .  I  think  so. 

Q.    Transacted  well?    A.    So  far  as  I  knew.  ' 

Q-  He  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was  doing,  and  facilitated  bus- 
iness?   A.     Every  other  time. 

Q.    No  demoralization  or  any  indication  of  it  ? 

A.    I  didnt  see  anything  except  on  that  one  occasion.  > 

Q.    And  you  were  there  until  the  last  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  town.  I  was  not  in  the  court  perhaps  over  an  hour 
a  day,  and  perhaps  not  that.  The  longest  time  I  was  ever  in  court  was 
when  the^rand  jury  were  charged  and  when  they  were  discharged.  At 
those  two  times,  I  was  there  longer  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.    You  ca^ue  in  and  brought  your  indictments  in  the  vsual  course, 
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moA  ihej  nmt  veoeiv^d  by  ib»  judge  in  the  utu^l  nuuiMr,  sod  jou  im« 

asked  if  you  had  any  further  business  to  transact,  and  retired  until  ^mB 
were  discharged?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Now  now  capie  you  to  be  in  court  when  tbe  epecial  vemre  was 
issued? 

A.  I  think  it  was  just  after  the  grand  jury  had  been  dischavged,  and 
they  brought  in  a  lot  of  indictments  and  the  petit  jury  had  ^n  di&* 
charged  and  he  undertook  to  issue  a  special  venire  for  a  new  petit  juqr 
to  try  these  cases  ;  I  think  this  was  at  the  same  timetfaat  we  were  diB* 
ohaigedy  that  this  oocured.  It  could  not  have  been — it  my  have  been 
at  iome  time  Inter  in  the  day,  or  even  the  next  day. 

Q.  t)o  you  remember  any  special  act  or  word  of  Judge  Ck>x  at  die 
time? 

A.     I  could  not  repeat  his  words  now. 

Q.    What  made  you  think  be  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  Qould  not  repeat  hia  words  any  more  than  toeive  the  general 
idea.  I  think  he  issued  an  order  first,  ordering  a  specisu  venire  mad& 
out  without  any  discussion,  and  then  all  the  attorneys  wese  opposing 
in,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  it  at  tbe  time. 

Q.    Considerable  excitement  there?    A.     Some. 

Q.    Several  attorneys  wfere  talking  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  many  of  them  were  talking  at  a  time,  but  they 
all  took  occasion  to  talk  before  they  got  through  with  it. 

Q.     Did  you  see  anything  in  his  actions  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A .  Well,  his  actions  were  not  what  I  thought  becoming  to  a  judge  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Q.     Did  not  you  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rm 
sentatives  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  1878,  in  regard  to  this  same  oocason  ? 

A.    I  believe  I  did ;  yes,  sir, 

Q.     Didn't  you  then  testify  that  there  was  much  excitement  and 
■aw  nothing  in  Judge  Cox  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  did;  I  testified,  undoubtedly,  that  there  was 
siderable  excitement. 

Q.     Didn't  vOu  testify  that  the  wrangling  was  amoug  the  lawyers? 

A.  Certainly,  the  discussion  was  princiMlly  among  the  lawyers  be- 
tween the  lawyers  and  the  judge,  in  regard  to  the  mattar.  Tkuey  were 
aiguing  the  matter  to  the  iudge. 

Q«  Didnt  you  testify  that  you  kdew  the  lasers  and  did  not  know 
Judgt  Cox,  80  that  you  weren't  as  well  able  to  judge  of  the  lattar'a  eoBf- 
dition. 

A.  I  did  not  know  Cox  as  well  as  the  lawyers^  I  don't  rem^nber  my 
teetimony  at  that  time>  but  that  is  the  fact>  beoauae  I  had  nevw  seen  Cok 
until  that  t«rm  of  court,  and  the  lawyers  I  had  known  for  years,  moet 
of  them. 

F.    8.    LIVERMORE, 

On  behalf  of  the  3tate>  tietided : 
ExaminQH  bv  Mr.  Manager  Dvkn: 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 
A.    Fairmount^  Martin  oounty>  Minnesota. 
Q.    How  leog  have  you  leaided  there? 

A.    I  do  n^  reside  right  in  the  vilk|;e>  I  reaide  in  the  townabipk 
(^    WeU^  in  thaJt  UttigaborhQod^  or  is  the  town? 
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A.    About  ftixleen  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  t)CCupation  or  business? 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busineas  at  preeent. 

Q*     Do  you  hold  any  ofhcial  position  in  the  county? 

A.    I  am  judge  of  probate. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action,  Judge  Cox? 

A.    Not  personally,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.    Well,  you  know  him  when  you  see  him? 

A.    Y^y  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.    W^hen  did  you  first  see  him? 

A.    At  the  time  that  he  held  the  term  of  court  in  Fairmount 

Q.    What  year  was  that? 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  1878. 

Q.    In  what  month?    A.     In  January. 

Q.    W^ere  you  present  at  that  term  of  court,  any  of  the  time,  judge? 

A.    I  was  present  most  of  the  time  ii^  the  day  time. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  condition  of  the  presiding  judge  at  that  term 
of  court  in  regard  to  his  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.    I  observed  his  condition. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  court  here  present  what  his  condition  was 
u  you  observed  it  at  any  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  forepart  of  that  term  of  court 
that  ?ras  peculiar,  or  different  from  other  men.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  term  of  court  I  did. 

Q.    What  did  you  observe  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  there  waa  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
JQctg^ 

Senator  Powers.     Will  the  witness  speak  a  little  louder? 

The  WiTNBss.  There  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearaace  of 
the  judge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ;  it  was  different  from  the  fir&t. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  in  bi^  personal  appearance,  or  in  his 
demeanor  or  actions  ?    A.     In  his  demeanor  or  actions. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  respect  did  be  differ  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
term? 

A.  Well,  he  api>eared  to  be  considerably  more  free  and  easy  in  his 
manners,  azkd  in  his  actions  }  his  countenance  appeared  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  ;  the  expression  of  his  eyes  had  changed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  attribute  that  change  of  appearance 
to  any  particular  cause,  if  so,  what  wa»  it? 

A.  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  or  any  reason  to  believe  so,  only 
that  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  judge  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  didn't  see  him  drink  ? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  did  uot  see  him  drink. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  go  to  saloons  ?    A.     i  did  not. 

Q.    You  do  not  go  to  saloons  yourself?    A.     Not  often. 

Q-  Well,  I  mean  as  a  practice.  Of  course  any  man  may  go  occaaton- 
•Hy.  You  have  seen  other  men  that  had  been  drinking,  that  you  knew 
had  been  drinking? 

A.    I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Wett,  in  what  respect  did  his  conduct  and  demeanor  compare 
with  men  that  you  knew  had  been  drinkii^? 

A.  Well  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  to  me,  of  men  that  I  had 
seen  who  bad  been  dhnldng. 
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Q.  Was  the  judge  at  that  time  in  your  opinion'  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  drinks  ? 

A.    He  was,  some  portions  of  the  time,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  While  on  the  bench  in  court.     A.     Yes. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  that  would  at  all  confirm 
your  belief  that  he  had  been  drinking? 

A.     I  had  at  one  time  time,  and  only  once. 

Q.    What  was  that  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  strange  s»  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  thi 
judge.  I  was  in  the  street,  either  immediately  after  the  adjouromesl 
of  the  court  or  just  before  the  session  of  court,  talking  with  another  geiv 
tleman  on  the  street,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q.    Just  before  the  session  ;  when,. at  noon? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it 'was  at  noon  or  in  the  morniug.  It  wai 
just  at  the  close  at  noon,  or  the  morning  session,  or  at  the  close  of  iht 
session  of  the  court  at  night,  I  couldn't  say  which.  The  judge  came 
down  and  spoke  to  this  gentleman  and  m  vself,  and  made  some  very  off 
hand  and  peculiar  remarks.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  just  what  he  said  01 
what  it  was,  but  it  led  me  to  believe  that  the  judge  was  under  the  iit 
fluence  of  liquor. 

Q.    The  manner  of  his  speech?    A.     Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.    You  cannot  recollect  the  language  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  language.  It  has  gone  from  me.  It  was  $ 
long  time  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  in  your  mind  at  that  time  but  whal 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated^  or  is  it  simply  an  impression  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  object  to  that  as  leading.  Let  the  witness  state  tM 
facts. 

The  President,  pro  tern,  I  think  that  is  leading,  and  I  think  it  is  a( 
very  doubtful  competency. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  respondent  can  take  the  witness. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr  'Sanborn. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  at  that  time,  Mr.  Livermore? 

A.  I  was  living  on  my  farm. 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer?    A.    Well,  I  have  a  farm. 

Q.  Were  you  a  farmer  them  ?    A.     I  was. 

Q,  Were  you  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  also. 

A^  I  was  not. 

Q^  How  far  did  you  live  out  of  the  town  ? 

A  My  farm  joins  the  corporation.     It  is,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  haifi 

Q^  How  large  a  farm  have  you  ?    A.    One  hundred  and  sixty  acnft 

Q  Did  vou  reside  on  it?    A.     I  did. 

Q  How  long  did  you  reside  there  ? 

A".  Somewhere — well  I  came  into  that  country  in  1866,  and  I  have  r^ 

sided  in  the  same  place  ever  since,  and  I  reside  there  now. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  judge  of  probate  ?    A.     I  was  not. 

Q.  You  held  no  office?    A.     I  held  no  county  office  at  that  time, 

Q.  Were  you  a  party  to  any  of  the  suits  tried  in  the  court? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  a  practicing  lawyer?    A.     No,  sir, 

Q.  .Were  you  a  juror  ?    A,    I»*o,  sir, 

J 
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Q  Your  attendance  in  court  then  was  a  matter  of  general  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  without  any  special  occasion  to  be  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.    Did  you  attend  court  every  day  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say  that  I  was  there  every  day,  but  think  I  was. 

Q.  It  wasnt  a  very  busy  season  for  farmers  and  you  attended  on  the 
court? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  spent  nearly  all  the  time  in  which  the  court  was  in  session 
in  court? 

A.  Well,  I  was  out  and  in.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  was  there  all  the 
time,  and  I  wasn't;  but  generally  I  was  in  attendance  when  court  was  in 
KSEfion  except  in  the  evenings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  court  held  evening  sessions,  generally, 
it  that  term? 

A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    How  were  the  terms  held  during  the  day? 

A.    I  could  not  say  the  precise  hour. 

Q.    How  many  recesses  were  there? 

A.  Well,  they  were  quite  frequent,  I  think  as  many  as  two  in  the 
momiiig,  and  as  many  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  more. 

Q.    The  sessions  opened  early,  as  early  as  8  o'clock,  or  half  past  8? 

A.    I  could  not  say  how  early  they  opened. 

Q.    And  held  until  half  past  12? 

A.    That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.    And  opened  again  at  half  past  one? 

A.    That  is  tfee  usual  hour. 

Q.    Can  you  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not? 

A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  precise  hour,  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  hours,  not  enough  to  remember. 

Q-    You  never  had  any  telk  with  the  judge,  or  personal  acquaintance 
I  lith  him  until  such  time  as  he  spoke  to  you  on  the  street? 
I     A.    I  never  had. 

Q.  And  never  knew  anything  about  the  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
!  «  his  habits  on  the  bench?    A.     No.  sir. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  serious  and  austere,  or  whether  he  was  jovial, 
free  and  easy  in  his  demeanw  on  the  bench? 

A.    I  never  saw  the  gentleman  until  he  came  there. 

Q.  During  the  first  week  you  saw  nothing  that  lead  you  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  discharging  his  duties  properly,  did  you? 

A.  Well,  as  I  said,  during  the  first  part  of  the  term  I  saw  nothing 
that  was  unusual  particularly. 

Q.    The  business   was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn:  Now  I  object  to  that  kind  of  questions.  I  pre- 
fer that  the  counsel  should  ask  proper  questions. 

The  President  pro  tern :    Go  on  with  the  examination  gentlemen. 

Q.    The  business  was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  I  am  competent  to  judge,  whether  legal 
bnsiness  was  done  in  a  proper  manner  or  not,  I  was  no  lawyer. 

Q.    As  far  as  vou  know  it  was,  was  it  not? 

A.    I  saw  nothing. 

Q.  Now,  on  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  think  you  noticed  in 
Judge  Cox  presiding  upon  the  bench,  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ? 


A.  \  Gouldn^  my  the  precise  dfttos.  I  mnw  him  one  ot  twd  tiaie|- 
when  1  thought  by  the  judge's  appearance  that  he  had  been  drinkitK}  -«' 
could  not  say  as  he  had  been  drinking.  I  have  not  seen  him  drink  o«>^ 
that  was  my  impnession. 

Q.  He  didn't  do  any  outrageons  act  white  presiding  that  led  you  to 
believe  that,  that  you  can  remember,  did  he?    A.    He  did  not. 

Q.  He  did  not  fail  to  do  any  of  the  duties  as  a  judge  to  such  an  ex-^ 
tent  that  your  attention  was  called  to  it  so  you  can  remember  it,  did  he?1 

A.     My  attention  was  not  called  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Then  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench  there  was  no  failure  to  dii^! 
charge  his  duties  which  led  you  to  believe  that.  , 

'  A.  I  saw  no  marked  failure  of  that  kind  that  I  thought  any  thing  «i 
that  kind. 

Q.  And  no  act  of  commiflflion  on  his  part  which  led  you  to  thinid 
he  was  intoxicated  ?     A.     No.  i 

Q.     You  cannot  call  to  mind  the  occasion  when  this  was  ?  I 

A.     Not  particularly,  no. 

Q.     Can't  tell  what  was  being  tried  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  there  were  very  few  cases  tried  at  that  term  of  court  £1 
remember.  j 

Q.  Can't  tell  what  motion  was  being  made  or  what  action  wae  betugl 
had  in  the  court  at  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  can  you  ?  j 

A.     No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  morning,  or  afternoon  or  ev«twi 
ing  that  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  were  ?  j 

A.    Well,  my  recollection  is,  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon.  ! 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it,  once  or  twice  that  you  thought  you  tiotioed' 
something  in  his  demeanor  that  was  peculiar  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  sav  how  rrianv  times  :  I  had  no  interest  in  tiie 
actions  that  were  being  tried  in  court,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  pay 
so  much  attention. 

Q.  When  you  met  the  judge  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  before  or  after 
the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  he  made  the  remarks  of  whioh  yott  hare 
spoken,  who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  who  was,  but  I  am  under  the  impreeeion  aoir' 
that  it  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  M.  Paine,  but  I  would  not 
say  that  it  was  him  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.     Where  is  he  ? 

A.    He  is  living  there  in  the  township  of  Fainnount. 

Q.     What  is  his  business.     A.     Farmer. 

Q.     How  near  to  the  village  ?    A.     About  four  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  and  the  judge  were  pereomJly  ac- 
quainted? "        : 

A.     I  think  not,  I  don't  know.  * 

Q.  When  these  remarks  were  made,  was  the  judge  walking  aloof, 
going  to  or  from  court? 

A.  He  either  came  from  the  court  room,  down,  and  was  paeeing  t&; 
the  hotel,  or  somewhere,  or  coming  to  the  court  room,  I  couldn't  flay  i 
which.  ! 

Q.     And  this  was  on  the  street? 

A.  Right  on  the  street,  immediately  in  front  of  Mr.  WoUeston's  store^  \ 
or  just  to  the  south  side. 

Q.  And  he  stopped  and  made  some  remarks  whfch  you  ^^annot  et«! 
actly  remember,  and  went  on  ? 
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A.  Yes  he  did. 

Q;  Did  you  notice  as  he  approached,  that  he  staggered  or  did  not 
|«a&  straight? 

A.  No,  air,  I  didnt  notice  him  at  all  until  he  came  up.  • 

.Q.  He  seemed  to  walk  all  right?    A.     He  did. 

Q.  And  as  he  went  away  he  seemed  to  walk  all  right? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  anything  in  his  walk  at  all,  but  what  was  all 


Q.  Well  now  what  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  demeanor  that  you 
AOtioed  on  these  one  or  two  occasions. 

A.  Well,  I  dont  know  as  I  can  explain  or  exactly  say  what  his  par- 
tiealar  demeanor  was. 

The  President,  pro  tem.  Hasn't  the  witness  gone  over  that  pretty 
fcBjr  ?    It  strikes  me  that  he  has  described  the  matter,  very  fully  once. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  think  he  did  upon  direct  examination,  but  upon 
the  cross-examination  he  has  not  been  asked  any  questions,  I  believe. 

The  Pesident,  pro  tern.    Go  on. 

The  Witness.  Well  he  made  some  peculiar  remarks ;  they  have  gone 
ifiom  me  now;  it  has  heen  so  long  I  cannot  remember  just  what  they 
fwre,  but  it  was  so  peculiar,  coming  from  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
la  ft  perfect  straziger,  that  it  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  on  account  of 

Q.  Now  yon  saw  nothing  in  his  appearance  on  the  bench  or  de- 
flM^Dor  in  U3e  discharge  of  his  duties  that  led  you  to  thii^  he  was 
^nmk,  didyou? 

A.  I  did  see  him  in  the  court  room  when  I  supposed  or  thought 
Ifaltlie  had  been  drinking.     He  showed  it  I  thought. 

I  ROBERT  TAYLOR 

I  Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

I  DIRECT  EXAMINATION 

%  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

%   What  is  your  name,  residence  and  occupation. 
:    A.    My  name  is  Robert  Taylor ;  I  reside  at  Kasson,  in  Dodge  county, 
Btote  of  Minn^ota ;  my  business  is  that  of  the  practice  of  law. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.    I  do. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    About  six  or  seven  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  at  Waseca  some  time  in 
fte  latter  part  of  the  month  of  March  or  in  the  latter  part  of  April  in 
the  year  1879?    A.    I  was  there  two  days  of  that  term. 

Q.   Give  us  as  near  as  possible  the  dates  ? 

A.  I  was  there  first  I  think  in  the  latter  part  or  the  29th  day  of 
Msfth  ;  and  then  a  week  later  than  that  again,  on  the  5th  day  of  April. 

Q.  Did  vou  observe  the  respondent  on  the  bench  on  the  29th  day  of 
March? 

*  A.    I  saw  him  on  the  bench  on  that  day.     I  did  not  give  very  close 
itteQtion,  however,  on  that  day. 

Q.    Had  you  any  business  before  the  court  on  the  following  week,  on 
Sth  of  April?    A.    I  had. 

Q.    State  what  it  was  ? 
38 
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in  the  wind  that  day  from  Sleepy  Eye;  enough  to  make  a  xban  look  alii 
tie  sunburnt? 

A.    Perhaps  enough  for  that. 

Q.  There  was  nouiing  in  his  walk,  behaviour  or  conduct,  the  way  Ii 
sat,  or  his  actions  that  was  peculiar  at  the  time,  that  you  can  n 
member? 

A.  Yes.  There  was  something  in  his  actions,  but  I  cannot  descril 
it. 

Q.    You  cannot  describe  it? 

A.  No,  I  told  you  many  times  that  he  was  drunk;  that  is  all  I  a 
describe  of  it. 

Q.    Was  he  sleepy  ? 

A.     No,  he  didn't  appear  to  be  sleepy. 

Q.    Were  his  eyes  stolid  and  dull  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  recollect  about  it,  except  when  the  jury  can 
in  that  evening. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  one  single  scintilla  of  evidence  in  regard  to  ai 
item  of  his  appearance  on  that  morning  that  would  indicate  that  he  m 
intoxicated? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  can  describe  his  app^rance;  he  appeared  justi 
he  did  when  he  was  drunk,  and  entirely  different  from  what  he  do 
when  he  is  sober. 

Q.    It  was  so  plain  that  any  one  there  could  have  noticed  it? 

A.  It  was  very  apparent  to  me,  and  it  was  to  others.  I  dont  knfl 
how  it  would  be  to  all  others. 

Q.    You  say  you  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  might  possibly  be  rhistaken. 

Q.     Did  you  smell  his  breath,  at  that  time? 

A.    No,  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  haMe  stated  that  you  could  not  mention  anything  9t  i 
particular  in  his  appearance,  showing  why  you  thought  he  was  iataa 
cated.  I  will  ask  you  now  whether  vou  can  describe  any  single  Pi^rtkl 
lar  in  the  appearance  of  men  generally,  when  they  are  intoxicated,  wlii 
would  show  their  intoxication  ? 

A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  could.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  i 
scribe. 

Q.  At  that  time,  did  you  notice  anything  particular  with  his  noa 
Anything  about  a  red  scar  I  have  been  speaking  of? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  red  scar  upon  his  nose.  If  I  ha^ 
I  never  noticed  it. 

Q.    Or  a  black  streak  upon  his  cheek  ?    [Indicating  right  cheek.] 

A.    His  eyes  appeared  to  be  sunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  scar  was  upon  the  other  cheek,  and  I 
year  before,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Was  there  any  particular  glare  to  his  eyes  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  there  was;  I  didn't  notice  his  eyea  p 
ticularly,  except  that  evening  when  the  verdict  came  in. 

Q.    That  evening.    Was  that  the  same  day  ? 

A.    It  was  the  same  day  of  the  trial;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  same  day  that  you  commenced? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection.  j 

Q.    Now,  that  evening  you  seem  to  have  noticed  it?    A.     Yes,  di^ 

Q.    And  that  evening  you  can  describe  his  appearance? 

A.    Better  than  any  otixer  time,  because  he  was  so  extremdy  drai 
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A.    There  was.     Gen.  Edgerton  representing  the  defense,  asked  leave 
amend  the  answer. 

fQ.    As  all  the  Senators  are  not  practicing  attorneys,  will  you  state  to 
Senate  the  ruling  of  the  judge  in  those  two  orders  and  the  effect  of 
? 

A.  Our  motionr  for  judgment  upon  the  pleadings  was  upon  the  ground 
the-aii»wer  wfid-insumcientto  set  up  a  defense  to  the  action.  That 
resisted  by  the  opposmg  counsel  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  was 
deoi ;  but  accompanied  with  an  application,  that  if  the  court  dlf- 
firom  him  in  that  respect,  that  he  should  then  have  leave  to  amend 
answer  so  that  it  should  be  sufficient.  We  argued  the  case  and  after 
the  argument,  the  Judge  deciiled  that  the  answer  was  insufficient 
he  would  grant  the  motion  for  judgment ;  but  as  the  court  was  al- 
liberal  in  matters  of  amendment,  he  would  also  grant  the  applica- 
(A  the  defendant  for  the  amendment  of  the  answer  and  directed  that 
,  might  write  our  respective  orders. 
IQ,  What  did  you  observe  about  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Judge, 
janything,  which  indicated  intoxication  in  the  afternoon? 
\lk  Wdly  itisr  pretty  hard  to  desciibe  the  appearance  of  the  man;  his 
were  somewhat  red  and  he  talked  indistinctly,  he  talked  as  if  with 
iok  tongue,  and  in  the  remarks  that  he  made  as  we  were  arguing  the 
t,  I  waB.  convinced  that,  he  was  not  aware  of  what  side  of  the  ques- 
each  of  ua  wa»  on.  I  think  that  he  mistook  the  position  that  I  oc- 
aed  when  I  was  arguing  the  case.  He  asked  me  some  questions  that 
ivinced  me  that  he  thought  I  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  question 
Gem^ral  Edgerton  was,  and  at  the  time  being  he  seemed  to  think 
General  Edgerton  and  myself  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Bentley,  and  his 
appearance  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  was  such,  as  to 
ice  me  that  he  was  intoxicated. 
Q.    Had  you  ever,  prior  to  this  time,  seen  Judge  Cox  upon  the  bench 

you  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  sober?     A.     I  have. 
\^   And  off  the  bench?    I  have. 
4   You  say  one  motion  was  heard — ^the  other  was  not  argued  at  that 

S  what  were  the  reasons  tor  it  not  being  argued  at  that  time? 
[.A»   Well,,  the  counsel  on  each  side  thought  that  Judge  Cox.  was  not 
^acfiodition  to  hear  the  motion,  and  we  preferred  to  postpone  it  and 
that  we  would, 
imd  you  did  so  postpone  it? 
A.   We  did. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  respondent  after  this 
npon  his  conduct  during  the  day  ? 
Sot  any  extended  conversation.    After  court  adjourned  we  went 
hotel.    Judge  Cox^  was  quite  lively  and  talkative  with  different 
in  the  room  and  he  was  not  engaging  in  the  conversation,  but  sit- 
in  the  room,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  beside  me,  and  requested 
illsfaoold  not  say  anything,  to  Judge  Lord  about  what  I  had  seep  in 
management  of  the  Court. 
Q.   This  was  the  di^rict  in  which  Judge  Lord  usually  presided — to 
"  ich  he  was  elected  judge,  was  it  ?     A.     It  wa^. 
A   Judge  Cox  was  sitting  for  Judge  Lord  during  his  sickness  ? 
•Ar   Yee^su^ 

Senator  Pow  There  was  one  remark  of  the  witness  L  could  not 

?h;did  yoi  nafee  the  statement  that  the  attorneys  on  both  sides 
;^aed,the  case  because  they  did  not  consider  the  judg^  in  a  proper 
kliontoact?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
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ested, — an  appeal — ^I  don't  know  much  about  it.    I  guess  I  was  in  there 
a  few  minutes,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  the  trial  of  it. 

*  Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  ease  of  Charles  Hughes  against  Chas. 
McCarthy  ? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  was  not. 

Q.    Were  you  in  there  when  that  case  was  brought  up  in  the  morning? 

A.    The  Hughes  case? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    I  don^t  think  I  was;  all  I  remember  about  that  case  was,  that  I 

*  knew  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  remembered  of  being  in  there  and  hear- 
ing part  of  his  examination,  old  Mr.  Lind;  I  may  have  been  in  there 
c^ber  times,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it;  I  wasn't  interested 

*  in  it,  and  didn't  care  about  it. 

Q.    Aren't  you  mistaken;  didn't  the  case  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calen- 
dar on  a  motion  ? 
-•  A.    I  don't  recollect  about  that;  I  was  in  there  part  of  the  time  dar- 

ing the  trial  of  that  case,  but  when  it  was  tried  I   don't  remember.    I 
don't  think  it  did  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  the  plaintiff  asked  leave  to  amend  his 
complaint  in  it  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  case  at  all. 

Q.    And  that  it  was  granted  on  condition  that  it  would  go  to  the  fooi 
«  '   of  the  calendar  ? 

A.    No,  I  may  have  been  there,  but  I  don't  remember  if  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  August  Hartman  against  John 
Lee  and  Charles  Berg  ? 

A.    No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  case  of  John  Youngman  against  Joho 
lind? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.     Were  you  present  during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.    What  case  ? 

*  Q.  The  case  of  John  Youngman  against  John  Lind  ?  Mr.  Somw- 
ville  and  Thompson  tried  that? 

A.  I  think  I  am  mistaken,  I  think  that  was  the  case  that  I  referred 
when  I  was  present.  I  think  I  was  present  when  the  case  was  tried  aod 
that  I  heard  the  testimony  of  old  Mr.  Lind.     I  think  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  drunk  all  through  that  term,  he  was  drank 
during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  particularly;  I  remember  d 
being  in  there  once  when  that  case  was  on. 

Q.    Then  you  wouldn't  swear  that  on  the  second  day  he  was  dninkl 

A.    I  will  swear  that  whenever  I  saw  him  he  appeared  to  be  drunk; 

*  I  don't  remenber  very  much  about  it. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  drunk  every  day  ? 

A.     I  was  in  the  court  room  every  day. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  that  when  you  were  in  the  court  room  and 
heard  old  Mr.  Lind  testify,  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  him  at  that  time  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  sworn  that  he  was  drunk  every  day  during  tM 
term;  and  also,  that  you  were  present  in  the  court  room  when  that  tad 
was  in  progress,  and  old  Mr.  Lmd  was  testifying,  now,  could  you  ha^ 
come  into  the  court  room  and  not  have  seen  him  and  noticed  ii^ 
knowing  as  you  did,  as  you  claim  here^  that  he  bad-  been  drinking^h 
day  before? 
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f  have  had  the  same  eflTect  upon  his  manner  of  speech,  in  your  opinion? 
A.     I  am  not  able  to  say  that.     It  was  not  anything  that  led  me  to 
think  of  the  absence  of  any  teeth.     I  didn't  think  of  it  in  that  way;  but 
I  cooldn^  tell  but  it  might  have  had  such  an  effect. 

Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  speaks  rather  indistinctly  any- 
how?    A.     I  think  that  ordinarily,  Judge  Cox  speaks  very  distinctly. 
Q.     Was  he  reading  this  charge  or  delivering  it  without  reading  it? 
A.     He  was  not  reading  it. 

Q.  You  remember  the  charge,  don't  you  ?  It  was  concerning  a  con- 
tact for  building  a  church,  wasn't  it? 

A.  Well,  now,  the  charge  I  have  in  my  mind  was  not  in  that  case. 
I  recollect  of  there  being  some  such  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
matter  that  was  before  the  court,  in  regard  to  a  contract  for  a  church, 
was  in  an  argument  between  some  of  the  attorneys.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  charge  I  heard,  was  in  an  action  concerning  some  slander  case. 
That  some  one  was  prosecuting  an  action  for  slander,  and  the  charge  I 
had  reference  to,  was  given  in  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  hear  his  charge  to  the  jury 
in  the  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman? 
A,  I  may  have  heard  it,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect. 
Q.  If  there  had  been  anything  peculiar  about  that  charge  or  any- 
thing in  that  charge  indicating  that  the  judge  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor, — anything  out  of  the  way  in  any  way, — would  you  not  be  likely 
to  remember  it  ? 

A.     I  think  I  would  if  I  had  heard  the  cfharge  ;  but  I  can't  recollect 
that  I  heard  his  charge  in  the  case  you  refer  to.     And  I  am  not  certain 
BOW  but  that  the  charge  I  heard  him  give,  may  have  been  on  the  29th 
of  March, — the  first  day  we  were  there. 
Q.    You  think  that  the  charge  you  heard  was  in  that  libel  suit? 
A.     Tes,  sir. 
,  Q.    The  case  of  the  Waseca  Bank  vs.  Reese  ? 

A.    That  is  the  charge  I  heard,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the   date  ; 
It  may  have  been  the  first  day  I  was  there. 

Q.     Now,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  if  there 
had  been  anything  out  of  the  way  with  Judge  Cox,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  in  the  trial  of  any  case  then  on  that  day,  while  you  were  in  court, 
yon  would  not  have  noticed  it  ? 
A.    I  think  I  would. 

Q.    And  remembered  it?    A.     I  think  I  would. 
Or    You  have  got  no  distinct  recollection  of  any  peculiarities  in  any 
charge  he  gave  to  the  jury  on  that  daj'  ?    A.     No,  sir  ;  I  have  not. 

Q.    You  did  not  go  in  to  the  place  which  you  think  was  a  saloon,  with 
Mr.  Bentley  and  Judge  Cox  ? 
A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Y'ou  don't  know  whether  he  drank  anything  in  there  or  whether 
he  simply  took  a  cigar,  or  what  he  did  do  ? 
A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  Judge  Cox  came  back  to  the  hotel  with 
Mr.  Bentley,  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  he  smoked  a  cigar ;  I  don't  just  recollect  whether 
he  came  in  smoking. 
Q.    After  he  came  in  didn't  you  all  go  right  to  dinner  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir  ;  we  did. 
Q.    Judge  Cox  with  you  ? 
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matlcal  mistakes  or  tautological  errors,  a  practice  which  has  always  ex- 
isted. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows  : 

"  That  no  attorney  or  member  be  allowed  to  make  any  change  in  the 
report  of  the  phonographer  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate." 

^'he  question  being  put  by  the  chair  upoh  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  ,.        - 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

•  Senator  Adams.  I  Wish  to  call  up  the  resolution  that  I  introduced 
yesterday  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  thi&  court,  as 
it  went  over  under  notice  of  debate.  1  do  not  desire  to  discuss  it  this 
morning  at  all.  I  propose  that  the  measure  Shall  stand  or  isil  fairly  up- 
on itis  merits  without  any  discussion. 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  ori  Ao* 
counts. 

Senator  Campbell  called  up  the  resolution  before  offered- by  .him  pro- 
tiding  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  upon  further  and  per^ 
manent  rules  for  the  government  of  the  court. 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  President  'pro  tern,  the  resolution  as  originally 
drawn  was  amended  by  adding  "  and  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
whdnfi  the  matter  was  herfeto  referred  be  excused  from  that  duty." 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  appointment  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  will  be  deferred  until  the  President  of  the  Sena|e  » 
in  his  seat. 

If  there  are  no  further  preliminary  questions  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  regular  business. 

J.  A.    EVfiRETT, 

Sworn  oh  behalf  of  the  State  testified  : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

•  Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  Fairmount,  Martin  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.  Ho\<r  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.  Six  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

'   A;  Post  master  and  insurance  agent. 

(J,/  How  long  have  you  acted  as  postmaster  ? 

'   A.  Something  over  four  y eaft. 

Q,  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action?    A-    I  do. 

Qv!  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.'.  Since  January,  1878, 1  believe. 

'  Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Fairmount,  in  January,  1878?    A.     I  did,   . 

•  Q.  What  was  his  busimess  there  ? 

•  A.  He  was  judge  of  the  district  court. 

Q.     Was  he  there  holding  court  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Were  you  in  attendance  upon  that  term  of  court? 

A.    M^ell,  some  little  ;  perhaps  an  hour  a  day,  on  the  average. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  judge  at  any  of 
the  times  that  you  were  present,  as  to  sobriety,  and  if  so,  what  was  his 
condition? 

A.     He  was  sober  every  time  I  saw  him,  with  one  exception,  1  thinL 

Q.    What  was  that  exception  ? 
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A.  On  one  occasion  I  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  intoxicating  liq- 
ion. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  mesEn  that  in  my  opinion  he  was  so  far  intoxicated  that  his 
ind  was  confused. 

Q.     Was  that  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  actually  in  session  ?  - 

A.  Ye«,  sir ;  it  was  at  that  time  whon  the  judge,  undertook  to  issue  a 
Special  venire  for  a  petit  jury. 

Q.     A  petit  jury  or  a  grand  jury. 

A.  A  petit  jury.  After  the  petit  jury  had  been  discharged  and  som* 
>f  the  indictments  had  been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury.  I  was  fore 
lan  of  that  second  grand  jury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  habits,  as  to  whether  he  had 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  don't  know.    I  never  saw  him  drink  any. 

Q.    You  never  were  in  a  saloon  with  him,  and  you  don*t  know   any- 

ing  about  it?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  this  ? 

A.    I  think  some  time  in  the  afternoon  ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  lit 


now. 


GROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Q!    When  did  you  first  meet  Judge  Cox,  Mr.  Everett. 

Some  of  the  first  days  of  the  term. 

You  never  knew  him  before  ? 

No,  I  never  saw  him  before. 

When  were  you  first  called  as  a   grand  juror ;  what  day  of  the 


A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

tcnn? 


A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  day,  but  I  think  one  of  the  first 
days  of  the  second  week  of  the  term  ;  that  is  mv  recollection  of  it  I 
think  we  were  in  session  some  two  or  three  davs. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  grand  juror? 

A.    I  say  I  think  some  two  or  three  days. 

Q.    Did  vou  serve  until  the  close  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  think  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  term,  either  the  last  or  the 
next  to  the  last  was  the  day  that  we  were  discharged.  These  dates  I 
cannot  give  exactly,  nor  the  time,  because  I  have  not  thought  of  it  from 
that  day  until  this. 

Q.  During  the  sessions  of  the  court  which  you  attended,  business 
was  transact^  by  the  judge  in  the  usual  course  with  this  one  excep- 
ti(»i?    A.  .  I  think  so. 

Q.    Transacted  well?    A.    So  far  as  I  knew.  - 

Q.  He  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was  doing,  and  facilitated  bus- 
iness?   A.     Every  other  time. 

Q.    No  demoralization  or  any  indication  of  it  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  anything  except  on  that  one  occasion.  ' 

Q.    And  you  were  there  until  the  last  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  town.  I  was  not  in  the  court  perhaps  over  an  hour 
s  day,  and  perhaps  not  that.  The  longest  time  I  was  ever  in  court  was 
when  the -grand  jury  were  charged  and  when  they  were  discharged.  At 
thoee  two  tiines,  I  was  there  longer  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.    You  caTue  in  and  brought  your  indictments  in  the  vsual  course, 
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ud  they  wwe  reodv«di  bj  tha  judg«  lu  the  uiutl  maa»w,  and  you  ^^en 

asked  if  you  had  any  further  business  to  transact,  and  retired  until   t^ 
were  discharged?    A.    Yw,  sir. 

Q«  Now  now  cftpie  you  to  be  in  court  when  the  special  venire  wai 
issued? 

A.  I  think  it  was  just  after  the  grand  jury  had  been  disehaiged,  imd 
thay  brought  in  a  iot  of  indictments  and  the  petit  jury  had  heeu  dis- 
charged and  he  undertook  to  issue  a  special  venire  for  a  new  petit  juxj 
to  try  these  cases  ;  I  think  this  was  at  the  sanae  time-that  we  were  ^lia- 
ohaiged,  that  this  oecured.  It  could  not  have  been — it  my  have  been 
at  icmae  Ume  later  in  the  day,  or  even  the  next  day. 

Q.  bo  you  remember  any  special  act  or  word  of  Judge  Cdx  at  thf 
time? 

A.    I  could  not  repeat  his  words  now. 

Q.    What  made  you  think  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  oould  not  repeat  his  words  any  more  than  to  nve  the  general 
idea.  I  think  he  issued  an  order  first,  ordering  a  specisu  venire  madi 
out  without  any  discussion,  and  then  all  the  attorneys  were  oppoatng 
in»  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  it  at  the  time. 

Q.     Considerable  excitement  there  ?    A.     Some. 

Q.     Several  attorneys  wfere  talking  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  many  of  thexn  were  talking  at  a  time,  but  they 
all  took  occasion  to  talk  before  they  got  through  with  it. 

Q.     Did  you  see  anything  in  his  actions  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A .  Well,  his  actions  were  not  what  I  thought  becoming  to  a  judge  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Q.  Did  not  you  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  year  or  two  ago,  in  1878,  in  regard  to  this  same  oocaaou  f 

A*    I  believe  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  then  testify  that  there  was  much  excitement  and  yea 
saw  nothing  in  Judge  Cox  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  testified,  undoubtedly,  that  there  was  eel^ 
siderable  excitement. 

Q.     Didn't  you  testify  that  the  wrangling  was  among  the  lawjrers? 

A.  Certainly,  the  discussion  was  princinilly  among  the  lawyers  be- 
tween the  lawyers  and  the  judge,  in  regara  to  the  rnatt^.  They  it  ere 
aiguing  the  matter  to  the  judge. 

Q,  Didnt  you  testify  that  you  kdew  the  la^^yeia  and  did  not  know 
Judgt  Cox,  ao  that  you  weren't  as  well  able  to  judge  of  the  lalter'a  oon- 
dition. 

A,  I  did  not  know  Oox  as  well  as  the  lawywra,  I  d<m't  remeaiber  my 
teatimony  at  that  tiine>  but  that  is  the  fact,  because  I  had  never  seen  Ckk 
until  that  term  of  court,  and  the  lawyers  I  had  known  for  years,  most 
of  them. 

F.    S.    LIVERMORE, 

On  behalf  of  the  State>  testified : 
ExaminQtl  by  Mr.  Manager  Dukn: 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 
A.    Fainnount^  Martin  county^  Minnesota. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  reeided  there? 

A.    I  do  net  reside  right  in  the  villag^t  I  reside  in  the  townahtpw 
(^    WeU^  in  that  OMghborhood^  or  itt  the  town? 
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A.  About  sixteen  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  t)ccupation  or  business? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  present. 

Q*  Do  you  hold  any  offacial  position  in  the  county? 

A.  I  am  judge  of  probate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action,  Judge  Cox? 

A.  Not  personally,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  him  when  you  see  him? 

A.  Yee,  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

(4.  When  did  you  first  see  him? 

A.  At  the  time  that  he  held  the  term  of  court  in  Fairmount. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  1878. 

Q.  In  what  month?    A.     In  January. 

y.  Were  you  present  at  that  term  of' court,  any  of  the  time,  judge? 

A.  I  was  present  most  of  the  time  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  (condition  of  the  presiding  judge  at  that  term 
of  eourt  in  re^rd  to  his  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.  I  observed  his  condition. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  court  here  present  what  his  condition  ww 
ad  you  observed  it  at  any  of  the  time  ? 

A.  WeU,  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  forepart  of  that  term  of  court 
that  was  peculiar,  or  different  from  other  men.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  term  of  court  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 

Senator  Powers.     Will  the  witness  speak  a  little  louder? 

The  WriNBss.  There  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  judge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ;  it  was  diflferent  from  the  first. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  in  his  personal  appearance,  or  in  his 
demeanor  or  actions  ?    A.     In  his  demeanor  or  actions. 

Q.  WeU,  in  what  respect  did  he  differ  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
ienn? 

A.  Well,  he  apjieared  to  be  considerably  more  free  and  easy  in  bis 
maimers,  and  in  bis  acticms  >  his  countenance  appeared  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  ;  the  expression  of  his  eyes  hacl  changed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  attribute  that  change  of  appearance 
to  any  particular  cause,  if  so,  what  was  it? 

.A..  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  or  any  reason  to  believe  so,  only 
that  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  judge  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  didnH  see  him  drink  ? 

A.    Nc^  air ;  I  did  not  see  him  drink. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  go  to  saloons  ?    A.     1  did  not. 

Q.    You  do  not  go  to  saloons  yourself?     A.     Not  ofteu. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  as  a  practice.  ()f  course  any  man  mav  go  occaaton- 
^y.  You  have  seen  other  men  that  had  been  drinking,  that  you  knew 
had  been  drinking? 

A.   I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  respect  did  his  conduct  and  demeanor  compare 
^th  men  that  yoia  knew  had  be^i  drinking? 

A.  Well  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  to  me,  of  men  that  I  had 
^Q  who  bad  been  dtmkxig. 
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A.  If  it  is  a  long  order  perhaps  I  Bhould  asBiat  him,  in  a  caA  of  n 
owtl" 

Q.    Did  you  assist  him  in  that  case? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  This  would  not  be  a  very  short  order,  would  it,  with  all  thef 
things  in  it? 

A.    He  made  separate  orders;  I  think  they  were  short  orders. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  tell  the  clerk,  "  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  an  order,"  so  an 
so,  or  did  he  simply  say  to  the  man,  '^  I  will  fine  you  a  hundred  do 
lars?" 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  told  the  interpreter  to  tell  the  defendai 
that  he  fined  him  so  and  so. 

Q.    That  he  fined  him  first  a  hundred  dollars  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  is  what  he  told  him  in  the  first  instance?    A.     Yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  o  f  his  telling  the  clerk  to  enter  an  oidl 
imposing  a  fine  for  a  hundred  dollars  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.  Now,  afterwards,  when  you  interfered,  was  it  not  in  this  «t] 
After  he  had  told  the  interpreter  that  thing,  did  you  not  say  that  yo 
didn't  think  that  that  would  help  the  case  any  to  fine  him  a  hm 
dred  dollars,  because  you  didn't  think  that  would  bring  the  alimoa] 
and  that  you  wanted  the  court,  to  change  that  language  to  make  a 
order  that  if  he  paid  it  within  a  certain  time  he  would  not  nee 
to  pay  the  fine  for  contempt? 

A.  I  think  I  made  the  suggestion  myself  that  I  presumed  he  dido 
understand  it.  When  these  papers  were  served  upon  him  I  was  informe 
by  an  officer  that  a  part  of  the  papers  he  wouldn't  take,  but  laid  thei 
on  the  table.  I  stated  to  the  court  that  perhaps  he  didn't  understaaj 
the  proceedings,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  plaintiff! 
he  would  make  another  order  giving  him  time  to  pay. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  time  when  the  judge  said  he  would  fine  him  $2Sl 
that  was  the  next  morning  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection;  yes. 

Q.  That  was  done  in  the  same  way,  was  it  not — ^teUing  the  interpreli 
to  tell  him  he  would  fine  him  $260? 

A.    That  was  the  way  with  all  of  them. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  that  he  ordered  the  clerk  to  enter  that? 

A.    No;  I  do  not. 

Q.    When  he  came  to  the  next  amount,  what  was  that? 

A.    I  think  $500.  ! 

Q.  Now,  when  he  came  to  that,  he  was  telling  the  interpreter  be  wool 
fine  him  up  to  8500  ?  | 

A.  They  were  all  given  in  substantially  the  same  way,  to  the  best^ 
my  recollection.  I 

Q.    The  $1,250,  too?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  They  were  all  given  through  the  interpreter  to  the  man  and  ran 
of  them  directed  to  the  clerk  to  be  entered  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  recollect  of,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  order  that  the  Judge  wa^ 
give  in  court  in  any  proceeding  like  this  unless  it  was  either  in  writii| 
by  himself,  or  specifically  ordered  the  clerk  to  enter  such  and  sttchi 
order  ?  J 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  about  it  at  all.  I  think  the  ozden  in  ood 
ace  generally  made  in  the  same  way  as  thi0.  1 
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Q   Your  attendance  in  court  then  was  a  matter  of  general  interest  in 
tfce  proceedings  of  the  court,  without  any  special  occasion  to  be  there  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  attend  court  every  day  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say  that  I  was  there  every  day,  but  think  I  was. 
Q.    It  wasn't  a  very  busy  season  for  farmers  and  you  attended  on  the 
court? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  spent  nearly  all  the  time  in  which  the  court  was  in  session 
in  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  out  and  in.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  was  there  all  the 
time,  and  I  wasn't;  but  generally  I  was  in  attendance  when  cotirt  was  in 
session  except  in  the  evenings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  court  held  evening  sessions,  generallv, 
at  that  term  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    How  were  the  terms  held  during  the  day? 

A.    I  could  not  say  the  precise  hour. 

Q.    How  many  recesses  were  there? 

A.  Well,  they  were  quite  frequent,  I  think  as  many  as  two  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  more. 

Q.    The  sessions  opened  early,  as  early  as  8  o'clock,  or  half  past  8? 

A.    I  could  not  say  how  early  they  opened. 

Q.    And  held  until  half  past^l2? 

A.    That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.    And  opened  again  at  half  past  one? 

A.    That  is  t£e  usual  hour. 

Q-    Can  you  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not? 

A.  I  coiild  not  say  as  to  the  precise  hour,  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  hours,  not  enough  to  remember. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  talk  with  the  judge,  or  personal  acquaintance 
with  him  until  such  time  as  he  spoke  to  you  on  the  street? 

A.    I  never  had. 

Q.  And  never  knew  anything  about  the  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
or  his  habits  on  the  bench?    A.     No.  sir. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  serious  and  austere,  or  whether  he  was  jovial, 
free  and  easy  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench? 

A.    I  never  saw  the  gentleman  until  he  came  there. 

Q.  During  the  first  week  you  saw  nothing  that  lead  you  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  discharging  his  duties  properly,  did  you? 

A.  WeD,  as  I  said,  during  the  first  part  of  the  term  I  saw  nothing 
tbat  was  unusual  particularly. 

Q.    The  business   was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn:  Now  I  object  to  that  kind  of  questions.  I  pre- 
fer that  the  counsel  should  ask  proper  questions. 

The  President  pro  tern :    Go  on  with  the  examination  gentlemen. 

Q.    The  business  was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  I  am  competent  to  judge,  whether  legal 
boriness  was  done  in  a  proper  manner  or  not,  I  was  no  lawyer. 

Q.    As  far  as  vou  know  it  was,  was  it  not? 

A.    I  saw  nothing. 

Q.  Now,  on  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  think  you  noticed  in 
Judge  Cox  presiding  upon  the  bench,  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
fiqnors? 


A.  \  couldnl;  my  the  preeiM  dates.  I  miw  him  one  oi  two  tioMi 
when  I  thought  by  the  judge's  appeamnce  that  he  had  been  drinkiQe,  J 
could  not  say  as  lie  had  been  drinking.  I  have  not  seen  him  drink  out 
that  was  my  impnession. 

Q.  He  didn't  do  any  outrageotts  act  while  presiding  that  led  yoa  to 
believe  that,  that  you  can  remember,  did  he?    A.    He  did  not. 

Q.  He  did  not  fail  to  do  any  of  the  duties  as  a  judge  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  your  attention  was  called  to  it  so  you  can  remember  it,  did  hef 

A.     My  attention  was  not  called  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Then  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench  there  was  no  failure  to  di»J 
charge  his  duties  which  led  you  to  believe  that. 

A.  I  saw  no  marked  failure  of  that  kind  that  I  thought  any  thing  W 
that  kind. 

Q.  And  no  act  of  commission  on  hie  part  which  led  you  to  thitk 
he  was  intoxicated  ?     A.     No.  \ 

Q.     You  cannot  call  to  mind  the  occasion  when  this  was  ? 

A.     Not  particularly,  no. 

Q.    Can't  tell  what  was  being  tried  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  there  were  very  few  cases  tried  at  that  term  of  couft  | 
feinember.  i 

Q.  Can't  tell  what  motion  was  being  made  or  what  action  was  beiB|^ 
had  in  the  court  at  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  can  you  ?  i 

A.     No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  naming,  or  afternoon  or  even-! 
ing  that  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  were  ?  | 

A.    Well,  my  recollection  is,  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it,  once  or  twice  that  you  thought  you  tiotieed 
something  in  his  demeanor  that  was  peculiar  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  toy  how  many  times  ;  I  had  no  inteiest  in  the 
actions  that  were  being  tried  in  court,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  pay 
so  much  attention. 

Q.  When  you  met  the  judge  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  before  or  after 
the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  he  made  the  remarks  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  who  was,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  now^ 
that  it  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  M.  Paine,  but  I  would  not 
say  that  it  was  him  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.     Where  is  he  ? 

A.    He  is  living  there  in  the  township  of  Fairmount. 

Q.     What  is  his  business.     A.     Farmer. 

Q.     How  near  to  the  village  ?    A.     About  four  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  and  the  judge  were  pereonftUr  •<?• 
quainted?"  '       | 

A.     I  think  not,  I  don't  know.  * 

Q.  When  these  remarks  were  made,  was  the  judge  walking  aloi^,  I 
going  to  or  from  court  ? 

A.  He  either  came  from  the  court  room,  down,  and  was  paasing  toj 
the  hotel,  or  somewhere,  or  coming  to  the  court  room,  I  eouldnHflay| 
which.  •  I 

Q.     And  this  was  on  the  street? 

A.  Right  on  the  street,  immediately  in  front  of  Mr.  WoUeston's  store)  { 
or  hist  to  the  south  side.  ; 

Q.  And  he  stopped  and  made  some  remarks  which  you  cannot  et*j 
actly  remember,  and  went  on  ? 
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I    A.  Yes  he  did. 

I    Q;  Did  j'ou  notice  as  he  approached,  that  he  staggered  or  did  xusi 

I  VB&  straight? 

A.  No,  air,  I  didn't  notice  him  at  all  until  he  came  np.  • 

Q.  He  seemed  to  walk  all  right?    A.     He  did« 

Q.  And  as  he  went  away  he  seemed  to  walk  all  right? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  anything  in  his  walk  at  all,  but  what  was  all 

Bgtl? 

Q.    Well  now  what  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  demeanor  that  you 
nodced  on  these  one  or  two  occasions. 

A.    Well,  I  dont  know  as  I  can  explain  or  exactly  say  what  his  par- 
HcQlar  demeanor  was. 

The  President,  pro  tem.    Hasn't  the  witness  gone  over  that  pretty 
ifclly  ?    It  strikes  me  that  he  has  described  the  matter,  very  fully  once. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     I  think  he  did  upon  direct  examination,  but  upon 
the  cross-examination  he  has  not  been  asked  any  questions,  I  believe. 

The  Pbsident,  pro  tem.  Go  on. 
I  The  Witness.  Well  he  made  some  peculiar  remarks  ;  they  have  gone 
^fiomme  now;  it  has  been  so  long  I  cannot  remember  just  what  they 
lw«fe,  but  it  was  so  peculiar,  coming  from  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
jl&t  perfect  stranger,  that  it  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  on  account  of 
ikbdrinking. 

j  4.  Now  you  saw  nothing  in  his  appearance  on  the  bench  or  de- 
mejnor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  that  led  you  to  think  he  was 
droik,  did  you  ? 

I    A.    I  did  see  him  in  the  court  room   when  I  supposed  or  thought 
I  tint  he  had  been  drinking.     He  showed  it  I  thought. 

ROBERT  TAYLOR 

i 

i  Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

i 

DIRECrr  EXAMINATION 


tf  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

%    What  is  your  name,  residence  and  occupation. 
1    A.    My  name  is  Robert  Taylor ;  I  reside  at  Kasson,  in  Dodge  county, 
SiBte  of  Minnesota ;  my  business  is  that  of  the  practice  of  law. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    About  six  or  seven  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  at  Waseca  some  time  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  March  or  in  the  latter  part  of  April  in 
the  year  1879?    A.     I  was  there  two  days  of  that  term. 

Q.    Give  us  as  near  as  possible  the  dates  ? 

A.  I  was  there  first  I  think  in  the  latter  part  or  the  29th  day  of 
March  ;  and  then  a  week  later  than  that  again,  on  the  5th  day  of  April. 

Q.    Did  von  observe  the  respondent  on  the  bench  on  the  29th  day  of 

March? 

*  A.    I  saw  him  on  the  bench  on  that  day.     I  did  not  give  very  close 

attention,  however,  on  that  dav. 

Q.  Had  you  any  business  before  the  court  on  the  following  week,  on 
the  5(li  of  April  ?    A.    I  had. 

Q.    State  what  it  was  ? 
38 
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the  terms  of  the  contract  and  what  he  had  agreed  to  in  ther 

upon  paving  juat  what  was  due  for  alimony  ? 

■     A,     He  gave  him  time  to  do  that,  yes  ;  and  in  ease  of  i 

him  t500,  and  he  was  to  stand  committed  until  paid,  or  lang 

effect. 

Q.  When  he  made  the  last  order  he  turned  to  the  clerk  i 
to  enter  it,  did  he  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  i-emember  of  hi§  turning  to  the  clerk  and  e 
Clerk,  you  will  enter  this  order,  that  the  defendant,  John 
pav  such  and  such  an  amount  within  twenty  days,  and  if  h 
it  he  shall  be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court?  " 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  he  did,  but  very  likely  he  did. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Judge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  write  out  tha 
self  and  hand  it  to  the  clerk? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him;  perhaps  he  did. 

Q.     You  don't  know  whether  it  is  on  file  there  or  not  ? 

A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Paying  that  order  in  twenty  days,  if  not,  to  be  adjud 
contempt? 

A.     The  order  written  by  the  Judge  himself? 

Q.    Yes.     A.     I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind;  it  ma 

Q.  You  didn't  see  whether  he  did  write  it  and  hand  it  to 
not? 

A,     I  didn't  see  him  write  it. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  last  scene  of  the  term  of  1881, 
Court  adjourned  when  that  thing  was  disposed  of? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  had  two  mortgage  forecloeutes 
the  evidence  in.  There  was  no  appearance  on  the  part  of  t 
— whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  I  don't  remember. 

Q.     Was  one  of  them  the  Madlener  case? 

A.     Both  of  them  were  Madlener  cases. 

Q.     Did  the  judge  sit  and  take  evidence  in  the  Madlener 

A,  There  was  very  little  evidence  given.  I  read  the  co 
as  I  read  it  introduced  the  evidence,  which  was  mostly  ■ 
evidence. 

Q.     It  was  a  default  case,  was  it? 

A.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Sabalia  was  examined  on  a  few  points. 
sworn  before  I  commenced  to  read.  I  read  the  complaint 
troduced  the  evidence,  notes  and  mortgage,  the  proof  of  8er\ 
and  appointment  of  the  guardian  ad  tit^n,  and  when  I  got  tl 
the  decree  drawn  up,  and  the  judge  signed  the  decree  inbot 
then  and  there. 

y.     Was  the  decree  read? 

A.     The  decree  was  not  read.     1  had  drawn  the  decree  pi 

Q.     The  judge  read  it,  didn't  he? 

A.  No;  he  aidn't  read  it.  He  said  if  I  said  it  was  all  r 
satisfied,  and  signed  it. 

Q.     He  told  you  you  could  have  the  decree?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  then  you  drew  it? 

A.     No;  I  had  the  decree  drawn  up  before. 

Q.    It  was  a  printed  form  of  decree,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not  printed.  It  was  a  complicated  rastt« 
write  it  out. 
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A.    There  was.     Gen.  Edgerton  representing  the  defense,  asked  leave 
amend  the  answer. 

As  all  the  Senators  are  not  practicing  attorneys,  will  you  state  to 
Senate  the  ruling  of  the  jiulge  in  those  two  orders  and  the  effect  of 

._til    i 

A.    Our  motion  for  judgment  upon  the  pleadings  was  upon  the  ground 

ihe-aoftwer  was-  insufficient  to  set  up  a  defense  to  the  action.     That 

resisted  by  the  opposing  counsel  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  was 

i ;  but  accompanied  with  an  application,  that  if  the  court  dif- 

fiiam  him  in  that  respect,  that  he  shouhl  then  have  leave  to  amend 

answer  so  that  it  should  be  sufficient.     We  argued  the  case  and  after 

the  argument,  the  Jud^  decided  that  the  answer  was  insufficient 

he  would  grant  the  motion  for  judgment ;  but  as  the  couii;  was  al- 

( liberal  in  matters  of  amendment,  he  would  also  grant  the  applica* 

of  the  defendant  for  the  amendment  of  the  answer  and  directed  that 

might  write  our  respective  orders. 

Q,   What  did  you  observe  about  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Judge, 

ything,  which  indicated  intoxication  in  the  afternoon? 

k   Welly  it- ia- pretty  hard  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  man;  his 

wefe  somewhat  red  and  he  talked  iuflistinctly,  he  talked  as  if  with 

tongae^^and  in  the  remarks  that  he  made  as  we  were  arguing  the 

,  1  wa«  convinced  that- he  was^  not  aware  of  what  side  of  the  ques- 

eich  of  ua  was  on.     I  think  that  he  mistook  the  position  that  I  oc- 

ied  when  I  was  arguing  the  case«     He  asked  me  some  questions  that 

vinced  me  that  he  thought  I  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  question 

General  Edgerton  was,  and  at  the  time  being  he  seemed  to  think 

General  Edgerton  and  myself  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Bentley,and  his 

appeaiaace  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  was  such,  as  to 

loeme  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.   BjBtii  you  ever,  prior  to  this  time,  seen  Judge  Cox  upon  the  bench 

you  hiad  no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  sober?     A.     I  have. 
Q.   And  oflf  the  bench?    I  have. 

%  You  flay  oae  motion  was  heard — the  other  was  not  argued  at  that 
«;  what  were  the  reasons  tor  it  not  being  argued  at  that  time? 
k  Well,  the  counsel,  on  each  side  thought  that  Judge  Cox  was  not 
aomdition  to  hear  the  motion,  and  we  prefen-ed  to  postpone  it  and 

'  tiiat  we  would* 
%  knd  you  did  so  postpone  it? 
A.   We  (fid 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  respondent  after  this 
npon  his  conduct  during  the  day  ? 
A   Mi  any  extended  conversation.     After  court  adjourned  we  went 
heteL    Judge  Coxl  was  quite  lively  and  talkative  with  different 
in  the  room  and   he  was  not  engaging  in  the  conversation,  but  sit- 
in  the  room,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  beside  me,  and  requested 
lafaonld  not  say  anything,  to  Judge  Lord  about  what  I  had  seeji  in 
nianagement  of  the  Court. 

^   'Riifi  waatbe  die^rict  in  which  Judge  Lord  usually  presided — to 
I^Wch  he  was  elected  judge,  was  it  ?    A.     It  was. 
I  ,Q.    Judge  Cox  was  sitting  for  Judge  Lord  during  his  sickness? 
flk   Yes^sit, 

F^Senator  Pow  There  waa  one  remark  of  the  witness  1  could  not 

ffiateh;  did  yoi  nafce  the  statement  that  the  attorneys  on  both  sides 
|M*^Q0d.tbe  case  because  they  did  not  consider  the  judg^  in  a  proper 
jItmiLuoii  to  act  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Rci£  IS. 

That  while  rhe  Senate  is  Hitting  as  a  Court  of  liupcachmeDl,  thi 
shall  be  held  from  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  (ill  12;.;  p.  m.,  and  from  3>..'  p.  * 
p.  M.,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  and  when  llieltour 
sball  arrive,  the  presidJi));  oWcer  ot  the  Court  ahall  so  announce,  am 
presiding  olHcer  shall  cause  proclamatiou  to  be  made  and  the  busi 
ahall  proceed 

Role  20. 

The  Clerk  of  the  i'ourt  shall  keep  and  cause  to  be  published  dail 
tbe  Court,  a  full  and  complete  minute  and  record  of  all  the  pro 
the  trial,  including  all  motions  and  the  vole  thereon;  all  objections 
and  the  rulings  thereon;  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  lestimonjj  tak 
all  arguments  of  counsel  or  mana^rs.  cither  on  Ihe  flnal  ((ucstion  c 
locutory  question,  and  the  remarks  of  members  ot  the  Court. 

Rule  21. 


All  prelimlnar;  or  inlerlocutory  queslionn  and  nil  motions  shall 
not  to  exceed  twenty  minuteson  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall  b 
the  time. 


The  cause  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  one  counsel.  The  flnal 
be  made  by  two  counsel   on  a  side  unless  the  Senate  order  olherwi 

Siment  shall  be  opened  and  cloaad  by  the  Honorable  Maaagera  on  < 
ouse  of  Kepresentatlves. 

RtTi^  24. 

On  the  flnal  question  whether  Ihe  iropeachm«nt  is  sustained,  tl 
shall  be  taken  on  each  article  of  impeiicliment  separately,  and  if  II 
shall  not  upon  any  uf  the  articles  presented,  be  suatHincd  by  lb 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  lie  < 
Ihe  accused  In  such  articles  of  Impeachment  shall  lie  eonvict«l  u| 
articles  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  the  t^ 
ceed  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  judgrai 
posited  in  Ihe  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Rule  25. 

In  taking  the  votes  of  the  Senate  on  the  articles  of  impeachmer 
offlcer,  or  clerk  of  the  court  of  impeachment  shall  call  each  Scnat 
and  upon  each  article  propose  the  tollowinKquewlion,  lo-wit:  •'. 
say  you,  is  the  re.spondcnl ,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  Ihe  dislric 
Slate  of  Minnesota,  in   and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  guilty  < 

charged  In  the article  of  ImpeHChmenl."     Whereupon  each' 8e 

in  his  place  and  Huswer  "guilty,"  or  "not  guilty," 

Rui.k  26, 

All  the  orders:  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  bv  yeas  and  nt 
be  entered  on  Ihe  rei'ord  and  without  deliate,  except  wWu  the  door 
for  deliberation,  and  in  that  caxe,  no  member  shall  speak  more  thi 
question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  on  anintprlocutoryi 
by  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  dctialc,  but  a  moi 
may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  or  nays,  unless  th«T  be  iJemaDde<J 
ber  present. 
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liftve  had   the  same  effect  upon  his  luanner  of  8})eech,  in  your  opinion? 
A.     I   am  not  able  to  say  that.     It  was  not  anything  that  1^  me  to 
think  of  the  absence  of  any  teeth.     I  didn't  think  of  it  in  that  way;  but 
I  couldnt  tell  but  it  might  have  had  such  an  effect. 

Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  speaks  rather  indistinctly  any- 
how?    A.     I  think  that  ordinarily,  Judge  Cox  speaks  very  distinctly. 
Q-     Was  he  reading  this  charge  or  delivering  it  without  reading  it? 
A.     He  was  not  reading  it. 

Q-  You  remember  the  charge,  don't  you  ?  It  was  concerning  a  con- 
tact for  building  a  church,  wasn't  it? 

A.  Well,  now,  the  charge  I  have  in  my  mind  was  not  in  that  case. 
I  recollect  of  there  being  some  such  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
matter  that  was  before  the  court,  in  regard  to  a  contract  for  a  church, 
was  in  an  argument  between  some  of  the  attorneys.  My  recollection  Is 
that  the  charge  I  heard,  was  in  an  action  concerning  some  slander  case. 
That  some  one  was  prosecuting  an  action  for  slander,  and  the  charge  I 
had  reference  to,  was  given  in  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  hear  his  charge  to  the  jury 
in  the  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman  ? 
A.  I  may  have  heard  it,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect. 
Q.  If  there  had  been  anything  peculiar  about  that  charge  or  any- 
thing in  that  charge  indicating  that  the  judge  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor, — anything  out  of  the  way  in  any  way, — would  you  not  be  likely 
to  remember  it? 

A.    I  think  I  would  if  I  had  heard  the  charge  ;  but  I  can't  recollect 
that  I  heard  his  charge  in  the  case  you  refer  to.     And  I  am  not  certain 
now  but  that  the  charge  I  heard  him  give,  may  have  been  on  the  29th 
of  March, — the  first  day  we  were  there. 
Q.    You  think  that  the  charge  you  heard  was  in  that  libel  suit? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
,  Q.    The  case  of  the  Waseca  Bank  vs.  Reese  ? 

A.    That  is  the  charge  I  heard,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the   date  ; 
It  may  have  been  the  first  day  I  was  there. 

Q.    Now,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  if  there 
had  been  anything  out  of  the  way  with  Judge  Cox,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  in  the  trial  of  any  case  then  on  that  day,  while  you  were  in  court, 
you  would  not  have  noticed  it  ? 
A.    I  think  I  would. 

Q.    And  remembered  it?    A.     I  think  I  would. 
Q.    You  have  got  no  distinct  recollection  of  any  peculiarities  in  any 
charge  he  gave  to  the  jury  on  that  day  ?    A.     No,  sir  ;  I  have  not. 

Q.    You  did  not  go  in  to  the  place  which  you  think  was  a  saloon,  with 
Mr.  Bentley  and  Judge  Cox  ? 
A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  he  drank  anything  in  there  or  whether 
he  simply  took  a  cigar,  or  what  he  did  do  ? 
A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  Judge  Cox  came  back  to  the  hotel  with 
Mr.  Bentley,  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  ? 

A    Weil,  I  think  he  smoked  a  cigar ;  I  don't  just  recollect  whether 
he  came  in  smoking. 
Q.    After  he  came  in  didn't  you  all  go  right  to  dinner  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir  ;  we  did. 
Q.   Judge  Cox  with  you  ? 
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A.  I  think  Judge  Cox;  \v«nt  to  dinD:er  about  the  smB»  tsme^.  fos  I 
reHSollect  of  seeing  him  at  the  table,  though  he  did  not  sit  at  the  same 
tabifi  I  did  ;  bat.  I  think  we  all  went  at  the  same  timey  or  aear  the  sasae* 
time  to  dinner. 

4J.     Afker  dinner  what  did  he  do  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember ;  there;  wa&  some  httle  timiB, — I  don't 
know  how  long  had  passed  after  dinner, — before  we  went  to  the  court 
room  ;  and  I  don't  remember  now  of  seeing  him.  during  that  iatervaL 
I  may  have  seen  him,  but  I  don't  recollect  now  of  it. 

Q.     Did  you  walk  down  together  to  the  court  hous^  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember* 

Q.  Now,  the  fiiBt  thing  which  was  taken  up  when  vou  came  down 
to  the  court  house,  was  your  motion,  so  far  aa  you  recollect  ? 

A.    So  far  as  I  recollect. 

Q.    And  the  only  thing  that  was  taken  up  there? 

A,  I  don't  remember  of  any  other  bu&inees  ;  L  think  the  court  ad- 
journed after  hearing  our  motion. 

Q,  Now,  during  the  argument  of  that  motion,  who  argued  it  on  your 
side  ? 

A.  Mr.  Bentley,  I  think,  opened  the  argument,  and  Gen.  EdgertoHf 
I  think,  then  spoke  on  the  other  side,  and  I  closed  the  argument. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  the  judge  spoke  to  you  during  the  atgunieat, — 
lyafi  it  while  Mr  Bentley  was  arguing^  or  Mr.  Edgerton  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean  when  he  spoke  to  me  ? 

Q-    Yes,  when  he  spoke  to  you  ? 

A.     It  was  during  my  own  argument. 

Q.  YoujfoUowed  immediately  after  Judge  Edgerton  had  finishdd  hifi: 
argument?    A.     Yes,  sir  immediately  followed. 

Q.    Well,  it  w£Ud  some  time  during  the  argument? 

A.  I  think  near  the  first ;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  fijost 
or  middle. 

Q.    How  were  you  sitting  in  court ;  were  you  and  Mr.  Bently  together  " 
or  you  and  Mr.  Edgerton  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  ? 

A.  I  think  that  Gen.  Ecgerton  and  myself  were  on  the  same  side  of 
the  table  and  Mr.  Bentley  at  the  end. 

Q.    You  and  Mr.  Edgerton  were  sitting,  together  ? 

A.     Near  together. 

Q.    Now  what  was  the  remark  Judge  Cox  made  to  you  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  his  language,  but  I  was  arguing  upon  the  question 
ofthesufficieney  of  the  answer  and  he  spoke  to  me  saying,  that  he 
thought  it  was  an  insufficient  answer  and  that  he  would  haive  to  grant 
Mr.  Bentley 's  motion  and  spoke  of  it  in  a  way  to  lead  me.  to  tfaimc  he 
supposed  tnat  I  was  arguing  with  Gen.  Edgerton. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  speak  ?  That  language  certainly  did  not  lead 
yoa  to  believe  so  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  state  his  language  now,  but  the  idea  that  he  couveyod. 
to  me  was  that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Bently  had  the  best  side  and  I  the 
poorest  side  of  the.  question  and  that  I  need  not  go  any  farther  on  that 

Q.  Well,  the  fact  of  it  is  that  Judge  Cox  told  you  that  you  need  not* 
aa^gne  any  longer,  is  it  not? 

A.     Well,  there  was  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  That  he  thought  Mr.  Bientley  was  right  in  the  poaitioa  he  liad 
taken  ?    A.     Yes  ;  and  that  I  was  wrong.  .     . 

Q.     Did  he  use  that  language  ? 
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A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did  ;  I  can't  give  hie  Ishgimge,  hist  that  was 
the  purport  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  wouldn't  it  be  very  natural  f<5r  a  jtidge,  thcngh  ever  soisob- 
er,  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  point,  to  tell  t^  counsel  who 
leismked  in  erguit^  upon  the  point,  that  he  had  aheady  made  up  his 
mind,  and  in  his  favor,  and  tiutt  he  need  not  go  on  -am  lOrgue  4t  wmj 
longer?    A.     That  would  be  Datuml  and  proper,  I  think. 

^    That  was  the  leinaik  that  you  Defer  to  ? 

A.    That  was  the  remark  that  he  made  that  I  vpeak  of. 

Q-    Noother  remarks  that  you  now  think  of? 

A-    I  6an\  now  think  of  any  other. 

Q.  K0W,  i?oQld  yeu  swear  that  in  that  decision,  gmnth^g  the  motion 
for  judgment,  and  holding  the  answer  insufficient,  he  did  not  st£tte  tteit 
be  leonld  alBo  allow  the  defendant  to  amend  his  answer,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  amend  his  answer,  the  motion  for  judgment  would  stand  ? 

A.    Tbdt  waB  not  the  decision  ;  that  is  not  the  wi^  it  wa&aniiovnced. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  the  exact  language  that  Judge  Cox  used  in  that  de- 
csKm? 

A.    I  ^poold  not  undertake  to  five  hie  exact  langua^. 

Q.  Well,  his  decision  was,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  motion  tor 
judgment  on  the  pleadings  was  well  taken,  was  it  not  ?! 

A.    That  was  the  e#ect  of  it. 

Q.    But  that  he  would  allow  the  defendant  to  amend  his  answer  ? 

A.    That  was  the  effect  of  that  part  of  it. 

(t-    And  that  yon  both  ootdd  draw  np  your  respective  oidecs  ? 

A.    YeB. 

Q.  Wd  not  those  i«specti¥e  oideiB  have  leference  to  ooela,  too,  Mr. 
Taylor? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  think  there  was  no  allowance  of  costs  to  either  party. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.  Well,  I  conldnH  «wear  that  there  was  not,  bat  that  is  my  very 
clear  opinion  of  it ;  I  ana  very  sure  of  it. 

Q.    Did  not  Judge  Oox  at  that  time  say  something  about  costs  ? 

A.  I  doin%  recollect  of  anything  being  said  about  oosls;  I  don't 
think  costs  were  asked  by  either  party.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  not  frequently,  during  the  course  of  ycur  ^^xperience 
as  an  attorney,  heard  similar  decisions  made  by  judges  upon  motions 
tor  judgment  upon  the  pleadings, — that  the  motion  would  be  granted, 
but  that  i^  judge  would  allow  an  amendment  of  the  answer  ? 

A.    Not  in  the  way  that  that  was  made. 

Q.  Now,  you  Bay  you  dont  remember  particularly  the  way  it  was 
Bode-HJie  language  Used.  ? 

A.  I  said  I  didn't  recollect  the  language  that  was  used.  I .  think  I 
do  recollect  the  decision. 

Q.    The  import  of  the  decision  you  mean  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  the  import  of  the  decision  was  that  the  motion  for  judgment 
on  the  pleadings  should  be  granted  but  that  he  would  give  the  defend- 
ant leave  to  answer  ? 

A.  Yea,  sir  ;  and  he  said  that  each  of  us  could  draw  our  orders  and 
he  would  sign  them. 

Q.  YoQ  are  positive  that  he  eaid  that  each  of  you  oould  draw  your 
orders? 

A.    Yes,  sar. 

^.    Did  yoiQ  dzaw  yonn?. 
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•nd  thej  w«re  Teoelv^  by  the  judgt  in  the  ututl  mftnaof ,  »iid  jou  iien 

asked  if  voti  had  any  further  business  to  transact,  and  retired  until  t^ 
were  discharged?    A.    Yee,  sir, 

Q«  Now  how  capie  you  to  be  in  court  whea  the  BpeciiU  venire  wai 
issued? 

A.  I  think  it  wa»  just  aftor  the  grand  jury  had  been  diachai^ed^  end 
they  brought  in  a  lot  of  indictments  and  the  |)eiit  jury  had  been  dis- 
charged and  he  undertook  to  issue  a  special  venire  for  a  new  petit  jui] 
to  try  these  cases  ;  I  think  this  was  at  the  same  time-that  we  were  4i»» 
ehaiged^  that  this  oecured.  It  could  not  have  been — it  my  have  beeo 
at  iome  time  later  in  the  day,  or  even  the  next  day. 

Q.  t)o  you  remember  any  special  act  or  word  of  Judge  Cox  »t  thi 
time? 

A.    I  could  not  repeat  his  words  now. 

Q.    What  made  you  think  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  Qould  not  repeat  his  words  any  more  than  to  sive  the  generel 
idea.  I  think  he  issued  an  order  first,  ordering  a  special  vedAire  madi 
out  without  any  discussion,  and  then  all  the  attorneys  were  oppooiig 
in,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  it  at  the  time. 

Q.    Considerable  excitement  there  ?    A.     Some. 

Q.    Several  attorneys  wfere  talking  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  many  of  them  were  talking  at  a  time,  but  they 
all  took  occasion  to  talk  before  they  got  through  with  it. 

Q.     Did  you  see  anything  in  his  actions  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A .  Well,  his  actions  were  not  what  I  thought  becoming  to  a  judge  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Q.  Did  not  you  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  year  or  two  ago,  in  1878,  in  regard  to  this  same  oceason  ? 

A.    I  believe  I  did  ;  yes^  sir, 

Q.  Didn't  you  then  testify  that  there  was  much  excitement  and  ye» 
■aw  nothing  in  Judge  Cox  unbecoming  a  judge? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  testified,  undoubtedly,  that  there  was  eei^ 
siderable  excitement. 

Q.    Didn't  you  testify  that  the  wrangling  wae  among  the  lawyer^? 

A.  Certainly,  the  discussion  was  princij^ly  among  the  lawyers  be- 
tween the  lawyers  and  the  judge,  in  regard  to  the  mattor.  Tli«y  mere 
aiguingthe  matter  to  the  iudge, 

Q,  Didnt  you  testify  that  you  kdew  the  lawyers  and  did  not  know 
Judge  Cox^  80  that  you  weren't  as  well  able  to  judge  o{  the  lalter'a  eoor 
dition. 

A,  1  did  not  know  Oox  ae  well  as  the  lawyers^  I  don't  remember  my 
teaMmony  at  that  time>  but  that  is  the  fact,  beeauae  I  had  never  seen  Gqk 
until  that  term  of  court,  and  the  lawyers  I  had  known  fot  years^  most 
of  them. 

F.    S.    LIVERMORB, 

On  behalf  of  the  State^  teetified  : 
ExamiuQcl  hv  Mr.  Manager  Duvn: 
<i^    Where  ao  you  reeide? 
A.    Fairmount^  Martin  county^  Minnesota. 
Q.    How  long  have  yw  reeided  there? 

A.    I  do  noil  reside  right  in  the  village,  I  reaide  in  the  tawnahtpw 
<^    WeU^  in  that  n^oii^borhQod^  or  in  the  town? 
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A.  About  aixtoen  years, 

Q.  What  is  your  t)ccupation  or  business? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  present. 

Q"  Do  you  hold  any  ofhcial  position  in  the  county? 

A.  I  am  judge  of  probate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action,  Judge  Cox? 

A.  Not  personally,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  him  when  you  see  him? 

A  Yea,  I  have  seen  him  and  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him? 

A-  At  the  time  that  he  held  the  term  of  court  in  Fairmount. 

Q,  What  year  was  that? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  1878. 

Q.  In  what  month?    A.     In  January. 

Q-  Were  you  present  at  that  term  of  court,  ai\y  of  the  time,  judge? 

A  I  was  present  most  of  the  time  iq  the  day  time. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  condition  of  the  presiding  judge  at  that  term 
«f  court  in  regard  to  his  sobriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.  I  observed  his  condition. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  court  here  present  what  his  condition  wtt 
as  you  observed  it  at  any  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  forepart  of  that  term  of  court 
that  was  peculiar,  or  di%rent  from  other  men.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  term  of  court  I  did. 

(^  What  did  you  observe  in  the  latter  part  of  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 

Senator  Powers.     Will  the  witness  speak  a  little  louder? 

The  WrrNBss.  There  was  quite  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of 
thejmlge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ;  it  was  different  from  the  first, 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  in  his  personal  appearance,  or  in  his 
demeanor  or  actions  ?    A.     In  his  demeanor  or  actions. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  respect  did  he  differ  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Jerni? 

A.  Well,  he  appeared  to  be  considerably  more  free  and  easy  in  his 
manners,  and  in  ois  actions  }  his  countenance  apneared  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  ;  the  expression  of  his  eyes  hsA  changed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  atlribute  that  change  of  appearance 
to  any  particular  cause,  if  so,  what  was  it? 

A.  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  or  any  reason  to  believe  so,  only 
that  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  judge  had  been  drinking. 

Q-  You  mean  that  you  didn't  sec  him  drink  ? 

A.    No,  air ;  I  did  not  see  him  drink. 

Q.    Did  you  see  bim  go  to  safeons  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  do  not  go  to  saloons  yourself?    A.     Not  often. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  as  a  practice.  Of  course  any  man  may  go  occaaion- 
atly.  You  have  seen  other  men  that  had  been  drinking,  that  you  knew 
had  been  drinking? 

A.    I  have^  sir. 

().  Wett,  in  what  respect  did  his  conduct  and  demeanor  compare 
with  men  that  vera  knew  had  been  drinking? 

A.  Well  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  to  me,  of  men  that  I  had 
seen  who  bad  been  druUdng. 
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Q.     Was  the  judge  at  that  time  in  your  opinion'  under  the  influei 
of  intoxicating  drinks  ? 

A.     He  was,  some  portions  of  the  time,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  While  on  the  bench  in  court.     A.     Yes. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  that  would  at  all  conl 
your  belief  that  he  had  been  drinking? 

A.    I  had  at  one  time  time,  and  only  once. 

Q.    What  was  that  ? 

A.     I  thought  it  strange  as^  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
judge.     I  was  in  the  street,  either  immediately  after  the  adjournm( 
of  the  court  or  just  before  the  session  of  court,  talking  with  another 
tleman  on  the  street,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q.    Just  before  the  session  ;  when,  at  noon  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  »was  at  noon  or  in  the  momiug.  It 
just  at  the  close  at  noon,  or  the  morning  session,  or  at  the  close  of 
session  of  the  court  at  night,  I  "couldn't  say  which.  The  judge 
down  and  spoke  to  this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  made  some  very 
hand  and  peculiar  remarks.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  just  what  he  said] 
what  it  was,  but  it  led  me  to  believe  that  the  judge  was  under  the 
fluence  of  liquor. 

Q.    The  manner  of  his  speech?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  cannot  recollect  the  language  ? 

A.     I  cannot  recollect  the  language.     It  has  gone  from  me.     It  wi 
long  time  ago. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  doubt  in  your  mind  at  that  time  but  wl 
Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated,  or  is  it  simply  an  impression  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  object  to  that  as  leading.     Let  the  witness  state 
facts. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    I  think  that  is  leading,  and  I  think  it  isj 
very  doubtful  competency. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  respondent  can  take  the  witness. 

CROSS-EX  AMINATION. 


By  Mr  'Sanborn. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  at  that  time,  Mr.  Livermore? 

A.  I  was  living  on  my  farm. 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer?    A.    Well,  I  have  a  farm. 

Q.  Were  you  a  farmer  them  ?    A.     I  was. 

Q^  Were  you  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  also. 

A,  I  was  not. 

Q^  How  far  did  you  live  out  of  the  town  ? 

A^  My  farm  joins  the  corporation.     It  is,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  hi 

Q^  How  large  a  farm  have  you?    A.    One  hundred  and  sixty  aci 

Q  Did  vou  reside  on  it?    A.     I  did. 

Q  How  long  did  you  reside  there  ? 

A*.  Somewhere — well  I  came  into  that  country  in  1866,  and  I  have: 

sided  in  the  same  place  ever  since,  and  I  reside  there  now. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  judge  of  probate  ?    A.     I  was  not. 

Q.  You  held  no  office  ?    A.     I  held  no  county  office  at  that  tinie,| 

Q.  Were  you  a  party  to  any  of  the  suits  tried  in  the  coiirt? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  a  practicing  lawyer  ?     A.     No,  sir, 

Q.  .Were  you  a  juror  ?    A,    iJo,  sir. 
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Q   Your  attendance  in  court  then  was  a  matter  of  general  intef  est  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  without  any  special  occasion  to  be  there  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  attend  court  every  day  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say  that  I  was  there  every  day,  but  think  I  was. 
Q.    It  wasnt  a  very  busy  season  for  farmers  and  you  attended  on  the 
court? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  spent  nearly  all  the  time  in  which  the  court  was  in  session 
in  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  out  and  in.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  was  there  all  the 
time,  and  I  wasn't;  but  generally  I  was  in  attendance  when  court  was  in 
flession  except  in  the  evenings. 

^  Q,    Do  you  know  whether  the  court  held  evening  sessions,  generallv, 
it  that  term? 
A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    How  were  the  terms  held  during  the  day? 
A.    I  could  not  say  the  precise  hour. 
Q.    How  many  recesses  were  there? 

A.    Well,  they  were  quite  frequent,   I   think  as  manv  as  two  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  more. 
Q.    The  sessions  opened  early,  as  early  as  8  o'clock,  or  half  past  8? 
A.    I  could  not  say  how  early  they  opened. 
Q.    And  held  until  half  past  12? 
A.    That  I  could  not  say. 
Q.    And  opened  again  at  half  past  one? 
A-    That  is  the  usual  hour. 
Q.    Can  you  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not? 

A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  precise  hour,  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  hours,  not  enough  to  remember. 

Q.    You  never  had  any  talk  with  the  judge,  or  personal  acquaintance 
with  him  until  such  time  as  he  spoke  to  you  on  the  street? 
A.    I  never  had. 

Q.  And  never  knew  anything  about  the  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
»  his  habits  on  the  bench?    A.     No.  sir. 

Q.    Whether  he  was  serious  and  austere,  or  whether  he  was  jovial, 
free  and  easv  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench? 
A.    I  never  saw  the  gentleman  until  he  came  there. 
Q.    During  the  first  week  you  saw  nothing  that  lead  you  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  discharging  his  duties  properly,  did  you? 

A.    Well,  as  I  said,  during  the  first  part  of  the  term   I  saw  nothing 
that  was  unusual  particularly. 
Q-    The  business   was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn:     Now  I  object  to  that  kind  of  questions.     I  pre- 
fer that  the  counsel  should  ask  proper  questions. 
The  President  pro  tern :    Go  on  with  the  examination  gentlemen. 
Q.    The  business  was  well  conducted  and  dispatched,  was  it  not? 
A.    I  would  not  say  that  I  am  competent  to  judge,  whether  legal 
business  was  done  in  a  proper  manner  or  not,  I  was  no  lawyer. 
Q.    As  far  as  vou  know  it  was,  was  it  not? 
A.    I  saw  nothing. 

0-  Now,  on  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  think  you  noticed  in 
Judge  Cox  presiding  upon  the  bench,  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors? 


A.  t  couldn^  say  the  precise  datee.  I  naw  him  one  ot  twd  tiflm 
when  I  thought  by  the  judge's  appearance  that  he  had  been  drinking  I 
could  not  say  as  lie  had  been  drinking.  I  have  not  seen  him  drink  W^ 
that  was  my  impnession. 

Q.  He  didn't  do  any  outrageons  act  while  presiding  that  led  you  to 
believe  that,  that  you  can  remember,  did  he?    A.    He  did  not. 

Q.  He  did  not  fail  to  do  any  of  the  duties  as  a  judge  to  such  an  ex« 
tent  that  your  attention  was  called  to  it  so  you  can  remember  il,  did  hef! 

A.    My  attention  was  not  called  to  it  at  all.  , 

Q.  Then  in  his  demeanor  on  the  bench  there  was  no  failure  to  dilH 
charge  his  duties  which  led  you  to  believe  that.  , 

'  A.    I  aeiw  no  marked  failure  of  that  kind  that  I  thought  any  thing  «l 
that  kind. 

Q.  And  no  act  of  commifision  on  his  part  wTiich  led  you  to  thSfild 
he  was  intoxicated  ?     A.     No. 

Q.     You  cannot  call  to  mind  the  pccafiion  when  thie  mi»  ? 

A.     Not  particularly,  no. 

Q.    Can't  tell  what  was  being  tried  ? 

A.  No,  sir  :  there  were  very  few  cases  tried  at  that  term  of  court  I 
remember. 

Q.    Can't  tell  what  motion  was  being  made  or  what  action  woe  being 
had  in  the  court  at  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  can  you  ? 

A.     No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  morning,  or  afternoon  or  ei^en* 
ing  that  any  of  these  one  or  two  times  were? 

A.    Well,  my  recollection  is,  that  it  wa«  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it,  once  or  twice  that  you  thought  you  noticed 
something  in  his  demeanor  that  was  peculiar  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  how  many  times  ;  I  had  no  interest  in  tiie 
actions  that  were  being  tried  in  court,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  pay 
BO  much  attention. 

Q.  When  you  met  the  judge  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  before  or  after 
the  meeting  of  the  court,  and  he  made  the  remarks  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  who  was,  but  I  am  under  the  impreseion  noir 
that  it  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  M.  Paine,  but  I  would  not 
say  that  it  was  him  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.    Where  is  he  ? 

A.    He  is  living  there  in  the  township  of  Fairmount. 

Q.    What  is  his  business.     A.     Farmer. 

Q.     How  near  to  the  village  ?    A.     Alx)ut  four  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  and  the  judge  were  personally  •©• 
quainted  ? 

A.     I  think  not,  I  don't  know.  .  ^ 

Q.  When  these  remarks  were  made,  was  the  judge  walking  aloo^ 
going  to  or  from  court  ? 

A.  He  either  came  from  the  court  room,  down,  and  w«8  pftfleing  ti»  j 
the  hotel,  or  somewhere,  or  coming  to  the  court  room,  I  couldnttay  i 
which. 

Q.     And  this  was  on  the  street  ? 

A.  Right  on  the  street,  immediately  in  front  of  Mr.  Wolleston's  storCi 
or  just  to  the  south  side.  I 

Q.  And  he  stopped  and  made  some  remarks  whieh  you  <»umot  ex*' 
acUy  remember,  and  went  on  ? 
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lA.    Yes  he  did. 

Qp    Did  you  notice  as  he  approached,  that  he  staggered  or  did  xusi 

straight? 
|A.    No,  sir,  I  didn't  notice  him  at  all  until  he  came  np.  • 

He  seemed  to  walk  aU  right?    A.     He  did. 
|Q.    And  as  he  went  away  he  seemed  to  walk  all  right? 

I  did  not  notice  anything  in  his  walk  at  all,  but  what  was  all 
It? 

Well  now  what  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  demeanor  that  you 
iced  on  these  one  or  two  occasions. 
I  A.    Well,  I  dont  know  as  I  can  explain  or  exactly  say  what  his  par- 
solar  demeanor  was. 
iC  PBEsiDf:NT,  pro  tern.    Hasn't  the  witness  gone  over  that  pretty 
?    It  strikes  me  that  he  has  described  the  matter,  very  fully  once. 
r.  Sanborn.     I  think  he  did  upon  direct  examination,  but  upon 
cross-examination  he  has  not  been  asked  any  questions,  I  believe. 
|The  Pesident,  pro  tern.    Go  on. 

I  The  WiTNisas.     Well  he  made  some  peculiar  remarks  ;  they  have  gone 

me  now;  it  has  been  so  long  I   cannot  remember  just  what  they 

»,  but  it  was  so  peculiar,  coming  from  a  judge  of  the  district  court 

irfect  stranger,  that  it  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  on  account  of 

Ing. 
Now  yon  saw  nothing  in  his  appearance  on  the  bench  or  de- 
lor  in  we  discharge  of  nis  duties  that  led  you  to  think  he  was 
":,  did-you? 

I  did  see  him  in  the  court  room   when  I  supposed  or  thought 
he  had  been  drinking.    He  showed  it  I  thought. 

ROBERT  TAYLOR 

on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 


Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

^    What  is  your  name,  residence  and  occupation. 
A.    My  name  is  Robert  Taylor ;  I  reside  at  iCasson,  in  Dodge  county, 

of  Minnesota ;  my  business  is  that  of  the  practice  of  law. 
Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.     I  do. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
A.    About  six  or  8evei\  years,  I  think. 
Q.    Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  at  Waseca  some  time  in 

latter  part  of  the  month  of  March  or  in  the  latter  part  of  April  in 

year  lo79?    A.    I  was  there  two  days  of  that  term. 
Q.    Give  us  as  near  as  possible  the  dates  ? 

A.  I  was  there  first  I  think  in  the  latter  part  or  the  29th  day  of 
h ;  and  then  a  week  later  than  that  again,  on  the  5th  day  of  April. 
Q.    Did  vou  observe  the  respondent  on  the  bench  on  the  29th  day  of 

?       ' 
A.    I  saw  him  on  the  bench  on  that  day.    I  did  not  give  very  close 

ntion,  however,  on  that  day. 

|.    Had  you  any  business  Before  the  court  on  the  following  week,  on 

5di  of  April?    A.    I  had. 

\.    State  what  it  was  ? 
38 
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A.  In  a  case  pending  in  the  district  court  of  Dodge  cooa^  e 
had  been  made  to  be  heard  on  the  29th  of  March  befopethe  judge  m 
court-room  in  Waseca.  On  the  29th  of  March  we  went  to  Waeeea 
affidavits  and  counter  affidavits  were  read,  and  then  upon  the  ap^ 
tion  of  one  of  the  parties  the  hearing  was  adjourned  for- a  week 
came  on  again  on  the  5th  day  of  April.  We  returned  home  -and  it 
on  the  5th  day  of  April  (which  I  think,  if  I  «m  not  mistaken^  was 

day,)  and  on  the  5th  of  April  the  motion  was  heard.     At  the 
time^  there  were  two  motions  in  the  same  case  ;  one  motion  'was 
upon  the  pleadings  for  judgment,  by  myself  and  Mr.  A.  N.'Bentiqr; 
Winona, — a  lawver  who  was  associated  with  me  in  the  eaae.    CJen. 
gerton,  now  Judge  Edgerton,  was  the  opposing  attorney. 

Q.    You  for  the  plaintiff'  and  they  for  the  defendant? 

A.     We  for  the  plaintiff^  and  Ct€n.  Edgerton  for  the  defendant, 
motion  was  a  motion  for  judgment  on  the  pleadings,  on  the  ground 
the  answer  was  an  insufficient  answer.     Another  motion  that  wbb  to 
heard  at  the  same  time,  was  a  motion  made  by  the  defense  for  the- 
solution  of  a  writ  of  attachment  which  had  been  issued  in  ibe  suit. 
motion  was  heard — ^the  motion  for  judgment  on  the  pleadit^,-— And 
other  one  was  not. 

Q.     Was  th^c  other  business  transacted  on  that  mondiag  in  «CFlut 

A.     There  was. 

Q.     State  what  it  was  ?    A.     I  could  not  tell  the  case. 

Q.     Generally  ?    A.     There  was  a  trial. 

Q.     A  jury  trial? 

A.     A  jury  trial  that  was  closing  when  we  got  there. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  ot  Judge  Cox  on  that  day  as  toe 
or  inebriety  ;  state  fully  as  far  as  you  observed  ? 

A.     On  the  last  day,  the  6th  day  of  April,  I  think  he  was  intoxi 

Q.     Did  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
noon  regarding  his  conduct? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  in  the  morning  I  thought  he  was  then  somewhat  u 
the  influence  of  liquor,  but  not  so  badly  as  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.     Did  you  observe  Judge  Cox  during  the  noon  recess  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Stat«  what  vou  saw  of  Judge  Cox  during  the  noon  reoeae? 

A.    We  sat  in  the  court  room  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  the 
recess.     When  court  adjourned  for  recess  after  some  conversatioDy 
passed  doifvm  to  the  hotel,  and  my  associate,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  Jud^ 
walked  together,  and  Gen.  Edgerton  and  myself  walked  together, 
Mr.  Bentley  and  Judge  Cox  went  into  a  building  whidi  had  the  aj 
ance  of  being  a  saloon — ^though  I  don't  know  that  it  was.     Gten. 
ton  and  myself  walked  down  to  the  hotel.    Aftjer  awhile  Judge  Oox 
Mr.  Bentley  came  in. 

Q.     What  appearances  had  it  which  led  you  to  think  it  was  a 

A.     The  windows  of  the  saloon  had  stained  glass  in  them  and  I 
ed  a  screen  by  the  door.     We  passed  by  ahead,  and  after  we  had 
by  Mr.  Bentley  and  Judge  Cox  went  into  that  same  door. 

Q.     Mr.  Bentley  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  this  case,  was  he  ?  ] 

A.     He  was. 

Q.  You  said  one  of  these  motions  was  heard,  in  which  you  apfMI 
for  judgment  on  the  pleadings  ;  was  there  not  a  counter  motitm  in  tlM 
same  case  heard  the  same  time  for  leave  to  amend  ?  i| 
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A.    There  was.     Gen.  Edgerton  repredenting  the  defense,  asked  leave 
amend  the  answer. 

As  all  the  Senators  are  not  practicing  attorneys,   will  you  state  to 
Senate  the  ruling  of  the  judge  in  those  two   orders  and  the  effect  of 

lU  « 

A.    Our  motiorr  fur  judgment  upon  the  pleadings  was  upon  the  ground 

the-aafrwer  wa»  insufficient  to  set  up  a  defense  to  the  action.     That 

resisted  by  the  oppoemg  counsel  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  was 

kt ;  but  accompanied  with  an  application,  that  if  the  court  dif- 

friHn  him  in  that  respect,  that  he  should  then  have  leave  to  amend 

answer  so  that  it  should  be  sufficient.     We  argued  the  case  and  after 

the  argument,  the  Judge  decided  that  the  answer  was  insufficient 

he  would  grant  the  motion  for  judgment ;  but  as  the  court  was  al- 

B  liberal  in  matters  of  amendment)  he  would  also  grant  the  applica- 

of  the  defendant  for  the  amendment  of  the  answer  and  directed  that 

might  write  our  respective  orders. 

?Q.    What  did  you  observe  about  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Judge, 

[■nything,  which  indicated  intoxication  in  the  afternoon? 

iJk    Wdly  it' i»  pretty  hard  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  man;  his 

w»re  aomawhat  ved  and  he  talked  indistinctly,  he  talked  as  if  with 

tongue,  and  in  the  remarks  that  he  made  as  we  were  arguing  the 

?,  I  wae  convinced  that,  he  was^  not  aware  of  what  side  of  the  ques- 

eteh  of  ua  was  on.     I  think  that  he  mistook  the  position  that  I  oc- 

lied  when  I  was  arguing  the  case.     He  asked  me  some  questions  that 

ivinced  me  that  he  thought  I  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  question 

General  Edgerton  waa,  and  at  the  time  being  he  seemed  to  think 

General  Edgerton  and  myself  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Bentley,  and  his 

~  ftl^peaiance  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  was  such,  as  to 

me  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Had  you  ever,  prior  to  this  time,  seen  Judge  Cox  upon  the  bench 

you  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  sober?     A,     I  have. 
ft.    And  off  the  bench?     I  have. 
%   You  say  one  motion  was  heard — ^the  other  was  not  argued  at  that 

S  what  were  the  reasons  tor  it  not  being  argued  at  that  time? 
.A    Well,.tbe  counsel- on  each  side  thought  that  Judge  Cox. was  not 
kft  condition  to  hear  the  motion,  and  we  preferred  to  postpone  it  and 
'.that  we  would. 
Andvou  did  so  .postpone  it? 
A   We  (fid. 

Did  ypu  have  any  conveorsation  with  the  respondent  after  this 
upon  his  conduct  during  the  day  ? 

Not  any  extended  conversation.    After  court  adjourned  we  went 
e  hoteL    Judge  Cox.  was  quite  lively  and  talkative  with  different 
in  the  room  and  he  was  not  engaging  in  the  conversation,  but  sit- 
in  the  room,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  beside  me,  and  requested 
tdumld  not.say>  anytUng.to  Judge  Lord  about  what  I  had  seep  in 
management  of  the  Court. 
Q.    This  was  the  district  in  which  Judge  Lord  usually  presided — to 
hich  he  was  elected  judge,  was  it  ?    A.     It  was. 
Sir    Judge  Cox  was  sitting  for  Judge  Lord  during  his  sickness? 
Ai    Yea^sir, 

Senator  Pow  There  waa  one  remark  of  the  witness  1.  could  not 

rh ;  did  yo.    iia  Ke  the  statement  that  the  attorneys  on  both  sides 
'a0d.the  case  because  they  did  not  consider  the  judg^  in  a  proper 
lUon  to  act  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
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.    .     '  Q.  Mr.  Ware  went,  did  he  not? 

A»  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Woolen  was  there,  I  think,  also. 

«   V  Q.  Was  Col.  Hooker,  of  Minneapolis,  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  Col.  Hooker. 

•  Q.  Was  Seagrave  Smith  there? 
•  .  ■  •*                       A.  No,  L..think  that  Was  not  the  term  he  was  there. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Dave  Thorp  ?    A.    Yes. 
Q.    Was  he  there? 
,   -  A.    He  was  there  in  attendance  upon  the  court,  but  he  was  not  at  I 

hotel,  I  think.     I  don't  think  we  found  him  in  the  court  room  at  (1 
time.    It  was  quite  late.     I  don't  think  any   one    attended   but  1 
.     /  Wolien. 

'     •  Q.     When  the  judge  went  up  to  the  court  room  he  walked  perfte 

7  straight,  did  he  not 

A.    So  far  as  I  noticed. 
^  »       •^  Q.     Did  you  go  up  with  him  ?    A.     I  guess  I  did. 

Q.    Went  up  arm-in-arm,  did  you  ?    A.     I  don't  know. 
Q.    Who  was  the  sheriff  at  the  time  ? 
A.     Mr.  Gale  was  sheriff.  « 

►    '      .  Q.    Was  "he  the  one  that  came  after  him  ? 

.*  A.     I  dofi^  know;  it  might  have  been  him  or  the  deputy '-sheriff. 

Q.     Was"  Mr.  Gale  sheriff  at  that  term  of  court  ? 
'^     •,  A.    That  is  my  recollection.     I  may  be  mistaken  about  it. 

^  Q.     Wasn't  David  B.  Whitmore  acting  during  that  whole  tenrt 

*  court  as  sheriff? 

.  •        *  A.     I  don't  think  he  was.    My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Gale  camed<i( 

after  supper,  and  the  landlord  hesitated  about  giving  the  jury  sum 
and  this  Mr.  Orth  is  a  brother-in-law,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Northrop,  ana 

•  ,       '  insisted  they  should  have  supper.    The  jury  were  out  quite  a  loi^tia 

•  *  I  think  they  were  out,  perhaps,  two  nights  and  a  day. 

Q.    What  was  this  trouble  about  suppei^^id  he  hesitate  because 
•^,     .  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  get  his  pay  ? 

•  .  •  *  •  A.    Oh,  no;  the  hotel  was  full. 

*'*  Q.     It  was  not  on  account  of  the  inadvertence  of  the  Judge  duieij 

•had  not  ordered  supper,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
A.    Oh,  no. 

Q.'    Now,  when  you  came  up  there  in  court,  was  there  anythii^  oof 

the  way  with  the  Judge  in  what  he  told  the  jury  ?  i 

A.     Well,  my  recollection  is  he  only  read  the  instructions,  or  paHj 

A»  .  the  instructions,  he  had  already  given  on  the  trial.  1 

Q.    They  wanted  to  find  out  s^out  some  particular  instruction,  i 
they  not  ?  ] 

A.    Yes;  I  think  so. 

*  "      •  ^  Q.    And  then  he  read  that  particular  instruction  to  them  ?    A.    1| 

Q.     He  did  that  in  good  shape,  did  he  not? 
A.    So  far  as  I  recollect,  he  did. 
,   .^   *   ,  Q.    How  long  after  that  instruction  was  given  was  it  before  the  ji 

came  in.  do  you  remember? 
A.     No,  I  don't.  ) 

Q.    You  had  drank  nothing  at  all  that  night,  had  you  ? 
W  A.  •  No,  nothing.  I 

Q.    You  never  drink? 

A.    Sometimes  drink  a  glass  of  beer  when  I  am  at  home.  j 

4  Q.    Do  you  remember  anything  singular  on  that  evening  or  that  vm 

in  court? 
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ive  had  the  same  effect  upon  his  manner  of  8j)eech,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.    I  am  not  able  to  say  that.     It  was  not  anything  that  1^  me  to 

dak  of  the  absence  of  any  teeth.  I  didn't  think  of  it  in  that  way;  but 
jcooldn't  tell  but  it  might  have  had  such  an  effect. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  speaks  rather  indistinctly  any- 

>w?    A.     I  think  that  ordinarily,  Judge  Cox  speaks  very  distinctly. 

Q.    Was  he  reading  this  charge  or  delivering  it  without  reading  it? 

A.    He  was  not  reading  it. 

Q.  You  remember  the  charge,  don't  you?  It  was  concerning  a  con- 
fer building  a  church,  wasn't  it? 

A.  Well,  now,  the  charge  I  have  in  my  mind  was  not  in  that  case, 
[recollect  of  there  being  some  such  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 

itter  that  was  before  the  court,  in  regard  to  a  contract  for  a  church, 
in  an  argument  between  some  of  the  attorneys.     My  recollection  Is 

it  the  charge  I  heard,  was  in  an  action  concerning  some  slander  case, 
kt  some  one  was  prosecuting  an  action  for  slander,  and  the  charge  I 
reference  to,  was  given  in  that. 

Q^    Did  you  not  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  hear  his  charge  to  the  jury 

tiie  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman  ? 

A.    I  may  have  heard  it,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Q.    If  there  had  been  anything  peculiar  about  that  charge  or  any- 

ling  in  that  charge  indicating  that  the  judge  was  under  the  influence  of 

[uor, — anything  out  of  the  way  in  any  way, — would  you  not  be  likely 

remember  it? 

A.  I  think  I  would  if  I  had  heard  the  charge  ;  but  I  can't  recollect 
I  heard  his  charge  in  the  case  you  refer  to.     And  I  am  not  certain 

)w  but  that  the  charge  I  heard  him  give,  may  have  been  on  the  29th 

March, — the  first  day  we  were  there. 

Q.    You  think  that  the  charge  you  heard  was  in  that  libel  suit? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  case  of  the  Waseca  Bank  vs.  Reese  ? 

A.  That  is  the  charge  I  heard,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date  ; 
ft  may  have  been  the  first  day  I  was  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  if  there 
been  anything  out  of  the  way  with  Judge  Cox,  in  his  charge  to  the 
in  the  trial  of  any  case  then  on  that  day,  while  you  were  in  court, 
roo  would  not  have  noticed  it  ? 

A.    I  think  I  would. 

Q.    And  remembered  it?    A.     I  think  I  would. 

Q.  You  have  got  no  distinct  recollection  of  any  peculiarities  in  any 
charge  he  gave  to  the  jury  on  that  day  ?     A.     No,  sir  ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  in  to  the  place  which  you  think  was  a  saloon,  with 
Mr.  Bentley  and  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  drank  anything  in  there  or  whether 
he  simply  took  a  cigar,  or  what  he  did  do  ? 

A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  Judge  Cox  came  back  to  the  hotel  with 
Mr.  Bentley,  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  ? 

A.  Weil,  I  think  he  smoked  a  cigar ;  I  don't  just  recollect  whether 
he  came  in  smoking. 

Q.    After  he  came  in  didn't  you  all  go  right  to  dinner  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  we  did. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  with  you  ? 
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A.  I  tbitsik  Judge  Cox  w«nt  to  diimer  about  the  saiB&  t3xn^.  foe  I 
reeoUect-  of  seeing  him  at  the  table,  though  he  did  not  sit  at  the  same 
taUa  I  did  ;  but  I  think  we  all  w^it  at  the  same  time^  or  near  the  eacie- 
time  to  dinner. 

<J.    After  dinner  what  did  he  do  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember ;  there:  was  somje  little  time, — I  dpu't 
know  how  long  had  passed  after  dinner, — before  we  went  to  the  court 
room  ;  and  I  don't  remember  now  of  seeing  him  during  that  intervid. 
I  may  have  seen  him,  but  I  don't  recollect  now  of  it» 

Q.     Did  you  walk  down  together  to  the  court  house  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  thing  which  was  taken  up  when  you  came  dowa 
to  the  court  house,  was  your  motion,  so  far  a&  you  recollect  ? 

A,    So  far  aa  I  recollect. 

Q.    And  the  only  thing  that  was  taken  up  there  ? 

A«  I  don't  remember  of  any  other  business  ;  !•  think  the  court  ad^^ 
journed  after  hearing  our  motion. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  argument  of  that  motion,  who  argued  it  on  yoor 
side? 

A.  Mr.  Bentley,  I  think,  opened  the  argument,  and  Gren.  Edgerton, 
I  think,  then  spoke  on  the  other  side,  and  I  closed  the  argument. 

Q.  When  was  It  that  the  judge  spoke  to  you  during  the  atgummit, — 
W«fl  it  while  Mr.  Bentley  was  arguing^  or  Mr.  Edgerton  ? 

A.     Do  you  mean  when  he  spoke  to  me  ? 

Q,    Yes,  when  he  spoke  to  you  ? 

A.     It  was  during  my  own  argument. 

Q.  Yqu. followed  immediately  after  Judge  Edgerton  had  finished  hia? 
argument?    A.     Yes,  sir  immediately  followed. 

Q.     Well,  it  was  some  time  during  the  argument? 

A.  I  think  near  the  first ;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  fust 
or  middle. 

Qj    How  were  you  sitting  in  court ;  were  you  and  Mr.  Bently  together  ' 
or  you  and  Mr.  Edgerton  on  the  other  side  of  the  table? 

A.  I  think  that  Gen.  Ecgerton  and  myeelf  were  on  the  same  side  of 
the  table  and  Mr.  Bentley  at  the  end. 

Q-    You  and  Mr.  Edgerton  were  sitting,  together  ? 

A.     Near  together. 

Q.     Now  what  was  the  remark  Judge  Cox  made  to  you? 

A.  I  cannot  give  his  language,  but  I  was  arguing  upon  the  question 
of  the- sufficiency  of  the  answer  and  he  spoke  to  n^  saying,  that  he 
thought  it  wafi  an  insufficient  answer  and  that  he  would  ha^e  to  ^pmi 
Mr.  Bentley 's  motion  and  spoke  of  it  in  a  way  to  lead  me  to  think  he 
supposed  that  I  was  arguing  with  Gen.  Edgerton. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  speak  ?  That  language  certainly  did.  not  lead 
your  to  believe  so? 

A.     Well ,  I  can 't  state  his  language  now,  but  the  idea  that  be  couveyeda 
to  me  was  that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Bently  had  the  best  side  and  I  the 
poorest  side  of  the.  question  Qud  that  I  need  not  go  any  farther  ou  that 

Q.  Well,  the  fact  of  it  is  that  Judge  Cox  told  you  that  you  need  not* 
argue  any  longer,  is  it  not  ? 

A.     Well,  there  was  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  That  he  thought  Mr.  Bentley  was  right  in  the  position  he  had 
taken  ?     A.     Yes  ;  and  that  I  was  wrong. 

Q.     Did  he  use  that  language? 


A.    I  don't  know  that  he  did  ;  I  can't  give  his  Ittigaage,  but  that  was 
the  purport  of  it. 

Q.    Now,  wouldn't  it  be  very  nstnTal  f<Jr  a  jt^ige,  though  ever  so^sob- 
er,  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  point,  to  tell  l^e  counsel  who 
fcufiiited  in  arguing  upon  the  point,  that  he  imd  abeady  anade  up  his 
mind,  and  in  his  favor,  and  that  he  need  not  ^o  cm  ^tii  <targue  it  my 
longer?    A.     That  would  be  natuxal  and  proper;  I  think. 
C    That  was  the  rBBmrk  that  you  Defer  to  ? 
A.    That  was  the  Temark  that  he  made  that  I  "Bpeak  of. 
Q.    "No  other  lemarks  that  you  now  think  of  ? 
A.    I  dcsi\  Tfcow  think  of  any  other. 

Q.    Now,  w^nld  you  swesr  tihat  in  thst  decision,  gmnting  the  inotion 
for  judgment,  and  holding  the  answer  insufficient,  he  did  not  state  that 
be  would  also  allow  the  defendant  to  amend  his  answer,  snd  that  if  he 
did  not  amend  his  answer,  the  motion  for  judgment  would  «ta&d  ? 
A.    TbAt  was  not. the  dedston  ;  that  is  nut  the  way  it  wb& announced. 
Q.    Now,  give  us  the  exact  language  that  Judge  Cox  used  in  that  fite- 
cnon? 
A.    I  «muld  not  undertake  to  give  his  exact  language. 
Q.    Well,  his  decision  was,  in  the  first  instance,  that  tiie  toxftwn  Jbr 
judgment  on  the  pleadings  was  well  taken,  was  it  not?. 
A.    That  was  the  e^eGt  of  it. 

Q.    But  that  he  would  allow  the  defendant  to  amend  his  answer  ? 
A.    That  was  the  effect  of  that  part  of  it. 
Q.    Ajid  that  yon  both  oould  dmw  up  your  respective  oidets  ? 
A.    Yes. 

<t    IHd  not  those  ftespective  ordten  have  Deference  to  ooste,  too,  Mr. 
Taylor? 
A.    No,  etr  ;  I  think  there  was  no  allowance  of  cofite  (x>  either  party. 
Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.    Well^  I  oouldnt  swear  that  there  was  not,  but  that  is  my  very 
dear  opinion  of  it ;  I  ana  very  sure  of  it. 
Q.    Did  not  Judge  Oox  at  that  time  say  something  about  oosts  ? 
A.    I  don^  recollect  of  anything  being  said  about  coBls;.!  don't 
think  costs  were  asked  by  either  party. 

Q.    Have  you  not  frequently,  during  the  coui«e  of  ycur  e'xperience 
9B  an  attorney,  heanl  similar  decisions  made  by  judges  upon  motions 
ior  judgment  upon  the  pleadings, — that  the  motion  would  be  granted, 
bat  that  tibe  judge  would  allow  an  amendment  ai  the  answer  ? 
A.    Not  in  the  way  that  that  was  made. 

Q.    Now,  you  say  you  don't  remember  particularly  the  way  it  was 
naie-4he  language  Used.  ? 

A.    I  said  I  didn't  recollect  the  language  that  was  used.     I .  think   I 
do  recollect  the  decision. 
Q.    The  import  of  the  deoiflion  you  mean  ?    A.     Yes. 
Q.  And  the  import  of  the  decision  was  that  the  motion  for  judgment 
on  the  pleadings  should  be  granted  but  that  he  would  give  the  defend- 
ant leave  to  answer  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  he  said  that  each  of  us  could  draw  our  orders  and 
he  would  sign  them. 

Q.    Yon  ace  positive  that  he  said  that  each  of  you  oould  dmw  your 
orders? 
A    YcB,  sir. 
4).    Did  yoiu  dxaw  youes?. 
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A.    Well,  I  did  not.  • 

Q.     Did  Mr.  Bentley? 

A.    I  only  know  that  from  what  Mr.  Bentley  told  me. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  order? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  was  not  signed;    my  understanding  is  that  my  oi 
was  not  signed — that  our  order  was  not  signed. 

Q.    The  judge  did  not  offer  to  sign  it? 

A.     I  dia  not  see  any  application  made  to  have  [him  sign  it.     I 
tdld  by  Mr.  Bentley  what  was  done  but  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  at  this  time  Judge 
had  been  holding  court  there  quite  a  length  of  time, — night  and  da] 
almost, — clear  up  to  that  time,  with  a  heavy  callendar, — some  seveni 
cases? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks:    Well,  I  object;  it  is  aired jr  shown  that  the 
ness  is  not  competent  to  testify  to  that,  because  it  is  only  shown  tJ 
he  came  there  on  the  29th  of  March.     It  is  not  proper  croes-e: 
tjbn. 

^  The  Witness:  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  upon  it,  although 
IjELve  no  doubt  that  the  court  had  been  in  session  for  two,  and  may  "^ 
tliree  weeks  at  that  time. 

RE-DIKECT   EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks  : 

.  Q.  You  may  state  further  to  the  Senate  the  effect  which  those  ti 
oirders  had  upon  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to,  as  calling  for  a  conclusi< 
oi  law. 

■ 

The  President.    I  suppose  that  is  from  the  standpoint  of  an  exj 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  practicing  attorneys? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes,  sir,  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
not  practicing  attorneys. 

The  President.    I  think  from  that  standpoint  the  question  is  pro] 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Perhaps  the  witness  has  already  testified  on 
point. 

The  President.    You  can  ask  that  question. 

Q.    State  the  effect  that  those  two  orders  had  upon  that  action  ? 

A.  Well,  if  our  motion  was  granted  and  an  order  to  that  effect  graal 
ing  us  judgment,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  benefit  could  come,  then,  ~ 
amending  the  answer  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answer  was  amen< 
ed  so  as  to  make  it  good,  then  we  ought  not  to  have  had  judgment  wil 
out  trial,  and  it  is  clear  from  a  legal  standpoint  that  the  two  orders 
inconsistent. 

re-cross  examination 

By  Mr.  Allis. 

Q.    Allow' me  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  one  question.    Suppose  the  oi 
in  favor  of  the  defendant,  amending  the  answer,  had  not  been  granted 
or  suppose  the  amendment  had  never  been  made,  then  the  applicati< 
for  judgment  would  have  tq  be  made  over  again  would  it  not? 

A.    I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Q.    Here  were  two  motions  pending,  one  for  judgment  and  the  oi 
for  leave  to  amend  the  answer.    Now  suppose  the  amendment  had  m 
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been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  order  :  suppose  afterward  tb?.t  the  de- 
feodant,  had  conduded  he  did  rot  wish  to  amend  his  answer,  then 
tie  plaintir  would  have  to  make  another  apphcation  for  judgment  and 
had  a  hearing,  would  he  not  ?  What  would  have  been  the  objection  to 
the  two  orders  being  granted,  one  granting  judgment,  unless  the  answer 
was  amended,  and  the  other  giving  leave  to  amend.  What  is  the  incon- 
Qstency  in  that  case  ? 

Hr.  Manager  Hicks.    That  was  not  the  case. 

The  Witness.  If  the  order  had  been  in  the  alternative,  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been. 

Mr.  Allis.  You  haven't  said  anything  about  the  alternatives,  but 
what  is  the  reason, — that  is  what  we  want  to  get  at — ^that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  his  motion  for  judgment,  unless  the  defendant  should 
amend  within  thirty  days,  say  of  the  making  of  the  order,  and  then  an 
order  be  given  to  the  defendant  for  leave  to  amend  if  he  chooses  to  ex- 
ecise  it  within  twenty  days,  what  inconsistency  would  there  be  in  the 
two  orders  ? 

A-  I  suppose  two  orders  made  in  the  way  you  speak  of  would  not 
have  been  at  aU  inconsistent. 

Q.  Then  they  would  have  been  both  granted.  Can  you  tell  what 
tkm  ordeiB  were  ? 

A.    The  decision  of  the  judge  was  this  : — 

Q.  No>  I  donH;  want  that ;  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  what  the 
osderswere;  you  never  saw  the  orders? 

A.    As  they  were  drawn  up  ? 

Q.    Y^. 

A^   Only  one  of  them  was  signed  as  I  understood. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  ever  see  the  orders,  as  they  were  finally  drawn? 

A«    I  saw  an  order  allowing  the  defendant  to  amend  ? 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  other  order?    A.     I  did  not. 

d.    Very  well.    That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

SSd  you  hear  the  decision  made  by  the  court,  on  the  argument. 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  And  you  stated  that  decigdon  once  before  the  court,  correctly,  did 
yottnot,  ad  you  recollected  it? 

A    I  did. 

The  PaxsiDSNTf  pro  tern.  Let  me  ask  the  witness  a  question.  Was 
the  answer  actually  served  in  that  case  ? 

A    Yes. 

Q.   The  amended  answer  in  pursuance  of  that  order  ?    A.    It  wa8« 

Mr.  A1J.IS.     Had  it  been  servea  at  that  time  ? 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  question  was,  was  it  served  after  the 
answer  was  made  m  pftrsuance  of  that  order  ? 

Mr.  Allis.     Yes,  sir.    I  didn't  understand  it. 

Mr.  ARCTA;n>ER.  There  is  one  question  more  that  I  desire  to  put  to 
flje  witness.  Was  not  the  language  of  the  judge,  "draw  up  your  orders, 
gntlanen  ?" 

A.    I  think  that  was  not  the  exact  language. 

Q.    Now,  can  you  give  the  exact  language  ? 

A.  No,  sir :  I  would  not  undertake  to  give  his  exact  language,  with 
certainty. 

Mr.  Allssw    It  was  left  with  theih  to  draw  up  the  order,  wasn't  it  ? 
That  is  the  w&y  that  the  judge  left  it,  that  the  order  was  to  be  drawn  ? 
39 
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A.    Yes,  sir,  it  was  left  with  the  parties  to  draw  the  orders. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Have  you  stated  the  substance  of  that  order  al* 
ready  to  the  Senate  ? 
A.    I  have. 
,  President  Gilman  here  resumed  the  chair. 

!  B.   S.   LEWIS, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.    Wh^t  is  your  name,  residence  and  occupation? 

A.    B.  S.  Lewis  ;  Waseca  ;  a  lawyer. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  in  Waseca  ? 

A.    Thirteen  yedrs. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    I  think  I  first  knew  him  some  five  or  six  years  ago ;  seven,  per- 
haps. 

Q,    Was  you  present  at*  a  term  of  court  held  by  him  in  Waseca  couop 
ty  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1879  ?    A.    I  was. 

Q.    How  often? 

A.    Almost  every  day  during  that  whole  term. 

A.    State  the  condition  of  the  respondent  during  the  term  as  to 
ebriety  or  inebriety  ? 

A.    The  term  was  three  weeks  long.    In  the  first  week  of  the  term  I 
should  say  he  was  sober,  I  might  say  perfectly  sober,  so  far  as  the  du- 
ties of  his  ofiice  were  concerned.    The  second  week  I  snould  say  he  was 
not  quite  sober,  and  the  third  week  quite  far  firom  being  sober  most  of  J 
the  time,  during  the  third  week ;  some  days  worse  or  more  so  than  * 
others. 

Q.    In  your  testimony  given  in  response  to  the  last  question,  do  yon . 
refer  to  his  condition  as  he  sat  upon  the  bench  in  the  district  court  al 
that  term?  .       ' 

A.    I  do.    I  did  not  see  him  that  week  except  as  he  sat  upon  the 
bench,  except  shortly  before  or  after  adjournments. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  upon  the  bencn  of  the  district  court  at  any  time 
during  that  term  when  he  was  in  your  judgment  totally  incapacitated' ', 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties? 

A.     I  thought  so  at  the  time. 

Q.    When  and  where?  that  is  when,  and  the  circumstances  surround^  i 
ing  the  time? 

A.    It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  April,  I  think,  the  thitd  ' 
morning  I  think. 

Q.    State  all  the  facts  in  connection  therewith  which  led  you  to  form 
this  conclusion  at  that  time? 

A.    When  he  went  into  the  court  room  that  day,  if  my  remembranoe 
is  correct — 

Q.    What  was  the  case  on  trial? 

A.    The  case  of  Power  against  Herman;  it  had  been  commenced  the 
day  before.    When  I  fiirst  went  into  the  court  room  that  morning. I 
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think  Judge  Cox  was  already  sitting  on  the  bench,  whether  the  court  had 
opened  or  not  I  could  not  say,  but  if  not,  it  opened  a  moment  or  two 
ifter  I  got  there,  for  I  was  engaged  in  the  case.  When  I  went  into  the 
court  room,  or  when  I  now  remember  of  first  noticing  him  that  morn- 
ing, he  was  sitting  on  the  bench;  his  hair  was  unc<9mbed  and  his  eves 
bloodshot,  arid  I  think  he  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  was  the  day 
brfore.    We  commenced  the  trial  of  the  case. 

Q.  One  moment,  right  here.  In  what  condition  was  he  the  day  be- 
fore? 

A.  He  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  should 
think. 

Q.    Go  on. 

A.  We'  commenced  the  trial  of  the  case  that  day  with  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Power.  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
defense.  I  was  interested  in  the  cross-examination  and  stood  up  quite 
near  Mr.  Power,  leaning  against  the  corner  af  the  judge's  desk,  and  for 
the  first  fifteen  minutes  or  so  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
court  but  paid  particular  attention  to  the  witness  that  I  was  cross-exam- 
ining. After  about  fifteen  minutes  Mr.  Cojlester,  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  got  up  and  spoke  to  me,  and  called  my  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  court,  the  judge,  and  said  '^  we  must  get  an  adjournment," 
and  asked  me  to  get  through  with  the  witness  as  soon  as  I  could,  and 
we  would  tiy  some  way  to  get  an  adjournment.  I  thereupon  glanced 
around  and  looked  at  the  judge.  That  was  the  first  I  had  noticed' after 
I  noticed  him  when  coming  into  the  court  room.  My  remembrance  is 
that  he  was  sitting  with  his  face  towards  the  jury  and  his  feet  upon  the 
bench,  and  his  head  down  and  his  eyes  closed,  apparently  han  asleep. 
In  a  moment  or  two  I  stopped  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  be- 
fore I  got  through  with  him. 

Or    Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  other  counsel  ? 

A.  Pursuant  to  the  request  of  Mr.  CoUester.  Mr.  CoUester  then  got 
up  and  asked  the  court  to  adjourn  for  an  hour,  until  he  could  get  a 
witness  from  Janesville, — I  think  from  Janesville, — who  was  coming  on 
the  train  ;  that  he  thought  it  would  expedite  the  business  of  the 
court,  if  an  adjournment  was  granted  for  that  witness.  I  understood  at 
die  tune  that,  it  was  a  sham  motion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  CoUester.  The 
indge  did  not  want  to  grant  the  motion.  He  said, — I  don't  know  but 
he  used  the  term  "unheard  of."  I  cannot  giye  the  exact  language;  but 
the  effect  of  it  was  that  courts  didn't  wait  for  attorneys  to  get  their  wit- 
neeses  present,  and  there  was  great  expense  to  the  county,  in  keeping 
the  jury  there,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  he  was  inclined  not  to  grant 
the  motion.  But  I  think  Mr.  CoUester  pressed  it  the  second  time.  I 
saw  tie  court  was  not  inclined  to  grant  the  motion,  and  as  I  was  as  anx- 
ious as  Mr.  CoUester,  to  have  the  motion  granted,  I  then  got  up  myself 
and  explained  to  the  court,  that  I  knew  the  witness  that  Mr.  CoUester 
wanted,  and  that  I  thought  it  would  expedite  things  ;  that  I  did  not 
want  to  take  any  personal  advantage  on  account  of  the  witness  not  being 
there,  and  that  I  thought  the  business  of  the  court  would  be  expedited 
and  the  case  go  along  as  fast,  and  the  business  be  disposed  of  as  quick 
if  Mr.  CoUester's  motion  was  granted  ;  and  upon  that  representation,  the 
court  said  he  would  grant  the  motion,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  an 
hour,  or  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  ;  I  think  4  was  an  hour. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  until  after  dinner? 

A.  The  court  at  that  time  adjourned  for  only  an  hour,  but  it  was  in 
&ctuntal  after  dinner,  for  the  court  did  not  come  in  until  after  dinner. 
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A. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 


A. 

Q. 
A. 


'  Q.    What  was  said  when  the  judge  came  in  after  dinner? 
A.    I  think  I  was  not  there.    It  was  understood  that  there  wouldfti 
be  any  court  that  afternoon. 
Q.    Understood  between  whom  ? 

Mr.  CoUester,  and  myself,  and  all  the  attorneys. 
You  were  the  only  attorney  for  the  defense  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

This  was  a  jury  trial  ? 

My  recollection  is  that  it  was  involved  '  eight  hundred  and^ 
thousand  dollars,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 
Q.    And  the  jury  were  dismissed  for  the  recess? 
Yes,  sir. 

When  did  you  next  commence  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 
We  commenced  it  in  the  evening  of  thatvsame  day, — ^Thursday. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  why  that  trial   was   adjoi 
from  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 
cept  on  account  of  the  intoxication  of  the  resjK)ndent. 

A.    I  do  not,  I  know  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  witness 
absent. 

Q.  You  knew  that  at  the  time? 

A.    I  knew  that  at  the  time  the  application  was  made  by  Mr. 
lester. 

Q.     Did  you  at  any  other  time  during  that  term  after  that,  see 
respondent  in  an  intoxicated  condition. 

A.    I  thought  the  next  day  that  he  was  considerable  under  the  infli 
ence  of  liquor ;  that  was  Friday. 

Q.    Were  you  present  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
ness  just  preceding  you  ? 
A.     I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  Waseca  on  the  5th  of  April,  at  the  timf 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  ? 
A.    I  was. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  judge  at  that  tijoae  as  to  el)iaj 
or  inebriety  ? 
A.    I  thought  he  was  considerably  under  the  influen.ce  of  liquojt. 


GROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Argtandsb. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Six  or  seven  years. 

Q.    Six  or  seven  years  ago  you  saw  him  for  the  first  tipae  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  the  first  time. 

Q.    How  many  times  have  you  met  him  since  that  time  ? 

A.    At  that  time  we  were  together  two  or  three  days,  and  I  don't 
oUect  any  other  time  that  we  were  until  the  Waseca  term. 

Q.    Where  was  it  that  you  were  together  three  or  four  days  sis: 
seven  years  ago  ? 

A.     In  Waseca. 

Q.    Was  that  at  a  term  of  court? 

A.    No.    It  was  a  justice  court  that  we  were  engaged  together  in. 
wa^  associate  counsel. 

Q.     During  this  term  at  Waseca,  you  didn't  asaooiate  pereooally  wi 
Mm? 
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A.    Well,  I  met  him  once  or  twice, 
i  Q.    Once  or  twice  during  the  term  of  three  weeks  that  he  held  there  ? 

A.  Well,  perhaps — I  met  him  in  the  hotel  in  the  evening.  I  called 
beometimes,  I  couldn't  pretend  to  say  what  times. '  I  met  him  as  I 
inet  other  judges  ordinarily- 

1  Q.    Wasn't  there  some  trouble  between  you  and  Judge  Cox  in  re- 
bid  to  the  case  of  Albricht  against  Long,  that  was  tried  at  that  term  ? 
f.  A.    It  would  depend  on  how  you  define  the  word  "trouble." 
I  Q.    Hasnt  there  been  some  feeling  against  Judge  Cox? 

A.    Not  on  my  part. 
I  Q.   Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Albricht  against  Long,  you  got 
Rta  writ  of  mandamus,  to  the  supreme  court  to  have  him  certify  a  case 
^p  there. 

lA.   I  didn't  get  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  have  him  certify  a  case  to  the 
pneBQe  court. 
Q.   Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  the  supreme  court  in  the  argument  of  that 

eamus,  that  Judge  Cox  accused  you  of  trying  to  make  a  false  re- 
and  of  having  sworn  to  a  falsehood  ?  , 

A.   I  don't  know  but  he  made  some  remarks  of  that  kind. 
Q.   Isn't  it  a  fact  that  vou  don't  feel  very  well  towards  Judge  Cox, 
'  have  not  felt  very  well  towards  him — not  exceedingly  friendly  to- 
shim? 

A.   I  didnt  think  much  of  what  he  said  there,  because  I  knew  what 
leondition  was  at  that  time  when  he  was  before  the  supreme  court. 
Q.   Isnt  it  a  fact  that  you  and  Judge  Cox  have  not  spoken  since  that 
watall?  . 

A.   So,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  Isnt  it  a  fact,  that  part  of  the  time  you  haven't  spoken  at  all. 
;  A.  I  think  that  when  we  were  here  before  the  supreme  court, 
lodge  Cox  did  not  speak  to  me.  I  know  that  I  watched  nim  ;  I  was 
'ectly  willing  on  my  part,  but  I  noticed  that  he  woudn't  speak  to 
From  that  time  1  dont  think  I  met  him  but  once  when  he  could 
spoken  to  me  until  the  second  time,  which  was  a  year  ago  now,  a 
ear  ago  in  January.  In  going  up  to  the  Redwood  county  term.  He  was 
the  train.  I  think  I  met  him  once  before  on  the  train  somewhere,  but 
not  thrown  into  connection  with  him  at  all,  so  as  to  speak  or  not  to 
bat  going  up  on  the  train  we  did  not  speak.  After  we  got  to 
wood  (alls  in  the  evening  we  spoke  and  shook  hand. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  feet,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  you  have  denounced  Judge  Cox 
iry  bitterly  in  Waseca  and  other  places,  to  attorneys  and  others  ? 
A.  I  might  have  spoken  rather  bitterly  against  Judge  Cox's  action 
idatiou  to  the  Albncht-IiOng  case,  in  relation  to  his  not  certifyiiig  that 
as  he  did  aiier  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court.  I  thought  he 
t  to  have  done  it  without  putting  me  to  the  trouble  of  that  man- 

Q.  Since  we  have  got  into  the  mandamus  business,  I  will  ask  you  in 
HV^  to  the  certifying  of  that  case,  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  did  not 
Msse  to  certify  it  because  he  claimed  that  you  had  inserted  in  part  of 
Ids  charge  two  words  which  he  had  not  used? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  object  to  the  question  as  immaterial  and  not 
iVoas^xaouDation. 

Mr.  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that^  the  question  is^per- 
^ami  to  the  case. 

The  WnssBfi.  He  refused  to  certify  to  it  on  the  ground  of  the  insec- 
1i(m  of  (^  or  two  words. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  SE! 

Well,  if  he  was  very  drunk — 

Yes,  you  have  given  the  very  drunk 
of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn,  I  want  to  knoii 
during  the  year  1881,  Judge  Cox  had  t 
id  for  previous  years,  so  far  as  your  kn 
.  Ahctander.  It  appeara  that  he  only 
iperate. 

.  Manager  Dunn,  Ijet  him  answer  if  ti 
,  Akcta.vdeb.  We  object  to  his  testifj 
e  Witness.  I  don't  remember  of  seei 
I;  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  him  si 
ildn't  say  that  I  had  before  that,  sinee 
I  have;  I  have  no  reeolleetion  about  ii 

Then  your  have  no  knowledge  on  th( 

No,  sir. 
.  Ah«tandkr.     You  mean, saw  hin 

I  woundn't  say  that  I  had,  no. 

You  have  seen  him  a  number  of  tin 
special  terms  ? 

I  saw  him  once  at  a  spcial  term,  heca 
pre-ume  I  might  have  seen  him  at  otl 
al  terms. 

But  you  don't  remember  of  seeing  hi 
term,  this  year? 

I  don't  remember  of  any  since  that  t 
lator  Langdon.  I  move,  Mr.  Presiden 
s,  that  it  adjourn  to  Monday  afternoon 
e  Phiwident,  pro  (phi.  Unless  there  is 
the  desire  of  the  Senate. 
the  motion  was  adopted. 


called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  swo 
.  Manager  Du.nn.     The  evidence  of  th 
ve. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
Iiere  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Long?    A,     I 
Were  you  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  coui 

No,  sir;  I  was  deputy. 

Afl  such  deputy  slieriff.Bid  you  have 
e  ninth  judicial  district,  at  St.  Peter,  u] 

I  went  to  St.  Peter  to  serve  a  paper  i 

You  went  to  St.  Peter  as  an  indivii 
how  is  that  ? 

As  an  individual,  I  suppose. 

You  went  to  St.  Peter  for  the  purpos 
dge  Cox  to  a  paper,  did  you  not? 

Yes,  sir. 
'.  Arctandeb.     I  object  to  that  as  lead 
led   that  he  went  there   to  serve  a  pt 
her  he  did  not  go  there  to  get  a  eignatt 
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lA.  I  couldn't  say  how  he  was  that  fifteen  mimatefi,  from  the  time  the 

^opened  until  I  looked  around. 

Q.  He  didn't  interrupt  you  so  far  as  you  can  remember  ? 

A.  He  didn't  interrupt  me  so  far  as  1  can  remember. 

fi  And  you  didn't  hear  any  language  addressed  to  the  court  by  any  ". 

on  attornej-s  that  he  cut  you  short  in? 

I  dont  recollect  of  anything. 
Q.  If  there  should  have  been  anything  of  that  kind,  you  would  have 

apt  to  recollect  it? 
A.  I  might  and  probably  would  if  it  had  been  anything  of  impor- 

B06. 

Ift  Do  you  remember  that  he  would  at  that  time  when  you  were 
ining  the  witness,  turn  around  to  the  witness  and  tell  him  to 
quick? 

A.  I  dont  think  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  that  morning. 
You  say  that  Mr.  CoUester  came  to  you  and  told  you*  that  you 
better  quit  the  business  there  ? 
Words  to  that  eflTect. 

On  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge?    A.    Yes. 
Mr.  Lewis,  when  you  tiome  to  think  of  it,  wasn't  it  you  that  told 
!.  Collester  first  about  the  Judge's  condition  ? 
I  know  just  the  contrary. 
You  are  positive  of  that  ? 
1  am  positive  Mr.  Collester  spoke  to  me. 
Who  was  your  client  in  that  case  ?    A.    J.  R.  Herman. 
Where  did  he  live? 
A.  He  lived  then  in  St.  Mary  ;  he  is  a  CathoHc  priest  living  now  in 
"  ta  county.    Mendota  is  his  post  offiqe  address. 

He  was  the  defendant  in  this  case  ?  A.  He  was. 
Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  to  have  the  court  adjourned  ? 
A.  He  did  not. 

Did  not  you  and  he  have  any  talk  about  having  the  court  ad- 
i? 

We  did  not  that  morning. 

Did  yoQ  any  other  morning  ?    A.    Not  that  I  recollect  of. 
;.  In  that  case  of  Powers  against  Herman,  when  the  judge  dettvered 
dmige  to  the  jury,  do  you  recollect  the  occasion  of  that? 
-  I  recollect  there  was  a  charge,  delivered  and  on  Saturday,  I  think. 
fl  In  the  afternoon,  was  it  not,  on  the  coming  in  of  court? 

Iconld  not  say  whether  it  was  the  afternoon  or  just  before  noon. 
^las  along  about  mid-day  on  Saturday.    It  may  have  been  just  before 
Boon  recess  or  just  after,  I  could  not  say. 
I  Wasnt  that  charge  in  writing  ?    A.     I  could  not  say. 
^-  Would  you  swear  that  it  was  not? 
A.   I  could  swear  that  it  was  not  in  writing. 
H.   Did  you  take  any  exceptions  to  any  part  of  that  charge? 
[JL   I  think  not. 

Don't  you  remember  that  you  applied  to  the  court  to  have  your 
ons  entered  upon  the  written  charge  delivered  by  the  court  and 
e  told  you  to  take  your  own  time  to  do  it? 

It  is  possible  that  that  might  have  been  bo,  but  I  don't  recollect  it. 
H.   WeD,  if  it  had  not  been  a  written  charge  that  he  had  delivered 
te  at  that  time,  you  could  not  have  done  it  in  that  way? 
A-   Yes,  if  it  was  not  a  written  charge.    The  reporter  took  the  min- 
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Q.    Then  you  could  have  taken  it  on  the  reporter's  minutes  the 
way? 

A.    Yes,  I  don't  see  any  difference  between  the  reporter's  mini 
and  it  being  in  writing;  which  way  it  was  done  I  don't  know. 

Q.    There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  that  charge,  was  there? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  of  anythinj  out  of  the  way. 

Q.     The  judge  seemed  to  be  perfectly  clear,  and  delivered  the  cl 
in  good  shape  ? 

A.  I  thought  he  so  delivered  it.  That  is  my  present  recollection, 
might  have  token  some  exception  to  some  j)art  of  it;  I  don't  recol" 
now.  We  got  the  verdict,  and  that  passed  entirely  from  my  mind, 
remembrance  is  that  it  was  not  a  bad  charge  against  the  defendant; 
is  the  general  impression  I  have  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  were  for  the  defendant? 

A.    I  was  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Abctandeb.    Do  you  recollect  of  anything  that  was  out  of 
way  in  that  charge  ?     ' 

A.    I  don't  recollect;  I  could  hot  now  point  to  one  particular 
that  was  out  of  the  way  in  the  charge. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Do  you  include  in  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ju< 

A:'  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q*.    In  giving  that  charge,  what  was  his  conduct  ? 

A.    I  would  not  say  his  conduct  was  anything  more  than  it  had 
during  the  day. 

Q.    Well,    was    there    anything  particular  in  his  conduct  di 
the  giving  of  that  charge  that  you  remember  ? 

A.    His  conduct  showed  all  through  the  day  that  he* 
cated. 

Q.    How  did  it  appear  to  you  ? 

A.    By  his  appearance,  and  occasionally  by  his  actions. 

Q.     What  was  there  about  his  actions  that  day  ? 

A.    It  was  more  in  making  side  remarks  to  counsel  or 
don't  recollect  anything  particular. 

Q.    Side  remarks  to  counsel  ?        A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Lewis,  have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  upon  the 
when  ypu  knew  he  was  perfectly  sober,  when  he  has  been  consi 
making  side  remarks  to  counsel;  isn't  that  a  habit  of  his  whether 
or  sober? 

A.    I  have  seen  him  do  that. 

Q.    Isn't  that  a  habit  of  his  drunk  or  sober? 

Ar*  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  a  habit.    Well,  from  what  I  hare 
of  him  I  should  say  it  was  a  habit. 

Q.    Well,  isn't  he  in  the  habit  of  making  laughable,  &oetiou8 
marks,  not  particularly  about  the  counsel  or  the  case. 

A.    I  should  say  it  was  a  habit. 

Q.    Well,  isn't  he  in  the  habit  of  making  laughable  facetious  tei 
to  counsel  not  particularly  about  counsel  or  the  case  but  jokes 
down  to  one  counsel  or  the  other? 

A.    I  think  he  even  made  more  the  first  week  when  I  thou^t  he 
perfectly  sober  than  he  did  the  last. 

Q.    He  even  made  more  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now,  that  habit  of  making  side  remarks  made  you 
he  was  drunk? 


otheia? 
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A.  I  thought  I  oould  see  a  difference  in  his  manner,  I  can't  tell  now 
vhatitwas. 

Q.    You  thought  you  could  see  a  difference  in  hia  manner? 

iu  Between  the  fore  part  of  the  term  and  the  last  part  of  the 
term. 

Q.    Now  explain  that  difference  ? 

A.  Well  it  is  very  hard  work  at  the  end  of  these  years  to  explain 
tibe  difierence. 

Q,  I  know  it  is  but  what  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  made  an  impres- 
^fl  on  your  mind  that  there  was  a  difference  and  that  difference  was 
'IKOsad  by  drinking  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  -Now,  so  far  as  his  appearance  is  concerned,  was  there  any  other' 
time  except  this  morning  that  you  speak  of  when  his  hair  was  not 
^brushed  or  combed  ? 

[  A.    I  dont  recollect  of  any  other  morning  when  his  hair  was  in  a 
^iUietelled  condition. 

[  Q.    Do  you  recollect  of  any  other  morning  when  his  eyes  were  Wood- 
*ot?  *       . 

t  L   I  think  they  were  bloodshot  mostly  that  week. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  Mr.  Lewis  at  the  time  that  during  the  whole  term 
iflf  tbat  court.  Judge  Cox  was  suffering  from  a  severe  bou  in  the  seat  of 
tobodv? 

A.    He  said  he  was,  and  I  think  from  what  he  said,  at  different  times, 
hud  from  the  fact  that  it  appeared  painful  for  him  to  sit  in  the  chair. 
E   Q.    He  seemed  to  suffer  all  the  time  considerable  pain  and  agony  ? 
f   A.    I  wouldn't  say  that  he  seemed  to  suffer  pain  all  the  wnile,  but 
yefaiow  how  a  man  would  act  if  he  has  a  boil,  so  that  he  can't  sit 
•own  very  well;  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  boil,  I  didn't  see  it. 

Jl  Didnt  he  have  to  sit  during  almost  the  whole  of  that  term  with  a 
ow  in  his  chair  and  turning  almost  his  back  or  side  to  the  bar  getting 
of  his  feet  up  against  the  wall  ? 

A.    He  sat  that  way  a  good  deal  but — 

Q.   Didn't  he  do  that  just  as  well  the  first  week  as  the  latter  part  ? 

A.    My  impression  is  that  the  boil  was  worse  the  second  week  than 

er  the  first  or  third;  I  think  that  is  so.     I  don't  know  about  his 

his  feet  on  the  wall  on  account  of  the  boil,  but  I  know  he  had  to  sit 

the  edge  of  the  chair  and  sideways,  and  occasionally  he  got  up  and 
"  on  the  floor  along  side  of  the  desk  and  apologized   by  saying  that 

5  boil  pained  him  so  much  that  he  couldn'  sit  in  the  chair;  he  spoke 

letly  to  the  counsel;  I  don't  know  that  half  in  the  court  room  heard 

— u. 

Q-    Was  there  any  day  during  the  term  except  this  one,  that  you  no- 
'  particularly  his  condition  as  to  being  under  the  influence  ofintox- 

liquors? 
.    On  Wednesday,  the  day  we  commenced  the  trial,  he  was  consid- 
>ly  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    Wednesday,  what  date? 

A.    The  second  of  April;  the  day  before  we  adjourned;  I  could  not 

y  what  the  date  was  at  this  time. 

Q.  His  rulings  all  along  seemed  to  be  perfectly  straight  and  satisfao- 
terv? 

A.    Not  entirely  so. 
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Q.    I  suppose  you  never  tried  -a  <»ifle  in  your « Kfe,  ^here  tKe 
were  entirely  satisfactory  on  both  sides  ? 

A.    Not  to- both  sides.    I  think  Judge  Cox's  niUfigs  wefe 
•satisfeotory  to  me  as  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  however, 
no  occasion  to  find  fault  individually. 

Q.    There  was  nothing  particularly  out  of  the  way  in  ki»  i^diingd^ 
«tfae  first  day  I  mean? 

A.    No,  1  don't  call  anything  to  mind. 

Q.    Don't  recall  any  particular  ruling  that  was  "out  of  the  \9b,j  ? 

A.    I  don't  reccJlect  anything. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  conduct,  exoept  this 
matins  side  remarks,  on  flie  first  or  second  day  of  April  ? 

A.  Well,  we  knew,  all  of  us,  that  he  was  somewhat  ioloKkatedy 
we  did  npt  press  rulings  very  much. 

Q.    Who  do  you  mean  by  "all  of  us?  " 

A.    I  meant  Mr.  Ck)llester  specially,  in  that  particular  cade; 
''all  of  us"  I  mean  all  in  the  court  room,  althou^  I  will  say  that 
— «  person  might  have  come  into  the  court  room  that  hadn't  been 
before  and,  after  staying  half  an  hour,  might  not  have  noticed  it. 
was  nothing  of  what  might  be  called  outrageous  eonduct/boistero 
obstrepetousness,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.    There  was  not,  except  on  this  one  day,  any  sueh  cMditioQ' 

Sart  as  tb  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  business,  or  the  di&diatge 
uty? 

A.    Mr.  CoUester  and  I,  both  of  us^  tried  to  get  the  judge  not 
court  the  evening  of  that  day.     Neither  of  us  wanted  —     :aoW  we 
to  get  hiuft  not  to  hold  court,  on  account  of  his  conditiv>.i. 

Q.    That  was  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  April?    A.    Yesj  sir. 

Q.    But  outside  of  that  day,  you  don't  remember  any  day  du  "^ 
term,  where  his  condition,  as  you  thought  it  was,  intferfefed  wi 
business  of  the  court  at  all,  or  with  the  discharge  of  his- dutiee  in  a 
er  manner? 

A.    I  thought  it  delayed  it  a  good  deal. 

Q.^  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  during  that  term  of  court  mOi^  btti(ine4d 
dispatched,  in  a  shorter  time,  than  was  ever  done  in  thy  eouiily  of 
«ecQ,  before  or  after  ? 

A.    That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer;  a  great  many  piKq^te 
I  thought  not. 

Q.    A  great  many  people  think  so, — you  thoii^ht  not? 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  have  given  the  judge  the  benent  of  what  other 
think,  although  it  is  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  cases  were  disposed  of  during 
term? 

A.    I  do  not,  there  was  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    The  docket  is  here  and  you  can  refer  to  it. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  how  many  oases'  there  w€re^  on  -  the » dalen^ 
Ihat  term  ? 

A.    There  was  quite  a  large  calendar,  one  of  the  laigest  oai^n 
ever  had. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  seventy-nine  cases  besides  the  mminal  6a8e8  ?     i 

A.    I  couldn't  say  whether  sixty^nine,  or  seteiity-^nine,  but  it  iHiU 
that  neighborhood.  j 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  cases,  whatever  numb^rtheretl^re  ib^ 
were  diapoeed  of  in  about  fifteen  days? 
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All  the  jury  cases  that  vrere  for  trial  were  disposed  of;  quite  a 

ber  were  removed  to  the  United  States  Court,  four  or  five  of  thenu 

dispoeition  made  of  them,  but  all  the  jury  cai^es  were  disposed 

Q.   Weres't  all  the  cases  disposed  of? 
[A.   Several  court  cases  were  not  disposed  of. 

(I  Those  cases  were  not  disposed  of.    Do  you  mean  that  they  wero 
bt  derided  at  that  term  ? 

L  They  were  not  beard  during  the  fifteen  days. 
Q,  They  were  not  beard  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

^  Do  you  remember  any  cases  that  were  not  disposed  of,  one- way  Of  • 
ottier? 

.  I  could' tell  by  looking  at  the  calendar.    I  know  this,  that  on 
J  I  was  called  to  Wisconsin  by  telegram  and  as  I  had  two  or 
of  my  own,  that  I  was  engaged  in,  they  were  continued. 
Then  they  were  continued  with  your  consent,  for  the  reason  that 
could  not  be  there  to  attend  to  them? 
Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  of  any  other  cases  that  were  not  disposed  of/ 
the  usual  number  that  may  have  been  continued  during  the. 
? 

I  don't  think  that  there  were — I  understood  the  next  court  waa 
•oathe  Monday  following,  but  I  dont  know  what  was  done,  I  waa 
tbere. 
GE  Cox.    Your  caseft  were  put  off  on  account  of  sickness  wer»; 
not? 

L  Yes,  two  or  three  cases  were  put  off  on  account  of  sickness,  but. 
ireie  court  cases.  We  got  through  with  all  the  jury  cases  as  I  re« 
ibcr;  that  Herman  case  was  the  last  jury  case. 

On  this  morning  when  you  got  up,  or  when  Mr.  Collester  got  up,- 
made  the  motion  to  adjourn,  the  reason  for  the  ruling  of  the  courl. 
iifeing  to  adjourn  the  motion  was  a  perfectly  proper  one,  was, it  not  ? 
I  think  it  was,  yes. 

Suppose  that  the  judge  that  morning  had  not  been  in  the  oondi- 
that  you  supp)Osed  him  to  be,  but  had  been  perfectly  sober,  and  that.. 
>n  had  been  made  for  any  such  ground,  would  not  the  ruling  that, 
then  made  ^'  ^'»ecal  and  proper)  that  there  was  no  proper  ground,  for. 
idjenmmei    it  the  trial  ? 

I  think  so.    I  have  heard  the  j9ame  ruling. made  a  ^ood  n^^ny- 

The  stAtepients  that  you  made  there,  both  of  you,  to  the  court 
^    that  motion,  were  false,  were  they  not;  they  were  not  true? 
A,  They  were  not  true;  at  least  they  were  not  on  my  part,  and  I 
it  think  that  Mr.  Collester  claims  that  they  were  on  his.    I  supposed 
r.  CoUester's  motion  was  a  sham  from  what  he  said,  and  I  have  under- 
80  since,  and  I  spoke  to  the  court  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 

I Q.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  understood  between  you  ? 
A.  Just  for  the  instant,  that  was  all.    When  he  came  up  and  spoke 
low,  he  juBi  stopped  and  said  to  me,  "stop  this  witness  and  get  an, ad* 
wnaaeaV'  w^d  we  got  it. 
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RE-DIBECT  EXAMINATION. 

Q.    You  say  you  were  on  the  train  with  the  judge,  going  west  to 
wood  Falls;  what  time  was  that? 

A.     It  seems  to  me  that  I  was  on  the  train,  going  west,  going  to 
wood  Falls,  sometime  in  the  summer,  but  I  am  not  certain.     It  seei 
to  methat  I  met  him  somewhere  once,  and  had  no  occasion  to  s] 
and  one  time  was  a  year  ago,  from  now,  in  January. 

Q.    The  difference  between  you  and  the  respondent  in  regard  to 
setUement  of  the  cas3  in  Albrlcht  vs.  Long,  arose  subsequent  to  th< 
circumstances  about  which  you  have  been  testifying,  did  they  not? 

A.    All  subsequent. 

Qk    And  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  judge  refused  to  grant 
new  trial  ? 

A.    Subsequent  to  that  time. 


RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  That  case  of  Albricht  vs.  Long  upon  which  there  was  a  dis] 
between  you  and  the  judge  as  to  what  he  charged  was  tried  during 
period  when  you,  yourself,  say  that  he  was  then  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  tried  the  first  week  and  I  think  he  was  sober, 
cording  to  my  recollection.     I  think  he  was  sober  when  he  tried  jbhe 

Q.    You  say  that  was  tried  the  first  week  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was;  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  part  of  the  seooi 
week,  but  I  think  it  was  the  first  week. 

Q.    Wasn't  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  case  that  the  judge  took 
when  he  came  there? 

A.  It  may  have  been  the  first  case,  but  it  was  very  early  on  the  cal»] 
endar. 

Q.     One  thing  that  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  about  is  this: 
first  day  c  f  that  trial  of  the  case  of  Powers  against  Hermann, — the  seoond: 
day  of  April  I  think  you  said  it  was  ? 

A.     I  tnink  it  was. 

Q.     You  started  in  the  forenoon  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q^  In  the  afternoon  you  commenced  at  half-past  one,  the  r^;ular 
time? 

A.     For  aught  I  now  know. 

Q.     You  are  sure  of  that? 

A.    We  generally  commenced  at  half-past  one,  and  I  dont*  see  any: 
reason  why  we  didn't  commence  on  that  day;  that  is  the  only  recoll< 
tion^I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  after  you  came  in  that  afternoon  that  some  of  you. 
were  not  ready,  and  the  judge  took  up  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  agaixmt^ 
EuUer,  and  tried  that  between  ? 

A.     It  may  have  been. 

Q.    Don't  you  remember  that  that  case  was  tried  between  the  empan- 
^iiXg  of  the  jury  in  the  other  case  and  the  further  proceedings? 

A.  I  was  not  engaged  in  the  Fuller  case  and  it  may  have  been  doQO^j 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  at  this  date. 

Q.    What  is  your  recollection  about  it;  wasn't  it  so? 

A.    I  haven't  any  recollection;  it  may  have  been  so,  however. 
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Q.    If  he  did  try  that  Fuller  case  that  afternoon  was  the  judge  drunk 

f  sober  at  that  time  ? 
A.    Well,  I  presume,  I  could  not  say;  I  wasn^t  trying  that  case  and  I 
mt  think  I  was  there. 
Q.    Well,  you  went  on  with  your  case  sometime  that  afternoon,  did 
a  not? 

A.*  I  dont  recollect  now  of  any  such  thing  happening,  but  still  it 
*  t ;  I  wouldn't  say,  because  I  don't  recollect  that  it  did  not  happen. 
But  can  you  say  whether  or  not  that  afternoon,  the  afternoon  of 
first  day,  after  the  Powers  against  Hermann  trial  whether  or  not  the 
was  sober  or  was  intoxicated  that  afternoon  ? 
A.    I  think  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that 
Mole  trial. 
Q.    You  are  just  as  positive  about  that  as  about  anything  you  have 
cm  to? 
A.    On  my  impression  formed  at  the  time.    I  am  positive  of  the  im- 

ion  that  I  have  of  what  I  thought. 
Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  on  the  third  day  of  the  term,  in  the  after- 
Km,  you  didn't  go  to  the  court  house  because  it  was  understood  be- 
n  the  attorneys  that  there  would  not  be  any  court  in  the  afternoon, 
it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  understood  by  the  attorneys  that  the  court 
stated  that  he  could  not  hold  any  court  that  afternoon,  but  would 
[joum  until  evening? 

A.    No,  we  adjourned  in  the  first  instance  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
Elhalf. 

Q.  I  know  that,  but  after  you  adjourned  for  an  hour  and  a  half  did 
JOD  come  back  again  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was  there  backwards  and  forwards,  but  I  would  not  be 
certain. 

Q.  Then  the  case  was  adjourned  until  the  afternoon,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed until  the  afternoon. 

A.    I  think  the  judge  was  in  the  courtroom  that  afternoon  again. 
^  Q.    How  late  in  the  evening  did  court  sit,  on  the  second  day  of  April: 
,wsi\  it  a  fact  that  the  court  sat  until  about  eleven  o'clock  that  evening, 
on  the  Power    case,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April? 

A.    Not  if  we  commenced  in  the  morning,  we  didn't;  I  don't  recol- 
lect 
Q.   You  don't  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not? 
A.   I  don't  recollect  whether  we  did  or  not.     I  know  that  on  the 
mcnung  of  the  third,  we  had  only — 

Q.  I  want  to  refresh  your  recollection  about  this,  because  it  i^  of 
•om3  iraportanc3.  Isa't  it  a  fact,  and  don't  you  rem3mb3r,  that  on  the 
sojcond  day  of  April,  you  commenced  with  the  case  of  Krassin  against 
Bishman,  in  which  an  argument  was  made  for  a  judgment  reversing 
the  justice's  decision,  with  costs,  and  argued  by  McGovern  and  your- 
«df? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  attorney  in  that  case,  at  all.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
don't  remember;  I  don't  remember  of  being  an  attorney  in  that  case. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  after  that  the  case  of  Hans  Rasmusson  against 
Jaoib  Bukston,  with  CJoUester  on  one  side  and  Brownell  on  the  other, 
WIS  tnken  up  and  a  jury  empanelled,  and  three  mtnesses  examined,  and 
the  case  argued,  ana  the  court  charged  the  jury,  and  they  retired.  Do 
you  remember  that?  A.  On  tJie  second? 
Q^  On. the  second  day? 
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A:  I  GOuM  not  say;  I  think  as.  I  said  befove,  that  weoommMioed  iii- 
the  morning  on  the  Powers  and  Hermann  case.  I  waat  to  qualify  thai 
by  Bayin|^  that  I  could  not  say — ^the  P«>wcr  case  was.commeiiced  some- 
time during  the  second  day  of  April,  and  if  court  held  until  eleven  ^ 
o'clock  at  mght,  and  I  would  not  say  whether  it  did  or  not,  then  I  don't 
think  it  commenced  the  Powers  ana  Hermann  casein  the  morning,  and 
if  we  didn't  commence  in  the  morning  there  must  have  been  somethings- 
done  prior  to  that,  and  I  have  not  looked  at  the  records  or  thought  of  it 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  I  woiQd  not  pretend  :to  testify. 

Q.  I  will  refresh  your  recollection  farther  to  see  if  you  can  testify. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  that  case^  the  Rasmusson  casei'— * 

A.    What  is  the  titlei  of  the  case? 

Q.    Hans  Rasmusson  against  Jacob  Bukston.    After  that  case  *  had* 
been^tried  and  the  jury  sent  out  and  two  motions  had  been  made  in  two 
subsequent  cases,  that  then  the  jury  was  empaneled  in  the  Power  case? 
.  A«    It  might  have  been  so. 

Q.    And  immediately  after  the  jury  was  empanelled,  you  adjourned?' 

A.  That  corresponds  with  my  recollection  better  than  any  other  states 
meat  that  has  been  made,  as  yet,  of  it.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  not  thought 
of  since  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  during  the  time  that  the  Rasmusson  case  was 
tried  ?  After  I  h^ve  Tefreshed  your  recollection,  do  you  remember  whethef 
you  were  or  not  ? 

A.     I  believe  I  was  in  and  out,  keeping  watch. 

Q,  You  stated  that  on  that  2nd  day  of  April  the  Judge  was  conaidei^ 
ably  und^r  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    Intoxicated?    A.    Considerably  so. 

Q.     He  Was  so  during  the  Rasmusons  trial? 

A.  I  can't  specify  those  particular  trials,  I  know^  during^tibe*  day  ha- 
was. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  the  day;  you  don't  remember  particularly 
any  part  of  the  day  ? 

A.  So  far  asniyrecolleciA.m  is  concerned,  during  the  whole  of  the- 
day  he  was  consid'Tably  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

^.  Nowj  again  refreshing  your  recollection,*  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  after 
the  adjournment,  after  dinner,  that  you  not  ready,  either  of  you,  and  the* 
court  got  irritated  and  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  bus^ 
iness;  and  that  he  called  up  the  Fuller  divorce  case  and  empanelled  a 
jury  in  that,  and  tried  it,  and  that  after  that  was  tried  you  went  on  witii* 
the  Powers  case  and  kept  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  you  got  anoth- 
er adjourniuent 

A.  You  are  asking-  a  pretty  long  question  for  me  to  answer.  I 
don't  think  there  was  any  jury  called  in  the  divorce  case. 

Q.     You  don't  think  there  was  any  jury  called  in  the  divorce  oase? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q,    You  wouldn't  swear  to  that  positively  ? 

A.     No;  because  I  don't  recollect  that  I  was  in  the  case. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  there  was  an  adjournment  asked  either 
by  Mr.  Gdllester  or  yourself  there  in  the  afternoon  after  Mr.  Powers  had 
been  examined  about  an  hour? 

A.  Th^re  was  none  asked  for  by  me,  because  I  was  for  the  d^ena^ 
but  one  may  have  been  asked  for  by  Mr.  Collester. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  adjournment,  or  whelheK 
you  sat  uatil  evening  ? 
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of  Mr.  Powers,  the  plaintiff  himself,  on  the  morhing  of  the  third.  .  Jnidg- 
ing  from  that  my  judgment  would  be — I  have  no-reooUection,  however, 
pf  it 

Q.  After  refreshing  .your  recollection  you'oannot  say  as'  a  matter  of 
r.feKirthat,  on  the  evening  of  tfae^second  you. held^coQrt  until  hatf  past 
•  Mn  or  eleven  o'olook  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  we  held  Court  that  evening,  t)r,  ifito.:hdd  it, 
facwlate  w§  held  it. 

Q.    You  would  not  swear  that  you  did  not  ?  * 

A    No,  ^r. 

Q.  On  this  third  day  of  April  besides  the  differaiee  in  the  apt^ar- 
ttceof  the  judge,  his  hair  being  diriieveled  and  Ms  eyes  being  .blood- 
shot, there  was  nothing  particukir  that  you  noticed  in.  his  fitmoaof  or 
conduct  except  his  sleepiness  or  drowsiness? 

A.    Nottnng  else. 

Q.    NotHing  out  of  the  way  otiierwise  ? 

A-    Nothing  out  of  the  way  otherwise. 

Q.  You  adjourned,  you  say,  after  holding  court  fifteen iAiilQt»i,.<aAtil 
eleven  o'clofek  ? 

A.    The  fuijoumment  Was  for  an  hour  or  two  hours. 

Q.  Well;  it  was  again  adjourned,  but  you  don't  know  whether.lt  was 
for  the  afteinoon  or  not  ? 

A.    No  ;  .it  was  not  aditmrned;  wadid  n^t  meet. 

Q.    It  6t6od  adjoumea  ? 

A.    It  stood  ac^ourned  untile  the  eveixmg  sesedon. 

Or    You  were  not  there  and  don't^know  anything  about  it  ? 

A.    I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  reason  that  you  didn't  go  over  is  that  you 
were  told  by  the  judge,  or  some  one  for  hir  that  he  had  a  sick  headache 
and  would  not  proceed  with  the  case  until  .   j  evening? 

A.  My  impression  is  that- before  I  went  down  some  one  told  me  that 
there  was  to  be  no  court  that  afternoon;  it  was  not  the  judge,  however, 
for  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  were  also  informed  of  the  reason,^^MiiatjAQg(iu^e.waa4tolQrer- 
«^  from  a  severe  headache  ? 

•A.    I  dont  know  that  I. was. 

Q.    Dont  you  remember  that  reason  ? 

A.-  I  don't  think  that  Was  told  me. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact^  Mr.  Lewis,  and  don't  you  recollect  that  on  thiit  day 

'VOQ  went  up  to  the  judge,  to  his  room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  in  the 

notel,  and  spoke  to  him  when  he  was  lying  down,  and  that  he  told  you 

'that  he  was  suffering  severely  from  a  sick  headache,  and  that  he  xould 

not  hold  court  that  afternoon? 

A.  Mr.  GoUester  and  I  went  "up  in  the  eveniufi:.  I  think.  theriB  was 
something  of  that  kind  said.  I  don't  know  that  the  sick  headache  was 
mentioned.  It  was  not  niisguised  at  all,  between  Judge  Cox  and  Mr. 
Collister  and  myself,  that  there  was  a  cause  for  the  sick  headache. 

Q.    Didn't  the  judge  tell  yon  that  he  suffered  from  a  sick  headadhe? 

A.  I  think  he  said  he  had  a  very  hard  headache;  it  might  have 
been  a  severe  headache. 

Q.    Didn't  he  say  he  was  suffering  from  that  very  often? 

A.    Do  you  want  me  to  say  what  he  did  say? 

Mr.  Manager  Hides.    YeSySir,  let  us  Imvo it. 
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'  Q.    What  was  said  when  the  judge  came  in  after  dinner? 

A.  I  think  I  was  not  there.  It  was  understood  that  there  woulda^ 
be  any  court  that  afternoon. 

Q.    Understood  between  whom  ? 

A.    Mr.  CoUester,  and  myself,  and  all  the  attomeye. 

Q.    You  were  the  only  attorney  for  the  defense  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    This  was  a  jury  trial  ?  , 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  involved  eight  hundred  and* 
Aousand  dollars,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 

Q.    And  the  jury  were  dismissed  for  the  recess? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.    When  did  you  next  commence  the  trial  of  that  case?  ! 

A.    We  commenced  it  in  the.  evening  of  that  same  day, — ^ThuTBday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  why  that  trial  was  adjourm^ 
from  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  es-j 
cept  on  account  of  the  intoxication  of  the  respondent.  j 

A.  I  do  not,  I  know  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  witness  beu^ 
absent.  S 

Q.  You  knew  that  at  the  time?  I 

A.  I  knew  that  at  the  time  the  application  was  mad«  by  Mr.  CoU 
lester.  I 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  other  time  during  that  term  after  that,  see  ib»| 
respondent  in  an  intoxicated  condition.  \ 

A.  I  thought  the  next  day  that  he  was  considerable  under  the  inflil<^ 
ence  of  liquor ;  that  was  Friday. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  wit- 
ness just  preceding  you  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  Waseca  on  the  5th  of  April,  at  the  tixn^ih^ 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  judge  at  that  time  as  to  ebciotgr 
or  inebriety  ? 

A.    I  thought  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  Judge  Coz  ? 

A.    Six  or  seven  years. 

Q.    Six  or  seven  years  ago  you  saw  him  for  the  first  tll^ae  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  the  first  time. 

Q.    How  many  times  have  you  met  him  sinee  that  time  ? 

A.  At  that  time  we  were  together  two  or  three  days,  and  I  don't  n^ 
ollect  any  other  time  that  we  were  until  the  Waseca  term. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  were  together  three  or  four  days  si^^ 
seven  years  ago  ? 

A.     In  Waseca. 

Q.     Was  that  at  a  term  of  court? 

A.  No.  It  was  a  justice  court  that  we  were  engaged  together  in.  M$ 
was  associate  counsel. 

Q.  During  this  term  at  Waseca,  you  didn't  asaociate  personally  irith  . 
him? 
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A.    WcH,  I  met  him  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Onoe  or  twice  during  the  term  of  three  weeks  that  he  held  there  ? 
^  A.  Well,  perhaps — I  met  him  in  the  hotel  in  the  evening.  I  called 
in  sometimes,  I  couldn't  pretend  to  say  what  times.'  I  met  him  as  I 
met  other  judges  ordinarily. 

I  Q.  Wasn't  there  some  trouble  between  you  and  Judge  Cox  in  re- 
pud  to  the  case  of  Albricht  against  Long,  that  was  tried  at  that  term  ? 

A.    It  would  depend  on  how  you  define  the  word  "trouble." 

Q.    Hasn't  there  been  some  feeling  against  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Not  on  my  part. 
<Qr    Isnt  it  a  feet  that  in  the  case  of  Albricht  against  Long,  vou  got 
pot  a  writ  of  mandamus,  to  the  supreme  court  to  have  him  certify  a  case 
lup  there. 

^  A.  I  didn't  get  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  have  him  certify  a  case  to  the 
nreme  court. 

!Q.  Isnt  it  a  feet  that  in  the  supreme  court  in  the  argument  of  that 
■ittdamus,  that  Judge  Cox  accused  you  of  trying  to  make  a  false  re- 
Mid,  and  of  having  sworn  to  a  falsehood  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  but  he  made  some  remarks  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Isnt  it  a  fact  that  vou  dont  feel  very  well  towards  Judge  Cox, 
•nd  have  not  felt  very  well  towards  him — ^not  exceedingly  friendly  to- 
Nids  him  ? 

i  A.  I  didnt  think  much  of  what  he  said  there,  because  I  knew  what 
^condition  was  at  that  time  when  he  was  before  the  supreme  court. 

Q.  Isnt  it  a  feet  that  you  and  Judge  Cox  have  not  spoken  since  that 
Hose  at  all? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  a  fact. 
j  Q.  lent  it  a  fact,  that  part  of  the  time  you  haven't  spoken  at  all. 
I  A.  I  think  that  when  we  were  here  before  the  supreme  court, 
Jndge  Cox  did  not  speak  to  me.  I  know  that  I  watched  him  ;  I  was 
perfectly  willing  on  my  part,  but  I  noticed  that  he  woudnt  speak  to 
nc  From  that  time  I  aont  think  I  met  him  but  once  when  he  could 
liave  spoken  to  me  until  the  second  time,  which  was  a  year  ago  now,  a 
year  ago  in  January.  In  going  up  to  the  Redwood  county  term.  He  was 
\mihB  train.  I  think  I  met  him  once  before  on  the  train  somewhere,  but 
iVBsnot  thrown  into  connection  with  him  at  all,  so  as  to  speak  or  not  to 
ivak,  but  going  up  on  the  train  we  did  not  speak.  After  we  got  to 
Bedwood  Falls  in  the  evening  we  spoke  and  shook  hand. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr,  Lewis,  that  you  have  denounced  Judge  Cox 
JKtj  bitterly  in  Waseca  and  other  places,  to  attorneys  and  others  ? 

L  I  might  have  spoken  rather  bitterly  against  Judge  Cox's  action 
in  idation  to  the  Albncht-Ijong  case,  in  relation  to  his  not  certifying  that 
Me  as  be  did  after  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court.  I  thought  he 
«oght  to  have  done  it  without  putting  me  to  the  trouble  of  that  man- 
-date. 

Q.  Since  we  have  got  into  the  mandamus  business,  I  will  ask  you  in 
tt&ixd  to  the  certifying  of  that  case,  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  did  not 
iclitte  to  certify  it  because  he  claimed  that  you  had  inserted  in  part  of 
liis  chaige  two  words  which  he  had  not  used  ? 

Mi.  Manager  Hicks.  We  object  to  the  question  as  immaterial  and  not 
ooes-examijiation. 

Mr.  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  is^per- 
tineat  to  the  caae. 

The  WiTHsss.  He  refused  to  <»$rtify  to  it  on  the  ground  of  the  matas- 
tioQ  of  one  or  two  words. 
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Q.    Two  words,  "  or  his  deputy  ?" 

A.    Which  I  thought  was  entirely  immaterial.    How  they  got  intoj 
I  didn't  know  at  the  time. 

Q.     He  claimed  he  hadn't  given  that  charge,  did  he  not? 

A.    He  claimed  that  those  two  words  were  not  in  his  ch^^rge. 

Q.    And  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  reason  why  the  supreme  court  ord< 
him  to  certify  to  the  case,  although  he  claimed  he  was  innocent  wa« 
cause  he  had  acted  upon  the  case  by  deciding  the  motion  for  a 
trial, — upon  that  technical  ground  ? 

A.    I  think  so,  as  I  understand  the  decision,  the  attorneys  had  sti] 
lated  prior  to  that  time  that  the  case  was  correct. 

Q.    The  iudge  claimed  that  his  own  written  charge  showed  that  it 
not  correct? 

A.    He  claimed  that,  in  those  two  words. 

Q.    Didn't  you  see  his  written  charge  at  the  time,  and  didn't  he 
you  that  it  was  not  correct  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.    I  know  he  made  that 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  simply  desire  to  obj 
to  that  kind  of  cross-examination  to  save  time.     The  Albricht  case 
come  up  in  due  time  when  they  can  have  the  privilege  of  cross-e: 
nation  if  they  desire. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  we  are  through  with  it.    We  don't  want 
more  ;  we  have  got  out  wnat  we  wanted. 

Q.     Now  you  say  that  when  you  first  came  into  court  on  the  moi 
of  April  3rd,  you  didn't  notice  that  there  was  anything  out  of  the 
with  the  Court  until  you  had  been  cross-examining  the  witness  about- 
minutes  ? 

A.    I  didn't  say  that.   •  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.    I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  cross-examined  the  witac 
for  15  minutes,  and  didn't  pay  particular  attention  to  the  judge. 

A.    I  said  so. 

Q.    And  that  Mr.  CoUester  then  called  your  attention  to  it  ? 

A.     I  said  that,  and  I  also  said  something  before  that. 

Q.    Yes,  in  r^ard  to  his  hair,  etc.    A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  his  eyes  being  blood-shot.    There  was  nothing  in  his  li 
guage  that  led  you  to  think  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  said  a  word  during  that  15  minutes  that  I 
cross-examining  the  witness. 

Q.    You  don't  think  he  said  a  word  ? 

B.  I  don't  remember  of  his  making  any  remark  that  morning  ui 
Mr.  CoUester  asked  that  question;  perhaps  he  said  somathing  bsfore 
action  commenced ;  but  I    don't  recollect  what    it    was    and  hav' 
any  recollection  that  he  did  say  anything.     It  would  be  natural  that 
should  say  something. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  was  so  very  quick  in  his  actions 
motions  that  morning  that  he  wouldn't  allow  argument  upon  any 
jection  or  motion  that  was  made,  but  would  decide  right  off  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  any  objections  being  raised  that  morning* 
Q.     Neither  before  or  after  Mr.  CoUester  called  your  attention  to  itf, 
A.    Neither  before  or  after,  because  we  adjourned  right  afterwards, 
asked  one  or  two  questions  afterwards  and  Mr.  CoUester  made  no  objt 
tiouB  to  them.    There  may  have-been  but  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.     So  that  your  observation  was,  that  he  was  rather  heavy  aiid  &!< 
than  anything  else  ;  he  wasn't  very  active  but  was  rather  sleepy  ? 
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I  A.  I  oonldn't  say  how  he  was  that  fifteen  minutes,  from  the  time  the 
Miri  opened  until  1  looked  around. 

Q.    He  didnH  interrupt  you  so  far  as  you  can  remember? 
A.    He  didn't  interrupt  me  so  far  as  I  can  remember. 
Q.    And  you  didn't  hear  any  language  addressed  to  the  court  by  any 

you  attorneys  that  he  cut  you  short  in? 
A.    I  dont  recollect  of  anything. 

Q.    If  there  should  have  been  anything  of  that  kind,  you  would  have 
|k&  apt  to  recollect  it? 

A.    I  might  and  probably  would  if  it  had  been  anything  of  impor- 
Mioe. 

,  Q.  Do  you  remember  that  he  would  at  that  time  when  you  were 
m-examining  the  witness,  turn  around  to  the  witness  and  tell  him  to 
■Bwer  quick? 

A.    I  don't  think  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  that  morning. 
^Q.   You  say  that  Mr.  CoUester  came  to  you  and  told  you'  tnat  you 
U  better  quit  the  business  there  ? 
EA.    Words  to  that  effect. 

.  Q.    On  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge  ?    A.    Yes. 
'Q.    Mr.  Lewis,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  wasn't  it  you  that  told 
p.  Collester  first  about  the  Judge's  condition  ? 
[A.    I  know  just  the  contrary. 
I Q.    You  are  positive  of  that  ? 
Pa.    1  am  positive  Mr.  Collester  spoke  to  me. 
I Q.    Who  was  your  client  in  that  case  ?    A.    J.  R.  Herman. 
rO.    Where  did  he  Uve? 

A.    He  lived  then  in  St.  Mary  ;  he  is  a  Catholic  priest  living  now  in 
nkota  county.    Mendota  is  his  post  office  address. 
'  Q.    He  was  the  defendant  in  this  case  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    Did  he  not  ask  you  to  have  the  court  adjourned  ? 

A.    He  did  not. 

Q.    Did  not  you  and  he  have  any  talk  about  having  the  court  ad- 

uned? 

A.    We  did  not  that  morning. 

Q.    Did  you  any  other  morning  ?    A.    Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

(t  In  ihat  case  of  Powers  against  Herman,  when  the  judge  delivered 
cfaaige  to  the  jury,  do  you  recollect  the  occasion  of  that? 

A.    I  recollect  there  was  a  charge,  delivered  and  on  Saturday,  I  think. 
\  Q.    In  the  afternoon,  was  it  not,  on  the  coming  in  of  court? 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  afternoon  or  just  before  noon. 
raa  along  about  mid-day  on  Saturday.  It  may  have  been  just  before 
noon  recess  or  just  after,  I  could  not  say. 

Qr    Wasn't  that  charge  in  writing  ?    A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  it  was  not? 
;  A.    I  could  swear  that  it  was  not  in  writing. 

Q.    Did  you  take  any  exceptions  to  any  pwrt  of  that  charge? 

A.    I  think  not. 

iO-Don't  you  remember  that  you  applied  to  the  court  to  have  your 
l^eptioBfl  entered  upon  the  written  charge  delivered  by  the  court  and 
pat  he  told  you  to  take  your  own  time  to  do  it? 

[  A.  It  is  possible  that  that  might  have  been  so,  but  I  don't  recollect  it. 
^Q-  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  a  written  charge  that  he  had  delivered 
llfiw  at  that  time,  you  could  not  have  done  it  in  that  way? 

A.   Yes,  if  it  was  not  a  written  charge.    The  reporter  took  the  min- 

[ 
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A.  Well,  not  so  bad  as  in  the  morning.  I  thought  he  was  then  foA 
ing  a  little  better.    Court  then  took  a  recess  until  tmlf  past  seven  p.  x.  J 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  other  time  during  that  term  of  court  see  Judgi 
Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  I  did  ;  there  was  some  other  times  there  that  I  thought  he 
had  a  little  liquor  drank,  but  I  couldn't  say  he  was  under  the  inflrmnoc 
so  badly  that  ne  could  not  attend  to  business  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q,  Did  jy^ou  pay  any  particular  attention  to  his  condition  on  the  Sftia 
day  of  April  following  that  you  remember  now? 

A.  Well,  I  think  ne  h^d  considerable  liquor  taken  about  the  6th  j 
that  wari  on  Saturday,  if  I  recollect  right,  because  we  adjourned  on  tlii 
7th^  He  had  some  liquor  taken  that  day ;  I  thought  considerable,  pev^ 
bans. 

Q.    Was  there  an  evening  session  held  on  the  third  ? 

A.    I  think  there  was  ;  I  will  just  look  in  a  moment. 

^itnesa  here  examined  the  record  and  said  :  Yes,  there  was  a  sessicm 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  third. 

Q.  Have'  you  any  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  condition  of  Judge 
Cox  on  that  evening  as  to  intoxication  ? 

^  A.    Well,  I  have  not,  although  he  was  in  a  great  deal  better  condi- 
tion than  he  was  in  the  morning  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  that  you  went  to  his  room  and  found  the 
bottle  in  the  drawer  ? 

A. .  Well,  that  was  some  three  or  four  days  before  that ;  I  would  not 
state  any  particular  date  ;  but  it  was  some  day  that  he  sent  me  up  to 
his  office.    It  was  before  that  day,  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q. "  How  kiany  bottles  did  you  see  there  ?    A.   I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.    Well,  was  there  one  or  a  dozen? 

A.    Well,  perhaps  three  or  four. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  to  indicate  what  they  had  been  used  for? 

A.    I  should  say  they  were  beer  bottles. 
• 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctandeb  : 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  you  knew  who  drank  the  beer  that  had  been  ui 
those  bottles  ?  • 

A.    No;  I  drank  a  little  out  of  one  of  them  myself. 

Q.     Didn't  you  take  about  as  much  as  the  judge  did? 

A.    No,  not  quite. 

Q.    At  that  time  ?    A.    No. 

Q.    Not  quite?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  there  and  saw  these  beer  bottles,  they  were 
empty,  were  they  not?  i 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .  You  couldn't  make  a  man  drink  from  them  in  the  condition  they 
were  in  then  ? 

A.  I'think'they  were  empty;  I  did  not  examine  the  bottles;  I  did' 
not  count  them;  I  just  took  what  he  sent  me  after  and  returned. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  first  day  you  noticed  any- 1 
thing  out  of  the  way  with  Judge  Cox  at  the  time  you  say  you  saw  | 
any  signs, of  intoxication  upon  him,  was  the  third  day  of  April  ?  ! 

A.  Well,  that  is  the  time  I  would  say  he  looked  the  worst;  there^  i 
might  have  been  other  days  that  there  was  some  signs.        .  | 
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Q.    Bnt  do  yon  remember  any.  day  on  which  you  noticed  any  signs 

indicated  to  you  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  ? 
A.    Well,  I  would  say  that  one  or  two  days,  prior  to  that  it  looked  to 

as  though  he  had  been  taking  some  liquor. 
Q.    It  didn't  look  though  as  if  he  was  intoxicated  ? 
A.    No;  not  so  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing. 
Q.    I  want  to  pin  you  down  to  the  dates. 
A    I  wont  swear  as  to  the  dates. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  what  case  it  was  ?  , 
A.   I  don't  remember;  it  was  somewhere  about  the  first  of  April,— 

ut  the  latter  part  of  March  or  first  of  April. 
Q.    You  can't  recollect  any  of  the  cases  ? 
A.    No;  I  don't  recollect  any  of  those  cases,  because  I  never  tried  to 

interested  in  any  of  those  cases  at  all. 
Q.    Now,  at  these  particular  times,  you  say,  you  won't  say  that  he 

intoxicated  ? 
L    Previous  to  the  thiid  ? 

Q.   Yes,  previous  to  the  third;  you  won't  say  that  he  was  intoxicated^ 
It  only  that  he  had  been  drinking  liquors  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 
Q.   That  is  your  testimony  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.   Now  at  these  times  what  was  it  that  made  you  think  he  had  been 
inkine;  did  you  smell  his  breath? 

A.    ^o;  the  appearance  of  .the  man  was  all  I  could  tell  about. 
Q.   How  was  his  appearance? 
A.   Well,  like  a  man  who  had  been  taking  liquor. 
Q.   Well,  how  did  he  appear? 

A.   Well,  the  actions  and  the  general  appearance, — that  is  all  I 
uld  say. 

Q.   WeU,  how  did  he  act? 
A.   Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  you  a  description;  he  acted  a 

difierent  from  what  he  did  the  first  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  days. 
Q.   Wasnt  it  that  he  was  a  little  more  free,  and  got  to  joking  a  little 

than  at  first? 
A   Oh,  I  don't  know  as  that  would  make  any  difference.    I  could 
*8av  that  was  the  cause. 
Q.   Well,  I  say,  wasn't  that  all  the  difierence  in  his  actions,  that  they 

a  little  more  free  and  easy  ? 
A.   I  could  not  say  that  was  the  cause. 
Q.   Will  you  say  that  it  was  not  the  case? 

A.   No,  I  would  not  say  that  was  the  case;  it  might  have  been,  but 
don't  say  so. 
Q.    I  ask  you  if  that  was  not  the  only  thing  you  noticed  different  in 

actions  after  that  first  week, — ^that  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  more  free 
easy  and  more  jocose? 
A.    Well,  he  might  have  been  a  little  more  but  I  thought  he  had 
taking  some  liquor,  because  his  general  appearance  was  a  little  dif- 

Q.   What  was  it  in  his  general  appearance  that  was  different? 

A.    Well,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  sober  man 

'  one  who  is  drunk. 

(J.   WeD,  tell  it  then  ? 

A.  Well,  I  dont  know  as  I  can  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  particu- 

difference. 
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dates  constitutes  no  specifications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  us  ob 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  different  day.  How  then  arei 
any  more;preparetl  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  effect,  as  tt 
original  article,  and  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  tl 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definil 
information  by  giving  us  the  place  ?  They  have  given  the  place  hen 
— that  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  in  Brown  county, — that  it  was  in  Marshal 
in  Lyon  county,*— that  it  was  in  St.  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  tbi 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  li 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before?  Not  at  all.  Why?  Becaui 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established  i 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  sha 
that  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oourt,  vii 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  tb 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crini 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,bi 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  within  tb 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  witf 
in  a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  bjr 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsey,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  havii^ 
committed  murder,  in  the  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  i 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  tfe 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  Fill 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  tU 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  m 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  whd 
it  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  it 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  tl 
place  is  immaterial  if  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  commitfea 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  llf  it  had  been  allied  that  it  wf 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundac 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  would  be  just  the  same.  The  Court  wou 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  "  Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  ail 
you  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  dj 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough  ; 
and  it  would  be  the  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  w^ 
any  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  i 
indictment  w^as  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  yoi 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  groUflj 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  tbi 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  in  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  ii{ 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  tifl 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coart.  It] 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must  be  dm 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  miscondtt 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  tlil| 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;  you  are  the  Senate  of  the  8ta| 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  £Bir  as  the  booi 
daries  of  the  State  go. 
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It  tt  here  sulBcient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  thto  ofleiiM  moat 
sliown  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facta 

iren  io  eyidence  occurred  in  the  parish  or  place  therein  alleged;  it  la  sufficient  to 
re  that  they  occurred  within  the  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  juriadlc* 
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And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
Hie  case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 
sen  committed  within  the  county,  because  the  court  has  got  no  juris- 
iction  except,  as  I  said  before,  wthin  one  hundred  rods  of  the  boun- 
line  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 
of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county   the  place  of  a 
iwD,  ^or  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.     So  that, 
ing  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 
county  of  Brown,  the  county   of  Nicollet,  &c.,  does  not  make  it  any 
re  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 
dictment if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 
the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they  in  such  a  case 
CDold  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  so  in 
tins  case  the  managers  could  prove  a  drunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 
erer  they  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 
[it  to  place. 
The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 
prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  alleged,  can  say  :    "  We  are  not 
bound  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
it  these  acts  took  place  in-  Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
fiace.    We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
taticle,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 
sirostitutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
Jut  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 
men  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 
Duluth;  we  will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
teof  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 
you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oaths,  because  you  are  to  decide 
case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 
IM  idace  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im- 
leacnmant. 

Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
|l^eknew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 
ointh  iudicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 
Imited  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 
|anse  the  allegation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 
ffieged  it  was  within  this  state.  But  we  knew  that  before.  We  know 
lothing  more  now  than  we  knew  before.  We  have  no  assurance  that  we 
rie  honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.  And  we  will  be 
iken  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  as  much  unawares  by 
be  information  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 
KRie  ot  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certainty  of  time  and  place 
Iocs  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 
riminal  triak.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 
jBt  away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 
hat  you  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 
nd  that  there  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  you  beyond  the 
02 
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RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION.  . 

Q.  You  say  you  were  on  the  train  with  the  judge,  going  west  to  Bedtj 
wood  Palls;  what  time  was  that?  1 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  was  on  the  train,  going  west,  going  to  BecU 
wood  Falls,  sometime  in  the  summer,  but  I  am  not  certain.  It  8eeini| 
to  me. that  I  met  him  somewhere  once,  and  had  no  occasion  to  speafc^ 
and  one  time  was  a  year  ago,  from  now,  in  January.  { 

Q.  The  difference  between  you  and  the  respondent  in  regard  to  thi 
settlement  of  the  cas3  in  Albricht  vs.  Long,  arose  subsequent  to  theaJ 
circumstances  about  which  you  have  been  t^tifying,  did  they  not?        \ 

A,    All  subsequent. 

Q.  And  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  judge  refused  to  grant  a| 
new  trial?  | 

A.    Subsequent  to  that  time.  \ 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    That  case  of  Albricht  vs.  Long  upon  which  there  was  a  dispul 
between  vou  and  the  judge  as  to  what  he  charged  was  tried  during 
period  wnen  you,  yourself,  say  that  he  was  then  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  tried  the  first  week  and  I  think  he  was  sober, 
cording  to  my  recollection.     I  think  he  was  sober  when  he  tried  the 

Q.    You  say  that  was  tried  the  first  .week  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was;  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week,  but  I  think  it  was  the  first  week. 

Q.  Wasn't  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  case  that  the  judge  took  up 
when  he  came  there? 

A.    It  may  have  been  the  first  case,  but  it  was  very  early  on  the 
endar. 

Q.  One  thing  that  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  about  is  this:  The 
first  day  c  f  that  trial  of  the  case  of  Powers  against  Hermann, — the  seoond 
day  of  April  I  think  you  said  it  was  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.    You  started  in  the  forenoon? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    In  the  afternoon  you  commenced  at  half-past  one,  the 
time? 

A.    For  aught  I  now  know. 

Q.    You  are  sure  of  that? 

A.  We  generally  commenced  at  half-past  one,  and  I  don't  see  any  \ 
reason  why  we  didn't  commence  on  that  day;  that  is  the  only  lecollec*^ 
tion^I  have.  i 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  after  you  came  in  that  afternoon  that  some  of  ^ou  i 
were  not  ready,  and  the  judge  took  up  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  against-. 
Fuller,  and  tried  that  between  ? 

A.    It  may  have  been. 

Q.    Don't  you  remember  that  that  case  was  tried  between  the  empan- 
^ing  of  the  jury  in  the  other  case  and  the  further  proceedings  ?  <J 

A.  I  was  not  engaged  in  the  Fuller  case  and  it  may  have  been  doiie|,  j 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  at  this  date.  I 

Q.    What  is  your  recollection  about  it;  wasn't  it  so? 

A.    I  haven't  any  recollection;  it  may  have  been  so,  however* 
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.  Q.    If  he  did  try  that  Fuller  case  that  afternoon  was  the  judge  drunk 
ir  sober  at  that  time  ? 

I  A.    Well,  I  presume,  I  could  not  say;  I  wasn't  trying  that  case  and  I 
pm\  think  I  was  there. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  on  with  your  case  sometime  that  afternoon,  did 
^OQ  not? 

■   A/   I  don't  recollect  now  of  any  such  thing  happening,  but  still  it 
plight ;  I  wouldn't  say,  because  I  don't  recollect  that  it  did  not  happen. 

Q.  But  can  you  say  whether  or  not  that  afternoon,  the  afternoon  of 
fte  first  day,  after  the  Powers  against  Hermann  trial  whether  or  not  the 
lodge  was  sober  or  was  intoxicated  that  aft;ernoon  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that 
wbok  trial. 

Q.  You  are  just  as  positive  about  that  as  about  anything  you  have 
ivomto? 

A.  On  my  impression  formed  at  the  time.  I  am  positive  of  the  im- 
pession  that  I  have  of  what  I  thought. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  on  the  third  day  of  the  term,  in  the  after- 
noon, you  didn't  go  to  the  court  house  because  it  was  understood  be- 
hreen  the  attorneys  that  there  would  not  be  any  court  in  the  afternoon. 
Ib  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  understood  by  the  attorneys  that  the  court 
md  stated  that  he  could  not  hold  any  court  that  afternoon,  but  would 
pdjonm  until  evening  ? 

A.  No,  we  adjourned  in  the  first  instance  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
tihalf. 

Q.  I  know  that,  but  after  you  adjourned  for  an  hour  and  a  half  did 
joa  come  back  again  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was  there  backwards  and  forwards,  but  I  would  not  be 
certain. 

Q.  Then  the  case  was  adjourned  until  the  afternoon,  and  the  court  ad- 
^jonmed  until  the  afternoon. 

A.    I  think  the  judge  was  in  the  courtroom  that  afternoon  again. 
^  Q.    How  late  in  the  evening  did  court  sit,  on  the  second  day  of  April: 
[kn'T  it  a  fact  that  the  court  sat  until  about  eleven  o'clock  that  evening, 
tmtiie  Power    case,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April? 

A.  Not  if  we  commenced  in  the  morning,  we  didn't;  I  don't  recol- 
kct. 

Q.    You  don't  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  we  did  or  not.  I  know  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  third,  we  had  only — 

Q.  I  want  to  refresh  your  recollection  about  this,  because  it  \A  of 
!lom?  importanc3.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  and  don't  you  remsmbsr,  that  on  the 
flecond  oay  of  April,  you  commenced  with  the  case  of  Krasain  against 
Bishman,  in  which  an  argument  was  made  for  a  judgment  reversing 
the  justice's  decision,  with  costs,  and  argued  by  McGovern  and  your- 
•elf? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  attorney  in  that  case,  at  all.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
don't  remember;  I  don't  remember  of  being  an  attorney  in  that  case. 
;  Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  after  that  the  case  of  Hans  Rasmusson  against 
Jacob  Bufcston,  with  Collester  on  one  side  and  Brownell  on  the  other, 
was  token  up  and  a  jury  empanelled,  and  three  witnesses  examined,  and 
flie  case  argued,  and  the  court  charged  the  jury,  and  they  retired.  Do 
you  remember  that?    A.    On  the  second? 

Q.   On.tbe  eecand  day?  
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A:  I  conld  nat  s^;  I  think  as.  I  said  befove,  that  nveoomiiMQOdd  vk 
the  morning  on  the  rowers  and  Hermann  case.  I  want  to  qualify  thai 
by  saying  that  I  could  not  say — ^the  Power  case  was-commenQed  som^ 
time  during  the  second  day  of  April,  and  if  court  held  until  eleveft 
o'clock  at  night,  and  I  would  not  sav  whether  it  did  or  not,  then  I  don't 
think  it  commenced  the  Powers  and  Hermann  casein  the  morning, and 
if  we  didn't  commence  in  the  morning  there  must  have  been  sometnii^ 
done  prior  to  that,  and  I  have  not  looked  at  the  records  or  thought  of  it 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  I  would  not  pretend  to  testify. 

Q.  I  will  refresh  your  recollection  farther  to  see  if  you  caa  testify. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  that  case,  the  Rasmusson  case^ — 

A.    What  is  the  titte  of  the  case? 

Q.    Hans  Rasmusson  against  Jacob  Bukston.    After  that  case  had' 
bee&^tried  and  the  jury  sent  out  and  two  motions  h&d  beeo  made  in  two 
subsequent  cases,  that  then  the  jury  was  empaneled  in  the  Power  caeeP 
.  A«    It  might  have  been  so. 

Q.    And  immediately  after  the  jury  was  empanelled,  you  adioumed? 

A.  That  corresponds  with  my  recollection  better  than  any  other  state* 
meat  that  has  been  made,  as  yet,  of  it.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  not  thought 
of  since  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  during  the  time  that  the  Rasmusson  case  waa 
tried  ?  After  I  h^ve  refreshed  your  recoUection,  do  you  remember  whetbev 
you  were  or  not  ? 

A.     I  believe  I  was  in  and  out,  keeping  watch. 

Q.  You  stated  that  on  that  2nd  day  of  April  the  Judge  was  considec*' 
ably  und^r  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    Intoxicated?    A.    Considerably  so. 

Q.     He  Was  so  during  the  Rasmusons  trial? 

A.  I  can't  specify  those  particular  trials,  I  know  durtng-the  day  ha^ 
was. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  the  day;  you  don't  reitkember  particularly 
any*  part  of  the  day  ? 

A.  So  far  as  my  reoollecii.m  is  concerned,  during  the  whole  of  the- 
day  he  was  consiu'n-ably  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

^.  Now^  again  refreshing  your  recollection,*  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  after 
the  adjournment,  after  dinner,  that  you  not  ready,  either  of  you,  and  the» 
court  got  irritated  and  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  bus-^. 
iness;  and  that  he  called  up  the  Fuller  divorce  case  and  empanelled  a 
jury  in  that,  and  tried  it,  and  that  after  that  was  tried  you  went  on  with- 
the  Powers  case  and  kept  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  you  got  anoth- 
er adjournment 

A.  You  are  asking-  a  pretty  long  question  for  me  to  answer.  I 
don't  think  there  was  any  jury  called  in  the  divorce  case. 

Q.    You  don't  think  there  was  any  jury  called  in  the  divorce  case? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q,    You  wouldn't  swear  to  that  positively  ? 

A.     No;  because  I  don't  recollect  that  I  was  in  the  case. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  there  was  an  adjournment  asked  either 
by  Mr.  CoUester  or  yourself  there  in  the  afternoon  after  Mr.  Powen  had 
been  examined  about  an  hour? 

A.  Thfre  was  none  asked  for  by  me,  because  I  was  for  the  defeaaa^ 
but  one  may  have  been  asked  for  by  Mr.  Collester. 

Q.  Do  ;^ou  know  whether  there  was  any  adjoummMit^  op  whelheK 
you  sat  uatil  evening  ? 


.  'ilL    I  don^  recollect.    Iknowthatl^^iiiAiCfnoedtfaexMenwJ&ajafaia^^^ 
of  Mr.  Powers,  the  plaintiff  himself,  on  the  morhing  of  the  third.  .  Ji&lg* 
ing  from  that  my  judgment  would  be— ^I  have  no^reoollectton,  however, 
Hi  it 

Q.  After  refreshing  .your  recollection  you 'Cannot  say  asva  xxuttt^r  of 
-iewtthat,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  you^heldooQzrt  until  half  past 
ten  or  ^evdn  o'clock  ? 

A.    I  could  not  Bay  that  we  held  court  that  evening,  or,  if  %e .:  beid  it, 
faow  late  we  held  it. 

Q.    You  would  not  swear  that  you  did  not?  • 

A    No,  ^. 

Q.    On  this  tliird  day  of  April  besides  the  difference  in  the  apiiear- 
•  ttceof  the  judge,  his  hair  being  diie^eveled  and  his  eyes  being. blood- 
shot, there  was  nothing  particular  that  you  noticed  in^  his.  iatotia&i  or 
conduct  except  his  sleepiness  or  drowsiness? 

A.    Notliing  else. 

Q.    NotWng  out  of  the  way  otherwise  ? 

A.    Nothing  out  of  the  way  otherwise. 

Q.  You  adjourned,  you  say,  after  holding  court  fifteen  mi9MBS,9mtil 
deven  o'clofck  ? 

A.    The  adjournment  "Was  for  aai  hour  or  two  hours. 

Q.  Well;  it  was  again  adjourned,  but  jrou  <}on?t  know  whcthex.it  was 
far  the  aftef noon  or  not  ? 

A.    No  ;  it  was  not  adjtftirKied;  w&didnjtmeet. 
•  Q.    It  8t6od  adjourned  ? 

A    It  stood  ac^ourned  until:  the  evening  session. 

Q.    You  were  not  there  and  dont^know  anything  aiboBt  it  ? 

A.    I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  reason  that  you  didn't  go  over  is  that  you 
were  told  by  the  judge,  or  some  one  for  hir  that  he  had  a  sick  headache 
and  would  not  proceed  with  the  case  until  .   j  evening? 

A.  My  impression  is  that-  before  I  went  down  some  one  told  me  that 
there  was  to  be  no  court  that  afternoon;  it  was  not  the  judge,  however, 
for  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  were  also  informed  of  the  reasoUy^'Miiat  itiMi3Eii€tg&  waaHniSfer- 
'tag  from  a  severe  headache  ? 

A.    I  dont  know  that  I  was. 

♦Q.    Dont  you  remember  thW  rea8<m  ? 

A.  -  I  don't  think  that  was  told  me. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact,^  Mr.  Lewis,  and  don't  you  recollect  that  on  thlit  day 

Jem  wentiip  to  the  judge,  to  his  room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  in  the 
otel,  and  spoke  to  him  when  he  was  lying  down,  and  that  ho  told  you 
'iliat  he  was  suffering  severely  from  a  sick  hdadache,  and  that  he  'could 
not  hold  court  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  Mr.  Ck>llester  and  I  went  *up  in  the  evening.  I  think  there  was 
something  of  that  kind  said.  I  don't  know  that  the  sick  headache  was 
mentioned.  It  was  not  disg^ieed  at  all,  between  Judge  Cox  and  Mr. 
CoUister  and  myself,  that  there  was  a  cause  for  the  sick  headache. 

Q.    Didnt  the  judge  tell  yon  that  he  sufibred  from  a  sick  headaiihe? 

A.  I  think  he  said  he  had  a  very  hard  headache;  it  might  have 
been  a  severe  headache. 

Q.    Didn't  he  say  he  was  suffering  from  that  very  often? 

A.    Do  you  want  me  to  say  what  he  did  say? 

Mr.  Manager  HiCks.    Yes,  sir^  let  us  have  it. 
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ter  and  we  must  take  it  to  mean  that  I  suppose,  because  that  evidenoc 
showed  if  anything,  that  Judge  Cox  had  been  trying  to  get  into  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  but  could  not  get  there.  The  evidence  does  not  then  chaige  hiia 
with  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorting  and  keepin( 
company  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  but  only  with  trying  to  do  so. 
There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  testimony  before  the  committee  so  far  as  tin 
first  specification,  the  St.  Peter  charge,  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  the  Minneapolis  charge  is  concerned  the  same  remark  wil 
apply. 

Now.  I  say  we  have  nothing  to  go  by.  We  have  nothing  to  inform  iv 
or  to  give  us  even  a  clue  to  the  time  or  occasion  at  which  we  are  chained 
in  those  specifications  under  that  article.  And  I  ask  you  under  tnal 
state  of  facts  under  the  provision  of  law,  which  says  that  the  time 
and  place  are  immaterial,  and  that  they  can  prove  any  time  or  plaoc 
they  see  fit — without  regard  to  the  time  they  have  alleged,  (havinj 
showed  you,  as  we  have  by  the  managers  statement  that  some  of  till 
dates  are  false,)  have  they  obeyed  your  instructions  when  you  directed 
them  to  give  us  specifications,  undoubtedly  on  your  part  with  a  view  tc 
reach  the  same  end  that  was  reached  in  the  Page  case,  when  they  give  M 
this  sheet  of  paper  which  is  not  worth  that  much,  [striking  the  papo 
which  the  specifications   were  written]  it  amounts  to   nothing;  i1 
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gives  certainty  and  definiteness  to  nothing;  it  makes  the  article  not  OM 
hair's  breadth  better  than  it  was  before. 

Now,  I  suppose  it  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  managers  that  weshafl 
know  nothing  from  the  articles;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  the 
specifications;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  their  opening  argQ< 
ment ;  we  shall  sit  here  and  wait  patiently  until  it  is  thought  proper  fol 
them  to  inform  us  what  we  are  to  meet  and  expect ;  this  matter  should 
be  sprung  upon  us  so  that  we  could  have  no  opportunity,  even  if  irt 
had  the  time  to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  the  charges  were,  thai 
are  brought  against  us,  so  that  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  meet  theoOj 
and  to  subpoena  our  witnesses,  and  bring  them  before  you. 

Now,  I  say  Senators,  it  must  be  clear  to  everv  one  of  you  that  undei 
these  specifications,  as  they  stand,  if  they  shall  he  allowed  to  stand,  aud 
the  managers  be  permitted  to  introduce  testimony  under  them  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  of  you,  I  say,  that  we  are  in  a  position  wherein  we  caa 
never  go  to  trial  upon  those  specifications,  when  tne  case  closes  upon  th| 
part  of  the  prosecution.  Why,  in  the  first  instance,  even  if  they  wei^ 
specifications,  if  they  informed  us  of  anything,  we  had  then  only  foia 
da\'S  before  we  had  to  be  here,  with  the  Lord's  day  intervening,  so  thai 
we  have  had  no  time  to  go  to  these  numerous  remote  places  and  mak^ 
examinations,  for  the  reason  that  the  defendant  and  his  counsel  had  to  hi 
here;  and  it  is  clear.  Senators,  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  wouU 
not  do  for  one  of  the  counsel  to  go  and  examine  into  the  charges,  becaoai 
it  is  a  matter  that  comes  within  the  sole  personal  knowledge  of  the  re^ 
spondent;  he  goes  to  the  places  where  the  offences  are  alleged  to  hsL^ 
been  committed;  he  learas  who  were  present  and  have  personal  knor* 
edge  as  to  the  facts;  he  knows  who  to  inquire  of;  and  it  is  something 
cannot  do  while  sitting  in  St.  Paul;  he  cannot  direct  us  to  persons  wh< 
he  may  not  be  able  to  name,  nor  examine  the  books  and  reconls 
see  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  he  knows  and  that  his  coui 
does  not  have.  I  say  it  must  be  plain  to  every  Senator,  that  if  we  are 
quired  to  go  on  meet  these  specifications,  and  the  prosecution  is  aUoi 
U)  introduce  testimony  under  them,  then,  as  a  matter  of  iiact,  we ' 
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lien;  residcnoe,  Waseca;  occupation,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Waaeca 

tounty. 

,  Q.   How  long  have  you  been  clerk  of  the  court  of  Waseca  county  ? 

I  A-   Well,  I  am  serving  mv  third  term,  and  I  have  been  ten  years  the 

^ik  of  the  court  there  the  first  of  this  month.    I  am  on  my  eleventh 

^ournow. 

Q.   Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St  Julien  Cox  ?    A.    I  do. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Well,  the  first  time  I  saw  Judge  Cox  was  in  1867, 1  think.  It  was 
Ik  Wilton,  Minnesota.    That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him. 

Q.   How  fi^uentiy  have  you  met  him  since  that  time? 

A.  Prior  to  the  time  of  holding  court  at  Waseca,  in  March,  187.9, 1 
him  once.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against 
k  Connelly.  He  was  attorney  for  Connelly,  I  believe.  I  was Jus- 
of  die  peace  then,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Frank  (Jon* 

y,  and  the  respondent  appeared  before  me,  making  a  motion  which 

do  not  exactly  remember  the  nature  of  now.    It  was  a  change  of 

me,  or  something.    I  don't  remember  the  particulars  of  it,  but  that 
ms  the  second  time  I  ever  met  Judge  Cox. 

Q.  Were  you  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  how  often  were  vou  present 
h the  court  auring  the  term  of  March  and  April,  1879,  at  Waseca? 

A.  During  every  day;  that  is,  from  the  time  the  court  opened  in  the 
•Kning  ontu  it  adjourned  at  night. 

Q.  Wnbat  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court  as  .to 
^ety  or  intoxication  ? 

A.   WeU,  what  time? 

Q.   Daring  the  term  of  court? 

A.  Well,  I  should  say  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  I  couldn't  notiOi 
srach  liquor;  that  is,  I  couldn't  notice  any  signs  of  liquor,  perhaps,  not 
Wilthe  third  day  of  April. 

Q.  The  third  day  of  April  was  the  first  ? 

^  A.  Well,  that  was  the  first  day  when  my  attention  was  called  to  no- 
ficioghim  particularly.  There  were  other  days  when  I  thought  he  had 
liome  liquor,  but  I  couldn't  say  so  particularly  as  to  that  day,  but  as  to 
lltfday  I  can  testify  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  remember  that  day,  because  of  hm 
JoDg  more  particularly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  than  he  was  at 
rtierdayB? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  What  was  the  condition"  of  Judge  Cox  on  the  3rd  day  of  April, 
1B9?  ■ 

A.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Muchorlittie? 

A.  WeD,  I  should  say  much. 

Q.  What  were  the  actions  of  the  judge  during  that  day, — ^what  time 
of  the  day  did  be  open  court? 

A.  I  think  about  half  past  eignt ;  I  wouldn't  be  certain. 

Q.  Will  your  record  show?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tom  to  your  record  and  refresh  your  memery  as  to  that  particu- 
kday. 

The  witness  then  produced  and  referred  to  his  record,  at  the  date 
inentioned. 
Q.  Did  you  make  that  record?    Yes,  sir. 
Q«  At  or  about  the  time  ?    A.    At  that  particular  time. 
41 
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Q.    And  it  is  correct,  is  it  ? 

A.  It  is  the  record  that  was  made  at  that  time  by  me;  it  is  correct  I 
think.  I  have  it  noted  here  the  iift^nth  day,  April  3d,  A.  D.  1879, 
court  convened  pursuant  to  notice,  at  hi^f  past  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  la 
the  case  of  Patrick  Power  vs.  Joseph  R.  Herman.    Jury  all  present. 

Q.  What  work  was  done  that  morning  as  shown  by  the  niinuteB  of 
the  court  ? 

A.  The  first  witness  called  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
was  Patrick  Power.  Then  the  next  minute  is  "  court  took  a  recess  until 
half  past  one  o'clock  p.  m." 

Q.    That  is  the  minute  as  you  have  it  entered  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J>o  you  remember  or  does  the  record  state  what  time  the  court 
took  a  recess  ? 

A.  Well,  no.  There  were  some  things  there  I  did  not  want  to  ap* 
pear  in  the  record. 

Q.    What  are  those  things  you  did  not  want  to  appear  in  the  record? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  like  the  appearance  of  the  judge  at  that  time,  and 
t  didn't  want  to  put  in  that  particular  thing  there. 

Q.  •Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  his  appearance? 

^.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  under  tne  infliience  of  liquor;  that  ia 
what  I  mean. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  court  being  adjourned  to  thai 
time? 

A.  Well^  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  CoUester,  'were  trying  this  case  and  the 
jud^  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  the  same  as  the  Lieutenant-Go vemor  is 
littmg  here  now,  and  he  had  his  feet  up  against  the  wall.  I  don't  know 
whether  towards  the  jury  or  towards  me,  but  I  think  sometimes  one  way 
and  sometimes  the  other,  and  they  got  to  wrangling,  as  you  might  Bay« 
over  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Power  in  the  cross-exam- 
ination, and  the  judge  would  ask  them, —  don't  remember  the  parti<y 
ulars  now,  that  is,  to  get  his  language,  or  anything  like  that — ^I  couldnt 
do  it — ^because  it  is  something  that  slipped  my  mind,  but  there  was  some 
rulings,  anyhow,  that  I  thought  a  little  peculiar, — the  iudge  as  I  con^ 
eider,  was  a  man  of  very  active  mind,  and  when  a  counsel  would  ask  one 

auestion  the  judge  would  say  "  do  you  want  such  and  such  things;"  and 
len  he  would  rule  one  way  in  one  case  and  then  perhaps  different  ia 
another  instance,  at  least  it  looked  different  to  me. 

Q.  ITie  circumstances  of  the  adjournment  is  what  I  called  your  at- 
tention to, — how  did  the  court  come  to  adjourn  ? 

A.  Well,  they  said  they  wanted  a  witness  from  Albert  Lea;  that  is 
my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  ^  Who  said  so  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lewis;  I  wouldn't  be  certain  now.  It  was 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  attorneys.  They  were  waiting  for  a  train 
to  come  in  from  Albert  Lea, — ^which  is  sometimes  at  about  10,  or  some- 
times about  10:30. 

Q.    Did  the  court  then  adjourn  ? 

A.  The  judge  said  it  was  an  uncalled-for  an  unheard-of  proceeding 
— something  like  that.  Finally  he  consented  to  the  adjoumnient  sM 
then  the  judge  came  off  the  bench  and  he  commenced  talking  to  lib. 
Child.  Mr.  Uhild,  as  I  presume  a  good  many  know,  is  editor  of  thi 
Waeeca  Radical  and  I  thought  that  there  might  perhaps  be  some  trouble^ 

Q.    Go  on  and  state  what  occuired,  what  did  you  say  to  the  judget 
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I      A.    I  didn^t  say  anything  in  particular,  but  I  told  him  I  wanted  .him 
[  to  oome  down  staire  for  a  moment. . 
I       Q,    What  was  his  reply  ? 

A.    Well,  he  said  he  would  come  down  with  me,  but  after  we  got 
■   down  in  the  hall  I  said  to  him  "  I  want  you  to  come  up  street  with  me*' 
\   or  something  like  that.    "  Well "  he  said,  "  I  think  I  have  enough  taken 
for  the  present,"  that  is  my  recollection  now. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  you  say  in  reply  ? 

A.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  want  you  to  come  up  to  the  hotel  and  ,take 
a  little  bit  of  a  rest;  you  are  not  hardly  in  condition  now  to  hold  court." 

Q.     Well,  what  did  you  do  ?        • 

A.     Well,  I  took  him  up  to  the  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  said  as  to  when  you  would  call  for  him  ? 

A.    I 'told  him  I  would  call  for  him  about  one  o'clock. 

Q.     Did  you  call  for  him  at  that  time?    A.    I  did. 

Q,     How  did  you  find  the  judge  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  getting  up  when  I  got  there.  When  I  got  to  the 
room  at  the  hotel,  he  was  after  getting  up.  I  found  him  washing,  I 
think,  after  I  got  there  ;  but  he  was  up  anyhow,  and  going  around  the 
room  when  I  got  there,  about  one  or  half  past  one  o'clock  ;  I  don't  Ijnow 
the  exact  time;  it  was  somewhere  in.  that  neighborhood  anyhow.  I 
wanted  to  get  him  into  the  court  room  in  time  to  open  court. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  time  had  you  ever  been  in  the  room  of  Judge  Loicd, 
at  the  hotel,  in  Waseca  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  in  the  room  with  Judge  Lord  when  he 
was  holding  court  at  Waseca. 

.    Q.    By  the  way,  did  you  see  any  peculiar  furniture  or  any  peculiar 
articles  about  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  object. 

Jfr.  Manager  Hicks.    Did  you  see  any  bottles  in  the  room  ? 

Mr  Abctander.  I  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  have  a  bottle  of.be^^ 
around.     We  object  to  that  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

The  President.    The  Chair  must  overrule  the  objection. 

A.  There  was  one  day  that  Judge  Cox  sent  me  down  to  his  room  for 
a  book,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  bureau  and  find  it;  and  I  went  (6 
the  bureau  and  found  the  book;  and  in  the  bureau,  I  saw  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ix>ttle8.  I  didn't  see  anything  this  day.  I  didn't  look  for  ejxy^ 
thing.* 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    To  his  room,  or  what  he  called  his  room. 

Q.  But  I  mean  when  you  went  from  the  court  room  you  toolp  the 
Jadge  to  the  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  him  getting  up,  where  then  did  you  go.  witji  the 
Judge? 

k.  I  think  he  got  up  and  we  went  to  the  courtroom.  I  wouldn't  say 
where  we  went  right  away  after  that, — perhaps  it  was  not  the  exact  time 
for  calling  the  court ;  but  he  came  into  the  court  room  after  dinner. 

Q.    What  was  done  then  ? 

A.  He  adjourned  the  court  then  on  his  own  motion  until  about  half 
piat  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  did  nothing  before  adjourning 
except  to  listen  to  a  little  case  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railway 
Compauy.  Mr.  Chapman  jumped  up  and  said  he  had  a  little  matter  he 
woald  like  to  have  attended  to  and  tne  Judge  listened  to  him. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition  at  that  timej 
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A.  Well,  not  so  bad  as  in  the  morning.  I  thought  he  was  then  feel- 
ing a  little  better.    Court  then  took  a  recess  until  half  past  seven  p.  m.  -3 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  other  time  during  that  term  oi  court  see  Judn 
Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ?  J 

A.  Well,  I  did  ;  there  was  some  other  times  there  that  I  thought  htj 
had  a  little  liquor  drank,  but  I  couldn't  say  he  was  under  the  influfenoftj 
so  badly  that  ne  could  not  attend  to  business  or  anything  of  that  kind* 

Q,  Did  ^ou  pay  any  particular  attention  to  his  condition  on  the  5dii 
day  of  April  following  that  you  remember  now? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  hi^d  considerable  liquor  taken  about  the  5th  ; 
that  wari  on  Saturday,  if  I  recollect  right,  because  we  adjourned  on  th^ 
7th.  He  had  some  liquor  taken  that  day ;  I  thought  considerable,  pe^ 
haps. 

Q.    Waa  there  an  evening  session  held  on  the  third  ?  i 

A.     I  think  there  was ;  I  will  just  look  in  a  moment. 

Witnesa  here  examined  the  record  and  said  :  Yes,  there  was  a  sessioiti 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  third. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  condition  of  Jadgei 
Cox  on  that  evening  as  to  intoxication  ?  j 

A.  Well,  I  have  not,  although  he  was  in  a  great  deal  better  condi- 
tion than  he  was  in  the  morning  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  that  you  went  to  his  room  and  found  the 
bottle  in  the  drawer?  I 

A. .  Well,  that  was  some  three  or  four  days  before  that ;  I  would  not 
state  any  particular  date  ;  but  it  was  some  day  that  he  sent  me  up  to 
his  office.    It  was  before  that  day,  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.  *  How  many  bottles  did  you  see  there  ?    A.   I  did  not  coxuit  them. 

Q.    Well,  was  there  one  or  a  dozen? 

A.    Well,  perhaps  three  or  four.  | 

Q.    Was  there  anything  to  indicate  what  they  had  been  used  for? 

A.    I  should  say  they  were  beer  bottles. 
> 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander  : 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  you  knew  who  drank  the  beer  that  had  been  ia.i 
those  bottles?  • 

A.    No;  I  drank  a  little  out  of  one  of  them  myself. 

Q.     Didn't  you  take  about  as  much  as  the  judge  did? 

A.     No,  not  quite. 

Q.     At  that  time  ?    A.    No. 

Q.    Not  quite?    A.    No,  sir.  , 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  there  and  saw  these  beer  bottles,  they  were 
empty,  were  they  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .  You  couldn't  make  a  man  drink  from  them  in  the  condition  they 
were  in  then  ?  I 

A.  I'think" they  were  empty;  I  did  not  examine  the  bottles;  I  didl 
not  count  them;  I  just  took  wnat  he  sent  me  after  and  returned. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  first  day  you  noticed  any-  \ 
thing  out  of  the  way  with  Judge  Cox  at  the  time  you  say  you  sair  i 
any  signs. of  intoxication  upon  him,  was  the  third  day  of  April? 

A.  Well,  that  is  the  time  I  would  say  he  lookea  the  worst;  there* 
might  have  been  other  days  that  there  was  some  signs. 
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Q.    Bui  do  yoQ  remember  any.  day  on  which  you  noticed  any  eigjas 
Biat  indicated  to  you  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Well,  I  would  say  that  one  or  two  days,  prior  to  that  it  looked  to 
Be  as  though  he  had  been  taking  some  liquor. 

Q.    It  didnt  look  though  as  if  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    No;  not  so  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Q.    I  want  to  pin  you  down  to  the  dates. 

A.    I  wont  swear  as  to  the  dates. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  case  it  was  ?   . 
I    A.    I  don't  remember;  it  was  somewhere  about  the  first  of  April, — 
[ibout  the  latter  part  of  March  or  first  of  April. 

Q-    You  can't  recollect  any  of  the  cases  ? 

A.    No;  I  don't  recollect  any  of  those  cases,  because  I  never  tried  to 
P^  interested  in  any  of  those  cases  at  all. 

Q.    Now,  at  these  particular  times,  you  say,  you  won't  say  that  he 

18  intoxicated? 

A.    Previous  to  the  thiid  ? 

Q.    Yes,  previous  to  the  third;  you  won't  say  that  he  was  intoxicated, 
kilt  only  that  he  had  been  drinking  liquors  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 
'  Q.   That  is  your  testimony  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.   Now  at  these  times  what  was  it  that  made  you  think  he  had  been 
pinking;  did  you  smell  his  breath? 
P  a;    No;  the  appearance  of  .the  man  was  all  I  could  tell  about. 

Q.   How  was  his  appearance? 

A.    Well,  like  a  man  who  had  been  taking  liquor. 

Q.   Well,  how  did  he  appear? 

A.   Well,  the  actions  and  the  general  appearance, — that  is  all  I 

'd  say. 

Q.   WeU,  how  did  he  act? 

A.   Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  you  a  description;  he  acted  a 

tie  different  from  what  he  did  the  first  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  days. 

Q.   Wasn't  it  that  he  was  a  little  more  free,  and  got  to  joking  a  little 
than  at  first? 

A.    Oh,  I  don't  know  as  that  would  make  any  difference.    I  could 

*8av  that  was  the  cause. 

Q.   Well,  I  say,  wasn't  that  all  the  difference  in  his  actions,  that  they 
^  a  little  more  free  and  easy  ? 

A.   I  could  not  say  that  was  the  cause. 

Q.   Will  you  say  that  it  was  not  the  case  ? 

A.   No,  I  would  not  say  that  was  the  case;  it  might  have  been,  but 

donH  say  so. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  that  was  not  the  only  thing  you  noticed  different  in 
actions  after  that  first  week, — ^that  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  more  free 
easy  and  more  jocose? 

A.  Well,  he  might  have  been  a  little  more  but  I  thought  he  had 
taking  some  liquor,  because  his  general  appearance  was  a  little  dif- 
it 

Q.    WTiat  was  it  in  his  general  appearance  that  was  different? 

A.   Well,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  sober  man 

id  one  who  is  drunk. 

Q.   Well,  tell  it  then  ? 

A.   Well,  I  dont  know  as  I  can  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  particu- 

irdiffeience. 
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Q.  ^  Now,  if  there  was  anything  that  struck  you  in  his  appeamodi 
that  time,  you  certainly  thought  it  would  be  remarkable  for  a  judge! 
come  into  court  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    Yes,  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  in  his  appearance  that  indicated 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  came  into  court  it 
something  that  you  would  naturally  pay  great  attention  to,  would! 
not ;  and  it  was  a  matter  that  would  fix  itself  upon  your  mind,  would  I 
not  ? 

A.    Yes;  the  actions  of  the  man  was  one  thing  on  that. 

Q.    Now,  we  are  asking  about  the  appearances. 

The  President.    Mr.  Arctander,  it  is  not  well  to  spin  out  the 
mony  unnecessarily  on  that  point ;  he  says  he  is  unable  to  describe  jt 
what  his  appearance  was. 

Mr.  ArcTANDER.    I  think  then  we  are  entitled  to  come  at  it  as  n< 
as  possible. 

The  President.  The  witness  seems  to  have  stated  his  explanation; 
fully  as  he  is  able  to. 

The  Witness.    I  am  not  able  to  draw  the  distinction,  so  that  the 
would  understand  it  intelligibly. 

Q.     I  would  ask  you  this  question  :  Was  there  anything  ii^  his 

J)earance  at  those  dates  which  you  now  remember,  which  was  diflfei 
rom  his  appearance  now? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  there  was  one  or  two  days  before  this  8d  day 
April  that  he  looked  a  little  different  from  what  he  does  now. 

Q.     Now,  I  ask  you  in  what  did  he  look  different? 

A.     Well,  the  general  appearance  of  the  man. 

Q.    Where  ?  his  face  ? 

A.     Well,  the  general  expression, — ^the  countenance,  his  actioDsV 
all  those  things  looked  a  little  different  from  what  they  do  now. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  that  diffierence  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  "• 

Q.    Was  he  sleepy  ? 

A.    No,  I  couldn't  say  he  was  sleepy. 

Q.    Was  his  nose  red  ?    A.    I  didn't  look  at  his  nose. 

Q.    Were  his  eyes  red  ?    A.    It  was  his  general  appearance, 
is  something  about  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  liquor,  that  you 
tell.     I  did  not  examine  him  very  particularly.     I  did  not  expect  to 
called  to  testifv  about  the  matter. 

Q.    Now  we  come  to  the  occasions  to  which  you  refer,  before  the 
of  April.    Was  there  anything  particular  in  his  actions,  his  rulings, 
language  or  anything  that  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.    Well,  the  ruling  I  am  not  able  to  state  about.     It  does  not 
come  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  criticize  the  judge. 

Q.    Well,  I  suppose  he  won't  object  to  that. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that ;  it  looked  to  me  a£  iff 
had  been  taking  a  little  liquor,  but  I  couldn't  say  how  much  or  litUe. 

Q.    Now,  you  say  you  couldn't  say  anything  about  the  rulings  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  in  his  actions  or  language  that  was 
that  you  now  caA  state  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  thought  he  was  a  little  peculiar,  a  little  different  ftora 
he  had  been  on  other  days. 

Q.    In  his  actions  or  his  language  ?    A,    Well,  in  both. 
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Q.    Now,  what  was  there  in  his. actions? 

A.    Well;  I  thought  he  acted,  that  is,  he  ruled  and  talked  aUttl^  mpt^. 

idly  than  he  had  on  other  days;  that  was  all. 
L   Q.    And  that  was  all  ? 
L  A.    That  was  all;  it  looked  to  me  that  way; 

I  Q.    That  was  all,  as  far  as  his  language  and  actions  were  concerned  7 
E-  A-    Well,  that  is  all  that  I  could  say  now. 

I  Q.    At  these  times,  you  say  that  he  was  not,  in  your  judgment,  in* 
%oxicat«d;  but  you  could  see  that  he  had  been  drinking? 
\    A-    Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  "intoxicated ;"  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
he  was  not  drinking  at  all? 

i    Q.    No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  had  not  been  drinking  at  all,  be- 
mBoae  if  he  had  been  drinking  liquor,  of  course  he  had  been  drinking. 

A.    Of  course. 
[.    Q.    You  know  what  we  mean  by  the  word  intoxicated?    A.    Yes. 

Q-    Were  his  mental  faculties  clouded  ? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  they  were  clouded;  they  were  not,  but 
e  looked  to  me  as  though  he  had  taken  some  liquor,  more  or  less ;  I  don't 

low  how  much. 

Q.    Were  his  body  facilities  weakened  in  any  way  ? 

A.    Well,  not  that  I  could  see  ? 

.0-    Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  really  a  mere  impression  that  you 

*  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  taking  liquors? 

A.    Yes;  you  might  say  it  was  a  mere  impression,  or  rather  a  general 
impr^sion. 

Q.    Now,  we  come  down  to  the  third  day  of  April.     I  think  you 
iiead  fiom  your  book  that  the  witness  Patrick  Powers  wj^s  examined .  on 
flie  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  morning  ? 
i    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  really  the  fact  too,  isn't  it?    A    Yes,  sir. 

Q    There  was  no  cross-examination  before  it  came  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Manager^HicKS.  Just  look  at  your  book  and  see  whether  you 
[.testify  he  was  examined  or  cross-examined? 

Mr.  Arcttander.     He  did  that. 

A    He  was  called  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  I  said. 

Q.    There  is  nothing   about  cross-examination,  is  there,  at  that  par- 

mlartime? 

A.  The  records  say  he  was  called  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Q.  You  run  down  further  and  see  if  at  the  next  adjournment  it  does 
not  appear  that  then  he  was  cross-examined. 

A.  There  is  no  record  of  the  cross-examination  of  Patrick  Power  in 
the  evening? 

Q.  On  the  3rd  day  of  April,  in  the  morning,  the  case  of  Powers  vs. 
Herman  was  called;  have  you  got  any  distinct  recollection  of  your  own 
ii  to  who  it  was  that  was  examining  the  witness  that  morning? 

A.    I  would  not  say  who  commenced  the  examination. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  .recollection  of  your  own  in  regard  to  who 
examined  the  witness  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April  ? 
1  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  who  commenced  the  examination;  I  was  at- 
f  taiding  to  my  own  business  and  I  was  not  paying  any  particular  atten- 
nion  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses;  I  don't  recollect  that  particular 
r  lartofthecase. 
.  Q.    How  long  did  that  morning  session  last? 
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RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  on  the  train  with  the  judge,  going  west  to  R«£ 
wood  Fiills;  what  time  was  that?  \ 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  was  on  the  train,  going  west,  going  to  Redj 
wood  Falls,  sometime  in  the  summer,  but  I  am  not  certain.  It  seeini 
to  me. that  I  met  him  somewhere  once,  and  had  no  occasion  to  speal^ 
and  one  time  was  a  year  ago,  from  now,  in  January.  ^ 

Q.  The  difference  between  you  and  the  respondent  in  regard  to  tiMi 
settlement  of  the  cas3  in  Albricht  vs.  Long,  aroae  subaequent  to  theai 
circumstances  about  which  you  have  been  t^tifying,  did  they  not?      ^ 

A.    An  subsequent. 

Qi  And  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  judge  refused  to  grant  d 
new  trial  ? 

A.    Subsequent  to  that  time. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    That  case  of  Albricht  vs.  Long  upon  which  there  was  a  disp 
between  vou  and  the  judge  as  to  what  he  charged  was  tried  during 
period  when  you,  yourself,  say  that  he  was  then  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  tried  the  first  week  and  I  think  he  was  sober, 
cording  to  my  recollection.    I  think  he  was  sober  when  he  tried  jbhe 

Q.    You  say  that  was  tried  the  first  week  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was;  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  part  of  the  seooni 
week,  but  I  think  it  was  the  first  week.  \ 

Q.  Wasn't  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  case  that  the  judge  took  op 
when  he  came  there? 

A.    It  may  have  been  the  first  case,  but  it  was  very  early  onth< 
endar. 

Q.    One  thing  that  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  about  is  this: 
first  day  c  f  that  trial  of  the  case  of  Powers  against  Hermann, — the  second 
day  of  April  I  think  you  said  it  was  ? 

A.    I  tnink  it  was. 

Q.    You  started  in  the  forenoon? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q^  In  the  afternoon  you  commenced  at  half-past  one,  the  r^;ular 
time? 

A.    For  aught  I  now  know. 

Q.    You  are  sure  of  that? 

A.  We  generally  commenced  at  half-past  one,  and  I  don't  see  anf 
reason  why  we  didn't  commence  on  that  aay;  that  is  the  only  recolleo* 
tion^I  have. 

Q,  Is  it  a  fact  that  after  you  came  in  that  afternoon  that  some  of  yoa 
were  not  ready,  and  the  judge  took  up  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  againal 
Fuller,  and  tried  that  between  ? 

A.    It  may  have  been.  i 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  that  case  was  tried  between  the  empan-; 
eUii^g  of  the  jury  in  the  other  case  and  the  further  proceedings? 

A.  I  was  not  engaged  in  the  Fuller  case  and  it  may  have  been  doac^ 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  at  this  date. 

Q.    What  is  your  recollection  about  it;  wasn't  it  so? 

A.    I  haven't  any  recollection;  it  may  have  been  so,  however. 
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^  Q.    If  he  did  try  that  Fuller  case  that  afternoon  was  the  judge  drunk 
nr  sober  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  presume,  I  could  not  say;  I  wasn't  trying  that  case  and  I 
ion't  think  I  was  there. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  on  with  your  case  sometime  that  afternoon,  did 
foanot? 

A/  I  dont  recollect  now  of  any  such  thing  happening,  but  still  it 
mizht ;  I  wouldn't  say,  because  I  don't  recollect  that  it  did  not  happen. 

Q.  But  can  you  say  whether  or  not  that  afternoon,  the  afternoon  of 
ifae  first  day,  after  the  Powers  against  Hermann  trial  whether  or  not  the 
fudge  was  sober  or  was  intoxicated  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that 
irhole  trial. 

Q.  You  are  just  as  positive  about  that  as  about  anything  you  have 
nromto? 

A.  On  my  impression  formed  at  the  time.  I  am  positive  of  the  im- 
pression that  I  have  of  what  I  thought. 

Q.    Now,  you  stated  that  on  the  third  day  of  the  term,  in  the  after- 
noon, you  didn't  go  to  the  court  house  because  it  was  understood  be- 
m  the  attorneys  that  there  would  not  be  any  court  in  the  afternoon. 

it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  understood  by  the  attorneys  that  the  court 
stated  that  he  could  not  hold  any  court  that  afternoon,  but  would 
fdjoum  until  evening? 

A.  No,  we  adjourned  in  the  first  instance  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
thalf. 

Q.  I  know  that,  but  after  you  adjourned  for  an  hour  and  a  half  did 
fon  come  back  again  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was  there  backwards  and  forwards,  but  I  would  not  be 
ieertam. 

Q.  Then  the  case  was  adjourned  until  the  afternoon,  and  the  court  ad* 
ijoumed  until  the  afternoon. 

A.    I  think  the  judge  was  in  the  courtroom  that  afternoon  again. 
;  Q.    How  late  in  the  evening  did  court  sit,  on  the  second  day  of  April: 
im't  it  a  fact  that  the  court  sat  until  about  eleven  o'clock  that  evening, 
OD  the  Power    case,  on  the  1st  day  of  April? 

A.  Not  if  we  commenced  in  the  morning,  we  didn't;  I  don't  recol- 
hct. 

Q.    You  don't  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  we  did  or  not.  I  know  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  third,  we  had  only — 

Q-  I  want  to  refresh  your  recollection  about  this,  because  it  is  of 
IDm3  importanc3.  Isn't  it  a  feet,  and  don't  you  rem^mbar,  that  on  the 
iecond  clay  of  April,  you  commenced  with  the  case  of  Krassin  against 
Bishman,  in  whidi  an  argument  was  made  for  a  judgment  reversing 
fcc  justice's  decision,  with  costs,  and  argued  by  McGovem  and  your- 
iclf? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  attorney  in  that  case,  at  all.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
lon't  remember;  I  don't  remember  of  being  an  attorney  in  that  case. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  after  that  the  case  of  Hans  Rasmusson  against 
facpb  Bukston,  with  Collester  on  one  side  and  Brownell  on  the  other, 
W9S  token  up  and  a  jury  empanelled,  and  three  ^vitnesses  examined,  and 
lie  case  argued,  and  the  court  charged  the  jury,  and  they  retired.  Do 
fou  remember  that?    A.    On  the  second? 

Q.   On.the  aecand  day? 
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RE-DIKECT  EXAMINATION. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  on  the  train  with  the  judge,  going  west  to  Badj 
wood  Palls;  what  time  was  that?  I 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  was  on  the  train,  going  west,  going  to  Bedj 
wood  Falls,  sometime  in  the  summer,  but  I  am  not  certain.  It  seemi 
to  me  that  I  met  him  somewhere  once,  and  had  no  occasion  to  speak^ 
and  one  time  was  a  year  ago,  from  now,  in  January.  ] 

Q.  The  difference  between  you  and  the  respondent  in  regard  to  tl4 
settiement  of  the  cas3  in  Albricht  vs.  LDng,  arose  subsequent  to  thead 
circumstances  about  which  you  have  been  testifying,  did  they  not?       j 

A,    AH  subsequent. 

Qk  And  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  judge  refused  to  grant  ii 
new  trial? 

A.    Subsequent  to  that  time. 


RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION.  | 


By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    That  case  of  Albricht  vs.  Long  upon  which  there  was  a  diapall 
between  you  and  the  judge  as  to  what  he  charged  was  tried  during 
period  when  you,  yourself,  say  that  he  was  then  perfectly  sober? 

A.    I  think  it  was  tried  the  first  week  and  I  think  he  was  sober, 
cording  to  my  recollection.     I  think  he  was  sober  when  he  tried  Jbhe 

Q.    You  say  that  was  tried  the  first  week?  | 

A.  I  think  it  was;  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  part  of  the  seoondl 
week-,  but  I  think  it  was  the  first  week.  ij 

Q.  Wasn't  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  case  that  the  judge  took  xx^ 
when  he  came  there? 

A.  It  may  have  been  the  first  case,  but  it  was  very  early  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Q.  One  thing  that  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  about  is  this:  Th* 
first  day  (f  that  trial  of  the  case  of  Powers  against  Hermann, — the  seoond 
day  of  April  I  think  you  said  it  was  ? 

A.     I  tliink  it  was. 

Q.    You  started  in  the  forenoon? 

A,     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  you  commenced  at  half'-past  one,  the  r^;ular 
time? 

A.    Pbr  aught  I  now  know. 

Q.    You  are  sure  of  that? 

A.  ^^e  generally  commenced  at  half-past  one,  and  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  we  didn't  commence  on  that  aay;  that  is  the  only  recoUeo- 
tion;I  have. 

Q,  Is  it  a  fact  that  after  you  came  in  that  afternoon  that  some  of  you 
were  not  ready,  and  the  judge  took  up  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  agamflk 
Fuller,  and  tried  that  between? 

A.     It  may  have  been. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  that  case  was  tried  between  the  empan- 
elling of  the  jury  in  the  other  case  and  the  further  proceedings? 

A.  I  was  not  engaged  in  the  Fuller  case  and  it  may  have  been  don%' 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  at  this  date. 

Q.    What  is  your  recollection  about  it;  wasn't  it  so? 

A.    I  haven't  any  recollection;  it  may  have  been  so,  however. 
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Q.    If  he  did  try  that  Fuller  case  that  afternoon  was  the  judge  drunk 
or  sober  at  that  time  ? 

I   A.    Well,  I  presume,  I  could  not  say;  I  wasn't  trying  that  case  and  I 
flon^  think  I  was  there. 

Q.    Well,  you  went  on  with  your  case  sometime  that  afternoon,  did 
^on  not? 

:   A.*   I  don't  recoUect  now  of  any  such  thing  happening,  but  still  it 
^idit ;  I  wouldn't  say,  because  I  don't  recollect  that  it  did  not  happen. 

Q.    But  can  you  say  whether  or  not  that  afternoon,  the  afternoon  of 
^  first  day,  after  the  Powers  against  Hermann  trial  whether  or  not  the 
||udge  was  sober  or  was  intoxicated  that  afternoon  ? 
[    A.    I  think  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that 
irbole  trial. 

Q.    You  are  just  as  positive  about  that  as  about  anything  you  have 

romto? 
A.    On  my  impression  formed  at  the  time.    I  am  positive  of  the  im- 
pcession  that  I  have  of  what  I  thought. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  on  the  third  day  of  the  term,  in  the  after- 
^BO(m,  you  didn't  go  to  the  court  house  because  it  was  understood  be- 
n  the  attorneys  that  there  would  not  be  any  court  in  the  afternoon, 
it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  understood  by  the  attorneys  that  the  court 
stated  that  he  could  not  hold  any  court  that  afternoon,  but  would 
bdjofum  until  evening? 

[  A.    No,  we  adjourned  in  the  first  instance  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
khalf. 
Q.    I  know  that,  but  after  you  adjourned  for  an  hour  and  a  half  did 


jou  come  back  again  ? 
I   A.    I  think  I  was  th< 


there  backwards  and  forwards,  but  I  would  not  be 
certain. 

Q.  Then  the  case  was  adjourned  until  the  afternoon,  and  the  court  ad- 
jmimed  until  the  afternoon. 

L    I  think  the  judge  was  in  the  courtroom  that  afternoon  again. 

Q.  How  late  in  the  evening  did  court  sit,  on  the  second  day  of  April: 
in^t  it  a  fact  that  the  court  sat  until  about  eleven  o'clock  that  evening, 
i«ithe  Power    case,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April? 

A.    Not  if  we  commenced  in  the  morning,  we  didn't;  I  don't  recol- 


Q.    You  don't  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  we  did  or  not.  I  know  that  on  the 
imoming  of  the  third,  we  had  only — 

[  Q,  I  want  to  refresh  your  recollection  about  this,  because  it  lA  of 
PDm^  importanc3.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  and  don't  you  rem^mbar,  that  on  the 
lecond  aay  of  April,  you  commenced  with  the  case  of  Krassin  against 
Bishman,  in  which  an  argument  was  made  for  a  judgment  reversing 
the  justice's  decision,  with  costs,  and  argued  by  McGovern  and  your- 
idf? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  attorney  in  that  case,  at  all.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
don't  remember;  I  don't  remember  of  being  an  attorney  in  that  case. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  after  that  the  case  of  Hans  Rasmusson  against 
hcqb  Bukston,  with  CoUester  on  one  side  and  Brownell  on  the  other, 
to  tnken  up  and  a  jury  empanelled,  and  three  witnesses  examined,  and 
^e  case  argued,  and  the  court  charged  the  jury,  and  they  retired.  Do 
you  remember  thftt?    A.    On  the  second? 

Q.    On.tbe  second  day? 
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A;  I  could  not  say;  I  thiokas.  I  said  befove,  that wecoaniienoed  ^- 
the  morning  on  the  Powers  and  Hermann  case,  I  waat  to  qualify  thil 
by  saying  that  I  could  not  say — ^the  Pt)wcr  case  was«commenoed  some- 
time  during  the  second  day  of  April,  and  if  court  hdd  until  elevcH' 
o'clock  at  night,  and  I  would  not  say  whether  it  did  or  not,  then  I  don't 
think  it  commenced  the  Powers  ana  Hermann  casein  the  morning, and 
if  we  didn't  commence  in  the  morning  there  must  have  been  something 
done  prior  to  that,  and  I  have  not  looked  at  the  records  or  thought  of  n 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  I  would  not  pretend  :to  testify. 

Q.  I  will  refresh  3rour  recollection  farther  to  see  if  you  can  testify. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  that  case^  the  Rasmusson  case- — 

A.    What  is  the  titlei  of  the  case  ? 

Q.    Hans  Rasmusson  against  Jacob  Bukston.    After  that  case  had^ 
been 'tried  and  the  jury  sent  out  and  two  motions  had  been  made  in  two 
subsequent  cases,  tnat  then  the  jury  was  empaneled  in  the  Power  caee? 
.  A«    It  might  have  been  so. 

Q.    Arid  immediately  after  the  jury  was  empanelled,  you  adiourned?" 

A.  That  correaponds  with  my  recollection  better  than  any  other  states* 
mest  that  has  been  made,  as  yet,  of  it.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  not  thought 
of  since  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  during  the  time  that  the  Rasmusson  case  was 
tried  ?  After  I  h^ve  Tefreshed  your  recollection,  do  you  remember  whethei 
you  were  or  not? 

A.     I  believe  I  was  in  and  out,  keeping  watch. 

Q*  You  stated  that  on  that  2nd  day  of  April  the  Judge  was  consider 
ably  imd^r  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    Intoxicated?    A.    Considerably  so. 

Q.     He  tvas  so  during  the  Rasmusons  trial? 

A.  I  can't  specify  those  particular  trials,  I  know^  during^theday  ha^ 
was. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  the  day;  you  don't  remember  particularly 
any-  part  of  the  day  ? 

A.  So  fer  as  my  recolleciion  is  concerned,  during  the  whole  of  the- 
day  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

^.  Now;  again  refreshing  your  recollection,"  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  after 
the  adjournment,  after  dinner,  that  you  not  ready,  either  of  you,  and  the* 
court  got  irritated  and  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  bus-i 
iness;  and  that  he  called  up  the  Fuller  divorce  case  and  empanelled  a 
jury  in  that,  and  tried  it,  and  that  after  that  was  tried  you  went  on  witii 
the  Powers  case  and  kept  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  you  got  anoth- 
er adjournuient 

A.  You  are  asking-  a  pretty  long  question  for  me  to  answw.  I 
don't  think  there  was  any  jury  called  in  the  divorce  case. 

Q.    You  don't  think  there  was  any  jury  called  in  the  divorce  case? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  to  that  positively  ? 

A.    No;  because  I  don't  recollect  that  I  was  in  the  case, 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  there  was  an  adjournment  asked  eith^ 
by  Mr.  Collester  or  yourself  there  in  the  afternoon  afl;er  Mr.  Powers  had 
been  examined  about  an  hour? 

A.  Th^re  was  none  asked  for  by  me,  because  I  was  for  the  d^Baas^ 
but  one  may  have  been  asked  for  by  Mr.  Collester. 

Q.  Do  }rou  know  whether  there  was  any  adjournment^  or  whelho? 
you  sat  ui^til  evening  ? 


A.  I  donNi  reodkct.  I  know  that  I  <K>M»ienced  thexatettwitoailfiation 
of  Mr.  Powers,  the  plaintiff  himself,  on  the  morhing  of  the  third.  .  Juidg- 
ing  from  that  my  judgment  would  be— I  have  no^reooUeetton,  however, 
pf  it 

Q.  After  refreshing. your  recollection  you'Caimtyt  say  as: a  matter  of 
fiKHrthat)  on  the  evening  of  the- second  you.heldco«irt  until  half  past 
len  or  eleven  o'clock  ? 

A.  I  could  not  Bay  that  we  held  Court  that  evening,  or,  ifito^hdU  it, 
faow  late  we  held  it. 

Q.    You  would  not  swear  that  y oil  did  not? 

•A.    Noj^r. 

Q.  On  this  third  day  oi  April  besides  the  difibrdnce  in  the  apMar- 
aaceof  the  judge,  his  hair  being  disheveled  and  his  eyes  being  oraod- 
shot,  there  was  nothing  particular  that  you  noticed « in^  his  oiotiaQa  or 
cooduct  except  bis  sleepiness  or  drowsiness? 

A.    Notljing  else. 

Q.    Nottting  out  of  the  way  otherwise  ? 

A.    Nothing  out  of  the  way  otherwise. 

Q.  You  adjourned,  you  say,  after  holding  oouit  fifteen iniilQteSj'^mtil 
eleven  o'clofck  ? 

A.    The  fi.djoumment  "Was  for  an  hour  or  two  hours. 

Q.  Well;  it  was  again  odjonmed,  but  you.  don't  know  whcthet/lt  was 
for  the  afternoon  or  not  ? 

A.    No  ;  It  was  not  adi^mriied ;  ^we  did  n  jt  meet. 

Q.    It  BtiK>d  adjourned  ? 

A.    It  stood  adjourned  mitil  the  ^venmg  session. 

Q.    You  were  not  there  and  don'tknow  anything  about  it  ? 

A.    I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  reason  that  you  didn't  gu  over  is  that  you 
were  told  by  the  judge,  or  dome  one  for  hir  that  he  had  a  sick  headache 
and  would  not  proceed  with  the  case  until  .   j  evening? 

A.  My  impression  is  that,  before  I  went  down  some  one  told  me  that 
there  was  to  be  no  court  that  afternoon;  it  was  not  the  judge,  however, 
for  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  were  also  informed  of  the  reasoUj^'Mifaat  tioie  jnctge  waaftulorer- 
"iag  from  a  severe  headache  ? 

•A    I  don't  know  that  I' was. 

^Q.    Dont  you  remember  thtit  feasdn  ? 

A.-  I  don't  think  that  Was  told  me. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,^  Mr.  Lewis,  and  don't  you  recollect  that  on  thkt  day 
VOQ  wentiap  to  the  judge,  to  his  room,  at  the  head  of  the  stftirs,  in  the 
hotel,  and  spoke  to  him  when  he  was  lying  down,  and  that  he  told  you 
that  he  was  suffering  severely  from  a  sick  headache,  and  that  he  xould 
not  hold  court  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  Mr.-  CSollester  and  I  went  "up  in  the  evening.  I  think  thetie  was 
something  of  that  kind  said.  I  don't  know  that  the  sick  headache  was 
mentioned.  It  was  not  ddsguised  at  all,  between  Judge  Cox  and  Mr. 
Collister  and  myself,  that  there  was  a  cause  for  the  sick  headache. 

Q.    Didn't  the  judge  tell  yon  that  he  sufiered  from  a  si  ok  heodaohe? 

A.  I  think  he  said  he  bad  a  very  hard  headache;  it  might  have 
been  a  severe  headache. 

Q.    Didn't  he  say  he  was  suifering  from  that  very  often? 

A.    Do  you  want  me  to  say  what  he  did  say? 

Hr.  Manager  Hides.    Yes,- sir,  let -us  h&veit. 
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eDumerated  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  of  January  A.  D.  1871 
to  the  15th  day  of  October,  A.D.  1881,  actiDg  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  ofsiKl 
Judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  and  the  examination  and  disposition  a 
other  matters  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge,  for  trial,  examination  and  dla 
position,  and  did  at  such  times  and  places  presi^  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  exam 
ination  and  disposition  thereof,  while  he,  the  said  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  was  in  a  stab 
of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liq 
uors,  &c. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  Senators  that  in  sixteen  articles  prior  to  this  tb 
respondent  was  charged  with  having  appeared  in  a  state  of  intoxicatioi 
ana  acted  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofhcial  duties  while  he  wafi  in  a  stall 
of  intoxication.  This  article  is  framed  in  exact  accordance  and  in  ex 
act  substance  almost  with  each  and  every  of  the  other  sixteen  articles 
If  the  other  sixteen  articles  were  good,  proper,  upon  which  the  defen 
dant  should  be  called  to  answer,  as  this  Senate  by  their  recorded  vott 
have  so  determined,  the  seventeenth  article  was  only  open  to  objection 
because  the  times  and  places  were  not  enumerated  in  tnat  article.  Fob 
instance,  take  article  fourteen: 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  Sute  of  Hi» 
nesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  jodgv 
and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  ofllce,  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  StaK 
of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  8tate,  on  the  21st  day  of  Jane,  A.  0 
1881,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  30th  day  of  said  June,  actim 
as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  said  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  ceitak 
causes  &c. 
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Now,  the  seventeenth  article,  standing  by  itself  without  the  epecificft 
tions,  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  fourteenth,  and  of  the  thirteenth,  and  oi 
the  various  other  articles,  with  the  exception  that  it  did  not  at  that  tinif 
state  at  what  county  and  at  what  date  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  d 
his  duty.  That  was  all  the  difference  there  was  between  the  articles;  84 
it  will  be  apparent  to  the  senate  at  the  first  glance  that  the  only  objeo 
tion  which  tne  respondent's  counsel  could  have  had  in  their  minds  ti 
article  seventeen,  was  that  it  did  not,  with  the  precision  and  certainty  ol 
article  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  the  other  articles,  give  him  notice  of  tin 
day  and  date,  when  and  where  he  was  guilty  of  that  offence.  Now,  U 
amplify  this  a  little  further,  what  is  the  charge?  The  charge  in  tlm 
seventeenth  articls  is  that  the  respondent  entered  upon  the  disdiaige  oi 
his  duty  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  That  is  all  there  is.  There  il 
nothing  else.  The  senate  compelled  the  managers,  not  only  to  alkgl 
that  fact,  but  also  te  allege  with  more  certainty  than  they  did  in  tb 
seventeenth  article  when  and  when  and  where.  j 

Now,  take  these  specifications  and  read  each  one  of  these  articles;  tata 
the  first  specification  for  instance,  and  read  that  in  connection  with  ih 
seventeenth  article,  instead  of  reading,  "at  divers  and  sundry  other  timil 
and  places  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  not  enumerated  in  any  of  the  foicp 
going  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  Januarv,  A.  D.,  1878,  to  the  15th  di] 
of  Octorber,  A.  D.  1881,"  it  would  read,  "at  Marshall,  in  the  county  oi 
Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1878;"  it  won  Id  read 
"at  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  2d  day  a 
August,  1879;"  it  would  read,  "  at  Red  Wood  Falls,  in  the  county 
Red  Wood,  in  said  State,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1880;"  it  would 
"  at  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  11 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  specifications.    It  na^^y  doee  wl 
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i;  reeidenoe,  Waseca;  occupation,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Waseca 
lunty. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  clerk  of  the  court  of  Waseca  county  ? 
iJL  Well,  I  am  serving  mv  third  term,  and  I  have  been  ten  years  the 
ofihe  court  there  the  first  of  this  month.    I  am  on  my  eleventh 
now. 
Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.    I  do. 
How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Well,  the  first  time  I  saw  Judge  Cox  was  in  1867, 1  think.    It  was 
j  Wilton,  Minnesota.    That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him. 
fQ.   How  fifequently  have  you  met  him  since  that  time? 

Prior  to  the  time  of  holding  court  at  Waseca,  in  March,  187.9, 1 
him  once.    It  was  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against 
Connelly.    He  was  attorney  for  Connelly,  I  believe.    I  was.  jus- 
ofihe  peace  then,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Frank  Con* 
iy,  and  the  respondent  appeared  before  me,  making  a  motion  which 
lo  not  exactly  remember  the  nature  of  now.    It  was  a  change  of 
me,  or  sometning.    I  don't  remember  the  particulars  of  it,  but  that 
the  second  time  I  ever  met  Judge  Cox. 
|Q-   Were  you  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  how  often  were  vou  present 
jfte  court  during  the  term  of  March  and  April,  1879,  at  Waseca? 
During  every  day;  that  is,  from  the  time  the  court  opened  in  the 

antU  it  adjourned  at  night. 
Whnt  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court  as  .to 
tiefey  or  intoxication  ? 
Well,  what  time  ? 
Daring  the  term  of  court? 

Well,  I  should  say  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  I  couldn't  notiOi 
^h  liquor;  that  is,  I  couldn't  notice  any  signs  of  liquor,  perhaps,  noi 
>til  the  third  dav  of  April. 
tQ.  The  third  day  of  April  was  the  first  ? 

\L  Well,  that  was  the  first  day  when  my  attention  was  called  to  no- 
png  him  particularly.  There  were  other  days  when  I  thought  he  had 
Uquor,  but  I  couldn't  say  &o  particularly  as  to  that  day,  but  as  to 
day  I  can  testify  positively. 
|Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  remember  that  day,  because  oC  \m 
more  particularly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  than  he  was  at 
days? 

Yes,  sir.  * 

:Q.  What  was  the  condition"  of  Judge  Cox  on  the  3rd  day  of  April, 

I  A.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

'Q.   Muchorlittie? 

A.   Well,  I  should  say  much. 

^Q.  What  were  the  actions  of  the  judge  during  that  day, — ^what  time 

[the  day  did  he  open  court? 

A.  I  think  about  half  past  eignt ;  I  wouldn't  be  certain. 

Q.  Will  your  record  show?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tom  to  your  record  and  refresh  your  memory  as  to  that  particu- 

irday. 

The  witness  then  produced  and  referred  to  his  record,  at  the  date 

lentioned. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  record  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q*  At  or  about  the  time  ?    A.    At  that  particular  time. 
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Q.    And  it  is  correct,  is  it  ? 

A.  It  is  the  record  that  was  made  at  that  time  by  me;  it  is  correct  I 
think.  I  have  it  noted  here  the  fifteenth  day,  April  3d,  A.  D.  1879, 
court  convened  pursuant  to  notice,  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  la 
the  case  of  Patrick  Power  vs.  Joseph  R.  Herman.    Jury  all  present. 

Q.  What  work  was  done  that  morning  as  shown  by  the  niinuteB  of 
the  court  ? 

A.  The  first  witness  called  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiS 
was  Patrick  Power.  Then  the  next  minute  is  ^'  court  took  a  recess  until 
half  past  one  o'clock  p.  m." 

Q.    That  is  the  minute  as  you  have  it  entered  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J>o  you  remember  or  does  the  record  state  what  time  the  court 
took  a  recess? 

A.  Well,  no.  There  were  some  things  there  I  did  not  want  to  a]h 
pear  in  the  record. 

Q.    What  are  those  things  you  did  not  want  to  appear  in  the  record? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  like  the  appearance  of  the  juoge  at  tiiat  time,  and 
1  didn't  want  to  put  in  that  particular  thing  there. 

Q.  *Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  his  appearance? 

^.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  under  me  inflvience  of  liquor;  that  iB 
what  I  mean. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  court  being  adjourned  to  thai 
time? 

A.  Well^  Mr.  Le\vi8  and  Mr.  CoUester,  'were  trying  this  case  and  the 
judpe  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  the  same  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
littmg  here  now,  and  he  had  his  feet  up  against  the  wall.  I  don't  know 
whether  towards  the  jury  or  towards  me,  but  I  think  sometimes  one  way 
and  sometimes  the  o&er,  and  they  got  to  wrangling,  as  you  might  say, 
over  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Power  in  the  cross-exam- 
ination, and  the  judge  would  ask  them, —  don't  remember  the  partic- 
ulars now,  that  is,  to  get  his  language,  or  anything  like  that — I  couldnt 
do  it — ^because  it  is  something  that  slipped  my  mind,  but  there  was  some 
rulings,  anyhow,  that  I  thought  a  little  peculiar, — ^theiudgeas  Icon* 
eider,  was  a  man  of  very  active  mind,  and  when  a  counsel  would  ask  one 

auestion  the  judge  would  say  "  do  you  want  such  and  such  things;"  and 
len  he  would  rule  one  way  in  one  case  and  then  perhaps  different  in 
another  instance,  at  least  it  looked  different  to  me. 

Q.  The  circumstances  of  the  adjournment  is  what  I  called  your  at- 
tention to, — how  did  the  court  come  to  adjourn  ? 

A.  Well,  they  said  they  wanted  a  witness  from  Albert  Lea;  that  i» 
my  recollection  of  it. 

Q,  ^  Who  said  so  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lewis;  I  wouldn't  be  certain  now.  It  was 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  attorneys.  They  were  waiting  for  a  train 
to  come  in  from  Albert  Lea, — which  is  sometimes  at  about  10,  or  some* 
times  about  10:30. 

Q.    Did  the  court  then  adjourn  ? 

A.  The  judge  said  it  was  an  uncalled-for  an  unheard-of  proceeding 
— something  like  that.  Finally  he  consented  to  the  adjournment  and| 
then  the  judge  came  off  the  bench  and  he  commenced  talking  to  lb*  I 
Child.  Mr.  Child,  as  I  presume  a  good  many  know,  is  editor  ot  tlMf^ 
Waseca  Radical  and  I  thought  that  there  might  perhaps  be  some  ttoobletfj 

Q.    Oo  on  and  state  what  occuirad,  what  did  you  say  to  the  judget 
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A.  Z  didn't  say  anything  in  particular,  but  I  told  him  I  wanted  .him 
to  OHne  down  staire  for  a  moment.. 

Q,    What  was  his  reply  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  would  come  down  with  me,  but  after  we  got 
down  in  the  hall  I  said  to  him  "  I  want  you  to  come  up  street  with  me" 
or  something  like  that.  "  Well "  he  said,  "  I  think  I  have  enough  taken 
for  the  present,"  that  is  my  recollection  now. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  you  say  in  reply  ? 

A.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  want  you  to  come  up  to  the  hotel  and  .take 
a  little  bit  of  a  rest;  you  are  not  hardly  in  condition  now  to  hold  court." 

Q.    Well,  what  did  you  do  ?        • 

A.    Well,  I  took  him  up  to  the  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  said  as  to  when  you  would  call  for  him  ? 

A.    I 'told  him  I  would  call  for  him  about  one  o'clock. 

Q.    Did  you  call  for  him  at  that  time  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    How  did  you  find  the  judge  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  getting  up  when  I  got  there.  When  I  got  to  the 
room  at  the  hotel,  he  was  after  getting  up.  I  found  him  washing,  I 
think,  after  I  got  there  ;  but  he  was  up  anyhow,  and  going  arounc}  the 
room  when  I  got  there,  about  one  or  half  past  one  o'clock  ;  I  don't  know 
the  exact  time  ;  it  was  somewhere  in  .  that  neighborhood  anyhow.  I 
wanted  to  get  him  into  the  court  room  in  time  to  open  court. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  time  had  you  ever  been  in  the  room  of  Judge  Loird, 
at  the  hotel,  in  Waseca  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  in  the  room  with  Judge  Lord  when  he 
was  holding  court  at  Waseca. 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  see  any  peculiar  furniture  or  any  peculiar 
articles  about  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Did  you  see  any  bottles  in  the  room  ? 

Mr  Arctander.  I  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  have  a  bottle  of.be^ir 
around.    We  object  to  that  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

The  President.    The  Chair  must  overrule  the  objection. 

A.    There  was  one  day  that  Judge  Cox  sent  me  down  to  his  room  for 
a  book,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  bureau  and  find  it;  and  I  went  td 
tiie  bureau  and  found  the  book;  and  in  the  bureau,  I  saw  quite  a  n^m-  ^ 
her  of  bottles.    I  didn't  see  anything  this  day.    I  didn't  look  for  any* 

UUDg.« 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    To  his  room,  or  what  he  called  his  room. 

Q.  But  I  mean  when  you  went  from  the  court  room  you  tooi  the 
Judge  to  the  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  him  getting  up,  where  then  did  you  go.  witji  the 
Judge? 

A.  I  think  he  got  up  and  we  went  to  the  courtroom.  I  wouldn't  say 
where  we  went  right  away  after  that,-perhaps  it  waa  not  the  exact  time 
for  calling  the  court ;  but  he  came  into  the  court  room  after  dinner. 

Q.    What  was  done  then? 

A.  He  adjourned  the  court  then  on  his  own  motion  until  about  half 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  did  nothing  before  adjourning 
except  to  listen  to  a  little  case  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railway 
Company.  Mr.  Chapman  jumped  up  and  said  he  had  a  little  matter  he 
would  like  to  have  attended  to  and  the  Judge  listened  to  him. 

Q.    Whac  was  his  condition  at  that  time.? 
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A.  Well,  not  so  bad  as  in  the  morning.  I  thought  he  was  then  feel 
ing  a  Rttle  better.    Court  then  took  a  recess  until  half  past  seven  p.  m,  j 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  other  time  during  that  term  ot  court  see  Judlgi 
Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ?  | 

A.  Well.  I  did  ;  there  was  some  other  times  there  that  I  thought  hi 
had  a  little  liquor  drank,  but  I  couldn't  say  he  was  under  the  influ^xuM 
80  badly  that  ne  could  not  attend  to  business  or  anything  of  -that  kind. 

Q,  Did  y^ou  pay  any  particular  attention  to  his  condition  on  the  5tk 
day  of  Apnl  following  that  you  remember  now  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  hq,d  considerable  liquor  taken  about  the  5th  j 
that  was  on  Saturday,  if  I  recollect  right,  because  we  adjourned  on  tbi| 
7th,  He  had  some  liquor  taken  that  day ;  I  thought  considerable, 
bans. 

Q.    Was  there  an  evening  session  held  on  the  third  ? 

A.     I  think  there  was  ;  I  will  just  look  in  a  moment. 

fitness  here  examined  the  record  and  said  :  Yes,  there  was  a 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  third. 

Q.  Have'  you  any  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  condition  of  Judge 
Cox  on  that  evening  as  to  intoxication  ?  ^  I 

A.  Well,  I  have  not,  although  he  was  in  a  great  deal  better  condi* 
tion  thai!  he  was  in  the  morning  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  that  you  went  to  his  room  and  found  ^» 
bottle  in  the  drawer?  I 

A. .  Well,  that  was  some  three  or  four  days  before  that ;  I  would  noli 
state  any  particular  date  ;  but  it  was  some  day  that  he  sent  me  up  to 
his  office.     It  was  before  that  day,  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.  ■  How  many  bottles  did  you  see  there  ?    A.   I  did  not  count  them. 

Q,    Well,  was  there  one  or  a  dozen? 

A.    Well,  perhaps  three  or  four.  I 

Q.    Was  there  anything  to  indicate  what  they  had  been  used  for  7 

A.    I  should  say  they  were  beer  bottles. 

i 
•  * 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

I 
I 

By  Mr.  Arctander  : 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  you  knew  who  drank  the  beer  that  had  been  in  i 
those  bottles?  ' 

A.    No;  I  drank  a  little  out  of  one  of  them  myself.  I 

Q.     Didn't  you  take  about  as  much  as  the  judge  did? 

A.    No,  not  quite. 

Q.    At  that  time?    A.    No. 

Q.    Not  quite?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    At  the  time  you  were  there  and  saw  these  beer  bottles,  they  were 
empty,  were  they  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .You  couldn't  make  a  man  drink  from  them  in  the  condition  they 
were  in  then  ?  j 

A.  I'thinfcthey  were  empty;  I  did  not  examine  the  bottles;  I  didn 
not  count  them;  I  just  took  what  he  sent  me  after  and  returned.  | 

Q.    It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  first  day  you  noticed  any- 
thing out  of  the  way  with  Judge  Cox   at  the  time  you  say  you  saw  : 
any  signs. of  intoxication  upon  him,  was  the  third  d:ay  of  April?  ' 

A.  Well,  that  is  the  time  I  would  say  he  looked  the  worst;  thero^  ■ 
might  have  been  other  days  that  there  was  some  signs.        .  ^ 
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But  do  you  remember  any  day  on  which  you  noticed  any  signs 
indicated  to  you  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  ? 

Well,  I  would  say  that  one  or  two  days  prior  to  that  it  looked  to 

though  he  had  been  taking  some  liquor. 

It  didn't  look  though  as  if  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

No;  not  so  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing. 

I  want  to  pin  you  down  to  the  dates. 

I  wont  swear  as  to  the  dates. 

Do  you  remember  what  case  it  was  ?   . 

I  don't  remember;  it  was  somewhere  about  the  fifst  of  April, — 
ut  the  latter  part  of  March  or  first  of  April. 

You  can't  recollect  any  of  the  cases  ? 

No;  I  don't  recollect  any  of  those  cases,  because  I  never  tried  to 
interested  in  any  of  those  cases  at  all. 

Now,  at  these  particular  times,  you  say,  you  won't  say  that  he 
intoxicated  ? 
.    Previous  to  the  thiid? 

Yes,  previous  to  the  third;  you  won't  say  that  he  was  intoxicated, 
onlv  that  he  had  been  drinking  liquors  ? 

Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 

That  is  your  testimony?    A.    Yes. 

Now  at  these  times  what  was  it  that  made  you  think  he  had  been 
did  you  smell  his  breath? 

No;  the  appearance  of  .the  man  was  all  I  could  tell  about. 

How  was  nis  appearance? 

Well,  like  a  man  who  had  been  taking  liquor. 

Well,  how  did  he  appear? 

Well,  the  actions  and  the  general  appearance, — that  is  all  I 
id  say. 

.    Well,  how  did  he  act? 

.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  you  a  description;  he  acted  a 
different  from  what  he  did  the  first  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  days. 

Wasn't  it  that  he  was  a  little  more  free,  and  got  to  joking  a  little 
than  at  first? 

Oh,  I  don't  know  as  that  would  make  any  difference.  I  could 
sav  that  was  the  cause. 

>   Well,  I  say,  wasn't  that  all  the  difference  in  his  actions,  that  they 
a  little  more  free  and  easy  ? 
.    I  could  not  say  that  was  the  cause. 
.    Will  you  say  that  it  was  not  the  case? 

.   No,  I  would  not  say  that  was  the  case;  it  might  have  been,  but 
on^  say  so. 

I  ask  you  if  that  was  not  the  only  thing  you  noticed  different  in 
actions  after  that  first  week, — ^that  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  more  free 
easy  and  more  jocose? 

.  Well,  he  might  have  been  a  little  more  but  I  thought  he  had 
taking  some  liquor,  because  his  general  appearance  was  a  little  dif- 
1 

What  was  it  in  his  general  appearance  that  was  different? 
.   Well,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  sober  man 
one  who  is  drunk. 
.   WeU,  tell  it  then  ? 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  particu- 
difierenoe. 
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Now,  turn  to  article  seventeen  in  this  case,  and  you  will  find  ifasl 
is^an  offense  which  was  committed  against  the  public  by  a  fudge  i 
own  person  ;  not  by  any  words  that  he  had  used  to  somebody  eke,* 
by  insulting  language  used  to  some  other  officer, — ^not  by  any  parti 
exhibition  of  his  person  that  he  had  made  to  the  public,  but  that  b 
simply  intoxicated,  an  act  personal  to  himself.  And  the  only  spei 
tion  that  could  possibly  be  made  under  that  article  is  to  notify  U 
the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  he  was  guilty  of  that  intoxia 
There  is  no  individual  charged  with  having  been  particularly  aggxii 
there  is  no  wrong  order  charged  in  that  article  of  impeachment  tin 
been  made  by  the  Judge  ;  there  is  no  particular  act  that  he  hai 
charged  with  in  that  article,  except  the  act  personal  to  himself^  of  \ 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  while  ne  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  ol 
duty. 

Therefore  I  ©ay  that  that  article  was  voted  just  as  it  stands  ;  an 
the  lack  of  a  liUle  certainty,  the  Senators  demanded  it  to  be  made 
certain.  They  say  they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  charge.  They  gj 
a  reason  that  at  least  twenty  days  should  be  allowed  them.  The 
that  they  are  not  able  to  fix  up  their  case  as  to  their  defense. 
justify  themselves  as  to  the  other  articles  because  they  have  had  tfaia 
mony  before  them.  Well,  now,  they  have  simply  had  that  testima 
the  grace  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  were  not  entitled 
They  were  no  more  entitled  to  it  than  a  person  indicted  in  the  di 
court  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  evidence  that  is  produced  befoi 
grand  jury  upon  which  a  bill  of  indictment  is  found.  By  mere  coi 
it  was  voted  that  the  respondent  should  have  this  privilege.  Th« 
they  have  been  able,  as  they  claim,  to  meet  these  other  charges,  and 
claim  that  as  an  excuse  why  they  were  not  more  persistent  in  ofafi 
to  the  want  of  particularity  to  the  other  articles  of  impeachment  m 
as  to  the  seventeenth  article.  I  think  that  is  an  aigument  which  do 
little  consideration  by  this  Senate.     When  they  come  in  here  andi 

Eapers  given  to  them  by  grace  and  mere  favor,  and  then  aDeg 
ecause  they  have  been  favored  in  one  thing  they  ought  to  be 
the  way  through,  and  to  a  like  or  greater  extent. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  counselor  cited  a  case 
from  the  State  of  New  York  upon  which  he  put  great  s 
of  Judge  Curtis,  of  the  marine  court,  before  the  Senate  of  the 
New  York,  and  he  claims  that  the  case  bears  a  very  close  analogy  j 
case  now  upon  trial.  If  Senators  will  take  the  time  to  examine  tb| 
they  will  find  that  it  arose  under  a  provision  of  the  constitution : 
State  of  New  York  providing  that  the  Senate  might  upon  the  ^ 
mendation  of  the  Governor  remove  any  of  the  inferior  judicial  o 
upon  proceedings  to  be  had  before  them.  And  the  constitutiaiii 
provides  that  a  copy  of  the  complaint  shall  be  served  upon  the  roq 
ent  before  he  shall  bo  called  upon  to  answer. 

Mr.  Arctander.     A  copy  of  the  charges,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  A  copy  of  the  comjmint,  I  have  read  thq 
stitution  within  twenty-five  minutes.  Not  a  copy  of  the  chaigee.i 
will  find  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  artic| 
section  eleven — the  constitution  as  it  was  in  existence  before  1875 
which  was  adopted  in  1846.  A  copy  of  the  comdaint  should  be  ^ 
and  upon  that  ground,  and  for  that  reason,  the  Senate  refused  t^ 
the  Bar  Association  (which  it  is  claimed  by  the  counsel  for  the  nai 
ent  here  stands  in  a  similar  position  to  the  Board  oif  Managers  | 
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Q.    17ow,  what  was  there  in  his. actions? 

A.    Well;  I  thought  he  acted,  that  is,  he  ruled  and  talked  aUttlQ  mpitr 
idly  than  he  had  on  other  days;  that  was  all. 
Q.    And  that  was  all  ? 
A.    That  was  all;  it  looked  to  me  that  way; 

Q.    That  was  all,  as  far  as  his  language  and  actions  were  concerned  7 
A,    Well,  that  is  all  that  I  could  say  now, 

I  Of,    At  these  times,  you  say  that  he  was  not,  in  your  judgment,  in* 
ioxicated;  hut  you  could  see  that  he  had  been  drinking? 

A-    Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  "intoxicated;"  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
^e  was  not  drinking  at  all  ? 

[  Q.    No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  had  not  been  drinking  at  all,  be- 
pnse  if  he  had  been  drinking  liquor,  of  course  he  had  been  drinking. 

A.    Of  course. 
\Qr    Yon  know  what  we  mean  by  the  word  intoxicated?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  his  mental  faculties  clouded  ? 
[  A.    Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  they  were  clouded;  they  were  not,  but 
le  looked  to  me  as  though  he  had  taken  some  liquor,  more  or  less;  I  don't 
pow  how  much. 
Q.    Were  his  body  facilities  weakened  in  any  way  ? 
.A.    Well,  not  that  I  could  see? 

.Q.    Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  really  a  mere  impression  that  you 
*  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  taking  liquors? 

A    Yes;  you  might  say  it  was  a  mere  impression,  or  rather  a  general 
iptession. 

Q.    Now,  we  come  down  to  the  third  day  of  April.    I  think  you 
'  from  your  book  that  the  witness  Patrick  Powers  wi^s  examined .  on 
part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  morning  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  really  the  fact  too,  isn't  it?    A    Yes,  sir. 
Q    There  was  no  cross-examination  before  it  came  in  the  evening? 
Mr.  Manager 'Hicks.    Just  look  at  your  book  and  see  whether  you 
4eBtify  he  was  examined  or  cross-examined? 
Mr.  Arctander.    He  did  that. 
A    He  was  called  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiflf  I  said. 
Q.    There  is  nothing   about  cross-examination,  is  there,  at  that  par- 
Rilartiine? 

A    The  records  say  he  was  called  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
liaintiff. 

(I.    You  run  down  further  and  see  if  at  the  next  adjournment  it  does 
ilot  appear  that  then  he  was  cross-examined. 

I    A.    There  is  no  record  of  the  cross-examination  of  Patrick  Power  in 
[tilie  evening  ? 

,    Q.    On  the  3rd  day  of  April,  in  the  morning,  the  case  of  Powers  vs. 
iBennan  was  called;  nave  you  got  any  distinct  recollection  of  your  own 
\u  to  who  it  was  that  was  examining  the  witness  that  morning  ? 
A.    I  would  not  say  who  commenced  the  examination. 
Q.    Have  you  any  distinct  .recollection  of  your  own  in  regard  to  who 
examined  the  witness  in  the  morning  of  the  ord  of  April  ? 
1    A.   Well,  I  wouldn't  say  who  commenced  the  examination;  I  was  at- 
,  tending  to  my  own  business  tod  I  was  not  paying  any  particular  atten- 
^Im  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses;  I  don't  recollect  thatparticulfur 
psrtofthecase. 
•  Q«   How  long  did  that  morning  session  last? 
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A.    Well,  from  about  half  past  eight  until  pretty  nearly  ten  b'clc 
perhaps,  or  somewheres  thereabout,  I  would  not  say  as  to  the  time. 

Q.    An  hour  and  a  half  then,  the  session  of  the  court  lasted,  did| 
that  morning  ? 

A.    Perhaps,  or  may  be  not  that  day.  I  wouldn't  state  as  to 


time. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


But  that  is  your  best  impression? 
It  is  my  best  impression. 
It  was  at  least  an  hour,  was  it? 

It  was  at  least  an  hour;  it  may  be  somewheres  along  there^— ] 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.    Did  vou  commenc3  at  half  past  eight? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn^t  say  to  that;  the  record  shows  that  001 
opened  about.balf  past  eight. 

Q.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  know  of  a  single  momingy  o: 
single  hour,  during  that  court,  when  Judge  Cox  was  not  in  the  cd 
room  and  at  his  seiat  when  the  hour  fixed  for  adjournment  arrived  ? 

A.    Judge  Cox  was  generally  pretty  prompt  in  being  there. 

Q.  He  was  more  prompt  than  any  of  the  others  in  his  attendance  on 
court,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  he  was  any  more  prompt,  but  he  was  gene 
there  in  time. 

Q.  Now,  on  that  morning  you  have  no  distinct  recollectiozi 
re^rd  to  whether  he  was  prompt  or  not?    A.    No,  I  have  not. 

Q.    He  was  there  at  about  that  time  anyhow  ? 

A.    I  wouldn't  say  in  r^ard  to  the  precise  time. 

Q.  Now  this  motion  that  was  gotten  up  to  adjourn  for  the  want  o; 
witness — when  was  that  made? 

A.    Well,  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Collester  after  the  wii 
ness  was  on  the  stand  there  for  some  little  time  ;  I  wouldn't  say  h 
long. 

Q.    You  are  positive  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  ? 

A.    I  wouldn't  say  who  made  the  motion. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Ijcwis  ^ot  up  and  made  that  motion  for 
continuance,  because  he  expected  a  witness  from  Albert  Lea,  and  wanU 
that  witness  to  be  present  to  hear  the  examination  of  Mr.  Powers  ? 

A.  Well,  he  stated  they  were  expecting  a  witness  in  on  the  train  fro: 
Albert  Lea,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  reason  he  gave  for  it, — ^that  he  wanted  that  exai 
ination  suspended  in  order  to  give  the  witness  an  opportunity  to  h 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Powers? 

A.  I  haven't  any  recollection  of  Mr.  Lewis  using  any  such  words 
the  court.  He  might  have  used  them  but  I  have  no  recollection 
them. 

Q.  'How  long  a  time  did  it  take  to  dispose  of  that  motion  before 
court  adjourned  ? 

A.    Oh  it  was  a  very  short  time,  only  a  very  few  minutes,  perha 
It  was  not  argued,  and  it  was  not  opposed.    The  motion  was  niade 
there  was  no  opposition  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  Judge  Cox's  conduct  that  morning,  or  in 
language  or  appearance  that  makes  you  say  he  was  intoxicated  on 
bench  there  ? 

A.    Well,  the  appearance  of  the  man  and  his  actions,  and  the  way 
came  in  there,  his  eyes  were  just  like  any  man's  eyes  who  was  up  ai 
xught  and  drinking. 


I      Q.    Even  if  he  had  notbe€^  drinking  but  was  up  all  night,  his  ivould 
I  Imivc  been  in  soAaewhat  tiiat  same  condition,  would  they  not  ? 
i     A.    Well,  if  he  had  been  to  a  wake,  perhaps  so. 

Q,    Yon  didn't  know  that  he  had  that  boil  on  his  posterior  ?    . 
A.    That  was  during  the  first  part  of  the  session  ^  that,  i  thixdb^  was 
aH  cured  by  this  time. 
I      Q.    Do  you  think  it  was  cured  by  that  time  ? 
f     A.    It  would  probably  not  affect  his  head  in  any  way. 

Q.    I  was  thinking  tlmt  he  might  be  sitting  up  on  account  of  the  boil. 
Dqb'I  you  remember  that  the  silk  pillow  the  Judge  got  down  there  to  sit 
«  upcHi,  did  not  come  there  before  the  second  week  of  the  term? 

A.    It  was  the  first  week  of  the  term,  according  to  ciy  recollection, 
;  that  is  my  impression. 

I  Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  pillow  was  brought  there  on  Mon- 
day mDrnin^,  Mirch  th?  tW3nt/-firsb,  by  Dan  Marphv,  a  daputy  sheriff? 
I  A.  I  wouldn't  swdar  when  it  wai  brought  there,  bat  I  think  it  was 
i  4ii3  first  wadk;  I  know  that  Dan  Murphy  to^k  it  away,  and  that  is  all  I 
I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  said,  I  believe,  that  the  judge  was  sittir g  with  his  fifeet  up 
towards  the  wall  that  morning;  now,  was  not  that  the  position  he  was 
sitting  in  all  the  time  while  he  was  suffering  with  the  boil? 

A.    I  never  saw  him  occupy  that  same  position  until  that  morning,  I 
saw  him   with   his  feet  up  on  the  desk  in  the  court,  but  he  was  gener- 
ally &cing  the  jury  or  the  bar,  but  this  time  he  turned  his  back  entirely 
to  the  jury,  ana  also  to  the  bar. 
Q.    He  had  his  feet  up  where? 

A.  Well,  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  have  his  feet  up  on  the  table  at  that  time,  did 
ke? 

A.  Well,  he  was  faced  one  way  or  the  other;  I  think  he  was  first 
iieiiig  on  Ihe  side  towards  the  jurors,  towards  the  side  where  I  w&s  sit- 
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When  he  was  turning  the  other  way,  wasn't  he  facing  right  dquare 
to  the  jury? 

A.    The  jury  sat  on  the  west  side  of  the  court,  and  when  he  sat  on 
that  side  I  did  not  see  his  countenance. 

Q.    You  said  his  eyes  looked  like  he  had  been  up  all  night  and  drink- 
ing, what  was  the  particular  condition  of  his  eyes? 

A.^    Well,  he  had  a  wild,  staring  look  in  his  eyes. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anything  particular  about  his  nose? 

A    No  ;  I  didn't  mind  his  nose. 

Q.    Did  you  see  anything  particular  near  the  eye  ? 

A.    No  ;  his  general  appearance  was  all  I  looked  at.    Anybody  could 
ise  that. 

Q.    Do  you  see  a  mark  across  on  the  nose  of  Judge  Cox  now  ? 

A.    There  is  a  little  bit  of  a  red  mark  there  yet. 

Q.    W^ae  that  very  red  at  that  time  ? 
^  A.    Well,  I  don't  see  much  difference  between  that  time  and  this 
time ;  I  ean't  notice  any. 

Q.    Now,  was  there  anything  else  about  his  appearance  except  his 
«y€8? 

A.    Well,  aU  I  can  say  is  that  he  had  th^  general  appearance  of  a 
ihaA  was  drinking,  having  been  up  all  night. 
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A;  I  could  not  B^;  I  think  as  I  said  before,  that  weoomiiMnoed  iik- 
the  morning  on  the  rowers  and  Hermann  case.  I  want  to  qualify  thml 
by  saying  that  I  could  not  say — ^the  P<>w(r  case  was.commenGed  eoine' 
time  during  the  second  day  of  April,  and  if  court  hdd  until  elevem 
o'clock  at  night,  and  I  would  not  say  whether  it  did  or  not,  then  I  don't 
think  it  commenced  the  Powers  and  Hermann  casein  the  morning,  and' 
if  we  didn't  commeRoe  in  the  morning  there  must  have  been  something 
done  prior  to  that,  and  I  have  not  looked  at  the  records  or  thought  of  it 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  I  would  not  pretend  to  testify. 

Q.  I  will  refresh  your  recollection  farther  to  see  if  you  caa  testify. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  that  case,  the  Rasmusson  casei — 

A.    What  is  the  titte  of  the  case? 

Q.     Hans  Rasmusson  against  Jacob  Bukston.    After  that  case-  had- 
been  tried  and  the  jury  sent  out  and  two  motions  had  been  made  in  two 
subsequent  cases,  that  then  the  jury  was  empaneled  in  the  Power  case? 
.  Ai    It  might  have  been  so. 

Q.    Arid  immediately  after  the  jury  was  empanelled,  you  adjourned  f' 

A.  That  corresponds  with  my  recollection  b^i;er  than  any  other  state- 
ment that  has  been  made,  as  yet,  of  it.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  not  thought 
of  since  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  during  the  time  that  the  Rasmusson  case  waa 
tried  ?  After  I  h^ve  refreshed  your  recollection,  do  you  remember  whetfaeF 
you  were  or  not  ? 

A.     I  believe  I  was  in  and  out,  keeping  watch. 

Q.  You  stated  that  on  that  2nd  day  of  April  the  Judge  was  considez^ 
ably  und^r  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    Intoxicated?    A.    Considerably  so. 

Q.     He  was  so  during  the  Rasmusons  trial  ? 

A.  I  can't  specify  those  particular  trials,  I  know^  duringptbe  day  ha- 
was. 

Q.  During.the  whole  of  the  day;  you  don't  remember  particularly - 
any^  part  of  the  day  ? 

A.  So  fer  as  my  reoolleciion  is  concerned,  during  the  whole  of  the  • 
day  he  was  consiu^Tably  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Now;  again  refreshing  your  recollection,'  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  after 
the  adjournment,  after  dinner,  that  you  not  ready,  either  of  you,  and  the* 
court  got  irritated  and  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  busn. 
iness;  and  that  he  called  up  the  Fuller  divorce  case  and  empanelled  a 
jury  in  that,  and  tried  it,  and  that  after  that  was  tried  you  went  on  with' 
the  Powers  case  and  kept  on  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  you  got  anoth- 
er adjournment 

A.  You  are  asking-  a  pretty  long  question  for  me  to  answer.  I 
don't  think  there  was  any  jury  called  in  the  divorce  cAse. 

Q.     You  don't  think  there  was  any  jury  called  in  the  divoree  case? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  to  that  positively  ? 

A.    No;  because  I  don't  recollect  that  I  was  in  the  case. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  there  was  an  adjournment  asked  either 
by  Mr.  CoUester  or  yourself  there  in  the  afternoon  after  Mr.  Powers  had 
been  examined  about  an  hour? 

A.  Th^re  was  none  asked  for  by  me,  because  I  was  for  the  defextt% 
but  one  may  have  been  asked  for  by  Mr.  Colle&ter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  adjoummwiti^  or  wheiheR 
you  sat  uatil  evening  ? 


'A.  I  donH  recoUect.  I  know  that  L^ooiisiaenced  theTOftmsHgtawifantion 
of  Mr.  Powers,  the  plaintiff  himself,  on  the  morhing  of  the  third.  .  Jiidg- 
ing  from  that  my  judgment  would  be--^I  have  no^reoolleetioQ,  however, 
iff  it. 

Q.  After  refreshing,  your  recollection  you 'Cannot  say  «8' a  matter  of 
fKtthat,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  youheldocMirt  until  half  past 
ien  or  €kv^  o'ok)ck  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  we  held  court  tiiat  evening,  or,  if%a  .hdd  it, 
how  late  w^  held  it. 

Q.    You  wouki  not  swear  that  you  did  not  ? 

A.    No,rtr. 

Q.  On  this  third  day  of  April  besides  the  difference  in  the  apMar- 
anee  of  the  judge,  his  hair  being  diedieveled  and  his  eyes  being  blood- 
shot, there  was  nothing  particular  that  you  noticed  io^  his.  lasotiaas  or 
coaduct  except  his  sleepiness  or  drowsiness? 

A.    Nothing  else. 

Q.    Notlting  out  of  the  way  otherwise  ? 

A.    NotMng  out  of  the  way  otherwise. 

Q.  You  adjourned,  you  say,  after  holding  oouFt  fifteen  nuattqtos,  mtil 
eleven  o'clofck  ? 

A.    The  ^joumment  was  for  an  hour  or  two  hours. 

Q.  Well;  it  was  again  adjourned,  but  yxm  dan-t  know  whcthei.lt  was 
for  the  aftefnoon  or  not  ? 

A.    No ;  it  was  not  aditmraed ;  we  did  n:)t  meet. 

'  Q.    It  8t6od  adjoumea  ? 

A.    It  stood  adjourned  until  the  ^vemng  session. 

Q.    You  were  not  there  and  don*tknow  anythmg  about  it  ? 

A.    I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  reason  that  you  didn't  go  over  is  that  you 
were  told  by  the  judge,  or  some  one  for  hir  that  he  had  a  sick  headache 
and  would  not  proceed  with  the  case  until  .   j  evening? 

A.  My  impression  is  that,  before  I  went  down  some  one  told  me  that 
there  was  to  be  no  court  that  afternoon;  it  was  not  the  judge,  however, 
for  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  were  also  informed  of  the  reason,'-^thatv&a  jtodge  waattulOrer* 
«iag  from  a  severe  headache  ? 

•A.    I  don't  know  that  I> was. 

vQ.    Don't  you  remember  thtit  teason  ? 

A.  -  I  don't  think  that  Was  told  me. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact^  Mr.  Lewis,  and  don't  you  recollect  that  on  that  day 

Jon  went  lip  to  the  judge,  to  his  room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  in  the 
otel,  and  spoke  to  him  when  he  was  lying  down,  and  that  he  told  you 
Ihat  he  was  suffering  severely  from  a  sick  headache,  and  that  he  could 
not  hold  court  that  afternoon? 

A.  Mr.  CoUester  and  I  went  *up  in  the  evenins.  I  think  thete  was 
something  of  that  kind  said.  I  don't  know  that  the  sick  headache  was 
mentioned.  It  was  not  nlisguised  at  all,  between  Judge  Cox  and  Mr. 
Collister  and  myself,  that  there  was  a  cause  for  the  sick  headache. 

Q.    Didn't  the  judge  tell  yon  that  he  sufifered  from  a  siok  headftohe? 

A.  I  think  he  said  he  had  a  very  hard  headache;  it  might  have 
been  a  severe  headache. 

Q.    Didnt  he  say  he  was  suffering  from  that  very  often? 

A.    Do  you  want  me  to  say  what  he  did  say? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes,- sir,  let  us  have  it. 
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something  like  that;  I  don't  know  what  reply  Mr.  Child  nukle  to  bin 
hut  I  wanted  to  get  him  down  out  of  the  way. 

Q.     He  did  nothing  out  of  the  way  ?    A.     No. 

Q.  But  you  were  afraid  Pat.  was  a  little  irate  and  that  ho^and  HfH 
judge  might  get  to  fighting? 

A.     Pat,  was  a  little  quick,  and — 

Q.    You  was  a  little  afraid  of  Pat.  then  ? 

A.  I  was  more  afraid  of  the  judge  than  Pat.  at  that  time.  I  doo^ 
know  but  what  the  judge  might  hold  his  own,  but  still  I  didn't  want^ 
have,  an V  trouble. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  came  down  into  the  office  you  asked  bim  to  go  npi 
street  with  you  ? 

A.    We  didn't  go  into  the  office.    After  we  got  into  the  hall 
McConnell  came  along,  and  1  said  to  the  Judge  :  I  want  you  to  go  to  ti 
hotel  with  me,* and  go  to  bed ;  and  he  says,  "All  right;  You  are 
clerk,  and  you  will  take  charge  of  the  court."    I  says,  "  I  will  do 
b^t  I  can,"  and  I  took  him  up  to  the  hotel,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Q.  Down  there  in  the  hall  you  told  him  you  wanted  him  to  go  op^ 
the  street  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  he  told  you,  "  No,  he  had  taken  enough."    A.    Yee,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  are  you  positive  that  is  the  language  he  used  ?  | 

A.     I  am  pretty  positive  on  that  part  of  it.  J 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  what  he  said  to  you,  "  No,  thank  you,  I  don't  wafl' 
to  take  anything." 

A.  Well,  **We  don't  want  to  take  anything,"  or  "We  have  gol-: 
enough  taken,"  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Now,  he  inferred  from  that  you  wanted  him  to  go  up  and  take  a 
glass  of  beer  ? 

A.  I  never  in  the  world  asked  the  judge  to  take  anything — to  go  m^ 
and  take  anything. 

Q.     I  don't  say  that  you  asked  him  ;  but  don't  you  think  the  Judj 
inferred  from  what  you  said  there  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him? 

A.    I  don't  understand  it  that  way.    I  did  not  ask  him  up  street 
take  a  drink. 

Q.    No,  but  you  said,  "  Come,  let  us  go  up  street,  Judge  ?  " 

A.    Yes* 

Q.  And  he  answered  either,  "no,  I  have  had  enough";  or,  '^no,  thaidii 
you  r  don't  want  any  now  ?" 

A.    Yes,  either  one  or  the  other  ;  I  don't  know  which*  j 

Q.    Now,  you  say  you  took  him  up  to  the  hotel  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.         j 

Q.     Did  you  take  him  by  main  force? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not,  we  walked  up  together.  Mr.  McOtmnell,  t^j 
hotelkeeper,  was  with  us. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Jim  Murphy  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Max.  Forbes  ? 

A.    Yes  ;  M.  O.  Forbes  it  should  be,  I  think. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  this  time  you  walked  up  street  together  ^thd 
the. Judge,  that  you  did  not  take  him  up  with  you  but  that  you,  uifl 
McConnell,  Max  and  Forbes,  and  Jim  Murphy  wdked  up  the  ^reet  toi^ 
gether?    A.     No,  sir  ;  my  recollection  is  pretty  distinct  on  that. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  positively  they  did  not  ^o  with  you  ? 

A.    I  am  very  positive  to  that ;  I  swear  positively  that  they  did  id 
go  alon^  with  him. 
'  Qt-    Nqr.auy  of  them ? 
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;  residence,  Waseca;  occupation,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Waaeca 
lunty. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  clerk  of  the  court  of  Waseca  county  ? 
A.    Well,  I  am  servme  my  third  term,  and  I  have  been  ten  years  the 
of  the  court  there  the  first  of  this  month.    I  am  on  my  eleventh 
now. 
Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?    A.    I  do. 
How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Well,  the  first  time  I  saw  Jud^e  Cox  was  in  1867, 1  think.    It  was 
Wilton,  Minnesota.    That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met .  him. 
[Q,    How  firequently  have  you  met  him  since  that  time? 

Prior  to  the  time  of  holding  court  at  Waseca,  in  March,  187.9, 1 
him  once.    It  was  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against 
Connelly.    He  was  attorney  for  Connelly,  I  believe.    I  was. Jus- 
of  the  peace  then,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Frank  Con- 
y,  and  the  respondent  appeared  before  me,  making  a  motion  which 
o  not  exactly  remember  the  nature  of  now.    It  was  a  change  of 
lUe,  or  something.    I  don't  remember  the  particulars  of  it,  but  that 
the  second  time  I  ever  met  Judge  Cox. 
Q-    Were  you  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  how  often  were  you  present 
tfie  court  during  the  term  of  March  and  April,  1879,  at  Waseca? 
During  every  day ;  that  is,  from  the  time  the  court  opened  in  the 

until  it  adjourned  at  night. 
What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  that  term  of  court  as.to 
ity  or  into^cation  ? 
Well,  what  time  ? 
Q.    During  the  term  of  court? 

A.    Well,  I  should  say  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  I  couldn't  notitS^ 
[Dch  liquor;  that  is,  I  couldn't  notice  any  signs  of  liquor,  perhaps,  not 
itil  the  third  dav  of  April. 
Q.   The  third  day  of  April  was  the  first  ? 

A.   Well,  that  was  the  first  day  when  my  attention  was  called  to  no- 
ng  him  particularly.    There  were  other  days  when  I  thought  he  had 
e  liquor,  but  I  couldn't  say  so  particularly  as  to  that  day,  but  as  to 
day  I  can  testify  positively. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  remember  that  day,  because  of  fav 
more  particularly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  than  he  was  at 
d^s? 

Ves,  sir.  * 

What  was  the  condition^  of  Judge  Cox  on  the  3rd  day  of  April, 


A.   Well,  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Q.    Muchorlittie? 
A.    Well,  I  should  say  much. 

.  Q.    What  were  the  actions  of  the  judge  during  that  day, — ^what  time 
die  day  did  he  open  court? 

A.    I  think  about  half  past  eignt ;  I  wouldn't  be  certain. 
|Q.    WiU  your  record  show ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Turn  to  your  record  and  refresh  your  memery  as  to  that  particu* 
day. 

The  witness  then  produced  and  referred  to  his  record,  at  the  date 
lentioned. 

Q.   Did  you  make  that  record  ?    Yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  or  about  the  time  ?    A.    At  that  particular  time. 
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Q.    And  it  is  correct,  is  it  ? 

A.  It  is  the  record  that  was  made  at  that  time  by  me;  it  is  correct  I 
think.  I  have  it  noted  here  the  fifteenth  day,  April  3d,  A.  D.  1879, 
court  convened  pursuant  to  notice,  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  In 
the  case  of  Patnck  Power  vs.  Joseph  R.  Herman.    Jury  all  present. 

Q.  What  work  was  done  that  morning  as  shown  by  the  minutes  ci 
the  court  ? 

A.  The  first  witness  called  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
was  Patrick  Power.  Then  the  next  minute  is  ^'  court  took  a  reoees  until 
half  past  one  o'clock  p.  m." 

Q.    That  is  the  minute  as  you  have  it  entered  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  or  does  the  record  state  what  time  the  court 
took  a  recess? 

A.  Well,  no.  There  were  some  things  there  I  did  not  want  to  ap- 
pear in  the  record. 

Q.    What  are  those  things  you  did  not  want  to  appear  in  the  record? 

A*  Well,  I  didn't  like  the  appearance  of  the  juoge  at  that  time,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  put  in  that  particular  thing  there. 

Q.  *  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  his  appearance? 

^.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  under  ttie  infliience  of  Uquor;  that  is 
whdt  I  mean. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  court  being  adjourned  to  that 
time? 

A.  Well^  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  CoUester,  'were  trying  this  case  and  the 
judpe  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  the  same  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
litting  here  now,  and  he  had  his  feet  up  against  the  wall.  I  don't  know 
whether  towards  the  jury  or  towards  me,  but  I  think  sometimes  one  way 
and  sometimes  the  other,  and  they  got  to  wrangling,  as  you  might  say, 
over  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Power  in  the  cross-exam* 
ination,  and  the  judge  would  ask  them, —  don't  remember  the  partio^ 
ulars  now,  that  is,  to  get  his  language,  or  anything  like  that — I  couldnt 
do  it — ^because  it  is  something  that  slipped  my  mind,  but  there  was  some 
rulings,  anyhow,  that  I  thought  a  little  peculiar, — ^the  Judge  as  I  con* 
Bider,  was  a  man  of  very  active  mind,  and  when  a  counsel  would  ask  one 

auestion  the  judge  would  say  "  do  you  want  such  and  such  things;"  and 
hen  he  would  rule  one  way  in  one  case  and  then  perhaps  different  in 
another  instance,  at  least  it  looked  different  to  me. 

Q.  The  circumstances  of  the  adjournment  is  what  I  called  your  at- 
tention to, — how  did  the  court  come  to  adjourn  ? 

A.  Well,  they  said  they  wanted  a  witness  from  Albert  Lea;  that  is 
my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  ^  Who  said  so  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lewis;  I  wouldn't  be  certain  now.  It  was 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  attorneys.  They  were  waiting  for  a  train 
to  come  in  from  Albert  Lea, — which  is  sometimes  at  about  10,  or  some* 
times  about  10:30. 

Q.    Did  the  court  then  adjourn  ? 

A.    The  judge  said  it  was  an  uncalled-for  an  unheard-of  proceeding.^ 
— something  like  that.    Finally  he  consented  to  the  adjournment  and^ 
then  the  judge  came  off  the  bench  and  he  commenced  talking  to  Mr. 
Child.    Mr.  Child,  as   I  presume  a  good  many  know,  is  editor  of  th«: 
Waseca  Radical  and  I  thought  that  there  might  perhaps  be  some  trooble^ 

Q.    Go  on  and  state  what  occuirad,  what  did  you  say  to  the  judge  t> 
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A.  I  didn't  say  anything  in  particular,  but  I  told  him  I  wanted  .him 
to  come  down  staiiB  for  a  moment. . 

Q.     What  was  his  reply  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  would  come  down  with  me,  but  after  we  got 
down  in  the  hall  I  said  to  him  "  I  want  you  to  come  up  street  with  me" 
OT  something  like  that.  "  Well "  he  said,  "  I  think  I  have  enough  taken 
for  the  present,"  that  is  my  recollection  now. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  you  say  in  reply  ? 

A.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  want  you  to  come  up  to  the  hotel  and  ,take 
a  little  bit  of  a  rest;  you  are  not  hardly  in  condition  now  to  hold  court." 

Q.     Well,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.     Well,  I  took  him  up  to  the  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Or    Was  there  anything  said  as  to  when  you  would  call  for  him  ? 

A-    I 'told  him  I  would  call  for  him  about  one  o'clock. 

Q.    Did  you  call  for  him  at  that  time  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    How  did  you  find  the  judge  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  getting  up  when  I  got  there.  When  I  got  to  the 
room  at  the  hotel,  he  was  after  getting  up.  I  found  him  washing,  I 
think,  after  I  got  there  ;  but  he  was  up  anyhow,  and  going  around  the 
room  when  I  got  there,  about  one  or  half  past  one  o'clock  ;  I  don't  liuow 
the  exact  time  ;  it  was  somewhere  in .  that  neighborhood  anyhow.  I 
wanted  to  get  him  into  the  court  room  in  time  to  open  court. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  time  had  you  ever  been  in  the  room  of  Judge  Lord, 
at  the  hotel,  in  Waseca  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  in  the  room  with  Judge  Lord  when  he 
was  holding  court  at  Waseca. 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  see  any  peculiar  furniture  or  any  peculiar 
articles  about  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Did  you  see  any  bottles  in  the  room? 

Mr'  Arctander.  I  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  have  a  bottle  of.bef|r 
around.    We  object  to  that  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

The  President.    The  Chair  must  overrule  the  objection. 

A.  There  was  one  day  that  Judge  Cox  sent  me  down  to  his  room  for 
a  book,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  bureau  and  find  it;  and  I  went  t6 
the  bureau  and  found  the  book;  and  in  the  bureau,  I  saw  quite  a  mem- 
ber of  bottles.  I  didn't  see  anything  this  day.  I  didn't  look  for  any- 
thing.* 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    To  his  room,  or  what  he  called  his  room. 

Q.  But  I  mean  when  you  went  from  the  court  room  you  too^  the 
Judge  to  the  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  him  getting  up,  where  then  did  you  go  wit)i  the 
Judge? 

A.  I  think  he  got  up  and  we  went  to  the  courtroom.  I  wouldn't  say 
where  we  went  rignt  away  after  tfiat,— perhaps  it  was  not  the  exact  time 
for  calling  the  court ;  but  he  came  into  the  court  room  after  dinner. 

Q.    What  was  done  then  ? 

A.  He  adjourned  the  court  then  on  his  own  motion  until  about  half 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  did  nothing  before  adjourning 
except  to  listen  to  a  little  case  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railway 
Company.  Mr.  Chapman  jumped  up  and  said  he  had  a  little  matter  he 
would  like  to  have  attended  to  and  tlie  Judge  listened  to  him. 

Q.    WhsLf,  was  his  condition  at  that  time.? 
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A.    Well,  not  so  bad  as  in  the  morning.    I  thought  he  was  then 
Ing  a  little  better.    Court  then  took  a  recess  until  half  past  seven  p.  m.  j 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  other  time  during  that  term  of  court  see  Judgl 
Cox  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  I  did  ;  there  was  some  other  times  there  that  I  thoujzh^  hi 
had  a  little  liquor  drank,  but  I  couldn't  say  he  was  under  the  inuu^afli 
so  badly  that  ne  could  not  attend  to  business  or  anything  of -that  kind. 

Q,  Did  jrou  pay  any  particular  attention  to  his  condition  on  the  5lll 
day  of  Apnl  following  that  you  remember  now? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  had  considerable  liquor  taken  about  the  5th  j 
that  was  on  Saturday,  if  I  recollect  right,  because  we  adjourned  on  th« 
7th.  He  had  some  liquor  taken  that  day  ;  I  thought  considerable, 
haps. 

Q.    Was  there  an  evening  session  held  on  the  third  ? 

A.     I  think  there  was  ;  I  will  just  look  in  a  moment. 

Witness  here  examined  the  record  and  said  :  Yes,  there  was  a 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  third. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  condition  of  Judge 
Cox  on  that  evening  as  to  intoxication  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  not,  although  he  was  in  a  great  deal  better  oondi* 
tion  than  he  was  in  the  morning  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  that  you  went  to  his  room  and  found  the 
bottle  in  the  drawer? 

A. .  Wcll>  that  was  some  three  or  four  days  before  that ;  I  would  not 
state  any  particular  date  ;  but  it  was  some  day  that  he  sent  me  up  to 
his  oflSice.     It  was  before  that  day,  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.    How  many  bottles  did  you  see  there  ?    A.   I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.    Well,  was  there  one  or  a  dozen? 

A.    Well,  perhaps  three  or  four. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  to  indicate  what  they  had  been  uaed  for? 

A.    I  should  say  they  were  beer  bottles. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander  : 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  you  knew  who  drank  the  beer  that  had  been  in 
those  bottles?  * 

A.    No;  I  drank  a  little  out  of  one  of  them  myself. 

Q.     Didn't  you  take  about  as  much  as  the  judge  did? 

A.    No,  not  quite. 

Q.    At  that  time  ?    A.    No. 

Q.    Not  quite?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  there  and  saw  these  beer  bottles,  they  were 
empty,  were  they  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .  You  couldn't  make  a  man  drink  from  them  in  the  condition  they 
were  in  then  ? 

A.  I'thintthey  were  empty;  I  did  not  examine  the  bottles;  I  did*i 
not  count  them;  I  just  took  what  he  sent  me  after  and  returned. 

Q.    It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  first  day  you  noticed  any- 
thing out  of  the  way  with  Judge  Cox  at  the  time  you  say  you  saw  | 
any  signsof  intoxication  upon  him,  was  the  third  day  of  April?  i 

A.  Well,  that  is  the  time  I  would  say  he  looked  the  worst;  there-  ! 
might  have  been  other  days  that  there  was  some  signs.        .  .  ^ 
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But  do  you  remember  any  day  on  which  you  noticed  any  signs 
indicated  to  you  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  ? 
,    Well,  I  would  say  that  one  or  two  days  prior  to  that  it  looked  to 
iss  though  he  had  been  taking  some  liquor. 

It  didnt  look  though  as  if  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

No;  not  so  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing. 

I  want  to  pin  you  down  to  the  dates. 

I  wont  swear  as  to  the  dates. 

Do  you  remember  what  case  it  was?   . 

I  don't  remember;  it  was  somewhere  about  the  first  of  April, — 
fut  the  latter  part  of  March  or  first  of  April. 

You  can't  recollect  any  of  the  cases  ? 

No;  I  don't  recollect  any  of  those  cases,  because  I  never  tried  to 
interested  in  any  of  those  cases  at  all. 

Now,  at  these  particular  times,  you  say,  you  won't  say  that  he 
intoxicated  ? 

Previous  to  the  thiid? 

Yes,  previous  to  the  third;  you  won't  say  that  he  was  intoxicated, 
onlv  that  he  had  been  drinking  liquors  ? 

Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 

That  is  your  testimony  ?    A.    Yes. 

Now  at  these  times  what  was  it  that  made  you  think  he  had  been 
did  you  smell  his  breath  ? 

No;  the  appearance  of  .the  man  was  all  I  could  tell  about. 

How  was  his  appearance? 

Well,  like  a  man  who  had  been  taking  liquor. 

Well,  how  did  he  appear? 

Well,  the  actions  and  the  general  appearance, — that  is  all  I 
Id  say. 

Well,  how  did  he  act? 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  you  a  description;  he  acted  a 
different  ftom  what  he  did  the  first  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  days. 

Wasn't  it  that  he  was  a  little  more  free,  and  got  to  joking  a  little 
than  at  first? 

Oh,  I  don't  know  as  that  would  make  any  difference.    I  could 
say  that  was  the  cause. 

.   Well,  I  say,  wasn't  that  all  the  difference  in  his  actions,  that  they 
a  Uttle  more  free  and  easy  ? 

I  could  not  say  that  was  the  cause. 

Will  you  say  that  it  was  not  the  case? 

No,  I* would  not  say  that  was  the  case;  it  might  have  been,  but 
lont  say  so. 

X  I  ask  you  if  that  was  not  the  only  thing  you  noticed  different  in 
actions  after  that  first  week, — ^that  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  more  firee 
easy  and  more  jocose  ? 

Well,  he  might  have  been  a  little  more  but  I  thought  he  had 
taking  some  liquor,  because  his  general  appearance  was  a  little  dif- 
it 

What  was  it  in  his  general  appearance  that  was  different? 

Well,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  sober  man 
one  who  is  drunk. 
.   Well,  tell  it  then  ? 

WeU,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  particu- 
(USopence. 
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Q.    So  that  you  didn't  notice  anything  out  of  the  way? 

A .    No.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  charge  of  the  ccmrt,- 
have. 

Q.     Now,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  time  that  other  case  you  have 
red  to  came  up, — ^the  one  in  which  an  answer  was  allowed  to  be  am< 
ed, — ^there  was  a  pretty  hotly  contested  argument,  was  there  not? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  argument  about  it  and  a 
many  authorities  read  about  it. 

Q.     A  prettv  heavy  outside  pressure  in  the  case,  was  there  not? 

A.     I  don't  tnow  anything  about  the  outside  pressure.    There 
have  been,  I  don't  know. 

Q.     Now  you  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with  the  judge  in 
case. 

A.     I  couldn't  say  that  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  with  the  judge  daring 
argument  of  that  case?    . 

A.     I  cannot  answer  that  except  in  a  general  way;    I  cannot  go 
the  details  and  answer  it  except  in  a  general  way,    I  didn't  notice^ 
thing  in  particular  only  just  this  one  time  I  am  speaking  of,  stiU 
looked  to    me  as  though  he  had  been  taking  some  liquor,  but  I  oou! 
state  positively  that  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way. 

Q.     Was  it  in  his  actions  or  language  that  you  noticed  it? 

A.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.     Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  vou  told  me  in  your  oflfice  in  Wi 
when  I  was  down  there  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago  (to  copy 
record)  that  the  only  time  you  could  say  Judge  Cox  was  intoxi4 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  the  bench  was  on  the  morning  of  ^ 
third? 

A.  Well,  that  is  the  only  time  I  am  swearing  positively  to. 
said,  there  were  other  times  when  I  thought  he  had  taken  liquor, 
wouldn't  swear  positively  to  any  time  except  that;  that  is  what  I 
then  and  state  still. 

Q.    Then  you  would  not  swear  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Mi 
or  intoxicated  at  any  time  except  on  that  third  day  of  April? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  won't  swear  positively  to  anything  but  to  that  day. 

BE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.     When  you  answered  the  question  of  the  counsel  that  you  not 
nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  judge,  did  you  mean  to  be  und< 
that  you  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  except  what  you  noticed,- 
the  judge  appeared  to  have  been  taking  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.     I  say  there  was  nothing  unusual  except  that  he  had  been 
some  liquor. 

Q.  That  you  mean  to  apply  to  all  his  questions, — ^that  there 
"  nothing  out  of  the  way  ?" 

A.     Yes,  except  as  to  this  particular  day. 

Q.  State  the  particulars  about  your  going  to  the  hotel;  you  stal 
counsel  that  you  could  state  the  particulars  of  going  to  the  hotel 
the  judge;  you  may  state  to  them  ? 

A.     Well,  I  told  him  I  went  up  there  with  him.    All  the  partis 
that  there  were  about  it  I  took  Judge  Cox  up  to  his  room  at  the  holel 
took  him  into  his  room  and  told  him  "  you  want  to  stay  here 
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Q,   Now,  what  was  there  in  his. actions? 

A.   Well;  I  thought  he  acted,  that  is,  he  ruled  and  talked  aUttlemprt. 

"y  than  he  haa  on  other  days;  that  was  all. 
Q.    And  that  was  all  ? 

A.    That  was  all;  it  looked  to  me  that  way; 

Q.   That  was  all,  as  far  as  his  language  and  actions  were  concerned  7. 
A.    Well,  that  is  all  that  I  could  say  now. 
Q.    At  these  times,  you  say  that  he  was  not,  in  your  judgment,  in^ 

icated;  but  you  coufd see  that  he  had  been  drinking? 
A.    Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  "intoxicated;"  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
» was  not  drinking  at  all  ? 
Q.    No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  had  not  been  drinking  at  all,  be- 

if  he  had  been  drinking  liquor,  of  course  he  had  been  drinking. 
A.    Of  course. 

Q.   You  know  what  we  mean  by  the  word  intoxicated?    A.    Yes. 
Q.    Were  his  mental  faculties  clouded  ? 
A   Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  they  were  clouded;  they  were  not,  but 

looked  to  me  as  though  he  had  taken  some  liquor,  more  or  less;  I  don't 

w  how  much. 

Q.   Were  his  body  facilities  weakened  in  any  way  ? 
A.    Well,  not  that  I  could  see? 
.Q.   Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  really  a  mere  impression  that  you 

"  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  taking  liquors? 

A    Yes;  you  might  say  it  was  a  mere  impression,  or  rather  a  general 

pression. 

Q.   Now,  we  come  down  to  the  third  day  of  April.    I  think  you 

'  fix)m  your  book  that  the  witness  Patrick  Powers  wfi^  examined .  on 
part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  morning  ? 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   That  is  really  the  fact  too,  isn't  it?    A    Yes,  sir. 

Q   There  was  no  cross-examination  before  it  came  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Manager ^HicKs.  Just  look  at  your  book  and  see  whether  you 
[tetify  he  was  examined  or  cross-examined  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     He  did  that. 

A   He  was  called  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  I  said. 

Q.  There  is  nothing   about  cross-examination,  is  there,  at  that  par* 

alartime? 

A.   The  records  say  he  was  called  and  examined  on  the  part  of  the 

lintiff. 

0-   You  run  down  further  and  see  if  at  the  next  adjournment  it  does 
appear  that  then  he  was  cross-examined. 

A.   There  is  no  record  of  the  cross-examination  of  Patrick  Power  in 
evening  ? 

Q.  On  the  3rd  day  of  April,  in  the  morning,  the  case  of  Powers  vs. 
Herman  was  called;  have  you  got  any  distinct  recollection  of  your  own 
Nto  who  it  was  that  was  examining  the  witness  that  morning? 

A.   I  would  not  say  who  commenced  the  examination. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  .recollection  of  your  own  in  regard  to  who 
*uniined  the  witness  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April  ? 
.'  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  who  commenced  the  examination;  I  was  at- 
tadiog  to  my  own  business  and  I  was  not  paying  any  particular  atten- 
pDQ  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses;  I  don't  recollect  thatparticulfur 
ftttofthecaae. 

'  Q*  How  long  did  that  morning  session  last? 
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Q.    And  you  stated  in  reply  to  questions  twice  that  that  was  all 
made  you  think  so.     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was  all,  or  that  that 
aU  you  can  frame  into  words  ?    A.     And  his  appearance,  I  said. 

Q.     His  general  deportment  and  appearance  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  the  fact  that  he  talked  rapidly  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  when  his  teeth  were  out  that  was  different 
in  his  speech  from  what  you  took  to  indicate  intoxication?  \ 

A.     1  think  there  was  ;  I  don't  think  he  could  talk  so  distiactlT 
That  was  after  he  went  up  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Arctandbb.    With  his  teeth  out  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  could  talk  so  distinctly. 

Senator  Powers.  But  on  the  third,  was  there  anything  different 
his  speech  ? 

A.  No ;  I  dicTn't  know  anything  at  all  about  his  teeth  until  I  w< 
up  into  his  room  ;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  he  took  th 
out  in  my  presence. 

Q.     Was  there  any  flushed  or  florid  appearance  in  his  counte: 
on  the  third  ? 

A.  Why,  yes;  His  countenance  showed — well,  as  I  said  before,  he 
the  appearance  of  a  man  being  up  over  night  and  having  been 

Q.     Bleared  eyes? 

A.    Y'es,  hair  hanging  down;  his  eyes  kind  o'  hung  down. 

Q.     Indicating  a  kind  of  muddled  condition  of  the  brain  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that, — whether  it  was  muddled  or 
you  might  call  it. 

Q.     Well,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  really  desire  to  lea 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  court  that  th 
was  absolutely  nothing  excepting  rapidity  of  speech  which  indi 
intoxicfliion,  or  that  that  was  all  you  could  frame  into  a  descripti^ 
of  his  condition. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  he  was  a  person  competent  to  do  business 
that  time, — particularly  sitting  in  a  judge's  seat. 

Q.  Now,  could  the  use  of  any  narcotic  poison, — anything  excel) 
liquor  ever  produce  the  eflects  that  you  noticed, — morphine  or  anyt^ 
of  that  sort  ? 

A.  Well,  it  would  have  to  have  been  pretty  powerfal  if  it  had,  ^ 
should  think.     I  don't  know,  I  am  no  chemist,  or  doctor  or  anyHiing.    I 

Q.  After  having  your  mind  refreshed  with  these  questions  and  \o€lm 
ing  at  your  record,  do  you  feel  any  moral  doubt  at  all  in  reference  to  fail 
being  drunk  at  that  time.     A.     Do  I  feel  what  ?  ^ 

Q.     Any  doubt  morally  ? 

A.     I  have  no  doubt,  no,  sir, — ^not  in  my  own  mind. 

Q.     No  doubt  at  all?    A.     No  doubt. 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  us  to  understand  that  rapidity  of  speech 
all  the  indication  there  was  of  intoxication  ? 

A.     No;    his  general  appearance,  and  taking  all  the  surroun 
things  together;  tnat  is  what  I  mean;  I  say  I  am  not  able  to  exp 
this  intelligently  to  the  Senators. 

Q.     I  think  the  report  would  show  that  in  response  to  one  quesi 
you  answered  in  that  way, — ^that  there  was  nothing  excepting  rapidity 
speech  ? 

A.  And  general  appearance.  I  should  have  added,  if  I  did  not, " 
his  general  appearance." 

Wc.  Manager  Hicks.    In  this  expression  you  have  used  ^'noihixig  ol 
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the  way,"  did  you  intend  to  be  understood  that  if  a  person  had  been 
inkiDg^slightly,  so  that  he  was  slightly  affected  by  liquor,  yet  not  so 
,  ected  s^  to  behave  unseemly  or  improperly,  that  there  was  nothing 
ioniofthe  way? 
A-    Oh,  I  should  think  so;  that  is  the  way  I  desire  to  be  understood. 
By  Mr.  Arctander.    That  the  effect  of  the  liquor  could  not  be  notic- 
ed; that  is  what  you  mean,  isn't  it  ? 
A.    There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  as  I  said  before. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Do  vou  niean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be 
noticed? 
A.    It  might  have  been  noticed  but  still  I  couldn't  say  that  there  was 
ly thing  uitbecoming  or  out  of  the  way. 

Sir.  Arctander.    We  desire,  in  connection  with  this  witness'  testi- 

ny  to  obtain  for  future  use  in  the  case  a  certified  copy  of  the  minutes 

that  term;  and  would  ask  what  the  practice  would  be  in  such  cases, — 

hether  the  court  could  save  us  the  trouble  of  subpoenaing  the  witness 

again  for  the  defense.     Could  the  witness  be  directed  to  furnish  a 

ed  copy  of  the  court  minutes  of  that  term  ? 

The  President.    That  course  will  doubtless  be  adopted  if  the  record 

desired. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  desire  to  use  them. 
We  simply  desire  the  clerk's  minutes  of  the  term  held  at  Waseca,  at 

term  specified  in  the  articles. 

The  President.    Counsel  for  the  defense  desires  the  witness  who  has 

testified,  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Waseca  county,  to  furnish  for  the 

of  counsel,  a  certified  copy  of  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  term  of 

in  regard  to  which  he  has  testified.     Unless  objection  is  made  and 

ess  it  is  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hayden  will  be  so  di- 

'  bv  the  Chair. 

WILLIAM  BLOWERS. 

rom  and  examined  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified. 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  IVIanager  Hicks. 

Q.    What  is  your  place  of  residence?    A.     1  live  in  Waseca. 
Q.    Your  occupation  ?    A.     I  am  a  mason  by  trade. 
Q.    What  was  your  business  during  the  months  of  March  and  April 
m  the  year  1879  ? 
A.    I  was  marshal  in  Waseca  at  that  time  for  two  years. 

City  Marshal?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  know  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  respondent? 

I  have  seen  him  a  few  times. 

Did  you  see  him  at  Waseca  during  the  term  of  court  he  held 
in  March  and  April  1879  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Did  you,  during  that  time,  see  him  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

Yes,  sir  ;  I  did. 
Q.    How  many  times  ?    A.     Oh  !  several  nights. 
Q.    At  what  time  ? 

A.    Oh!   from  after  court  adjourned  until  probably  two  or  three 
o'dock  in  the  morning. 
'Q.    Did  you  see  him  drinking  liquors  as  late  as  two  or  three  o'clock 
II  file  morning  at  any  time  during  liie  term  of  court  ? 
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A.    Yes,  sir  ;  I  have. 

Q.    When  and  where  was  that,  as  near  as  you  can  state  ? 

A.     In  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon. 

Q.  Did  yell,  at  that  term  of  court,  see  him  in  a  state  of  intoxicationj 
at  any  time?    A.    Yes,  sir  ;  I  have. 

Q.     How  many  times  ?    A.    Well,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Will  you  state  his  condition  ;  where  was  it  and  when  waa  it,  aa< 
near  as  you  recollect?  and  what  was  his  condition  after? 

A.  It  was  pretty  late, — or  early  in  the  morning;  it  was  after  twelw 
o'clock  at  night. 

Q.     And  where  ? 

A.     It  was  in  the  saloon  of  HaU  &  Smith. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition  ? 

A.  Well,  his  condition  was  so  he  was  pretty  well  "  heeled,"  or  pretty ^ 
well  intoxicated.  I 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  on  the  day  on  which  court  was  adjourned  m\ 
the  morning  on  account  of  his  intoxication?  | 

A.     No,  sir.     I  didn't  attend  court  at  all.  *  j 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  the  night  before  that;  did  yon 
hear  of  the  occasion  at  that  time,  of  his  having  to  adjourn  court  on  B&i 
count  of  being  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  heard  something    about  it.     I  don't  know  anything  about  i 
myself. 

Q-    Now,  then,  on  the  day  or  two  before  that  do  you  remember 
having  seen  the  respondent  ? 

A.     Well,  I  have  seen  him  several  evenings, — I  don't  remember  wi 
evening  exactly, — I  know  court  was  in  session  there,    I  can't  fix 
date. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  time  when  he  first  came  there  to  b 
court? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.    Was  it  during  the  holding  of  the  second  or  the  third  week  of 
term  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  it  was  along  the  latter  part  of  the  tenn. 

Q.    About  what  part  of  the  term  was  it  that  you  saw  him  in  this 
loon,  intoxicated  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  ?  | 

A.  Well,  it  was  along  the  latter  part,  I  don't  know  exactly  the  dates.; 
I  have  no  recollection  of  dates. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  with 
gard  to  the  respondent's  intoxication  in  the  city  during  that  term 
court? 

Mr.  Arctander.    Wait ;  we  object  to  that  bb  immaterial  and  i 
vant. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    We  withdraw  it.    (After  consultation  mth 
Managers)  Well,  we  will  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that  as  being  incompetent,  irrelev 
and  immaterial.    Upon  that  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words,     I  claim,  yoi 
honor,  this  would  be  mauufacturing  testimony.     Here  is  not  a  quest! 
of  fact  as  to  anything  this  defendant  did,  but  it  is  sought  to  bring  befi 
this  senate  here  what  this  witness  said  upon  some  occasion  to  the  may^ 
of  the  city,  and  that,  certainly,  cannot  be  material  in  this  case  ;  it 
have  no  weight.     Declarations  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent  would 
admissable  ;  if  he  made  any  declarations  it  would  be  perfectly  pro 
that  those  should  be  brought  into  court,  but  nobody  dse  can  go 
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make  declarationfi  and  then  bring  them  into  court.    What  this  witness 
Eaid  to  the  mayor  and  what  the  mayor  said  to  the  witness  certainly  has 
DO  beariag  on  the  case,  and  never  would  be  received  in  any  court  of  jus- 
'  tice  as  testimony  at  all.    Now  if  it  cannot  be  received  in  court,  I  appre- 
hend uader  the  rules  of  court  laid  down,  it  won't  be  received  here. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    May  it  please  the  court — 
The  President.    The  Chair  must  over-rule  the  objection-     If  the  wit- 
ness had  arrested  him  it  would  certainly  be  competent  to  testify  that  he 
took  any  steps  or  acted  in  any  way  by  reason  of  the  intoxication  ;  the 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  proper  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. 
Senator  Hinds.    Mr.  President — 

The  President.  Before  the  Senator  proceeds  the  Chair  would  state 
that  in  making  these  rulings  the  Chair  does  so  tp  save  time,  in  case  all 
th«e  points  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  ;  but  upoi^  any  and  all 
occasions  the  Chair  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  submit  to  any  questions  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  ruling,  whether  made  or  not  made. 

[  Senator  Hinds.  If  I  understand  the  decision  of  the  Chair  correctly, 
'*  is  founded  upon  the  undei-standing  that  the  prosecution  will  show  fur- 
icr  than  this  question  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  is  that  the  com- 
fcdnt  made  to  the  mayor  was  followed  up  by  some  direct  act  in  which 
jBie  respondent  himself  participated.  For  instance,  that  a  complaint 
1WS  made,  and  an  arrest  .followed  upon  it,  a  plea  of  guilty  followed 
the  complaint,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  that  produces  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  respondent.  Unless  the  State  are  prepared  to 
Mm  something  besides  the  mere  complaint  of  this  witness  to  the  may- 
^,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly  incompetent,  because  it  does  not 
wimect  the  respondent  in  any  degree  with  what  this  witness  said  to  the 
■ftayor,  unless  it  was  followed  up  by  some  act  in  which  the  respondent 
ticipated.  For  instance,  the  complaint  may 'have  been  made  in  a 
d  form  ;  the  respondent  may  have  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  in- 
■  toxication,  or  to  drunkenness,  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  something  like 
ttat  And  unless,  I  say  again,  the  State  are  prepared  to  follow  that  up 
*iRih  Bomething  to  connect  the  respondent  with  it,  it  seems  to  me  clearly 
incompetent  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  managers,  I  de- 
tte  to  state  that  this  witness  has  been  a  difficult  witness  for  us  to  find  ; 
W  that  he  has  endeavored  to  elude  us  at  all,  but  that  he  has  changed 
Keplac^  of  residence  lately,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  produced  his 
attendance  here.     He  has  just  come  into  the  room,  and  I  have  had  no 
personal  examination  of  the  witness,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  state, 
^f  do  we  expect  to  prove  that  this  was  followed  up  by  anv  act  of  arrest 
J^the  marshal,  or  by  any  plea  on  the  part  of  the  respondent.     I  with- 
the  question  as  soon  as  offered,  because  in  my  judgment,  it  was  not 
jwapetent,  but  renewed  it  at  the  suggestion  of  my  brother  managers 
BO  insisted  upon  it.     I  did  hope,  however,  to  draw  out  the  fact  as  far 
'  possible,  in  order  to  show  that  the  respondent,  when  he  was  acting  so 
liar  upon  the  bench,  was  not  doing  so  from  the  effects  of  a  boil,  or 
i  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  front  teeth,  but  from  the  effects  of  drink- 
whisky  at  late  hours  at  night,  and  was  performing  in  the  streets  of 
®cca ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  report  this  man  to  the  mayor,  as  a  per- 
'  who  was  guilty  of 'disorderly  conduct,  and  would  follow  it  up  by 
ibsA  if  4he  mayor  found  him  again  in  that  condition,  he  would 
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have  him  arrested.    We  cannot  go  to  the  length  that  the  Senator 
Scott  says  we  ought  to  go  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  question  is  in< 
petent.     I  press  it,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  managers. 

The  President.     The  matter  of  putting  the  question  will  be  subi 
ted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     There  is  one  theory  upon  which  this  might 
admissible  and  that  is  that  it  might  fix  the  time;  or  we  might  be  able 
fix  the  time  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
this  time,  who  may  perhaps  remember  the  day  upon  which  it  occui 
It  might  be  competent  in  that  light. 

The  President.    The  Chair  did  not  understand  the  counsel  to  wii 
draw  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    No,  sir;  we  press  it. 

Mr.  Allis.     Mr.  President,  are  you  about  to  submit  the  question 
the  Senate? 

The  President.    Remarks  can  be  heard  from  members  as  well 
counsel. 

Mr.  Allis.    Suppose  a  complaint  had  been  made  by  the 
against  the  respondent  in  this  case  for  disorderly  conduct  and  that 
had  been  arrested  or  convicted  of  it,  ^vill  it  be  pretended  that  record 
be  offered  as  evidence  in  this  Senate  ?    The  question  for  this  Senate 
determine  is  whether  he  was  intoxicated  or  not.    Now  the  fact  of  a 
plaint  being  made  there,  or  any  action  had  there,  that  question  cei 
is  no  proof  whatever  of  intoxication,  the  question  to  be  submitted] 
this  Senate. 

The  President.  The  chair  will  state  in  explanation  of  its  action, 
the  witness  was  asked  to  testify  what  he  did  and  learned  while  in 
performance  of  his  duty  as  marshal;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ,CI 
that  this  complaint  that  he  made  to  the  mayor  of  the  condition  of 
respondent  was  a  coniplaint  made  officially  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  The  Chair  therefore  rules  that  it  is  competent  for  him  to  si 
what  he  did,  but  the  Chair  submits  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sei 
The  question  is  shall  the  question  be  put  ? 

The  question  was  then  read  by  tne  Reporter,  as  follows:  Did 
make  any  complaint  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  with  regard  to  the  res] 
dent's  intoxication  in  the  city  during  that  term  of  court  ? 

The  President.    A  vote  of  "aye"  will  be  taken  as  being  in  favor 
allowing  the  question. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  8,  and  nays  18,  as  follows; 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Johnson  F.  I.,  Macdonald,  McLaughlin,  Officer,  ShaUeen, 
fanv,  Wheat  and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hii 
Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Mealey,  MiUer, 
rison,  Perkins,  Rice,  Shaller  and  Wilson. 

The  President.    It  is  decided  by  8  "  yeas  "  to  18  "  nays  "  that 
question  shall  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks  : 

Q.    Mr.  Blowers,  will  you  state  to  the  senate  as  near  as  you  can, 
the  appearance  of  the  respondent,  what  the  degree  of  intoxication  of 
respondent  was  at  any  of  these  times ;  take  the  worst  instance  that 
remember? 

A.    Well,  I  should  judge  that  he  was  pretty  drunk  when  he  had' 
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|i?e  a  gentleman  take  him  home  or  take  him  to  the  hotel — ^the  night- 
nichmaD. 

Q.   The  night-watchman  ?    Yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  Baker. 
'Q.   Tbe  city  watchman?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

^  Q.   Where  was  this  he  took  him  from  ?    A.    From  Mr.  Hall's  saloon, 
f  Q.   At  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  was  this  ? 
[  A   It  was  at  night,  about — well,  it  was  betwixt  one  and  two. 
f  Q.    Do  you  remember  any  other  instance  of  intoxication  ? 
I  A   WeD,  I  saw  him  several  times  there,  but  I  never  saw  him  as  bad 
to  that,  as  I  know  of.  , 

r  Q.   That  was  the  worst  instance  ? 

A   That  is  the  worst  I  ever  seen  him. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION . 

By  Mr.  Arctander  : 

Q.   Now,  Mr.  Blowers,  how  many  times  did  you  see  him  under  the 

Inence  of  liquor  in  the  evening? 

Well,  sir,  I  would  not  say  exactly  how  many  times  ;  four  or  five 
IBX  times  I  have  seen  him.     I  was  around  pretty  late  nights  myself. 
Q.   That  is,  generally,  at  what  time  was  it  ? 
A   Oh !  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later. 
0-    It  was  always  after  court  had  adjourned  for  the  day  ? 
..   Yes ;  all  I  seen  him  would  be  in  the  evening  after  court  would  eb 
>imied. 

Yon  never  saw  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication  during  the  day  or 
the  time  when  court  was  in  session? 
No,  sir.     I  did  not  attend  court  at  all. 
;ft.   Well,  I  mean  in  the  recess  ;    A.    No.  sir.       Jf\ 
ji.   Now,  you  are  not  sure  I  suppose,  what  day  tmfifW^  that  you  saw 

at  the  time  you  claim  he  was  intoxicated  ?        jT  **     ^ 
I A   No,  I  am  not  sure  what  date  it  was,  i 

iir   Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  or  can  ^ou  state  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not 
^^  at  this  time  when  you  saw  him  intoxicated  was  in  tti?  evening  that 
court  had  adjourned  in  the  forenoon  ?      ^  *'    ^ 

I  Yes,  I  saw  him  that  evening^  but  it  was  not  th^m  evenings  I  seen 
i;  1  seen  him  that  evening  too. 
|.  Was  it  the  evening  berore  that  night  ? 
A   Well,  it  was  some  evening  before  that;  I  don't  just  know  the 
or  remember  what  evening  it  was  because  I  seen  him  several 

Q.  What  was  the  Judge  doing  generally  when  you  saw  him  there  in 
Bight? 
:A   WeU,  he  was  playing  cards  and  drinking. 
^  Was  it  in  the  saloon?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
^   Wasnt  it  sir,  in  a  private  room  back  of  the  saloon  ? 
I A   Well,  it  was  a  room  right  next  door;  there  was  nothing  private 
about  it,  any  man  could  walk  out  and  in. 

'  W^aant  it  a  room  that  was  kept  off  by  itself, — ^it  wasn't  in  the  sa- 
that  he  was  playing  ? 
Oh,  no;  he  was  playing  in  a  room  right  next  to  the  saloon. 
Was  the  door  closed  between  that  room  and  the  saloon? 
A   Oh,  it  was  sometimes,  yes. 
Q-   Now,  who  did  you  see  him  in  company  there  with? 
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A.    Oh,  parttea  around  town  there;  some  of  the  boye.    I  saw  him 
Mr.   Dan  Murphy  together  conBiderable, — Dan  Murphy,  the  depi 
Bheriflf  there. 
Q.    Who  else? 

A.    Oh,  I  don't  just  remember  their  names;  I  seen  a  great 
there. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     McGovern  ? 
A.     Him  and  McGovern  was  around  considerable. 
Whodse? 

I  seen  him  and  Mr.  Collester  around  considerable. 
George  N.  Baxter, — did  you  see  him  around  with  him  ? 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  know  that  gentleman. 
Do  you  know  Thomas  White  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
You  saw  him  around  with  him,  did  you  not,  some  of  these  nights' 
I  think  I  have;  yes,  I  know  I  have. 
Now,  did  you  stay  around  in  the  saloon  there  for  any  length 


A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

time? 

A.    Oh,  no;  I  was  in  and  out  there;  backwards  and  forwards, 
didn't  stay  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  .  Did  you  ever  see  the  Judge  during  any  of  those  nights  when 
were  there,  drinking  at  the  bar  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  have  drank  with  him  at  the  bar. 

Q.    Was  that  this  night  you  said  he  got  pretty  full, — "  pretty 
heelpd?' 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

^Q.    That  was  the  night  you  drank  with  him? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  much  had  you  been  drinking  that  night  yourself? 

A.    Oh,  well;  JU^t^  a  little. 

,0,    Yes;.  you0ff^  pretty  well  heeled,"  too;  wasn't  you? 

A.     Not  very 

Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  l^ct  that  this  night  you  were  so  drunk  you 
hardly  see  ? 

A.    Oh,  no  ;  jgrou.  are  Mistaken. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  thatithp  boys  that  night  put  up  a  job  upon  yotr 
have  Mx  Baken  take.you  .home ? 

A.     No,  sir.  ^ 

Q    You  are  posifeiye  of  that  ?    A.     I  am  certain  of  that. 

Q..    Will  you  swear  Baker  did  not  take  you  home?    A.    Yes^  sir. 

Q.    You  will  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  you  had  drank  considerable  that  night? 

A.    Oh,  I  drank  a  little,  certainly. 

Q.    What  do 'you  -mean  by  a  little?    How  many  times   did 
drink? 

A.    Oh,  I  drank  two  or  three  times  ;  three  or  four  times  probably. 

Q.     During  the  day  ?    A.    That  evening. 

Q.     What  did  you  drink, — whisky  ?    A*     Well,  I  drank  beer 
of  the  time,  and  whisky,  took  a  cigar. 

Q.     How  many  times  did  you  take  beer? 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  just  remember  how  many  times. 

Q.     How    many    times    whisky  ?    A.    Well,  two   or  three   fhtdk 
know  of. 

Q.    Two  or  three  you  know  of?        A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  several  others  you  don't  remember  of? 
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A.    Well,  I  think  I  remember  them. 

Q,    Pretty  good  horns  ?    A.    Well,  they  wasnt  very  large. 

Q.    Nothing  extraordinarily  large?    A.    No. 

Q.  What  did  the  judge  drink  that  night  when  you  drank  at  the  bar? 
Didn^  he  drink  beer. 

A.  Well,  he  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle  I  did  ;  I  didn't  call  it  beer. 
Tour  or  five  of  ub  drank  there.  We  called  for  whisky.  I  thought  it 
iras ;  it  tasted  like  it. 

Q.    Would  you  be  positive  that  the  Judge  drank  whisky  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  standing  on  one  side  of  him  and  Mr.  Murphy  on  the 
4ther  lide; 

Q.    And  you  remember  certainly  that  he  drank  whisky  ? 

A    Well,  I  think  he  did  ;  he  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle. 
■   Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  he  was  sitting  there  at  the  time  in 
&at  room  playing  cards,  in  the  evening,  that  he  usually  drank  beer  al- 

A  He  Tiiight  have  drank  beer  several  times  ;  I  don't  say  but  what 
^did. 

Q.  Now^  this  time  you  saw  him  drink  at  the  bar  was  the  only  time 
you  saw  him  drink  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  drinking  in  other  rooms  ;   I  saw  him  have  bottles  of 
in  there.  .  I  saw  him  drink  beer  with  the  rest. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Him  drink  anything  else  except  when  you  saw  him 
IMke  this  glass  of  whisky  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  drink  other  liquors, — I  did'nt  see  him 
,driiik  any  more  liquor  that  night  at  the  bar.  I  saw  him  drink  beer  at 
Ifae  table  that  night. 

Q.    This  was  the  time  you  claim  he  was  pretty  well  heeled  ? 

A    Yes,  air. 

Q.    And  when  did  he  go  home  ? 

A    Wdl,  it  was  somewhere  'twixt  one  and  two  o'clock, — somewhere 
there.  ' 

Q.    Now,  sir,  could  not  Judge  Cox  walk? 

A    Oh,  he  could  walk — yes. 

Q.    Walk  without  taking  in  all  the  sidewalk,  could'nt  he  ? 

A  Well,  I  don't  know,  the  sidewalk  would  have  to  be  pretty  wide. 
It  would  want  to  be  more  than  a  six-foot  walk. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  night  was  that? 

A,    I  don't  just  remember  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was. 

Q.    Wasnt  it  a  very  dark  night? 

A.    It  might  have  been;  I  wouldn't  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.    Dont  you  remember  it  from  the  fact  that  the  watchman  you 
of  was  the  watchman  from  the  hotel? 

A.    Well,  he  was  there  some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  time  he 
t. 

Q.    Well,  he  was  the  watchman  of  the  hotel,  wasn't  he? 

A    No,  he  was  hired  by  the  city.     He  wasn't  hired  by  the  hotel. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  watchmau  there  that  night  had  a  lan- 
tern there  with  him,  do  you  remember  that? 

A.    He  didn't  have  a  lantern  when  I  seen  him. 

Qp    Didn't  you  see  him  when  he  and  Judge  Cox  went  home  together? 

A.  I  seen  them  when  they  went  down;  he  didn't  have  anv  lantern 
tflicn? 

Q.    You  didn't  see  him  when  he  walked  home  wiUi  Judge  Cox  at  all, 

^ jrou  ? 
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A.    I  seen  him  when  he  went  down  to  the  hotd^ 

Q.    With  Judge  Cox  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now;  they  simply  walked  up  to  the  hotel  together? 

A.    They  went  down  to  the  hotel  together,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  no  taking  him  up  carorrying  him  ? 

A.     Oh,  he  didn't  carry  him,  no. 

Q.    Did  anybody  else  go  along  except  Judge  Cox  and  the  watchi 

A.    I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.    Didn't  those  folks  that  was  playing  cards  go  up  too? 

A.    They  went  up  as  far  as  the  corner. 

A.     I  met  them  on  the  corner  of  the  street  when  they  were  going  d< 
to  the  hotel. 

Q.    Then  all  you  know  about  it  is  that  they  were  in  company, 
watchman  and  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    I  saw  Mr.  Baker  have  hold  of  his  arm  going  down  to  the  hoteLi 

Q.    Anybody  else  along  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  any\)ody  else  around.    There  was  some  parties 
out  afterwards  and  went  down  the  street. 

Q.    Did  those  parties  have  the  Judge  by  the  arm? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  they  didn't? 

A.    No,  I  would  not;  but  I  happened  to  stand  right  at  the  ooi 
when  they  went  along  down. 

Q.     Now  then  all  there  is  to  this  here  of  the  watchman  taking 
around  is  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  and  him  walk  arm  in  arm  up  to 
hotel? 

A.    I  saw  them  arm  in  arm.     I  know  he  was  full,  because  I 
him  inside  before  they  came  out  there. 

Q.     But  that  is  all  you  know  about  his  taking  him  to  the  hotel? 

X    That  is  all  I  know  about  his  taking  him. 

Q.     He  went  with  him  or  took  him,  just  which  you  are  a  mind 
call  it?    Probably  Judde  Cox  took  him  with  him? 

A.    He  might  have,  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.    Now,  going  up  there  that  way,  what  did  Judge  Cox  do,  if 
thing  ? 

A.    He  staggered  along  the  sidewalk. 

Q.    Staggered?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  will  swear  he  staggered  will  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  will. 

Q.    Isn't  it  the  fact  that  it  was  a  dark  night— had  just  been  rail 
and  was  slippery  on  the  sidewalk  ? 

A.    Well,  it  might  have  been  just  raining;  I  don't  remember  in 
gard  to  that. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  away  up  there  from  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon  to  get 
to  the  hotel  there  is  two  or  three  places  where  you  have  to  step  do^ 

A.    There  is  one  plaae,  yes. 

Q.    One  place  then  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     I  noticed  that,  one  night  I  was  there  and  I  wasn't  drunk  eil 
Now  it  was  near  by  that  wasn't  it? 

A.    I  seen  them  right  by  the  corner  at  Trowbridge's  brick  buildii 

Q.    That  is  one  of  these  places  ? 

A.    No  it  was  down  four  or  five  or  six  doors  below,  that  the  step  is. 
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RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "pretty  well  heeled ?  " 

A.    Well,  I  mean  a  man  is  pretty  drunk.    Tiiat  is  what  I  mean  by  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw  McGovern  with  the  Judge  there  one  night  ? 
I    A.    Well,  yes,  I  have  have  seen  him  there  with  him. 

Q.    What  is  his  name  ?    A.    Peter  McGovern.    He  is  a  lawyer  there. 
!   Q.    County  attorney  ?    A.     He  is  county  attorney  or  was. 
i   Mr.  Arctander. 

[  Q.    The  next  morAing  you  did  not  see  Judge  Cox  at  all  did  you  ? 
I   A.    I  don't  think  I  did — yes  I  did  too. 

I   Q.    Do  y^ou  know  whether  he  was  all  right  in  the  morring  again  ? 
[a.    I  se^n  him  the  next  morning;  I  Baw  him  down  at  theBourt  house; 
I  was  down  there  on  some  business;  I  went  to  see  Dan.  Murphy  about 
inmething. 

Q.    He  appeared  all  right  then  didnt  he? 

A-    Well,  I  thought  he  was. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Did  you  see  the  Judge  drink  at  any. 
lime  during  the  day  time  there  ? 

A-    No,  1  never  did.     I  never  was  around  where  he  was. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Newell  was  here  called  by  the  clerk  but  he 

d  not  appear. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  desire  to  state  that  Mr.  Newell  is  the  cashier 

a  bank  which  had  its  annual  meeting  on  the  10th,  and  he  requested 

to  give  him  a  little  lee-way  if  possible.     I  understand  he  will  be  in 

the  train  positively  as  long  as  he  did  not  reach  here  this  noon.     He 

to  be  here  at  noon  to-day.     If  the  senate  are  willing  I  think  it 

nld  &cilitate  matters  by  letting  us  take  up  witnesses  on  the  next 

Senator  Campbell.  I  move  that  the  counsel  have  permission  to  take 
Wp  the  next  article. 

Tlie  Presidem.  It  will  be  understood  as  the  sense  of  the  senate  if 
is  no  objection  heard. 

3Ir,  Allis.     That  will  be  the  third  article  ? 

^Ir.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  the  clerk,  Mr. 
Harden,  called  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  this  paper.  He  desires  to 
p  home.    It  affects  a  future  article. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hayden  was  then  re-called  and  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  (Witness  shown  a  paper.)  Mr.  Hayden, 
you  mav  state  what  the  paper  is  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  'fhis  is  the  case  of  Earnest  Albricht  et  cd.  against  Seth  W.  Long 
itfiL 

Q.    What  is  the  paper  ? 

A.    It  is  one  of  the  files  of  the  court  in  that  case. 

^Ir.  Manager  Hicks.  We  desire  to  have  it  marked  to  identify  it,  at 
fiiis  time.  The  paper  was  marked  by  the  President,  for  identification, 
Exhibit  number  one." 

S.  L.  PIERCE. 

Sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 
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DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn, 

Q.    Your  name  is  S.  L.  Pierce?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Your  occupation  is  that  of  an  attorney  at  law  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  a  resident  of  St.  Paul?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law,  Mr.  Pierce  ? 

A.    Since  1853. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.     Yes, 

Q.     Have  you  ever  had  occassion  to  practice  before  him  while  he 
beeti  acting  as  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  in  the  county  of  Brown? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  with  one  exception;  I  have  attended  his  court,  I  beli< 
always,  since  he  has  been  judge  in  Brown  county. 

Q.     Did  you  have  a  matter  before  him  in  the  month  of  June,  11 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*.     What  was  the  title  of  the  cause  pending  before  him  at  that 

A.     It  was  Wells  against  Gezike ;   I  don't  remember  the  inil 
there  was  a  number  of  defendants. 
<  Q.     Where  was  that  case  heard,  whenever  it  was  heard? 

A.     It  was  heard  in  the  court  house  at  New  Ulm,  in  June,  1879. 

Q.     Was  Judge  Cox  present?  A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  a  trial  of  a  case.     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Before  the  court? 

A.    Before  the  court.     It  was  a  trial  of  two  cases  in  one,  I  say  W^ 
against  Gezike, — there  were  two  cases  tried  at  the  same  time  ;  they 
heard  together.     I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  other  case  ;  I  can 
it  though,  but  they  were  heard  both  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
testimony  and  the  same  records. 

Q.    It  was  a  matter  relative  to  the  failure  of  Bahnke?  Henry 
&Co. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  which  that  question  of  assignment  and  judgments  were 
volved  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  were  the  attorneys  that  appeared  at  that  time  before 
judge  besides  yourself? 

A.    Gordon  E.  Cole  ;  Judge  Severance  of  Mankato ;  Mr.  B.  F.  Vf^ 
ber ;  J.  Newhart ;  George  Kuhlman  and  perhaps  others.     It  was  n< 
important  case  but  there  was  a  good  many  attorneys  connected  withj 

Q.     Well,  you  may  stajte  to  the  Senate  in  your  own  language,  witl 
the  necessity  of  questions,  the  condition  of  the  Judge  and  the  nxetht 
that  trial  ? 

A.    The  simple  facts  of  the  case  : — On  the  evening  previous  to . 
trial  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  arrived  on  the  train  and  we  were 
rous  of  taking  the  case  up  that  evening.     We  found  that  Judge 
who  had  taken  a  recess  at  noon  of  that  day,  had  got  on  to  a  spree 
he  was  not  fit  for  business  that  evening.     An  arrangement  was  made 
we  should  try  the  case  before  him  in  the  morning  if  he  was  in  any 
dition,  if  not  we  should  go  into  the  land  office  and  agree  upon  a  pei 
the  land  office  who  was  a  clerk  to  go  into  the  court  and  act  as  a 
an  amanuensis  of  the  court  to  take  down  the  testimony  and  the 
and  make  a  complete  record  of  the  various  matters  that  were  desi^^ 
enter  into  the  ca^e.     It  was  largely  documentary;  I  think  there\^ 
very  little  oral  testimony  in  the  case.    On  the  morning  following,  Ji» 
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cftsie  into  court  and  was  apparently  laboring  under  a  continuation 
the  spree  that  he  had  been  upon  the  day  before;  appeared  in  facjt  to 
re  been  on  it  all  night  and  was  in  no  condition  whatever  to  do  businees. 
manner  and  conduct  indicated  that  he  was  almost  entirely  under  the 
lence  of  liquor.  So  much  so  that  by  common  cjonsent  of  all  the  at- 
leys  in  the  case  we  installed  this  special  representative  of  the  court, 
an  amanuensis  or  a  clerk  or  referee  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it ; 
cant  give  it  any  name  except  that  he  was  a  man  taken  out  of  the  land 
ice  by  our  common  agreement  and  placed  in  the  clerk's  desk.  Judge 
occupied  the  bench.  We  produced  our  testimony,  ma<le  our  points, 
while  it  was  going  on  the  judge  was  constantly  talking,  making 
leg  and  orders  that  were  disregarded  entirely  by  the  members  of  the 
who  where  engaged  in  that  business.  I  recollect  escpeially  Judge 
jrance,  who  represented  the  other  party  to  this  case,  in  regard  to  a 
of  attachment.  The  Judge  wished  to  see  the  writ  or  the  paper  con- 
ted  with  it.     He  read  it  a  few  minutes  and  mumbled  over  some^ 

Q.   Which  judge  wished  to  see  it? 

L   Judge  (Jox,  wished  to  see  it.     He  looked  over  it  and  seemed  to  be 

}rant  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  designing  to  have  any  decision  made 

the  court  at  all,  but  simply  taking  the  matter  down,   putting  it  in 

form  as  to  be  acted  upon  afterwards.     He  seemed  to  be  so  under 

(influence  of  liquor  that  he  didn't  understand  that,  and   voluntarily 

ertook  to  pass  judgments  at  once  upon  the  merits  of  those  records 

made  his  decision  right  there  against  Judge  Severance.     And  the 

remarked  to  him  that  he  didn't  care  about  hearing  from  him  at 

time,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.   Please  distinguish  between  the  gentlemen  ? 

A.  Mr.  Severance.    That  they  didn't  care  about  his  decision  being 

at  that  time,  and  requested  him  to  keep  quiet;  and  the  rest  of 

talked  to  him  in  just  about  the  same  way  as  we  would  to  any  irre- 

^ble  person.     I  do  say  it.  with  emphasis,  that  in  the  situation  he 

there,  he  couldn't  have  been  recognized  as  a  responsible  person, 

'  less  qualified  to  act  as  judge.     It  was  a  very  humiliating  situa- 

J;  and  it  was  only  our  urgency  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of,— ^all 

ing  come  from  a  distance, — ^that  we  thought  of  this  scheme  of  getting: 

RQord  in  such  shape  as  to  be  finally  presented  to  the  court  and  acted 

ij  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

^  Was  this  clerk  or  Gentleman  who  took  the  evidence  down  sworn 
'  ■? 

A.   No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  simply  by  common  consent  that  he  was= 
'  upon  as  a  person  to  write;  not  the  court,  but  to  act  simply  in 
ttanner  I  have  spoken  of.  * 

^  Who  was  he?    Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman? 
A.   1  never  knew  his  name;  all  I  understood  was  that  he  was  a  clerk 
the  land  office. 

A  clerk,  or  a  person  in  the  land  office  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    When  the  matter  was  completed  it  was  left  with  Judgpe. 
I  don*t  know  how  he  got  it,  but  some  time  afterwards  the  de- 
I  know  was  made  by  him,  so  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  got 
record  made  up  on  that  occasion. 
[^  Judge  Co^  finally  decided  the  case  on  the  record  that  was  m$Ae 
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A.    Yes,  sir.     Decided  it  on  the  record  that  was  made  there  in 
manner. 

Q.    This  was  a  matter  that  was  regularly  set  down  to  be  heard  befc 
him.     It  was  understood  to  be  heard  at  that  time? 

A.  It  was  understood;  it  was  on  the  calendar,  I  presume.  I  am 
sure  about  that.  I  never  examined  it,  but  I  presume  it  was  on 
calendar. 

Q.  Well,  you  attorneys  appeared  there  at  that  time  for  the  purj 
of  trying  this  case  before  Judge  Cox. 

A.    That  and  other  cases,  but  as  far  as  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  SeveraiM 
were  concerned  I  think  it  was  solely  for  this  purpose  that  thiey  w< 
there. 

Q.    Had  you  been  there  before  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Before  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  during  the  week;  all  the  time  during 
term. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  we  wish  with  this  witness  upon 
article. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  objectionable  we  woi 
like  very  much  to  have  a  five  minutes  recess  before  entering  upon 
cross-examination  of  this  witness. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan,  from  the  committee  on  accounts,  repoi 
the  following  resolutions  :  < 

Ordered,  That  items  of  expense  incurred  by   the  attorneys,   arisi 
from  board  bills,  while  in  trial  of  tliif?  oase  or  in  preparation  for  it  be 
lowed  by  the  Committee  on  AccountF,  as  coming  within  the  meaning'^ 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  November  1< 
1881. 

After  argument,  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  was 
poned  untilto-morrow. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Archander. 

Q.  What  day,  Mr.  Pierce,  did  you  arrive  at  New  Ulm,  in  the  moi 
of  January  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  presume  it  was  when  the  court  openi 
whenever  that  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  that  was  not  the  eleventh 
of  January,  when  this  court  met  ? 

A.     I  stated  very  distinctly  that  so  far  as  days  are  concerned,  or 
I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  coi 
or  its  proceedings. 

Q.  This  was  an  adjotfrnedterm,  was  it  not,  that  you  went  up  th< 
to  attend  ? 

A.    It  must  have  been  an  adjourned  term,  because  there  was  no 
lar  term  appointed  for  that  time,  as  I  understand  the  law. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  during  that  term  in  any  cases,  except  in 
case? 

A.    I  presume  I  was;  I  generally  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  engaged  in  the  case 
Henry  Weyhe  vs.  John  Manderfeld? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  do  not  want  to 
ject  too  much,  but  we  have  simply  directed  the  attention  of  the  wil 
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idime  single  case  that  was  on  trial  on  one  single  day,  and  I  notide 
le objection  that  this  is  not  germane  cross-examination;  it  goes  into 
ttere  concerning  that  term  of  court.  The  articles  of  impeachment  speak 
at,  and  the  evidence  is  simply  directed  to  one  particular  case,  at  one 
icular  time.  That  is  all  we  have  gone  into.  It  is  simply  making 
.  Keroe  their  witness,  and  if  they  want  to  call  him  for  themselves  we 
ve  no  objection  to  it,  but  it  takes  up  the  time  of  the  court. 
Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  state  to  the  Senate  that  that  adjourned  term 
rf court  was  one  which  lasted  only  one  and  a  half  or  two  days,  and  I 
fctend  to  show  by  the  witness  that  it  is  not,  as  we  are  charged  in  this 
irticle,  the  tliird,  a  matter  then  pending  in  court,  that  it  was  not  at  a  term 
«f court;  that  before  this  matter  of  Wells  vs.  Gezike  was  taken  up  the 
Drt  had  adjourned  sine  die,  and  there  was  only,  as  I  understand  it, 
or  four  cases  on  the  calendar  at  that  time;  and  I  ask  the  question 
ply  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  time  of  the  trial  in  the  first  in- 
;  for  the  witness  stated  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
and  I  know  no  other  way  to  get  at  it,  and  follow  it  up  afterwards 
showing  what  time  this  particular  transaction  took  place.  An- 
leason  I  ask  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  recollection  of  the 
less.  I  understand  that  in  every  case  we  are  allowed — and  it  is  the 
time  I  have  heard  objection  to  it, — when  a  witness  swears  to  a  particu- 
state  of  facts,  to  attack  that  witness  by  attacking  his  recollection  gen- 
y  by  asking  him  what  he  remembered  about  other  facts,  that 
before  the  court  at  the  same  time,  or  immediately  before  or  after, 
by  asking  him  what  he  knows  about  those  facts.  We  have  a  right  to 
fy  ourselves  and  the  court  whether  or  not  the  witness  was  an  honest 
,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  liability  that  he  remembers  the 
gs  that  he  is  testifying  about.  That  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  law  about 
hich  the  managers,  I  think,  will  raise  no  dispute,  and  upon  both  of  these 
unds, — upon  the  grounds,  that  we  desire  this  testimony  to  fix  the 
e  of  the  trial,  so  called,  in  the  case  of  Wells  against  Gezike  and  to 
w  by  this  witness,  if  we  can,  that  it  was  not  a  trial  as  we  are  charged 
this  article,  at  a  term  of  court;  that  it  was  not  a  case  that  was  taken 
and  tried  by  the  court  as  a  court,  but  was  a  matter  that  was  taken 
at  cHambers  to  accommodate  the  attorney  after  the  court  had  been 
onmed. 

t  s  so  much  more  important  to  show  this,  because  it  is  claimed  here 
these  witnesses,  in  the  direct  examination  that  the  judge,  on  the 
ing  before  this  matter  was  taken  up,  went  on  a  spree,  and  he  has 
stated  that  a  recess  was  taken,  and  that  during  the  recess  the  re- 
ent  wait  on  a  spree. 
Now,  if  this  is  a  fact,  if  only  a  recess  was  taken  there,  and  the  judge 
went  out  6n  a  spree,  he  would  certainly  be  guilty  of,  at  least  some- 
greater  than  he  would  if  the  court  had  been  adjourned,  sine  dw, 
e  then,  after  he  was  through  with  court,  and  did  not  expect  any 
business,  went  along  and  took  his  noon  cocktail  or  anything  that 
saw  fit  to  take;  it  would  be  more  excusable,  to  say  the  Icist,  and  I 
we  have  a  right  to  show  these  facts  to  test  the  recollection  of  the 
to  show  the  time,  if  we  can,  in  any  wav,  when  the  witness  has 
cd  any  knowledge  or  any  recollection  of  dates;  that  we  have  a 
;ht  to  show  it  in  any  way  that  is  possible  ;  and  I  think  there  can  be 
better  way  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witnesses  to  the  facts  of 
case  that  were  tried  at  that  term,  that  lasted  only  a  day  or  a  day 
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John  Brown,  in  the  county  of  Renville, 
him  with  a  pistol,  and  you  charge  him  wit 
tain  offense,  and  the  time  is  immaterial. 
with  which  he  is  charged  is  hurled  at  him 
der.  Now,  he  is  bound  to  know,  whether 
did  not,  and  whether  he  killed  him,  on  th 
utterly  immaterial.  None  of  the  elements  t 
however,  are  charged  here  at  all.  If  the  S 
order  it  muBt  have  meant  that  these  ape. 
Bpecificatione,  running  from  one  to  sixteen 
were  in  my  judgment,  bad  according  to 
but  which  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  overrule,  b 
epecifically  at  sometime  ;  1  eay  that  if  t\ 
meant  that  there  should  be  a  specific  chai 
entered  into  the  gravamen  and  made  u 
order  to  have  done  that  it  would  have  bee 
casion  and  the  act  constituting  the  offei 
were  being  tried  before  him, — identifying  f 
act  could  ne  identified,  something  going  or 
he  was  presiding,  necessary  to  direct  the  m 
call  the  attention  of  the  respondent  to  tb 
material,  but  the  occasion  upon  whic 
material. 

Senator  Miller.  Suppose  they  are  goii 
drunk  at  Marshall,  on  the  secnn<l  day  of  T 
you  want  them  to  show  here  that  he  has  b 
or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Senator  Castle.  There  is  nothing  of 
charged  of  acting  as  judge  while  drunk. 

Senator  Miller.  I  understand  that  i 
drunkenness  that  is  being  discussed. 

Senator  Castle.     We  are  considering  arl 

The  Clerk,     No  ;  it  is  article  eighteen. 

The  President  pro  tfm.    One  at  a  time,  i 

Senator  Castle.  We  are  considering  arl 
Btantially  this,  namely:  "That  unmindful 
and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  o 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  divers  and  aund 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  not  enumerated  in 
from  the  4th  day  of  January  A.  D.  1878  to 
1881,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  c 

I  say  in  order  to  have  charged  a  pa 
charged  with  sufiicicnt  definiteness  to  na 
resfjondent,  and  the  attention  of  this  Sena 
occurring  at  that  time,  or  it  is  not  charged 
question  of  place,  and  you  leave  out  the  qi 
you  leave  out  everything. 

The  President  pro  tein.  Is  not  a  man  j 
the  time  he  is  sworn  in  into  ofhcc  until  his 

Senator  Casti.e.  Why,  no  ;  I  would  nc 
would  say  that  he  was.  Could  it  be  said 
when  he  was  in  the  city  of  Washington,  o 
tlie  state  or  commonwealth,  while  he  waa  i 
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Q.    Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Wells  against  Gezike  case, 
loniig  the  term,  Mr.  Pieree? 
i  A.    Why,  yes,  I  remember  that  case. 
;  Q,    Do  you  remember  anything  in  regard  to  that? 

A.    My  remembrance  about  that  case  is  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Seyer- 
were expected  to  be  there  on  the  day  train, — noon  train;  I  could 
tell  when  but  earlier   than  thev  came,  and  they  did  not  get  there, 
for  that  reason  the  trial  was  delayed. 

Q.  I  wiU  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  don't  remember  that  on  the 
iBoond  day  of  that  term,  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  in  the  morning, 
iMm  coining  into  court  that  it  was  stated  in  open  court  that  by  consent 
■  parties,  "jury  trial  is  waived  in  the  above  case  of  Wells  against 
fteiike?" 
» A.    I  recollect  no  such  thing,  because  it  was  not  a  jury  case. 

Q.    It  was  not  a  jury  case?    A.    No.  sir. 
r  Q.    It  was  not  intended  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  at  all  ? 

A.    My  recollection  is  that  it  was  purely  a  case  in  equity  as  to  who 

old  have  the  funds  that  were  in  the  hanSs  of  the  sheriff. 

Q.    Was  not  that  an  action  to  recover,  upon  the  part  of  Wells,  the 
collected  by  the  sheriff  on  executions  issued  in  favor  of  Gezike? 

A.  It  was  an  action  to  set  aside  a  judgment  that  had  been  taken  by 
lespion, — an  action,  as  I  understand  it,  purely  of  an  equitable  char- 
r,  and  did  not  involve  a  ^ry  trial  at  all. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  positively  that  that  did  not  occur  in  court  there; 

i  a  jury  trial  was  waived  there  in  open  court  by  consent  of  parties? 

A-    I  won't  state  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  don't  remember  of  any 

h  occurrence,  and  I  don't  see  how  it  could  happen  under  the  ciroum- 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  waiving  a  jury  trial  where  I  have  not 

light  to  one. 

Q.    You  were  there  in  court  during  both  of  those  days  ? 

A.    I  must  have  been;  I  know  I  was  there  the  day  previous. 

Q.   The  day    previous  to  the  trial  of  Wells  against  Gezike,   you 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  don't  know  whether  you  were  there  on  the  11th  ? 

A.   Only  from  the  fact  that  my  business  required  me  to  be  there,  as 
Iiemember,  during  the  term. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge 
Dg  those  two  days  ? 

A.   Not  in  the  least;  no  sir. 

Or   Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  before  General  Cole  and  Judge 
ce  came  up  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  that  the  court  was  ad- 

rned  sine  die? 

A.    On  that  point  my  mind  is  very  indistinct. 

Q.    You  would  not  swear  that  it  was:  you  would  not  swear  that  it  was 
Bot? 

\  A.    No,  as  I  stated,  and  any  anybody  that  knows  me  understands  that 
fcjt,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  very  much  about  what  took  place  after  it 
k  done  unless  there  is  something  special  to  call  my  attention  to  it  with 
^usnal  force. 
I  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  admit  as  a  fact,  that  it  was  adjourned, 

r'tdie, 
Mr,  Arctander.    What  do  you  say  ? 
I  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  admit,  as  a  fact,  that  the  court  adjoum- 
i  without  day.    This  case  was  not  tried  during  the  sessiop  of  court  or 
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have  him  arrested.    We  cannot  go  to  the  length  that  the  Senator 
Scott  says  we  ought  to  go  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  question  is  inc 
petent.    I  press  it,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  managers. 

The  President.    The  matter  of  putting  the  question  will  be  subi 
ted  to  the  Senat-e. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     There  is  one  theory  upon  which  this  might 
admissible  and  that  is  that  it  might  fix  the  time;  or  we  might  be  able 
fix  the  time  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
this  time,  who  may  perhaps  remember  the  day  upon  which  it  occui 
It  might  be  competent  in  that  light. 

The  President.     The  Chair  did  not  understand  the  counsel  to  wil 
draw  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    No,  sir;  we  press  it. 

Mr.  Allis.     Mr.  President,  are  you  about  to  submit  the  question 
the  Senate? 

The  President.     Remarks  c^n  be  heard  from  members  as  well 
counsel. 

Mr.  Allis.    Suppose  a  complaint  had  been  made  by  the 
against  the  respondent  in  this  case  for  disorderly  conduct  and  that 
had  been  arrested  or.  convicted  of  it,  mil  it  be  pretended  that  record 
be  offered  as  evidence  in  this  Senate  ?    The  question  for  this  Senate 
determine  is  whether  he  was  intoxicated  or  not.    Now  the  fact  of  a 
plaint  being  made  there,  or  any  action  had  there,  that  question  cei 
is  no  proof  whatever  of  intoxication,  the  question  to  be  submitted 
this  Senate. 

The  President.  The  chair  will  state  in  explanation  of  its  action, 
the  witness  was  asked  to  testify  what  he  did  and  learned  while  in 
performance  of  his  duty  as  marshal;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ,C1 
that  this  complaint  that  he  made  to  the  mayor  of  the  condition  of 
respondent  was  a  coAiplaint  made  officially  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  The  Chair  therefore  rules  that  it  is  competent  for  him  to 
what  he  did,  but  the  Chair  submits  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sei 
The  question  is  shall  the  question  be  put  ? 

The  question  was  then  read  by  tne  Reporter,  as  follows:  Did 
make  any  complaint  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  with  regard  to  the  res] 
dent's  intoxication  in  the  city  during  that  term  of  court  ? 

The  President.    A  vote  of  '*aye"  will  be  taken  as  being  in  £avor 
allowing  the  question. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  8,  and  nays  18,  as  follows; 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were— 

Messrs.  Johnson  F.  I.,  Macdonald,  McLaughlin,  Officer,  ShaUeen, 
fany.  Wheat  and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  HiadH 
Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Mealey,  Miller,  Mdi 
rison,  Perkins,  Rice,  Shaller  and  Wilson. 

The  President.    It  is  decided  by  8  "  yeas  "  to  18  "  nays  "  that 
question  shall  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks  : 

Q.    Mr.  Blowers,  will  you  state  to  the  senate  as  near  as  you  can, 
the  appearance  of  the  respondent,  what  the  degree  of  intoxication  of 
respondent  was  at  any  of  these  times ;  take  the  worst  instance  that 
remember? 

A.    Well,  I  should  judge  that  he  was  pretty  drunk  when  he  had  ^ 
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bi  a  gentlenian  take  him  home  or  take  him  to  the  hotel — ^the  night- 
hman. 

Q.    The  night-watchman  ?    Yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  Baker. 

Q.    The  city  watchman  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q^    \Miere  was  this  he  took  him  from  ?    A.     From  Mr.  Hall's  saloon. 

Q.    At  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  was  this  ? 

A-    It  was  at  night,  about — well,  it  was  betwixt  one  and  two. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  any  other  instance  of  intoxication  ? 

A.    Weu,  I  saw  him  several  times  there,  but  I  never  saw  him  as  bad 
be  that,  as  I  know  of.  , 

t   Q.    That  was  the  worst  instance  ? 
!    A.    That  is  the  woist  I  ever  seen  him. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Argtander  : 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Blowers,  how  many  times  did  you  see  him  under  the 
luence  of  liquor  in  the  evening? 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  would  not  say  exactly  how  many  times  ;  four  or  five 
six  times  I  have  seen  him.    I  was  around  pretty  late  nights  myself. 
Q.    That  is,  generally,  at  what  time  was  it  ? 
A.    Oh  !  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later. 
Q.    It  was  always  after  court  had  adjourned  for  the  day  ? 
A.    Yes ;  all  I  seen  him  would  be  in  the  evening  after  court  would  eb 
joumed. 

Q-    Yon  never  saw  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication  during  the  day  or 
igthe  time  when  court  was  in  session? 

No,  sir.     I  did  not  attend  court  at  all. 

Well,  I  mean  in  the  recess  ;    A.     No.  sir.      j/^\^ 

Now,  you  are  not  sure  I  suppose,  what  day  tips- j^  that  you  saw 
at  the  tune  you  claim  he  was  intoxicated?        f  **     . 
A.    No,  I  am  not  sure  what  date  it  was, 

Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  or  can  you  state  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not 
at  this  time  when  you  saw  him  intoxicated  was  in  the  evening  that 
court  had  adjourned  in  the  forenoon  ?      ,    .         ;    ; 
A    Yes,  I  saw  him  that  evening^  but  it  was  not  th^m  evenings  I  seen 

I  seen  him  that  evening  too. 

Was  it  the  evening  before  that  night  ? 

Well,  it  was  some  evening  before  that;  I  don't  just  know  the 

or  remember  what  evening  it  was  because  I  seen  him  several 

Q^    What  was  the  Judge  doing  generally  when  you  saw  him  there  in 
fte  night? 

!  A.    Well,  he  was  playing  cards  and  drinking. 
Was  it  in  the  saloon  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Wasnt  it  sir,  in  a  private  room  back  of  the  saloon  ? 
Well,  it  was  a  room  right  next  door;  there  was  nothing  private 
about  it,  any  man  could  walk  out  and  in. 

Wasnt  it  a  room  that  was  kept  off  by  itself, — ^it  wasn't  in  the  sa- 
that  he  was  playing  ? 
A.    Oh,  no;  he  was  playing  in  a  room  right  next  to  the  saloon. 
Was  the  door  dosea  between  that  room  and  the  saloon? 
Oh,  it  was  sometimes,  yes. 

Now,  who  did  you  see  him  in  company  there  with? 
44 
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A.    Oh,  partiiBd  around  town  there;  Bome  of  the  boys.    I  saw  him 
Mr.   Dan  Murphy  together  considerable, — Dan   Murphy,  the 
sheriff  there. 

Q.    Who  else? 

A.    Oh,  I  don't  just  remember  their  names;  I  seen  a  ^reat  m 
there. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     McGovern  ? 

A.     Him  and  McGovern  was  around  considerable. 
.  Q.    Who  else?       . 

A.     I  seen  him  and  Mr.  CoUester  around  considerable. 

Q.    George  N.  Baxter, — did  you  see  him  around  with  him  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  know  that  gentleman. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Thomas  White  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  saw  him  around  with  him,  did  you  not,  some  of  these  nights 

A.     I  think  I  have;  yes,  I  know  I  have. 

Q.    Now,  did  you  stay  around  in  the  saloon  there  for  any  length 
time? 

A.    Oh,  no;  I  was  in  and  out  there;   backwards  and  forwards, 
didn't  stay  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  ,  Pid  you  ever  see  the  Judge  during  any  of  those  nights  when 
were  there,  drinking  at  the  bar  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  have  drank  with  him  at  the  bar. 

Q.    Was  that  this  night  you  said  he  got  pretty  full, — ^*'  pretty 
heeled?' 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
^Q.    That  was  the  night  you  drank  with  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  much  had  you  been  drinking  that  night  yourself? 

A.     Oh,  well;  Jl^nk  a  little. 
,Q.    Yes;,  youf^gjf^^  pretty  well  heeled,"  too;  wasn't  you? 

A.    Not  very 

Q.    Now,  isn^t  it  ailactthatthis  night  you  were  so  drunk  you  ooidfl 
hardly  see?       ,1         \  1 

A.     Oh,  no  ;/(|fou.  are  mistaken.  j 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  thp  boys  that  night  put  up  a  job  upon  you  t^ 
have  Mr  Bakeo  take  .you  .home? 

A.     No,  sir.  ^ 

Q    You  are  posifaye  of  that  ?    A.     I  am  certain  of  that. 

Q..     Will  you  swear  Baker  did  not  take  you  home?    A,    Yesj  sir. 

Q.    You  will  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  you  had  drank  considerable  that  night? 

A.    Oh,  I  drank  a  little,  certainly. 

Q.     What  do' you  -mean  by  a  little?    How  many  times  did  y^i 
drink? 

A.    Oh,  I  drank  two  or  three  times  ;  three  or  four  times  probably. 

Q.     During  the  day  ?    A.    That  evening. 

Q.     What  did  you  drink, — ^whisky  ?    A*    Well,  I  drank  beer  Bomd 
of  the  time,  and  whisky,  took  a  cigar.  1 

Q.     How  manv  times  did  you  take  beer?  ^ 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  just  remember  how  many  times. 

Q.     How    many    times    whisky  ?    A.    Well,  two   or  three  thal^ 
know  of 

Q.    Two  or  three  you  know  of?        A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  several  others  you  don't  remember  of? 
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A-    Well,  I  think  I  remember  them. 

Q,    Pretty  good  horns?    A.     Well,  they  wasn't  very  large. 

Q.    Nothing  extraordinarily  large?    A.     No. 

Q.  What  did  the  judge  drink  that  night  when  you  drank  at  the  bar? 
DidnH  he  drink  beer. 

A.  Well,  he  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle  I  did  ;  I  didn't  call  it  beer. 
Tbur  or  five  of  us  drank  there.  We  called  for  whisky.  I  thought  it 
was ;  it  tasted  like  it. 

Q.    Would  you  be  positive  that  the  Judge  drank  whisky  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  standing  on  one  side  of  him  and  Mr.  Murphy  on  the 
4itfaer  aide.' 

Q.    And  you  remember  certainly  that  he  drank  whisky  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  he  did  ;  he  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  he  was  sitting  there  at  the  time  in 
Ihat  room  playing  cards,  in  the  evening,  that  he  usually  drank  beer  al- 

!t»V8? 

A.  He  might  have  drank  beer  several  times ;  I  don't  say  but  what 
lie  did. 

Q.  Now,  this  time  you  «aw  him  drink  at  the  bar  was  the  only  time 
you  saw  him  drink? 

A.  I  saw  him  drinking  in  other  rooms ;  I  saw  him  have  bottles  of 
in  there.  .  I  saw  him  drink  beer  with  the  rest. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Him  drink  anything  else  except  when  you  saw  him 
'  iike  this  glass  of  whisky  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  drink  other  liquors, — I  did'nt  see  him 
:  drink  any  more  liquor  that  night  at  the  bar.  I  saw  him  drink  beer  at 
^&tb  table  that  night. 

Q.    This  was  the  time  you  claim  he  was  pretty  well  heeled  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  when  did  he  go  home? 

A.  Well,  it  was  somewhere  'twixt  one  and  two  o'clock,— somewhere 
iloQg  there.  ' 

Q.    Now,  sir,  could  not  Judge  Cox  walk? 

A.    Oh,  he  could  walk — yes. 

Q.    Walk  without  taking  in  all  the  sidewalk,  could 'nt  he  ? 

A  Well,  I  don't  know,  the  sidewalk  would  have  to  be  pretty  wide. 
!  It  would  want  to  be  more  than  a  six-foot  walk. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  night  was  that? 

A.    I  don't  just  remember  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  a  verv  dark  night? 

A,    It  might  have  been;  I  wouldn't  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Q,  Dont  you  remember  it  from  the  fact  that  the  watchman  you 
speak  of  was  the  watchman  from  the  hotel? 

A.  Well,  he  was  there  some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  time  he 
wasn't. 

Q.    Well,  he  was  the  watchman  of  the  hotel,  wasn't  he? 

A    No,  he  was  hired  by  the  citv.     He  wasn't  hired  bv  the  hotel. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  watchman  there  that  night  had  a  lan- 
tern there  with  him,  do  you  remember  that? 

A-    He  didnH  have  a  lantern  when  I  seen  him. 

Q.    Didn't  you  see  him  when  he  and  Judge  Cox  went  home  together? 

A  I  seen  them  when  they  went  down;  he  didn't  have  anv  lantern 
then? 

Q.    You  didn't  see  him  when  he  walked  home  with  Judge  Cox  at  all, 

A\A  von  ? 
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A.    I  seen  him  when  he  went  down  to  the  hotels 

Q.    With  Judge  Cox  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now;  they  simply  walked  up  to  the  hotel  together? 

A,    They  went  down  to  the  hotel  together,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  no  taking  him  up  carorrying  him? 

A.    Oh,  he  didn't  carry  him,  no. 

Q.    Did  anybody  else  go  along  except  Judge  Cox  and  the  watc 

A.    I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.    Didn't  those  folks  that  was  playing  cards  go  up  too? 

A.    They  went  up  as  far  as  the  comer. 

A.    I  met  them  on  the  comer  of  the  street  when  they  were  going  d 
to  the  hotel. 

Q.    Then  all  you  know  about  it  is  that  they  were  in  company, 
watchman  and  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    I  saw  Mr.  Baker  have  hold  of  his  arm  going  down  to  the  hotd* 

Q.    Anybody  else  along? 

A.    I  didn't  see  anylxxiy  else  around.    There  was  some  parties 
out  afterwards  and  went  down  the  street. 

Q.    Did  those  parties  have  the  Judge  by  the  arm? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  they  didn't? 

A.    No,  I  would  not;  but  I  happened  to  stand  right  at  the  ooi 
when  they  went  along  down. 

Q.    Now  then  all  there  is  to  this  here  of  the  watchman  taking 
around  is  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  and  him  walk  arm  in  arm  up  to 
hotel? 

A.    I  saw  them  arm  in  arm.    I  know  he  was  full,  because  I 
him  inside  before  they  came  out  there. 

Q.    But  that  is  all  you  know  about  his  taking  him  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.    That  is  all  I  know  about  his  taking  him. 

Q.    He  went  with  him  or  took  him,  just  which  you  are  a  mind 
call  it?    Probably  Judde  Cox  took  him  with  him? 

A.    He  might  nave,  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.    Now,  going  up  there  that  way,  what  did  Judge  Cox  do,  if  an 
thing  ? 

A.    He  staggered  along  the  sidewalk. 

Q.    Staggered?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  will  swear  he  staggered  will  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  will. 

Q.    Isn't  it  the  fact  that  it  was  a  dark  night — ^had  just  been  raini 
and  was  slippery  on  the  sidewalk  ? 

A.    Well,  it  might  have  been  just  raining;  I  don't  remember  in 
gard  to  that. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  away  up  there  from  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon  to  get 
to  the  hotel  there  is  two  or  three  places  where  you  have  to  step  dowa' 

A.    There  is  one  plaae,  yes. 

Q.    One  place  then  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  ^  I  noticed  that,  one  night  I  was  there  and  I  wasn't  drunk  eiUierl 
Now  it  was  near  by  that  wasn't  it?  } 

A.    I  seen  them  right  by  the  corner  at  Trowbridge's  brick  buUdingi 

Q.    That  is  one  of  these  places  ? 

A.    No  it  was  down  four  or  five  or  six  doors  below,  that  the  step  ia. 
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RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "pretty  well  heeled ?  " 

A.    Well,  I  mean  a  man  is  pretty  drunk.    Tnat  is  what  I  mean  by  it. 

Q.    Did  you  say  you  saw  McGovern  with  the  Judge  there  one  night  ? 

A-    Well,  yes,  I  have  have  seen  him  there  with  him. 

Q.    What  is  his  name  ?     A.    Peter  McGovern.    He  is  a  lawyer  there. 

Q.    County  attorney  ?    A.     He  is  county  attorney  or  was. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    The  next  morAin^  you  did  not  see  Judge  Cox  at  all  did  you  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  did — yes  I  did  too. 
i   Q.    Do  you  know  whether  he  was  all  right  in  the  morring  again  ? 
I    A.    I  seen  him  the  next  morning;  I  saw  him  down  at  the  court  house; 
|I  was  down  there  on  some  business;  I  went  to  see  Dan.  Murphy  about 
temething. 
I   Q.    He  appeared  all  right  then  didnt  he? 

A.    Well,  I  thought  he  was. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Did  you  see  the  Judge  drink  at  any. 
time  during  the  day  time  there  ? 

A.    No,  I  never  did.     I  never  was  around  where  he  was. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Newell  was  here  called  by  the  clerk  but  he 
did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  desire  to  state  that  Mr.  Newell  is  the  cashier 
jlf  a  bank  which  had  its  annual  meeting  on  the  10th,  and  he  requested 
pDC  to  give  him  a  little  lee- way  if  possible.  I  understand  he  will  be  in 
jOn  the  train  positively  as  long  as  he  did  not  reach  here  this  noon.  He 
ttpected  to  be  here  at  noon  to-day.  If  the  senate  are  willing  I  think  it 
lonld  &cilitate  matters  by  letting  us  take  up  witnesses  on  the  next 
thaige. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  move  that  the  counsel  have  permission  to  take 
ip  the  next  article. 

The  Presiden  r.  It  will  be  understood  as  the  sense  of  the  senate  if 
there  is  no  objection  heard. 

Mr.  Allis.     That  will  be  the  third  article  ? 

ilr.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  the  clerk,  Mr. 
Hayden,  called  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  this  paper.  He  desires  to 
:|o  home.    It  affects  a  future  article. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hayden  was  then  re-called  and  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  (Witness  shown  a  paper.)  Mr.  Hayden, 
you  mav  state  what  the  paper  is  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

A.    fhis  is  the  case  of  Earnest  Albricht  et  al.  against  Seth  W.  Long 

Q.    What  is  the  paper? 

A.    It  is  one  of  the  files  of  the  court  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  desire  to  have  it  marked  to  identify  it,  at 
flas  time.  The  paper  was  marked  by  the  President,  for  identification, 
"exhibit  number  one." 

S.  L.  PIERCE. 

Bwora  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 


DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Your  name  is  S.  L.  Pierce?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Your  occupation  is  that  of  an  attorney  at  law  ? 

Q.     And  a  resident  of  St.  Paul?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law,  Mr.  Pierce  ? 

A.     Since  1853. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.     Yes, 

Q.     Have  you  ever  had  occassion  to  practice  before  him  while  he 
been  acting  as  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  in  the  county  of  Brown? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  with  one  exception;  I  have  attended  his  court,  I  beli( 
always,  since  he  has  been  judge  in  Brown  county. 

Q.     Did  you  have  a  matter  before  him  in  the  month  of  June,  1871 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q'.     What  was  the  title  of  the  cause  pending  before  him  at  that  tii 

A.     It  was  Wells  against  Gezike ;   I  don't  remember  the  inil 
there  was  a  number  of  defendants. 
*  Q.     Where  was  that  case  heard,  whenever  it  was  heard  ? 

A.    It  was  heard  in  the  court  house  at  New  Ulm,  in  June,  1879- 

Q.     Was  Judge  Cox  present?  A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  a  trial  of  a  case.     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Before  the  court? 

A.    Before  the  court.     It  was  a  trial  of  two  cases  in  one,  I  say  Wi 
against  Gezike, — there  were  two  cases  tried  at  the  same  time  ;  they 
heard  together.     I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  other  case  ;  I  can 
it  though,  but  they  were  heard  both  at  the  sanae  time  upon  the 
testimony  and  the  same  records. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  relative  to  the  failure  of  Bahnke?  Henry  Bahi 
&Co. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  which  that  question  of  assignment  and  judgments  were 
volved  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  that  appeared  at  that  tinae  before 
judge  besides  yourself? 

A.  Gordon  E.  Cole  ;  Judge  Severance  of  Mankato ;  Mr.  B.  F.  Wl 
ber ;  J.  Newhart ;  George  Kuhlman  and  perhaps  others.  It  was  not 
important  case  but  there  was  a  good  many  attorneys  connected  with 

Q.     Well,  you  may  state  to  the  Senate  in  your  own  language,  witb( 
the  necessity  of  questions,  the  condition  of  the  Judge  and  the  method" 
that  trial  ? 

A.    The  simple  facts  of  the  case  : — On  the  evening  previous  to 
trial  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  arrived  on  the  train  and  we  were  di 
rous  of  taking  the  case  up  that  evening.     We  found  that  Judge 
who  had  taken  a  recess  at  noon  of  that  day,  had  got  on  to  a  spree 
he  was  not  fit  for  business  that  evening.     An  arrangement  was  made 
we  should  try  the  case  before  him  in  the  morning  if  he  was  in  any 
dition,  if  not  w^e  should  go  into  the  land  office  and  agree  upon  a  persoai 
the  land  office  Avho  was  a  clerk  to  go  into  the  court  and  act  as  a  kind 
an  amanuensis  of  the  court  to  take  down  the  testimonv  and  the 
and  make  a  corai)letc  record  of  the  various  matters  that  were  designed^ 
enter  into  the  case.     It  was  largely  documentary  ;  I  think  tb^ 
very  little  oral  testimony  in  the  case.     On  the  morning  following,  Jw 
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Ctet  (Mxe  into  court  and  wa8  apparently  laboring  under  a  eontinuation 
lof  the  spree  that  he  had  been  upon  the  day  before;  appeared  in  fact  to 
kve  be«i  on  it  all  night  and  was  in  no  condition  whatever  to  do  busineas. 
^is  manner  and  conduct  indicated  that  he  was  almost  entirely  under  the 
pnfluence  of  liquor.  So  much  so  that  by  common  consent  of  all  the  at- 
fcrnevB  in  the  case  we  installed  this  special  representative  of  the  court, 

fi  an  amanuensis  or  a  clerk  or  referee  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it ; 
cant  give  it  any  name  except  that  he  was  a  man  taken  out  of  the  land 
bffice  by  our  common  agreement  and  placed  in  the  clerk's  desk.  Judge' 
p9t  occupied  the  bench.  We  produced  our  testimony,  made  our  points, 
mi  while  it  was  going  on  the  judge  was  constantly  talking,  making 
lules  and  orders  that  were  disregarded  entirely  by  the  members  of  the 
litr  who  where  engaged  in  that  business.  I  recollect  escpeially  Judge 
erance,  who  represented  the  other  party  to  this  case,  in  regard  to  a 
it  of  attachment.  The  Judge  wished  to  see  the  writ  or  the  paper  con- 
with  it.     He  read  it  a  few  minutes  and  mumbled  over  some^ 

Q.    \\Tiich  judge  wished  to  see  it? 

A.  Judge  <Jox,  wished  to  see  it.  He  looked  over  it  and  seemed  to  be 
teoiant  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  designing  to  have  any  decision  made 
wj  the  court  at  all,  but  simply  taking  the  matter  down,  putting  it  in 
form  as  to  be  acted  upon  afterwards.  He  seemed  to  be  so  under 
influence  of  liquor  that  he  didn't  understand  that,  and  voluntarily 
firtook  to  pasB  judgmenir  at  once  upon  the  merits  of  those  records 
made  his  decision  right  there  against  Judge  Severance.  And  the^ 
remarked  to  him  that  he  didn't  care  about  hearing  from  him  at; 
time,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Q.  Please  distinguish  between  the  gentlemen  ? 
^  A.  Mr.  Severance.  That  they  didn't  care  about  his  decision  being 
toade  at  that  time,  and  requested  him  to  keep  quiet;  and  the  rest  of 
ftem  talked  to  him  in  just  about  the  same  way  as  we  would  to  any  irre- 
jiponsible  person.  I  do  say  it,  with  emphasis,  that  in  the  situation  he 
TW8  there,  he  couldn't  have  been  recognized  as  a  responsible  person, 
touch  less  qualified  to  act  as  judge.  It  was  a  very  humiliating  situa- 
Jbo;  and  it  was  only  our  urgency  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of,— ^all 
iTing  come  from  a  distance, — ^that  we  thought  of  this  scheme  of  getting: 
reoord  in  such  shape  as  to  be  finally  presented  to  the  court  and  acted 
n. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.   Was  this  clerk  or  gentleman  who  took  the  evidence  down  sworn 
derk? 

A.   No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  simply  by  common  consent  that  he  was- 
'  upon  as  a  person  to  write;  not  the  court,  but  to  act  simply  in 
Boanner  I  have  spoken  of.  * 

Q.   Who  was  he?    Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman? 
A.   I  never  knew  his  name;  all  I  understood  was  that  he  was  a  clerk 
WQ  the  land  office. 

H-   A  derk,  or  a  person  in  the  land  office  ? 
^-  Yes,  sir.    When  the  matter  was  completed  it  was  left  with  Judge. 
M)x.   I  don*t  know  how  he  got  it,  but  some  time  afterwards  the  de- 
Jnon  I  know  was  made  by  him,  so  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  got 
mUb  record  made  up  on  that  occasion. 
^^  Jq^  Cox  finally  decided  the  case  on  the  record  that  was  made 
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A.    Yes,  sir.    Decided  it  on  the  record  that  was  made  there  in 
manner. 

Q.    This  was  a  matter  that  was  regularly  set  down  to  be  heard  befi 
him.     It  was  understood  to  be  heard  at  that  time? 

A.  It  was  understood;  it  was  on  the  calendar,  I  presume.  I  am 
sure  about  that.  I  never  examined  it,  but  I  presume  it  was  on 
calendar. 

Q.  Well,  you  attorneys  appeared  there  at  that  time  for  the  pur 
of  trying  this  case  before  Judge  Cox. 

A.  That  and  other  cases,  but  as  far  as  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Severand 
were  concerned  I  think  it  was  solely  for  this  purpose  that  they  we^ 
there. 

Q.    Had  you  been  there  before?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Before  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  during  the  week;  all  the  time  during 
term. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  we  wish  with  this  witness  upon 
article. 

Mr.  Abctander.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  objectionable  we  wo 
like  very  much  to  have  a  five  minutes  recess  beiore  entering  upon 
cross-examination  of  this  witness. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan,  from  the  committee  on  accounts,  repo 
the  following  resolutions  : 

Ordered,  That  items  of  expense  incurred  by  the  attorneys,  a 
from  board  bills,  while  in  trial  of  tlii^s  r.ojse  or  in  preparation  for  it  be 
lowed  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  as  coming  within  the  meanini 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  November  1 
1881. 

After  argument,  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  was 
poned  until  to-morrow. 

CROSS-EXAiMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Archander. 

Q.    What  day,  Mr.  Pierce,  did  you  arrive  at  New  Ulm,  in  the  mon< 
of  January  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  presume  it  was  when  the  court  opei 
whenever  that  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  that  was  not  the  eleventh 
of  January,  when  this  court  met  ? 

A.     I  stated  very  distinctly  that  so  far  as  days  are  concerned,  or 
I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  coi 
or  its  proceedings. 

Q.    This  was  an  adjoAned  term,  was  it  not,  that  you  went  up 
to  attend  ? 

A.    It  must  have  been  an  adjourned  term,  because  there  was  no 
lar  term  appointed  for  that  time,  as  I  understand  the  law. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  during  that  term  in  any  cases,  except  in 
case? 

A.    I  presume  I  was;  I  generally  was. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  engaged  in  the  case 
Henry  Weyhe  vs.  John  Manderfeld? 

Mr.  Manlier  Dunn.  Ma}^  it  please  the  court,  I  do  not  want  to 
ject  too  much,  but  we  have  simply  directed  the  attention  of  the  wil 
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to4»e  single  case  that  was  on  trial  on  one  Bingle  day,  and  I  notioe 

objection  that  this  is  not  germane  cross-examination;  it  goes  into 

ittere  concerning  that  term  of  court.  The  articles  of  impeachment  speak 

)at,  and  the  evidence  is  simply  directed  to  one  particular  case,  at  one 

ticular  time.    That  is  all  we  have  gone  into.     It  is  simply  making 

r.  Pierce  their  witness,  and  if  tliey  want  to  call  him  for  themselves  we 

ive  no  objection  to  it,  but  it  takes  up  the  time  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  would  state  to  the  Senate  that  that  adjourned  term 

court  was  one  which  lasted,  only  one  and  a  half  or  two  days,  and  I 

tend  to  show  by  the  witness  that  it  is  not,  as  we  are  charged  in  this 

ide,  the  third,  a  matter  then  pending  in  court,  that  it  was  not  at  a  term 

court;  that  before  this  matter  of  Wells  vs.  Gezike  was  taken  up  the 

}art  had  adjourned  dne  die,  and  there  was  only,  as  I  understand  it, 

or  four  cases  on  the  calendar  at  that  time;  and  I  ask  the  question 
ipl?  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  time  of  the  trial  in  the  first  in- 

Vj  for  the  witness  stated  that  he  did  not  know  anything   about 
and  I  know  no  other  way  to  get  at  it,  and  follow  it  up  afterwards 
■showing  what  time  this   particular  transaction  took  place.     An- 
leason  I  ask  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  recollection  of  the 
i€8B.    I  understand  that  in  every  case  we  are  allowed — and  it  is  the 
tlime  I  have  heard  objection  to  it, — when  a  witness  swears  to  a  particu- 
etate  of  facts,  to  attack  that  witness  by  attacking  his  recollection  gen- 
""  by  asking  him  what  he  remembered  about  other  facts,  that 

before  the  court  at  the  same  time,  or  immediately  before  or  after, 

by  asking  him  what  he  knows  about  those  facts.  We  have  a  right  io 
fisfv  ourselves  and  the  court  whether  or  not  the  witness  was  an  honest 
tncBs,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  liability  that  he  remembers  the 
that  he  is  testifying  about.  That  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  law  about 
nch  the  managers,  I  think,  will  raise  no  dispute,  and  upon  both  of  these 

ids,— upon  the  grounds,  that  we  desire  this  testimony  to  fix  the 
leof  the  trial,  so  called,  in  the  case  of  Wells  against  Gezike  and  to 

by  this  witness,  if  we  can,  that  it  was  not  a  trial  as  we  are  charged 

I  tills  article,  at  a  term  of  court;  that  it  was  not  a  case  that  was  taKen 

and  tried  by  the  court  as  a  court,   but  was  a  matter  that  was  taken 

'StcEambers  to  accommodate  the  attorney  after  the  court  had  been 

'turned. 

[tig 80  much  more  important  to  show  this,  because  it  is  claimed  here 
these  witnesses,  in  the  direct  examination  that  the  judge,  on  the 

ing  before  this  matter  was  taken  up,  went  on  a  spree,  and  he  has 

stated  that  a  recess  was  taken,  and  that  during  the  recess  the  re- 
^  lent  wait  on  a  spree. 
Now,  if  this  is  a  feet,  if  only  a  recess  was  taken  there,  and  the  judge 

went  out  6n  a  spree,  he  would  certainly  be  guilty  of,  at  least  some- 
greater  than  he  would  if  the  court  had  been  adjourned,  sine  die, 

he  then,  after  he  was  through  with  court,  and  did  not  expect  any 
business,  went  along  and  took  his  noon  cocktail  or  anything  that 
ttwfit  to  take;  it  would  be  more  excusable,  to  say  the  leist,  and  I 

'  we  have  a  right  to  show  these  facts  to  test  the  recollection  of  the 
;  to  show  the  time,  if  we  can,  in  any  way,  when  the  witness  has 
5d  any  knowledge  or  any  recollection  of  dates;  that  we  have  a 
it  to  show  it  in  any  way  that  is  possible  ;  and  I  think  there  can  be 
better  way  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witnesses  to  the  facts  of 

case  that  were  tried  at  that  term,  that  lasted  only  a  day  or  a  day 
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by  him  that  that  was  the  writ  that  he  eervecl  upon  bina  iminedialily 

fore  Judge  Cox  placed  his  signature  upon  this  writ  and  offbr  the  wril 
a  certified  copy  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  wtan 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  In  the  case  to  which  the  gentleman  aUndtt* 
managers  will  admit  that  the  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  hai  k 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  is  the  writ  whkh  ] 
Long  served  upon  the  respondent  at  that  time;  and  you  can  BrodhM^ 
at  any  future  time  you  choose;  that  the  original  is  the  one  he  haiib 
though  there  is  nothing  on  it  that  shows  that  Mr»  Lon^  prod«€cil 
But  we  will  admit  that;  and  you  can  produce  the  writ  at  any  time  I 
part  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness. .  There  is  no  diapule  ah 
it — we  will  admit  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  respondents  ceM 

CBOSS-EXAMINATIOM 

Q.    By  Mr.  Arctander.    Mr.  Long,  when  you  came  «p  Acre  ie 

Peter — in  October,  1879 — you  can't  state  what  time  it  was,  yoti  mft  • 
A.    What  time  ? 

Yes.    A.    It  was  in  October.    That  is  all  I  can  telL 
That  is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it?    A.     Yes. 
When  you  came  there  what  did  you  have  with  yoa  ? 
I  had  a  paper,  to  get  Mr.  Cox's  signature  to  it. 
You  had  this  paper  with  you,  did  you  ?    A.    Yes,  air. 
A  copy  ? 

A  copy  of  that;  I  think  I  served  a  copy.    I  could  not  say  aeil^ 
one  of  them;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  had  the  original  writ  of  mandamus  wl 
joM,  delivered  to  Judge  Cox  with  you,  and  that  you  served  tiiat  en  I 
then  and  there  ? 
A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.    And  that  you  had  this  paper  with  you,  being  the  case  that 
attorneys  had  stipulated  upon  ? 

A.  The  attorney  that  sent  me  told  me  that  he  ^mnted  t^  get  hie  ei| 
ture  on  that  paper. 

Q.    To  leave  with  Judge  Cox  the  other  paper?    A.     I  tlmk  ie. 
Q.     Now,  it  was  not  a  certified  copy  you  left  with  JiH%e  &kx  beM 
original  writ  of  mandamus,  was  it  not? 
A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  as  to  that,  because  I  didn't,*- 

Didn't  it  have  a  great  big  golden  seal  on  it?  < 

I  never  looked  at  them.  < 

They  were  done  up  ? 

I  carried  them  in  my  pocket.  -i 

You  didn't  know  which  paper  you  should  have  back  and  IhI 

you  should  leave  ?  , 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  wholly  ksflj 

rial  testimony. 

Mr.    Arctander.    I    wan't    to    show    this    respondent   laioii^^ 

about  it.  t 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    It  don't  make  any  difference  if  llCr.  Loof  < 

not  understand  it,  it  does  not  make  any  dinerence  about  the  iijepoii 

being  drunk  there. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  this  is  proper  crose-ezaminatiott.  RlM^ 
be  in  any  court,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  know  what  is  proper  and  whd 
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[  Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Wells  against  Gezike  case, 
loiing  the  term,  Mr.  Pieree? 

A.    Why,  yes,  I  remember  that  case. 

Q,    Do  you  remember  anything  in  regard  to  that? 

A.  My  remembrance  about  that  case  is  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Sever- 
ive  were  expected  to  be  there  on  the  day  train, — noon  train;  I  could 
ptteil  when  but  earlier  than  they  came,  and  they  did  not  get  there, 
bd  for  that  reason  the  trial  was  delayed. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  don't  remember  that  on  the 

fond  day  of  that  term,  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  in  the  morning, 
HI  coming  into  court  that  it  was  stated  in  open  court  that  by  consent 
parties,  "jury  trial  is  waived  in  the  above  case  of  Wells  against 
Beake?" 

\  A.    I  recollect  no  such  thing,  because  it  was  not  a  jury  case. 
Q.    It  was  not  a  jury  case?    A.    No.  sir. 
<J.   It  was  not  intended  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  at  all? 
^A.    My  recollection  is  that  it  was  purely  a  case  in  equity  as  to  who 

Id  have  the  funds  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 
Q.    Was  not  that  an  action  to  recover,  upon  the  part  of  Wells,  the 

collected  by  the  sheriff  on  executions  issued  in  favor  of  Gezike? 
A.   It  was  an  action  to  set  aside  a  judgment  that  had  been  taken  by 
ion, — ^an  action,  as  I  understand  it,  purely  of  an  equitable  char- 
,  and  did  not  involve  a  ^ry  trial  at  all. 
Q.   Will  you  swear  positively  that  that  did  not  occur  in  court  there; 
t  a  jury  trial  was  waived  there  in  open  court  by  consent  of  parties? 
A.    I  won't  state  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  don't  remember  of  any 
h  occurrence,  and  I  don't  see  how  it  could  happen  under  the  circum- 
ces.    I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  waiving  a  jury  trial  where  I  have  not 
right  to  one. 

Q.   You  were  there  in  court  during  both  of  those  days  ? 
.  A.   I  must  have  been;  I  know  I  was  there  the  day  previous. 
i  Q.  The  day   previous  to  the  trial  of  Wells  against  Gerike,   you 
■to?   A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  were  there  on  the  11th  ? 
?  A.   Only  from  the  fact  that  my  business  required  me  to  be  there,  as 
liemember,  during  the  term. 

^Q.   Now,  did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge 
those  two  days  ? 
Not  in  the  least;  no  sir. 
Q.   Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  before  General  Cole  and  Judge 
ce  came  up  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  that  the  court  was  ad- 
ed  mie  die? 
A.   On  that  point  my  mind  is  very  indistinct. 
Q.   You  would  not  swear  that  it  was:  you  would  not  swear  that  it  was 

i  A   No,  as  I  stated,  and  any  anybody  that  knows  me  understands  that 
■ct,Ido  not  pretend  to  know  very  much  about  what  took  place  after  it 
hdone  unless  there  is  something  special  to  call  my  attention  to  it  with 
^usoal  force. 
!  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  admit  as  a  fact,  that  it  was  adjourned, 

I  Mr.  Arctandeb,    What  do  you  say  ? 

!  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  admit,  as  a  fact,  that  the  court  adjoum- 
1  vithoat  day.    This  case  was  not  tried  during  the  sessioji  of  court  or 
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the  term  of  court.    It  was  tried  the  next  day.    That  is  the  ftet  in 
case. 

The  Witness.     I  was  not  present  in  the  court  all  the  time,  tan 
don't  know  about  it. 
.  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  case  was  tried  next  day  before  the  oou 

Q.    Then  you  will  not  insist  upon  that  statement,  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  court  had  taken  a  recess  that  afternoon,  when  you  claimed 
found  he  had  gone  upon  a  spree.    It  might  have  been  after  the  ooj 
had  adjourned,  <ine  die? 

A.     why,  from  the  remark  made,  it  must  have  been  after  the 
jourximent.    Of  course  I  don't  pretend  to  cliarge  my  mind  with 
fSftCta. 

Q.    Of   course,  of   your  own  knowledge,  you  know  nothing  a 
whether  the  judge  had  any  knowledge  of  the  case  coming  up  the 
day,  or  any  subsequent  day? 

A.    Well,  in  that  regard,  I  am  very  sure  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
erance  were  expected. 

Q.    Yes,  you  might  have  expected  them  ? 

A.    No ;  it  was  a  matter  of  common  understanding  with  the 
and  all. 

Q.    But,  you  don't  know  positively,  and  would  not  swear  positivj 
that  the  judge  knew  that  this  case  was  to  be  taken  up  the  next  mo: 
or  in  the  afternoon,  for  all  that? 

A.    Oh,   I  don't  think  that  any  body  knew  that.     It  was  taken 
bjBcause  these  gentlemen  did  come  on  the  train;  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  taken  up. 

Q.    Now,  you  say  that  when  Judge  Severance  and  Greneral  Cole 
Up  in  the  afternoon  Judge  Cox  had  gone  upon  a  spree  ;  did  you 
Judge  Cox  at  all  from  the  time  that  court  was  adjourned  riiie  duy 
the  next  morning  ? 

A.    That  I  cannot  swear  to. 

Q.    So  that  you  do  not  and  would  not  swear  that  you  found 
upon  any  spree  at  all  that  afternoon,  or  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  In  that  respect  I  think,  as  I  stated  in  my  direct  examinatio 
was  found  that  he  was  on  a  spree. 

Q.    You  said  "  we  found;"  you  don't  know  anything  of  your 
knowledge  as  to  whether  he  had  been  on  a  spree  or  not? 

A.     I  would  be  utterly  unable  to  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not 
him  that  afternoon  on  a  spree. 

Q.  Then  you  wbuld  not  swear  of  your  own  knowledge  that  he 
on  a  spree  that  afternoon. 

A.  Not  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  a  positive  fact,  as  to  my  pen 
knowledge.  It  may  be  that  I  saw  him,  and  it  may  be  that  I  aid  no 
the  afternoon. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce,  whether  or  not  it  was  not  in  the  a 
noon  of  the  day  before  you  went  on  with  the  Gerike  case, — whether 
arrangement  was  not  made  by  the  counsel  that  night,  or  that  aftemooi 
r^ard  to  taking  the  testimony  and  reserving  all  the  points?    I 
you  so  stated. 

A.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.    This  arrangement  was  made  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  about  getting  the  clerk  from  the  land  office,  but 
about  all  the-  pointv,  and  not  to  have  any  points  deicided  during  the  ti 
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Irftbe  case,  but  just  to  introduce  your  testimony  and  save  your  points, 

bi  voa  often  do  ? 

I   A.   Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  arrangement  in  the  afternoon. 

I   Q.    Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  ? 

A.   At  Ic^,  that  is  the  way  I  now  remember  it.    I  dont  want  to  be 
|hK>  positive. 

Q,   That  was  the  arrangement  made  in  the  afternoon  before  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  after  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen. 

Q.   So  that  arrangement  virtually  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  condi- 
HoD  of  the  Judge  the  following  day  ? 
I  A.   That  arrangement,  sir,  had  every  thing  to  do  with  it. 

LQ*    It  had  ?    A.    Yes,  emphatically. 
Q.   Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  claim  that  Judge  Cox's  condition  the  following 
y  was  the  cause  of  your  stipulation  in  the  evening  to  submit  the  case 
ift'this  way  ? 

A.    The  condition  we  then  satisfied  ourselves  he  was  in,  at  the  time 
ire  made  the  arrangement,  was  the  cause  of  making  the  arrangement. 
Q.   The  condition  he  was  in  in  the  afternoon  before  ? 
A.   Yes,  sir;  the  afternoon  before. 

Q.   Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  were  anxious 
b get  away? 
A.   We  were  all  anxious  to  get  away. 

Q.   Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  counsel  are  very  anxious  to  get 
J  from  a  place  where  they  may  be  to  submit  any  matter  to  vae 
that  it  is  a  very  prevalent  practice  to  submit  cases  just,  in  that 
y,  whether  a  judge  is  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.   In  the  experience  of  a  great  many  years  I  never  knew  of  a  case 
where  the  judge  was  not  able  to  preside  and  hear  the  testimony, 
he  was  personally  present,  and  make  minutes  of  it  himself  and 
aiduct  it.    "That  is  the  hrst  instance.. 

Q.   In  your  practice  you  have  never  run  across  anything  like  that, 
llere  the  judge  was  sober  and  able  to  preside  and  had  the  possession  of 
B&calties  in  such  a  case? 
A.   No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  such  case  before. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  so  far  as  your  practice  shows 
a  case  has  never  been  submitted  in  that  way  ;  that  is,  to  submit  the 
,  take  the  proof,  and  reserve  the  decision  on  the  different  questions 
may  come  up  in  the  trial ; — do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  has  not 
fccn  done  except  when  the  judge  has  not  been  in  a  condition  to  try  it  ? 
A.  It  has  never  been  done  in  a  case  where  the  judge  sat  personally. 
Q.  In  your  practice  ?  A.  No,  sir,  not  in  my  practice. 
Q. .  Is  ft  not  a  fact  that  your  desire  to  get  away,  entered  into  and  was 
I»rt  of  the  cause  why  this  agreement  was  made  in  the  afternoon 
Wore?    A.    I  have  so  said. 

'  Q.  That  entered  into  and  was  a  part  of  the  cause  ? 
J  A.   Not  our  desire  to  get  fi|,way, — ^that  was  not  the  only  thing.     It  waa 
lease  in  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  tied  up,  and  it  was  our  desire 
fc  have  the  matter  presented  in  such  form  as  to  be  disposed  of  without 
^ingback  to  do  it  again,  audit  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  case 
^posed  of,  and  not  for  our  own  personal  accommodation  altogether ; 
Wi,  fto  doubt,  entered  into  it. 
Q-  Tliat  entered  into  it  ? 
.  A.  No  doubt  both  entered  into  it. 
*%  Yg«  also  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  tl^ew  was  a  fiir- 
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A.  Oh,  parti!M  around  town  there;  some  of  the  boys.  I  saw  hlA  afll 
Mr.  Dan  Murphy  together  considerable, — Dan  Murphy,  the  depull 
sheriff  there. 

Q.    Who  else?  , 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  just  remember  their  names;  I  seen  a  great  nuttq| 
there. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     McGovern? 

A.     Him  and  McGovern  was  around  considerable. 
.  Q,    Whodse? 

A.     I  seen  him  and  Mr.  Collester  around  considerable. 

Q.    George  N.  Baxter, — did  you  see  him  around  with  him  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  know  that  gentleman. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Thomas  White  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  saw  him  around  with  him,  did  you  not,  some  of  these  nights  1 

A.     I  think  I  have;  yes,  I  know  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  stay  around  in  the  saloon  there  for  any  length  e| 
tixne? 

A.  Oh,  no;  I  was  in  and  out  there;  backwards  and  forwards.  1 
didn't  stay  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  .  Did  you  ever  see  the  Judge  during  any  of  those  nights  when  ye^ 
were  there,  drinking  at  the  bar  ?  ■ 

A.     Yes;  I  have  drank  with  him  at  the  bar. 

Q.  Was  that  this  night  you  said  he  got  pretty  full, — ^**  pretty  wd| 
heel0d?!  *         i 

A.    Yes,  sir.  \ 

^Q.    That  was  the  night  you  drank  with  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  much  had  you  been  drinking  that  night  yourself? 

A.    Oh,  well;  Jjg^ank  a  little. 
,Q.    Yes;.  youmpSfi^  pretty  well  heeled,"  too;  wasn't  you? 

A.     Not  very/bftd 

Q.  Now,  isn'|b  it  a  ilgict  that  this  night  you  were  so  drunk  you  coid^ 
hardly  see  ?  y  ' 

A,     Oh,  no;;grou.areipistaken. 

Q.  Isn't  it  $,  fact  that  thp  boys  that  night  put  up  a  job  upon  jou-  tl 
have  Mr  BakeDlak^.you  iome? 

A.     No,  sir.  ^ 

Q    You  are  posijdye  of  that  ?    A.    I  am  certain  of  that. 

Q..     Will  you  swear  Baker  did  riot  take  you  home?    A.     Yee^  sir. 

Q.    You  will  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  you  had  drank  considerable  that  night? 

A.    Oh,  I  drank  a  little,  certainly. 

Q.  What  do ^  you  -mean  by  a  little?  How  many  times  did  y* 
drink?  ^ 

A.    Oh,  I  drank  two  or  three  times  ;  three  or  four  times  probably.    \ 

Q.     During  the  day  ?    A.     That  evening. 

Q.  What  did  you  drink, — whisky  ?  A*  Well,  I  drank  beer  soitt 
of  the  time,  and  whisky,  took  a  cigar. 

Q.     How  many  times  did  you  take  beer? 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  just  remember  how  many  times.       '  I 

Q.  How  many  times  whisky  ?  A.  Well,  two  or  three  thaH*  ] 
know  of. 

Q.     Two  or  three  you  know  of?        A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  several  others  you  don't  remember  of? 
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A.    Well,  I  think  I  remember  them. 

Q,    Pretty  good  horns?    A.    Well,  they  wasnt  very  large. 

Q.    Nothing  extraordinarily  large?    A.    No. 

Q.  What  did  the  judge  drink  that  night  when  you  drank  at  the  bar? 
Didnt  he  drink  beer. 

A.  Well,  he  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle  I  did  ;  I  didn't  call  it  beer, 
ytrar  or  five  of  us  drank  there.  We  called  for  whisky.  I  thought  it 
iras ;  it  tasted  like  it. 

Q.    Would  you  be  positive  that  the  Judge  drank  whisky  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  standing  on  one  side  of  him  and  Mr.  Murphy  on  the 
4ther  tide.' 

Q.    And  you  remember  certainly  that  he  drank  whisky  ? 

A-    Well,  I  think  he  did  ;  he  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  he  was  sitting  there  at  the  time  in 
|hat  room  playing  cards,  in  the  evening,  that  he  usually  drank  beer  al- 
Iwiys? 

A.  He  might  have  drank  beer  several  times  ;  I  don't  say  but  what 
he  did. 

Q.  Now,  this  time  you  isaw  him  drink  at  the  bar  was  the  only  time 
you  saw  him  drink  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  drinking  in  other  rooms ;  I  saw  him  have  bottles  of 
Nbeer  in  there.  .  I  saw  him  drink  beer  with  the  rest. 
j     Q.    You  never  saw  Him  drink  anything  else  except  when  you  saw  him 
I  like  this  glass  of  whisky  ? 

i  A.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  drink  other  liquors, — I  did'nt  see  him 
drink  any  more  liquor  that  night  at  the  bar.  I  saw  him  drink  beer  at 
the  table  that  night. 

Q.    This  was  the  time  you  claim  he  was  pretty  well  heeled  ? 

A,    Yes,  air. 

Q.    And  when  did  he  go  home? 

A.  Well,  it  was  somewhere  'twixt  one  and  two  o'clock, — somewhere 
!  along  there.  ' 

Q.    Now,  sir,  could  not  Judge  Cox  walk  ? 

A.    Oh,  he  could  walk — yes. 

Q.    Walk  without  taking  in  all  the  sidewalk,  could'nt  he  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  the  sidewalk  would  have  to  be  pretty  wide. 
It  would  want  to  be  more  than  a  six-foot  walk. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  night  was  that? 

A.    I  don't  just  remember  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  a  verv  dark  night? 

A.    It  might  have  been;  I  wouldn't  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Dont  you  remember  it  from  the  fact  that  the  watchman  you 
speak  of  was  the  watchman  from  the  hotel? 

A.  Well,  he  was  there  some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  time  he 
wasn't 

Q.    Well,  he  was  the  watchman  of  the  hotel,  wasn't  he? 

A-    No,  he  was  hired  by  the  city.     He  wasn't  hired  by  the  hotel. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  watchman  there  that  night  had  a  lan- 
tern there  with  him,  do  you  remember  that? 

A.    He  didn't  have  a  lantern  when  I  seen  him. 

Q.    Didn't  you  see  him  when  he  and  Judge  Cox  went  home  together? 

A.  I  seen  them  when  they  went  down;  he  didn't  have  anv  lantern 
then? 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  when  he_  walked  home  with  Judge  Cox  at  all, 
did jou  ? 
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A-    I  seen  him  when  he  went  down  to  the  hotels 

Q.    With  Judge  Cox  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now;  they  simply  walked  up  to  the  hotel  together? 

A,    They  went  down  to  the  hotel  together,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  no  taking  him  up  carorrying  him  ? 

A.    Oh,  he  didn't  carry  him,  no. 

Q.    Did  anybody  else  go  along  except  Judge  Cox  and  the  watchmfioj 

A.    I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.     Didn't  those  folks  that  was  playing  cards  go  up  too  ? 

A.    They  went  up  as  far  as  the  comer. 

A.     I  met  them  on  the  comer  of  the  street  when  they  were  going  dom 
to  the  hotel. 

Q.    Then  all  you  know  about  it  is  that  they  were  in  company,  ^ 
watchman  and  J  udge  Cox  ? 

A,    I  saw  Mr.  Baker  have  hold  of  his  arm  going  down  to  the  hoteL  i 

Q.     Anybody  else  along?  ^  J 

A.    I  didn't  see  anylxxiy  else  around.    There  was  some  parties  cannj 
out  afterwards  and  went  down  the  street.  ! 

Q.    Did  those  parties  have  the  Judge  by  the  arm  ? 

A.     I  don't  know.  \ 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  they  didn't? 

A.    No,  I  would  not;  but  I  happened  to  stand  right  at  the  oo; 
when  they  went  alone  down. 

Q.     Now  then  all  there  is  to  this  here  of  the  watchman  taking 
around  is  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  and  him  walk  arm  in  arm  up  to  {U 
hotel?  J 

A^    I  saw  them  arm  in  arm.    I  know  he  was  full,  because  I  sem^ 
him  inside  before  they  came  out  there. 

Q.    But  that  is  all  you  know  about  his  taking  him  to  the  hotel? 

A,    That  is  all  I  know  about  his  taking  him. 

Q.     He  went  with  him  or  took  him,  just  which  you  are  a  mind 
call  it?    Probably  Judde  Cox  took  him  with  him? 

A.     He  might  have,  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.    Now,  going  up  there  that  way,  what  did  Judge  Cox  do,  if  anyi 
thing  ?  ! 

A.    He  staggered  along  the  sidewalk. 

Q.    Staggered?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  will  swear  he  staggered  will  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  will. 

Q.     Isn't' it  the  fact  that  it  was  a  dark  night — ^had  just  been  rai 
and  was  slippery  on  the  sidewalk  ?  | 

A.    Well,  it  might  have  been  just  raining;  I  don't  remember  in  ri 
gardtothat!  J 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  away  up  there  from  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon  to  cet  tq^ 
to  the  hotel  there  is  two  or  three  places  where  you  have  to  step  dowft 

A.    There  is  one  plaae,  yes. 

Q.    One  place  then  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    I  noticed  that,  one  night  I  was  there  and  I  wasn't  drunk  eitberj 
Now  it  was  near  by  that  wasn't  it?  • 

A.     I  seen  them  right  by  the  corner  at  Trowbridge's  brick  buildiogi 

Q.    That  is  one  of  these  places  ? 

A.    No  it  was  down  four  or  five  or  six  doors  below,  that  the  step  ifl. . 
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BE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "  pretty  well  heeled  ?  " 

A.    Well,  I  mean  a  man  is  pretty  drunk.    That  is  what  I  mean  by  it. 

Q.    Did  you  say  you  saw  McGovern  with  the  Judge  there  one  night  ? 

A.    W^ell,  yes,  I  have  have  seen  him  there  with  him. 

Q.    W^hat  is  his  name  ?     A.     Peter  McGovern.    He  is  a  lawyer  there. 

Q.    County  attorney  ?    A.     He  is  county  attorney  or  was. 

ilr.  Arctander. 

Q.    The  next  raorAing  you  did  not  see  Judge  Cox  at  all  did  you  ? 

A.    I  dont  think  I  did — yes  I  did  too. 
;  Q.    Do  you  know  whether  he  was  all  right  in  the  morring  again  ? 

A.    I  seen  him  the  next  morning;  I  saw  him  down  at  the  court  house; 
1  was  down  there  on  some  business;  I  went  to  see  Dan.  Murphy  about 
pimiething. 
I  Q,    He  appeared  all  right  then  didn't  he? 

A.    Well,  1  thought  he  was. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Did  you  see  the  Judge  drink  at  any. 
ifime  during  the  day  time  there  ? 

1   A.    No,  1  never  did.     I  never  was  around  where  he  was. 
j   The  name  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Newell  was  here  called  by  the  clerk  but  he 
idid  not  appear. 

[  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  desire  to  state  that  Mr.  Newell  is  the  cashier 
^abank  which  had  its  annual  meeting  on  the  10th,  and  he  requested 
?ne  to  give  him  a  Uttle  lee-way  if  possible.  I  understand  he  will  be  in 
Jtt  the  train  positively  as  long  as  he  did  not  reach  here  this  noon.  He 
;«ipected  to  be  here  at  noon  to-day.  If  the  senate  are  willing  I  think  it 
"•ould  facilitate  matters  by  letting  us  take  up  witnesses  on  the  next 

Senator  Campbell.  I  move  that  the  counsel  have  permission  to  take 
ip  the  next  article. 

The  Presiden  r.  It  will  be  understood  as  the  sense  of  the  senate  if 
there  is  no  objection  heard. 

Sir.  Allis.     That  will  be  the  third  article  ? 

Vj.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  the  clerk,  Mr. 
Hayden,  called  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  this  paper.  He  desires  to 
p  home.    It  affects  a  future  article. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hayden  was  then  re-called  and  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  (Witness  shown  a  paper.)  Mr.  Hayden, 
yon  may  state  what  the  paper  is  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

A.    This  is  the  case  of  Earnest  Albricht  et  al.  against  Seth  W.  Long 

Q.    WTiat  is  the  paper  ? 

A.   It  is  one  of  the  files  of  the  court  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  desire  to  have  it  marked  to  identify  it,  at 
ftistime.  The  paper  was  marked  by  the  President,  for  identification, 
"exhibit  number  one." 

S.  L.  PIERCE. 

Bwom  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 
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DIRECT  EXAHIMATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Your  name  is  S.  L.  Pierce?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Your  occupation  is  that  of  an  attorney  at  law? 

Q.     And  a  resident  of  St,  Paul?    A.     Yee,  sir, 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law,  Mr.  Pi 

A.    Since  1853. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St,  Julien  C( 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occafsion  to  practice  before 
been  acting  as  a  judge  of  the  district  court,  in  the  coui 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  one  exception;  I  have  attended  h 
always,  since  he  has  been  judge  in  Brown  county. 

Q.     Did  you  have  a  matter  before  him  in  the  inoi 

A.     Yes,  air. 

Q*.     What  was  the  title  of  the  cause  pending  before 

A.     It  waa   Wells  against  Gezike  ;    I  don't  remec 
there  was  a  number  of  defendants. 
■  Q.     Wliere  was  that  case  heard,  whenever  it  was  he 

A.     It  was  heard  in  the  court  house  at  New  Ulra,  ir 

Q.    Was  Judge  Cox  present?  A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q,     Was  it  a  trial  of  a  case.     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Before  the  court? 

A.  Before  the  court.  It  waa  a  trial  of  two  cases  in 
agaiiffit  Gezike, — there  were  two  cases  tried  at  the  sami 
heard  together.  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  otl 
it  though,  but  they  were  heard  both  at  the  same  tin 
testimony  and  the  same  records. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  relative  to  the  failure  of  Bahnki 
&Co. 

A.     Yea,  mi. 

Q.  In  which  that  question  of  assignment  and  jii 
volved  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  attorneys  that  appeared  at  tha 
judge  besides  yourself? 

A.  Gordon  E.  Cole ;  Judge  Severance  of  Mankato 
ber ;  J.  Newhart ;  George  Kuhlman  and  perhaps  othe 
important  case  but  there  was  a  good  many  attorneys  ■ 

Q.  Well,  you  may  slate  to  the  Senate  in  your  own 
the  necessity  of  questions,  the  condition  of  the  Judge  a 
that  trial  ? 

A.  The  simple  facts  of  the  case  : — On  the  evening 
trial  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  arrived  on  the  train  i 
rous  of  taking  the  case  up  that  evening.  We  found 
who  had  taken  a  recess  at  noon  of  that  day,  had  got 
he  was  not  fit  for  business  that  evening.  An  arrangem 
we  should  try  the  case  before  him  in  the  morning  if  h' 
dition,  if  not  we  should  go  into  the  laud  office  and  agret 
the  land  office  who  waa  a  clerk  to  go  into  the  court  an 
an  amanuensis  of  the  court  to  take  down  the  tostimor 
and  make  a  cora])lete  record  of  the  \'arious  matters  tha 
enter  into  the  case.  It  was  largely  documentary  ;  I 
very  little  oi-al  testimony  in  the  case.     On  the  morninf 
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W8t  cime  into  court  and  was  apparently  laboring  under  a  continuation 
(rfthe  spree  that  he  had  been  upon  the  day  before;  appeared  in  fact  to 

tve  be«i  on  it  all  night  and  was  in  no  condition  whatever  to  do  buainees. 

is  manner  and  conduct  indicated  that  he  was  almost  entirely  under  the 
uence  of  liquor.     So  much  so  that  by  cortimon  qonsent  of  all  the  at- 

Emeys  in  the  case  we  installed  this  special  representative  of  the  court, 
an  amanuensis  or  a  clerk  or  referee  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it ; 
I  cant  give  it  any  name  except  that  he  was  a  man  taken  out  of  the  land 
^ce  by  our  common  agreement  and  placed  in  the  clerk's  desk.     Judge 
«  occupied  the  bench.     We  produced  our  testimony,  made  our  points, 
"  while  it  was  going  on  the  judge  was  constantly  talking,  making 
es  and  orders  that  were  disregarded  entirely  by  the  members  of  the 
who  where  engaged  in  that  business.     I  recollect  escpeially  Judge 
erance,  who  represented  the  other  party  to  this  case,  in  regard  to  a 
of  attachment.    The  Judge  wished  to  see  the  writ  or  the  paper  con- 
with  it.     He  read  it  a  few  minutes  and  mumbled  over  some^ 

Q,    Which  judge  wished  to  see  it? 

A.    Judge  (Jox,  wished  to  see  it.     He  looked  over  it  and  seemed  to  be 

)iant  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  designing  to  have  any  decision  made 

the  court  at  all,  but  simply  taking  the  matter  down,   putting  it  in 

form  as  to  be  acted  upon  afterwards.     He  seemed  to  be  so  under 

I  influence  of  liquor  that  he  didn't  understand  that,  and   voluntarily 

lertook  to  pass  judgment  at  once  upon  the  merits  of  those  records 

made  his  decision  right  there  against  Judge   Severance.     And  the 

remarked  to  him  that  he  didn't  care  about  hearing  from  him  at 

time,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.    Please  distinguish  between  the  gentlemen  ? 

A.    Mr.  Severance.    That  they  didn't  care  about  his  decision  being 

le  at  that  time,  and  requested  him  to  keep  quiet;  and  the  rest  of 

talked  to  him  in  just  about  the  same  way  as  we  would  to  any  irre- 

)nable  person.     I  do  say  it,  with  emphasis,  that  in  the  situation  he 

4ere,  he  couldn't  have  been  recognized  as  a  responsible  person, 

inch  less  qualified  to  act  as  judge.     It  was  a  very  humiliating  situa- 

i;  and  it  was  only  our  urgency  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of,-^all 

ring  come  from  a  distance, — ^that  we  thought  of  this  scheme  of  getting 

record  in  such  shape  as  to  be  finally  presented  to  the  court  and  acted 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.   Was  this  clerk  or  gentleman  who  took  the  evidence  down  sworn 

A.   No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  simply  by  common  consent  that  he  wa» 
*  upon  as  a  person  to  write;  not  the  court,  but  to  act  simply  in 
manner  1  have  spoken  of.  * 

Q.   Who  was  he?    Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman? 
A-   I  never  knew  his  name;  all  I  understood  was  that  he  was  a  clerk 
nn  the  land  office. 

4   A  derk,  or  a  person  in  the  land  office  ? 

A.   Yes,  sir.    When  the  matter  was  completed  it  was  left  with  Judge 

I  dont  know  how  he  got  it,  but  some  time  afterwards  the  de- 

I  know  was  made  by  him,  so  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  got 

record  made  up  on  that  occasion. 

Q-  Jq^  Cox  finally  decided  the  case  on  the  record  that  was  made 
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A.    Yes,  sir.     Decided  it  on  the  record  that  was  r 


Q.  This  was  a  matter  that  was  regularly  set  dowt 
him.     It  waa  understood  to  be  heard  at  that  time? 

A.  It  was  understood;  it  was  on  the  calendar,  I  ( 
sure  about  that.  I  never  examined  it,  but  I  presi 
calendar. 

Q.  Well,  you  attorneys  appeared  there  at  that  tin 
of  trying  this  case  before  Judge  Cox. 

A.  'fiial  and  other  cases,  but  as  far  aa  Mr,  Cole 
were  concerned  I  think  it  was  solely  for  this  purp 
there. 

Q.     Had  you  been  there  before?    A.     Yea,  sir. 

Q,    Before  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  during  the  week;  all  th 
term. 

Mr.  Marnier  Dunn.  That  is  all  we  wish  with  thi 
article. 

Mr.  Abctandek.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  objec 
like  very  much  to  have  a  five  minutes  recess  befon 
cross-examination  of  this  witness. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan,  from  the  committee  on 
the  following  resolutions  : 

Ordered,  That  items  of  expense  incurred  by  the 
from  boaM  bills,  while  in  trial  of  thi?  ''■.aae  or  in  prep 
lowed  by  the  Committee  on  Account?,  as  coming  wit 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repiesentatives,  adop 
1881. 

After  argument,  the  further  consideration  of  the 
poned  until  to-morrow. 


By  Mr.  Archandek. 

Q.  What  day,  Mr.  Pierce,  did  you  arrive  at  New  1 
of  January  ? 

A.  I  couldnt  tell  you.  I  presume  it  was  when 
whenever  that  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  that  was  no 
of  January,  when  this  court  met  ? 

A.  I  stated  very  distinctly  that  so  far  as  days  are 
I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion  by  reference  to  the  n 
or  ito  proceedings. 

Q.  This  was  an  adjoiftned  term,  was  it  not,  that  y< 
to  attend  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  an  adjourned  term,  because 
lar  term  appointed  for  that  time,  as  I  understand  the 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  during  that  term  in  any  ca 
ease? 

A,     I  presume  I  was;  I  generally  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  engaj 
Henry  Weyhe  vs.  John  Manderfeld? 

Mr.  MauE^r  Dunk.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  d 
ject  too  much,  but  we  have  simply  directed  the  attem 
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m  to  4»e  single  ease  that  was  on  trial  on  one  single  day,  and  I  noti<!e 
iie  objection  that  this  is  not  germane  cross-examination;  it  goes  into 
patten  concerning  that  term  of  court.  The  articles  of  impeachment  speak 
dbout,  and  the  evidence  is  simply  directed  to  one  particular  case,  at  one 

etienlar  time.    That  is  all  we  have  gone  into.     It  is  simply  making 
.  Pierce  their  witness,  and  if  tliey  want  to  call  him  for  themselves  we 
|»ve  no  objection  to  it,  but  it  takes  up  the  time  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  state  to  the  Senate  that  that  adjourned  term 
rf  court  was  one  which  lasted  only  one  and  a  half  or  two  days,  and  I 
btend  to  show  by  the  witness  that  it  is  not,  as  we  are  charged  in  this 
Bticle,  the  third,  a  matter  then  pending  in  couit,  that  it  was  not  at  a  term 
rfcourt;  that  before  this  matter  of  Wells  vs.  Gezike  was  taken  up  the 
^ort  had  adjourned  sine  diCy  and  there  was  only,  as  I  understand  it, 
pireeor  four  cases  on  the  calendar  at  that  time;  and  I  ask  the  question 
'^  iply  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  time  of  the  trial  in  the  first  in- 
ice;  for  the  witness  stated  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
and  I  know  no  other  way  to  get  at  it,  and  follow  it  up  afterwards 
showing  what  time  this  particular  transaction  took  place.  An- 
reason  I  ask  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  recollection  of  the 
less.  I  understand  that  in  every  case  we  are  allowed — and  it  is  the 
;time  I  have  heard  objection  to  it, — when  a  witness  swears  to  a  particu- 
8tate  of  &cts,  to  attack  that  witness  by  attacking  his  recollection  gen- 
lyby  asking  him  what  he  remembered  about  other  facts,  that 
before  the  court  at  the  same  time,  or  immediately  before  or  after, 
by  asking  him  what  he  knows  about  those  facts.  We  have  a  right  to 
isfy  ourselves  and  the  court  whether  or  not  the  witness  was  an  honest 
J,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  liability  that  he  remembers  the 
that  he  is  testifying  about.  That  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  law  about 
ich  the  managers,  I  think,  will  raise  no  dispute,  and  upon  both  of  these 
ids,— upon  the  grounds,  that  we  desire  this  testimony  to  fix  the 
leof  the  trial,  so  called,  in  the  case  of  Wells  against  Gezike  and  to 
nr  by  this  witness,  if  we  can,  that  it  was  not  a  trial  as  we  are  charged 
I  this  article,  at  a  term  of  court;  that  it  was  not  a  case  that  was  ta&en 
and  tried  by  the  court  as  a  court,  but  was  a  matter  that  was  taken 
atdi&mbers  to  accommodate  the  attorney  after  the  court  had  been 

ICQ. 

[t  is  80  much  more  important  to  show  this,  because  it  is  claimed  here 

these  witnesses,  in  the  direct  examination  that  the  judge,  on  the 

^Qg  before  this  matter  was  taken  up,  went  on  a  spree,  and  he  has 

stated  that  a  recess  was  taken,  and  that  during  the  recess  the  re- 

ident  went  on  a  spree. 

Now,  if  this  is  a  fact,  if  only  a  recess  was  taken  there,  and  the  judge 
went  out  6n  a  spree,  he  would  certainly  be  guilty  of,  at  least  some- 
greater  than  he  would  if  the  court  had  been  adjourned,  aintf  die, 
le  then,  after  he  was  through  with  court,  and  did  not  expect  any 
business,  went  along  and  took  his  noon  cocktail  or  anything  that 
ttwfit  to  take;  it  would  be  more  excusable,  to  say  the  leist,  and  I 
'  we  have  a  right  to  show  these  facts  to  test  the  recollection  of  the 
;  to  show  the  time,  if  we  can,  in  any  way,  when  the  witness  has 
led  any  knowledge  or  any  recollection  of  dates;  that  we  have  a 
It  to  show  it  in  any  way  that  is  possible  ;  and  I  think  there  can  be 
^tetter  way  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witnesses  to  the  facts  of 
case  that  were  tried  at  that  term,  that  lasted  only  a  day  or  a  day 
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and  a  half,  and  ask  him  if  he  was  interested  in  any  of  those  cases,  sq 
in  that  way  call  his  attention  to  the  particular  facts. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  explanation  of  the  counsel  really  remoyi 
my  objection.  I  presumed  when  he  entered  upon  that  line  of  exaini 
nation  that  he  was  going  through  the  same  course  that  was  gone  throu| 
with  in  the  examination  of  the  witness  Hay  den, — ^to  go  through  4 
whole  term  of  court  from  beginning  to  end.  If  he  is  doing  it  simpi 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  Mr.  Pierce's  recollection,  I  have  no  objectid 
to  it.     The  other  course  1  certainly  object  to. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Then  you  withdraw  your  objection  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  withdraw  the  omection  under  that  statemel 
of  facts, — ^if  that  is  what  you  are  doing  it  lor. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  trial  of  the  case  entitled  Weyhe  again 
Manderfeld,  tried  on  the  11th  of  January? 

A.  Since  you  speak  of  that  I  remember  such  a  case,  and  rememh 
of  being  engaged  in  it,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  remember  when  it  wi 
tried. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  disposition  of  that  case,  or  what  was  da 
with  it?  I 

A.  I  do  not.  I  will  say  right  here  for  I  do  not  want  any  difficuH 
about  it,  thai  when  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  over  it  gets  mixed  up  wil 
everything  else  that  is  over,  and  I  cannot  tell  one  transaction  firai 
another  as  to  the  time  it  has  taken  place,  unless  it  is  something  va 
particular  that  impresses  itself  upon  my  mind. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  during  your  connection  with  that  case  thi 
would  particularly  cause  you  to  recollect  about  the  condition  of  ^ 
Judge,  was  there  ? 

A.     During  which  case  ? 

Q.     During  the  trial  of  Weyhe  against  Manderfeld. 

A.  There  is  nothing  now  that  I  can  remember  at  all,  one  way  or  U 
other  ;  if  you  call  my  attention  to  any  particular  instance  connect! 
with  it  I  might  remember  it,  but  I  do  not  now;  it  is  entirely  absent  fW 
my  mind. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  went  to  work  and  tried  th 
case  of  Weyhe  against  Manderfeld  or  not? 

A.  The  thing  is  very  strongly  on  my  mind  that  I  was  engaged  i 
trying  that  case,  but  as  to  when  it  was  done  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  appeared  as  plaintiff  or  defenda 
in  that  case  ? 

A.  I  don't  even  remember  that,  I  don't  pret-end  to  remember  misj 
about  cases  after  they  are  over. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  case  or  cases  that  wete  tried  there 
that  time? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  case  of  the  State  against  Trowhridj 
having  been  brought  up  there. 

A.     What  was  it  about?    A  manslaughter  case  ? 

Q.    Forging,  I  think, — that  is  my  impression? 

A.  There  may  have  been  such  a  case,  but  I  don't  now  rememb^S 
It  is  quite  likely  that  there  was. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  were  attorney  in  that  caW: 
not? 

A.  No,  I  do  not ;  there  are  a  great  many  cases  that  I  am  engage  i 
there  and  I  don't  charge  my  mind  with  them  at  all  after  they  are  •    i 
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L  Q.    Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Welk  against  Gezike  case, 
pnniig  the* term,  Mr.  Pieree? 
A.    Why,  yes,  I  remember  that  case. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  anything  in  regard  to  that? 
A.    My  remembrance  about  that  case  is  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Sever- 
were  expected  to  be  there  on  the  day  train, — noon  train;  I  could 
tell  when  but  earlier   than  thev  came,  and  they  did  not  get  there, 
for  that  reason  the  trial  was  delayed. 
Q.    I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  don't  remember  that  on  the 

fond  day  of  that  term,  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  in  the  morning, 
m  coming  into  court  that  it  was  stated  in  open  court  that  by  consent 
parties,  "jury  trial  is  waived  in  the  above  case  of  Wells  against 

A.    I  recollect  no  such  thing,  because  it  was  not  a  jury  case. 

Q.    It  was  not  a  jury  case?    A.    No.  sir. 

(J.    It  was  not  intended  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  at  all  ? 

A-    My  recollection  is  that  it  was  purely  a  case  in  equity  as  to  who 

Id  have  the  funds  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 
Q-    Was  not  that  an  action  to  recover,  upon  the  part  of  Wells,  the 

collected  by  the  sheriff  on  executions  issued  in  favor  of  Gezike? 
A.    It  was  an  action  to  set  aside  a  judgment  that  had  been  taken  by 

■eseion, — an  action,  as  I  understand  it,  purely  of  an  equitable  char- 

Tj  and  did  not  involve  a  ^ry  trial  at  all. 

Q.    Wni  vou  swear  positively  that  that  did  not  occur  in  court  there; 

a  jurj-'trial  was  waived  there  in  open  court  by  consent  of  parties? 

A.    I  won't  state  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  don't  remember  of  any 

h  occurrence,  and  I  don't  see  how  it  could  happen  under  the  circum- 

ces.    I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  waiving  a  jury  trial  where  I  have  not 
right  to  one. 

Q.    You  were  there  in  court  during  both  of  those  days  ? 
A.    I  must  have  been;  I  know^  I  was  there  the  day  previous. 
Q.   The  day   previous  to  the  trial  of  Wells  against  Gezike,   you 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  don't  know  whether  you  were  there  on  the  11th  ? 
A.    Only  from  the  fact  that  my  business  required  me  to  be  there,  as 
iwnember,  during  the  term. 
Q.   Now,  did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge 

those  two  days  ? 
A.    Not  in  the  least;  no  sir. 
Q-    Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  before  General  Cole  and  Judge 

ranee  came  up  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  that  the  court  was  ad- 

Qed  nn^  die? 
A.    On  that  point  my  mind  is  very  indistinct. 

Q.    You  would  not  swear  that  it  was:  you  would  not  swear  that  it  was 
tot? 

I  A.    No,  as  I  stated,  and  any  anybody  that  knows  me  understands  that 

fcet  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  very  much  about  what  took  place  after  it 

li  done  unless  there  is  something  special  to  call  my  attention  to  it  with 

BDTisaal  force. 

I  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  admit  as  a  fact,  that  it  was  adjourned, 

pMdie. 

I  Mr.  Arctander.    What  do  you  say  ? 

I  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  admit,  as  a  fact,  that  the  court  adjoum- 

H  iriihoat  day.    This  case  was  not  tried  during  the  sessioji  of  court  or 
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the  term  of  court.    It  was  tried  the  next  day.    That  is  the  fact  in  Ah 
case. 

The  Witness.    I  was  not  present  in  the  court  all  the  time,  and  ] 
don't  know  about  it. 
.  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  case  was  tried  next  day  before  the  court 

Q.  Then  you  will  not  insist  upon  that  statement,  Mr.  Pierce,  tbi 
the  court  had  taken  a  recess  that  afternoon,  when  you  claimed  yoi 
found  he  had  gone  upon  a  spree.  It  might  have  been  after  the  cour 
had  adjourned,  sine  die? 

A.  vVhy,  from  the  remark  made,  it  must  have  been  after  the  ad 
journment.  Of  course  I  don't  pretend  to  charge  my  mind  with  then 
&ct8. 

Q.  Of  course,  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  know  nothing  aboQ 
whetherthe  judge  had  any  knowledge  of  the  case  coming  up  the  nes 
day,  or  any  subsequent  day  ? 

A.  Well,  in  that  regard,  I  am  very  sure  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Sev 
erance  were  expected. 

Q.     Yes,  you  might  have  expected  them  ? 

A.  No ;  it  was  a  matter  of  common  understanding  with  the  coor 
and  all. 

Q.  But,  you  don't  know  positively,  and  would  not  swear  positivd] 
that  the  judge  knew  that  this  case  was  to  be  taken  up  the  next  monuQi 
or  in  the  afternoon,  for  all  that? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  think  that  any  body  knew  that.  It  was  taken  U| 
because  these  gentlemen  did  come  on  the  train;  otherwise  it  would  qqi 
have  been  taken  up. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  when  Judge  Severance  and  Greneral  Cole  cam 
up  in  the  afternoon  Judge  Cox  hstd  gone  upon  a  spree  ;  did  you  aej 
Judge  Cox  at  all  from  the  time  that  court  was  adjourned  sihe  cfe,  unti 
the  next  morning? 

A.    That  I  cannot  swear  to. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  and  would  not  swear  that  you  found  hiiv 
upon  any  spree  at  all  that  afternoon,  or  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  In  that  respect  I  think,  as  I  stated  in  my  direct  examination,  i 
was  found  that  he  was  on  a  spree. 

Q.  You  said  "  we  found;"  you  don't  know  anything  of  your  cm 
knowledge  as  to  whether  he  had  been  on  a  spree  or  not? 

A.  I  would  be  utterly  unable  to  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not  Ml 
him  that  afternoon  on  a  spree. 

Q.  Then  you  wbuld  not  swear  of  your  own  knowledge  that  he  w* 
on  a  spree  that  afternoon. 

A.  Not  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  a  positive  fact,  as  to  my  peraomi 
knowledge.  It  may  be  that  I  saw  him,  and  it  may  be  that  I  did  not,il 
the  afternoon. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce,  whether  or  not  it  was  not  in  the  after 
T^ooh  of  the  day  before  you  went  on  with  the  Gezike  case, — whether  th< 
arrangement  was  not  made  by  the  counsel  that  night,  or  that  afternoon  il 
r^ard  to  taking  the  testimony  and  reserving  all  the  points  ?  I  thinl 
you  so  stated. 

A.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.    This  arrangement  was  made  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  about  getting  the  clerk  from  the  land  office,  but  atad 
about  all  thepointg,  and  not  to  have  any  points  de-cided  during  Uie  ta  *  1 
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K&e  case,  but  jnst  to  introduce  your  testimony  and  save  your  pointi, 
vou  often  do? 
I   JL    Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  arrangement  in  the  afternoon. 
Q.    Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  ? 

A-    At  least,  that  is  the  way  I  now  remember  it.    I  don't  want  to  be 
jbo  positive. 
Q,    That  was  the  arrangement  made  in  the  afternoon  before  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  after  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen. 
Q.    So  that  arrangement  virtually  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  eondi- 
llloD  of  the  Judge  the  following  day  ? 

^  A.    That  arrangement,  sir,  had  every  thing  to  do  with  it. 
Q*    It  had  ?    A.    Yes,  emphatically. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  claim  that  Judge  Cox's  condition  the  following 
|iy  was  the  cause  of  your  stipulation  in  the  evening  to  submit  the  case 
la  this  way  ? 

A.    The  condition  we  then  satisfied  ourselves  he  was  in,  at  the  time 
ire  made  the  arrangement,  was  the  cause  of  making  the  arrangement. 
Q.    The  condition  he  was  in  in  the  afternoon  before  ? 
A-    Yes,  sir;  the  afternoon  before. 

Q.   Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  were  anxious 
Id  get  away  ? 
A.   We  were  all  anxious  to  get  away. 

Q.   Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  counsel  are  very  anxious  to  eet 
iiray  from  a  place  where  they  may  be  to  submit  any  matter  to  the 
iDuit  that  it  is  a  very  prevalent  practice  to  submit  cases  just,  in  that 
tf,  whether  a  judge  is  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.  In  the  experience  of  a  great  many  years  I  never  knew  of  a  case 
jet,  where  the  judge  was  not  able  to  preside  and  hear  the  testimony, 
men  he  was  personally  present,  and  make  minutes  of  it  himself  and 
tonduct  it.    That  is  the  hrst  instance.* 

Q.   In  your  practice  you  have  never  run  across  anything  like  that, 
vhere  the  judge  was  sober  and  able  to  preside  and  had  the  possession  of 
^&CQltie8  in  such  a  case? 
A.   No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  such  case  before. 

Q.   Do  you  mean  to  be  uncferetood  that  so  far  as  your  practice  shows 
fct  a  case  has  never  been  submitted  in  that  way  ;  that  is,  to  submit  the 
OBe,  take  the  proof,  and  reserve  the  decision  on  the  different  questions 
ifcat  may  come  up  in  the  trial ; — do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  has  not 
fen  done  except  when  the  judge  has  not  been  in  a  condition  to  try  it? 
A.   It  has  never  been  done  in  a  case  where  the  judge  sat  personally. 
Q.   In  your  practice  ?    A.     No,  sir,  not  in  my  practice. 
Q. .  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  desire  to  get  away,  entered  into  and  was 
•  part  of  the  cause  why  this  agreement  was  made  in  the  afternoon 
kefore?    A.    I  have  so  said. 
Q.  That  entered  into  and  was  a  part  of  the  cause  ? 
A.   Not  our  desire  to  get  J^way, — ^that  was  not  the  only  thing.     It  waa 
it  case  in  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  tied  up,  and  it  was  our  desire 
to  have  the  matter  presented  in  such  form  as  to  be  disposed  of  without 
QBttdnj^back  to  do  it  again,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  case 
.  &po8ed  of,  and  not  for  our  own  personal  accommodation  altogether ; 
tab,  no  doubt,  entered  into  it. 
Q.  That  entered  into  it  ? 
.  A.   No  doubt  both  entered  into  it. 
*%  Yw  also  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  then  wai  a  fiat- 
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ther  undetstending  between  you  and  Mr,  Cole,  that  if  , 
no  better  condition  the  next  day,  you  would  go  to  the 
clerk  there  for  referee  and  have  it  then  sent,  after  beii 
Judge  Cox;  is  that  the  way? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  that  entered  into  the  ■ 
don't  want  to  go  into  details  too  minutely. 

Q.  Then  when  you  abandoned  that  part  of  it  to  go 
to  try  your  case,  and  went  into  court  that  morning 
not  in  ae  bad  condition  as  you  had  anticipated  the  eve 

A,  You  entirely  misunderstand  me;  we  never  agr 
land  office  to  try  the  case.  We  agreed  to  go  in  there  t' 
ficiate  in  the  presence  of  the  court  in  taking  our  testin 
up  a  record. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
man  to  act  as  amanuensis  or  clerk,  was  not  au^est^ 
himself,  and  was  the  only  condition  upon  which  h' 
case? 

A.     I  haye  no  such  knowledge  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge,  and 
at  ^e  time? 

AJ  No.  sir,  I  remember  something  was  said  ab< 
lame  hand.  « 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  remember  the  Renville  coi 
ember,  1880?    A.     When  you  were  there? 

Q.    When  I  was  there? 

A.  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  It.  There  w; 
there,  and  we  were  kept  there  some  time. 

Q.    At  that  time  J'jdge  Cox  was  perfectlv sober,  was 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  he  was  out  of  the  way  at  a! 
don't  think  that  he  wis. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  at  that  time  ihe  same 
made  at  the  request  of  Judge  Cox,  and  on  thesameexc 
was  hurting  him.  and  that  during  the  whole  of  thai 
clerk  sit  and  take  the  testimony? 

A.  We  had  a  party  that  we  agreed  upon  to  act 
and  lake  down  the  U-stimony  instead  of  the  judge  do 
of  hia  hand.  It  may  be  so,  I  don't  recollect  anythiii 
may  be  so. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  case  where  you  a 
ferent  sides,  in  which  Mr.  Coleman  took  the  testimon 
was  some  trouble  afterwards  about  your  client  pay 
probably  refreshes  vour  recollection. 

A.     It  mav  be 'all  true.     I  omnot  say.     I  don't  rem 

Q.     You  don't  remember  the  fact  at  all?     A-     No,  s 

Q.  Do  you  ren'iember  the  fact  of  Mr.  Merrill  a< 
amanuensis,  in  a  aim  con.  case,  that  I  tried  that  term  ? 

A.    That  was  a  jury  case. 

Q.     Yes,  all  these  cases  were  jury  cases  ? 

A.  If  there  was  any  arrangement  made  it  might  hs 
case;  I  was  not  in  that  case. 

Q.  But  you  heard  in  New  Ulm  at  the  same  time  the 
his  hand  pained  him,  so  that  he  wanted  an  amanuei 
that? 

A.     The  only  reason  why  I  speak  of  that  is  because 
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Hon  a  preliminary  examination  hcife,  and  it  is  somewhat  dimly  on  my 
mind  that  something  was  said  about  it,  but  I  have  no  very  distinct  re- 
membrance about  that. 

j  Q.  Isnt  it  a  fact,  that  in  the  evening  or  afternoon  when  this  arrange-* 
I  iros  made  that  Judge  Severance,  after  having  been  out  to  see  Judge  Cox, 
rcame  back  and  reported  to  you  that  the  Judge  had  agreed  to  take  it  up 
!  file  next  morning  on  the  condition,  and  only  on  that  condition,  that  you 
!  irould  furnish  an  amanuensis  to  take  the  t^timony  ? 
A.    I  dont  remember  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.    Now,  had  you  seen  Judge  Cox  drink  any  that  morning  at  the 
Irial? 
A.   That  morning? 
Q.    Yes.    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  during  the  trial,  did  you  see  him  drink  any  ?    A.    No,  sir. 
i    Q.    Now  would  you  swear,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk 
i  jduring  his  presiding  at  that  trial  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir,  without  the  least  hesitation,  not  only  drunk,  but  so 
drunk  that  he  was  entirely  unconscious — not  entirely  unconscious,  but 
sounder  the  influence  of  liquor  that  he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
duties  that  were  required  to  be  performed.    It  was  a  matter — 

Q.  That  was  a  matter  that  would  be  perceptible  to  everybody  in  the 
loom,  would  it  ? 

A.  There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  for  any  body  that  was  in  the  room 
to  see  it ;  it  was  so  perfectly  manifest. 

Q;   I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  you  to  state  what  day  this  trial 
tte.  but  there  was  never  m6re  than  one  occasion  of  this  kind  at  New 
Ulm,  where  the  Judge  tried  this  case  between  Wells  against  Gezike  ? 
A.   Not  that  I  was  connected  with. 
Q.  There  was  never  more  than  one?    A.    No,  sir. 
Q-   Now  you  say  that  the  Judge  was  very  much  intoxicated,  and  I 
lonld  like  to  have  you  state  from  what  you  judge  that  he  was  intoxica- 
ted at  that  time  ? 
A.  Just  as  one  judges  any  person  that  is  intoxicated, — by  his  manner. 
Q.  What  did  he  do  or  say,  or  how  did  he  act,  during  the  trial  ? 
A  Well,  sir;  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  it  as  well  as  I  could.  The 
iMnner  of  the  man  was  entirely  different  from  what  his  manner  is  when 
fc is  sober.    When  he  is  sober  and  on  the  bench,  he  is  careful  to  ex^ 
press  himself  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be  intelligible.     He  is  careful  to  make 
a  decision  only  when  it  is  proper  to  make  one,  and  in  all  respects,  when 

k is  sober,  he  acts  like  a  judge;  but  when  he  is  drunk  he  acts  like  a 

fooL 

Q.  And  at  this  time  he  acted  like  a,  fool? 

A  Yes,  he  did,  lifee  a  fool. 

Q.  In  what? 

A  In  that  that  I  spoke  of,  that  he  would  mumble  things  over  on  the 
bench  that  had  no  relation  to  the  subject  and  make  decisions  at  a  time 
^^  it  was,  in  fact,  entirely  out  of  order  to  make  decisions. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  that. 

A.  And  make  rulings  of  every  kind  conceivable. 

Q.  Did  he,  more  than  once,  make  any  decision  in  that  case,  ox  at- 
tapt  to  make  one  ? 

A.  Why,  he  was  all  the  time  talking  or  attempting  to  talk,  hardly 
wer  still. 

Q*   What  was  he  talking  about? 


uo 
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Ai  JuBt  like  any  other  person  when  hia  wits  are  away  bom  bil 
through  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Not  entirely  gone  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir-r-no,  not  entirely  gone;  I  didn't  say  that, 

Q.     Did  he  talk  about  anything  relative  to  the  case  ? 

A.  Why,  he  evidently  supposed  that  he  was  trying  that  case  ri^ 
there,  and  that  he  was  deciding  those  matters  just  as  though  the  cm 
was  on  trial,  when  it  was  understood  by  everybody  that  it  was  not  c 
trial  for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  him,  then  and  there. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  only  time  that  I 
interrupted  that  trial  was  when  the  papers  in  these  attachment  suii 
that  are  involved,  were  offered  in  evidence  and  objected  to? 

A.  Nj,  it  was  not.  That  was  so  outrageously  out  of  order  that  : 
was  sti iking. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  outrageous,  you  say, — now,  let  us  see  what  thi 
was.  Isn't  it  true,  as  a  fact,  that  his  interruption  there  consisted  in  U 
saying  to  Gren.  Cole,  or  whoever  made  the  point,  **  Let  me  see  thoi 
papers."    Didn't  he  say  that  ? 

A.  I  think  he  may  have  said  that,  because  he  said  a  good  man 
things,  and  I  could  not  say  what  he  did  or  did  not  say,  altogether. 

Q. ,  After  he  got  the  papers  up  there  to  look  them  over,  didn't  he 

A.     Oh,  yes;  very  wisely. 

Q.  After  he  had  looked  them  over  didn't  he  say,  "  I  don't  see,  get 
tlemen,  what  is  the  use  of  going  on  with  this  case  any  longer,  becaui 
this  point  might  just  as  well  be  decided  right  here,  as  it  is  decisive  < 
the(Ja^e."? 

A.    Yes;  I  think  he  said  that. 

Q.    Those  were  the  remarks  he  made  ? 

A.    Yes,  without  argument  at  all;  right  in  the  presence  of  the  counsel 

(^.  That  was  all  the  decision  that  he  made;  the  making  of  that  n 
mark? 

A.     No,  not  all. 

That  was  not  all? 

There  were  remarks  similar  to  that  all  the  way  through. 

I  mean  at  this  particular  time  that  he  made  a  decision  ? 

And  he  complained  very  much  because  nobody  heeded  what  h 


he—? 


A. 

Q. 

A. 
said. 

Q. 
A- 

Q. 


You  can  answer  my  question  on  that  point,  Mr.  Pierce  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

At  this  particular  time  when  you  say  he  made  the  decision  agaiiu 
Judge  Severance,  his  decision  consisted   in  making  the  remark  that 
have  stated,  that  he  didn't  see  any  use  in  going  on  with  this  case;  tha 
that  question  might  be  as  well  settled  then  as  at  any  other  time,  becaud 
he  considered  it  decisive  of  the  case? 

A-    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.    And  that  was  all  he  said  at  that  time? 

A.    At  that  particular  time  it  was. 

Q.     And  as  to  that  particular  question  in  regard  to  the  attachjnent? 

A.     Oh,  no. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  more  said  by  him  in  regard  to  that  attad 
ment? 

A.    As  I  have  said,  he  was  all  the  time  talking  about  these  things. 

Q.    Who  was  he  talking  to  ?  , 

A.    Talking  to  members  of  the  bar  who  were  engaged  iu  the  case. 
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Q.    Did  he  mention  you  by  name,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
A.    To  be  sure  he  did. 
Q,    What  were  the  nature  of  his  remarks  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  tell  you  ;  they  were  the  remarks 
si  a  man  who  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Q.  You  say  he  made  orders  and  directions  that  nobody  heeded ; 
IVhat  were  they  ? 

A.  That  was  one  of  them,  when  he  went  on  and  said  that  it  was  de- 
risive of  the  matter  and  there  was  no  need  to  go  further  with  that. 
Some  one  suggested,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Severance,  that  he.  had  better 
J»ep  still. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  the  time  he  made  the  remark.  General  Cole 
[got  up  and  said,  *'  Your  honor,  we  did  not  intend  to  have  this  decided 
[liow,and  we  would  rather  prefer  to  have  it  go  over."  Is  not  that  the 
jbuth,  and  not  what  you  have  said  ?. 

A.    I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Severance  said.     He  bore  it  like  a  major, 
illthough  he  swore  at  the  same  time  privately. 
Q.    I  didn't  ask  you  what  Judge  Severance  said  ? 
A.    Yes,  you  did. 

Q.    No,  sir;  I  asked  you  about  General  Cole? 

A.    Well,--Gen.  Cole  conducted  himself  very  quietly.     I  don't, know 
(hat  he  paid  any  attention  to  our  business. 
Q.    Do  you  say  that  he  told  Judge  Cox  to  shut  up  his  mouth  ? 
A.    I  did  not  say  so  ;  he  was  requested  to  keep  quiet. 
Q.    Was  that  the  language  that  Judge  Severance  used  ? 
A.    That  was  the  language  that  somebody  used.     It  became  necessary 
to  quiet  him  or  pacify  him,  as  you  would  any  other  person  under  the 
dicumstances. 
Q.    And  that  was  the  way  you  talked  to  him? 
A.   That  was  just  exactly  the  way. 

Q-  Just  told  him  to  keep  auiet,  and  not  say  anything  more  about  it ; 
ftat  is  the  way  you  talked  to  nim  about  it  ? 

A.    We  regarded  him  as  entirely  irresponsible,  and  so  treated  him, 
iDd  80  talked  to  him.     It  was  a  matter  that  was  certainly  very  unpleas- 
ant, because  knowing,  as  we  did,  that  Judge  Cox,  as  a  judge,  was  so  dif- 
feent  from  what  he  then  was,   it  was  a  very  humiliating  matter  to 
^pear  before  him  in  that  condition. 
Q.   I  didn't  ask  you  for  that.     A.     I  know  you  did  not. 
Q.   Well,  you  need  not  volunteer  anything? 
A.   I  say  it,  nevertheless. 

Q.   Now,  we  have  got  one  of  those  interruptions  by  Judge  Cox;  what 
iwe  the  other  interruptions  ? 
A.   I  don't  pretend  to  give  you  the  language;  it  was  his  manner. 
Q.   But  you  mean  that  he  kept  on  all  the  time,  giving  directions  and 
orders, and  you  don't  remember  what  they  were? 
^  A.   The  language  was  just  of  the  character  that  comes  from  a  man  who 
»  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Q.    And  everybody  in  the  room  could  see  it  ? 

A.  Everybody  in  the  room  that  wanted  to  see  it,  could  see  it.  I 
kave  seen  a  good  many  drunken  men  and  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
•bout  the  lact  that  he  was  in  that  situation. 

Q.    If  Judge  Cox  was  so  terribly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  as  you 
nave  stated  here,  what  was  the  reason  that  you  went  on  and  had  him 
preside  there  and  proceeded  with  the  trial  of  the  case  before  him? 
46 
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A.  The  reason  simply  was  that  we  agreed  to  do  it.  It  was  necessar 
for  the  matter  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  proceeding  before  the  court;  ths 
was  the  reason. 

Q.     There  was  no  necessity  for  that,  was  there  ?    A.     Ther3  was. 

(J.     Couldn't  a  referee  have  been  agreed  upon  to  take  the  testimony 

A.  To  be  sure;  but  there  was  no  referee  agreed  upon;  it  was  neoei 
sary  that  it  should  be  nominally  before  the  court. 

Q.     You  could  have  found  a  referee  around  there? 

A.  And  the  record  so  discloses  the  fact,  in  Judge  Cox's  own  finding! 
these  facts  are  stated  as  having  been  found  before  a  referee  and  not  befof 
himself 

Q.  Was  there  no  person  there  in  that  town,  that  was  competent  an 
qualified  to  take  a  reference,  that  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  that  about  all  the  members  of  the  bar  there  wef 
connected  with  that  business. 

Q.     Now,  Colonel  Baason  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  probably  drunk,  too. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  man  who  took  the  notes  might  just  ai 
well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee  as  to  have  taken  them  as  clerk  ? 

A,     I  don't  remember  who  Mr.  Goodnow  was. 

Q.     He  was  the  clerk.    ' 

Judge  Cox.     He  was  the  receiver  of  the  land  office. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. — 

Q.  He  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee,  as  tc 
have  taken  them  in  the  way  he  did. 

A.  If  we  had  gone  to  the  formality  of  stipulating  to  have  him  tab 
the  testimony  as  referee;  but  then  it  was  not  the  testimony  alone  taken 
there  was  very  little  testimony  taken;  it  was  mostly  matters  of  objeo 
tion,  and  the  points  and  all  the  records;  very  little  oral  testimony. 

Q.  He  might  have  taken  that,  and  reported  the  testimony  to  tiifl 
court  with  it  ?    A.     Mr.  Goodnow  ? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  Why,  I  presume  by  a  stipulation  we  could  have  stipulated  our 
selves  to  have  made  up  the  record. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  Mr.  Goodnow  report  that  to  the  court 

A.     I  don't  say  what  might  have  been  done  ;  I  say  what  was  done. 

Q.     Well,  didn't  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  report  the  facts  to  the  court? 

A.  He  took  it,  and  the  proceedings  were  designed  to  be  in  form,  afl 
being  in  court ;  and,  as  I  stated,  Judge  Cox  got  that  record,  as  I  see 
by  the  decision  that  he  afterwards  made.  I  went  away  myself,  as  the 
rest  of  us  did. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  then  there  was  a  stipulation  entered  into  by 
the  counsel  in  writing,  and  while  there,  in  regard  to  submitting  it  to  tht 
court  upon  argument  in  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

A. '  That  was  all  put  in  the  same  document,  and  all  apparently  befoK 
the  court,  as  I  now  remember;  but  in  fact  before  a  court  that  was  quile 
unconscious  of  what  we  were  doing.  That  is,  I  say  unconscious,—! 
mean  to  be  intelligibly  addressed  as  a  court. 

Q.     How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  in  that  matter  ? 

A.  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  any  witnesses  were  sworn.  I 
think  we  argued  to  the  fact,  but  still  there  may  have  been  one  or  two 
witnesses  sworn. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Gezike  was  around  then? 

A.     I  think  he  was. 
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il   And  Mr.  Albert  Behnke? 
:  L   He  was  also  a  party  to  that  suit,  and  I  presume  he  was  there. 
Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  George  Kuhlman  was  present? 
A.    He  was  there. 
Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 
A    He  was  an  attorney  in  the  case. 
.  Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  there  during  the  trial? 

A  That  is  my  present  remembrance,  although  I  speak  now  in  regard 
fcliim  more  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  party  of  the  case,-^-and  I  rather 
flSnk  he  was  a  witness;  I  rather  think  he  was. 

Q.   Isn*t  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  during  the  time  occupied  by  the 

Udng  of  the  testimony  and  getting  your  case  up  in  this  way,  Judge  Cox 

t  the  time  sitting  and  talking  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  there,  Mr. 

chard  ? 

A.    Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  a  good  deal 

of  talking  with  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.    Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact,  move  his  chair  down  to  Mr.  Blan- 

id,  and  sit  and  talk  with  him,  instead  of  interrupting,  as  you  say  in- 

ntlv? 
A   He  may  have  done  that  for  a  part  of  the  time,  but  the  greater 

of  the  time 

Q.    He  was  interrupting? 

A   He  was  on  the  bench,  acting  in  the  manner  I  have  tried  to  d^s- 

ibe. 

Q.   And  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  interrupting  you,  as  you 

I  going  along? 

A.   Yra,  that  matter  is  very  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  from 

unusual  character  of  it.     It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was 

in  a  court  where  the  court  was  drunk.     Well,  I  won't  say  that  eith- 

r,for  we  had  a  similar  court  here  in  this  city;  but  the  court  finally  re- 

ft.   You  are  not  very  friendly  towards  Judge  Cox,  are  you  ? 

A   We  were  always  friendly,  so  far  as  I  know.     I  give  my  testimony 

as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Q.   You  give  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 
A   No,  sir;  I  don't  desire  to  do  it.     Even  as  a  practitioner,  at  the  bar 

"  on  the  bench,  our  relations  were  always  good. 

Q.   Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  Judge  Cox  was  yet  practicing  at  the 

you  and  he  had  a  serious  fracas  in  court  once,  and  eame  near  whip- 
each  other? 
A.   A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 
Q.   Not  at  all. 
Q.   You  never  had  any  fracas  where  il  came  near  to  fisticuffs  between 

A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   At  New  Ulm,  in  the  presence  of  Judge]  Hanscombe,  and  between 

and  the  defendant,  was  there  trouble  ? 
A,    No,  sir.    Why,  it  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  members  of 

bar,  when  Judge  Hanscombe  was  presiding  there,  or  any  other  judge, 
have  words  that  for  a  moment  were  exciting;  but  that  there  were  words 

were  likely  to  result  in  blows  is  something  that  I  remember  noth- 

about.    And  I  also  say  that  for  years.  Judge  Cox  and  I  were  on  as 

'  terms  as  any  lawyer  that  I  ever  met  at  the  bar. 
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Q.    But  on  other  years  you  were  not  on  so  good  terms. 

A.  There  was  no  time  longer  than  an  hour  that  we  were  not  on  gooi 
terms. 

Q.    And  there  has  not  been  up  to  the  present  time  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Yqu  were  perfectly  friendly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  has  always  been  as  courteous  to  me,  and  treato 
me  as  well  as  any  man  could,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  the  saio 
towards  him. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  court  here  adjoumedi 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  13th,  1882. 
The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  tp  order  by  the 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  P.,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds. 
Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon, 
HcUughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
Sttller,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cot,  judge  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhioited  against  him  by 
Jie  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 
Tlie  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
Ihc  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Goidd,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 
ed  them. 
E.  St  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 
The  President  announced  as  the  special  committee  on  rules  under  mo- 

of  Senator  Campbell,  the  following  : 
Senators  Campbeu,  Wheat,  Shalleen,  Perkins  and  Hinds. 
The  President.     If  there  are  no  further  proceedings  to  come  before 
court,  the  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  the 
who  was  last  night  upon  the  stand. 

,       S.  L.  PIERCE. 

recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State  his 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

resumed. 

By  Mr.  Arct ander. 

Q.  I  have  only  one  further  question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce.    You 

a  witness,  I  believe,  before  the  House  committee  on  this  charge  ? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q-   At  that  time  you  stated  that  on  this  particular  occasion,  during 
trial  of  the  Gezike  case,  Judge  Cox  was  "crazy  drunk?" 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   That  is  what  you  now  maintain,  do  you,  that  he  was  "crazy 
rank?" 

A.   I  repeat  it,  sir,  emphatically. 

Q.   Yon  repeat  it  now  emjjhatically  ? 

A   I  do,  sir,  most  emphatically;  that  is  the  very  best  word  I  can  use. 
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and  a  half,  and  ask  him  if  he  was  interested  in  any  of  those  cases,  an 
in  that  way  call  his  attention  to  the  particular  facte. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  explanation  of  the  counsel  really  remoyi 
my  objection.  I  presumed  when  he  entered  upon  that  line  of  exam 
nation  that  he  was  going  through  the  same  course  that  was  gone  throiu 
with  in  the  examination  of  the  witness  Hayden, — ^to  go  through  tl 
whole  term  of  court  from  beginning  to  end.  If  he  is  doing  it  simp] 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  Mr.  Pierce's  recollection,  I  have  no  objectuj 
to  it.     The  other  course  I  certainly  object  to. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Then  you  withdraw  your  objection  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  withdraw  the  oojection  under  that  statemei 
of  facte, — ^if  that  is  what  you  are  doing  it  tor. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  trial  of  the  case  entitled  Weyhe  again 
Manderfeld,  tried  on  the  11th  of  January? 

A.  Since  you  speak  of  that  I  remember  such  a  case,  and  rememb 
of  being  engaged  in  it,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  remember  when  it  wi 
tried. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  disposition  of  that  case,  or  what  was  doc 
with  it? 

A.  I  do  not.  I  will  say  right  here  for  I  do  not  want  any  difficidl 
about  it,  thai  when  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  over  it  gete  mixed  up  wil 
everything  else  that  is  over,  and  I  cannot  tell  one  transaction  froi 
another  as  to  the  time  it  has  taken  place,  unless  it  is  something  vci 
particular  that  impresses  iteelf  upon  my  mind. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  during  your  connection  with  that  case  tlM 
would  particularly  cause  you  to  recollect  about  the  condition  of  ^ 
Judge,  was  there  ? 

A.     During  which  case  ? 

Q.     During  the  trial  of  Weyhe  against  Manderfeld. 

A.  There  is  nothing  now  that  I  can  remember  at  all,  one  way  or  tfa 
other  ;  if  you  call  my  attention  to  any  particular  instance  connecte 
with  it  I  might  remember  it,  but  I  do  not  now;  it  is  entirely  absent  froi 
my  mind. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  went  to  work  and  tried  thi 
case  of  Weyhe  against  Manderfeld  or  not? 

A.  The  thing  is  very  strongly  on  my  mind  that  I  was  engaged  i 
trying  that  case,  but  as  to  when  it  was  done  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  appeared  as  plaintiff  or  defendai 
in  that  case  ? 

A.  I  don't  even  remember  that,  I  don't  pretend  to  remember  mitt 
about  cases  after  they  are  over. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  case  or  cases  that  wete  tried  there  i 
that  time  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  case  of  the  State  against  Trowbridj 
having  been  brought  up  there. 

A.     What  was  it  about  ?    A  manslaughter  case  ? 

Q.     Forging,  I  think, — that  is  my  impression? 

A.  There  may  have  been  such  a  case,  but  I  don't  now  remember! 
It  is  quite  likely  that  there  was. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  were  attorney  in  that  case  < 
not? 

A.  No,  I  do  not ;  there  are  a  great  many  cases  that  I  am  engagec'  1 
there  and  I  don't  charge  my  mind  with  them  at  all  after  they  are  o    i 
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Do  yoii  remember  anything  about  the  Wells  against  Gezike  case, 
_  the  term,  Mr.  Pieree? 
lA.    Why,  yes,  I  remember  that  case. 

Do  you  remember  anything  in  regard  to  that  ? 
My  remembrance  about  that  case  is  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Sever- 
were  expected  to  be  there  on  the  day  train, — noon  train;  I   could 
tell  when  but  earlier    than  they  came,  and  they  did  not  get  there, 
for  that  reason  the  trial  was  delayed. 
Q.    I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  don't  remember  that  on  the 
od  day  of  that  terra,  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  in  the  morning, 
coming  into  court  that  it  was  stated  in  open  court  that  by  consent 
parties,   "jury  trial  is  waived  in  the  above  case  of  Wells  against 
ke?" 

I  recollect  no  such  thing,  because  it  was  not  a  jury  case. 
Q.    It  was  not  a  jury  case?    A.    No.  sir. 

It  was  not  intended  to  be  tried  by  a  iury  at  all  ? 
My  recollection  is  that  it  was  purely  a  case  in  equity  as  to  who 
uld  have  the  funds  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

Was  not  that  an  action  to  recover,  upon  the  part  of  Wells,  the 
ds  collected  by  the  sheriff  on  executions  issued  in  favor  of  Gezike? 

It  was  an  action  to  set  aside  a  judgment  that  had  been  taken  by 
fession, — an  action,  as  I  understand  it,  purely  of  an  equitable  char- 
r,  and  did  not  involve  a  ^ry  trial  at  all. 

'.    Will  you  swear  positively  that  that  did  not  occur  in  court  there; 

t  a  jUTY  trial  was  waived  there  in  open  court  by  consent  of  parties? 

I  won't  state  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  donH  remember  of  any 

h  occurrence,  and  I  don't  see  how  it  could  happen  under  the  circum- 

ces.     I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  waiving  a  jury  trial  where  I  have  not 

right  to  one. 

Q.    You  were  there  in  court  during  both  of  those  days  ? 
X    I  must  have  been;  I  know  I  was  there  the  day  previous. 
Q.    The  day   previous  to  the  trial  of  Wells  against  Gezike,   you 

?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  don't  know  whether  you  were  there  on  the  11th  ? 
A.    Only  from  the  fact  that  my  business  required  me  to  be  there,  as 
remember,  during  the  term. 

Now,  did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge 
ing  those  two  days  ? 

Not  in  the  least;  no  sir. 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  before  General  Cole  and  Judge 
erance  came  up  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  that  the  court  was  ad- 

ed  9ine  die? 

A.    On  that  point  my  mind  is  very  indistinct. 
Q.    You  would  not  swear  that  it  was;  you  would  not  swear  that  it  was 

A.    No,  as  I  stated,  and  any  anybody  that  knows  me  understands  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  very  much  about  what  took  place  after  it 

done  unless  there  is  something  special  to  call  my  attention  to  it  mth 

lusnal  force. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  admit  as  a  fact,  that  it  was  adjourned, 
(tie, 
[r.  Arctandeb.    What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  admit,  as  a  fact,  that  the  court  adjoum- 

*  without  day.    This  case  was  not  tried  during  the  session  of  court  or 
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the  term  of  coart.  It  was  tried  the  next  day.  Tfa 
case. 

The  WiTNEsa.  I  was  not  present  in  the  court  : 
don't  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunk.    The  case  was  tried  next  day 

Q.  Then  you  will  not  insist  upon  that  Btatenif 
the  court  had  taken  a  recess  that  afternoon,  whei 
found  he  had  gone  upon  a  spree.  It  might  have  b< 
had  adjourned,  aiiw  die? 

A.  Why,  from  the  remark  made,  it  must  hav< 
JDurnment.  Of  courae  I  don't  pretend  to  cliarge  m 
facts. 

Q.  Of  course,  of  your  own  knowledge,  3'ou  i 
whetherthe  judge  had  any  knowledge  of  the  case  a 
day,  or  any  subsequent  day  ? 

A.  Well,  in  that  regard,  I  am  very  sure  that  Mr 
ecance  were  expected. 

Q.     Yes,  you  might  have  expected  them  ? 

A.  No ;  it  was  a  matter  of  common  imderstani 
and  all. 

Q.  But,  you  don't  know  positively,  and  would  e 
that  the  judge  knew  that  this  case  waa  to  be  taken  u 
or  in  the  afternoon,  for  all  that? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  think  that  any  body  knew  tha 
because  these  gentlemen  did  come  on  the  tToin;  utt 
have  been  taken  up. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  when  Judge  Severance  ant 
up  in  the  afternoon  Judge  Cox  had  gone  upon  a 
Judge  Cox  at  all  Irom  the  time  that  court  was  adjou 
the  next  morning? 

A.     That  I  cannot  swear  to. 

Q.  60  that  yon  do  not  and  would  not  swear  tl 
upon  any  spree  at  all  that  afternoon,  ot  that  you  saw 

A.  In  that  respect  I  think,  as  I  stated  in  my  dit 
was  found  that  he  was  on  a  spree. 

Q.  You  said  "  we  found;"  you  dont  know  any 
knowledge  as  to  whether  he  had  been  on  a  spree  or  n 

A.  I  would  be  utterly  unable  to  say  whether  I 
him  that  afternoon  on  a  spree. 

Q.  Then  you  w6uld  not  swear  of  your  own  knoi 
on  a  spree  that  afternoon. 

A.  Not  in  auch  form  as  to  make  it  a  positive  fac 
knowledge.  It  may  be  that  I  saw  hira,  and  it  may  1 
the  afternoon, 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce,  whether  or  not  it  v 
qoon  of  the  day  before  you  went  on  with  the  Gezike 
arrangemsnt  was  not  made  by  the  counsel  that  night, 
regard  to  taking  the  testimony  and  reserving  all  th 
you  so  stated. 

A.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.     This  arrangement  was  made  in  the  afternoon? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  about  getting  the  clerk  from  the  1 
about  aU  tbe'|>ointa,  and  not  bo  hftvc  any  poiota  d»cii 
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hihe  case,  but  just  to  introduce  your  testimony  and  save  your  points, 
you  often  do  ? 
j    A.    Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  arrangement  in  the  afternoon. 
j    Q.     Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  ? 

i    A.    At  least,  that  is  the  way  I  now  remember  it.    I  dont  want  to  be 
loo  positive. 

^  Q»    That  was  the  arrangement  made  in  the  afternoon  before  ? 
^  A.    Yes,  sir;  after  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen. 

Q.    So  that  arrangement  virtually  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  condi- 
abm  of  the  Judge  the  following  day  ? 
f'  A.    That  arrangement,  sir,  had  every  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.    It  had  ?    A.    Yes,  emphatically. 
;   Q.    Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  claim  that  Judge  Cox's  condition  the  following 
Aiy  was  the  cause  of  your  stipulation  in  the  evening  to  submit  the  case 
ia  this  way  ? 

A.    The  condition  we  then  satisfied  ourselves  he  was  in,  at  the  time 
Tw  made  the  arrangement,  was  the  cause  of  making  the  arrangement. 
Q.    The  condition  he  was  in  in  the  afternoon  before  ? 
A.    Y^,  sir;  the  afternoon  before. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  were  anxioua 
get  away? 

A.    We  were  all  anxious  to  get  away. 

Q.    Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  counsel  are  very  anxious  to  ect 
iWay  from  a  place  where  they  may  be  to  submit  any  matter  to  Sie 
Tirt,  that  it  is  a  very  prevalent  practice  to  submit  cases  just,  in  that 
y,  whether  a  judge  is  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.  In  the  experience  of  a  great  many  years  I  never  knew  of  a  case 
ft,  where  the  judge  was  not  able  to  preside  and  hear  the  testimony, 
hen  he  was  personally  present,  and  make  minutes  of  it  himself  and 
nduct  it.    "That  is  the  hrst  instance.. 

Q.    In  your  practice  you  have  never  run  across  anything  like  that, 
iJKFe  the  judge  was  sober  and  able  to  preside  and  had  the  possession  of 
* *B  faculties  in  such  a  case? 
A    No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  such  case  before. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  so  far  as  your  practice  shows 
[Asl  a  case  has  never  been  submitted  in  that  way  ;  that  is,  to  submit  the 
oee,  take  the  proof,  and  reserve  the  decision  on  the  different  questions 
that  may  come  up  in  the  trial ; — do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  has  not 
l«en  done  except  when  the  judge  has  not  been  in  a  condition  to  try  it  ? 
A.    It  has  never  been  done  in  a  case  where  the  judge  sat  personally. 
Q.    In  your  practice  ?    A.     No,  sir,  not  in  my  practice. 
Q.  .  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  desire  to  get  away,  entered  into  and  was 
t  part  of  the  cause   why  this  agreement  was  made  in  the  afternoon 
l)efore?    A.     I  have  so  said. 
Qr   That  entered  into  and  was  a  part  of  the  cause? 
A    Not  our  desire  to  get  c^way, — ^that  was  not  the  only  thing.     It  was 
a  case  in  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  tied  up,  and  it  was  our  desire 
to  have  the  matter  presented  in  such  form  as  to  be  disposed  of  without 
ooming  back  to  do  it  again,  and  it  was  for  t\\e  purpose  of  having  the  case 
^Doeed  of,  and   not  for  our  own  personal  accommodation  altogether ; 
boUi,  no  doubt,  entered  into  it. 
Q.   mt  entered  into  it  ? 
A.    No  doubt  both  entered  into  it. 
<Q»  Y(m  also «tatod  in  your  direct  examination  that  tliere  wa«  a  fiir- 
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ther  understanding  between  you  and  Mr.  Cole,  that  if  Judge  Ck)x  was  ia 
no  better  condition  the  next  day,  you  would  go  to  the  oflBce  and  have  a 
clerk  there  for  referee  and  have  it  then  sent,  after  being  transcribed,  tc 
Judge  Cox;  is  that  the  way? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  that  entered  into  the  consideration.  ] 
don't  want  to  go  into  details  too  minutely. 

Q.  Then  when  you  abandoned  that  part  of  it  to  go  to  the  land  office 
to  try  your  case,  and  went  into  court  that  morning.  Judge  Cox  ww 
not  in  as  bad  condition  as  you  had  anticipated  the  evening  before? 

A.  You  entirely  misunderstand  me;  we  never  agreed  to  go  into  the 
land  office  to  try  the  case.  We  agreed  to  go  in  there  to  get  a  man  to  of- 
ficiate in  the  presence  of  the  court  in  taking  our  testimeny  and  makin| 
up  a  record. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  fact  of  getting  a 
man  to  act  as  amanuensis  or  clerk,  was  not  suggested  by  Judge  Coi 
himself,  and  was  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  would  try  thai 
case? 

A.     I  haye  no  such  knowledge  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  didn't  hear  of  it 
at  the  time? 

AJ  No.  sir.  I  remember  something  wa?  said  about  him  having  a 
lame  hand.  ^ 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  remember  the  Renville  county  term  in  Nov- 
ember, 1880?     A.     AVhen  you  were  there? 

Q.     When  I  was  there? 

A.  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  it.  There  was  a  snow  Btonn 
there,  and  we  were  kept  there  some  time. 

Q.     At  that  time  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  he  was  out  of  the  way  at  all  at  that  time.  I 
don't  think  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  at  that  time  the  same  arrangement  waa 
made  at  the  request  of  Judge  Cox,  and  on  the  same  excuse,  that  his  hand 
was  hui-ting  him,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  that  term  we  had  the 
clerk  sit  and  take  the  testimony? 

A.  We  had  a  party  that  we  agreed  upon  to  act  as  an  amanuensifi 
and  take  down  the  testimony  instead  of  the  judge  doing  so  on  account 
of  his  hand.  It  may  be  so,  I  don't  recollect  anything  of  the  kind  ;  it 
may  be  so. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  case  where  you  and  I  were  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  in  which  Mr.  Coleman  took  the  testimony,  in  which  there 
was  some  trouble  afterwards  about  your  client  paying  for  it  ?  That 
probably  refreshes  your  recollection. 

A.     It  may  be  all  true.     I  cannot  say.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  the  fact  at  all?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ren*iember  the  fact  of  Mr.  Merrill  acting  as  clerk  or 
amanuensis,  in  a  crim  con,  case,  that  I  tried  that  term  ? 

A.    That  was  a  jury  case. 

Q.    Yes,  all  these  cases  were  jury  cases? 

A.  If  there  was  any  arrangement  made  it  might  have  been  in  that 
case;  I  was  not  in  that  case. 

Q.  But  you  heard  in  New  Ulm  at  the  same  time  that  the  judge  stated 
his  hand  pained  him,  so  that  he  wanted  an  amanuensis.  You  heard^ 
that  ?  ' 

A.    The  only  reason  why  I  speak  of  that  is  because  Mr,  Cole  |lpoke  * 
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cm  a  preliminary  examination  here,  and  it  is  somewhat  dimly  on  my 
lind  that  something  was  said  about  it,  but  I  have  no  very  distinct  re- 
lembrance  about  that. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  in  the  evening  or  afternoon  when  this  arrange* 
made  that  Judge  Severance,  after  having  been  out  to  see  Judge  Cox, 
le  back  and  reported  to  you  that  the  Judge  had  agreed  to  take  it  up 
le  next  morning  on  the  condition,  and  only  on  that  condition,  that  you 
)iild  furnish  an  amanuensis  to  take  the  testimony  ? 
A.  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind. 
Q.    Now,  had  you  seen  Judge  Cox  drink  any  that  morning  at  the 

A.    That  m(Nn[iing  ? 

Q.    Yes.    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  during  the  trial,  did  you  see  him  drink  any  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  would  you  swear,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk 
luring  his  presiding  at  that  trial  ? 

A.    I  do,  sir,  without  the  least  hesitation,  not  only  drunk,  but  so 

ink  that  he  was  entirely  unconscious — not  entirely  unconscious,  but 

under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
luties  that  were  required  to  be  performed.     It  was  a  matter — 

Q.    That  was  a  matter  that  would  be  perceptible  to  everybody  in  the 

)m,  would  it  ? 

A.    There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  for  any  body  that  was  in  the  room 

see  it ;  it  was  so  perfectly  manifest. 

Q.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  you  to  state  what  da^  this  trial 
but  there  was  never  mire  than  one  occasion  of  this  kind  at  New 
I,  where  the  Judge  tried  this  case  between  Wells  against  Gezike  ? 

A    Not  that  I  was  connected  with. 

Q.    There  was  never  more  than  one?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  the  Judge  was  very  much  intoxicated,  and  I 
roild  Ukc  to  have  you  state  from  what  you  judge  that  he  was  intoxica- 

'  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Just  as  one  judges  any  person  that  is  intoxicated, — by  his  manner. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  or  say,  or  how  did  he  act,  during  the  trial  ? 

A    Well,  sir;  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  it  as  well  as. I  could.  The 

«mer  of  the  man  was  entirely  different  from  what  his  manner  is  when 

ie  is  sober.    When  he  is  sober  and  on  the  bench,  he  is  careful  to  ex^ 

himself  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be  intelligible.    He  is  careful  to  make 

decision  only  when  it  is  proper  to  make  one,  and  in  all  respects,  when 

is  sober,  he  acts  like  a  judge;  but  when  he  is  drunk  he  acts  like  a 

)L 

Q.    And  at  this  time  he  acted  like  a /ooi? 
A    YeB,  he  did,  like  a  fool. 
Q.    In  what? 

A    In  that  that  I  spoke  of,  that  he  would  mumble  things  over  on  the 
ich  that  had  no  relation  to  the  subject  and  make  decisions  at  a  time 
fhen  it  was,  in  fact,  entirely  out  of  order  to  make  decisions. 
Q.    We  will  come  to  that. 

A    And  make  rulings  of  every  kind  conceivable. 
Q.    Did  he,  more  than  once,  make  any  decision  in  that  case,  or  at- 

iptto  make  one? 

it.  Why,  he  was  all  the  time  talking  or  attempting  to  talk,  hardly 
rer  still. 

Q«   What  was  he  talking  about? 
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Ar  Just  like  any  other  person  when  his  wits  are  away  from  bifl 
through  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Not  entirely  gone? 

A,    Yes,  8ir-*-no,  not  entirely  gone;  I  didn't  say  that, 

Q.     Did  he  talk  about  anything  relative  to  the  case  ? 

A.  Why,  he  evidently  supposed  that  he  was  trying  that  case  rigk 
there,  and  that  he  was  deciding  those  matters  just  as  though  the  csa 
was  on  trial,  when  it  was  understood  by  everybody  that  it  waa  not  Gi 
trial  for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  hiin,  then  and  there. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  only  time  that  h 
interrupted  that  trial  was  when  the  papers  in  these  attachment  8ui1 
that  are  involved,  were  offered  in  evidence  and  objected  to? 

A.  Nj,  it  was  not.  That  was  so  outrageously  out  of  order  thai  i 
was  sti  iking. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  outrageous,  you  say, — now,  let  us  see  what  tha 
was.  Isn't  it  true,  as  a  fact,  that  his  interruption  there  consisted  in  hi 
saying  to  Gen.  Cole,  or  whoever  made  the  point,  *'Let  me  see  thoe 
papers."    Didn't  he  say  that  ? 

A.  I  think  he  may  have  said  that,  because  he  said  a  good  maa] 
things,  and  I  could  not  say  what  he  did  or  did  not  say,  altogether. 

Q. ,  After  he  got  the  papers  up  there  to  look  them  over,  didn't  he — ? 

A.     Oh,  yes;  very  wisely. 

Q.  After  he  had  looked  them  over  didn't  he  say,  "  I  don't  see,  gen 
tletnen,  what  is  the  use  of  going  on  with  this  case  any  longer,  becauai 
this  point  might  just  as  well  be  decided  right  here,  as  it  is  decisive  o 
the  cape."? 

A.    Yes;  I  think  he  said  that. 

Q.     Those  were  the  remarks  he  made  ? 

A.    Yes,  without  argument  at  all;  right  in  the  presence  of  the  counsel 

4.  That  was  ail  the  decision  that  he  made;  the  making  of  that  re 
mark  ? 

A.     No,  not  all. 

ft.    That  was  not  all? 

A.    There  were  remarks  similar  to  that  all  the  way  through. 

Q.    I  mean  at  this  particular  time  that  he  made  a  decision  ? 

A.  And  he  complained  very  much  because  nobody  heeded  what  In 
eaid. 

Q.    You  can  answer  my  question  on  that  point,  Mr.  Pierce  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

ft.  At  iJiis  particular  time  when  you  say  he  made  the  decision  againsi 
Judge  Severance,  his  decision  consisted  in  making  the  remark  that  ] 
have  stated,  that  he  didn't  see  any  use  in  going  on  with  thid  case;  thai 
that  question  might  be  as  well  settled  then  as  at  any  other  time,  becauM 
he  considered  it  decisive  of  the  case? 

A-    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.    And  that  was  all  he  said  at  that  time? 

A.    At  that  particular  time  it  was. 

Q.    And  as  to  that  particular  question  in  regard  to  the  attachment? 

A.     Oh,  no. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  said  by  him  in  regard  to  that  attach- 
ment? 

A.    As  I  have  said,  he  was  all  the  time  talking  about  these  things. 

Q.    Who  was  he  talking  to  ? 

A.    Talking  to  members  of  the  bar  who  were  engaged  in  tbe  cttse. 
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I    <J.    Did  he  mention  you  by  name,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

A.    To  be  sure  he  did. 
I    Q.    What  were  the  nature  of  his  remarks  ? 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  tell  vou  ;  they  were  the  remarks 
of  a  man  who  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
I    Q.    You  say  he  made  orders  and   directions  that  nobody  heeded ; 
fwhat  were  they  ? 

I  A.  That  was  one  of  them,  when  he  went  on  and  said  that  it  was  de- 
risive of  the  matter  and  there  was  no  need  to  go  further  with  that. 
I  Some  one  suggested,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Severance,  that  he  had  better 
\  keep  still. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  the  time  he  made  the  remark,  General  Cole 
got  up  and  said,  *'  Your  honor,  we  did  not  intend  to  have  this  decided 
■now,  and  we  would  rather  prefer  to  have  it  go  over."  Is  not  that  the 
trath,  and  not  what  you  have  said  ?. 

A.    I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Severance  said.     He  bore  it  like  a  major, 
ittbough  he  swore  at  the  same  time  privately. 
Q.    I  didn't  ask  you  what  Judge  Severance  said  ? 
A.    Yes,  you  did. 

Q.    No,  sir;  I  asked  you  about  General  Cole? 

A.    Well,— Gen.  Cole  conducted  himself  very  quietly.     I  don't. know 
that  he  paid  any  attention  to  our  business. 
Q.    Do  you  say  that  he  told  Judge  Cox  to  shut  up  his  mouth  ? 
L    I  did  not  say  so  ;  he  was  requested  to  keep  quiet. 
Q.    Was  that  the  language  that  Judge  Severance  used  ? 
A.    That  was  the  language  that  somebody  used.     It  became  necessary 
to  quiet  him  or  pacify  him,  as  you  would  any  other  person  under  the 
€ircum8tances. 
Q.    And  that  was  the  way  vou  talked  to  him  ? 
A.    That  WHS  just  exactly  tlie  way. 

Q.  Just  told  him  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  say  anything  more  about  it ; 
that  is  the  way  you  talked  to  him  about  it? 

A.    We  regarded  him  as  entirely  irresponsible,  and  so  treated  him, 
and  so  talked  to  him.     It  was  a  matter  that  was  certainly  very  unpleas- 
mt,  because  knowing,  as  we  did,  that  Judge  Cox,  as  a  judge,  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  then  was,   it  was  a  very  humiliating  matter  to 
H>p€ar  before  him  in  that  condition. 
Q.    I  didn't  ask  you  for  that.     A.     I  know  you  did  not. 
Q.    Well,  you  need  not  volunteer  anything  ? 
A-    I  say  it,  nevertheless. 

Q.    Now,  we  have  got  one  of  those  interruptions  by  Judge  Cox;  what 
were  the  other  interruptions? 
A.    I  don't  pretend  to  give  you  the  language;  it  was  his  manner. 
Q.    But  you  mean  that  he  kept  on  all  the  time,  giving  directions  and 
orders,  and  you  don't  remember  what  they  were? 
^  A.    The  language  was  just  of  the  character  that  comes  from  a  man  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Q.    And  everybody  in  the  room  could  see  it? 

A.  Everybody  in  the  room  that  wanted  to  see  it,  could  see  it.  I 
have  seen  a'  good  many  drunken  men  and  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
about  the  fact  that  he  was  in  that  situation. 

Q.    If  Judge  Cox  was  so  terribly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  as  you 
have  stated  here,  what  was  the  reason  that  you  went  on  and  had  him 
preside  there  and  proceeded  with  the  trial  of  the  case  before  him  ? 
46 
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A.  The  reason  simply  was  that  we  agreed  to  do  it.  It  was  necessarj 
for  the  matter  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  proceeding  before  the  court;  thg 
was  the  reason. 

Q.    There  was  no  necessity  for  that,  was  there?    A.     Ther3  was. 

y .     Couldn't  a  referee  have  been  agreed  upon  to  take  the  testimony  ] 

A.  To  be  sure;  but  there  was  no  referee  agreed  upon;  it  was  necea 
eary  that  it  should  be  nominally  before  the  court. 

Q.     You  could  have  found  a  referee  around  there? 

A.  And  the  record  so  discloses  the  fact,  in  Judge  Cox's  own  findings 
these  facts  are  stated  as  having  been  found  before  a  referee  and  not  hefon 
himself. 

Q.  Was  there  no  person  there  in  that  town,  that  was  competent  and 
qualified  to  take  a  reference,  that  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  that  about  all  the  members  of  the  bar  there  wen 
connected  with  that  business. 

Q.     Now,  Colonel  Baason  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  probably  drunk,  too. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  man  who  took  the  notes  might  iust  ai 
well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee  as  to  have  taken  them  as  clerk  ? 

A,     I  don't  remember  who  Mr.  Goodnow  was. 

Q.     He  was  the  clerk.    ' 

Judge  Cox.     He  was  the  receiver  of  the  land  office. 

By  Mr.  Argtander. — 

Q.  He  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee,  as  to 
have  taken  them  in  the  way  he  did. 

A.  If  we  had  gone  to  the  formality  of  stipulating  to  have  him  takfl 
the  testimony  as  referee;  but  then  it  was  not  the  testimony  alone  taken; 
there  was  very  little  testimony  taken;  it  was  mostly  matters  of  objee< 
tion,  and  the  points  and  all  the  records;  very  little  oral  testimony. 

Q.  He  might  have  taken  that,  and  reported  the  testimony  to  the 
court  with  it?    A.     Mr.  Goodnow? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  ^^'hy,  I  presume  by  a  stipulation  we  could  have  stipulated  our- 
selves to  have  made  up  the  record. 

Q.     Asa  matter  of  fact,  didn't  Mr.  Goodnow  report  that  to  the  court 

A.     I  don't  say  what  might  have  been  done  ;  I  say  what  was  done. 

Q.     Well,  didn't  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  report  the  facts  to  the  court? 

A.  He  took  it,  and  the  proceedings  were  designed  to  be  in  form,  nB 
being  in  court ;  and,  as  I  stated,  Judge  Cox  got  that  record,  as  I  see 
by  the  decision  that  he  afterwards  made.  I  went  away  myself,  as  the 
rest  of  us  did. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  then  there  was  a  stipulation  entered  into  by 
the  counsel  in  writing,  and  while  there,  in  regard  to  submitting  it  to  the 
court  upon  argument  in  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

A.  *  That  was  all  put  in  the  same  document,  and  all  apparently  before 
the  court,  as  I  now  remember;  but  in  fact  before  a  court  that  was  quite 
unconscious  of  what  we  were  doing.  That  is,  I  say  unconscious, — ^1 
mean  to  be  intelligibly  addressed  as  a  court. 

Q.     How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  in  that  matter  ? 

A.  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  any  witnesses  were  sworn.  I 
think  we  argued  to  the  fact,  but  still  there  may  have  been  one  or  tw<^ 
witnesses  sworn. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Gezike  was  around  then? 

A.     I  think  he  was. 
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^    And  Mr.  Albert  Behnke? 

A.    He  was  also  a  party  to  that  suit,  and  I  presume  he  was  there. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  George  Kuhlman  was  present? 

A.    He  was  there. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.    He  was  an  attorney  in  the  case. 

Q,    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  there  during  the  trial? 

A.  That  is  my  present  remembrance,  although  I  speak  now  in  r^^ard 
bhim  more  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  party  of  the  case,— ^-and  I  rather 
Blink  he  was  a  witness;  I  rather  think  he  was. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  during  the  time  occupied  by  the 
Udng  of  the  testimony  and  getting  your  case  up  in  this  way,  Judge  Cox 

Ent  the  time  sitting  and  talking  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  there,  Mr. 
nchard  ? 

A.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  a  good  deal 
of  talking  with  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.    Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact,  move  his  chair  down  to  Mr.  Elan* 
dnrd,  and  sit  and  talk  with  him,  instead  of  interrupting,  as  you  say  in- 
ceasantly  ? 
A    He  may  have  done  that  for  a  part  of  the  time,  but  the  greater 

part  of  the  time 

y.    He  was  interrupting? 

A.  He  was  on  the  bench,  acting  in  the  manner  I  have  tried  to  d^- 
«ribe. 

Q.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  interrupting  you,  as  you 
TPwe  going  along  ? 
A.  Yes,  that  matter  is  very  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  from 
le  unusual  character  of  it.  It  Avas  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was 
!«rerin  a  court  where  the  court  was  drunk.  Well,  I  won't  say  that  eith- 
e,  for  we  had  a  similar  court  here  in  this  city:  but  the  court  finally  re- 
tfced. 

Q.    You  are  not  very  friendly  towards  Judge  Cox,  are  you? 
A.    We  were  always  friendly,  so  far  as  I  know.     I  give  my  testimony 
aow  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Q.    You  give  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 
A.    No,  sir;  I  don't  desire  to  do  it.     Even  as  a  practitioner,  at  the  bar 
*Dd  on  the  bench,  our  relations  were  always  good. 

Q.   Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  Judge  Cox  was  yet  practicing  at  the 
laryou  and  he  had  a  serious  fracas  in  court  once,  and  eame  near  whip- 
jing  each  other? 
A    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 
Q.    Not  at  all. 

Q.   You  never  had  any  fracas  where  it  came  near  to  fisticuffs  between 
Jon? 
A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   At  New  Ulm,  in  the  presence  of  Judge*  Hanscombe,  and  between 
ou  and  the  defendant,  was  there  trouble  ? 

A.    No,  sir.     Why,  it  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  members  of 

B  bar,  when  Judge  Hanscombe  was  presiding  there,  or  any  other  judge, 

have  words  that  for  a  moment  were  exciting;  but  that  there  were  words 

were  likely  to  result  in  blows  is  something  that  I  remember  noth- 

abdut.    And  I  also  say  that  for  years.  Judge  Cox  and  I  were  on  as 

terms  as  any  lawyer  that  I  ever  met  at  the  bar. 
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Q.     But  on  other  years  you  were  not  on  so  good  terms. 

A.  There  was  no  time  longer  than  an  hour  that  we  were  not  on  goo4 
terms. 

Q.    And  there  has  not  been  up  to  the  present  time  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  perfectly  friendly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  has  always  been  as  courteous  to  me,  and  treated 
me  as  well  as  any  man  could,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  the  sainl 
towards  him.  ' 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  court  here  adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  13th,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
PreBideht. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds, 
Soward,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  P.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon, 
Ifclaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
iffliaBer,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 
^  The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cm,  judge  of  the  ninth 
fodicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
Ihe  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
ithe  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
©.  R  Gould,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
bod  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 
IBBigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
fte  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  announced  as  the  special  committee  on  rules  under  mo- 
fion  of  Senator  Cfeimpbell,  the  following  : 

Senators  Campbell,  Wheat,  Shalleen,  Perkins  and  Hinds. 

The  Pbkident.     If  there  are  no  further  proceedings  to  oome  before 
court,  the  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  the 
-vtnees  who  was  last  night  upon  the  stand. 

S.  L.  PIERCE. 

Bong  recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State  his 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Ifu  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.   I  have  only  one  further  question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce.    You 

a  witness,  I  believe,  before  the  House  committee  on  this  charge  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    At  that  time  you  stated  that  on  this  particular  occasion,  during 

trial  of  the  Gezike  case,  Judge  Cox  was  "crazy  drunk?" 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    That  is  what  you  now  maintain,  do  you,  that  he  was  "crazy 

A.    I  repeat  it,  sir,  emphatically. 
Q.    You  repeat  it  now  emphatically  ? 

A    I  do,  sir,  most  emphatically;  that  is  the  very  best  word  I  can  use. 
47 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  Mr.  Rerce  at  this  time.  We  shall 
need  you  as  a  witness  on  some  other  matters. 

THOMAS   WILSON, 

Called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn  : 

Q.    Judge,  are  you  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.     A  practicing  attorney  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.     Have  you  been  such  for  a  number  of  years  past? 

A.     Since  1859. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?     A.     I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  appear  before  him  at  St  Peter,  in  Au* 
gust,  1879  ? 

Tne  President.  The  counsel  will  please  ask  his  questions  a  little 
more  distinctly  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear,  and  the  witness  will  also; 
please  bear  that  in  lilind.  .  j 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  These  questions  are  preliminary;  I  supposed  aA 
the  members  of  the  Senate  knew  Judge  Wilson  and  that  he  was  an  at^ 
tomey. 

The  Witness.  I  was  before  him  in  the  autumn,  but  I  would  not  sayj 
the  day  or  the  month  ;  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1879.  I  had  no  in*! 
timation  when  I  came  to  St.  Paul  that  I  was  to  be  a  witness,  or  I  coul^ 
have  fixed  the  very  day  by  my  book.  .  ^     i 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  particular  matter  which  was  engagiog 
your  attention  before  him  at  that  time  ?  ^     I 

A.  I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  a  case  in  which  we  were  settli 
what  lawyers  call  "a  case."  There  had  been  a  case  tried  in  New  U* 
the  title  of  which  was,  "  Brown  vs.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Rai" 
Company."  It  had  been  previously  tried,  and  a  decision  was  rend 
against  the  defendant.  The  defendant,  wishing  to  appeal,  wished  tg 
settle  a  case, — what  lawyers  understand  as  a  "  case ; "  and  I,  as  tfa|^ 
attorney  of  the  defendant,  gave  notice  of  the  settlement  of  that  caM 
before  the  judge  at  St.  Peter.  j 

Q.    Before  Judge  Cox  ?  j 

A.  Before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter.  Judge  Cox  was  the  judge  wJIm 
tried  the  case  at  New  Ulm.  I  supposed  that  was  the  occasion  that  jcm 
refen'ed  to,  and  it  is  the  one  that  I  referred  to. 

Q.     Did  you  appear  there  ?    A.     I  appeared  there. 

Q.    Who  else  appeared  there  with  you  ? 

A.  On  my  side  nobody  else;  on  the  opposite  side  there  were  Mx^ 
Pierce,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Sleepy  Eye  and  Mr.  Weber  of  New  Ulm;  tt^ 
were  for  the  plaintiff;  I  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  St.  Peter  ?  ] 

A.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  think;  I  found  the  other  side  there  wbqpi 
I  got  there.  ' 

Q.     Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  the  matter  of  business  ?  ^ 

A.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  immediately;  but  we  did  along  in  the  ftuSBN 
noon,  and  we  were  delayed,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.     In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  ? 

Q.    Well,  before  I  saw  the  Judge,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  ^ni 
and  when  I  saw  him  I  found  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  circumstances  attending  thf^t  m^ 
ing,  and  what  was  done,  and  what  resulted? 
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A.  Well,  to  settle  a  case,  in  a  matter  like  that,  is.  as  all  lawyers  know, 
something  of  a  lengthy  process,  and  requires  as  much  minuteness,  and 
practicularity  almost  as  the  trial  of  a  case.  It  was  a  lengthy  case,  and  a 
case  in  which  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  $6,000,  and  we  got  to  work 
after  consulting  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  us  to  go  on  in  his 
state.  After  talking  about  it  we  went  to  work  and  went  a  certain  length, 
and  then  I  called  out  Mr.  Webber  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly risk  the  effects. 

^fr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  anything  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Webber, 
Bnless  the  respondent  was  present. 

The  Witness.  He  was  not  present.  I  called  Mr.  Webber  out  of  the 
room  where  the  respondent  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  any  conference  while  Judge  Cox  was 
absent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  state  that,  it  would  be  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  I  declined  to  go  on,  and,  on  conversation  with  the  other 
ride,  thev  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  insist  in  his 
itate,  and  for  that  reason  we  acyoumed  and  came  back  at  some  later 
div;  I  have  forgotten  how  long  after. 

(J.    Was  Mr.  Lamberton  there,  do  you  recollect? 

A.    Yes,  Mr.   Lamberton  was  there,  and  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    A.  J.  Lamberton? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  and  the  attorneys  that  I  have  mentioned,  as  far  as  I 
ttn  recollect,  were  the  only  persons  that  were  present  during  any  portion 
of  the  time. 

Q.    Where  was  this,  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.    The  place  to  meet  undoubtedly,  where  the  notice  was  given,  was 

the  court  room,  but  we  had  a  parlor  in  the  hotel  where  there  was  a 
and  which  was  a  little  more  convenient, — and  I  don't  know  what 
considerations  entered  into  it,  but  we  met  there  anyhow. 

(J.  The  matter  was  obliged  to  be  adjourned  on  account  of  the  Judge's 
ition  ?     A.     It  was,  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Q   And  vou  all  went  home  and  left  it  ? 

A.  I  went  home,  and  I  think  the  otliers  did, — I  suppose  so,  because 
if  anything  had  prevented  I  should  have  remembered  it.  We  did  not 
again  for  some  time  at  least,  after  we  adjourned. 

Q.    And  the  next  time  you  met  the  Judge  he  was  all  right  ? 

A.  1  have  no  doubt  he  was,  for  I  remember  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
ittd  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  not  been  I  should  have  remembered  it. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  enqaire,  Mr.  President,  whether  this 
evidence  is  being  taken  under  article  four  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir;  we  intend  it  to  relate  to  article  four. 

Q.  You  may  state  a  little  farther,  Judge,  as  to  whether  the  matter 
InB  really  opened  before  the  Judge,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  on 
"fte  business  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  we  proceeded  some  distance  and  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  objection  made  as  to  want  of  notice  or  anything  of 
ftatkind? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  there  was  notice.  We  had  noticed, — I  had  noticed 
the  case,  and  in  pursuance  of  my  notice,  Mr.  Pierce  of  St.  Paul,  Mr. 
Bwinpson  from  Sleepy  Eye,  and  the  attorney  from  New  Ulm,  were  all 
IBfere,  on  my  notice. 

Q.  This  would  be  denominated  a  proceeding  in  chambers,  or  at 
9ec3al  f^fm,  I'suppose  ? 


H.    I  did. 

J.    The  condition  that  is  intended  to 

atzenjammen"  consists  in  a  heaviness  or  d 

t,  that  follows  generally  after  the  spree  is  i 

\.     That  is  the  import  of  the  term,  as  I  u 

).    Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  when 

dge  Cox,  in  thia  case,  bo  that  the  liquor  w 

k.    I  think  80. 

j.    So  that  you  could  not,  strictly  speaki 

:  the  influence  of  liquot? 

k.     Well,  I  don't  know  whether  ho  was,  c 

apse  of  the  drunk. 

i,    The  drunk  was  over  and  the  relapse  I 

4.     The  active  part  of  the  drunk  was  ove 

3.     Now,  there  was  no  want  of  judgment, 

y  be,  under  such  circumstanceB  any  wani 

uld  there  ? 

\.     Well,  as  to  whether  there  was  any  ^ 

x's  case,  I  can  only  say  that  his  judgment 

n't  remember  of  a  single  instance  during  t 

i  submission  of  that  ease,  that  his  judgmi 

f  opinion,  I  should  say  that  a  man  would 

!nt,  or  rather  express  an  intelligent  opin 

len  he  is  in  that  condition  as  he  would  be 

3,    Did  you  notice  any  derangement  of  h 

iming? 

\.     "vVhy  no,  I  did  not  particularly,  only 

3.     He  wasn't  particularly  sleepy,  was  he 

\..    No,  I  think  not. 

3,     Nor  drowsy  in  any  way  on  the  bench 

k.    He  was  feeling  mean. 

3.    The  same  as  he  would  feel  when  thon 

K.    I  think  so;  I  think  he  was  feeling  ba< 

ij.     That  is  about  the  upshot  of  it  ? 

\.     Well  not  all;  I  thiuK  he  was  in  the  c< 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Well,  now  let  him 

rhe  Witness.    I  don't  think  he  was  in  th 

!B  or  do  anything  that  he  would  have  beei 

!  day  before. 

i-    You  think  he  was  less  capacitated  ttu 

Y  before? 

i.     Why,  yes,  I  think  so.     I   think  if  a 

knees  to  the  name  extent  that  I  believe  -Ti 

I  mind  would  be  in  better  shape  than  htg 

inion  though. 

'4.     Do  you   mean  that  if  he  was  sufferit 

IS  to  the  same  extent,  that  hie  mind  woul 

NAB  at  this  time?  < 

K.     I  think  so. 

}.     But  you  noticed  nothing  of  a  clou 

nd? 

i.     There  was  nothing  to  call  for  his  judj 

2.     Now,  is  it  a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  thft 

;  was  "  terribly  drunk  ? 
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of  flie  case,  but  just  to  introduce  your  testimony  and  save  your  points, 
is  von  often  do? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  arrangement  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  ? 
.  A.    At  least,  that  is  the  way  I  now  remember  it.    I  don't  want  to  be 
IDO  positive. 

\  Q,    That  was  the  arrangement  made  in  the  afternoon  before  ? 
I   A.    Yes,  sir;  after  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen. 

Q.    So  that  arrangement  virtually  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  condi- 
Hm  of  the  Judge  the  following  day  ? 
I  -  A.    That  arrangement,  sir,  had  every  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Q*    It  had  ?    A.    Yes,  emphatically. 
i  Q.    Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  claim  that  Judge  Cox^s  condition  the  following 
my  was  the  cause  of  your  stipulation  in  the  evening  to  submit  the  case 
la  this  way  ? 

I  A.    The  condition  we  then  satisfied  ourselves  he  was  in,  at  the  time 
we  made  the  arrangement,  was  the  cause  of  making  the  arrangement. 
I    Q.    The  condition  he  was  in  in  the  afternoon  before? 
I   A.    Yes,  sir;  the  afternoon  before. 

I   Q.    Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  were  anxious 
lo  get  away  ? 

A.    We  were  all  anxious  to  get  away. 

Q-    Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  counsel  are  very  anxious  to  get 
y  from  a  place  where  they  may  be  to  submit  any   matter  to  tne 

»iirt,  that  it  is  a  very  prevalent  practice  to  submit  cases  just^  in  that 

y,  whether  a  judge  is  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.    In  the  experience  of  a  great  many  years  I   never  knew  of  a  case 

,  where  the  judge  was  not  able  to  preside  and  hear  the  testimony, 

en  he  was  personally  present,  and  make  minutes  of  it  himself  and 

iiduct  it.    "That  is  the  hrst  instance.. 

Q.    In  your  practice  you  have  never  run  across  anything  like  that, 
the  judge  was  sober  and  able  to  preside  and  had  the  possession  of 
bcnlties  in  such  a  case? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  never  had  an^''  such  case  before. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  so  far  as  your  practice  shows 

a  case  has  never  been  submitted  in  that  way  ;  that  is,  to  submit  the 

,  take  the  proof,  and  reserve  the  decision  on  the  different  questions 

t  may  come  up  in  the  trial ; — do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  has  not 
done  except  when  the  judge  has  not  been  in  a  condition  to  try  it? 

A.    It  has  never  been  done  in  a  case  where  the  judge  sat  personally. 

Q.    In  your  practice  ?    A.     No,  sir,  not  in  my  practice. 

Q.  .  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  desire  to  get  away,  entered  into  and  was 
i  part  of  the  cause  why  this  agreement  was  made  in  the  afternoon 
ibefore?    A.     I  have  so  said. 

[  -  Q.  That  entered  into  and  was  a  part  of  the  cause? 
i  A.  Not  our  desire  to  get  away, — ^that  was  not  the  only  thing.  It  was 
kcase  in  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  tied  up,  and  it  was  our  desire 
m  have  the  matter  presented  in  such  form  as  to  be  disposed  of  without 
nbtning  back  to  do  it  again,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  case 
^posed  of,  and  not  for  our  own  personal  accommodation  altogether ; 
ifcui,  no  doubt,  entered  into  it. 

Q.    Tliat  entered  into  it  ? 
^  A-    No  doubt  both  entered  into  it. 
'«%   Ypu  slso  stated  in  your  direet  examination  that  there  was  a  fior- 
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ther  undeistanding  between  you  and  Mr.  Cole,  that  if  Judge  Cox  was  il 
no  better  condition  the  next  day,  you  would  go  to  the  office  and  have  i 
clerk  there  for  referee  and  have  it  then  sent,  after  being  transcribed,  tl 
Judge  Cox;  is  that  the  way? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  that  entered  into  the  consideration.  ] 
don't  want  to  go  into  details  too  minutely. 

Q.  Then  when  you  abandoned  that  part  of  it  to  go  to  the  land  offiof 
to  try  your  case,  and  went  into  court  that  morning.  Judge  Cox  wn 
not  in  as  bad  condition  as  you  had  anticipated  the  evening  before? 

A.  You  entirely  misunderstand  me;  we  never  agreed  to  go  into  the 
land  office  to  try  the  case.  We  agreed  to  go  in  there  to  get  a  man  to  of 
ficiate  in  the  presence  of  the  court  in  taking  our  testimony  and  making 
up  a  record. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  feet  of  getting  i 
man  to  act  as  amanuensis  or  clerk,  was  not  suggested  by  Judge  Coi 
himself,  and  was  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  would  try  thai 
case? 

A.    I  haye  no  such  knowledge  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  didn't  hear  of  it 
at  the  time? 

A  J  No.  sir.  I  remember  something  was  said  about  him  having  a 
lame  hand.  • 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  do  you  remember  the  Renville  county  term  in  Noy- 
ember,  1880?    A.    When  you  were  there?  i 

Q.    When  I  was  there? 

A.  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  it.  There  was  a  snow  etoim 
there,  and  we  were  kept  there  some  time. 

Q.    At  that  time  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  he  was  out  of  the  way  at  all  at  that  time.  I 
don't  think  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  at  that  time  the  same  arrangement  w» 
made  at  the  request  of  Judge  Cox,  and  on  the  same  excuse,  that  his  hand 
was  hurting  him,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  that  term  we  had  the 
clerk  sit  and  take  the  testimony? 

A.  We  had  a  party  that  we  agreed  upon  to  act  as  an  amanuensifl 
and  take  down  the  testimony  instead  of  the  judge  doing  so  on  accounll 
of  his  hand.  It  may  be  so,  I  don't  recollect  anything  of  the  kind ;  ife 
may  be  so. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  case  where  you  and  I  were  on  dit; 
ferent  sides,  in  which  Mr.  Coleman  took  the  testimony,  in  which  there 
was  some  trouble  afterwards  about  your  client  paying  for  it  ?  That 
probably  refreshes  your  recollection. 

A.     It  may  be 'all  true.     I  cannot  say.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  the  fact  at  all?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ren'iember  the  fact  of  Mr.  Merrill  acting  as  clerk  or 
amanuensis,  in  a  crim  con,  case,  that  I  tried  that  term  ? 

A.    That  was  a  jury  case. 

Q.    Yes,  all  these  cases  were  jury  cases  ? 

A.  If  there  was  any  arrangement  made  it  might  have  been  in  that 
case;  I  was  not  in  that  case. 

Q.  But  you  heard  in  New  Ulm  at  the  same  time  that  the  judge  statedj 
his  hand  pained  him,  so  that  he  wanted  an  amanuensis.  You  hearji 
that? 

A.    The  only  reason  why  I  speak  of  that  is  because  Mr.  Cole  |Kpoke  o'^ 
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ift  on  a  preliminary  examination  here,  and  it  is  somewhat  dimly  on  my 
mind  that  something  was  said  about  it,  but  I  have  no  very  distinct  re- 
membrance about  that. 

Q.  Isnt  it  a  fact,  that  in  the  evening  or  afternoon  when  this  arrange* 
was  made  that  Judge  Severance,  after  having  been  out  to  see  Judge  Cox, 
eame  back  and  reported  to  you  that  the  Judge  had  agreed  to  take  it  up 
the  next  morning  on  the  condition,  and  only  on  that  condition,  that  you 
would  furnish  an  amanuensis  to  take  the  testimony  ? 

A.    I  dont  remember  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  had  you  seen  Judge  Cox  drink  any  that  morning  at  the 
Mai? 

A.    That  morning  ? 

Q.    Yes.    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  during  the  trial,  did  you  see  him  drink  any  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  would  you  swear,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk 
faring  his  presiding  at  that  trial  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir,  without  the  least  hesitation,  not  only  drunk,  but  so 
drunk  that  he  was  entirely  unconscious — not  entirely  unconscious,  but 
m  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
duties  that  were  required  to  be  performed.    It  was  a  matter — 

Q.  That  was  a  matter  that  would  be  perceptible  to  everybody  in  the 
room,  would  it  ? 

A.  There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  for  any  body  that  was  in  the  room 
to  see  it ;  it  was  so  perfectly  manifest. 

Q.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  you  to  state  what  day  this  trial 
Wis,  but  there  was  never  mire  than  one  occasion  of  this  kind  at  New 
Ulm,  where  the  Judge  tried  this  case  between  Wells  against  Gezike  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  was  connected  with. 

Q.    There  was  never  more  than  one?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  the  Judge  was  very  mucli  intoxicated,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  you  state  from  what  you  judge  that  he  was  intoxica^ 
ted  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Just  as  one  judges  any  person  that  is  intoxicated, — by  his  manner. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  or  say,  or  how  did  he  act,  during  the  trial  ? 

A.  Well,  sir;  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  it  as  well  as. I  could.  The 
nanner  of  the  man  was  entirely  different  from  what  his  manner  is  when 
he  is  sober.  When  he  is  sober  and  on  the  bench,  he  is  careful  to  exr 
press  himself  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be  intelligible.  He  is  careful  to  make 
t  decision  only  when  it  is  proper  to  make  one,  and  in  all  respects,  when 
ke is  sober,  he  acts  like  a  judge;  but  when  he  is  drunk  he  acts  like  a 
fooL 

Q.    And  at  this  time  he  acted  like  a,  fool? 

A.    Yes,  he  did,  lil^e  a  fool. 

Q.    In  what? 

A.  In  that  that  I  spoke  of,  that  he  would  mumble  things  over  on  the 
bench  that  had  no  relation  to  the  subject  and  make  decisions  at  a  time 
when  it  was,  in  fact,  entirely  out  of  order  to  make  decisions. 

Q.    We  will  come  to  that. 

A.    And  make  rulings  of  every  kind  conceivable. 

ft.  Did  he,  more  than  once,  make  any  decision  in  that  case,  or  at- 
tempt to  make  one  ? 

A.  Why,  he  was  all  the  time  talking  or  attempting  to  talk,  hardly 
ever  still. 

Q.    What  was  he  talking  about? 
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*  Q.    That  they  did  not  desire  to  have  it  ruled  upon  now  that  it  WM 
^  too  important  a  question  ?                                                                          * 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  D.  Buck  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins: 

-                        .  Q.    You  said  in  response  to  a  question  put  to  you  a  .moment  agi 

•  when  counsel  asked  you  if  during  tnis  trial  the  Judge  mumbled  m 
^  complained  that  he  was  not  well  treated  that  you  did  not  hearanythini 

.  «      '  just  like  that;  won't  you  tell  us  just  what  you  did  hear? 

,•        '   '  A.    Well,  my  recollection  is,  that  Judge  Cox  was  cross  with  himaell 

•     J-  and  cross  with  everybody  else.    Cross  with  the  suit.     He  didnt  waad 

^    •  to  start  in  on  it,  when  it  was  first  taken  up,  I  don't  remember  of  any  m 

f  marks  in  particular  nor  do  I  remember  of  anything  he  did  except  as  1 

*  m  have  stated  more  than  that  he  acted  a  little  contrary,  I  dont  mean  mucki 

•  "    •  ^  ••  but  a  little  contrary. 
^  ,    "  /  Q.     Did  he  make  any  remarks  ? 

^            *'    .  -  A.     Not  that  I  remember  now. 

'.        "        ^     ^  Q.    By  Mr.  Abctandeb.    In  short,  he  was  out  of  humor;  that  iujom 

•  *        •                 *     '  •  idea,  is  it  not? 

^    .      ^  -•  A.    Yes,  and  he  displayed  it.    As  I  have  described  it  substantially. 

'     *        ♦  "                 ;  Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  now  take  up  article  seven. 

4^  ^  •  Q.    I  call  your  attention  now  either  to  a  general  t«rm  of  the  oonrt,  oi 

♦^       •           .fc    •  "   .'  some  proceedings  before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter,  on  or  about  the  lOfll 

•    •    '  day  of  December,  1879,  in  which  there  was  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in 

%                    '   <  the  case  of  Dingier  against  the  county  commissiohers.     Do  you  remem- 

*     .       •              •  ber  that  case  ? 

-   ■    ,  A.     Not  a  motion  for  a  new  trial;  it  was  the  trial  of  a  case  on  appeiL 

'    '                            .    '  ^  I  remember  the  case  well.     I  was  the  attorney  for  the  appellant    Th« 

^  attorney  on  the  other  side  was  Mr.  Davis,  the  county  attorney. 

*.     •     ,  Q.     And  it  was  tried  at  this  general  term? 

,  *     ',        '  A.    It  was;  there  were  four  appeals;  one  had  been  tried  and  this  mB 

"  •    ^           *••  '    •  the  Dingier  case.                                                                                        < 
•  m  '^»*  \     '-'    ^             "       Q-  State  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  during  the  trial  aetv 

".^    *   ;     .  sobriety. 

A.     It  is  my  recollection  that  the  case  was  taken  up  during  the  hs^ 

.     *  •          .,       .    '    .  noon  or  forepart  of  the  day.     The  jury  may  have  been  impanelled  tte 

-   ^    .            '  •  evening  before,  but  I  don't  think  it  was.    We  proceeded  witn  the  case  to 

•  '^        •          *                ,  some  extent  during  the  forenoon  and  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  whiU 

I  thought  that  the  Judge  had  drank  some,  I  did  not  then  consider  him 

-^                  '     \  under  the  influence  of  liquors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embarrass  us  par- 

'  •      ^    *  ticularly.     In  the  afternoon,  probably  about  three  o'clock,  I  moved  W 

■  *.  have  the  order  of  the  county  commissioners  in  laying  out  the  road, 

^    \  reversed,  and  the  points  raised  were  unexpected,  I  think,  on  the  part  ol 

^    ■    .•     •  m  '  ^*^.    \  the  county  attorney  particularly.    So  a* recess  was  taken  for  an  hour, ad 

*  •  '.        J  two  hours  ;  I  don't  remember  which,  probably  two  hours,  a  little  lonM 

.    .             '        ■        ^  time  than  usual,  to  give  the  county  attorney  and  myself  an  opportunftin 

to  present  our  points  more  concisely  afterwards.     And  court  convencJ^ 

,.'*'•      '  agftin,  I  think,  about  six  o'clock.    I  think  supper  was  taken  by  ail  of  mj 

. '  *   ■          ^'          .      •  during  this  recess  that  I  speak  of,  and  then  I  noticed  that  the  ^udge  nWl 

•  -.  •  intoxicated. 

,.*■  ^            .    .  •  Q-    You  noticed  it  at  supper  time? 

•  ^              .     •  A.    Yes,  when  we  commenced  again  after  this  recess. 

•  \                   •  Q.    That  was  after  supper  ?                                                                  ' 

»         '        *  A.    I  think  it  was  after  supper,  but  it  is  poasible  we  might  hate  tal 
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I  Q.    Did  he  mention  you  by  name,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
A.    To  be  sure  he  did. 
Q.    What  were  the  nature  of  his  remarks? 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  tell  vou  ;  they  were  the  remarks 
0{  a  man  who  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Q.    You   say   he  made  orders  and   directions  that  nobody  heeded ; 

t  were  they  ? 
A.    That  was  one  of  them,  when  he  went  on  and  said  that  it  was  de- 
e  of   the   matter  and  there   was  no  need  to  go  further  with  that, 
^ome  one  suggested,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Severance,  that  he  had  better 
.keep  still. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  the  time  he  made  the  remark,  General  Cole 
fDt  up  and  said, ''  Your  honor,  we  did  not  intend  to  have  this  decided 
BOW,  and  we  would  rather  prefer  to  have  it  go  over."  Is  not  that  the 
Irath,  and  not  what  you  have  said  ?. 

,'  A.    I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Severance  said.     He  bore  it  like  a  major, 
llihough  he  swore  at  the  same  time  privately. 
Q.    I  didn't  ask  you  what  Judge  Severance  said  ? 
A.    Yes,  3'ou  did. 

Q.    No,  sir;  I  asked  you  about  General  Cole? 

A.    Well,— Gen.  Cole  conducted  himself  very  quietly.     I  don't, know 
that  he  paid  any  attention  to  our  business. 
Q.    Do  you  say  that  he  told  Judge  Cox  to  shut  up  his  mouth  ? 
A.    I  did  not  say  so  ;  he  was  requested  to  keep  quiet. 
Q.    Was  that  the  language  that  Judge  Severance  used  ? 
A.    That  was  the  language  that  somebody  used.     It  became  necessary 
io  quiet  him  or  pacify  him,  as  you  would  any  other  person  under  the 
drcuinstances. 
Q.    And  that  was  the  way  you  talked  to  him ? 
A.    That  WHS  just  exactly  the  way. 

Q.  Just  told  him  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  say  anything  more  about  it ; 
'  that  is  the  way  you  talked  to  him  about  it  ? 

A.    We  regarded  him  as  entirely  irresponsible,  and  so  treated  him^ 
and  so  talked  to  him.     It  was  a  matter  that  was  certainly  very  unpleas- 
ant, because  knowing,  as  we  did,  that  Judge  Cox,  as  a  judge,  was  so  dif- 
Jerent  from  what  he  then  was,   it  was  a  very  humiliating  matter  to 
appear  before  him  in  that  condition. 
Q.    I  didn't  ask  you  for  that.     A.     I  know  you  did  not. 
Q.    Well,  you  need  not  volunteer  anything  ? 
A.    I  say  it,  nevertheless. 
Q.    Now,  we  have  got  one  of  those  interruptions  by  Judge  Cox;  what 
Here  the  other  interruptions  ? 
A-    I  don't  pretend  to  give  you  the  language;  it  was  his  manner. 
Q.    But  you  mean  that  he  kept  on  all  the  time,  giving  directions  and 
;  orders,  and  you  don't  remember  what  they  were? 
,  ^  A.    The  language  was  just  of  the  character  that  comes  from  a  man  who 
IS  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Q.    And  evervbody  in  the  room  could  see  it? 

A.  Everyboay  in  the  room  that  wanted  to  see  it,  could  see  it.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  drunken  men  and  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
about  the  fact  that  he  was  in  that  situation. 

Q.    If  Judge  Cox  was  so  terribly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  as  you 
have  stated  here,  what  was  the  reason  that  you  went  on  and  had  nim 
preside  there  and  proceeded  with  the  trial  of  the  case  before  him? 
46 
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A.    The  reason  simply  was  that  we  agreed  to  do  it.     It  was  m 
for  the  matter  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  proceeding  before  the  court; 
was  the  reason. 

Q.    There  was  no  necessity  for  that,  was  there  ?    A.    Ther3  was. 

y.     Couldn't  a  referee  have  been  agreed  upon  to  take  the  testinioni 

A.  To  be  sure;  but  there  was  no  referee  agreed  upon;  it  was  m 
eary  that  it  should  be  nominally  before  the  court. 

Q.     You  could  have  found  a  referee  around  there? 

A.  And  the  record  so  discloses  the  fact,  in  Judge  Cox's  own  finding 
these  facts  are  stated  as  having  been  found  before  a  referee  and  not  befc 
himself 

Q.     Was  there  no  person  there  in  that  town,  that  was  competent 
qualified  to  take  a  reference,  that  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.     I  rather  think  that  about  all  the  members  of  the  bar  there 
connected  with  that  business. 

Q.     Now,  Colonel  Baason  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  probably  drunk,  too. 

Q.     Well,  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  man  who  took  the  notes  might  lust 
well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee  as  to  have  taken  them  as  clerk  ? 

A,    I  don't  remember  who  Mr.  Goodnow  was. 

Q.     He  was  the  clerk.    ' 

Judge  Cox.     He  was  the  receiver  of  the  land  office. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. — 

Q.     He  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee,  as 
have  taken  them  in  the  way  he  did. 

A.  If  we  had  gone  to  the  formality  of  stipulating  to  have  him 
the  testimony  as  referee;  but  then  it  was  not  the  testimony  alone  tata 
there  was  very  little  testimony  taken;  it  was  mostly  matters  of  obj< 
tion,  and  the  points  and  all  the  records;  very  little  oral  testimony. 

Q.     He  might  have  taken  that,  and  reported  the  testimony  to 
court  with  it?    A.     Mr.  Goodnow? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  Why,  I  presume  by  a  stipulation  we  could  have  stipulated  01 
selves  to  have  made  up  the  record. 

Q.     Asa  matter  of  fact,  didn't  Mr.  Goodnow  report  that  to  the  coul 

A.     I  don't  say  what  might  have  been  done  ;  I  say  what  was  done.i 

Q.     Well,  didn't  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  report  the  facts  to  the  courtj 

A.     He  took  it,  and  the  proceedings  were  designed  to  be  in  fomi, 
being  in  court ;  and,  as  I  stated,  Judge  Cox  got  that  record,  as  I 
by  the  decision  that  he  afterwards  made.     I  went  away  myself,  as 
rest  of  us  did. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  then  there  was  a  stipulation  entered  into 
the  counsel  in  writing,  and  while  there,  in  r^ard  to  submitting  it  to 
court  upon  argument  in  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

A.  *  That  was  all  put  in  the  same  document,  and  all  apparently  l)efc 
the  court,  as  I  now  remember;  but  in  fact  before  a  court  that  was  qui 
unconscious  of  what  we  were  doing.    That  is,  I  say  unconscious,' 
mean  to  be  intelligibly  addressed  as  a  court. 

Q.     How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  in  that  matter  ? 

A.     I  have  serious  doubts  whether  any   witnesses  were  sworn, 
think  we  argued  to  the  fact,  but  still  there  may  have  been  one  or 
witnesses  sworn. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Gezike  was  around  then? 

A.     I  think  he  was. 
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[  <l    And  Mr.  Albert  Behnke? 

'   A.    He  was  also  a  party  to  that  suit,  and  I  presume  he  was  there. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  George  Kuhlman  was  present? 

A.    He  was  there. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.    He  was  an  attorney  in  the  case. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  there  during  the  trial? 

A.  That  is  my  present  remembrance,  although  I  speak  now  in  regard 
k>  faim  more  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  party  of  the  case,— ;-and  I  rather 
lliink  he  was  a  witness;  I  rather  think  he  was. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  during  the  time  occupied  by  the 
lakii^  of  the  testimony  and  getting  your  case  up  in  this  way,  Judge  Cox 
npent  the  time  sitting  and  talking  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  there,  Mr. 
Ihnchard  ? 

A.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  a  good  deal 
fif  talking  with  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact,  move  his  chair  down  to  Mr.  Blan« 
duffd,  and  sit  and  talk  with  him,  instead  of  interrupting,  as  you  say  in- 
•eeesantlv  ? 

A.  He  may  have  done  that  for  a  part  of  the  time,  but  the  greater 
jart  of  the  time 

Q.    He  was  interrupting  ? 

A.  He  was  on  the  bench,  acting  in  the  manner  I  have  tried  to  des- 
cribe. 

y.    And  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  interrupting  you,  as  you 

re  going  along? 

A.    Yes,  that  matter  is  very  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  from 

unusual  character  of  it.     It  was  the  first  time  in  my   life  that  I  was 

rin  a  court  where  the  court  was  drunk.     Well,  I  won't  say  that  eith- 

',  for  we  had  a  similar  court  here  in  this  city;  but  the  court  finally  re- 


Q.    You  are  not  very  friendly  towards  Judge  Cox,  are  you  ? 

A.    We  were  always  friendly,  so  far  as  I  know.    I  give  my  testimony 

as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Q.    You  give  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 
A.    No,  sir;  I  don't  desire  to  do  it.     Even  as  a  practitioner,  at  the  bar 

on  the  bench,  our  relations  were  always  good. 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  Judge  Cox  was  yet  practicing  at  the 

you  and  he  had  a  serious  fracas  in  court  once,  and  eame  near  whip- 
each  other? 
A    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 
Q.    Not  at  all. 

Q.    You  never  had  any  fracas  where  it  came  near  to  fisticuffs  between 
«? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    At  New  Ulm,  in  the  presence  of  Judge]  Hanscombe,  and  between 
m and  the  defendant,  was  there  trouble? 
A.    No,  sir.     Why,  it  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  members  of 

bar,  when  Judge  Hanscombe  was  presiding  there,  or  any  other  judge, 
have  words  that  for  a  moment  were  exciting;  but  that  there  were  words 
were  likely  to  result  in  blows  is  something  that  I  remember  noth- 

about.     And  I  also  say  that  for  years.  Judge  Cox  and  I  were  on  as 

'  terms  as  any  lawyer  that  I  ever  met  at  the  bar. 
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Q.    But  on  other  years  you  were  not  on  so  good  terms. 

A.  There  was  no  time  longer  than  an  hour  that  we  were  not  on  good 
terms. 

Q.    And  there  has  not  been  up  to  the  present  time  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  perfectly  friendly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  has  always  been  as  courteous  to  me,  and  treated 
me  as  well  as  any  man  could,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  the  same 
towards  him. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  court  here  adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  13th,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Presid^t. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds, 
Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon, 
McLaughlin,  Mealey,  MiUer,  Morrison,  Ofl&cer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
Bhaller,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 
^  The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cot,  judge  of  the  ninth 
lodicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
[ifae  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Seigeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  M^agers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to- wit :  lion.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
ttid  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 
Mgned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
ifae  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  announced  as  the  special  committee  on  rules  under  mo- 
fion  of  Senator  Campbell,  the  following  : 

Senators  Campbell,  Wheat,  Shalleen,  Perkins  and  Hinds. 

The  President.  If  there  are  no  further  proceedings  to  come  before 
tte  court,  the  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  the 
iritnera  who  was  last  night  upon  the  stand. 

S.  L.  PIERCE. 

hkg  recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State  his 

cross-examination 
^  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Abcttander. 

Q.  I  have  only  one  further  question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce.  You 
tec  a  witness,  I  believe,  before  the  House  committee  on  this  charge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  stated  that  on  this  particular  occasion,  during 
fhe  trial  of  the  Gezike  case,  Judge  Cox  was  "crazy  drunk?" 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  now  maintain,  do  you,  that  he  was  "crazy 
Srunk?" 

A.    I  repeat  it,  sir,  emphatically. 

Q.    You  repeat  it  now  emphatically  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir,  most  emphatically:  that  is  the  very  best  word  I  can  use. 
47 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  Mr.  Pierce  at  this  time.  We  shall 
need  you  as  a  witness  on  some  other  matters. 

THOMAS  WILSON, 

Called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn  : 

Q.    Judge,  are  you  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.     A  practicing  attorney  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.    Have  you  been  such  for  a  number  of  years  past  ? 

A.    Since  1859. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?    A.     I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  appear  before  him  at  St  Peter,  in  Au- 
gust, 1879  ? 

The  President.  The  counsel  will  please  ask  his  questions  a  little 
more  distinctly  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear,  and  the  witness  will  also 
please  bear  that  in  iilind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  These  questions  are  preliminary;  I  supposed  all 
the  members  of  the  Senate  knew  Judge  Wilson  and  that  he  was  an  at- 
torney. 

The  Witness.  I  was  before  him  in  the  autumn,  but  I  would  not  say 
the  day  or  the  month  ;  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1879.  I  had  no  in- 
timation when  I  came  to  St.  Paul  that  I  was  to  be  a  witness,  or  I  could 
have  fixed  the  very  day  by  my  book. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  particular  matter  which  was  engaging 
your  attention  before  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  a  case  in  which  we  were  settling 
what  lawyers  call  "a  case."  There  had  been  a  case  tried  in  New  Ulm. 
the  title  of  which  was,  "  Brown  vs.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad 
Company."  It  had  been  previously  tried,  and  a  decision  was  rendered 
against  the  defendant.  Tne  defendant,  wishing  to  appeal,  wished  to 
settle  a  case, — what  lawyers  understand  as  a  "  case ; "  and  I,  as  thu 
attorney  of  the  defendant,  gave  notice  of  the  settlement  of  that  case 
before  the  judge  at  St.  Peter. 

Q.    Before  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter.    Judge  Cox  was  the  juc(ge  whQi 
tried  the  case  at  New  Ulm.    I  supposed  that  was  the  occasion  that  you 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one  that  I  referred  to. 

Q.     Did  you  appear  there  ?    A.     I  appeared  there. 

Q.    Who  else  appeared  there  with  you  ? 

A.  On  my  side  nobody  else;  on  the  opposite  side  there  were  Mr, 
Pierce,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Sleepy  Eye  and  Mr.  Weber  of  New  Ulm;  th^ 
were  for  the  plaintiff:  I  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  St.  Peter  ? 

A.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  think;  I  found  the  other  side  there  when 
I  got  there. 

Q.     Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  the  matter  of  business  ? 

A.  Oh,  1  wouldn't  say  immediately;  but  we  did  along  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  we  were  delayed,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.     In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  ? 

Q.  Well,  before  I  saw  the  Judge,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  druQ|C|, 
and  when  I  saw  him  I  fonnd  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    Please  state  to  the  court  the  circumstances  attending  thi^t  m^ 
ing,  and  what  was  done,  and  what  resulted? 
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A.  Well,  to  sisttle  a  case,  in  a  matter  like  that,  is,  as  all  lawyers  know, 
something  of  a  lengthy  process,  and  requires  as  much  minuteness,  and 
practieularity  almost  as  the  trial  of  a  case.  It  was  a  lengthy  case,  and  a 
case  in  which  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  $6,000,  and  we  got  to  work 
after  consulting  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  us  to  go  on  in  his 
Btate.  After  talking  about  it  we  went  to  work  and  went  a  certain  length, 
and  then  I  called  out  Mr.  Webber  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  pos- 
eiblv  risk  the  effects. 

Mr.  Arctaxder.  We  object  to  anything  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Webber, 
unless  the  respondent  was  present. 

The  Witness.  He  was  not  present.  I  called  Mr.  Webber  out  of  the 
room  where  the  respondent  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  any  conference  while  Judge  Cox  was 
absent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     You  need  not  state  that,  it  would  be  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  I  declined  to  go  on,  and,  on  conversation  with  the  other 
r  ode,  thev  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  insist  in  his 
;  etate,  and  for  that  reason  we  a(^oumed  and  came  back  at  some  later 
day;  I  have  forgotten  how  long  after. 

y.    Was  Mr.  Lamberton  there,  do  you  recollect? 

A.    Yes,  Mr.   Lamberton  was  there,  and  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    A.  J.  Lamberton? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  and  the  attorneys  that  I  have  mentioned,  as  far  as  I 
ton  recollect,  were  the  only  persons  that  were  present  during  any  portion 
of  the  time. 

Q.    Where  was  this,  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.  The  place  to  meet  undoubtedly,  where  the  notice  was  given,  was 
ih  the  court  room,  but  we  had  a  parlor  in  the  hotel  where  there  was  a 
toe,  and  which  was  a  little  more  convenient, — and  I  don't  know  what 
't&er  considerations  entered  into  it,  but  we  met  there  anyhow. 

Q.  The  matter  was  obliged  to  be  adjourned  on  account  of  the  Judge's 
condition?    A.     It  was,  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Q    And  vou  all  went  home  and  left  it  ? 

A.  I  went  home,  and  I  think  the  oth?rs  did, — I  suppose  so,  because 
,  if  anything  had  prevented  I  should  ha^e  remembered  it.  We  did  not 
toeet  again  for  some  time  at  least,  after  we  adjourned. 

Q*    And  the  next  time  you  met  the  Judge  he  was  all  right  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was,  for  I  remember  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  not  been  I  should  have  remembered  it. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  enq  jire,  Mr.  President,  whether  this 
:  evidence  is  being  taken  under  article  four  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir;  we  intend  it  to  relate  to  article  four. 

Q.  You  may  state  a  little  farther,  Judge,  as  to  whether  the  matter 
Was  really  opened  before  the  Judge,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  on 
ihe  business  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  we  proceeded  some  distance  and  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  objection  made  as  to  want  of  notice  or  anything  of 
that  kind? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  there  was  notice.  We  had  noticed, — I  had  noticed 
the  case,  and  in  pursuance  of  my  notice,  Mr.  Pierce  of  St.  Paul,  Mr. 
Thompson  from  Sleepy  Eye,  and  the  attorney  from  New  Ulm,  were  all 
fbere,  on  my  notice. 

Q.  This  would  be  denominated  a  proceeding  in  chambers,  or  at 
tptdsl  f^jfo,  I  suppose? 
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A.  Well,  in  our  Bouthem  Minnesota  practice  ;  and  I  don't  know  that , 
at  any  place  except  at  St.  Paul,  we  don't  do  business  that  way.  As  you  | 
are  aware  the  court  is  always  open  for  such  business,  and  we  notice  any- 
thing ;,that  can  be  done  before  the  court  at  such  time,  and  notify  tnd" 
judge  of  the  time,  or  else  get  an  order  from  him  to  show  cause,  one  or. 
the  other  of  those,  at  a  given  time  to  do  a  given  thing.  In  this  case,  if 
I  had  my  books,  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  an  order  to  show  cause  or  I 
a  notice  ;  it  was  one  or  the  other.  This  case  was  set  for  this  time  and  a ; 
notice  given,  and  I  eot  there  on  the  day  on  which  it  waa  set,  and  we  \ 
proceeded  a  certain  distance,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.    And  adjourned  because  the  Judge  was  not  able  to  go  on? 

A.  That  wafl  the  only  eround  of  am'ournment;  that  we  had  to  was  a! 
matter  that  was  regretted  by  all  of  us^l  of  us  being  some  distance  from 
home. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  | 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  this  was  ?  | 

A.  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Arctander,  but  if  I  had  known  befonj 
leaving  home  I  could  have  told  exactly  the  day,  because  my  bookd 
would  show. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  your  coming  up  there,  early  in  the 
morning.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  came  up  there  before  supper,  and 
stopped  at  the  Nicollet  house  for  supper? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  feel  verjr  sure  that  that  is  not  correct.  I  feel  very  sum 
that  I  came  up  on  the  night  train  and  that  when  I  met  Mr.  W  ebbeff 
and  Mr.  Thompson, — I  met  Mr.  Webber  and  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr«: 
Pierce  there, — and  I  think  one  or  more  of  them  came  on  the  evening 
before,  but  I  came  on  the  night  train,  and  got  there  early  in  the  mom* 
ing,  I  feel  very  sure.  I  don't  think  I  can  be  mistaken  in  that,  I  cannot 
be  very  well.  j 

Q.  Now,  you  are  not  prepared  to  swear  of  your  own  knowledge  thaij 
Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  this  matter  coming  up  before  him  ? 

A.     No,  I  will  state 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  object  to  that  question,  if  the  court  please.* 
The  law  provides  that  the  district  court  shall  always  be  open,  and  it 
always  is  open  if  the  judge  is  in  a  condition  to  do  business,  and  it  i& 
wholly  immaterial  whether  Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  that.  W^i 
make  this  point  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  thati 
fact.  •      ! 

The  Witness.  Allow  me  to  state,  Mr.  Arctander,  I  cannot  say  that  f 
know  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  way  this  thing  is  invariably  done  ia 
our  place  is  this,  I  never  give  this  notice  myself;  I  have  a  clerk  whO: 
does.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  I  came  up  here,  but  our  mU 
of  practice  is,  that  a  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  or  ratherij 
first,  we  generally  get  from  the  judge  the  time  that  will  be  convenientii 
but  if  the  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  our  invariable  rule  itj 
to  notify  the  I'udge,  so  as  not  to  get  there  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  ail 
home;  but  still,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  do  it  myself —  I 

Q.    You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  done  in  this  instance  or  not?  | 

A.  No,  that  is  our  rule,  but  I  cannot  say,  in  this  case,  whether  thit| 
was  given,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  I 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  mean  you  did  not  give  it  personally  7 
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A.    I  did  not  dve  it  peisonally;  it  was  given  in  our  office,  and  that 
onr  invariable  rule. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  that  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
Resettled,  and  was  given  by  the  judge,  the  order  would  be  on  file  in 
Jhe  clerk's  office? 

A.  Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  there  and  met  Judge  Cox  first,  do  you  re- 
member of  having  any  conversation,  in  which  he  stated  to  you  that  he 
liad  just  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that.  I  won't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
don't  remember  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Cox  first  refused  to  go  on  with  the 
matter  at  that  time  ? 

A.    No;  Judge  Cox  was  ready  to  go  on  when  we  left. 

Q.    When  what? 

A.  When  we  adiourned  and  separated.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
ihe  Judge's  wishes  that  we  did  so. 

Q.  Was  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  a  rule  promulgated  in  that  dis- 
iBci,  to  the  efiect  that  no  business  would  be  taken  up  except  at  certain 
^Ipecial  terms  that  were  fixed  for  the  different  counties  ? 

A.  I  know  of  no  such  rule,  I  don't  live  in  the  district,  you  know, 
Imt  I  know  of  no  such  rule. 

[  Q.  Had  you  not  received  a  printed  notice  similar  to  this,  [handing 
vitiess  a  paper]  as  well  as  the  other  attorneys  in  the  district,  several 
pmcB  when  tJiere  were  new  terms  fixed. 

!  A.  I  never  saw  such  a  rule  as  this  before.  I  don't  doubt  but  what 
iierewas  such  issued  but  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  never  saw  such. 
[  Q.  You  had  no  communication  from  Judge  Cox  at  any  term  before 
Bnt  in  regard  to  similar  rules  whether  written  or  printed  ? 

A    No,  I  never  heard  that  he  has  such  a  rule. 

Q.    You  heard  that  he  had  special  terms  of  court  every  month,'  in 
••cry  county,  the  more  prominent  counties,  to  hear  such  matters  ? 
!   A.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  spoke  to  the  Judge 

t  hearing  this  matter,  in  the  hotel  parlor,  that  you  told  him  that 

case  was  substantially  agreed  upon  between  you,  and  that  there 

uld  be  no  trouble  about  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  How  many  amendments  were  there  proposed  in  the  case,  do  you 
iRQember? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.    Were  there  many  or  few  ? 
j  A.    Well,  it  was  a  case  that  it  took  some  time  to  settle,  and  there  was 
It  good  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con.     I  do  not  remember  the  num- 

m. 

j  Q.  Were  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  amendments  pro- 
|OBed  in  the  case? 

i  A.  I  don't  remember  that.  If  I  had  notice  in  my  office  I  could  have 
Ikonght,  and  I  presume  the  other  counsel  could  bring  the  very  amend- 
mente  in  the  very  words. 

i  Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,   counsel  had  not,  after  the 
ftmendments  were  proposed,  stipulated  or  agreed  to  a  good  deal  of  it  ? 
A.    Oh,  I  have  no  aoubt;  that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  may 
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of  that  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  desire  ■ 

to  whether  I  have  a  right  to  vacate  the 

gality  vai?atea  the  whole  road." 

A.  Well,  he  may  have  said  that.  1 
Q.  That  was  the  way  he  Interruptei 
A.  Well,  that  was  undoubtedly  one 
Q.     Now,  if  there  had  been  an  orde 

been  more  than  a  euggestion  to  you, 

directed  to  the  clerk  and  entered  on  thi 
A.     All  orders,  as  I  understand  it  ar 

are  given  to  the  clerk,  and  I  presume  ii 
Q,      If  there  was  an  order  given  i 

would  it  not,  aixording  to  your  knowlt 

was  carried  on  there? 
A.    Certainly,  certainly,  it  would, 
Q.     Now,  if  there  is  no  such  order,  1 

the  record,  that  the  case  was  ai^iiued  an 

visement  until  the  next  morning,  you 

not? 
A.     I  am   not  mistaken   about  mj 

recollection  is  that  such  an  onler  was  i 

the  minutes  by  the  clerk  or  not  I  don'l 

may  be  a  possibility  that  I  am  mistake 

am  not. 

Q,     Well,  I  say  if  it  appears — 

A.     No,  sir,  that  makes  no  differenc* 

Q.     If  it  should  appear  so  on  the 

mistaken  on  that  point,  would  you  not 
A.     No,  sir,  I  testify  to  the  thing  jus 
Q.     Do  you  think  your  recollection 
A.     I  do  not. 
Q.     You  have  told  us,  have  you  not 

lieve  that  if  that  order  was  made  it  wo' 
A.  I  say  that  is  so  with  reference  t 
Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  Dingle 

night?    A.     That  is  all. 
Q.    That  is  the  time  you  claim  this 
Q,     And  it  was  reversed  the  next  mi 
A.     It  was  reversed  the  next  momii 
Q.     Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  W8 

the  county  in  the  previous  case  for  dai 

road? 
A.    That  is  a  fact. 
Q.     And  that  at  the  time  when  this 

case,  there  was  no  motion  for  a  new  tri 

the  verdict  stood  ? 

A.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.     There  had  been  no  motion  madt 

case? 
A.     No. 
Q.     A  verdict  stood  there  (gainst  thi 

damages  for  the  laying  out  of  that  roai 
A.     It  did. 
Q.     Now,  under  these  ciisumstancee 
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Q,    WeU,  will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  not? 

A.    I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that 

ipted  the  proceedings. 
Q.    You  will  not  swear  positively  that  Judge  Cox  refused  to  settle 

case  until  he  had  examined  his  written  charge  ? 
A.    I  won't  say   that,  or  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  written  charge 
>,  but  I  loiU  say  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  interrupted  the 
^dings  in  the  case;  I  will  say  that  positively. 
Q.    IsnH  it  a  fact  that  afterwards  when  that  matter  or  case  was  finally 
led  or  allowed,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge  was  changed  to  con- 
Hith  Judge  Cox's  views,  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  appears  in 
settled  case  now  ? 
A.    No;  before  the  jury  went  out  I  had  written  down  every  word,  and 
Ige  Cox  agreed  to  it,  and  the  other  side  agreed  to  it,  and  the  case  was 
led  substantially  on  that  basis. 

Q.    It  was  settled  up  in  Brown  County  before  you  came  down  ? 
A.    Mr.  Arctander,  before  the  jury  went  out,  as  you  are  aware,  under 
statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  take  his  exceptions  ;  he  has  not 
itter  of  right  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  we  went  to  work  and  took 
l^  Cox's  charge,  and  read  it  over  seriatim  before  the  jurv  went  out. 
sJTiry  were  kept  sitting  in  the  room  ;  it  was  about  midnight,  or  one 
two  in  the  morning,  but  still  I  insisted — 
(J.    At  midnight;  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  then? 
A.    That  was  on  the  trial. 

!Q.    At  that  time  he  was  sober;  we  don't  want  to  gefthis  thing  mixed? 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  all  through 

trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was.     I  saw  nothing  to  make  me  think 

[the  contrary ;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  your  question.     Before  the 

went  out,  the  jury  were  kept  sitting  there,  and  I  read  over  Judge 

fs  charge  in  writing,  and  the  requests  asked  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 

febber  on  the  one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other,  and  read  over  the  re- 

which  Judge  Cox  allowed  and  disallowed,  and  I  took  exceptions 

regular   form,  seriatim,  and  wrote  it  down  in  pencil.    We  dia   not 

the  Judge  settle  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  it  was 

Where  is  that?    A.    I  don't  know. 

The  Judge  has  it  now,  hasn't  he? 

I  presume  likely  it  is  in  my  papers  in  Winona.     I  presume  it 
be. 

Now,  didn't  that  agree  with  the  Judge's 'minutes  on  that  point  as 
Jbe  latter  part  of  the  charge  ? 

A.    I  kept  the  minutes  that  we  agreed  upon,  and  [nobody  else  that  I 
lemberof. 

Q.    I  mean  as  to  the  Judge's  charge,  he  had  that  down  in  writing,  had 
not? 

No,  Mr.  Arctander,  the  Judge's  charge — I  made  very  lengthy  re- 

or  considerable  requests,  and  the  other  side  made  considerable  re- 
The  Judge  gave  part,  modified  part,  refused  part,  and  he  gave 
of  his  own. 
Q.    And  he  gave  some  of  his  own  ?    A.     Yes,  sir;  he  did. 
Q.^   Now,  wasn't  it,  as  to  some  of  his  own,  that  the  dispute  was  in  the 

parlor  in  Saint  Peter  ? 

If  he.  says  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  don't  remember 
^.ocmtcary  ;  but  it  was  as  to  those  and  other  matters,  and  I  would  not 
wend  to  give  everything  about  it,  Mr,  Arctander. 

I 


^titiKAL  0*  •tBt  B1 
]e  the  road  order,  as  for  as  the  Fel 

B? 

lot  to  my  knowledge;  hut  it  was  a 
in  the  case  should  etand  vacated. 
low,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  an  order  wa* 
g  way :  That  the  order  of  the  court 
iction  is  sustained,  and  the  order  < 
ers  laying  out  the  road,  bo  far  as  it  i 
s  concerned,  is  reversed ;  and  the  coui 
Hit  this  road  is  revereec),  for  the  rea 
bad  no  Jurisdiction  to  lay  out  said  ; 
'hat  is  in  the  Fehrling  case;  I  pre 
>u  please  read  the  final  order  in  t 
[rhich  we  had  the  controversy.  1 1 
I  wish  you  would  read  it.  If  it  d: 
if  it  does  not  I  don't  want  it. 
.rtander  then  read  the  order  called  : 
low,  then,  his  decision  in  the  niorni 
vening,  according  to  your  recollect! ■ 
lo,  sir;  it  reverses  that  order  that  h 
it  void  as  to  section  35  only,  and  1 
I  understand  it.  That  is  my  recul 
Veil,  it  is  your  recollection  that  tha 
t  the  order  reversing  it  only  as  goir 
35  was  reversed  ? 
'es,  sir. 

'hat  the  order  he  had  made  himself 
ind  that  the  whole  road  was  vacates 
Tes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 
lBctander.  I  guess  you  are  mietat 
[anagcr  Hicks.  The  possihility  is  I 
ered  that  order. 

B  the  village  of  Redstone  exactly  op 
Veil,  you  can  call  it  opposite.  It  la 
im  New  U!m. 

Veil,  that  village  was  located  on  the 
n  the  order,  was  it  not? 
'hat  is  my  impression, 
ihout  three  miles  east  from  New  Ul 
lo,  it  was  not  so  far  as  that.     I  can' 

ined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
'on  say  the  Judge  made  a  ruling  th 
mav  be  in  that  court,  but,  as  I  und 
Ljury? 
Ve  were, 

ou  moved  to  dismiss  for  want  of  jc 
commissioners;  the  Judge  said  he. 
!  of  it;  he  would  sustain  the  actio) 
a  two  ends,  hut  would  reverse  as  I 
lo;  he  didn't  state  it  in  that  way. 
ion  as  to  a  portion  of  the  road,  wb 
en  out. 
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not  settled  tfast  day;  no  attocney'  oooneeted  iritii  the  ouie  kaew 

Q*    Do  you  remember  anything  about  that  XM>tice,  whether  yon  did 

make  audi  a  notioe  at  the  time  ? 
A.    Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time, 
lor  instance,  when  we  first  went  there  we  expected  that  the  case  woula 

settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  with  Judge  Cox,  and 

may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be 

up  on  another  day;  I  don't  know  about  that.    But,  permit  me 

say,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through,  there  that  nobodrun- 

ood  that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.    We  all  felt,  and  aU  the 

meys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 
Q.    But  ae  to  the  notice  you  have  no  (Ustinot  recolleotion  as  to  any 

:b  notice  being  given  ? 
A.    Oh,  I  don^t  know.    Mr.  Thompson  and  I,  before  the  breaking  up 

this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  Mn't 
member  whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  thatoise 
ml  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 
A.    I  don^t  remember. 

Q.    You  don't  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  August  that  you 
■ethei^? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    There  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  of  court  at 

time? 
A.    My  impressimi  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  general 

special  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  was  noticed  for  that  day,  and 

y— 

Q.    Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Minnesota  we  notioe  on  a  given 
[v,that  has  been  the  rule  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as — 
Q.    And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  oonven- 
in  regard  to  the  fire,  that  in  the  month  of  August  you  staid  in  the 
parlor  instead  of  eoing  into  the  court  room? 
A-    Wdl,  now,  I  wiu  tell  yon — 
f^    Tlie  mosith  of  August  isn't  a  very  cold  month  ? 
A.    I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  oondition 
judge  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  could  gst 
wo  that  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control.     We 
»Qght  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  him  from  drinking  more  we  could 
along,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  charge  of  him, 
I  he  got  up  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  still  and  we 
uld  get  along;  and  I  think  the  hotel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
ht  we  could  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
r^  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  the  hotel  parlor  was  afterwards 
ided  upon  by — I  don't  remember  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Web- 
or  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  dont  re^ 
Inember  that. 

*  Q.    During  Ibe  proceedings  how  did  Judge  Cogc  act  when  you  went 
jKiwitfa  him? 

LA.    Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didnt  layj  I 
Kvpty  can  tdl  you  that  he  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 
-  Q.    Wasfaesleepy? 
r-.  A.    He  aometames  was  not  sleepy  enough  \  he  said  too  mndi. 
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A.  The  reason  simply  was  that  we  agreed  to  do  it.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  matter  to  be  in  tne  form  of  a  proceeding  before  the  court;  Uiat 
was  the  reason. 

Q.    There  was  no  necessity  for  that,  was  there  ?    A.    Thera  was. 

y.     Couldn't  a  referee  have  been  agreed  upon  to  take  the  testimony  f 

A.  To  be  sure;  but  there  was  no  referee  agreed  upon;  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  nominally  before  the  court. 

Q.     You  could  have  found  a  referee  around  there  ? 

A.  And  the  record  so  discloses  the  fact,  in  Judge  Cox's  own  findingSi^ 
these  facts  are  stated  as  having  been  found  before  a  referee  and  not  befovt 
himself 

Q.  Was  there  no  person  there  in  that  town,  that  was  competent  and 
qualified  to  take  a  reference,  that  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  that  about  all  the  members  of  the  bar  there  wen 
connected  with  that  business. 

Q.     Now,  Colonel  Baason  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  probably  drunk,  too. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  man  who  took  the  notes  might  iust  bb 
well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee  as  to  have  taken  them  as  clerk  ? 

A,    I  don't  remember  who  Mr.  Goodnow  was. 

Q.    He  was  the  clerk.    ' 

Judge  Cox.     He  was  the  receiver  of  the  land  office. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. — 

Q.  He  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee,  as  to 
have  taken  them  in  the  way  he  did. 

A.  If  we  had  gone  to  the  formality  of  stipulating  to  have  hinn  take 
the  testimony  as  referee;  but  then  it  was  not  the  testimony  alone  taken; 
there  was  very  little  testimony  taken;  it  was  mostly  matters  of  obje(><> 
tion,  and  the  points  and  all  the  records;  very  little  oral  testimony. 

Q.  He  might  have  taken  that,  and  reported  the  testimony  to  the 
court  with  it?    A.     Mr.  Goodnow? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  Why,  I  presume  by  a  stipulation  we  could  have  stipulated  our- 
selves to  have  made  up  the  record. 

Q.     Asa  matter  of  fact,  didn't  Mr.  Goodnow  report  that  to  the  court 

A.     I  don't  say  what  might  have  been  done  ;  I  say  what  was  done. 

Q.     Well,  didn't  he,  as  a  matter  of  feict,  report  the  facts  to  the  court? 

A.  He  took  it,  and  the  proceedings  were  designed  to  be  in  form,  as 
being  in  court ;  and,  as  I  stated,  Judge  Cox  got  that  record,  as  I  see 
by  the  decision  that  he  afterwards  made.  I  went  away  myself,  as  the 
rest  of  us  did. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  then  there  was  a  stipulation  entered  into  by 
the  counsel  in  writing,  and  while  there,  in  regard  to  submitting  it  to  the 
court  upon  argument  in  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

A. '  That  was  all  put  in  the  same  document,  and  all  apparently  before 
the  court,  as  I  now  remember;  but  in  fact  before  a  court  that  was  quite 
unconscious  of  what  we  were  doing.  That  is,  I  say  unconscious,— I 
mean  to  be  intelligibly  addressed  as  a  court. 

Q.     How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  in  that  matter  ? 

A.  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  any  witnesses  were  sworn.  I 
think  we  argued  to  the  fact,  but  still  there  may  have  been  one  or  two 
witnesses  sworn. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Gezike  was  around  then? 

A.     I  think  he  was. 
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<!    And  Mr.  Albert  Behnke? 

A.    He  was  also  a  party  to  that  suit,  and  I  presume  he  was  there. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  George  Kuhlman  was  present? 

A.    He  was  there. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.    He  w^as  an  attorney  in  the  case. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  there  during  the  trial? 

A.  That  is  my  present  remembrance,  although  I  speak  now  in  regard 
;1o  him  more  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  party  of  the  case,— ;-«nd  I  rather 
ikink  he  was  a  witness;  I  rather  think  he  was. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  during  thie  time  occupied  by  the 
lakiDg  of  the  testimony  and  getting  your  case  up  in  this  way,  Judge  Cox 
«)ent  the  time  sitting  and  tattling  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  there,  Mr. 
tf lancbard  ? 

A.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  a  good  deal 
of  talking  with  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact,  move  his  chair  down  to  Mr.  Blan- 
chard, and  sit  and  talk  with  him,  instead  of  interrupting,  as  you  say  in- 
oesBantly  ? 

A.  He  may  have  done  that  for  a  part  of  the  time,  but  the  greater 
jart  of  the  time 

Q.    He  was  interrupting  ? 

A.  He  was  on  the  bench,  acting  in  the  manner  I  have  tried  to  d^s- 
^cribe. 

Q.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  interrupting  you,  as  you 
were  going  along? 

A.    Yes,  that  matter  is  very  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  from 
.tte  unusual  character  of  it.     It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was 
[Cverin  a  court  where  the  court  was  drunk.     Well,  I  won't  say  that  eith- 
;«r,  for  we  had  a  similar  court  here  in  this  city;  but  the  court  finally  re- 
tired. 

Q.    You  are  not  very  friendly  towards  Judge  Cox,  are  you? 

A.  We  were  always  friendly,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  give  my  testimony 
Jiow  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 

Q-    You  give  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  desire  to  do  it.  Even  as  a  practitioner,  at  the  bar 
land  on  the  bench,  our  relations  were  always  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  Judge  Cox  was  yet  practicing  at  the 
lar  you  and  he  had  a  serious  fracas  in  court  once,  and  eame  near  whip- 
ping each  other? 

A.    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.    Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  fracas  where  il  came  near  to  fisticuffs  between 
you? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  presence  of  Judge]  Hanscombe,  and  between 
you  and  the  defendant,  was  there  trouble  ? 

A.    No,  sir.     Why,  it  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  members  of 

the  bar,  when  Judge  Hanscombe  was  presiding  there,  or  any  other  judge, 

to  have  words  that  for  a  moment  were  exciting;  but  that  there  were  words 

tiiat  were  likely  to  result  in  blows  is  something  that  I  remember  noth- 

•ing  about.     And  I  also  say  that  for  years,  Judge  Cox  and  I  were  on  as 

.,good  terms  as  any  lawyer  that  I  ever  met  at  the  bar. 
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Q.    But  on  other  years  you  were  not  on  so  good  terms. 

A.    There  was  no  time  longer  than  an  hour  that  we  were  not  on  good 

terms.  I 

Q.    And  there  has  not  been  up  to  the  present  time?    A.     No,  sir.     | 
Q.    Ydu  were  perfectly  friendly  ?  j 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  has  always  been  as  courteous  to  me,  and  treatel 

me  as  well  as  any  man  could,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  the  samil 

towards  him. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  court  here  adjourned* 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  13th,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Fresid^it. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  P.,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds, 
Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon, 
McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Kice, 
iShalkr,   Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiflfanv,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  C^,  judge  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
IheHonse  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Mimagers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
md  Hon.  L.  W.  CoUins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 

igned  them. 

£.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  announced  as  the  special  committee  on  rules  under  mo- 
Hxxi  of  Senator  Ciimpbell,  the  following  : 

Senators  Campbell,  Wheat,  Shalleen,  Perkins  and  Hinds. 

The  President.  If  there  are  no  further  proceedings  to  come  before 
.ftc  court,  the  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witness  who  was  last  night  upon  the  stand. 

S.  L.  PIERCE. 

I  Bdng  recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State  his 

!  CROSS-EXAMINATION 


I 


!  TO  resumed. 

:    By  Mr.  Abctandbr. 

Q.    I  have  only  one  further  question  to  ask  you,  Mir.  Pierce.    You 
I  were  a  witness,  I  believe,  before  the  House  committee  on  this  charge? 
I    A    Yes,  sir. 

\    Q.    At  that  time  you  stated  that  on  this  particular  occasipn,  during 
ilhe  trial  of  the  Gezike  case.  Judge  Cox  was  "crazy  drunk?" 
I    A.    Yes,  sir. 

i    Q.    That  is  what  you  now  maintain,  do  you,  that  he  was  'f  crazy 
Idnmk?" 

A    I  repeat  it,  sir,  emphatically. 

Q.    You  repeat  it  now  emjjhatically  ? 

A    I  do,  sir,  most  emphatically;  that  is  the  very  best  word  I  can  use. 
47 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  Mr.  Pierce  at  thia  time.  We  shall 
need  you  as  a  witness  on  some  other  matters. 

THOMAS  WILSON, 

Called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn  : 

Q,    Judge,  are  you  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    A  practicing  attorney  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.     Have  vou  been  such  for  a  number  of  years  past? 

A.     Since  1859. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  K.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  appear  before  him  at  St  Peter,  in  Au- 
gust, 1879  ? 

The  President.  The  counsel  will  please  aak  his  questions  a  little 
more  distinctly  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear,  and  the  witness  will  also 
please  bear  that  in  lilind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  These  questions  are  preliminary;  I  supposed  all^ 
the  members  of  the  Senate  knew  Judge  Wilson  and  that  he  was  an  at- 
tomey. 

The  Witness.     I  was  before  him  in  the  autumn,  but  I  would  not  say 
the  day  or  the  month  ;  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1879.     I  had  no  in- 1 
timation  when  I  came  to  St.  Paul  that  I  was  to  be  a  witness,  or  I  coulilj 
have  fixed  the  very  day  by  my  book.  I 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  particular  matter  which  was  engaging 
your  attention  before  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  a  case  in  which  we  were  settling; 
what  lawyers  call  "a  case."  There  had  been  a  case  tried  in  New  UlinJ 
the  title  of  which  was,  "  Brown  V8,  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroadj 
Company."  It  had  been  previously  tried,  and  a  decision  was  rendered! 
against  the  defendant.  The  defendant,  wishing  to  appeal,  wished  i^i 
settle  a  case, — what  lawyers  understand  as  a  "  case ; "  and  I,  as  thftj 
attorney  of  the  defendant,  gave  notice  of  the  settlement  of  that  case 
before  the  judge  at  St.  Peter. 

Q.    Before  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter.  Judge  Cox  was  the  jud^  whin 
tried  the  case  at  New  Ulm.  I  supposed  that  was  the  occasion  that  you 
refen'ed  to,  and  it  is  the  one  that  I  referred  to. 

Q.     Did  you  appear  there  ?    A.     I  appeared  there. 

Q.     Who  else  appeared  there  with  you  ? 

A.  On  rny  side  nobody  else;  on  the  opposite  side  there  were  Mr. 
Pierce,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Sleepy  Eye  and  Mr.  Weber  of  New  Ulm;  th^ 
were  for  the  plaintifl*;  I  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  St.  Peter  ?  .i 

A.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  think;  I  found  the  other  side  there  when 
I  got  there. 

Q.     Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  the  matter  of  business  ? 

A.  Oh,  1  wouldn't  say  immediately;  but  we  did  along  in  the  for^ 
noon,  and  we  were  delayed,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.     In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  ?         .     j 

Q.  Well,  before  I  saw  the  Judge,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  dmi4!^| 
and  when  I  saw  him  I  found  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    Please  state  to  the  court  the  circumstances  attending  thi^t  mqf 
ing,  and  what  was  done,  and  what  resulted? 
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A.  Well,  to  settle  a  case,  in  a  matter  like  that,  is,  as  all  lawyers  know, 
something  of  a  lengthy  process,  and  requires  as  much  minuteness,  and 
practicularity  almost  as  the  trial  of  a  case.  It  was  a  lengthy  case,  and  a 
case  in  whicn  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  $6,000,  and  we  got  to  work 
after  consulting  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  us  to  go  on  in  his 
state.  After  talking  about  it  we  went  to  work  and  went  a  certain  length, 
and  then  I  called  out  Mr.  Webber  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly risk  the  effects. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  anything  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Webber, 
QDless  the  respondent  was  present. 

The  Witness.  He  was  not  present.  I  called  Mr.  Webber  out  of  the 
room  where  the  respondent  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  any  conference  while  Judge  Cox  was 
absent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  state  that,  it  would  be  hearsay. 

The  Witness.     I  declined  to  go  on,  and,  on  conversation  with  the  other 
;  side,  they  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  insist  in  his 
I  state,  and   for  that  reason  we  adjourned  and  came  back  at  some  later 
|dav;  I  have  forgotten  how  long  after. 
I    0-    Was  Mr.  Lamberton  there,  do  you  recollect? 
i     A.    Yes,  Mr.   Lamberton  was  there,  and  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    A.  J.  Lamberton? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  and  the  attorneys  that  I  have  mentioned,  as  far  as  I 
ten  recollect,  were  the  only  persons  that  were  present  during  any  portion 
of  the  time. 

Q.    Where  was  this,  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.  The  place  to  meet  undoubtedly,  where  the  notice  was  given,  was 
ihthe  court  room,  but  we  had  a  parlor  in  the  hotel  where  there  was  a 
Ire,  and  which  was  a  little  more  convenient, — and  I  don't  know  what 
dlher  considerations  entered  into  it,  but  we  met  there  anyhow. 

Q.  The  matter  was  obliged  to  be  adjourned  on  account  of  the  Judge's 
•tmdition?    A.     It  was,  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Q    And  vou  all  went  home  and  left  it  ? 

A.  I  went  home,  and  I  think  the  otli?rs  did, — I  suppose  so,  because 
,  if  anything  had  prevented  I  should  ha\e  remembered  it.  We  did  not 
\  meet  again  for  some  time  at  least,  after  Ave  adjourned. 

Q.    And  the  next  time  you  met  the  Judge  he  was  all  right  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was,  for  I  remember  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  not  been  I  should  have  remembered  it. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  enq  aire,  Mr.  President,  whether  this 
evidence  is  being  taken  under  article  four  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir;  we  intend  it  to  relate  to  article  four. 

Q.  You  may  state  a  little  farther,  Judge,  as  to  whether  the  matter 
was  really  opened  before  the  Judge,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  on 
the  business  ? 

A-    Yes,  sir;  we  proceeded  some  distance  and  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  objection  made  as  to  want  of  notice  or  anything  of 
that  kind? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  there  was  notice.  We  had  noticed, — I  had  noticed 
the  case,  and  in  pursuance  of  my  notice,  Mr.  Pierce  of  St.  Paul,  Mr. 
Thompson  from  Sleepy  Eye,  and  the  attorney  from  New  Ulm,  were  all 
there,  on  my  notice. 

Q.  This  would  be  denominated  a  proceeding  in  chambers,  or  at 
speoal  t^rin,  I 'suppose  ? 
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A.  Well,  in  our  eouthem  Minnesota  practice  ;  and  I  don't  know 
at  any  place  except  at  St.  Paul,  we  don't  do  business  that  way.  As 
are  aware  the  court  is  always  open  for  such  business,  and  we  notice 
thing  ;.that  can  be  done  before  the  court  at  such  time,  and  notify 
judge  of  the  time,  or  else  get  an  order  from  him  to  show  cause,  one| 
the  other  of  those,  at  a  given  time  to  do  a  given  thing.  In  this  case^j 
I  had  my  books,  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  an  order  to  show  cause 
a  notice  ;  it  was  one  or  the  other.  This  case  was  set  for  this  time  an<' 
notice  given,  and  I  got  there  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  set,  and 
proceeded  a  certain  distance,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.    And  adjourned  because  the  Judge  was  not  able  to  go  on? 

A.  That  was  the  only  ground  of  amournment;  that  we  had  to  } 
matter  that  was  regretted  by  all  of  us,aii  of  us  being  some  distance 
home. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  this  was? 

A.    I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Arctander,  but  if  I  had  known  bef<j 
leaving  home  I  could  have  told  exactly  the  day,  because  my 
would  show. 

Q.    Are  you  not  mistaken  about  your  coming  up  there,  early  in 
morning.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  came  up  there  oefore  supper, 
stopped  at  the  Nicollet  house  for  supper? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  feel  very  sure  that  tnat  is  not  correct.  I  feel  verv  si 
that  I  came  up  on  the  night  train  and  that  when  I  met  Mr.  \\  ebl 
and  Mr.  Thompson, — I  met  Sir.  Webber  and  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Pierce  there, — and  I  think  one  or  more  of  them  came  on  the  evei 
before,  but  I  came  on  the  night  train,  and  got  there  early  in  the  moi 
ing,  I  feel  very  sure.  I  don't  think  I  can  be  mistaken  in  that,  I 
be  very  well. 

Q.    Now,  you  are  not  prepared  to  swear  of  your  own  knowledge 
Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  this  matter  coming  up  before  him  ? 

A.    No,  I  will  state 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  object  to  that  question,  if  the  court  pi 
The  law  provides  that  the  district  court  shall  always  be  open,  and 
always,  is  open  if  the  judge  is  in  a  condition  to  do  business,  and  it 
whoUy  immaterial  whether  Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  that, 
make  this  point  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
fact. 

The  Witness.  Allow  me  to  state,  Mr.  Arctander,  I  cannot  say  i 
know  of  mjr  own  knowledge.  The  way  this  thing  is  invariably  done 
our  place  is  this,  I  never  eive  this  notice  myself;  I  have  a  clerk  wl 
does.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  I  came  up  here,  but  our 
of  practice  is,  that  a  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  or  ratb 
first,  we  generally  get  from  the  judge  the  time  that  will  be  conveniei 
but  if  the  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  our  invariable  rule 
to  notify  the  iudge,  so  as  not  to  cet  there  at  a  time  when  he  is  not 
home;  but  still,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  do  it  myself — 

Q.    You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  done  in  this  instance  or  not? 

A.    No,  that  is  our  rule,  but  I  cannot  say,  in  this  case,  whether 
was  given,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  mean  you  did  not  give  it  personally  ? 
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A.  I  did  not  give  it  personally;  it  was  given  in  our  office,  and  that 
jW  our  invariable  rule. 

I  Mr.  Arctander.  If  that  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
be  settled,  and  was  given  by  the  judge,  the  order  would  be  on  file  in 
|fae  clerk's  office  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
iAj  it  should  not  be  so. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  there  and  met  Judge  Cox  first,  do  you  re- 
knember  of  having  any  conversation,  in  which  he  stated  to  you  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that.  I  won't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
icmt  remember  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Cox  first  refused  to  go  on  with  the 
matter  at  that  time  ? 

A.    No;  Judge  Cox  was  ready  to  go  on  when  we  left. 

Q.    Wlienwhat? 

A.  When  we  adiourned  and  separated.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
the  Judge's  wishes  that  we  did  so. 

Q.    Was  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rule  promulgated  in  that  dis- 
to  the  eflfect  that  no  business  would  be  taken  up  except  at  certain 
ial  terms  that  were  fixed  for  the  different  counties  ? 

A    I  know  of  no  such  rule,  I  don't  live  in  the  district,  you  know, 

1 1  know  of  no  such  rule. 

Q.    Had  you  not  received  a  printed  notice  similar  to  this,  [handing 

itoess  a  paper]  as  well  as  the  other  attorneys  in  the  district,  several 

cs  when  there  were  new  terms  fixed. 

A.    I  never  saw  such  a  rule  as  this  before.    I  don't  doubt  but  what 
was  such  issued  but  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  never  saw  such. 

Q.    You  had  no  communication  from  Judge  Cox  at  any  term  before 
in  regard  to  similar  rules  whether  written  or  printed  ? 

A    No,  I  never  heard  that  he  has  such  a  rule. 

Q-  You  heard  that  he  had  special  terms  of  court  every  month,'  in 
llwy  county,  the  more  prominent  counties,  to  hear  such  matters  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  spoke  to  the  Judge 
t  hearing  this  matter,  in  the  hotel  parlor,  that  you  told  him  that 
case  was  substantially  agreed  upon  between  you,  and  that  there 
d  be  no  trouble  about  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  How  many  amendments  were  there  proposed  in  the  case,  do  you 
Ifcnember? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.    Were  there  manv  or  few  ? 

A  Well,  it  was  a  case  that  it  took  some  time  to  settle,  and  there  was 
Igood  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con.     I  do  not  remember  the  num- 

i  Q.    Were  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  amendments  pro- 

pieed  in  the  case  ? 

I  A.    I  dont  remember  that.   If  I  had  notice  in  my  office  I  could  have 

prought,  and  I  presume  the  other  counsel  could  bring  the  very  amend- 

^nts  in  the  very  words. 

i  Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  counsel  had  not,  after  the 

bnendments  were  proposed,  stipulated  or  agreed  to  a  good  deal  of  it  ? 

;  A    Oh,  I  have  no  doubt;  that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  may 
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A.     That  was  against  me. 

Q.     And   that  was  the   only   one  that  you  can  recollect  of  now 
which  you  thought  he  was  wrong  ? 

A.     That  was  the  only  one  I  can  recollect  of  particularly. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  say  whether  that  was  made  as  it  was  because 
his  intoxication,  or  whether  it  was  Judge  Cox's  opinion  anyhow? 

A.  Oh,  he  might  have  made  the  same  ruling  when  sober,  but  the  li 
guage  that  he  used  in  expressing  his  order  and  in  raakiitg  his  rulin| 
convinced  me,  together  with  his  actions,  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.     What  was  that  language  ? 

Q.     Do  you  want  me  to  re{)eat  it? 

Q.  Oh,  we  ain't  particular;  we  want  the  whole  thing;  just  answer  a 
question. 

A.  Well  the  case  was  an  action  which  my  client  brought  against  tl 
Winona  &  8t.  Peter  Railroad  Company  forrnnning  over  aman,  killil 
a  man,  and  killing  his  team,  by  reason  of  his  getting  on  the  nyad  in  ti 
dark.  The  railroad  company  didn't  have  the  road  fence<i,  and  he  dm^ 
on  the  road  in  the  night  time  and  was  killed.  That  was  the  causes 
action  ;  and  in  granting  the  motion  for  a  non-suit  the  Judge  dwelt  vei 
largely  on  the  duties  of  a  railroad  company  as  common  carriers,  »l 
duty  that  they  owed  tlieir  passengers  to  safely  carry  and  take  eare  ofti 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  passengers,  and  that  of  course  had  nothing  i 
do  with  the  question  at  issue  at  all. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  referred  to  that  largely  as  he  did,  to  oon 
pare  it  with  their  entire  want  of  duty  as  to  strangers  that  came  and  tai 
passed  on  their  road  ? 

A.     I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.  Didn't  the  facts  in  that  case  show  that  this  man  was  driving  a 
the  track  when  he  was  killed,  that  he  was  drunk  and  got  out  half  a  frij 
below  where  the  highway  crosses  the  track,  and  was  really  driving  daii 
the  track  when  he  was  killed  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  it  did  not.  \ 

Q.     Didn't  the  evidence  tend  to  show  that?  j 

A.     It  did  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  evidence  to  that  effect.  Wasn't  their'  evidence4 
the  effect  that  he  was  drunk  ?  ' 

A.  Now,  it  is  my  impression  that  questions  were  asked  oncnii 
examination  that  indicated  that  would  be  brought  up  by  the  deteoij 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  it.  Questions  were  asked  that  indicate 
that  there  would  be  such  a  course  pursued  by  the  defense,  but  there  «i| 
no  evidence.  j 

Q.  The  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag  by  the  defense  on  croes-examill 
tion,  as  to  what  the  facts  of  the  case  were  ?  ] 

A.     I  think  not.  J 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  place  wbd 
the  man  was  killed  was  about  half  a  mile  from  where  the  nearest  higl 
way  crossing  was  ?  \ 

A.     No,  sir,  it  did  not;  it  appears  that  it  was  less  than  or  about 
rods. 

Q.     That  ruling  of  the  court  decided  that  case  then  and  there? 

A.     It  did. 

Q.     You  never  appealerl  that  case  ?  I 

A.  I  did  not.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  understand  in  this  connectid 
that  I  don't  say  that  that  ruling  was  wrong  absolutely.  The  JoJsj 
might  have  made  the  same  i^uling  if  sober. 
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1  Q,    Well,  will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  not? 

[a.    I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that 

Uerrapted  the  proceedings. 

TQ-    You  will  not  swear  positively  that  Judge  Cox  refused  to  settle 

pe  case  until  he  had  examined  his  written  charge  ? 

TA.    I  won't  say  that,  or  that  he   wanted  to  get  his  written  charge 

pere,  but  I  loiU  say  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  interrupted  the 

lings  in  the  case;  I  will  say  that  positively. 
Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  afterwards  when  that  matter  or  case  was  finally 
led  or  allowed,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge  was  changed  to  con- 
with  Judge  Cox's  views,  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  appears  in 
settled  case  now  ? 

A.    No;  before  the  jury  went  out  I  had  written  down  every  word,  and 
Cox  agreed  to  it,  and  the  other  side  agreed  to  it,  and  the  case  was 
led  substantially  on  that  basis. 
Q.    It  was  settled  up  in  Brown  County  before  you  came  downi  ? 
A.    Mr.  Arctander,  before  the  jury  went  out,  as  you  are  aware,  under 
statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  take  his  exceptions  ;  he  has  not 
itter  of  right  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  we  went  to  work  and  took 
Cox's  charge,  and  read  it  over  seriatim  before  the  jury  went  out. 
jury  were  kept  sitting  in  the  room  ;  it  was  about  midnight,  or  one 
^two  in  the  morning,  but  still  I  insisted — 
'Q.    At  midnight;  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  then  ? 
[X    That  was  on  the  tiial. 

At  that  time  he  was  sober;  we  don't  want  to  get  this  thing  mixed? 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  all  through 

trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was.     I  saw  nothing  to  make  me  think 

'le  contrary;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  your  Question.     Before  the 

went  out,  the  jury  were  kept  sitting  there,  and  I  read  over  Judge 

Cs  charge  in  writing,  and  the  requests  asked  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 

M)er  on  the  one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other,  and  read  over  the  re- 

which  Judge  Cox  allowed  and  disallowed,  and  I  took  exceptions 

i^lar  form,  seriatim,  and  wrote  it  down  in  pencil.     We  did   not 

the  Judge  settle  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  it  was 

Where  is  that?    A.    I  don't  know. 

The  Judge  has  it  now,  hasn't  he? 

I  presume  likely  it  is  in  my  papers  in  Winona.  I  presume  it 
be. 

Now,  didn't  that  agree  with  the  Judge's 'minutes  on  that  point  as 

latter  part  of  the  charge  ? 

I  kept  the  minutes  that  we  agreed  upon,  and  ^nobody  else  that  I 

iber  of. 

I  mean  as  to  the  Judge's  charge,  he  had  that  down  in  writing,  had 
io&t? 

No,  Mr.  Arctander,  the  Judge's  charge — I  made  very  lengthy  re- 

or  considerable  requests,  and  the  other  side  made  considerable  re- 

.  The  Judge  gave  i)art,  modified  part,  refused  part,  and  he  gave 
of  his  own. 

And  he  gave  some  of  his  own  ?    A.    Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Now,  wasn't  it,  as  to  some  of  his  own,  that  the  dispute  was  in  the 
parlor  in  Saint  Peter  ? 

If  he.  says  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  don't  remember 
:  contrary  ;  but  it  was  as  to  those  and  other  matters,  and  I  would  not 

"  tci  give  everything  about  it,  Mr.  Arctander. 
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not  recall,  in  words;  but  I  had  that  impression  during  the  whofe  ten 
and  had  it  when  I  was  in  that  case. 

Q.     But  you  cannot  give  the  reason  why  you  have  that  impresn^ 


now? 
A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 


No,  I  cannot  in  words. 

Except  one  ruling  and  the  language  he  used  ? 
That  is  part  of  it. 

Isa't  it  a  fact  that  yqu  were  cjuite  bitter  against  the  Judge  I 
that  ruling,  and  felt  very  bitterly  against  him,  and  expressed  yoaiw 
bitterly  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.     Did  you  not  feel  sorely  disappointed  in  that  case? 

A.     If  I  ever  made  an  expression,  I  think  I  made  this  expression — 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  did,  but  whether  you  didii 
express  yourself  as  disappointed  towards  the  Judge? 

A.     I  never  expressed  myself  as  bitter. 

Q.     Did  you  express  yourself  bitterly? 

A.  Not  bitterly,  but  I  may  have  expressed  myself  that  I  was  di 
appointed. 

Q.    That  you  were  disappointed?    A«    I  may  have. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  took  particular  pride  in  that  case? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  attorneys,  and  even  your  client,  had  i 
faith  in  the  case,  and  that  vou  were 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  carrying  on  tl 
cross-examination  on  that  point  a  good  deal  farther  than  is  necessary. 

The  Witness.     I  would  like  to  answer  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Well,  then,  answer  it,  but  let  it  go  no  forthe 
We  are  consuming  too  much  time  on  immaterial  matter. 

The  Witness.     Your  question  was  whether  I  didn't 

Q.  I  don't  remember  now  what  it  was  ;  I  don't  care  about  it  I  as 
you  now  to  state,  Mr.  Lind,  if  it  isn't  a  fact — were  there  any  other  easn 
than  this  Main  case  during  the  third  or  fourth  day,  at  which  yo 
remember  to  have  been  present  in  court,  and  seen  the  Judge? 

A.     I  left  after  these  cases  were  disposed  of — these  two. 

Q.     The  Main  case  ? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  leave  immediately,  but  I  left  in  the  afternoon  of  thi 
day. 

(}.  So  that  you  know  nothing  more  after  the  Main  case  was  dij 
posed  of ;  yri  wf^rn't  in  court  and  don't  know  anything  more  about  hi 
coiiditiv).!  a.'  -'^r  tl'.at  time? 

A.  Xo,  i;.i:i-  was  disposed  of  in  the  forenoon  and  I  remained  tinli 
the  after r.tu  n. 

Q.     Until  noon?    A.     Until  afternoon;.  I  went  down  on  a  freight 

Q.     Did  you  hear  any  other  cases  tried  then  that  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember;  it  is  my  impression  that  about  that  time  ih 
court  took  a  recess. 

Q.  So  you  can't  tell  anything  about  the  Judge's  condition  after  tha 
time,  alter  that  case?      A.     No,  sir, 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  all  upon  this  charge. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Let  me  inquire  who  this  attorney,  Mr.  Gale,  is? 

A.     It  is  Grale,  of  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Gkde,  of  Winona. 
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not  settled  tint  d87;  no  attocnej'  oooneeted  iviih  the  <Muie  kaew 

Q.    Do  you  remember  an3rthing  about  that  notice,  whether  yon  did 

make  aodi  a  notice  at  the  time  7 

A.    Mr.  Thoinp6on  and  myself  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time. 

iDBkance,  when  we  first  went  there  we  expected  that  the  case  woala 

settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  with  Judge  Cox,  and 

may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be 

up  on  anoUier  day;  I  don't  know  about  that.    But,  permit  me 

say,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through,  there  that  nobodiruii- 

that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.     We  all  felt,  and  au  the 

>meys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 
Q.    But  as  to  the  notice  you  have  no  mstinot  recollection  as  to  any 

notice  being  given  ? 
A.    Oh,  I  don't  know.    Mr.  Thompson  and  I,  before  the  breaking  up 
this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  d^n't 

ember  whether  we  did  or  not. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that  case 
not  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 
A    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    You  don't  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  Ai:^UBt  that  you 

there? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    There  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  ot  court  at 

ttime? 

A.    'Sfy  impression  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  vms  any  general 
specuu  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  waa  noticed  for  that  day,  and 

y— 

U-    Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Minnesota  we  notioe  on  a  given 
that  has  been  the  rule  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as — 
And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  oorrvefh 
in  Tegard  to  the  fire,  tlutt  in  the  month  of  August  you  staid  in  tiie 
parlor  instead  of  going  into  the  court  room? 
A    Wdl,  now,  I  wifl  tell  you — 
4*   'Hie  month  of  August  isn't  a  very  cold  month  ? 

I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  condition 

judge  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  could  ast 

wo  tiiat  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control.    We 

2;ht  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  hhn  from  drinking  more  we  could 
ong,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  charge  of  him, 
he  got  up  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  still  and  we 
d  get  along;  and  I  think  the  notel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
fat  we  oould  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
ivK  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  the  hotel  parlor  was  afberwaids 
"  upon  by — ^I  don't  remember  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Web- 
er Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  dont  re- 
mber  that. 

Q.    During  ttie  proceedings  how  did  Judge  Cox  act  when  you  went 
kviihhim? 

A.    Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didnt  say;  I 
can  tdl  vou  that  he  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 
Was  he  sleepy  ? 

He  aametimes  was  not  sleepy  enough  :  he  said  too  much. 
48 
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that;  we  want  it  under  article  18;"  and  we  are  willing  that  it  shall  stand 
now  on  article  18.  They  elected  to  do  that,  and  I  claim  that  they  cjin- 
not  go  back  and  claim  to  introduce  it  under  specifications  under  article  18, 
because  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Senate;  having  chosen  the 
course  they  have,  they  must  abide  by  it,  and  cannot  go  back  to  another 
The  court  will  see  that  it  makes  little  ditl'erence  as  to  the  intr*Hl ac- 
tion of  evidence,  but  it  does  when  .we  come  to  act  upon  the  articles. 
Article  17  charges  intoxication  in  court,  each  one  of  the  speciticationa 
being  sufficient  to  convict  upon  on  that  article.  .'  rticl©  18  only  charges 
habitual  drunkenness,  which  tiikes  a  number  of  drunks,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  it  was  in  or  out  of  court  to  constitute  the  act. 

Therefore  we  have  been  prejudiced  in  our  rights,  if  the  prv>secution 
shall  now  be  allowed  to  go  back  upon  the  position  which  they  took  in 
introducing  testimony  under  these  specifications  to  introduce  them  un- 
der article  18,  and  that  once  having  elected  and  taken  the  position  they 
did  that  they  must  stand  by  it,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
they  should. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  Board  of  Managers  desire  me  to  say  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  counsel  of  the  respontlent  is  so  ridiculous, and 
the  argument  so  frivolous  as  to  need  no  reply. 

The  Prksident  pro  teni.  Do  you  intend  to  say  that  the  Senate  refused 
to  hear  any  evidence  under  the  si)ecilications  under  arti jle  seventeen. 

Mr,  Arctander.  The  Senate  in  pa^ssing  the  order  held  that  it  would 
refuse  to  receive  any  evidence  under  sj)eciticAtions  under  article  17  till 
after  Monday,  when  counsel  could  be  heard.  Then  the  managera 
turn  around  and  say,  we  don't  care  for  the  order  of  the  Senate;  we  will 
introduce  it  under  article  eighteen.  They  did  introduce  testimony  as  to 
the  May  term  of  1881,  and  as  to  the  Caster  case,  the  ten  specitioatioos 
they  had,  in  circumvention  of  the  order  of  the  Senate.  Now,  I  say  that 
when  thev  have  circumv,entcd  the  order  of  the  Senate  in  that  wav — 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  the  managers  said 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  said  that  — 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Answer  my  question.  Do  you  pret-end.  to  say 
that  the  manager  said  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  you  were  circumventing  the  order  of  the 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Yes,  sir;  but  Mr.  Manager  Hicks  stepped  up  and 
said — 

The  President  pro  tern.     Gentlemen,  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  when  the  Senate  sustained  our  ruling,  or  inacle 
the  ruling,  then  Mr.  Dunn  innnediately  stepped  in  tointrodutte  the  te?ti- 
mony,  and  stated,  ''we  will  now  introduce  it  under  article  eighteen," au«i 
I  objected  and  the  Chair  overruled  my  objection,  and  it  went  in  un«ler 
article  18, 

Tlie  President  pro  tcm.  Suppose  the  evidence  had  l)een  intn^^luoed 
Saturday,  under  these  specilicutions — what  is  the  nun!l>er  of  it? 

Mr.  Arctandeq.     Article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Specilicution  seven  of  article  sevent4?eu. 

The  ViiEi^iDKST  pro  teiH.  Suppose  they  had  intr(»duced  the  evidence  of 
this  witness  on  that  article,  upon  these  specifications,  and  gone  on.  and  Uk 
dav  thev  wanted  to  introduce  it  to  show  the  habitual  drunkeunesfc?  uuder 
article  17,  can  there  be  be  any  possible  question  but  that  it  woula  bt 
"^oper? 
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Arctander.  I  claim  that  if  you  can  do  that  it  would  be  to  charge 
i  double;  it  would  be  to  convict  him  of  two  offenses. 

PftEsiDENt  pro  tern.  That  results  from  the  fact  that  he  has  com- 
l  two  offenses.  If  he  is  charged  double,  it  is  his  misfortune.  I 
«iv  that  he  has,  of  course;  but  if  we  have  not  a  right  to  charge 
nt  otfenses  at  different  times,  as  this  is  charged  here,  one  on  a  cer- 

ly  and  a  second  uj)on  another,  and  shut  him  off" 

Arctander.  But  it  is  the  same  offense,  and  you  want  to  punish 
?e  for  the  same  offense.  You  will  give  the  Senate  by  that,  may  it 
the  President,  the  pri\'ilege  to  convict  us  uniler  article  18  on  this 
ee,  and  convict  us  under  article  17  on  the  same  evidence. 
President  .pro  tern.  Is  it  not  a  familiar  principle  of  law  that  be- 
.  man  has  perpetrated  one  act  that  constitutes  two  offenses  that  he 
punished  for  both  ? 

4rctander.     Very  true;  that  is,  where  there  are  two  offenses. 
PREsmENT  pro  tein.     That  has  been  officiallv  decided  bv  the  Court 
eaLs  in  New  York,  where  he  has  committed  one  act. 
Vr(^andkr.     I  understiind  that;   that  an  act  may  be  a  crime 

the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  against  the  sovercigntv  of  the 
t^tates,  at  the  same  time — the  one  act.  But  I  do  not  understand 
the  case  here.  If  this  is  a  crime  at  all  it  is  a  crime  against  the 
J  be  publicly  drunk  at  New  Ulm,  whether  a  judge  or  not,  or  to  be 
it  all.     It  is  not  two  distinct   offenses.     But  1  don't  care  to  ar- 

^REBiDENT  pTo  tem.  The  Chair  ruled  once  that  unless  otherwise 
,  proof  can  be  introduced  to  show  that  he  was  drunk  under  article 
charge  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  proof  of  the  same  act  to 
the  specifications  of  article  17,  and  it  feels  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
he  Senate  wishes  to  i)ass  upon  the  question  it  can  do  so.  There- 
ir  objjotlo.i  is  overrule  J.     1  feel  very  clear  upon  the  question 

Tanager  Collins.     May  I  proceed  ? 
RESIDENT.     Yes,  sir. 

now  call  your  attention  to  the  general  term  of  court  held  g,t 
11,  in  May,  1881;  do  you  remember  the  term? 
clo. 
'ill  you  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  during  that  term  of 

to  sobrietv  ? 
[e  was  drunk. 

r>r  what  lenj^th  of  time?     A.     Drunk  during  the  entire  term, 
runk  the  entire  time?     A.     He  was. 
<>w  long  did  it  last? 

lasted  two  days  and  a  portion  of  the  third. 
n<l  then,  was  the  business  finished  ? 
ty,  sir;  it  was  not. 
^hv? 

'ell,  the  attorneys  who  had  cases,  then  got  together,  I  among 
an.  i  agreed  to  have  all  our  cases  continucvl. 
id  you  agree  to  have  all  cases  continued?     A.     Yes,  sir. 
^r  what  reason  ? 
3cau8e,  in  our  judgment,  he  was  not  in  condition  to  try  the 

nd  you  did  continue  the  case?     A.     We  did. 
>w  many  cases  were  continued  ? 
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A.  The  reason  simply  was  that  we  agreed  to  do  it.  It  was  necessai] 
for  the  matter  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  proceeding  before  the  court;  thai 
was  the  reason. 

Q.    There  was  no  necessity  for  that,  was  there  ?    A.    Thera  was. 

Q.    Couldn't  a  referee  have  been  agreed  upon  to  take  the  testimony  1 

A.  To  be  sure;  but  there  was  no  referee  agreed  upon;  it  was  neae» 
eary  that  it  should  be  nominally  before  the  court. 

Q.     You  could  have  found  a  referee  around  there? 

A.  And  the  record  so  discloses  the  fact,  in  Judge  Cox's  own  finding^ 
these  facts  are  stated  as  having  been  found  before  a  referee  and  not  befiHM 
himself. 

Q.  Was  there  no  person  there  in  that  town,  that  was  competent  and 
qualified  to  take  a  reference,  that  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  that  about  all  the  members  of  the  bar  there  wcK 
connected  with  that  business. 

Q.     Now,  Colonel  Baason  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  probably  drunk,  too. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  man  who  took  the  notes  might  just  m 
well  have  taken  tlie  notes  as  referee  as  to  have  taken  them  as  clerk  ? 

A,    I  don't  remember  who  Mr.  Goodnow  was. 

Q.     He  was  the  clerk.    ' 

Judge  Cox.     He  was  the  receiver  of  the  land  office. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. — 

Q.  He  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee,  as  to 
have  taken  them  in  the  way  he  did. 

A.  If  we  had  gone  to  the  formality  of  stipulating  to  have  hhn  take 
the  testimony  as  referee;  but  then  it  was  not  the  testimony  alone  takeof 
there  was  very  little  testimony  taken;  it  was  mostly  matters  of  objeo^ 
tion,  and  the  points  and  all  the  records;  very  little  oral  testimony. 

Q.  He  might  have  taken  that,  and  reported  the  testimony  to  the 
court  with  it  ?    A.     Mr.  Goodnow  ? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  Why,  I  presume  by  a  stipulation  we  could  have  stipulated  oar- 
selves  to  have  made  up  the  record. 

Q.     Asa  matter  of  fact,  didn't  Mr.  Goodnow  report  that  to  the  court 

A.     I  don't  say  what  might  have  been  done  ;  I  say  what  was  done. 

Q.     Well,  didn't  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  report  the  facts  to  the  courtf 

A.  He  took  it,  and  the  proceedings  w^ere  designed  to  be  in  form,  as 
being  in  court ;  and,  as  I  stated,  Judge  Cox  got  that  record,  as  I  see 
by  the  decision  that  he  afterwards  made.  I  went  away  myself,  as  the 
rest  of  us  did. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  then  there  was  a  stipulation  entered  into  by 
the  counsel  in  writing,  and  while  there,  in  regard  to  submitting  it  to  the 
court  upon  argument  in  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

A. '  That  was  all  put  in  the  same  document,  and  all  apparently  before 
the  court,  as  I  now  remember;  but  in  fact  before  a  court  that  was  quite 
unconscious  of  what  we  were  doing.  That  is,  I  say  unconscious,— I 
mean  to  be  intelligibly  addressed  as  a  court. 

Q.     How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  in  that  matter  ? 

A.  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  any  witnesses  were  sworn.  I 
think  we  argued  to  the  fact,  but  still  there  may  have  been  one  or  twe| 
witnesses  sworn. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Gezike  was  around  then? 

A.     I  think  he  was. 
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il    And  Mr.  Albert  Behnke? 

A.    He  wajs  also  a  party  to  that  suit,  and  I  presume  he  was  there. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  George  Kuhlman  was  present  ? 

A.    He  was  there. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.    He  was  an  attorney  in  the  case. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  there  during  the  trial? 

A.    That  is  my  present  remembrance,  although  I  speak  now  in  regard 

>  him  more  from  tlie  fact  that  he  was  a  party  of  the  case,--;-and  I  rather 
ffink  he  was  a  witness;  I  rather  think  he  was. 

Q.  Isnt  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  during  the  time  occupied  by  the 
flaking  of  the  testimony  and  getting  your  case  up  in  this  way,  Judge  Cox 
n»it  the  time  sitting  and  taUting  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  there,  Mr. 
[flanchard  ? 

A.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  a  good  deal 
of  talking  with  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact,  move  his  chair  down  to  Mr.  Elan- 
wurd,  and  sit  and  talk  with  him,  instead  of  interrupting,  as  you  say  in- 
[«essantly? 

'   A    He  may  have  done  that  for  a  part  of  the  time,  but  the  greater 
jart  of  the  time 

Q.    He  was  interrupting  ?    . 

A.  He  was  on  the  bench,  acting  in  the  manner  I  have  tried  to  des- 
cribe. 

Q.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  interrupting  you,  as  you 
IPOe going  along? 

■  A.  Yes,  that  matter  is  very  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  from 
|he  unusual  character  of  it.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was 
fcerin  a  court  where  the  court  was  drunk.  Well,  I  won't  say  that  eith- 
p,  for  we  had  a  similar  court  here  in  this  city;  but  the  court  finally  re- 
Gied. 

Q.    You  are  not  very  friendly  towards  Judge  Cox,  are  you? 

A  We  were  always  friendly,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  give  my  testimony 
how  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 

Q.    You  give  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  desire  to  do  it.  Even  as  a  practitioner,  at  the  bar 
IDd  on  the  bench,  our  relations  were  always  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  Judge  Cox  was  yet  practicing  at  the 
•Bryou  and  he  had  a  serious  fracas  in  court  once,  and  eame  near  whip- 
{nngeach  other? 

A    A.   No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.    Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  fracas  where  il  came  near  to  fisticuffs  between 
you? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  presence  of  Judge]  Hanscombe,  and  between 
|oa  and  the  defendant,  was  there  trouble  ? 

A.    No,  sir.     Why,  it  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  members  of 
Ihe  bar,  when  Judge  Hanscombe  was  presiding  there,  or  any  other  judge, 
Ip  have  words  that  for  a  moment  were  exciting;  but  that  there  were  words 
were  likely  to  result  in  blows  is  something  that  I  remember  noth- 
about.     And  I  also  say  that  for  years.  Judge  Cox  and  I  were  on  as 
terms  as  any  lawyer  that  I  ever  met  at  the  bar. 
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Q.     But  on  other  years  you  were  not  on  so  good  terms. 

A.    There  was  no  time  longer  than  an  hour  that  we  were  not  on 
terms. 

Q.    And  there  has  not  been  up  to  the  present  time?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  perfectly  friendly  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  has  always  been  as  courteous  to  me,  and  treal 
me  as  well  as  any  man  could,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  the 
towards  him. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  court  here  adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  13th,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Ftesideht. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

M^srs.  AakCT,  Adams,  Buck  C.  P^  Buck  D.,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds, 
Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon, 
ItcLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
ffiiaUer,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  TifFanv,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  C^,  judge  of  the  ninth 
lodicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
tbeHoxiBe  of  Representatives. 

l^e  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
iihe  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
|0.  B.  Gk)uld,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
land  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 
vsigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President  announced  as  the  special  committee  on  rules  under  mo- 
tion of  Senator  Campbell,  the  following  : 

Senators  Campbell,  Wheat,  Shalleen,  Perkins  and  Hinds. 

The  President.  If  there  are  no  further  proceedings  to  come  before 
tbe  court,  the  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  the 
iritneee  who  was  last  night  upon  the  stand. 

,       S.  L.  PIERCE. 

Being  recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State  his 

I  CROSS-EXAMINATION 

I 

IliB  resumed. 

I 

i    By  Mr.  Abctandeb. 

i   Q.    I  have  only  one  further  question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce.    You 

Ivere  a  witness,  I  believe,  before  the  House  committee  on  this  charge  ? 

'    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  stated  that  on  this  particular  occasipn,  during 
the  trial  of  the  Gezike  case,  Judge  Cox  was  "crazy  drunk?" 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  now  maintain,  do  you,  that  he  was  "crazy 
irank?" 

I   A.    I  repeat  it,  sir,  emphatically. 
I   Q.    You  repeat  it  now  emphatically  ? 

A    I  do,  sir,  most  emphatically;  that  is  the  very  best  word  I  can  use. 
47 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  Mr.  Pierce  at  thia  time.  We  shall 
need  yon  as  a  witness  on  some  other  matters. 

THOMAS   WILSON, 

Called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn  : 

Q,    Judge,  are  you  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    A  practicing  attorney  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.    Have  you  been  such  for  a  number  of  years  past? 

A.     Since  1859. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?    A.     I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  appear  before  him  at  St  Peter,  in  Au- 
gust, 1879  ? 

The  President.  The  counsel  will  please  ask  his  questions  a  little 
more  distinctly  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear,  and  the  witness  will  also 
please  bear  that  in  iflind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  These  questions  are  preliminary;  I  supposed  all^ 
the  members  of  the  Senate  knew  Judge  Wilson  and  that  he  was  an  at- 
torney. 

The  Witness.  I  was  before  him  in  the  autumn,  but  I  would  not  say 
the  day  or  the  month  ;  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1879.  I  had  no  in- 
timation when  I  came  to  St.  Paul  that  I  was  to  be  a  witness,  or  I  could. 
have  fixed  the  very  day  by  my  book. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  particular  matter  which  was  engaging 
your  attention  before  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  a  case  in  which  we  were  settling 
what  lawyers  call  "a  case."  There  had  been  a  case  tried  in  New  UluWj 
the  title  of  which  was,  "  Brown  vs.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad 
Company."  It  had  been  previously  tried,  and  a  decision  was  rendered 
against  the  defendant.  The  defendant,  wishing  to  appeal,  wished  tp; 
settle  a  case, — what  lawyera  understand  as  a  "  case ; "  and  I,  as  thei 
attorney  of  the  defendant,  gave  notice  of  the  settlement  of  that  case 
before  the  judge  at  St.  Peter. 

Q.     Before  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     Before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter.    Judge  Cox  was  the  judge  whoi 
tried  the  case  at  New  Ulm.     I  supposed  that  was  the  occasion  that  you 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one  that  I  referred  to. 

Q.     Did  you  appear  there  ?    A.     I  appeared  there. 

Q.    Who  else  appeared  there  with  you  ? 

A.  On  my  side  nobody  else;  on  the  opposite  side  there  were  Mr. 
Pierce,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Sleepy  Eye  and  Mr.  Weber  of  New  Ulm;  thqr 
were  for  the  plaintiff;  I  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  St.  Peter  ? 

A.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  think;  I  found  the  other  side  there  when 
I  got  there. 

Q.     Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  the  matter  of  business  ? 

A.  Oh,  1  wouldn't  say  immediately;  but  we  did  along  in  the  fbre- 
noon,  and  we  were  delayed,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.     In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  ? 

Q.  Well,  before  I  saw  the  Judge,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  drank^ 
and  when  I  saw  him  I  found  that  he  toas  drunk. 

Q.    Please  state  to  the  court  the  circumstances  attending  tlu^t  mejf 
ing,  and  what  was  done,  and  what  resulted? 
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A.  Well,  to  settle  a  case,  in  a  matter  like  that,  is,  as  all  lawyers  know, 
something  of  a  lengthy  process,  and  requires  as  much  minuteness,  and 
:  practicularitv  almost  as  the  trial  of  a  case.  It  was  a  lengthy  case,  and  a 
case  in  which  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  $6,000,  and  we  got  to  work 
after  consulting  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  us  to  go  on  in  his 
state.  After  talking  about  it  we  went  to  work  and  went  a  certain  length, 
and  then  I  called  out  Mr.  Webber  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly risk  the  effects. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  anything  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Webber, 
unless  the  respondent  was  present. 

The  WiTXEss.  He  was  not  present.  I  called  Mr.  Webber  out  of  the 
room  where  the  respondent  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  any  conference  while  Judge  Cox  was 
absent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  state  that,  it  would  be  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  I  declined  to  go  on,  and,  on  conversation  with  the  other 
side,  they  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  insist  in  his 
state,  and  for  that  reason  we  adjourned  and  came  back  at  some  later 
day;  I  have  forgotten  how  long  after. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Lamberton  there,  do  you  recollect? 

A.    Yes,  Mr.   Lamberton  was  there,  and  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    A.  J.  Lamberton? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  and  the  attorneys  that  I  have  mentioned,  as  far  as  I 
Can  recollect,  were  the  only  persons  that  were  present  during  any  portion 
f  of  the  time. 

Q.    Where  was  this,  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.  The  place  to  meet  undoubtedly,  where  the  notice  was  given,  was 
jxi  the  court  room,  but  we  had  a  parlor  in  the  hotel  where  there  was  a 
[fire,  and  which  was  a  little  more  convenient, — and  I  don't  know  what 
(rther  considerations  entered  into  it,  but  we  met  there  anyhow. 

Q.  The  matter  was  obliged  to  be  adjourned  on  account  of  the  Judge's 
condition?    A.     It  was,  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Q    And  you  all  went  home  and  left  it  ? 

A.  I  went  home,  and  I  think  the  otli?rs  did, — I  suppose  so,  because 
\  if  anjrthing  had  prevented  I  should  ha^'e  remembered  it.  We  did  not 
'  meet  again  for  some  time  at  least,  after  we  adjourned. 

Q.    And  the  next  time  you  met  the  Judge  he  was  all  right  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was,  for  I  remember  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  not  been  I  should  have  remembered  it. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  enqaire,  Mr.  President,  whether  this 
evidence  is  being  taken  under  article  four? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir;  we  intend  it  to  relate  to  article  four. 

Q.  You  may  state  a  little  farther,  Judge,  as  to  whether  the  matter 
was  really  opened  before  the  Judge,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  on 
the  business  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  we  proceeded  some  distance  and  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  objection  made  as  to  want  of  notice  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  there  was  notice.  We  had  noticed, — I  had  noticed 
the  case,  and  in  pursuance  of  my  notice,  Mr.  Pierce  of  St.  Paul,  Mr. 
Thompson  from  Sleepy  Eye,  and  the  attorney  from  New  Ulm,  were  all 
ftere,  on  my  notice. 

Q.  This 'would  be  denominated  a  proceeding  in  chambers,  or  at 
special  Wtta,  I 'suppose  ? 
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A.    Well,  in  our  southern  Minnesota  practice  ;  and  I  don't  know 
at  any  place  except  at  St.  Paul,  we  don't  do  business  that  way.    Ab  y< 
are  aware  the  court  is  always  open  for  such  business,  and  we  notice  an] 
thing  ;that  can  be  done  before  the  court  at  such  time,  and  notify 
judge  of  the  time,  or  else  get  an  order  from  him  to  show  cause,  one 
the  other  of  those,  at  a  given  time  to  do  a  given  thing.     In  this  case, 
I  had  my  books,  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  an  order  to  show  cause 
a  notice  ;  it  was  one  or  the  other.    This  case  was  set  for  this  time  and 
notice  given,  and  I  got  there  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  set,  and 
proceeded  a  certain  distance,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.    And  adjourned  because  the  Judge  was  not  able  to  go  on? 

A.  That  was  the  only  ground  of  adjournment;  that  we  had  to  was 
matter  that  was  regretted  by  all  of  us,ail  of  us  being  some  distance  froi 
home. 

CROSS-EXAlilNATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  this  was? 

A.    I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Arctander,  but  if  I  had  known  befi 
leaving  home  I  could  have  told  exactly  the  day,  because  my  " 
would  show. 

Q.    Are  you  not  mistaken  about  your  coming  up  there,  early  in 
morning.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  came  up  there   oefore  supper, 
stopped  at  the  Nicollet  house  for  supper? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  feel  very  sure  that  that  is  not  correct.    I  feel  very  s 
that  I  came  up  on  the  night  train  and  that  when  I  met  Mr.  \\  eb 
and  Mr.  Thompson, — I  met  Mr.  Webber  and   Mr.   Thompson  and 
Pierce  there, — and  I  think  one  or  more  of  them  came  on  the  eveni 
before,  but  I  came  on  the  night  train,  and  got  there  early  in  the  mo 
ing,  I  feel  very  sure.     I  don't  think  I  can  be  mistaken  in  that,  I  cann 
be  very  well. 

Q.    Now,  you  are  not  prepared  to  swear  of  your  own  knowlec^ 
Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  this  matter  coming  up  before  him  ? 

A.    No,  I  will  state 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  object  to  that  question,  if  the  court  ph 
The  law  provides  that  the  district  court  shall  always  be  open,  and  ^ 
always,  is  open  if  the  judge  is  in  a  condition  to  do  business,  and  iti 
whoUy  immaterial  whether  Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  that.  Wj 
make  this  point  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  "  ' 
fact. 

The  Witness.    Allow  me  to  state,  Mr.  Arctander,  I  cannot  say  that 
know  of  my  own  knowledge.    The  way  this  thing  is  invariably  done  ii 
our  place  is  this,  I  never  give  this  notice  myself;  I  have  a  clerk  wl 
does.     I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  I  came  up  here,  but  our 
of  practice  is,  that  a  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  or  rath< 
first,  we  generally  get  from  the  judge  the  time  that  will  be  convenieiri; 
but  if  the  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  our  invariable  rule '" 
to  notify  the  Judge,  so  as  not  to  get  there  at  a  time  when  he  is  not 
home;  but  still,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  do  it  myself — 

Q.    You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  done  in  this  instance  or  not? 

A.    No,  that  is  our  rule,  but  I  cannot  say,  in  this  case,  whether 
was  given,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  mean  you  did  not  give  it  personally  ? 
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A.    I  did  notsive  it  personally;  it  was  given  in  our  office,  and  that 
onr  invariable  rule. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  that  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
Resettled,  and  was  given  by  the  judge,  the  order  would  be  on  file  in 
the  clerk's  office  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
irhy  it  should  not  be  so. 

Q*  When  you  came  up  there  and  met  Judge  Cox  first,  do  you  re- 
neniber  of  having  any  conversation,  in  which  he  stated  to  you  that  he 
luid  just  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that.  I  won't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
imat  remember  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Cox  first  refused  to  go  on  with  the 
Doatter  at  that  time  ? 

A.    No;  Judge  Cox  was  ready  to  go  on  when  we  left. 

Q.    When  what  ? 

A.  When  we  adiourned  and  separated.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
the  Judge's  wishes  that  we  did  so. 

Q.  Was  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rule  promulgated  in  that  dig- 
^ct^  to  the  effect  that  no  business  would  be  taken  up  except  at  certain 
Ifpecial  terms  that  were  fixed  for  the  different  counties  ? 

A.  I  know  of  no  such  rule,  I  don't  live  in  the  district,  you  know, 
but  I  know  of  no  such  rule. 

Q.  Had  you  not  received  a  printed  notice  similar  to  this,  [handing 
VitDess  a  paper]  as  well  as  the  other  attorneys  in  the  district,  several 
pmeB  when  there  were  new  terms  fixed. 

;  A.  I  never  saw  such  a  rule  as  this  before.  I  don't  doubt  but  what 
jberewas  such  i^isued  but  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  never  saw  such. 
I  Q.  You  had  no  communication  from  Judge  Cox  at  any  term  before 
M  in  regard  to  similar  rules  whether  written  or  printed  ? 

A    No,  I  never  heard  that  he  has  such  a  rule. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  had  special  terms  of  court  every  month,'  in 
Irery  county,  the  more  prominent  counties,  to  hear  such  matters  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  spoke  to  the  Judge 
at  hearing  this  matter,  in  the  hotel  parlor,  that  you  told  him  that 
case  was  substantially  agreed  upon  between  you,  and  that  there 

>iild  be  no  trouble  about  it  ? 
j  A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  How  many  amendments  were  there  proposed  in  the  case,  do  you 
lanember? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.    Were  there  many  or  few? 

A  Well,  it  was  a  case  that  it  took  some  time  to  settle,  and  there  was 
I  good  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con.     I  do  not  remember  the  num- 

bw. 

,  Q.  Were  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  amendments  pro- 
posed in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that.  If  I  had  notice  in  my  office  I  could  have 
brought,  and  I  presume  the  other  counsel  could  bring  the  very  amend- 
ments in  the  very  words. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  counsel  had  not,  after  the 
tmendments  were  proposed,  stipulated  or  agreed  to  a  good  deal  of  it  ? 

A    Oh,  I  have  no  aoubt;  that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  may 
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Q.     You  think  he  was  a  little  drunker  th 

Q.  But,  at  any  other  time  than  that  was 
he  came. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  he  waa  in  the  after 
when  he  ehargeil  the  jury  in  the  caee  of  He 

Q.  The  way  he  was  when  he  came  th( 
stepping  out  of  the  liugfiy,  and  went  into  th 
condition  that  everybixiy  who  was  there  an 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  for  any  leng 
he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A,     They  would,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  appearance  at  the  timt 
face? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  he  was  partic' 

Q.     Was  he  washed  ?    A.     I  think  he  w 

Q.     Was  his  hair  combed? 

A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  don't  ren 
very  seldom  that  I  saw  Judge  Cox  negtigen 
ance. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  nothing  in  his  persoi 
to  believe  it  when  you  saw  him  there.     .\. 

Q,  Was  there  anything  in  his  actions  wl 
led  you  to  think  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

Q.     What  was  that? 

A.  Well,  his  ways,  and  the  way  he  actei 
cannot  explain  it. 

Q.     You  cannot  tell  us  any  way  that  he 

A.  Not  particularly  until  the  trial  of  thf 
iu;t«d 

Q.  I  mean  when  he  came  there,  there  w; 
walkii^  or  behavior  when  he  came  that  y< 
collection  now,  wlien  he  came  up  to  the  coi 

A.     No  isolated  fact  that  I  can  pick  out. 

Q.  He  went  right  on  to  business  and  call 
ss  soon  as  he  came  up? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Went  right  from  the  buggy  into  the 
the  call  of  the  calendar  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.  And  called  the  jury  that  same  forent 
Manderfeldt  case? 

A.     I  think  he  did,  either  in  the  forenoo 

Q,  He  chained  the  jury,  I  don't  mean  ft: 
practicing  Iwl'ore  Judge  Oox — I  mean  he  cl 
up,  as  soon  as  they  were  sworn,  whether  tl 
member  that  fact,  just  in  the  ui'ual  niannci 

A.     I  think  I  did;  I  never  knew  him  to 

Q.  In  all  <juestionB  that  were  presented 
cane,  thattii-st  aftcrnnon,  for  instance,  didyt 
wav  in  hi.'*  rulings,  or  anything  that  showei 
thing  that  showecl  he  he  liad  not  possession 

A.  I  did  notice  a  great  deal  more  than 
tified  to,  or  ever  saw  him. 

Q.  He  was  drunker  that  afternoon  that 
ever  saw  him? 
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Q,    Well,  will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  not? 

A.    I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that 

ipted  the  proceedings. 
Q.    You  will  not  swear  positively  that  Judge  Cox  refused  to  settle 
case  until  he  had  examined  his  written  charge  ? 
U    I  won't  say   that,  or  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  written  charge 
?,  but  I  wiU  say  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  interrupted  the 
"in  the  case;  I  will  say  that  positively. 
Q-    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  afterwards  when  that  matter  or  case  was  finally 
led  or  allowed,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge,  was  changed  to  con- 
^rith  Judge  Cox's  views,  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  appears  in 
settled  case  now  ? 
A.    No;  before  the  jury  went  out  I  had  written  down  every  word,  and 
Ige  Ck)x  agreed  to  it,  and  the  other  side  agreed  to  it,  and  the  case  was 
Itled  substantially  on  that  basis. 

Q.    It  was  settled  up  in  Brow^n  Count;f  before  you  came  down  ? 
A.    Mr.  Arctander,  before  the  jury  went  out,  as  you  are  aware,  under 
statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  take  his  exceptions  ;  he  has  not 
itter  of  right  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  we  went  to  work  and  took 
ge  Cox's  charge,  and  read  it  over  seriatim  before  the  jury  went  out. 
I  jury  were  kept  sitting  in  the  room  ;  it  was  about  midnight,  or  one 
Jtwo  in  the  morning,  but  still  I  insisted — 
"Q.    At  midnight;  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  then? 
lX    That  was  on  the  trial. 

[Q.    At  that  time  he  was  sober;  we  don't  want  to  get^this  thing  mixed? 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  all  through 

trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was.     I  saw  nothing  to  make  me  think 

[the  contrary;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  your  question.     Before  the 

f  went  out,  the  jury  were  kept  sitting  there,  and  I  read  over  Judge 

'■$  charge  in  writing,  and  the  requests  asked  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 

)ber  on  the  one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other,  and  read  over  the  re- 

which  Judge  Cox  allowed  and  disallowed,  and  I  took  exceptions 

legular  form,  seriatim,  and  wrote  it  down  in  pencil.     We  did   not 

the  Judge  settle  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  it  was 

Where  is  that?    A.    I  don't  know. 
The  Judge  has  it  now,  hasn't  he? 

I  presume  likely  it  is  in  my  papers  in  Winona.     I   presume  it 
be. 
Now,  didn't  that  agree  with  the  Judge's 'minutes  on  that  point  as 
latter  part  of  the  charge? 
|A.    I  kept  the  minutes  that  we  agreed  upon,  and  ^nobody  else  that  I 
lemberof. 

Q-    I  mean  as  to  the  Judge's  charge,  he  had  that  down  in  writing,  had 
J  not? 

[A.    No,  Mr.  Arctander,  the  Judge's  charge — I  made  very  lengthy  re- 
or  considerable  requests,  and  the  other  side  made  considerable  re- 
.    The  Judge  gave  part,  modified  part,  refused  part,  and  he  gave 
le  of  hifl  own. 

(J.    And  he  gave  some  of  his  own  ?    A.    Yes,  sir;  he  did. 
Q._  Now,  wasn't  it,  as  to  some  of  his  own,  that  the  dispute  was  in  the 
'  parlor  in  Saint  Peter  ? 
If  he,  says  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  don't  remember 
'^^.ooQtrary  ;  but  it  was  aa  to  those  and  other  matters,  and  I  would  not 
stend  to  give  everything  about  it,  Mr.  Arctander. 

I 
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calendar  was  called  after  that,  and  other  cases 
stated  belure. 

Q.     You  left?     A.     I  think  so. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  not  in  coi 

A.     Not  until  Mr.  Webber  hail  these  ex-pai 

Q.    Tlien  you  came  into  court  when  Sabali 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     The  Judge  was  drunk  then,  was  he? 

A.  I  didn't  notice.  I  had  nothing  to  do  i 
notice  particularly,  but  I  remember  he  lookec 
&anie  an  he  had  before. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  drunk 

A.  Well,  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  it 
I  would  not. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  time  you  were  in  coi 
when  these  mortgage  forclosure  cases  were  up 
was  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  other  instanci 
ed  then,  and  the  jury  had  hern  discharged  at 

y.  Well,  you  thought  from  his  appearand 
was  just  as  drunk  that  time  as  during  the  trii 
Manderfeldt  case,  did  you  ? 

A.  Oh,  no;  I  ilon't  wish  to  be  understood 
was  that  he  was  stilt  drunk,  but  I  don't  remei 
anything  at  that  time  tliat  I  considered  out  c 
either, 

y.  Everything  went  on  all  right,  so  far  as 
that  you  we're  in  there  during  the  proceeding 

A.     I  don't  reineuiber  anything  to  the  cont 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetiier  or  not  the  cs 
Lake,  against  J.  W.  McCorinick  was  not  argut 
in  that<:a:-e,  at  tliat  tefiii"? 

A.  I  think  it  was  ;^onietinie  during  the  ter 
portion  of  tiic  argument,  but  I  don't  remeinbi 

yir.    AUCTASOKK. 

y.     Are  you  g"ing  to  examine  the  witness 

Mr.  Manager  i'liLi.iNs.  I  am  giiiug  to  asl 
article  1»,  wliether  he  has  swn  liini  drunk  at 

Mr.  AiicT.ixoKK.  With  tiiiit  umleretandii 
recalled  on  the  l^ith  article,  we  are  through  w 

Sir.  Manager  Coi.r.ixs.  This  evidence  will 
article,  Mr.  President. 

Sir.  Manager  Coi.i.ixs. 

y.  Mr.  Lind,  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox 
time,  than  those  mentioned  since  the  §Oth  da; 
or  on  the  bench  ?     A,     I  have. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  how  many  times?     A.     J 

Q.     Can  you  give  us  an  iilea  of  how  many 

A.     No,  i  don't  Vielieve  I  c'ould. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  times  a  yea 
sober  or  intoxicated,  in  the  past  three  years? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  has  had  s])ecial  termi 
and  geiieial  terms,  and  he  usually  passed 
stopjied  olf  on  his  visits  west.  I  presume 
a  gi-eat  many  times  during  the  year;  perhaps 
I  may  be  mistaken. 
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tas  not  settled  timt  day;  no  flttomey'  ooonected  ^tii  the  ame  kaew 

I  Q.    Do  jon  lemember  an3rtfaing  about  tbat  notice,  whether  yoa  did 
JM  make  sadi  a  notice  at  the  time  ? 

bA.    Mt.  Thompson  and  myself  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time, 
for  instance,  when  we  first  went  there  we  expected  that  the  case  woald 
settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  wiih  Judge  Cox,  and 
^  may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be 
up  on  another  day;  I  don't  know  about  that.    But,  permit  me 
say,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through  there  that  nobodrun- 
tood  that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.    We  all  felt,  and  aa  the 
rneys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 
Q.    Bat  as  to  the  notice  you  have  no  afistinct  recollection  as  to  any 

notice  being  given  ? 
A.    Oh,  I  don't  know.    Mr.  Thompson  and  I,  before  the  breaking  up 
this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  Mwi 
lember  whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  thattaase 
not  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You  dont  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  August  that  you 
there? 

I  don't  remember. 
,    There  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  <rf  court  at 
time? 
A.    ^fy  impression  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  general 
special  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  was  noticed  for  that  day,  and 

Q.  "  Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it? 
^  A.    Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Minnesota  we  notioe  on  a  given 
,  that  has  been  the  rule  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as — 
Q.    And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  con^^ea- 
m  regard  to  the  fire,  that  in  the  month  of  August  yon  ataid  in  the 
parlor  instead  of  going  into  the  court  room? 
A.    Wdl,  now,  I  will  tell  you — 
(i    The  month  of  August  isnt  a  very  cold  month  ? 
Jl    I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  condition 
judge  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  could  gst 
into  diat  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control.     We 

2;ht  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  him  from  drinking  more  we  couU 
ong,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  charge  of  him, 
I  he  got  up  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  still  and  we 
dd  get  along;  and  I  think  the  hotel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
fat  we  could  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
was  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  the  hotel  parlor  was  afterwards 
ded  npon  by — ^I  don't  rememoer  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Wd^ 
or  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  don^  re* 
l&ember  that. 

r  Q.    During  the  proceedings' how  did  Judge  Cox  act  when  you  went 
IKimttihim? 

.  A.    Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didnt  say;  I 
pBj^  can  tell  you  that  he  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 
<^    Was  he  sleepy? 

A.    He  aometimes  was  not  sleepy  enoiq^h ;  he  said  too  mndi. 
48 
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A.     I  have  not  been  his  moral  guar 

Q.  Have  you  noticed,  during  tlie  1 
you  have  known  him,  a  decreased  eyn 
lent? 

Jlr.  Manaper  Collins.     We  object  ti 

The  Presidext  pro  tfin.    The  object 

Mr,  Arctander.  We  desire  to  argi 
me,  after  having  made  a  decision. 

The  President  jimfcnt.  If  you  hai 
the  court  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Manager  CoLiLNa.  He  has 
which  he  is  reading. 

Mr.  Arctander— 

I  bnaq  this  question  upon  the 
medico — juridical  authorities  showing 
ual  drunkenncsa.  Now,  it  is  laid  do- 
writers  upon  the  subject,  by  Brown  ■ 
infallible  signs  of  habitual  drunkenni 
blunting  of  moral  preemptions,  decreas 
and  excellent,  increased  wishes,  craviii 
ba-fing,  and  that  the  power  of  intelleci 
paired."  I  ask  it  upon  cross-examina 
respondent  with  being  an  habitual  dr 

They  have  offered  testimony  fi 
that  article,  and  I  claim  that  I 
for  ivhatcver  the  testimony  may  be  w 
think  it  would  be  contended,  that  that 
ard  authority,  if  tliat  is  the  natural  an 
ual  drunkenness,  that  we  are  not  entit 
defense,  that  these  natural  and  reasons 
that  that  will  tend  to  disprove  any  chi 

The  only  question  in  my  mind  is,  v 
tion  of  this  witness,  and  of  course  if  tl 
shall  not  desire  it.  because  the  court 
brought  out  anything  that  shows  hab 
tentls  to  shi>w  it.  If  tl  jt  "s  the  rul'n 
down,  and  do  not  ask  to  be  I  eirl  upo 
otliw  hand,  hoKl,-,  that  t  ter  al 

that  at  any  time,  then  1  clai  tl  at  tl  e 
tiim  of  thfsc  authorities  that  la^  tl  a 
authoritii's  lay  that  down  t  uly  a  I 
fact,  thatis,  I  miglit  ah  st  saj  a  ej 
principle,  then  1  claim  that  we  have  a  . 
proof  that  may  exist,  or  be  introduc 
ness.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  alwut 
hereafter  by  the  authorities,  that  that ' 
upon  the  medical  gentlemen  upon  this 
so,  will  establish  the  same  facts  and  th 
able  to  establish  the  same  rule,  by  th 
of  high  standing  in  St.  Paul. 

The  Prside.vt  pro  tern.     Your  questi 

known'  all  about  his  character  previoui 

and  that  you  have  not  shown  at  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Colllns.     That  is  just 

The  Prk^uikst  pro  tern.     It  would  be 

if  it  is  allowed,  that  would  allow  them 
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A.     I  did  not  state  that  it  was  necessary,  I  think,  but  I  did  state  that 

proper.    And  I  may  have  stated  tliat  as  a  matter  of  aggfavation  ; 

when  he  came  up  here  to  look  after  the  question  of  his  impcach- 

t  and  tried  to  prevent  it,  that,  right  under  our  face  he  was  guilty  of 

conduct.    I  may  have  stated  that.     I  presume  likely  I  did. 

Q,     Did  you  not  state  that  he  had  dDue  that  after  the  proceedings 

n  the  impeachment  had  commenced — after  the  investigation  by  the 

use  had  contmenced  ? 

A.     I  won't  say  I  did.    I  think  it  wjih  after  the  session  had  com- 
Itonced,  and  he  came  up  here.    You  knov/  it  was  spoken  about  that  he 
to  be  impeached.     1  presume  I  did  state  that  ne  did  that  after  he 
advised  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  his  impeachment,  and  when 
came  up  here  to  look  after  that  matter.     I  don't  think  I  stated  it  was 
the  investigation  was  commenced,  but  after  he  had  come  up  here, 
after  his  impeachment  was  spoken  of,  and  when  he  came  up  here  to 
after  that,  it  was  sta+ed  that  he  came  up  here  to  look  after  the 
*ter  ;  and  indeed,  as  I  recollect  the  evidence,  it  showed  that  he  knew 
t  that;  but  I  may  have  stated  that  it  was  after  he  came  up  here  to 
after  that  matter,  and  when  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  when 
impeachment  was  threatened,  that  he  went  and  did  these  things  ; 
that,  I  thought,  showed — well,  I  thought  it  was  wrong.    I  remem* 
that  I  objected  to  the  striking  out  of  that  clause. 
Q.    You  made  a  very  strenuous  argument  upon  that? 
s  A.    WeU,  I  objected  ;  and  sometimes  I  am  pretty  earnest. 
Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  I  noticed  that. 

The  Witness.    Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Arctander,  if  you  desire  dates, 
ipers,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  all  these  papers  in  my  office, 
I  will  send  anything  to  you  that  you  may  wish. 
Senator  Powers.    Q.    I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only  reason 
the  case  you  have  reference  to  was  not  settled,  was  on  account,  of 
intoxication  of  the  Judge  ? 
A   Oh,  I  am  sure  there  was  no  other  reason. 
Q.    No  other  reason  ? 

A.  None,  whatever.  I  regretted  it  very  much,  because  it  made  me 
trip  home  and  back,  and  the  others  expressed  themselves  equally  so. 
Q.    Did  yon  hear  anv  objection  at  that  time  on  the  groima  that  it 

not  the  usual  time  ter  holding  court  ? 
A    Oh,   no;  there  was  no  such   objection.      The  reason  that  they 
'  ped,  beyond  any  question,  was  simply  because  the  Judge  was  not 
to  decide  as  to  matters  that  required  the  exercise  of  his  intellect. 
Q.    Both  parties  agreed  to  that  ? 

A.    There  was  no  doubt  about  that.    That  was  the  sole  ground  upon 
hich  it  was  put,  and  I  never  heard  of  anything  else. 
♦Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  would  have  had  to  make  another  trip  up  to  make  a  motion 
a  new  trial,  wouldn't  you  ? 

A.    I  would  if  it  had  not  been  made  there;  and  as  I  tell  you,  I  don't 
ember  about  that.    But  if  it  had  not  been  made  there  (which  would 
be  the  ordinary  course)  I  would  have  had  to  come  back  for  that 
as  I  would  for  the  second. 

M.   D.   OOLLESTER. 

as  a  witaees  in  behalf  of  the  State,  testified : 
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A.    The  reason  simply  was  that  we  agreed  to  do  it.     It  was  nec< 
for  the  matter  to  be  in  tne  form  of  a  proceeding  before  the  court;  tl 
was  the  reason. 

Q.    There  was  no  necessity  for  that,  was  there  ?    A.    Ther3  was. 

Q.    Couldn't  a  referee  have  been  agreed  upon  to  take  the  testimony 

A.     To  be  sure;  but  there  was  no  referee  agreed  upon;  it  was  m 
eary  that  it  should  be  nominally  before  the  court. 

Q.     You  could  have  found  a  referee  around  there  ? 

A.  And  the  record  so  discloses  the  fact,  in  Judge  Cox's  own  findii  , 
these  facts  are  stated  as  having  been  found  before  a  referee  and  not  befc 
himself 

Q.    Was  there  no  person  there  in  that  town,  that  was  competent 
qualified  to  take  a  reference,  that  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.     I  rather  think  that  about  all  the  members  of  the  bar  there 
connected  with  that  business. 

Q.     Now,  Colonel  Baason  was  not  engaged  in  the  case  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  probably  drunk,  too. 

Q.     Well,  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  man  who  took  the  notes  might  lust 
well  have  taken  tlie  notes  as  referee  as  to  have  taken  them  as  clerk  ? 

A,     I  don't  remember  who  Mr.  Goodnow  was. 

Q.     He  was  the  clerk.    ' 

Judge  Cox.     He  was  the  receiver  of  the  land  office. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. — 

Q.     He  might  just  as  well  have  taken  the  notes  as  referee, 
have  taken  them  in  the  way  he  did. 

A.     If  we  had  gone  to  the  formality  of  stipulating  to  have  him 
the  testimony  as  referee;  but  then  it  was  not  the  testimony  alone  take] 
there  was  very  little  testimony  taken;  it   was  mostly  matters  of  obj< 
tion,  and  the  points  and  all  the  records;  very  little  oral  testimony. 

Q.     He  might  have  taken  that,  and  reported  the  testimony  to 
court  with  it  ?    A.     Mr.  Goodnow  ? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  Why,  I  presume  by  a  stipulation  we  could  have  stipulated  oi 
selves  to  have  made  up  the  record. 

Q.     Asa  matter  of  fact,  didn't  Mr.  Goodnow  report  that  to  the  com 

A.     I  don't  say  what  might  have  been  done  ;  I  say  what  was  done. 

Q.     Well,  didn't  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  report  the  facts  to  the  court 

A.     He  took  it,  and  the  proceedings  were  designed  to  be  in  form, 
being  in  court ;  and,  as  I  stated,  Judge  Cox  got  that  record,  as  I 
by  the  decision  that  he  afterwards  made.     I  went  away  myself,  as 

rest  of  us  did. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact  then  there  was  a  stipulation  entered  into 
the  counsel  in  writing,  and  while  there,  in  regard  to  submitting  it  to  th( 
court  upon  argument  in  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

A.  *  That  was  all  put  in  the  same  document,  and  all  apparently  l>efoi 
the  court,  as  I  now  remember;  but  in  fact  before  a  court  that  was  quii 
unconscious  of  what  we  were  doing.  That  is,  I  say  unconscious,- 
mean  to  be  intelligibly  addressed  as  a  court. 

Q.     How  many  witnesses  were  sworn  in  that  matter  ? 

A.     I  have  serious  doubts  whether  any   witnesses  were  sworn, 
think  we  argued  to  the  fact,  but  still  there  may  have  been  one  or  twj 
witnesses  sworn. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Gezike  was  around  then? 

A.     I  think  he  was. 
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Q.    And  Mr.  Albert  Behnke? 

A.    He  was  also  a  party  to  that  suit,  and  I  presume  he  was  there. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  George  Kuhlman  was  present? 

A.    He  was  there. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.    He  was  an  attorney  in  the  case. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  seeing  him  there  during  the  trial? 

A.    That  is  my  present  remembrance,  although  I  speak  now  in  regard 

him  more  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  party  of  the  case,— ;-and  I  rather 

nk  he  was  a  witness;  I  rather  think  he  was. 

Q.    Isnt  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  during  the  time   occupied  by  the 

ng  of  the  testimony  and  getting  your  case  up  in  this  way,  Judge  Cox 
nt  the  time  sitting  and  talking  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  there,  Mr. 

chard  ? 

A.    Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  a  good  deal 
talking  with  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.    Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact,  move  his  chair  down  to  Mr.  Blan- 
aid,  and  sit  and  talk  with  him,  instead  of  interrupting,  as  you  say  in- 

ntly? 
A.    He  may  have  done  that  for  a  part  of  the  time,  but  the  greater 

of  the  time 

Q.    He  was  interrupting  ? 

A.    He  was  on  the  bench,  acting  in  the  manner  I  have  tried  to  d^s- 

ibe. 

Q.    And  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  interrupting  you,  as  you 

?re going  along? 

A.    Yes,  that  matter  is  very  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  from 

le  unusual  character  of  it.     It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was 

Ferin  a  court  where  the  court  was  drunk.     Well,  I  won't  say  that  eith- 

r,  for  we  had  a  similar  court  here  in  this  city;  but  the  court  finally  re- 

Q.    You  are  not  very  friendly  towards  Judge  Cox,  are  you  ? 
A.    We  were  always  friendly,  so  far  as  I  know.     I  give  my  testimony 
w  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Q.    You  give  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  pleasure. 
A.    No,  sir;  I  don't  desire  to  do  it.     Even  as  a  practitioner,  at  the  bar 
d  on  the  bench,  our  relations  were  always  good. 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  Judge  Cox  was  yet  practicing  at  the 
you  and  he  had  a  serious  fracas  in  court  once,  and  eame  near  whip- 
ingeach  other? 
A.    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Not  at  all. 

You  never  had  any  fracas  where  il  came  near  to  fisticuffs  between 


Q. 

Q. 
rou? 

A. 

Q. 


No,  sir. 

At  New  Ulm,  in  the  presence  of  Judge]  Hanscombe,  and  between 
ou  and  the  defendant,  was  there  trouble  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Why,  it  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  members  of 
e  bar,  when  Judge  Hanscombe  was  presiding  there,  or  any  other  judge, 
have  words  that  fora  moment  were  exciting;  but  that  there  were  words 
were  likely  to  result  in  blows  is  something  that  I  remember  noth- 
about.  And  I  also  say  that  for  years,  Judge  Cox  and  I  were  on  as 
terms  as  any  lawyer  thiat  I  ever  met  at  the  bar. 
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Q.    But  on  other  years  you  were  not  on  so  good  terms.  I 

A.  There  was  no  time  longer  than  an  hour  that  we  were  not  on  gooi| 
terms. 

Q.    And  there  has  not  been  up  to  the  present  time  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  perfectly  friendly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  has  always  been  as  courteous  to  me,  and  treated 
me  as  well  as  any  man  could,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  the  sami 
towards  him. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  court  here  adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  13th,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Preeidefit. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F^  Buck  D.,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds, 
Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  langdon, 
McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
iShaller,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cm,  judge  of  the  ninth 
jodicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
|the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at^Arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
;0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J,  Ives 
and  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 
[iBagned  them. 

;    E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
jfhe  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

I    The  President  announced  as  the  special  committee  on  rules  under  mo- 
tion (^Senator  Campbell,  the  following : 

Senators  CampbeU,  Wheat,  Shalleen,  Perkins  and  Hinds. 

The  President.  If  there  are  no  further  proceedings  to  come  before 
Ihe  court,  the  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  the 

r  iritness  who  was  last  night  upon  the  stand. 

! 

,       S.  L.  PIERCE. 

i 

I  Being  recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State  his 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

I 

I 

I  vas  resumed. 

'    By  Mr.  Abctander. 

'    Q.    I  have  only  one  further  question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce.    You 

I  were  a  witness,  I  believe,  before  the  House  committee  on  this  charge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  stated  that  on  this  particular  occasion,  during 
I  &e  trial  of  the  Gezike  case.  Judge  Cox  was  "crazy  drunk?" 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  now  maintain,  do  you,  that  he  was  "crazy 
drunk?" 

A.    I  repeat  it,  sir,  emphatically. 

Q.   You  repeat  it  now  emphatically  ? 

A.   I  do,  sir,  most  emphatically;  that  is  the  very  best  word  I  can  use. 
47 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  Mr.  Rerce  at  this  time.  We  shall 
need  you  as  a  witness  on  some  other  matters. 

THOMAS  WILSON, 

Called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn  : 

Q.    Judge,  are  you  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    A  practicing  attorney  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.    Have  you  been  such  for  a  number  of  years  past? 

A.    Since  1859. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  appear  before  him  at  St  Peter,  in  Au- 
gust, 1879  ? 

The  President.  The  counsel  will  please  ask  his  questions  a  litUe 
more  distinctly  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear,  and  the  witness  will  also 
please  bear  that  in  nlind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  These  questions  are  preliminary;  I  supposed  aU; 
the  members  of  the  Senate  knew  Judge  Wilson  and  that  he  was  an  at- 
torney. 

The  Witness.  I  was  before  him  in  the  autumn,  but  I  would  not  say 
the  day  or  the  month  ;  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1879.  I  had  no  in- 
timation when  I  came  to  St.  Paul  that  I  was  to  be  a  witness,  or  I  could, 
have  fixed  the  very  day  by  my  book. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  particular  matter  which  was  engaging 
your  attention  before  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  a  case  in  which  we  were  settling 
what  lawyers  call  "a  case."  There  had  been  a  case  tried  in  New  UlnUj 
the  title  of  which  was,  "  Brown  V8.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad 
Company."  It  had  been  previously  tried,  and  a  decision  was  rendered 
against  the  defendant.  The  defendant,  wishing  to  appeal,  wished  tp 
settle  a  case, — what  lawyers  understand  as  a  "  case  ] "  and  I,  as  tMi 
attorney  of  the  defendant,  gave  notice  of  the  settlement  of  that  case 
before  the  judge  at  St.  Peter. 

Q.    Before  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter.  Judge  Cox  was  the  judge  wMi 
tried  the  case  at  New  Ulm.  I  supposed  that  was  the  occasion  that  you 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one  that  I  referred  to. 

Q.     Did  you  appear  there  ?    A.     I  appeared  there. 

Q.    Who  else  appeared  there  with  you  ? 

A.  On  my  side  nobody  else;  on  the  opposite  side  there  were  Mr. 
Pierce,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Sleepy  Eye  and  Mr.  Weber  of  New  Ulm;  th^ 
were  for  the  plaintiff;  I  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  St.  Peter  ? 

A.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  think;  I  found  the  other  side  there  when 
I  got  there. 

Q.     Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  the  matter  of  business  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  immediately;  but  we  did  along  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  we  were  delayed,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.     In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety? 

Q.  Well,  before  I  saw  the  Judge,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  druoky 
and  when  I  saw  him  I  found  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    Please  state  to  the  court  the  circumstances  attending  thf^t  mef^ 
ing,  and  what  was  done,  and  what  resulted? 
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A.  Well,  to  settle  a  case,  in  a  matter  like  that,  is.  as  all  lawyers  know, 
)mething  of  a  lengthy  process,  and  requires  as  much  minuteness,  and 
[racticularitv  almost  as  the  trial  of  a  case.  It  was  a  lengthy  case,  and  a 
in  whicn  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  $6,000,  and  we  got  to  work 

ter  consulting  as  to  whether  it  was   possible  for  us  to  go  on  in  his 

ite.    After  talking  about  it  we  went  to  work  and  went  a  certain  length, 

1  then  I  called  out  Mr.  Webber  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  pos- 

ly  risk  the  effects. 

Mr.  Arctandek.     We  object  to  anything  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Webber, 

less  the  respondent  was  present. 

The  Witness.    He  was  not  present.     I  called  Mr.  Webber  out  of  the 

)m  where  the  respondent  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  any  conference  while  Judge  Cox  was 

>sent. 

Jlr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  state  that,  it  would  be  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  I  declined  to  go  on,  and,  on  conversation  with  the  other 
|de,  thev  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  insist  in  his 

lie,  and  for  that  reason  we  a(^oumed  and  came  back  at  some  later 
;  I  have  forgotten  how  long  after. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Lamberton  there,  do  you  recollect? 

A.    Yes,  Mr.   Lamberton  was  there,  and  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    A.  J.  Lamberton? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  and  the  attorneys  that  I  have  mentioned,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  were  the  only  persons  that  were  present  during  any  portion 

the  time. 

Q.    Where  was  this,  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.    The  place  to  meet  undoubtedly,  where  the  notice  was  given,  was 

the  court  room,  but  we  had  a  parlor  in  the  hotel  where  there  was  a 

},  and  which  was  a  little  more   convenient, — and  I  don't  know  what 

ier  considerations  entered  into  it,  but  wc  met  there  anyhow. 

Q.  The  matter  was  obliged  to  be  adjourned  on  account  of  the  Judge's 
^ndition?     A.     It  was,  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Q    And  you  all  went  home  and  left  it  ? 

A.    I  went  home,  and  I  think  the  otli?rs  did, — I  suppose  so,  because 

anything  had  prevented  I  should  ha^e  remembered  it.  We  did  not 
[eet  again  for  some  time  at  least,  after  Ave  adjourned. 

Q.    And  the  next  time  you  met  the  Judge  he  was  all  right  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was,  for  I  remember  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
kd  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  not  been  I  should  have  remembered  it. 

Senator  Hinds.     I  would  like  to  enquire,  Mr.  President,  whether  this 

idence  is  being  taken  under  article  four  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  sir;  we  intend  it  to  relate  to  article  four. 

Q.  You  may  state  a  little  farther,  Judge,  as  to  whether  the  matter 
fas  really  opened  before  the  Judge,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  on 
le  business  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  we  proceeded  some  distance  and  for  some  little  time. 

Q.    There  was  no  objection  made  as  to  want  of  notice  or  anything  of 

It  kind? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  there  was  notice.  We  had  noticed, — I  had  noticed 
case,  and  in  pursuance  of  my  notice,  Mr.  Pierce  of  St.  Paul,  Mr. 

lompson  from  Sleepy  Eye,  and  the  attorney  from  New  Ulm,  were  all 

jere,  on  my  notice. 

Q.  This 'would  be  denominated  a  proceeding  in  chambers,  or  at 
"  t^tin,  I  suppose  ? 
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A.  Well,  in  our  southern  Minnesota  practice  ;  and  I  don't  know  thatj 
at  any  place  except  at  St.  Paul,  we  don't  do  business  that  way.  As  ycd 
are  aware  the  court  is  always  open  for  such  business,  and  we  notice  bsxj4 
thing  ;that  can  be  done  before  the  court  at  such  time,  and  notify 
judge  of  the  time,  or  else  get  an  order  from  him  to  show  cause,  one  d 
the  other  of  those,  at  a  given  time  to  do  a  given  thing.  In  this  case,  il 
I  had  my  books,  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  an  order  to  show  cause  o^ 
a  notice  ;  it  was  one  or  the  other.  This  case  was  set  for  this  time  and  tj 
notice  given,  and  I  got  there  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  set,  and  w«j 
proceeded  a  certain  distance,  as  I  have  stated.  | 

Q.    And  adjourned  because  the  Judge  was  not  able  to  go  on? 

A.  That  was  the  only  ground  of  adjournment;  that  we  had  to  waa  t^ 
matter  that  was  regretted  by  all  of  us,all  of  us  being  some  distance  from 
home.  J 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  this  was  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Arctander,  but  if  I  had  known  befoid 
leaving  home  I  could  have  told  exactly  the  day,  because  my  hocki 
would  show. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  your  coming  up  there,  early  in  tfali 
morning.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  came  up  there  oefore  supper,  and^ 
stopped  at  the  Nicollet  house  for  supper? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  feel  ver^  sure  that  that  is  not  correct.    I  feel  very  s 
that  I  came  up  on  the  night  train  and  that  when  I  met  Mr.  Web 
and  Mr.  Thompson, — I  met  Mr.  Webber  and  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Pierce  there, — and  I  think  one  or  more  of  them  came  on  the  eveni 
before,  but  I  came  on  the  night  train,  and  got  there  early  in  the  mo; 
ing,  I  feel  very  sure.    I  don't  think  I  can  be  mistaken  in  that,  I 
be  very  well. 

Q.    Now,  you  are  not  prepared  to  swear  of  your  own  knowledge 
Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  this  matter  coming  up  before  him  ? 

A.    No,  I  will  state 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  object  to  that  question,  if  the  court  pi 
The  law  provides  that  the  district  court  shall  always  be  open,  and  i 
always. is  open  if  the  judge  is  in  a  condition  to  do  "business,  and  it  i^ 
wholly  immaterial  whether  Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  that.  W^j 
make  this  point  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  thatj 
fact.  •     I 

The  Witness.  Allow  me  to  state,  Mr.  Arctander,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  way  this  thing  is  invariably  done  ift! 
our  place  is  this,  I  never  give  this  notice  myself;  I  have  a  clerk  who; 
does.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  I  came  up  here,  but  our  raid 
of  practice  is,  that  a  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  or  ratheij)! 
first,  we  generally  get  from  the  judge  the  time  that  will  be  convenienl>! 
but  if  the  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  our  invariable  rule  i^ 
to  notify  the  iudge,  so  as  not  to  get  there  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  il^ 
home;  but  still,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  do  it  myself — 

Q.    You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  done  in  this  instance  or  not? 

A.  No,  that  is  our  rule,  but  I  cannot  say,  in  this  case,  whether  tbat 
was  given,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  mean  you  did  not  give  it  personally  ? 
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A.     I  did  not sive  it  personally;  it  was  given  in  our  office,  and  that 
our  invariable  rule. 

Mr.  AncTANDER.  If  that  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
be  settled,  and  was  given  by  the  judge,  the  order  would  be  on  file  in 
lie  clerk's  office? 

A.  Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
irhy  it  should  not  be  so. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  there  and  met  Judge  Cox  first,  do  you  re- 
member of  having  any  conversation,  in  which  he  stated  to  you  that  he 
hmd  just  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  ? 

A.  I  dont  remember  that.  I  won't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
don^  remember  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Cox  first  refused  to  go  on  with  the 
matter  at  that  time  ? 

A.     No;  Judge  Cox  was  ready  to  go  on  when  we  left. 

Q.     When  what  ? 

A.  When  we  adiourned  and  separated.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
the  Judge's  wishes  that  we  did  so. 

Q.     Was  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rule  promulgated  in  that  dis- 
,  to  the  effect  that  no  business  would  be  taken  up  except  at  certain 
p^ccisl  terms  that  were  fixed  for  the  different  counties  ? 
I    A.     I  know  of  no  such  rule,  I  don't  live  in  the  district,  you  know, 
Ibtit  I  know  of  no  such  rule. 

I  Q-  Had  you  not  received  a  printed  notice  similar  to  this,  [handing 
witness  a  paper]  as  well  as  the  other  attorneys  in  the  district,  several 
nmes  when  tnere  were  new  terms  fixed. 

I  A.  I  never  saw  such  a  rule  as  this  before.  I  don't  doubt  but  what 
bierewas  such  i^ued  but  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  never  saw'such. 
r  Q.  You  had  no  communication  from  Judge  Cox  at  any  term  before 
Siat  in  regard  to  similar  rules  whether  written  or  printed  ? 

A.    No,  I  never  heard  that  he  has  such  a  rule. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  had  special  terms  of  court  every  month,'  in 
•rcry  county,  the  more  prominent  counties,  to  hear  such  matters  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  spoke  to  the  Judge 
fjbont  hearing  this  matter,  in  the  hotel  parlor,  that  you  told  him  that 
.file  case  was  substantially  agreed  upon  between  you,  and  that  there 
ipould  be  no  trouble  about  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  How  many  amendments  were  there  proposed  in  the  case,  do  you 
liemember? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.    Were  there  many  or  few  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  a  case  that  it  took  some  time  to  settle,  and  there  was 
'm  good  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con.  I  do  not  remember  the  num- 
;ber. 

Q.    Were  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  amendments  pro- 

leed  in  the  case? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that.  If  I  had  notice  in  my  office  I  could  have 
Irooght,  and  I  presume  the  other  counsel  could  bring  the  very  amend- 
Iments  in  the  very  words. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  counsel  had  not,  after  the 
jtmendments  were  proposed,  stipulated  or  agreed  to  a  good  deal  of  it  ? 

A    Oh,  I  have  no  aoubt;  that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  may 
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A,  Well,  I  could  not  tell  who  owned  tht 
o  the  hotel  there, 

Q.  Was  it  a  saloon  where  they  sold  liqu 

A.  It  was  fi  liquor  saloon. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  the  salo 

A.  I  wafl  looking  for  the  Judge. 

Q.  You  found  him  there?     A.     I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  drink  anything  while  you  we 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  drink. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriet; 

ed  ?  A.     Well,  he  acted  pretty  wild. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Judge  v 
lay  at  all  7 

A.  Yes,  he  drank  some. 

Q.  You  know  he  drank  some,  do  you? 

Q.  In  that  same  saloon?     A.     No,  notii 

Q.  Another  one?     A.     Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  court  with  the 

Q.  Now,  when  you  first  saw  the  Judge  fl 

A.  I  aeked  him  to  go  up  to  the  court-ro< 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  he  said  anythii 

ifter  a  little. 

Q.  Well,  didnt  he  say  something  to  yc 

ome  questions? 

A.  ^VeU,  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it? 

A.  I  think  he  asked  me  what  I  wanted  I 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  get  mv  citizei 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  to  that? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  he  then  afked  me 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  had  not,  but  I  had  a  d 
or  the  first  papers. 

Q,  Well,  was  there  anything  else  said  ? 

A.  Well,  not  that  I  recollect  of  in  partic 

Q.  Wasn't  there  anything  else  said  at  all 

A.  Well,  not  in  that  saloon. 

Q.  Well,  in  any  other  saloon  did  you  ha 

A.  Yes.     I  talked  wiUi  him  goin^  up  on 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it  that  was  said  ? 

A.  The  Judge  wanted  to  know  if  I  hai 
treet. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ?    A.     I  told 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  he  went  into  the  next  saloon  an 

'  Q.  Whose  quarter  was  it? 

A.  It  was  mine. 

Q.  Who  drank  ?     A.     Well,  the  Judge  a 

Q.  At  that  time  was  the  Judge  intoxicat4 

A.  Well,  he  was  wild. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  say  "  wild  "  what  do 

A.  Well,  I  tbioK  be  bad  some  whisky  in 
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Q,    WeD,  will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  not? 

A.   I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that 

jiemipted  the  proceedings. 

Q.    You  will  not  swear  positively  that  Judge  Cox  refused  to  settle 

|e  case  until  he  had  examined  his  written  charge  ? 

A.    I  won't  say  that,  or  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  written  charge 

iere,  but  I  wiU  say  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  interrupted  the 

joceedings  in  the  case;  I  will  say  that  positively. 

Q.    Isn*t  it  a  fact  that  afterwards  when  that  matter  or  case  was  finally 

Ued  or  allowed,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge  was  changed  to  con- 

p  with  Judge  Cox's  views,  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  appears  in 

ic  settled  case  now  ?  • 

A.    No;  before  the  jury  went  out  I  had  written  down  every  word,  and 

pdge  Cox  agreed  to  it,  and  the  other  side  agreed  to  it,  and  the  case  was 

Wed  substantially  on  that  basis. 

'Q.    It  was  settled  up  in  Brown  County  before  you  came  down  ? 

A.    Mr.  Arctander,  before  the  jury  went  out,  as  you  are  aware,  under 

statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  take  his  exceptions  ;  he  has  not 

iter  of  right  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  we  went  to  work  and  took 

;e  Cox's  charge,  and  read  it  over  seriatim  before  the  jury  went  out. 

jui}'  were  kept  sitting  in  the  room  ;  it  was  about  midnight,  or  one 

two  in  the  morning,  but  still  I  insisted — 

Q.   At  midnight;  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  then  ? 

A.    That  was  on  the  trial. 

At  that  time  he  was  sober;  we  don't  want  to  get^this  thing  mixed? 

,i.    I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  all  through 

'  trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was.     I  saw  nothing  to  make  me  think 

flie  contrary ;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  your  question.     Before  the 

r  went  out,  the  jury  were  kept  sitting  there,  and  I  read  over  Judge 

's  charge  in  writing,  and  the  requests  asked  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 

ibber  on  the  one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other,  and  read  over  the  re- 

which  Judge  Cox  allowed  and  disallowed,  and  I  took  exceptions 

i^ular  form,  seriatim,  and  wrote  it  down  in  pencil.     AVe  did   not 

the  Judge  settle  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  it  was 

led. 

Where  is  that?    A.    I  don't  know. 
Q.   The  Judge  has  it  now,  hasn't  he? 

X    I  presume  likely  it  is  in  my  papers  in  Winona.     I   presume  it 
be. 
Now,  didn't  that  agree  with  the  Judge's '^minutes  on  that  point  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  charge? 
A.    I  kept  the  minutes  that  we  agreed  upon,  and  ^nobody  else  that  I 
member  of. 

Q.    I  mean  as  to  the  Judge's  charge,  he  had  that  down  in  writing,  had 
not? 

A.   No,  Mr.  Arctander,  the  Judge's  charge — I  made  very  lengthy  re- 
or  considerable  requests,  and  the  other  side  made  considerable  re- 
The  Judge  gave  part,  modified  part,  refused  part,  and  he  gave 
e  of  his  own. 

Q.    And  he  gave  some  of  his  own  ?    A.     Yes,  sir;  he  did. 
Q.^  Now,  wasn't  it,  as  to  some  of  his  own,  that  the  dispute  was  in  the 

parlor  in  Saint  Peter  ? 
A.    If  he.  says  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  don't  remember 
.contrary  ;  but  it  was  as  to  those  and  other  matters,  and  I  would  not 
nd  to  give  everything  about  it,  Mr.  Arctander. 
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Q.  How  large  was  that  court  room,  whe 
Isn't  it  a  fact  tliat  the  room  to  which  you  v 
Wilcox's  drug-store  up  there, — into  a  place ; 
had  been  partitioned  oft'? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Where  Mr.  Patterson  kept  his  books, 
ages  of  the  Express  oflice  were  Kept? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    A  little  bit  of  a  culflty  hole,  wasn't  it 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,     There  was  quit*  a  number  of  men  in 

A.     There  was  some  in  there. 

Q,     Do  you  remember  Judge  Weymouth 

A.     No;  I  don't  remember  him  l>eing  tht 

Q.     Do  yuu  remember  Charles  Marsh  bei 

A.     I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  ^act  that  tliere  was  quite  a  i 
hole  and  vou  had* to  stam)  right  on  each  otl 

A.  I  «fid  not  see  anybody  in  there  in  thi 
court  was;  at  least  I  did  net  notice  anybodj 

Q,     Wasn't  you  all  in  there? 

A.     No,  we  were  in  front  of  this  little  pla 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  stand  right  by  the  hoi 
a  hole  in  the  partition,  isn't  there  ? 

A .  He  stood  a  little  at  one  side  of  the  ho 
a  little  ways. 

y.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  at  the  time  you  s. 
the  face,  that  he  stood  right  close  to  yon  ? 

A.  He  did  not  stand  right  close  up  to  i 
me  and  slapped  me. 

Q.     You  had  not  done  anything  to  him  a 

y.     He  did  not  say  anything  to  vou  whe 

A.  Well,  he  was  talking  a  good  deal  ri^ 
attention  at  all  to  what  he  said. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  was  talking  an. 
way,  and  in  that  way  came  to  slap  you  in  y 

A.     Well,  1  don't  know. 

IJ.  You  don't  niean  to  aay  that  the  Ji 
the  face? 

A.  Well,  after  lie  slapped  me,  he  told 
distance.  After  ho  slapiie<l  my  face  he  ir 
could  knock  me  M>me  distance;  I  don't  re 

Q.  There  was  no  business  going  On  th 
swearing  out  vour  naturalization  papers? 

A.     That  was  all. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  town  there  to  the 
Judge,  didn't"  he  tell  you  that  tiiere  had 
that  day  and  that  court  had  adjourned? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.     He  did  not  say  anything  aliout  that  t 

A.     Not  what  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  the  time  yoi 
said  "You  dont  want  to  slap  me,"  that  he 
"I  did  not  intend  to  slap  you,  my  dear  sir; 
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not  settled  tbst  dagr;  no  ittomej'  coimected  iritibi  the  cue  kaew 
W 
Q.    Do  yoTi  remember  anytiiing  about  that  notice,  whether  you  did 

make  sncdi  a  notice  at  the  time  ? 

A.   Mr.  Thompson  and  myeelf  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time. 

for  instance,  when  we  first  went  there  we  expected  that  the  case  woala 

settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  with  Jud|[e  Cox,  and 

may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be 

up  on  another  day;  I  don't  know  about  that.    But,  permit  me 

saj,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through  there  that  nobodrim- 

that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.     We  all  felt,  and  all  the 

>meys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 

Q.    But  as  to  the  notice  you  have  no  cfistinot  reoolleotion  as  to  any 
ich  notice  being  given  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  don't  know.    Mr.  Thompson  and  I,  before  the  breaking  up 
of  this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  dcn't 
member  whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that  case 
not  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    You  don't  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  August  that  you 

there? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    There  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  ctf  court  at 
ftattime? 

A.    >W  impression  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  general 
WK  speciiu  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  was  noticed  for  that  day,  and 
pMidy— 
Q.    Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Minnesota  we  notice  on  a  given 
4iy,  that  has  been  the  rale  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as — 
^  Q.    And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  conven- 
m  T^ard  to  the  fire,  ttmt  in  the  month  of  August  you  staid  in  the 
parlor  instead  of  goixig  into  the  court  room? 
A.    Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you — 
Q.   The  month  of  August  isn't  a  very  cold  month  ? 
'.  A.    I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  condition 
the  judge  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  could  get 
into  that  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control,     we 
ught  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  him  from  drinking  more  we  ccuU 
(et  along,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  chai^  of  him, 
and  he  got  up  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  still  and  we 
would  get  along;  and  I  think  the  hotel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
[fhDQght  we  could  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
it  was  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  the  hotel  parlor  was  afterwards 
beaded  upon  by — I  don't  remember  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Web- 
ker  or  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  dont  re^ 
member  that. 
Q.   During  the  proceedings  how  did  Judge  Coz  act  when  you  went 
ivithhim? 
^  A.   Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didnt  say;  I 
I  iHBpiy  can  tell  you  that  \a  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 
Q.  Was  he  sleepy? 

A.   He  sometimes  was  not  sleepy  enough  :  he  said  too  much. 
48 
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A,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  that  saloon  in  which  you  sper 

A.  That  waa  at  Malioney's. 

Q.  What  did  you  drink  while  you  was  there 

A.  I  drank  brandy. 

Q.  The  drink  you  had  had  before  was  brand 

A.  I  don't  think  I  had  had  any  before  that  d 

Q.  1  thought  you  said  you  had  had  one  befo 

A.  Oh,  that  was  the  first  one  I  had  bad  that 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn, 

Q.     Had  you  come  from  home  that  morning, 

A.     I  had. 

Q.     How  did  you  come,  with  a  team,  or  how' 

A.     I  came  with  a  team. 

Q.     How  far?     A.     Seven  miles. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  leave  home  ? 

A.  Well,  I  left  home  in  pretty  good  season;  ! 
in  the  morning. 

y.  And  when  you  got  there  you  found  the  J 
there  about  half  an  hour  or  so? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Now,  where  this  occurrence  took  place  th' 
the  room,  were  there  not,  but  you  don't  know  w 

A.     There  was  a  good  many  in  there  hut  I  dii 

Q.     At  the  time  he  struck  you  la  the  face  wa£ 

A,     He  was, 

C.    U,    WILCOX, 

worn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?    A.     Marshall,  Lj 

Q.     What  is  your  businsss.     A.     Drug  busini 

Q.     Do  you  know  Judge  Cox?        A.     I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court, — at 
when  the  last  witness  was  on  the  stand.  Will 
and  received  his  naturalization  papers  ? 

A.     1  waa. 

Q.     You  may  state  if  you  saw  the  judge  there 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Was  that  court  held  in  yonr  store.        A, 

Q.  You  had  no  court  bouse  at  Marshall  s 
courthouse  had  you? 

A.     No,  sir;  we  had  not. 

Q,    This  was  last  May  waa  it?    A.     It  was. 

Q.  Well,  von  may  state  what  the  condition  t 
time  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.    The  Judge  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  altercation  between  the 
ncsa  that  was  on  the  stand  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    You  may  state  to  the  Senate  what  you  as 
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A.    I  did  not  state  that  it  was  necessary,  I  think,  but  I  did  state  that 
; vas  proper.     And  I  may  have  stated  tiiat  as  a  matter  of  aggravation  ; 
when  he  came  up  here  to  look  after  the  question  of  his  impeach- 
it  and  tried  to  prevent  it,  that,  right  u  nder  our  face  he  was  guilty  of 
„  li  conduct.     I  may  have  stated  that.     I  presume  likely  I  did. 
Q,    Did  you  not  state  that  he  had  done  that  after  the  proceedings 
m  the  impeachment  had  commenced — ^after  the  investigation  by  the 
>\]se  had  commenced  ? 
A.    I  won't  say  I  did.    I  think  it  wsus  after  the  session  had  com- 
penced,  and  he  came  up  here.     You  knov/  it  was  spoken  about  that  he 
to  be  impeached.     I  presume  I  did  Ktate  that  ne  did  that  after  he 
advised  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  his  impeachment,  and  when 
came  up  here  to  look  after  that  matter.     I  don't  think  I  stated  it  was 
T  the  investigation  was  commenced,  but  after  he  had  come  up  here, 
bd  after  his  impeachment  was  spoken  of,  and  when  he  came  up  here  to 
jpok  after  that,  it  was  staged  that  he  came  up  here  to  look  after  the 
tter ;  and  indeed,  as  I  recollect  the  evidence,  it  showed  that  he- knew 
t  that;  but  I  may  have  stated  that  it  was  after  he  came  up  here  to 
after  that  matter,  and  when  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  when 
impeachment  was  threatened,  that  he  went  and  did  these  things  ; 
that,  I  thought,  showed — ^well,  I  thought  it  was  wrong.    I  remem* 
that  I  objected  to  the  striking  out  of  that  clause. 
Q.    You  made  a  very  strenuous  argument  upon  that? 
A.    Well,  I  objected  ;  and  sometimes  I  am  pretty  earnest. 
I  Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  I  noticed  that. 
i  The  WrrNESS.    Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Arctander,  if  you  desire  dates, 
p  papers,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  all  these  papers  in  my  office, 
Mia  I  will  send  anything  to  you  that  you  may  wish. 
[  Senator  Powers.    Q.    I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only  reason 
Bat  the  case  you  have  reference  to  was  not  settled,  was  on  account,  of 
be  intoxication  of  the  Judge  ? 
A.  Oh,  I  am  sure  there  was  no  other  reason. 
Q.   No  other  reason  ? 

A.  None,  whatever.  I  regretted  it  very  much,  because  it  made  me 
trip  home  and  back,  and  the  others  expressed  themselves  equally  so. 
Q.   Did  yon  hear  anv  objection  at  that  time  on  the  grouna  that  it 

not  the  usual  time  ier  holding  court  ? 
A,   Oh,  no;  there  was  no  such   objection.      The  reason  that  they 
pped,  beyond  any  question,  was  simply  because  the  Judge  was  not 
to  decide  as  to  matters  that  required  the  exercise  of  his  intellect. 
Q.   Both  parties  agreed  to  that  ? 

A.   There  was  no  doubt  about  that.    That  was  the  sole  ground  upon 
rtiich  it  was  put,  and  I  never  heard  of  anything  else. 
Mr,  Arctander. 

(I  Yon  would  have  had  to  make  another  trip  up  to  make  a  motion 
^  a  new  trial,  wouldn't  you  ? 

A.   I  would  if  it  had  not  been  made  there;  and  as  I  tell  you,  I  don't 
mber  about  that.    But  if  it  had  not  been  made  there  (which  would 
be  the  ordinary  course)  I  would  have  had  to  come  back  for  that 
as  I  would  for  the  second. 

M.   D.   COLLESTER. 

8v<^  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  State,  testified : 
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Q.    But  on  other  years  vou  were  not  on  so  good  terms. 

A.  There  was  no  time  longer  than  an  hour  that  we  were  not  on  gooi 
terms. 

Q.    And  there  has  not  heen  up  to  the  present  time?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  perfectly  friendly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  has  always  been  as  courteous  to  me,  and  treated 
me  as  well  as  any  man  could,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  be  the  sam 
towards  him. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  court  here  adjourned. 


i 
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ELEVENTH  DAY. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  13th,  1882. 

;  The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
IFresident. 

The  roU  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 
;  Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  P.,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds, 
IHoward,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon, 
McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice, 
jSwdler,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 
I  The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cra,  judge  of  the  ninth 
lodidai  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment,  exhibited  against  him  by 
Ihe  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
;{he  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam,  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives 
imd  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats 
bnigned  them. 

\  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
;{he  Senate  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

I   The  President  announced  as  the  special  committee  on  rules  under  mo- 
jfion  of  Senator  Cftimpbell,  the  following  : 
'   Senators  Campbell,  Wheat,  Shalleen,  Perkins  and  Hinds. 

The  President.  If  there  are  no  further  proceedings  to  come  before 
I  be  court,  the  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  the 
iritneBe  who  was  last  night  upon  the  stand. 

S.  L.  PIERCE. 

Being  recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State  his 

cross-examination 
VB8  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  have  only  one  further  question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce.  You 
were  a  witness,  I  believe,  before  the  House  committee  on  this  charge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  stated  that  on  this  particular  occasion,  during 
the  trial  of  the  Gezike  case.  Judge  Cox  was  "crazy  drunk?" 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  now  maintain,  do  you,  that  he  was  "crazy 
drunk?" 

A.    I  repeat  it,  sir,  emphatically. 

Q.   You  repeat  it  now  emphatically  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir,  most  emphatically;  that  is  the  very  best  word  I  can  use. 
47 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  all  Mr.  Pierce  at  thia  time.     We  si 
need  you  as  a  witness  on  some  other  matters. 

THOMAS  WILSON, 

Called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn  : 

Q.    Judge,  are  you  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.     A  practicing  attorney  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.     Have  you  been  such  for  a  number  of  years  past? 

A.    Since  1859. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?    A.     I  do. 

Q.    Have  you  had  occasion  to  appear  before  him  at  St  Peter,  in  Ai 
gust,  1879? 

The  President.    The  counsel  will  please  ask  his  questions  a  litj 
more  distinctly  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear,  and  the  witness  will 
please  bear  that  in  iflind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     These  questions  are  preliminary;  I  8upp>osed 
the  members  of  the  Senate  knew  Judge  Wilson  and  that  he  was  an  a1 
tomey. 

The  Witness.    I  was  before  him  in  the  autumn,  but  I  would  not  saj 
the  day  or  the  month  ;  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1879.     I  had  no  ii 
timation  when  I  came  to  St.  Paul  that  I  was  to  be  a  witness,  or  I  couli 
have  fixed  the  very  day  by  my  book. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  particular  matter  which  was  engaging 
your  attention  before  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  a  case  in  which  we  were  settling 
what  lawyers  call  "a  case."    There  had  been  a  case  tried  in  New  UI 
the  title  of  which  was,  "  Brown  va.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railri 
Company."    It  had  been  previously  tried,  and  a  decision  was  rendej 
against  the  defendant.     The  defendant,  wishing  to  appeal,  wished 
settle  a  case, — what  lawyers  understand  as  a  "  case ; "  and  I,  as 
attorney  of  the  defendant,  gave  notice  of  the  settlement  of  that 
before  the  judge  at  St.  Peter. 

Q.    Before  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter.  Judge  Cox  was  the  judge  wb^ 
tried  the  case  at  New  Ulm.  I  supposed  that  was  the  occasion  that  yoi 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one  that  1  referred  to. 

Q.     Did  you  appear  there  ?    A.     I  appeared  there. 

Q.    Who  else  appeared  there  with  you  ? 

A.     On  my  side  nobody  else;   on  the  opposite  side  there  were  Mr] 
Pierce,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Sleepy  Eye  and  Mr.  Weber  of  New  Ulin;  th< 
were  for  the  plaintiff;  I  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  St.  Peter  ? 

A.    Early  in  the  morning,  I  think;  I  found  the  other  side  there  wl 
I  got  there. 

Q.     Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  the  matter  of  business  ? 

A.     Oh,  1  wouldn't  say  immediately;  but  we  did  along  in  the   ibi 
noon,  and  we  were  delayed,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.     In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  ? 

Q.    Well,  before  I  saw  the  Judge,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  drui 
and  when  I  saw  him  I  fonnd  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  circumstances  attending  th|^t  meg^' 
ing,  and  what  was  done,  and  what  resulted? 
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A.  Well,  to  settle  a  case,  in  a  matter  like  that,  is,  as  all  lawyers  know, 
something  of  a  lengthy  process,  and  requires  as  much  minuteness,  and 
practicularity  almost  as  the  trial  of  a  case.  It  was  a  lengthy  case,  and  a 
case  in  which  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  $6,000,  and  we  got  to  work 
after  consulting  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  us  to  go  on  in  his 
state.  After  talking  about  it  we  went  to  work  and  went  a  certain  length, 
and  then  I  called  out  Mr.  Webber  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly risk  the  effects. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  anything  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Webber, 
unless  the  respondent  was  present. 

The  Witness.  He  was  not  present.  I  called  Mr.  Webber  out  of  the 
room  where  the  respondent  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  any  conference  while  Judge  Cox  was 
absent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  state  that,  it  would  be  hearsay. 

The  Witness.  I  declined  to  go  on,  and,  on  conversation  with  the  other 
ode,  they  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  insist  in  his 
atate,  and   for  that  reason  we  adjourned  and  came  back  at  some  later 


day;  I  have  forgotten  how  long  after. 


Was  Mr.  Lamberton  there,  do  you  recollect? 

A.    Yes,  Mr.   Lamberton  was  there,  and  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    A.  J.  Lamberton? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  and  the  attorneys  that  I  have  mentioned,  as  far  as  I 
ean  recollect,  were  the  only  persons  that  were  present  during  any  portion 
of  the  time. 

Q.    Where  was  this,  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.  The  place  to  meet  undoubtedly,  where  the  notice  was  given,  was 
1b  the  court  room,  but  we  had  a  parlor  in  the  hotel  where  there  was  a 
tre,  and  which  was  a  little  more  convenient, — and  I  don't  know  what 
other  considerations  entered  into  it,  but  we  met  there  anyhow. 

Q.  The  matter  was  obliged  to  be  adjourned  on  account  of  the  Judge's 
eonditiou?    A.     It  w^as,  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Q    And  you  all  went  home  and  left  it  ? 

A.  I  went  home,  and  I  think  the  oth?rs  did, — I  suppose  so,  because 
if  anything  had  prevented  I  should  ha^e  remembered  it.  We  did  not 
tocet  again  for  some  time  at  least,  after  we  adjourned. 

Q.    And  the  next  time  you  met  the  Judge  he  was  all  right  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was,  for  I  remember  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  not  been  I  should  have  remembered  it. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  enq  aire,  Mr.  President,  whether  this 
evidence  is  being  taken  under  article  four? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir;  we  intend  it  to  relate  to  article  four. 

Q.  You  may  state  a  little  farther,  Judge,  as  to  whether  the  matter 
was  really  opened  before  the  Judge,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  on 
the  business  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  we  proceeded  some  distance  and  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  objection  made  as  to  want  of  notice  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  there  was  notice.  We  had  noticed, — I  had  noticed 
the  case,  and  in  pursuance  of  my  notice,  Mr.  Pierce  of  St.  Paul,  Mr. 
Thompson  from  Sleepy  Eye,  and  the  attorney  from  New  Ulm,  were  all 
fhere,  on  my  notice. 

Q.  This  would  be  denominated  a  proceeding  in  chambers,  or  at 
special  t^ffii,  1  "sup^e  ? 
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Q.  Were  you  at  Marshall  in  May  la 
term  of  court,  at  which  William  Marx ; 
naturalization  papers? 

A.     I  was. 

Q,     Where  was  that  court  held? 

A.     It  was  held  in  C.  M.  Wilcox's  di 

Q,     "Diat  was  called  a  special  term  o 

A.     So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.     We  object  to  that, 

Q.     It  was  a  special  term  of  court,  w 

A.  '  As  I  understand  it. 

Q.     Were  you  present  all  the  time  ? 

Q.     Were  you  present  when  court  oi 

Q'     About  what  time  of  the  day  did 

A.  I  can't  sav  positively  as  to  the 
sion  that  it  was  about  2  o'clock. 

Q.     Were  you  present  at  the  time 


Q.  Did  you  see  any  altercation  betv 
so,  what  did  you  see;  state  fully  ? 

A.  As  I  came  into  the  door,  I  saw  J 
(witness  indicates)  and  I  saw  from  wha 
be  a  disturbance,  and  I  didn't  wish  ti 
down  in  a  chair,  and  looked  out  of  the 
tell  him  to  keep  his  hands  out  of  h 
don't  care  if  I  be  a  Dutehman,  I  am  j 
a  judge."    That  is  all  I  saw  or  heard. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  J 

A.  I  considered  the  Judge  was  drui 
store  and  I  was  more  fully  convinc 
street. 

Q,    You  saw  him  afterwards,  did  yo 

Q.     How  long  afterwards 

A.     I  ahould  judge  it  was  inside  of  a 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  in  any  saloon 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Whereabouts  did  you  see  him 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  street  near 
Eph.  Mahoney'B  aaloon.     It  was  in  that 

Q.     You  have  seeu  the  Judge  when  1 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  And  you  can  distinguish  bet^t 
when  he  is  drunk. 

A.     I  think  I  can. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q,  Were  you  there  during  the  1 
court? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  th 
examination.     We  simply  called  him  su 

The  President  pro  tem.    The  objectii 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  Judg 
him  on  the  street  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  who  he  was  with. 
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A.  I  did  not  rive  it  personally;  it  was  given  in  our  office,  and  that 
p»  our  invariable  rule. 

'  Mr.  Arctander.  If  that  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
k  settled,  and  was  given  by  the  judge,  the  order  would  be  on  file  in 
Jke  clerk's  office  ? 

'A-  Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
mhj  it  should  not  be  so. 

I  Q.  When  you  came  up  there  and  met  Judge  Cox  first,  do  you  re- 
n^ber  of  having  any  conversation,  in  which  he  stated  to  you  that  he 
|had  just  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that.  I  won't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
jjiont  remember  any  such  conversation. 

i   Q.    Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Cox  first  refused  to  go  on  with  the 
Scatter  at  that  time  ? 
I   A.    No;  Judge  Cox  was  ready  to  go  on  when  we  left. 

Q.    When  what? 

A.  When  we  adjourned  and  separated.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
Judge's  wishes  that  we  did  so. 

Q.  Was  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rule  promulgated  in  that  dis- 
to  the  effect  that  no  business  would  be  taken  up  except  at  certain 
il  terms  that  were  fixed  for  the  different  counties  ? 

A.    I  know  of  no  such  rule,  I  don't  live  in  the  district,  you  know, 

1 1  know  of  no  such  rule. 

Q.    Had  you  not  received  a  printed  notice  similar  to  this,  [handing 

itnesa  a  paper]  as  well  as  the  other  attorneys  in  the  district,  several 

lies  when  tnere  were  new  terms  fixed. 

A.    I  never  saw  such  a  rule  as  this  before.     I  don't  doubt  but  what 

re  was  such  issued  but  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  never  saw  such. 

Q.    You  had  no  communication  from  Judge  Cox  at  any  term  before 

it  in  r^^ard  to  similar  rules  whether  written  or  printed  ? 

A    No,  I  never  heard  that  he  has  such  a  rule. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  had  special  terms  of  court  every  month,'  in 
county,  the  more  prominent  counties,  to  hear  such  matters  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  spoke  to  the  Judge 
nt  hearing  this  matter,  in  the  hotel  parlor,  that  you  told  him  that 
case  was  substantially  agreed  upon  between  you,  and  that  there 

uld  be  no  trouble  about  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  How  many  amendments  were  there  proposed  in  the  case,  do  you 
Wnember? 

A.   I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.    Were  there  many  or  few  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  a  case  that  it  took  some  time  to  settle,  and  there  was 
t  good  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con.  I  do  not  remember  the  num- 
te. 

Q.  Were  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  amendments  pro- 
fOBed  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that.  If  I  had  notice  in  my  office  I  could  have 
Tttought,  and  I  presume  the  other  counsel  could  bring  the  very  amend- 
toente  in  the  very  words. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  counsel  had  not,  after  the 
imendments  were  proposed,  stipulated  or  agreed  to  a  good  deal  of  it  ? 

A   Ohy  I  have  no  aoubt;  that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  may 
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We  have  produced  them  here,  and  their 
four  or  five  different  charges. 

Mr.  Arctander.     The  objection  is  withd 

The  President  pro  (*m.     It  is  unneceesar 

Senator  Hinds.  I  raise  the  objection  to 
than  five  witnesses  under  the  rule. 

Senator  Macdonald.  The  object  of  the  : 
pense  but  to  save  time.  If  we  propose  to  |i 
nesses  under  this  charge,  the  respondent  vii 
right,  and  then  time  will  l^e  extendnd  indel 

Senntor  Hinds.  I  give  notice  of  debate. 
be  had  in  secret  session.  I  desire  to  discuse 
I  give  notice  of  debate. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  aek  if 
sarily  apply  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  i' 
ness  here  under  expense  for  twenty-four  ht 
vides  that  only  five  witnesses  shall  be  exaii 
unless  by  permission  of  the  court.  Now  ¥ 
ready  to  give  evidence, — a  man  who  is  sub 
evidence  upon  other  matters,  and  in  less  tii 
cuHsing  it  alreaily  he  ctiuld  probably  have  : 
sary.  It  aeenis  to  me  that  clause  in  the  ru 
pose  of  giving  flexibility  to  it  and  that  it  i 
that  could  not  be  changed,  or  that,  if  bro 
of  the  trial  that  notice  of  debate  would  t 
the  witness  here  on  expense.  It  seems 
strainedinterpretationof  this  rule.  Now,  I 
have  all  the  light  I  can  get  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  Prewident,  1  rise  to 
cussiun  is  out  of  order.  1  call  the  attentioi 
26:  "All  ordera  and  decisions  shall  be  n: 
'nays'  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record 
the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation." 

Senator  Campbell.  In  this  connection  ] 
tion  of  the  President  to  the  fact  that  we  ha' 
secret  sessions.  We,  in  fact,  haven't  any  i 
are  all  published  and  all  made  public,  and 
sions  has  been  done  away  with. 

Senator  HisiB.  I  move  that  this  court 
ating  on  any  subject.  If  they  can  take  a  v 
it  does  not  require  the  closing  of  the  doors; 
tion  it  is  to  be  had  with  closed  doors,  and  I 
courts  of  iinpeachinent. 

The  PREsiDE.vr  pro  tern.  Do  you  cunsidf 
"  unless  otherwise  ordered," — would  cut 
debate. 

Senator  Hinds.  The  court  can  otherw 
any  member  of  the  court  desires  delibei 
closed  doore. 

The  President  pro  tem.  Well,  I  refer  to 
ers,  whether  or  not  that  clause  in  the  rule,- 
would  allect  the  question  of  notice  of  deba 

Senator  Hinds.  If  any  Senator  deeire 
fhera  it  must  be  had  with  closed  doors. 
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Q,   Well,  will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  not? 
i   I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that 
jfeirapted  the  proceedings. 

'Q.  You  will  not  swear  positively  that  Judge  Cox  refused  to  settle 
b  case  until  he  had  examined  his  written  charge  ? 
JA.  I  won't  say  that,  or  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  written  charge 
lere,  but  I  v>m  say  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  interrupted  the 
pxjeedings  in  the  case;  I  will  say  that  positively. 
;  Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  afterwards  when  that  matter  or  case  was  finally 
plai  or  allowed,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge  was  changed  to  con- 
bn  with  Judge  Cox's  views,  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  appears  in 
le  settled  case  now  ? 

A.  No;  before  the  jury  went  out  I  had  written  down  every  word,  and 
ildge  Cox  agreed  to  it,  and  the  other  side  agreed  to  it,  and  the  case  was 
|Hled  substantially  on  that  basis. 

Q.    It  was  settled  up  in  Brown  County  before  you  came  down  ? 
A.   Mr.  Arctander,  before  the  jury  went  out,  as  you  are  aware,  under 
ta:  statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  take  his  exceptions  ;  he  has  not 
featter  of  right  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  we  went  to  work  and  took 
■dge  Cox's  charge,  and  read  it  over  seriatim  before  the  jury  went  out. 
fejun'  were  kept  sitting  in  the  room  ;  it  was  about  midnight,  or  one 
Ftwo  in  the  morning,  but  still  I  insisted — 
Q.    At  midnight;  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  then? 
.  A.   That  was  on  the  trial. 

Q.  At  that  time  he  was  sober;  we  don't  want  to  gefthis  thing  mixed? 
[A.    I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  wjis  sober  all  through 

■  trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was.  I  saw  nothing  to  make  me  think 
•the  contrary;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  your  Question.  Before  the 
m  went  out,  the  jury  were  kept  sitting  there,  and  I  read  over  Judge 
K'fi  charge  in  writing,  and  the  requests  asked  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 
icbber  on  the  one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other,  and  read  over  the  re- 
pBtB  which  Judge  Cox  allowed  and  disallowed,  and  I  took  exceptions 
li^ular  form,  seriatim,  and  wrote  it  down  in  pencil.  We  did  not 
be  the  Judge  settle  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  it  was 

t-Q.   Where  is  that?    A.    I  don't  know. 

Mi   The  Judge  has  it  now,  hasn't  he? 

[A.   I  presume  likely  it  is  in  my  papers  in  Winona.     I  presume  it 

Krbe. 

[%.   Now,  didn't  that  agree  with  the  Judge's 'minutes  on  that  point  as 

|flie  latter  part  of  the  charge? 

A.  I  kept  the  minutes  that  we  ^reed  upon,  and  [nobody  else  that  I 
hnemberof 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  Judge's  charge,  he  had  that  down  in  writing,  had 
ipnot? 

,A,  No,  Mr.  Arctander,  the  Judge's  charge — I  made  very  lengthy  re- 
Ipwtfi  or  considerable  requests,  and  the  other  side  made  considerable  re- 
[Ottts.  The  Judge  gave  part,  modified  part,  refused  part,  and  he  gave 
pmeofhisown. 

Q.   And  he  gave  some  of  his  own  ?    A.     Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

■  Q.  Now,  wasn't  it,  as  to  some  of  his  own,  that  the  dispute  was  in  the 
|)(d  parlor  in  Saint  Peter  ? 

A.  If  he.  says  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  don't  remember 
he  ooQtrary  ;  but  it  was  as  to  those  and  other  matters,  and  I  would  not 
^tend  to  give  everything  about  it,  Mr.  Arctander. 
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The  President  ipro  tern.  That  was  the  motion  of  Senator  Powosa 
notice  of  debate  was  given  by  Senator  Hinds.  The  question  will  be  | 
upon  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  roll  will  be  called. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  suggest  that  it  does  not  require  a  suspension 
the  rules. 

Senator  Hinds.  Rule  26  has  no  such  condition  to  it.  It  is  an  ah 
lute  rule. 

The  President  pro  tern.  You  are  discussing  two  diflferent  roles;  one 
one  time;  and  one  at  another.    This  rule  is  an  absolute  rule. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  is  fair  that  the  Senators  should  have  tl 
further  information  from  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Here } 
have  a  witness  that  we  have  taken  especial  pains  to  call,  not  onlyl 
cause  he  can  testify  to  this  charge  upon  this  minor  point,  bat  that  ] 
can  also  testify  to  half  a  dozen  others,  or  several  others.  We  have  tak 
pains  to  call  that  class  of  witnesses  in  order  to  save  expense  to  the  StsI 
It  is  only  a  minor  point  upon  this  charge;  but  he  is  an  important  wi 
ness  upon  other  charges,  and  has  been  subpcenaed  for  that  resjson. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  on  the  suspension  of  the  ml 
When  the  name  of  Senator  McDonald  was  called,  he  arose  and  addresn 
the  chair  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  I  vote  "  no"  on  this  question,  because  I  am  opposed 
increasing  the  number  of  witnesses  on  these  articles  under  the  nile;  ai 
I  think  it  is  establishing  an  improper  precedent. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Miller  was  called  he  arose  and  addrean 
the  chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  "aye"  on  this  question;  because  ithasbei 
claimed  that  the  respondent  will  be  restricted  and  an  insufficient  oppo 
tunity  given  him  to  bring  in  his  testimony.  I  want  to  give  him  au  d 
chance  he  asks  for  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  to  e^blish  a  pno 
dent,  and,  therefore,  I  vote  "aye." 

When  the  name  of  Senator  lowers  was  called,  he  arose  and  addrem 
the  chair  as  follows  : 

I  vote  to  suspend  the  rule;  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,  but  at  preeei 
I  vote  that  way. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  22,  and  nays  10,  as  foUows : 

Those  who  vote  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  P.,  Buck  D.,  Qemed 
Crooks,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Miller,  MorrisQl 
Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiflfany,  Wheat  WiUdns  sn 
Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Join 
son  F.  I.,  Macdonald,  Mcl^aughlin,  Mealey  and  Simmons. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.  Mr.  President,  I  think  in  order  to  susped 
the  rules  it  requires  28  ayes.  I 

The  President  pro  tern.  Does  it  require  two-thirds  of  the  whet 
Senate  or  two-thirds  of  those  voting  ?  \ 

Senator  Campbell.  It  has  always  been  held  two-thirds  of  the  entoj 
Senate.  *  •  | 

Senator  D.  Buck.  The  will  of  the  Senate  is  that  it  requires  two-thif^ 
of  the  Senate,  and  we  have  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Crooks.  Except  on  special  occasions.  This  is  a  special  ooj 
casion.  ' 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  is  lost 
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not  settled  tint  day;  no  attorney'  oonnected  ^iriih  tbe  oule  k&ew 

Q.  Ek)  yon  remember  anything  abont  that  notice,  whether  yon  did 
make  8n<di  a  notice  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time, 

k  instance,  when  we  first  went  tha'e  we  expected  that  theoaae  woald 

settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  with  Judge  Cox,  and 

may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be 
up  on  another  day;  I  don't  know  abont  that.    But,  permit  me 

say,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through  there  that  ncd^odrun- 
ood  that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.    We  all  felt,  and  aU  the 
meys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  notice  you  have  no  distinct  recolleotion  as  to  any 
notice  being  given  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know.    Mr.  Thompson  and  I,  before  the  breaking  up 

this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  don't 

member  whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that  case 

not  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 

A.   I  don't  remember. 

Q.   You  don't  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  August  that  you 
there? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Jl   There  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  (rf  court  at 
Ibttime? 

A.  ^fv  impression  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  general 
ff  special  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  was  noticed  for  that  day,  and 
lertly — 

ft.    Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it? 

A.  Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Miunesota  we  notice  on  a  given 
Ay,  that  has  been  the  rule  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as — 

Q.    And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  oonvmh 

^10  regard  to  the  fire,  that  in  the  month  of  August  yon  staid  in  tiie 
parlor  instead  of  going  into  the  court  room? 

A.   Well,  now,  I  wiU  tell  yon — 

Q.   The  month  of  August  isnt  a  very  cold  month  ? 

A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  condition 
tfllie  judce  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  could  get 
ipn  into  that  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control.  We 
ftonght  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  him  from  drinking  more  we  could 
pt  ^ODg,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  charge  of  him, 
i&d  he  got  up  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  still  and  we 
Would  get  along;  and  I  think  the  hotel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
BiDQght  we  could  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
it  m  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  tbe  hotel  parlor  was  afterwards 
iended  upon  by — ^I  don't  rememoer  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Web- 
kr  or  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  dont  re^ 
i  member  that 

■   Q.   During  &e  proceedings' how  did  Judge  Cox  act  when  you  went 
Inviihhim? 

I  ^  A.   Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didnt  say;  I 
jinqiij  can  tell  you  that  he  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 

Q.  Washesleepy? 

A.  Hesom^unes  was  not  sleepy  enough  :  he  said  too  mneh. 
48  r^        -^    ^ 
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APTBRNOOM  SIBSTON. 

Th«  Senate  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  h.     Senator  W 

The  President  pro  tsm.     Is  there  any  bueir 
proceeding  to  the  regular  business  ? 

Senator  Macdonald.     I  suppose  the  order  c 
Infurmation  of  counsel. 

The  President  pro  tem.     Yea,  the  order  of  t 
neee  last  on  the  stand,  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  there  is  no  business  non 
tile  counsel  for  respondeat,  to  make  anapplicati 
order  allowing  the  taking  of  the  written  dep< 
Rochester,  in  this  case,  on  behalf  of  the  respondi 
the  court  that  the  respondent  and  his  counsel, 
utmoBt  importance  to  him  to  have  the  testinion 
lawyer  of  high  standing  in  the  State,  and  a  man 
in  this  fight;  one  who  is  not  generally  practi 
one  who  has  no  ambition  to  satisfy  by  his  tesi 
whatever,  and  therefore,  presumably,  will  be  or 
witnesses  that  the  Senate  could  get  before  it. 
Jones  was  present  in  court  and  tried  a  caae  at  < 
are  hem  charged  with  having  been  intoxicated,— 
in  the  fourth  specitication  tor  the  seventeenth  b 
ard  against  Manderfeldt,  tried  at  New  Ulm, 
<Aiarge^  were  brought  up,  and  as  sooii  as  the  spei 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  judiciary  committ 
cape  went  to  Rochester  to  see  Mr.  Jones,  and  fou 
Dakota  Tenitory,  and  addressed  a.  letter  to  bin 
knowledge  in  r^ard  to  the  matter,  and  received 
sponse  to  that,  which,  although  it  is  notevideno 
offer  it  without  reading  it,)  I  desire  to  read  no( 
understand  better  the  reason  for  our  application 

He  writes  as  follows : 

!'  As  to  being  tight,  I  was  obliged — " 

Mr,  Manner  Duns.     We  object  to  the  reiadin 
in  evidence  and  cannot  be  read  here. 

Mr.  ARCTA.VDER.     I  don't  claim  that  it  is, 
better  than  to  consider  it  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Then  you  ought  not  t 
into  the  record. 

The  PHESinKNT  pro  (cth.    The  objection  beini 
by  the  Senate,  it  will  not  be  read. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  appears  then  from  Mr.  ■ 
was  called  by  a  member  of  the  judiciary  comni 
what  he  knew  about  the  matter,  that  he  had  no 
cation  in  court,  and  therefore  was  not  called  by 
of  the  House.  He  was-fhere  during  the  whol 
been  testifierl  to  by  Mr.  Webber,  and  also  by  I 
larly  by  Mr.  Webber.  Now  we  nscertained  two 
Mr.  Jones  left  the  State.  That  was  the  first  in 
fact,  and  we  immediately  telegraphed  to  Rochet 
or  not  it  was  so,  and  received  a  dispatch  from 
Gove,  that  it  was  a  fact;  that  he  had  gone  to 
ately  upon  receiving  that  dispatch,  we  wrot»  t 
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D.  Buck.     My  motion  is  not  to  sent  a  commissioner  but  a 

I. 

3ii>BNT  pro  tern.    The  application  was  not  to  send  a  commis- 

TANDER.    The  application  was  to  have  this  Senate  appoint  the 
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leaboutB  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  at  what  time  he  would  return,  and  "'  -       .      '  *    .* 

rto  that,  we  have  received  the  following  letter  this  morning,  from  •  "•   •   • 

;,  his  partner.     This  has  no  reference  to  the  case,  so  I  suppose  you  .       - 

ject  to  my  reading  it.  .   .         *   • 

inager  Dunn.  I  do  not  object  to  your  statement  of  its  contents. 
jEsiDENT  pro  tern.  State  the  substance  of  it. 
tcTANDER.  I  will  State  the  substance  of  the  letter.  That  in  the 
>{  Mr.  Gove  in  St:  Paul,  Mr.  Jones  had  gone  away  and  left  word 
hat  he  was  going  to  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  mentioned 
laces  in  which  he  stated  he  expected  to  stop;  among  other 
here  he  expected  to  be  on  February  sixth  is  the  place  of  Ysleta, 
iai  he  didn't  expect  to  return  until  after  March  first,  and  that 
■  directed  to  him  at  that  last  named  place  in  the  care  of  W.  N.  • 

D.,  would  be  likely  to  reach  him. 

e  know  no  person  in  Texas,  and  I  suppose  the  managers  donoi^ 
pplication  would  be,  (as  this  is  the  only  man  we  know,  having 
our  information  from  Mr.  Gove's  letter,)  for  an  order  of  this 
ointing  W.  N.  Vilas  referee  or  commissioner,  to  take,  and  re- 
is  Senate,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones,  upon  interrogatories  and 
rrogatories  to  be  transmitted  by  him,  under  seal,  to  the  clerk  of 
.    As  I  said  before,  we  expect  to  prove  by  Mr.  Jones  that  he  j 

in  court  during  the  whole  of  that  time;  that  be  saw  Judge 
I  he  came  in  frofia  Sleepy  Eye;  that  he  saw  do  indications  of 
DU  during  any  portion  of  that  trial,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
r  improper  going  on  during  the  trial,  more  partieulariy  as  to 
stifled  to  taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  coming  in  ot  the  jury. 
me,  probably,  that  it  would  be  proper  that  such  commission  of 
lould  be  issued  to  a  notary  public  who  was  authorized  to  exam- 
i  upon  oath  or  to  administer  oaths;  but  as  we  know  the  naoM 
try  public  in  that  town,  we  submit  to  the  court  that  it  is  prop- 
nd  this  court  has  power  to  authorize  and  appoint  that  man 
mer.   to  take  this  testimony,  of  course  subject  to  the  duty 
>ath,    as    such    commissioner,  before  somebody    authorised 
ster  oaths  in  that  State    The  court  will    understand   that 
to  the  6th   of  February  there  is  hardly  time  to  write  down 
find   out  the  name    of  some  notary  public,  and  then  ap- 
court,  that  may  not  then  be  in  session.    There  will  hardly  be 
St  to  reach  there  again  before  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  away.     I 
c  there  ought  to  be  any  objection  to  that  course.     Of  course 
w,  and  we  feel  it  more  than  anybody  else,  that  it  is  rather  in- 
not  to  have  the  liidtnesses  present  in  court,  and  we  had  ex- 
mch  thing.     If  we  had  expected   Mr.  Jones  to  go  away,  we 
^e  obtained  a  subpoena  before  he  went,  but  as  I  said,  the  first 
we  had  was  after  he  was  gone. 

siDENT  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  heard  the  application  of  the 
8  counsel. 

D.  Buck.     I  move  that  the  application  be  granted. 
siD£NT  pro  tern.     It  is  moved  to  grant  the  application  of  coun- 
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Br  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

This  testimony  is  directed  to  article  two. 

DJXECI  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Coluics. 

Q.    You  may  state  you  residence  and  ooeupation  ? 

A.    I. live  at  Waseca,  this  State;  my  business  is  that  of  alawynv 

•  Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox? 
A.    I  am. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    I  think  I  have  known  him  about  five  years. 

Q.  Were  you  practicing  law  in  the  month  of  March^  1879>  ai  Waaecl 
.  A.    I  was  sir.  i 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  term  of  court  held  there  by  Judge  Cox,  h 
Judge  Lord? 

A.    I  recollect  there  was  one  held  by  him.  I 

Q.  As  I  understand,  Judge  Lord  was  sick,  that  Ju(]^  Oox  chM 
down  out  of  his  district,  to  hold  that  tenn  ?  i 

•  A.    Yes,  sir. 

-  Q.    WiU  you  state  to  the  court  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  m 
briety  during  that  term  of  court,  take  it  from  the  beginning?  | 

A.  I  noticed  only  one  occasion  when  I  thou^t  that  Judge  OH 
was  ^' a  little  off  his  base'' as  they  say.  There  was  only  one  oecasiM 
that  I  remember  when  I  thought  Judge  Cox  was  the  worse  for  liquor.  - 

QL    On  one  occasion  you  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  Uquorf 

A. '  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  then  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  cause? 

A»    He  was. 

Q.    What  case  was  it? 

A.    It  was  the  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman. 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  attorney  was  upon  the  otheor  side?  j 

A.    B.  8.  Lewis.  ! 

Q.  You  were  trying  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Lewis  for  tU 
defendant?  ] 

A.    Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Now  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter,  wlflfj 
transpired,  and  all  about  it?  I 

A.  The  case  lasted  several  days,  I  think;  I  don't  remember  the  dtH 
exactly,  it  was  somewhere  near  the  3d  or  4th  of  April  if  I  rememM 
right.  It  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  April  if  I  rememoer  right.  If  I  w^ 
member  right  Power  was  on  the  stand  oeing  cross-examined  that  moiw 
ing  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  we  sat  in  front  of  the  Judge's  desk;  Mr.  Lev 
was  near  the  Judge  I  think,  and  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  went  upM 
the  right  of  the  desk,  the  Judge  sitting  at  the  left  of  Mr.  liewis,  all| 
leaned  on  the  end  of  the  desk;  and  got  up  very  near  the  witness aid| 
biic^erod  tbe  witness  a  good  deal  on  cross-examination.  He  was  nog 
witness,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  foUomng  him  up  pretty  sharp,  and  i^ 
thought  unreasonably  so,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  not  to  pm 
sue  the  witness  as  he  was  doing.  He  got  clear  up  in  the  &oe  of  im 
witness  and  had  his  finger  pointed  almost  into  his  eyes  and  I  objected  tt 
it,  at  least,  I  spoke  to  the  counsel,  and  asked  him  not  to  pursue  the  wit- 
ness in  that  way;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  me,  and  I  arose  and  ad-; 
dressed  the  court  and  unaectook  to  get  the  attentioa  a£  the  ODVt».  hi 
&iled  to  do  so. 


Q.    I^orwliatreaaou? 

A.    Well,  either  the  court  did  not  aee  me  or  trish  to. 

Q.    Hovr  fiir  off  were  you? 

A.    I  was  I  should  think  probably  fifteen  feet  from  the  court. 

Q.    Well,  go  on. 

A.  And  I  then  saw  that  the  Judge  was  at  any  rate  sleepy  and  did 
not  hear  me,  and  I  ^ot  a  little  out  of  patience  with  the  way  the  witness 
'wss  being  ezaminea,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  passed  right  by  the  end  of  the  table,  up  to  Mr.  Jjewis  and  touched 
I  him  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  ''  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recess 
■for  a  while."    Said  I  "  the  court  is  suddenly  sleepy,"  or  something  to 

I  that  effect,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  said,  at  any  rate  I  said  I  thought 

I I  had  better  make  a  sham  motion  of  some  kind  and  ask  him  not  to  op« 

Ce  it,  and  that  I  would  deem  it  a  favor  if  he  would  not.     He  said  tlmt 
would  not.    At  the  same  time  we  agreed  that  in  order  that  it  should 
I  not  appear  strange  to  the  jury  we  would  continue  to  examine  the  wit- 
ness for  a  few  moments  longer;  and  not  make  the  motion  immediately. 
And  in  the  course  of  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  after  that  I  aroseand 
addressed  the  court  and  said  that  we  needed  a  witness  from  some  plaoe, 
I  think  I  said  from  Janesville  or  Mankato,  which  was  true,  we  dia,  but 
did  not  immediately  need  him,  not  at  that  time;  did  not  tell  him  an 
absolute  falsehood  about  it  but  said  we  should  need  a  witness  from 
Janesville  or  Mankato,  and  asked  that  we  take  a  recess  for  a  couple  of 
liours.    The  reply  that  the  Judge  made  was  exactly  in  these  words, — ^I 
mnember  exactly  what  he  said.    He  heard  me  when  I  addressed  him 
ikai  time.    He  said,  ^'  This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding.'"    That  was  his 
exact  language.    1' This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding;"  to  stop  a  case 
in  the  middle  of  it  to  send  off  to  get  a  witness.    Well,  I  told  him 
the  case  was  in  the  shape  it  was,  we  should  be  unable  to  proceed,  and 
ced  to  be  allowed  to  wait  until  that  witness  arrived.     But  the  Judge 
hesitated  and  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  motion  for  a  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment, until  Mr.  Lewis  arose  and  said  that  he  would  not  oppose  it.     He 
said  it  was  sometimes  an  accommodation  to  counsel  to  have  a  case  stoip  * 
vs  to  take  a  recess;  it  would  be  to  him  fsometime,  and  he  presumed  it 
would  be  to  me,  hence,  he  would   not  oppose  it.    And  upon  that  ihe 
Judge  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  willing, 
^tewoold  allow  it  to  be  done.     He  turned  around  and  spoke  to  the  jury, 
Idling  them  not  to  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  the  case, 
>aiid  then  the  recess  was  taken. 
^    Q.    For  what  length  of  time  ? 

A,  Well,  I  can't  tell  that;  I  know  I  only  asked  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recess  was  taken  for  two  hours;  but  I 
wouldnH  say  positively  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  the  appearance  of  the  Judge  at  that  tinie;  I 
mean  his  physical  appearance  ? 

A.  Well,*the  Judge  was,  I  thought,  at  the  time  under  the  influenee 
of  hquor.  He  was  sleepy,  and  whether  he  was  asleep  or  not  when  I 
&8t  addressed  him,  I  don't  know,  but  certainly  he  had  his  eyes  closed. 
He  sat  with  his  side  toward  me  so  that  I  had  a  profile  view  and  his  back 
partly  turned  to  the -jury,  diagonally  to  the  jury,  about  half  way 
anmnd,  presenting  a  profile  view  to  me. 
Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  why  you  made  this  motion. 
A.  Well  I  made  it  because  I  thought  the  Judge  was  unable  to  go  on 
irith  the  business  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  in. 
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Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  Mr.  Pierce  at  this  time.  We  shall 
need  you  as  a  witness  on  some  other  matters. 

THOMAS  WILSON, 

Galled  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State  testified: 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn  : 

Q.    Judge,  are  you  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    A  practicing  attorney  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.     Have  you  been  such  for  a  number  of  years  past? 

A.    Since  1859. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox?    A.     I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  appear  before  him  at  St  Peter,  in  Au- 
gust, 1879  ? 

The  President.  The  counsel  will  please  ask  his  questions  a  little 
more  distinctly  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear,  and  the  witness  will  also 
please  bear  that  in  iflind.  .  \ 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     These  questions  are  preluninary;  I  supposed  allj 
the  members  of  the  Senate  knew  Judge  Wilson  and  that  he  was  an  at- 
torney. 

The  Witness.     I  was  before  him  in  the  autumn,  but  I  would  not  say 
the  day  or  the  month  ;  I  think  it  was  in  August,  1879.     I  had  no  in- 
timation when  I  came  to  St.  Paul  that  I  was  to  be  a  witness,  or  I  could  ; 
have  fixed  the  very  day  by  my  book.  .  i 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  particular  matter  which  was  engaging 
your  attention  before  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  a  case  in  which  we  were  settling 
what  lawyers  call  "a  case."  There  had  been  a  case  tried  in  New  Ulm.  | 
the  title  of  which  was,  "  Brown  V8.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroaa 
Company."  It  had  been  previously  tried,  and  a  decision  was  rendered 
against  the  defendant.  The  defendant,  wishing  to  appeal,  wished  to  i 
settle  a  case, — what  lawyers  understand  as  a  "  case ; "  and  I,  as  the 
attorney  of  the  defendant,  gave  notice  of  the  settlement  of  that  case 
before  the  judge  at  St.  Peter. 

Q.    Before  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter.  Judge  Cox  was  the  judlge  wjio 
tried  the  case  at  New  Ulm.  I  supposed  that  was  the  occasion  that  you 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one  that  I  referred  to. 

Q.     Did  you  appear  there  ?    A.     I  appeared  there. 

Q.    Who  else  appeared  there  with  you  ? 

A.  On  my  side  nobody  else;  on  the  opposite  side  there  were  Mr. 
Pierce,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Sleepy  Eye  and  Mr.  Weber  of  New  Ulm;  th^ 
were  for  the  plaintiff;  I  for  the  defendant. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  St.  Peter  ? 

A.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  think;  I  found  the  other  side  there  when 
I  got  there. 

Q.     Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  the  matter  of  business  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  immediately;  but  we  did  along  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  we  were  delayed,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.     In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  ? 

Q.  Well,  before  I  saw  the  Judge,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  dru,Q]c, 
and  when  I  saw  him  I  found  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  court  the  circumstances  attending  thf^t  mejj^ 
ing,  and  what  was  done,  and  what  resulted? 
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A.  Well,  to  settle  a  case,  in  a  matter  like  that,  is,  a^  all  lawyers  know, 
something  of  a  lengthy  process,  and  requires  as  much  minuteness,  and 
practicularitv  almost  as  the  trial  of  a  case.  It  was  a  lengthy  case,  and  a 
case  in  whicn  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  $6,000,  and  we  got  to  work 
after  consulting  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  us  to  go  on  in  his 
state.  After  talking  about  it  we  went  to  work  and  went  a  certain  length, 
and  then  I  called  out  Mr.  Webber  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly risk  the  effects. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  anything  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Webber, 
I  unless  the  respondent  was  present. 

The  Witness.  He  was  not  present.  I  called  Mr.  Webber  out  of  the 
room  where  the  respondent  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  any  conference  while  Judge  Cox  was 
absent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  state  that,  it  would  be  hearsay. 
I     The  Witness.     I  declined  to  go  on,  and,  on  conversation  with  the  other 
^  side,  they  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  insist  in  his 
[state,  and   for  that  reason  we  acyourned  and  came  back  at  some  later 
I  day;  I  have  forgotten  how  long  after. 
I     Q.    Was  Mr.  Lamberton  there,  do  you  recollect? 
!     A.    Yes,  Mr.   Lamberton  was  there,  and  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.    A.  J.  Lamberton? 

A.    Yes,  and  he  and  the  attorneys  that  I  have  mentioned,  as  far  as  I 
I  €an  recollect,  were  the  only  persons  that  were  present  during  any  portion 
I  of  the  time. 
I     Q.    Where  was  this,  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.    The  place  to  meet  undoubtedly,  where  the  notice  was  given,  was 
in  the  court  room,  but  we  had  a  parlor  in  the  hotel  where  there  was  a 
!fie,  and  which  was  a  little  more   convenient, — and  I  don't  know  what 
other  considerations  entered  into  it,  but  we  met  there  anyhow. 

Q.  The  matter  was  obliged  to  be  adjc)umed  on  account  of  the  Judge^s 
eondition?    A.     It  was,  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Q    And  vou  all  went  home  and  left  it  ? 

A.  I  went  home,  and  I  think  the  ot]i?rs  did, — I  suppose  so,  because 
if  anything  had  prevented  I  should  ha^e  remembered  it.  We  did  not 
meet  again  for  some  time  at  least,  after  we  adjourned. 

Q.    And  the  next  time  you  met  the  Jrdge  he  was  all  right  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was,  for  I  remember  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  not  been  I  should  have  remembered  it. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  enquire,  Mr.  President,  whether  this 
evidence  is  being  taken  under  article  four? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir;  we  intend  it  to  relate  to  article  four. 

Q.  You  may  state  a  little  farther,  Judge,  as  to  whether  the  matter 
Was  really  opened  before  the  Judge,  and  an  attempt  made  to  carry  on 
the  business  ? 

X.    Yes,  sir;  we  proceeded  some  distance  and  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  objection  made  as  to  want  of  notice  or  anything  of 
fliat  kind  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  there  was  notice.  We  had  noticed, — I  had  noticed 
the  case,  and  in  pursuance  of  my  notice,  Mr.  Pierce  of  St.  Paul,  Mr. 
Thompson  from  Sleepy  Eye,  and  the  attorney  from  New  Ulm,  were  all 
there,  on  my  notice. 

Q.  This  would  be  denominated  a  proceeding  in  chambers,  or  at 
spwial  t^ffia,  I  suppose  ? 
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A.    It  was  in  front  of  the  Merchants  Hotel,  ii 

Q.  In  front  of  the  Merchants  Hotel,  was  he 
down? 

A.  I  think  he  was  standing  up  by  one  of  tl 
piazza. 

Q.     What  made  you  think  he  was. drunk  thai 

A.  .  By  his  appearance. 

Q.     What  was  his  appearance  ? 

A.     His  appearance  was  prettv  high. 

Q.     Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  "  pretty,  higl 

A.     He  looked  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  look  drunk  in  his  drees  or  ii 

A.     His  dress  was  all  ri^ht;  in  his  tace,  yes,  g 

Q.  Now,  how  did  he  look  in  his  face,  wha 
about  his  face  that  you  noticed  ? 

A.     Well,  he  looked  wild. 

Q,     His  eyes  looked  wild  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  he  looked  just  as  all  drunken  me 

Q.     What  is  that? 

A.     He  looked  just  as  all  drunken  men  genen 

Q.     That  is  the  nearest  you  can  come  to  it? 

A.     That  is  the  nearest  I  could  corae  to  it. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  those  eyes  of  his  in  passii 

A.     Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.     Had  no  talk  with  him  at  all,  yourself,  th 

Q.     Didn't  stop  to  speak  at  all?    A,     No,  sii 

Q.     Didn't  stop  at  all;  passed  right  by  ?    A. 

Q.     Did  you  pass  slow,  or  fast? 

A.  I  passed  at  my  usual  gait.  I  didn't  ch 
the  least. 

Q.     For  how  long  a  time  did  you  see  him  tbf 

A,     I  couldn't  say  how  long  a  time. 

Q.     Did  you  turn  a  corner  before  you  got  Up 

Q.  And  he  stood  right  by  the  corner,  did  he 

A.  Right  by  the  corner,  I  turned  the  coroe 
front  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Well,  the  hotel  is  almost  on  the  comer,  h 

Q.  Only  a  few  feet  distant?    A.     Yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  make  any  move  at  all 

A.  I  said  I  didn't  see  him  move,  or  make  an 

Q.  In  August,  1880,  you  didn't  see  him  stagi 
when  he  went  down  to  the  train  with  Judge  ,We 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  see  him  stagger  ? 

A.  Thev  couldn't  walk  straight;  he  pushed  .t 

Q.  Pushed  the  Judee  around? 

A.  Pushed  Judge  \\  eymouth. 

Q.  Ho  that  he  actually  staggered  at  that  timi 

A,  So  that  he  really  staggered;  he  didnt  wal 

Q.  How  longa  time  did  you  notice  hira  that 

A.  I  noticed  him  from  the  time  my  attentii' 
the  time  he  was  in  front  of  my  olfice  until  he  pai 

Q.  How  long  a  distance  is  it  that  you  had  ni: 

A.  Twenty  rods,  more  or  less. 
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I  A.  I  did  not  give  it  personally;  it  was  given  in  our  office,  and  that 
|ns  our  invariable  rule. 

i  Mr.  Arctander.  If  that  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
|be  settled,  and  was  given  by  the  judge,  the  order  would  be  on  file  in 
^clerk's  office? 

I  A.  Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
^hy  it  should  not  be  so. 

!  Q.  When  you  came  up  there  and  met  Judge  Cox  first,  do  you  re- 
member of  having  any  conversation,  in  which  he  stated  to  you  that  he 
pad  just  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  ? 

I  A.  I  don't  remember  that.  I  won't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
jdont  remember  any  such  conversation. 

I  Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Cox  first  refused  to  go  on  with  the 
^tter  at  that  time  ? 

'   A.    No;  Judge  Cox  was  ready  to  go  on  when  we  left. 
I    Q.    When  what? 

A.    When  we  adjourned  and  separated.    It  was  not  on  account  of 
jttie  Judge's  wishes  that  we  did  so. 

1   Q.    Was  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rule  promulgated  in  that  dis- 
|rict,  to  the  effect  that  no  business  would  be  taken  up  except  at  certain 
ifKCial  terms  that  were  fixed  for  the  different  counties  ? 
f  A.    I  know  of  no  such  rule,  I  don't  live  in  the  district,  you  know, 
prat  I  know  of  no  such  rule. 

j  Q.    Had  you  not  received  a  printed  notice  similar  to  this,  [handing 
gitness  a  paper]  as  well  as  the  other  attorneys  in  the  district,  several 
■mes  when  there  were  new  terms  fixed. 
I  A.    I  never  saw  such  a  rule  as  this  before.     I  don't  doubt  but  what 

re  was  such  issued  but  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  never  saw  such. 

Q.    You  had  no  communication  from  Judge  Cox  at  any  term  before 

it  in  regard  to  similar  rules  whether  written  or  printed? 

A    No,  I  never  heard  that  he  has  such  a  rule. 

Q-    You  heard  that  he  had  special  terms  of  court  every  month,'  in 
county,  the  more  prominent  counties,  to  hear  such  matters? 

A.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  spoke  to  the  Judge 

Ewit  hearing  this  matter,  in  the  hotel  parlor,  that  you  told   him  that 
J  case  was  substantially  agreed  upon  between  you,  and  that  there 
old  be  no  trouble  about  it  ? 
A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.    How  many  amendments  were  there  proposed  in  the  case,  do  you 
Member  ? 
A.    I  don't  remember  that. 
Q.    Were  there  manv  or  few  ? 

A    Well,  it  was  a  case  that  it  took  some  time  to  settle,  and  there  was 
I  good  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con.     I  do  not  remember  the  num- 


Q.    Were  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  amendments  pro- 
|«edinthecafie? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that.   If  I  had  notice  in  my  office  I  could  have 
ught,  and  I  presume  the  other  counsel  could  bring  the  very  amend- 
itoents  in  the  very  words. 

I  Q.    Do  you   remember  whether  or  not,  counsel  had  not,  after  the 
Imendments  were  proposed,  stipulated  or  agreed  to  a  good  deal  of  it  ? 
I  A    Oh,  I  have  no  doubt;  that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  may 
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Q.    You  remember  now,  that  it  was  ail 
hat  it  was. 

A.     I  don't  remember  what  it  was. 
Q.     Might  you  not  be  mistaken  as  to  tb 
Lve  UB  an  idea  what  it  was  about. 
A.     PerhapB  my  idea  of  silly  would  not 
Q.     It  1b  more  probably  in  your  idea  th 
A.     I  don't  know  as  to  that;  I  conaiden 
Q.    That  time  waa  about  the  fijst  tin 
as  it  not,  Mr.  Sullivan? 
A.     No,  sir, 

Q.     When  did  y«u  see  hira  before? 
A.     Why,  I  have  seen  him  numerous  ti 
Q.    Where? 

A.     At  New  Ulm,  and  on  the  train. 
Q.    You  never  had  any  acquaintance  wi 
A.     No,  Bir. 

Q.     You  have  no  acquaintance  with  hir 
A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Never  met  him  socially  or  otherwi 
ftve  mentioned. 
A.     Yes,  Bir. 
Q.     How  many  times? 
A,    Three  times. 
Q.    You  have  met  hira  socially  ? 
A.     I  don't  know  as  I   will  call  it  soc 
ain  and  conversed  with  him.  I  have  met 
[arshall.     They  gave  him  a  supper  or  soi 
lall,  or  a  dinner,  and  I  was  present  at 
1  three  of  those  times, 
Q.     It  was  not  a  very  extended  talk  th 
mes? 

A.     No,  sir. 

A.    Those  are  the  only  times  that  you  1 
ide  of  this,  except  in  passing  by?     A. 
Q,     Now,  at  thiB  time,  when  you  saw  h 
lake'  this  remark  that  you  thought  waa 
3  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Judg 
A.     Not  more  than  I  have  at  present. 
Q.     Didn't  you  have  leas  than  you  havt 
Q.     Haven't  you  met  him  socially  sii 
icially  before?    A.     Probably;    yes. 
Q.     Now,  what  was  he  doing  with  the  s 
A.     I  couldn't  tell  you  that;  I  couldn't 
Q.    Just  sat  with  some  socks  there,  eitti 
A,     Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Tryine  to  get  them  on  his  feet? 
A.  I  wouldn't  Bwear  that  I  saw  him  tr 
Q.  Did  he  have  his  boots  off.  A.  It 
Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  pulling  them 
A.  I  didn't  see  him  trying  to  pull  ther 
Q.  Then  you  didn't  really  see  nim  do  i 
)u  can  now  recollect  of?  A.  Nothing  i 
Q.    Did  anybody  attend  upon  him  at  t 
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WdL  will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  not? 
I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that 
pt^d  the  proceedings. 
Q.    You  will  not  swear  positively  that  Judge  Cox  refused  to  settle 

case  until  he  had  examined  his  written  charge  ? 
A.    I   won't  say  that,  or  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  written  charge 
,  but  I  wiU  say  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  interrupted  the 
"ings  in  the  case;  I  will  say  that  positively. 
Q.    Isn^t  it  a  fact  that  afterwards  when  that  matter  or  case  was  finally 
ed  or  allowed,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge  was  changed  to  con- 
with  Judge  Cox's  views,  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  appears  in 
settled  case  now  ? 
A-    No;  before  the  jury  went  out  I  had  written  down  every  word,  and 
"ge  Cox  Jigreed  to  it,  and  the  other  side  agreed  to  it,  and  the  case  was 
tied  substantially  on  that  basis. 

Q.    It  was  settled  up  in  Brown  County  before  you  came  down  ? 
■  A.    Mr.  Arctander,  before  the  jurv  went  out,  as  you  are  aware,  under 
statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  take  his  exceptions  ;  he  has  not 
tter  of  right  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  we  went  to  work  and  took 
!ge  Cox's  charge,  and  read  it  over  seriatim  before  the  jury  went  out. 
jury  were  kept  sitting  in  the  room  ;  it  was  about  midnight,  or  one 
two  in  the  morning,  but  still  I  insisted — 
*Q.    At  midnight;  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  then? 
,  A.    That  was  on  the  trial. 

Q.    At  that  time  he  was  sober;  we  don't  want  to  get  this  thing  mixed? 

i.    I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  all  through 

trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was.     I  saw  nothing  to  make  me  think 

the  contrary;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  your  Question.     Before  the 

'  went  out,  the  jury  were  kept  sitting  there,  ana  I  read  over  Judge 

's  charge  in  wnting,  and  the  requests  asked  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 

ebber  on  the  one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other,  and  read  over  the  re- 

which  Judge  Cox  allowed  and  disallowed,  and  I  took  exceptions 

i^ular   form,  seriatim,  and  wrote  it  down  in  pencil.    We  did   not 

e  the  Judge  settle  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  it  was 

"ed. 

-Q,    Where  is  that?    A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    The  Judge  has  it  now,  hasn't  he? 

X    I  presume  likely  it  is  in  my  papers  in  Winona.     I   presume  it 

ir  be. 

Q.    Now,  didn't  that  agree  with  the  Judge's '^minutes  on  that  point  as 

^e  latter  part  of  the  charge  ? 

A-    I  kept  the  minutes  that  we  agreed  upon,  and  ^nobody  else  that  I 

ember  of. 

[  Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  Judge's  charge,  he  had  that  down  in  writing,  had 
)(not? 

L  A.  No,  Mr.  Arctander,  the  Judge's  charge — I  made  very  lengthy  re- 
bests  or  considerable  requests,  and  the  other  side  made  considerable  re- 
pests.  The  Judge  gave  part,  modified  part,  refused  part,  and  he  gave 
Wne  of  his  own. 

Q.    And  he  gave  some  of  his  own  ?    A.    Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.    Now,  wasn't  it,  as  to  some  of  his  own,  that  the  dispute  was  in  the 
nel  parlor  in  Saint  Peter  ? 
lA.    If  he.  says  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  don't  remember 

feooatrary  ;  but  it  was  as  to  those  and  other  matters,  and  I  would  not 
end  to  give  everything  about  it,  Mr.  Arctander. 

[ 
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By  M^-  Abctajjdeb- 

,0,',    In  what  was  his  appearance  different  froi 
on  a  different  beard,  didn't  he. 
A.     I  couldn't  say  whether  he^had  or  not;  1 1 
^     Ig  his  appearance  now  the  same  as  it  was 
A,    Ho,  sir. 
Q.     Wherein  is  the  difference  ? 


At    He  looked  alto2<etlier  liiff^i^n^  his  fac^  i 

"     That  was  a  cold  winter's  day,  was  it  not  1 

Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  tl 


I 


-w  I  do  not.  , 

Q:  Did  he  sit  near  the  stove?    A.     lie  did; 

Q.  Did  you  see  hira  speak  at  the  time  he  mi 

A.  His  face  w.a8  sii^ewaya;  I  couldn't  swear 

Q.  You  couldn't  swear  that  you  saw  liim  a^ 

Q.  Now,  that  was  the  time  you  looked  at  hii 
that  remark  ? 

A.  The  time  I  loolced  at  hiiii  ? 

Q.  Yea. 

A.  No,  sir;   it  was  about  the  time  that  Icai 
then  I  la9l(ed  at  him,  and  did  mv  business  and 

Q^  Yqu  didn't  look  at  him  afterwards  when 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  CoT^lji  you  have  noticed  his  moutK,  or  an; 
at  that  tin)e  7 

A,     I  liidp't  pay.any  attention  to  bis  mouth 

Q.'  Did  you  pay  attention  to  his  eyes  ? 

A-  Hi?  eyes,  are  juBt  whf^t  I  noticed. 

Q.  Coultl  you  see  both  of  his  eyea  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  I  could,  both  of  theni. 

Q'.  You  think  he  was  drunk  in  the  eye  you  i 

A.  I, do;  vea,  sir.  .,,   .,,        .  . 

Q.  Were  bis  eyee  stolid,  or  were  they  glarlnj 

A.  They  were  stolid. 

Q.  The  one  you  saw  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q,  What  was  the  color?    A.     I  couldn't  d« 

Q.  Now,  ,what  tinif  of,  the  day  was  this,  in 

A.  It  was  not;  it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  forenoon? 

.A.  I  could  not  say;   I  think  it  was  in  the  n 
couldn't  say  as  to  the  time. 


.  1.  LIDOERWOOD 


was  called  and  B 


Examiued  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q,    Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Lidgerwood  ? 

A.     Mankato. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A, 

Q.     What  business  were  you  in  up  to  a  year  ; 

A.     I  wafi  in  trade  a  merchant  there. 

Senator  Hinds.     Is  this  evidence  on  article  ei] 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Article  eighteen,  Senato 

Q.    You  were  a  mercbantat  Mankato  up  to  a 
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not  settled  Ifast  day;  no  attorney'  ooonected  iriHx  tiie  case  knew 

\tt'    Do  yon  remesnber  an3rtfaing  about  that  notice,  whether  yon  did 

make  endi  a  notice  at  the  time  ? 

piA.    Mbr.  Thompson  and  myself  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time, 

inatanee,  when  we  first  went  there  we  expected  tiiat  the  oaae  woald 

settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  with  Judge  Cox,  and 

may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be 

up  on  another  day;  I  don't  know  about  that.     But,  permit  me 

ly,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through  there  that  nobodvun- 

tood  that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.    We  all  felt,  and  aU  the 

Leys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 

Bat  as  to  the  notice  you  have  no  distinct  recollection  as  to  any 
notice  being  given  ? 
A.    Oh,  I  don't  know.    Mr.  Thompson  and  I,  before  the  breaking  up 
^  this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  don't 

tber  whether  we  did  or  not. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that  case 
not  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    You  dont  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  August  that  you 

their? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
XI.    There  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  of  court  at 

time? 
A.    ^fy  impression  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  general 
special  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  was  noticed  for  that  day,  and 

Q.    Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Minnesota  we  notice  on  a  given 
,tliat  has  been  the  rule  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as — 

And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  oonveii- 
in  regard  to  the  fire,  tnat  in  the  month  of  August  yon  staid  in  the 
parlor  instead  of  goix^  into  the  court  room? 
A-  Wdl,  now,  I  will  teU  you — 
Q.  The  mcmth  of  August  isn't  a  very  cold  month  ? 
A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  condition 
ihe  judge  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  eonld  get 
iiSto  tnat  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control.  We 
t  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  him  from  drinking  more  we  could 
along,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  charge  of  him, 
he  got  up  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  still  and  we 
old  get  aloi^;  and  I  think  the  hotel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
iQght  we  could  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
|l  was  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  the  hotel  parlor  was  afterwards 
landed  upon  by — ^I  don't  rememoer  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Web- 
kr  or  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  dont  re^ 
iotember  that. 

Q.    During  the  proceedings  how  did  Judge  Cox  act  when  you  went 
jDnwithhim? 

A.    Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didnt  lay;  I 
Unpiy  can  teil  you  that  he  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 

Q.    Was  he  sleepy? 
-  A.    He  aometimes  was  not  sleepy  enough  ;  he  said  too  mndi. 
48 
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Q.     Well,  I  have  seen  him  when  he  haa  be 

iquor. 
Q.     Not  80  much  eo  at  that  time  ?    A.     Yet 
Q.     But  EtiU  you  would  call  liim  intoxicatec 
Q.     Whereabouts?    A.     St.  Peter. 
Q.     How  did  you  come  to  be  in  biB  office;  d 

;here  ? 
A.     No,  sir  ;  I  went  in  there  because  he  inv 
Q.     Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  hii 
Q.     Y'lu  had  no  particular  business  there? 
A.     No  businesB  whatever. 
Q.     Did  he  have  anything  to  show  you  whil 
A.     He  entertained  me  awhile  with  some  ne 
Q.     What  kind  of  papers?     A.     Hluatrated 
Q.    What  kind  of  illustrations? 
Mr.  Arctandek.     We  object  to  that. 
Mr.  Brisbin.     We  object  to  that ;  it  is  takir 
Q.     He  was  intoxicated  at  this  time  ? 
A.     He  was,  to  some  extent ;  he  had  been  d 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  don't  know  that  I  ca 

kind  of  illustrations.     The  gentlemen  object  t< 
Mr.  Bri^bin.     It  is  taking  up  time. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  your  ostensibli 
Mr.  Allis.     Well,  we  withdraw  the  objectio 
Mr.  Arctander.  '  We  would  rather  have  thi 

uation  which  has  been  thrown  out. 
Q.     Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  they  withdr 

nay  state  what  the  class  of  illustrations  was,  i 

you? 
A.     I  think  they  were  a  foreign  publication- 
Q.     Well,  were  they  obscene  i>r  othermse. 
A.     No,  sir;  I  judge  not,  they  were  aonieth 

jomething  similar  to  our  Police  Gazette;  thai 

icription  i  can  give  of  them. 
y.     He  had  a  large  quantity  of  thera  ? 
A.     He  had  several  of  them, 
y.     Now,  at  this  time  when  you  met  him  th 

you  were  passing  along  with  your  lantern,  yoi 

what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
A.     1  heard  a  noise  which  attracted  my  atte 

ing  to  get  on  the  walk,  I  suppose,  and  it  attra 

turned  my  lantern  that  way. 
tA.     Was  he  able  to  get  up  on  the  walk  with' 
A.     I  didn't  wait  to  see;  I  assisted  him  up. 

ind  I  was  rather  attracted  by  his  appearance  i 
y.     How  lar  was  that  from  the  hotel?     A. 
Q.     Was  where  you  met  him  between  the  C( 
A.     No,  sir,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  to« 

ion  from  tlie  hotel  and  from  the  court  house. 

By  Air.  ARCTA.NDdR. 

ti.  i  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  L«dgerwoc 
/ery  dark  night? 

A.     It  was. 

y.  It  Wiia  a  night  in  which  you  might  ha' 
^oardelf,  witujut  tne  asjistAace  oi  a  lauo^ra  ? 
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A.    I  did  not  state  that  it  was  necessary,  I  think,  but  I  did  state  that 

IS  proper.    And  I  may  have  stated  tliat  as  a  matter  of  aggravation  ; 

when  he  came  up  here  to  look  aftei*  the  question  of  his  impeach- 

t  and  tried  to  prevent  it,  that,  right  under  our  face  he  was  guilty  of 

conduct.    I  may  have  stated  that.     I  presume  likely  I  did. 

Did  you  not  state  that  he  bad  dDne  that  after  the  proceedings 

n  the  impeachment  had  commenced — after  the  investigation  by  the 

had  eoixfmenced  ? 

I  won't  say  I  did.    I  think  it  was  after  the  session  had  com- 
nced,  and  he  came  up  here.     You  know  it  was  spoken  about  that  he 
to  be  impeached.     1  presume  I  did  Htate  that  ne  did  that  after  he 
advised  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  his  impeachment,  and  when 
came  up  here  to  look  after  that  matter.     I  don't  think  I  stMed  it  was 
r  the  investigation  was  commenced,  but  after  he  had  come  up  here, 
after  his  impeachment  was  spoken  of,  and  when  he  came  up  here  to 
after  that,  it  was  staged  that  he  came  up  here  to  look  after  the 
ter  ;  and  indeed,  as  I  recollect  the  evidence,  it  showed  that  he  knew 
t  that;  but  I  may  have  stated  that  it  was  after  he  came  up  here  to 
after  that  matter,  and  when  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  when 
impeachment  was  threatened,  that  he  went  and  did  these  things  ; 
that,  I  thought,  showed — well,  I  thought  it  was  wrong.    I  remem« 
that  I  objected  to  the  striking  out  of  that  clause. 
,  Q.    You  made  a  very  strenuous  argument  upon  that? 
A.    Well,  I  objected  ;  and  sometimes  I  am  pretty  earnest. 
Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  I  noticed  that. 

The  Witness.    Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Arctander,  if  you  desire  dates, 
pers,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  all  these  papers  in  my  office, 
I  will  send  anything  to  you  that  you  may  wish.       . 
Senator  Powers.    Q.    I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only  reason 
it  Ae  case  you  have  reference  to  was  not  settled,  was  on  account,  of 
intoxication  of  the  Judge  ? 
A.   Oh,  I  am  sure  there  was  no  other  reason. 
Q.    No  other  reason  ? 

A.    None,  whatever.    I  regretted  it  very  much,  because  it  made  me 
trip  home  and  back,  and  the  others  expressed  themselves  eaually  so. 
ft.    Did  yon  hear  any  objection  at  that  time  on  the  ground  that  it 
not  the  usual  time  fer  holding  court  ? 

.    Oh,  no;  there  was  no  such   objection.      The  reason  that  they 
ped,  beyond  any  question,  was  simply  because  the  Judge  was  not 
to  decide  as  to  matters  that  required  the  exercise  of  his  intellect. 
Q.    Both  parties  agreed  to  that  ? 

A.    There  was  no  doubt  about  that.    That  was  the  sole  ground  upon 
Inch  it  was  put,  and  I  never  heard  of  anything  else. 
Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  would  have  had  to  make  another  trip  up  to  make  a  motion 
a  new  trial,  wouldn't  you  ? 

A.  I  would  if  it  had  not  been  made  there;  and  as  I  tell  you,  I  don't 
ember  about  that.  But  if  it  had  not  been  made  there  (which  would 
be  the  ordinary  course)  I  would  have  had  to  come  back  for  that 
as  I  would  for  the  second. 

M.   D.   COLLESTER. 

Ivomas  a  wit&ess  in  behalf  of  the  State,  testified : 
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BV  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

This  testimony  is  directed  to  article  two. 

DIBBCT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Coluxs. 

Q.    You  may  state  you  residence  and  occupation? 

A.    I. live  at  Waseca,  this  State;  my  business  is  that  of  a 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  reapondent.  Judge  Cox? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    I  think  I  have  known  him  about  five  yeare. 

Q.    Were  you  practicing  law  in  the  month  of  March^  1879»  at  Waaec 

A.    I  was  air. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  term  of  court  held  there  by  Judge  Cox^  fl 
Judge  Lord  ? 

A.    I  recollect  there  was  one  held  by  him. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  Judge  Lord  was  sick,  that  Judge  Oox  chi 
down  out  of  his  district,  to  hold  that  term  ? 

A-    Yes,  sir. 

-  Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  court  the  conditicm  of  Judge  Cox  aa  to  ii 
briety  during  that  term  of  court,  take  it  from  the  beginnii]^? 

A.  I  noticed  only  one  occasion  when  I  thought  that  Judge  Qr 
was  ''  a  little  off  his  faase^'  as  they  say.  There  was  only  one  oocaaM 
that  I  remember  when  I  thought  Judge  Cox  was  the  worse  for  liaa<tt* 

Ql    On  one  occasion  you  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  liquor  r 

A* '  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  then  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  cause? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    What  case  was  it? 

A.    It  was  the  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman. 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  attorney  was  upon  the  other  side? 

A.    B.  S.  Lewis. 

Q.  You  were  trying  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Levis  for  tlM 
defendant? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter,  wlfll 
transpired,  and  all  about  it? 

A.  The  case  lasted  several  days,  I  think;  I  don't  remember  the  daM 
exactly,  it  was  somewhere  near  the  3d  or  4th  of  April  if  I  resDembei 
right.  It  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  April  if  I  rememDer  right.  If  I  re- 
member right  Power  was  on  the  stand  being  cross-examined  that  moiB- 
ing  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  we  sat  in  front  of  tne  Judge's  desk;  Mr.  Leiril 
was  near  the  Judge  I  think,  and  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  went  up  to 
the  right  of  the  desk,  the  Judge  sitting  at  the  left  of  Mr.  liswis,  and 
leaned  on  the  end  of  the  desk;  and  got  up  very  near  the  witness  ani 
badgered  the  witness  a  good  deal  on  cross-examination.  He  was  my 
witnioss,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  following  him  up  pretty  sharp,  and  l 
thoueht  unreasonably  so,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  not  to  pat^ 
sue  the  witness  as  he  was  doing.  He  got  clear  up  in  the  fi»ce  of  tbi 
witness  and  had  his  finger  pointed  almost  into  his  eyes  and  I  objected  to 
it,  at  least,  I  spoke  to  the  counsel,  and  asked  him  not  to  pursue  the  wit- 
ness in  that  way;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  me,  and  I  arose  and  ai 
dressed  the  court  and  njoaertook  to  get  the  attiQiutioa  of  the  qd«(|.  Ml 
fiiiled  to  do  so. 
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Q.    fbrifiiat reason? 

A.    Well,  either  the  court  did  not  aee  me  or  wish  to. 
Q.    How  £ir  off  were  you  ? 

A.    I  was  I  should  tiiink  probably  fifteen  feet  from  the  conrt. 
Q.    Well,  go  on. 

A.    And  I  then  saw  that  the  Judge  was  at  any  rate  sleepy  and  did 
[not  hear  me,  and  I  got  a  little  out  of  patience  with  the  way  the  witness 
was  being  examined,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  passed  right  by  the  end  of  the  table,  np  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  ^^  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recess 
ifcrawhile."    Said  I  "  the  court  is  suddenly  sleepy,"  or  something  to 
that  effect,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  said,  at  any  rate  I  said  I  thought 
Ihad  better  make  a  sham  motion  of  some  kind  and  ask  him  not  to  op* 
it,  and  that  I  would  deem  it  a  favor  if  he  would  not.    He  said  tut 
would  not.    At  the  same  time  we  agreed  that  in  order  that  it  should 
notappear  strange  to  the  jury  we  would  continue  to  examine  the  wit- 
ness fiur  a  few  moments  longer;  and  not  make  the  motion  immediately. 
itAxMl  in  the  course  of  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  after  that  I  arose  and 
addressed  the  court  and  said  that  we  needed  a  witness  from  some  plaoe, 
I  think  I  said  from  Janes  ville  or  Mankato,  which  was  true,  we  dia,  but 
;did  not  immediately  need  him,  not  at  that  time;  did  not  tell  him  an 
tbdolute  falsehood  about  it  but  said  we  should  need  a  witness  from 
Jncsville  or  Mankato,  and  asked  that  we  take  a  recess  for  a  couple  of 
-liOQTs.    The  reply  that  the  Judge  made  was  exactly  in  these  words,— I 
.nmember  exactly  what  he  said.    He  heard  me  when  I  addressed  him 
ftat  time*   .He  said,  ^^  This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding.'"    That  was  his 
I  met  lai^nage.    1' This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding;"  to  stop  a  case 
I  right  in  Uie  middle  of  it  to  send  off  to  get  a  witness.    Well,  I  told  him 
I  as  the  case  was  in  the  shape  it  was,  we  should  be  unable  to  proceed,  and 
[  triced  to  be  allowed  to  wait  until  that  witness  arrived.    But  the  Judge 
>  hesitated  and  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  motion  for  a  recess  or  adjourn- 
laent,  until  Mr.  Lewis  arose  and  said  that  he  would  not  oppose  it.    He 
ttid  it  was  sometimes  an  accommodation  to  counsel  to  have  a  case  stop  > 
i  ff  to  take  a  recess;  it  would  be  to  him  fsometime,  and  he  presumed  it 
:  irould  be  to  me,  hence,  he  would   not  oppose  it.    And  upon  that  the 
Judge  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  willing, 
*  fe  would  allow  it  to  be  done.    He  turned  around  and  spoke  to  the  jury, 
Mhng  them  not  to  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  the  oaae, 
and  then  the  recess  was  taken. 
Q.    For  what  length  of  time? 

A.  Well,  I  cant  tell  that;  I  know  I  only  asked  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
asd  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recess  was  taken  for  two  hours;  but! 
wouldn't  say  positiv^y  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  the  appearance  of  the  Judge  at  that  tiine;  I 
mean  his  physical  appearance  ? 
A.  Well,  the  Judge  was,  I  thought,  at  the  time  under  the  influence 
i  of  Uquor.  He  was  aleepy,  and  whether  he  was  asleep  or  not  when  I 
I  &st  addressed  him,  I  don't  know,  but  certainly  he  had  his  eyes  closed. 
I  He  sat  with  his  side  toward  me  so  that  I  had  a  profile  view  and  his  back 
j  pntiy  turned  to  the  jury,  diagonally  to  the  jury,  about  half  way 
I  amand,  presenting  a  profile  view  to  me. 

Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  court  why  you  made  this  motion. 
A.    WdDL  I  made  it  because  I  thought  the  Judge  was  unable  to  go  on 
with  the  business  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  in. 
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Q.  The  court  was  then  adjourned ;  you  think  a  recess  was  takeafhr 
about  two  hours;  was  there  afternoon  session  ? 

A  If  I  remember  right,  the  judge  went  in  in  the  afternoon  about 
half  past  one  or  two  o'clock;  I  won't  say  positively  about  that.  If  I  ie» 
member  right  he  went  in  about  half  past  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  oouii 
was  adiourned  again  until  evening. 

Q.    Why  was  it  adjourned  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  was  not  present  whCT 
the  court  went  in,  if  it  did  at  all  in  the  afternoon;  I  don't  know  that  it 
did.     I  heard  it  did;  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.     Didn't  you  expect  a  term  of  court  that  afternoon? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  there  would  be  one  or  not.  The 
court,  if  I  remember  right,  took  a  recess  for  two  hours  and  it  waant 
opened  then,  and  I  didn't  know  when  the-  Judge  would  come  in.  I 
don't  think  I  had  any  notice  that  the  Judge  was  going  in. 

Q.    When  did  you  next  see  the  Judge? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  The  case  was  continued  to  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.    At  what  place  did  you  see  him  first  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  I  saw  him  at  the  hotel. 

Q.    In  his  room?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Ijcwis  with  you  ? 

A.  He  was;  I  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  I  met  the  Judge  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  them  at  that  time,  if  any? 
•  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can't  tell  in  detail  what  it  was,  but  I 
remember  that  the  Judge  remarked,  that  he  was  going  down  to  the 
court  house  and  that  the  case  must  go  right  along;  that  it  wouldn't  do  to 
lose  any  more  time  on  this  matter.  I  know  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with 
it  that  evening,  and  he  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  we  must  get 
along  with  this  business.  I  don't  know  what  other  conversation  was 
had;  I  can't  remember  all  the  details  of  this  conversation.  In  fact  there 
wasn't  very  much  conversation. 

Q.    Did  you  go  on  with  the^case  that  night? 

A.    We  aid  sir. 

Q.    State  why  you  did  not  want  to  go  on  with  the  case? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with  it,  I  am  sure 
I  am  never  very  anxious  to  try  cases  at  night;  to  teU  the  truth,  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  it  in  any  case,  I  never  like  to  try  cases  day- 
times and  nights,  too,  because  sometimes  they  run  late  into  the  night.  I 
don't  know  but  there  might  have  been  some  other  reason.  I  didnt 
think  Judge  Cox  was  unfit  at  that  time  to  go  on  with  the  case;  I  dont 
think  I  had  that  impression,  I  certainly  have  not  now  any  recollection  • 
that  I  had  that  impression  at  the  time  I  met  him  at  the  door, — that  he 
was  not  fit  to  on  with  the  case. 

Q.     Now,  how  was  he  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  unusual  in  his  appearancte  the  next 
morning  from  what  he  had  been  all  the  time  previous.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liqour,  I  don't  think  lie  was.  If 
he  was  certainly  I  did  not  notice  it,  I  don't  remember  any  other  time 
during  the  term  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in  my.  judg< 
ment. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  time  in  court;  did  you  see  the  Judge  about 
the  streets  of  Waseca? 
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A.  I  saw  him  on  the  streets  of  Waseca;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drinking  any  ? 

'^  A.  I  never  saw  him  drink  but  once,  that  I  remember  of  and  that  was 
.in  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  Wen,  I  thiuk  he  had  been  there  about  a  week  or  ten  days  then, 
probably. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  there  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  After  court  adjourned  ?    A.    After  court  adjourned, 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  stayed  ?    A.    I  do  not. 

•    Q.  You  saw  him  drink  some  beer  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  drink  some  beer,  and  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  with 
it 

Q.  Nowyouleft  him  there,  did  you?    A.    I  left  him  there. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  was  an  attorney  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  was  tried 
there  at  the  Waseca  county  term  ? 

A.    Quite  a  number. 

Q.  You  was  in  court  there  almost  every  day  during  that  term  of 
court,  was  you  not? 

A.    I  was  there  every  day. 

Q.  Every  day  you  was  in  court,  when  you  did  not  have  business, 
did  you  sit  'around  there  and  listen  to  the  other  proceedings  ? 

A.    Not  very  much. 

Q*  But  there  was  no  day  you  was  not  in  court  and  saw  the  judge 
{Rooeed  with  business? 

A  I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  day  but  what  I  was  there  on  some 
business  or  other. 

'  Q.    Now,  on  the  2nd  day,  wasn't  you  interested  in  that  Rasmerson 
oae. 

A    I  was, 

Q.  You  tried  that  with  Mr.  Brownell  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  day 
of  April? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  the  Judge,  in 
bis  appearance,  manner,  action,  conduct  or  language  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all;  I  remember  it  distinctly  for  the  reason  that  I  re- 
memher  while  I  was  trying  the  case  the  Judge  walked  out  to  the  stove 
lod  stood  there,  and  I  walked  out  X)ast  the  Judge,  and  he  made  this  re- 
mark to  me;  he  said:  "This  looks  like  an  up-hill  case  for  you:"  said  I, 
^'I  goess  not,  I  think  it  is  all  right."  He  laughed  as  he  said  it.  I  know 
at  that  time  there  was  nothing  tlie  matter  with  him. 

Q.  Then  this  Power  case  was  taken  up,  and  they  went  on  examining 
Power  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  against  Fuller  had  been  taken 
up. 

A-    Yes. 

Q.  And  during  that  afternoon  he  was  perfectly  sober  in  your  judg- 
ment? .  . 
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A.  Well,  in  our  southem  Minnesota  practice  ;  and  I  dont  know  that 
at  any  place  except  at  St.  Paul,  we  don't  do  business  that  way.  As  yop 
are  aware  the  court  is  always  open  for  such  business,  and  we  notice  aiyr 
thing  ;that  can  be  done  before  the  court  at  such  time,  and  notify  iu 
judge  of  the  time,  or  else  get  an  order  from  him  to  show  cause,  one  cc 
the  other  of  those,  at  a  given  time  to  do  a  given  thing.  In  this  case,  if 
I  had  my  books,  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  an  order  to  show  cause  as 
a  notice  ;  it  was  one  or  the  other.  This  case  was  set  for  this  time  and  a 
notice  given,  and  I  got  there  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  set,  and  wa 
proceeded  a  certain  distance,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.    And  adjourned  because  the  Judge  was  not  able  to  go  on? 

A.  That  was  the  only  ground  of  adjournment;  that  we  had  to  was  i^ 
matter  that  was  regretted  by  all  of  us,aU  of  us  being  some  distance  from 
home. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  this  was  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Arctander,  but  if  I  had  known  beforaj 
leaving  home  I  could  have  told  exactly  the  day,  because  my  booknj 
would  show. 

Q.    Are  you  not  mistaken  about  your  coming  up  there,  early  in  thflii 
morning.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  came  up  there  oefore  supper,  and 
stopped  at  the  Nicollet  house  for  supper?  I 

A.  No,  sir;  I  feel  very  sure  that  that  is  not  correct.  I  feel  verv  sural 
that  I  came  up  on  the  night  train  and  that  when  I  met  Mr.  W  ebberi 
and  Mr.  Thompson, — I  met  Mr.  Webber  and  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mnj 
Pierce  there, — and  I  think  one  or  more  of  them  came  on  the  evening-: 
before,  but  I  came  on  the  night  train,  and  got  there  early  in  the  mom-j 
ing,  I  feel  very  sure.  I  don't  think  I  can  be  mistaken  in  that,  t  cannot 
be  very  well. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  not  prepared  to  swear  of  your  own  knowledge  thai  I 
Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  this  matter  coming  up  before  him  ? 

A.    No,  I  will  state 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  object  to  that  question,  if  the  court  pleaae.  > 
The  law  provides  that  the  district  court  shall  always  be  open,  and  it  1 
always,  is  open  if  the  judge  is  in  a  condition  to  do  business,  and  it  is  | 
wholly  immaterial  whether  Judge  Cox  had  any  notice  of  that.    We 
make  this  point  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  that 
fact. 

The  Witness.    Allow  me  to  state,  Mr.  Arctander,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge.    The  way  this  thing  is  invariably  done  in 
our  place  is  this,  I  never  give  this  notice  myself;  I  have  a  clerk  who 
does.     I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  I  came  up  here,  but  our  rule  \ 
of  practice  is,  that  a  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  or  rather,  ; 
first,  we  generally  get  from  the  judge  the  time  that  will  be  convenient, 
but  if  the  notice  is  given  to  the  opposite  attorney,  our  invariable  rule  is  \ 
to  notify  the  judge,  so  as  not  to  get  there  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  at 
home;  but  still,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  do  it  myself — 

Q.    You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  done  in  this  instance  or  not? 

A.    No,  that  is  our  rule,  but  I  cannot  say,  in  this  case,  whether  that 
was  given,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  mean  you  did  not  give  it  personally  7 
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• 
A.    I  did  noteive  it  personally;  it  was  given  in  our  office,  and  that 
e  our  invariable  rule. 

Mr.  Arctander.    If  that  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  it  shoidd 
settled,  and  was  given  by  the  judge,  the  order  would  be  on  file  in 
€  clerk's  office? 

A.    Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so. 
Q.    When  you  came  up  there  and  met  Judge  Cox  first,  do  you  re- 

E ember  of  having  any  conversation,  in  which  he  stated  to  you  that  he 
id  just  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that.     I   won't  say  anything  about  it,  for  I 
t  remember  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Cox  first  refused  to  go  on  with  the 
matter  at  that  time  ? 

A.    No;  Judge  Cox  was  ready  to  go  on  when  we  left. 

Q.    When  what? 

A.  When  we  adjourned  and  separated.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
tte  Judge's  wishes  that  we  did  so. 

Q-  Was  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rule  promulgated  in  that  dis- 
liict,  to  the  effect  that  no  business  would  be  taken  up  except  at  certain 
^Kcial  terms  that  were  fixed  for  the  different  counties  ? 

A.  I  know  of  no  such  rule,  I  don't  live  in  the  district,  you  know, 
Imt  I  know  of  no  such  rule. 

Q.    Had  you  not  received  a  printed  notice  similar  to  this,  [handing 
iliitness  a  paper]  as  well  as  the  other  attorneys  in  the  district,  several 
rames  when  there  were  new  terms  fixed. 

I   A.    I  never  saw  such  a  rule  as  this  before.     I  don't  doubt  but  what 
fiiere  was  such  issued  but  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  never  saw  such. 

Q.  You  had  no  communication  from  Judge  Cox  at  any  term  before 
lliat  in  r^ard  to  similar  rules  whether  written  or  printed  ? 

A    No,  I  never  heard  that  he  has  such  a  rule. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  had  special  terms  of  court  every  month,'  in 
•very  county,  the  more  prominent  counties,  to  hear  such  matters  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  spoke  to  the  Judge 
ibout  hearing  this  matter,  in  the  hotel  parlor,  that  you  told  him  that 
the  case  was  substantially  agreed  upon  between  you,  and  that  there 
wovld  he  no  trouble  about  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  How  many  amendments  were  there  proposed  in  the  case,  do  you 
icmember? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.    Were  there  many  or  few  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  a  case  that  it  took  some  time  to  settle,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con.  I  do  not  remember  the  num- 
te. 

Q.  Were  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  amendments  pro- 
posed in  the  case? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that.  If  I  had  notice  in  my  office  I  could  have 
broi^ht,  and  I  presume  the  other  counsel  could  bring  the  very  amend- 
QientB  in  the  very  words. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  counsel  had  not,  after  the 
amendments  were  proposed,  stipulated  or  agreed  to  a  good  deal  of  it  ? 

A    Oh,  I  have  no  aoubt;  that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  may 
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A.  Oh,  there  was  erratic  talk,  incoherent 
was  no  necessity  for  it,  and  no  propriety  at  al 
generally  uneasy,  nervous,  eccentric  movemer 
to  Judge  Cox  when  he  was  sober. 

Q.  At  this  particular  time,  the  only  time  y 
interrupted  you  at  all,  was  in  regard  to  these 

A.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  writ  of  attachni 
ber  about  it. 

Q.  la  it  not  a  fact,  Judge  Severance,  that  ! 
to  the  introduction  o'  this  attachment  paper? 

A.  Mr.  Cole  made  an  objection  to  the  intro 
the  attachment  paper — 

Q.  I  know  that,  but  didn't  he  make  a  sepa 
he  didn't  make  a  general  objection  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  make  a  a 
one,  ae  it  was  ofl'ered. 

Q.  Didn't  he,  at  the  time  he  objected  to  th 
ify  the  grounds  upon  which  he  objected,  a 
these  preceding  papers. 

A.  Mr,  Cole  objected  to  the  papers  generall 
were  all  immaterial,  I  think.  I  think  he  did 
ticular  objections  to  the  papers,  and  I  think  p 
attachment. 

Q^  Wasn't  this  one  of  those  that  he  pointe< 
to? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  he  pointed  out  particular 
attachment. 

Q.  Wasnt  that  JudgeCox'sremarkwhenh 
immediately  following  that  objection  by  himl 

A.  I  think  very  likely.  The  iiret  time  Jn 
of  attachment  was  at  the  time  that  it  was  o: 
was  made. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  then,  "  Let  me  see  that  p 
mark,  when  General  Cole  made  that  objection 

A.  I  don't  know,  I  have  no  recollection  ab 
cular  objections  that  you  aeked  me  about  that 
but  one  surety. 

Q.     It  had  but  one  surety  ? 

A.  It  iiad  but  one  surety,  I  am  not  certain 
out  the  objection  or  whether  I  made  the  obje< 
it  was  embraced  in  the  objection  anyway. 

Q.  And  did  not  Jmlge  Cox  at  that  time  sa 
if  that  was  the  case,  if  the  objections  made  by 
why  there  was  any  necessity  lor  going  on  witJ 
that  was  decisive  of  the  case  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  langua 
opinion,  that  undertaking  was  not  goo<l  tor 
that  it  ought  to  defeat  the  case. 

Q.  But  you  think  he  used  also  the  exp 
deuced  or  internal  paper,"  at  that  time? 

A.     What  is  your  question, sir? 

ij.  You  tbink  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  n 
mark,  "  Who  drew  that  deuced,  oi  inferoal  pa 

A.    Tliat  he  made  oath  ? 
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^  Q,    Well,  will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  not? 
A.    I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that 

pted  the  proceedings. 
Q.    You  will  not  swear  positively  that  Judge  Cox  refused  to  settle 

case  until  he  had  examined  his  written  charge  ? 
"A.    I  wont  say  that,  or  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  written  charge 
but  I  uriU  say  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  interrupted  the 
"ngs  in  the  case;  I  will  say  that  positively. 
Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  afterwards  when  that  matter  or  case  was  finally 
"ed  or  allowed,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge,  was  changed  to  con- 
with  Judge  Cox's  views,  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  appears  in 
settled  case  now  ? 
A.    No;  before  the  jury  went  out  I  had  written  down  every  word,  and 
"ge  Cox  agreed  to  it,  and  the  other  side  agreed  to  it,  and  tne  case  was 
ed  substantially  on  that  basis. 
Q.    It  was  settled  up  in  Brown  County  before  you  came  down  ? 
A.    Mr.  Arctander,  before  the  jury  went  out,  as  you  are  aware,  under 
statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  take  his  exceptions  ;  he  has  not 
[inatter  of  right  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  we  went  to  work  and  took 
Cox's  charge,  and  read  it  over  seriatim  before  the  jury  went  out. 
jury  were  kept  sitting  in  the  room  ;  it  was  about  midnight,  or  one 
two  in  the  morning,  but  still  I  insisted — 
Q.    At  midnight;  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  then  ? 
A-    That  was  on  the  trial. 

Q.    At  that  time  he  was  sober;  we  don't  want  to  get]this  thing  mixed? 

A.    I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  all  through 

trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was.     I  saw  nothing  to  make  me  think 

the  contrary;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  your  Question.     Before  the 

^  went  out,  the  iury  were  kept  sitting  there,  and  I  read  over  Judge 

'3  charge  in  wnting,  and  the  requeste  asked  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 

ebber  on  the  one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other,  and  read  over  the  re- 

which  Judge  Cox  allowed  and  disallowed,  and  I  took  exceptions 

r^ular  form,  seriatim,  and  wrote  it  down  in  pencil.    We  did   not 

the  Judge  settle  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  it  was 

led. 

-Q,    Where  is  that?    A.    I  don't  know. 
Q.    The  Judge  has  it  now,  hasn't  he? 
[  A.    I  presume  likely  it  is  in  my  papers  in  Winona.    I   presume  it 

Q.    Now,  didn't  that  agree  with  the  Judge's  "minutes  on  that  point  as 

tlie  latter  part  of  the  charge? 

A.    I  kept  the  minutes  that  we  agreed  upon,  and  ^nobody  else  that  I 
ember  of. 

{  Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  Judge's  charge,  he  had  that  down  in  writing,  had 
bnot? 

L  A.    No,  Mr.  Arctander,  the  Judge's  charge — I  made  very  lengthy  re- 
pests  or  considerable  requests,  and  the  other  side  made  considerable  re- 
jpests.    The  Judge  gave  part,  modified  part,  refused  part,  and  he  gave 
bme  of  his  own. 
I  Q.    And  he  gave  some  of  his  own  ?    A.     Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.    Now,  wasn't  it,  as  to  some  of  his  own,  that  the  dispute  was  in  the 
bpfcd  parlor  in  Saint  Peter  ? 

I  A.  If  he.  says  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  don't  remember 
fte  ooatraiy  ;  but  it  was  as  to  those  and  other  matters,  and  I  would  not 
Inetend  to  give  everything  about  it,  Mr.  Arctander. 
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L.     All  such   papers,  are  subject  tot 

icnator  Crooks.     I  submit  whether  tl 

Ir.  Manager  Hhikh.  It  having  been  h' 

)  this  the  managers  have  not  consider 

ion.     We  have  cunsitlered  it  iinnmtei 

[.     Are  you  positive,  Judge,  that  tht 

'  deuced  "  papers  ? 

L.     I  think  the  words  that  he  used,  ii 

lit  were  a  deuced  thing,  such  as  he  had 

le  knew. 

I.     But  you  are  positive  that  he  8W 

"infernal,"  or  anything? 

L.    Sicore  t    No,  air. 

X.     \Vell,  that  would  be  swearing,  wo 

L.     No,  sir,  nut  according  to  any  mor; 

lut,  it  would  not. 

\.    Now,  isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that 

Judge  interfered  with  you  at  all? 
L.     No,  sir,  he  came  in  and  took  up  t 
;hree  times  after  that,  and  went  throi 
X.     Went  through  the  same  performa 
L.     Yes,  sir. 
X.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  kept  i 

he  not? 
L.     No,  air. 
I.    He  did  not  ? 

k.  No,  sir;  not  incessantly,  I  would 
1,  that  we  had  difficulty  about,  the  i 
les,  as  many  as  three,  I  think,  pre 
itively,  we  didn't  pay  much  attentior 
;et  the  case  closed  and  get  away  and 
undertook  to  say  anything  about  it  n 
je  decided  there,  we  wimled  to  get  a' 
I.  And  waa  there  any  other  point  tl 
nine  in  the  case  ? 

I.  I  dont  recollect  of  any  now.  I  di 
}.  Now,  his  state  was  so  at  that  tin 
rt  room  and  was  observing,  would  ni. 
L.     I  think  so. 

I.     Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Pierce,  in 
nk  at  the  time  ? 
L.     Crazy  ? 
1.     Yes,  sir. 

..  Why,  he  didn't  act  like  a  maniac. 
ds  upon  what  a  man  means  bv  "craz; 
|.  Was  he  terribly  drunk;  wliat  you 
..  Do  you  mean  in  the  conr»  room,  i 
'.     [  mean  in  the  court  nK)ni. 

I  mean  that  in  the  court  room  Ji 

influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.     1 

icil  out  and  walked  in;   and   I  dit 

I't  pay  auy  attention  to  that.     I  cou 

I  know  what  my  impression  was  a 
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[■  Q.    Do  yon  icmember  anything  about  that  notice,  whether  yon  did 

pot  make  sodi  a  notice  at  the  time  ? 

I    A.    Mr.  Thompson  and  myeelf  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time, 

h-for  instance,  when  we  first  went  there  we  expected  that  the  case  would 

)be  settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  with  Judjge  Cox,  and 

|l  may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be 

jhken  up  on  anotiner  day;  I  don't  know  about  that.    But,  permit  me 

^  say,  ^Ir.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through  there  that  nobodTun- 

jdferstood  that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.    We  all  felt,  and  au  the 

pitomeys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 

I   Q.    But  as  to  the  notice  yon  have  no  (Ustinct  recollection  as  to  any 

^jQch  notice  being  given  ? 

I    A.    Oh,  I  don't  know.    Mr.  Thopapson  and  I,  before  the  breaking  up 

^  this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  don't 

remember  whether  we  did  or  not. 

I    Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  &ot,  that  case 

Ib  not  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 

I    A.    I  don't  remember. 

I    Q.    You  dont  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  August  that  you 

pare  therp  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 
I  ^  Q.    Theie  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  of  couvt  at 
fiiattime? 

!  A.  Mv  impression  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  general 
i«r  special  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  was  noticed  for  that  day,  and 
»rely — 

I    Q.    Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it  ? 

i    A.    Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Minnesota  we  notice  on  a  given 
; Ay,  that  has  been  the  rule  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as — 
I    ^.    And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  oonven- 
Bce  ia  T^ard  to  the  fire,  that  in  the  month  of  August  yon  staid  in  the 
Intel  parlor  instead  of  going  into  the  court  room? 

A.    Well,  now,  I  wiU  tell  yon — 

Qt.    The  month  of  August  isn't  a  very  cold  month  ? 

A.  I  have  an  indistim^  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  condition 
if  the  judge  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  could  get 
^  iilto  tiiat  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control.  VVe 
'ftought  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  him  from  drinking  more  we  could 
get  along,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  charge  of  him, 
and  he  got  up  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  still  and  we 
would  get  along;  and  I  think  the  hotel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
fboiight  we  could  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
it  was  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  the  hotel  parlor  was  afterwards 
derided  upon  by — ^I  don't  rememoer  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Web- 
ler  or  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  don^  re^ 
member  that. 

Q.  During  the  proceedings'  how  did  Judge  Cox  act  when  you  went 
mwiih  him? 

A.  Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didn^  aay;  I 
iBRply  can  teil  you  that  he  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 

Q.    Was  he  sleepy? 

A.    He  sametimea  was  not  sleepy  enough  ;  he  said  too  mnch. 
48 
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r  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
of  the  case  of  the  State  against  Lo( 

During  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

Yes,  it  was  during  the  trial  of 
h.     Judge  Dickinson  was  on  the  hi 

It  was  during  a  term  of  court  in 
was  held  by  Judge  Dickinson  for  I 

Yes,  sir.  Judm  Dickiiison  had 
had  been  counael  for  Tjoumis  befor 

Was  he  drunk  or  sober? 

Well,  at  times  during  the  three  c 
there  trying  that  case,  I  saw  him  vi 
jr. 

You  were  there  three  or  four  daj 

I  was  there  as  mucli  as  that. 

And  you  saw  him  at  different  ti 
.  in  that  condition  ? 

I  did. 

You  may  state  the  degree  of  into 

Oh,  well,  he  was  so  much  intox 
would  notice  it  at  once  and  recogn: 
;her  to  much. 

He  was  having  a  spree  wasn't  he 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  he  ■ 
ng  those  three  or  four  days. 

Was  he  in  and  about  the  court  r< 

I  did  not  see  him  in  the  court-r< 

Where  did  you  see  him?    A.     I 

When  was  this,  did  you  say  ? 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1880. 

Have  you  seen  him  at  any  other 

Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have  ;  I 
evidently  been  drinking,  at  anothe 

What  was  he  doing? 

When  he  was  holding  court  ther 

Had  come  up  to  Mankato  to  hoi 

Yes. 

Was  he  then  dnmk  or  sober? 

When  he  came  up  he  was  sobei 
until  the  last  day.  He  had  a 
and  my  recollection  is  that  that  vn 
day.  I  had  tried  cases  before  hii 
sober  and  gave  no  indication  of  ha\ 
ling.  When  we  were  arguing  that 
drinking  and  was  somewhat  und 
much,  but  he  had  evidently  been 

Did  you  see  biin  afterwards  at 
afterwards,  during  the  day  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ditl  that  d 
icd  there  several  days  after  the  ci 
I  was  away.  I  saw  him  several  t 
,neo,  and  I  avoided  him  because  I 
:.  Akctandeh.  Never  mind  what ; 
le  Witness.  Well,  I  avoided  him 
it  be  hifi  coQdition,  hut  dont  koow 
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A.    I  did  not  state  that  it  was  necessary,  I  think,  but  I  did  state  that 

proper.    And  I  may  have  stated  tliat  as  a  matter  of  aggfavation  ; 

when  he  came  up  here  to  look  after  the  question  of  his  impeach- 

t  and  tried  to  prevent  it,  that,  right  under  our  face  he  was  guilty  of 
„i  conduct.     I  may  have  stated  that.     I  presume  likely  I  did. 
Q,    Did  you  not  state  that  he  had  dane  that  after  tne  proceedings 

n  the  impeachment  had  commenced — after  the  investigation  by  the 
had  commenced  ? 
A.    I  won't  say  I  did.    I  think  it  wa«  after  the  session  had  com- 

ced,  and  he  came  up  here.    You  know  it  was  spoken  about  that  he 

to  be  impeached.     1  presume  I  did  Htate  that  ne  did  that  after  he 

advised  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  his  impeachment,  and  when 
came  up  here  to  look  after  that  matter.     I  don't  think  I  stated  it  was 

r  the  investigation  was  commenced,  but  after  he  had  come  up  here, 

after  his  impeachment  was  spoken  of,  and  when  he  came  up  nere  to 

after  that,  it  was  sta+ed  that  he  came  up  here  to  look  after  the 

itter  ;  and  indeed,  as  I  recollect  the  evidence,  it  showed  that  he  knew 

t  that;  but  I  may  have  stated  that  it  was  after  he  came  up  here  to 

after  that  matter,  and  when  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  when 

impeachment  was  threatened,  that  he  went  and  did  these  things  ; 

that,  I  thought,  showed — ^well,  I  thought  it  was  wrong.    I  remem- 

that  I  objected  to  the  striking  out  of  that  clause. 
Q.    You  made  a  very  strenuous  argument  upon  that? 
A.    Well,  I  objected  ;  and  sometimes  I  am  pretty  earnest. 
Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  I  noticed  that. 
The  Witness.    Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Arctander,  if  you  desire  dates, 

ipers,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  all  these  papers  in  my  oflSice, 

I  will  send  anything  to  you  that  you  may  wish. 
Senator  Powers.    Q.    I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only  reason 

the  case  you  have  reference  to  was  not  settled,  was  on  account,  of 

intoxication  of  the  Judge  ? 
A  Oh,  I  am  sure  there  was  no  other  reason. 
Q.    No  other  reason  ? 

A.  None,  whatever.  I  regretted  it  very  much,  because  it  made  me 
trip  home  and  back,  and  the  others  expressed  themselves  eaually  so. 
Q.    Did  yon  hear  any  objection  at  that  time  on  the  ground  that  it 

not  the  usual  time  fer  holding  court  ? 

.    Oh,  no;  there  was  no  such   objection.      The  reason  that  they 
pped,  beyond  any  question,  was  simply  because  the  Judge  was  not 
to  decide  as  to  matters  that  required  the  exercise  of  his  intellect. 
Q.    Both  parties  agreed  to  that  ? 

A.    There  was  no  doubt  about  that.     That  was  the  sole  ground  upon 
^ch  it  was  put,  and  I  never  heard  of  anything  else. 
Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  would  have  had  to  make  another  trip  up  to  make  a  motion 
a  new  trial,  wouldn't  you  ? 
A.    I  would  if  it  had  not  been  made  there;  and  as  I  tell  you,  I  don't 

ember  about  that.    But  if  it  had  not  been  made  there  (which  would 

be  the  ordinary  course)  I  would  have  had  to  come  back  for  that 

as  I  would  for  the  second. 

M.    D.   OOLLESTER. 

! 

Bwomas  a  wit&ess  in  behalf  of  the  State,  testified : 

[ 
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Bv  Mr.  Manager  Dttkn. 

This  testimony  is  directed  to  article  two. 

DIRBCT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    You  may  state  you  residence  and  occupation? 

A.    I. live  at  Waseca,  this  State;  my  business  is  thai  of  alawTte. 

Q.    Are  you  acaquainted  Trith  the  reapoodent.  Judge  Cox? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    I  think  I  have  known  him  about  five  years. 

Q.    Were  you  practicing  law  in  the  month  of  March^  1879,  «t  Wi 
.  A.    I  was  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  a  term  of  court  held  there  by  Judge  Cox^  fa 
Judge  Lord  ? 

A.    I  recollect  there  was  one  held  by  him. 

Q.    As  I  understand,  Judge  Lord  was  sick,  that  Judge  Oox  cmm 
down  out  of  his  district,  to  hold  that  term  ? 

A.    Y«a,  sir. 

-  Q.    WiU  you  state  to  the  court  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  n 
briety  during  that  term  of  court,  take  it  from  the  beginning?  i 

A.    I  noticed  only  one  occasion  when  I  thou^t  that  Judge  Qsa 
was  '^  a  little  off  his  base''  as  they   say.    There  was  only  one 
that  I  remember  when  I  thought  Judge  Cox  was  the  worse  for  lioii^ 

Q:    On  one  occasion  you  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  liquor? 

A. "  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  then  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  cause? 

A..    He  was. 

Q.    What  case  was  it? 

A.    It  was  the  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman. 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  attorney  was  upon  the  other  side? 

A.    B.  S.  Lewis. 

Q.    You  wure  trying  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Levia  for  Hm 
de&ndant  ? 

A.    Yes,  rir. 

Q.    Now  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  thomatf^r,  wimt 
transpired,  and  all  about  it? 

A.  The  case  lasted  several  days,  I  think;  I  don't  remember  the  daH 
exactly,  it  was  somewhere  near  the  3d  or  4th  of  April  if  I  resnenifaei 
right.  It  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  April  if  I  rememoer  right.  If  I  x» 
member  right  Power  was  on  the  stand  being  cross-examined  thmt  mom- 
ing  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  we  sat  in  front  of  the  Judge's  desk;  Mr.  Lewjl 
was  near  the  Judge  I  thi  nk,  and  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  went  up  to 
the  right  of  the  desk,  the  Judge  sitting  at  the  left  of  Mr.  liewis,  and 
leaned  on  the  end  of  the  desk;  and  got  up  very  near  the  witness  and 
badgered  the  witness  a  good  deal  on  cross-examination*  He  was  mj 
witness,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  foUo^ving  him  up  pretty  sharp,  and  j 
thought  unreasonably  so,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  not  to  ptB» 
sue  the  witness  as  he  was  doing.  He  got  clear  up  in  the  hoe  of  tha 
witness  and  had  his  finger  pointed  almost  into  his  eyes  and  I  objiHsted  to 
it,  at  least,  I  spoke  to  the  counsel,  and  asked  him  not  to  pursue  the  wit- 
ness in  that  way;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  me,  and  I  arose  and  ad« 
dressed  the  court  and  unaertook  to  get  the  attisntioa  o£  tibe  ODwei^  h 
foiled  to  do  so. 
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Q.    Vorwiiat raaon ? 

A.    Welly  either  the  court  did  not  aee  me  or  wish  to. 

Q.    How  feu:  off  were  you? 

A.    I  was  I  should  think  probably  fifteen  feet  from  the  court. 

Q.    Well,  go  on. 

A.  And  I  then  saw  that  the  Judge  was  at  any  rate  sleepy  and  did 
not  hear  me,  and  I  got  a  little  out  of  patience  with  the  way  the  witness 
WB  being  examined,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
Lewis;  paased  right  by  the  end  of  the  table,  up  to  Mr.  I^wis  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  ^'  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recossi 
for  a  while."  Said  I  "  the  court  is  suddenly  sleepy,"  or  something  to 
that  effect,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  said,  at  any  rate  I  said  I  thought 
I  had  better  make  a  sham  motion  of  some  kind  and  ask  him  not  to  op* 

Ce  it,  and  that  I  would  deem  it  a  favor  if  he  would  not.     He  said  that 
would  not.    At  the  same  time  we  agreed  that  in  order  that  it  should 
not  appear  strange  to  the  jury  we  would  continue  to  examine  the  wit- 
BM  far  a  few  moments  longer;  and  not  make  the  motion  immediately. 
And  in  the  course  of  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  after  that  I  arose  and 
addressed  the  court  and  said  that  we  needed  a  witness  from  some  nlaoe, 
I  think  I  said  from  Janesville  or  Mankato,  which  was  true,  we  dia,  but 
did  not  immediately  need  him,  not  at  that  time;  did  not  tell  him  an 
sbeolute  falsehood  about  it  but  said  we  should  need  a  witness  from 
'Ameaville  or  Mankato,  and  asked  that  we  take  a  recess  for  a  couple  of 
hours.    The  reply  that  the  Judge  made  was  exactly  in  these  words, — ^I 
nniember  exactly  what  he  said.    He  heard  me  when  I  addressed  him 
that  time.    He  said,  "  This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding."    That  was  his 
exact  langui^.    f' This  is  an  unheard*of  proceeding;"  to  stop  a  case 
right  in  the  middle  of  it  to  send  off  to  get  a  witness.    Well,  I  told  him 
as  the  case  was  in  the  shape  it  was,  we  should  be  unable  to  proceed,  and 
ari:ed  to  be  allowed  to  wait  until  that  witness  arrived.    But  the  Judge 
beaitated  and  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  motion  for  a  recess  or  adjourn- 
iMnt,  until  Mr.  Lewis  arose  and  said  that  he  would  not  oppose  it.    He 
nid  it  was  sometimes  an  accommodation  to  counsel  to  have  a  case  stop ' 
or  to  take  a  recess;  it  would  be  to  him  fsometime,  and  he  presumed  it 
would  be  to  me,  hence,  he  would  not  oppose  it.    And  upon  that  the 
Judge  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  willing, 
*  ha  would  allow  it  to  be  done.    He  turned  around  and  spoke  to  the  jury, 
idlii^  them  not  to  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  the  caae, 
and  then  the  recess  was  taken. 

Q.    For  what  length  of  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can*t  tell  that;  I  know  I  only  asked  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recess  was  taken  for  two  hours;  but  I 
nonldnH  say  positively  about  tliat. 

Q.  Now,  mil  vou  state  the  appearance  of  the  Judge  at  that  tinie;  I 
mean  his  physical  appearance  ? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  was,  I  thought,  at  the  time  under  the  infiuenee 
of  Uquor.  He  was  sleepy,  and  whether  he  was  asleep  or  not  when  I 
fiist  addressed  him^  I  don't  know,  but  certainly  he  had  his  eyes  closed. 
He  ast  with  his  side  toward  me  so  that  I  had  a  profile  view  and  his  back 
partly  turned  to  the -jury,  diagonally  to  the  jury,  about  half  way 
anmnd,  preaehting  a  profile  view  to  me. 

Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  court  why  you  made  this  motion. 

A.  Wdl  I  made  it  because  I  thought  the  Judge  was  unable  to  go  on 
with  the  business  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  in. 
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Q.  The  court  was  then  adjourned  ;  you  think  a  reoeBS  was  taken,  for 
about  two  hours;  was  there  afternoon  session  ? 

A  If  I  remember  right,  the  judge  went  in  in  the  afternoon  about 
half  past  one  or  two  o'clock;  I  won't  say  positively  about  that.  If  I  re- 
member right  he  went  in  about  half  past  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  court 
was  adjourned  again  until  evening. 

Q.    Why  was  it  adjourned  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  was  not  present  when 
the  court  went  in,  if  it  did  at  all  in  the  afternoon;  I  don't  know  that  it 
did.     I  heard  it  did;  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.     Didn't  you  expect  a  term  of  court  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  there  would  be  one  or  not.  The 
court,  if  I  remember  right,  took  a  recess  for  two  hours  and  it  waant 
opened  then,  and  I  didn't  know  when  the-  Judge  would  come  in.  I 
don't  think  I  had  any  notice  that  the  Judge  was  going  in. 

Q.    When  did  you  next  see  the  Judge? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  The  case  was  continued  to  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.    At  what  place  did  you  see  him  first  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  I  saw  him  at  the  hotel. 

Q.     In  his  room?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  I^ewis  with  you  ? 

A.  Ho  was;  I  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  I  met  the  Judge  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q,  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  them  at  that  time,  if  any? 
•  A.  WeU,  I  don't  remember;  I  can't  tell  in  detail  what  it  was,  but  I 
remember  that  the  Judge  remarked,  that  he  was  going  down  to  the* 
court  house  and  that  the  case  must  go  right  along;  that  it  wouldn't  do  to 
lose  any  more  time  on  this  matter.  I  know  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with 
it  that  evening,  and  he  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  we  most  get 
along  with  this  business.  I  don't  know  what  other  conversation  was 
had;  I  can't  remember  all  the  details  of  this  conversation.  In  fact  there 
wasn't  very  much  conversation. 

Q.     Did  you  go  on  with  the^case  that  night? 

A.    We  aid  sir. 

Q.    State  why  you  did  not  want  to  go  on  with  the  case? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with  it,  I  am  sore 
I  am  never  very  anxious  to  try  cases  at  night;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  it  in  any  case,  I  never  like  to  try  cases  day- 
times and  nights,  too,  because  sometimes  they  run  late  into  the  night.  I 
don't  know  but  there  might  have  been  some  other  reason.  I  didnt 
think  Judge  Cox  was  unfit  at  that  time  to  go  on  with  the  case;  I  don^ 
think  I  had  that  impression,  I  certainly  have  not  now  any  recollection 
that  I  had  that  impression  at  the  time  I  met  him  at  the  door, — ^that  he 
was  not  fit  to  on  with  the  case. 

Q.     Now,  how  was  he  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  unusual  in  his  appearande  the  next 
morning  from  what  he  had  been  all  the  time  previous.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liqour,  I  don't  think  lie  was.  If 
he  was  certainly  I  did  not  notice  it,  I  don't  remember  any  other  time 
during  the  terra  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in  my.  judg* 
ment.  , 

Q.  This  was  the  only  time  in  court;  did  you  see  the  Judge  about 
the  streets  of  Waseca? 
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A.  I  saw  him  on  the  streets  of  Waseca;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drinking  any  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  drink  but  once,  that  I  remember  of  and  that  was 
in  Hall  &•  Smith's  saloon. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  WeD,  I  thiuk  he  had  been  there  about  a  week  or  ten  days  then, 
probably. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  there  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  After  court  adjourned  ?    A.    After  court  adjourned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  stayed  ?    A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  You  saw  him  drink  some  beer  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  drink  some  beer,  and  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  with 
it 

Qp  Now  you  left  him  there,  did  you?    A.    I  left  him  there. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  was  an  attorney  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  was  tried 
there  at  the  Waseca  county  term  ? 

A.    Quite  a  number. 

Q.  You  was  in  court  there  almost  every  day  during  that  term  of 
court,  was  you  not? 

A.    I  was  there  every  day. 

Q.  Every  day  you  was  in  court,  when  you  did  not  have  business, 
did  you  sit 'around  there  and  listen  to  the  other  proceedings? 

A    Not  very  much. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  day  you  was  not  in  court  and  saw  the  judge 
I  proceed  with  business  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  day  but  what  I  was  there  on  some 
btisiness  or  other. 

•  Q.    Now,  on  the  2nd  day,  wasnt  you  interested  in  that  Rasmerson 
cue. 

A    I  was. 

Q.  You  tried  that  with  Mr.  Brownell  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  day 
of  April? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  the  Judge,  in 
his  appearance,  manner,  action,  conduct  or  language  ? 

A  Nothing  at  all;  I  remember  it  distinctly  for  the  reason  that  I  re* 
member  while  I  was  trying  the  case  the  Judge  walked  out  to  the  stove 
BDd  stood  there,  and  I  walked  out  past  the  Judge,  and  he  made  this  re- 
mark to  me;  he  said:  ''This  looks  like  an  up-hill  case  for  you:"  said  I, 
^  guess  not^  I  think  it  is  all  right."  He  laughed  as  he  said  it.  I  know 
It  that  time  there  was  nothing  tlie  matter  with  him. 

Q.  Then  this  Power  case  was  taken  up,  and  they  went  on  examining 
Power  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  against  Fuller  had  been  taken 
up. 

A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  daring  that  afternoon  he  was  perfectly  sober  in  your  judg- 
ment? 
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A.    lie  VM  in  bed  vheu  I  first  aaw  him. 

Q.     bid  you  iv^ke  him  up  personally  or  did  some  one  else 'do  it? 
A.    I  went  and  asked  my   partner  who  was  sleeping  in  the  sijttinj 
room.     He  told  me  it  was  Judge  Cox. 
Q.    Was  he  in  the  sitting  room  ?    A.    Yes. 
Q.    Was  he  in  bed  there  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    There  was  a  bed  there  was  there  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.    He  was  in  bed  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.     Did  he  get  up  when  you  woke  him  ? 

A.    Well,  we  went  in  the  room  and  woke  him  up  and  he  got  up;  n^ 
partnerj^aid  he  had  to  go  to  New  Ulm  to  open  court. 

Q.     Did  he  have  his  breakfast  there  at  your  house?     A.     No,  sir. 

How  did  he  get  to  New  Ulm?    A.     I  took  him- 

With  a  buggy  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

How  far  distant  is  it  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  Nev  UUn  ? 

About  fourteen  miles.         • 

What  time  did  you  leave  Sleepy  Eye  ? 

Between  eight  a,nd  nine  o'clock. 

What  time  did  you  arrive  at  New  Ulm? 

A  few  minutes  before  court  opened. 

About  what  time  was  that?    A.    About  el^yen  o'clock. 

Did  you  procure  any  liquor  before  you  started  from  Sleepy  ^yel 

Yes,  sir. 

At  whose  request  did  you  procure  that? 

Judge  Cox  ask^d  me  to  get  it. 

You  took  it  with  you,  did  you  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

What  was  the  Judge's  condition  when  you  startedy-^^raa  he  sober 
when  you  Qtafted  from  Sleepy  Eye  that  morning? 
A.     lie  was  then. 

Perfectly  sober? 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  perfectly,  but  I  would  call  him  sober. 

You  mean  to  say  he  was  not  very  drunk  ? 

I  mean  to  say  he  was  not  drunk  at  all. 

How  was  he  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning  as  to  sobriety  ? 

He  was  sober,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  intoxicated  the  night  befiare? 

I  don't  know. 

You  had  not  seen  him,  had  you  ? 

I  don't  remember  seeing  him  the  night  before. 

How  did  he  act  when  he  got  up  ? 

Well,  he  acted  nervous,  and  in  a  Ijuriy  to  get  away. 

Did  he  drink  any  of  this  liquor  on  the  ^ja^y  do^^P  to  New  Ulm? 

Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  waa  he  when  he  got  to  Neiy  Ulm;  ^a§  he  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor  any  wnen  he  got  to  New  Ulm  ? 

A.    Well,  I  would  say  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    When  you  drove  up  to  the  court  house  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  hchad  any  breakf^t  that  morning  or  oat 
%t  ail?    A.    Well,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  or  had  not? 

A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  my  partner  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
stop  for  breakfast,  and  he  said  '*  no,  he  was  ip  a  hurry  to  toI  to  N«w 
Ulm." 

Q.    And  he  had  nothing  to  eat  on  the  way  ? 
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A.  I  wonldn't  say  that  it  was  dispatched  in  any  better  manner,  but 
think  that  Judge  Cox  did  business  and  it  was  the  general  remark  of 
attorneys  and  suitors  at  court,  that  he  carried  business  along,  and 
"ited  business  more  than  Judges  usually  did. 
You  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  done  any  better  than  it  was  before, 
iut  you  don't  say  that  it  was  any  worse  than  before? 
f  A.    By  no  means;  I  don't  think  any  fault  was  found. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  his  actions  there  during  the  term, 
-didted  general  commendation  and  praise  at  the  time  ? 
A.    I  heard  nobody  find  any  fault. 

Hr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  submit  that  that  is  not  cross-examination. 
Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  we  waive  the  question. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  you  say,  in  the  evening,  when  he 
tame  in  there  and  did  business,  you  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with 
mm  at  all.     He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  possession  of  his  faculties  dur- 
bg  the  day  ?    In  the  morning,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
Hiere  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  was  there  ? 
A.    I  noticed  nothing  the  next  day  at  all. 
Q.    The  case  lasted  until  the  5th  day  of  April,  did  it  not  ? 
A.    I  think  it  did. 

Q.    Do  you  remember,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  that  the  attomevs 
the  jury  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  in  the  afternoon,  upon  the 
in  of  court,  the  first  thing  that  was  done  was  the  charging  of  the 
by  the  court? 
A.    I  remember  that  fact. 

Now,  state  in  what  condition  Judge  Cox  was  at  the  time  that  he 
that  jury — ^in  the  afternoon  of  April  5th.      Did  you  notice  any- 
of  his  being  under  th^  influence  of  liquor  ? 
A.    I  did  not;  I  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 
His  charge  was  straight  in  every  respect  ? 
I  did  not,  except  that  it  was  against  me  somewhat. 
But  you  never  appealed  from  it,  did  you  ?    A.     I  did  not. 
You  did  not  think  there  was  any  injustice  in  it?    A.    I  did  not. 
After  the  jury  was    charged,  you  went  away   from  the    court 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  being  in  the  court  room  immediately  after 

jury  was  charged.    There  were  some  motions,  if  I  remember  right, 

were  taken  up;  court  did  not  then  adjourn.     I  think  he  took  up 

ions  right  away. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Taylor  being  there 

&at  tinne? 

A.    I  saw  them  about  that  time.     I  think  they  were  present  at  the 

his  charge  was  made  to  the  jury. 
Q.    But  you  were  not  in  when  the  motion  was  argued  in  that  case  im- 

itely  afterwards  ? 
A.    I  was  not  interested  in  the  case.     I  don't  think  I  was  in  the 
room  then. 

That  momiug  of  the  third,  when  he  was  turning  his  back  partly 
the  jury,  as  you  said,  so  he  was  sitting,  you  seeing  his  profile  more 
his  fiioc, — that  was  not  an  unusual  position  for  him  to  take  at  any 
during  that  trial,  was  it;  did  he  not  usually  sit  in  that  way  ? 
A.    No,  the  Judge  always  sits  at  various  angles  to  the  jury  when  he 
^•ober. 
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A.     Judge  Wilson  of  Winona,  Mr.  Pie 

-fNewUlm. 
Q.     What  waa  the  condition  of  the  Ju 
A.    The  Judge  was  very  much  under 

ittdly  intoxicated. 
Q.     Did  you  hear  Judge  Wilson's  test 
Q.     Did  you  hear  Mr.  Webber's  teetin 
Q.     Did  you  hear  their  testimony  upo 

nent  of  this  case  ? 
A.     I  did. 
Q.     Ib  the  evidence  you  are  giving  n 

hey  testified  to  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir  ;  the  same  cause  and  at  th 
Q.    The  Judge,  you  say,  was  very  mu 
A.    He  was. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aectander. 

^.     This  waa  in  the  Nicollet  House  pi 

A.     It  waa. 

Q.     There  waa  no  term  of  court,— spa 

A.     No;  merely  for  the  settlement  of 

Q.     Did  you  come  down  that  morning 

A.     I  believe  I  did. 

Q.     Was  any  notice  served  upon  you 

A.     I  think  Judge  Wilson  served  a  no 

Q.     Was  it  not  &  matter  of  fact  that  h 

'ou  if  you  could  take  it  up  at  such  and 
A.  He  either  served  a  notice  or  we  st 
Q.     Thore  was  no  notice  given  of  any 

jme — it  was  intended  to  settle  the  case  j 

rae  done  was  there  7 
A.     I  am  iuclined  to  think  that  by  sti 

pear  and  settle  the  case  and  ai^ued  the 
Q.  Do  you  state  that  as  a  fact  or  jus 
A.  That  is  my  impression;  I  would  i 
Q.     There  was  auite  a  number  of  amt 

it  that  time,  was  tnere  not? 
A.     Quite  a  number. 
Q.     I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  or  nol 

vith  Mr.  Webber. 
A.    I  beheve  I  did. 
Q.     Wasn't  Judge  Cox  and  his  boy  or 
A.     I  think  Judge  Cox  was  on  the  trai 

he  time  I  saw  Judge  Cox  on  the  train. 
Q.     And  soon  after  you  arrived  in  St. 

ito  the  Nicollet  House  parlor,  didn't  yo 
A.  The  attorneys  in  tne-  case  met  thei 
Q.  And  Judge  Cox  came  in  soon  afte: 
A.     We  met  there  for  the  purpose,  tl 

Bse  without  the  Judge,  and  if  we  could 

im;   but  we  found  difficulty,  and  wei 

nd  brought  him  in.  • 
Q.     That  was  soon  after  you  had  arriv 
A.    Well,  I  thiok  the  Judge  went  in  al 
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Well,  will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  not? 

I  will  swear  positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that 

rpted  the  proceedings. 

You  will  not  swear  positively  that  Judge  Cox  refused  to  settle 
case  until  he  had  examined  his  wi-itten  charge  ? 

r  won't  say  that,  or  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  written  charge 
S  but  I  unU  say  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kind  interrupted  the 

lings  in  the  case;  I  will  say  that  positively. 

Isn^  it  a  fact  that  afterwards  when  that  matter  or  case  was  finally 
led  or  allowed,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge,  was  changed  to  con- 
with  Judge  Cox's  views,  in  your  own  hand  writing,  and  appears  in 
settled  case  now  ? 

No;  before  the  jury  went  out  I  had  written  down  every  word,  and 
Ige  Cox  agreed  to  it,  and  the  other  side  agreed  to  it,  and  the  case  was 
led  substantially  on  that  basis. 

It  was  settled  up  in  Brown  County  before  you  came  down  ? 

Mr.  Arctander,  before  the  jury  went  out,  as  you  are  aware,  under 
statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  take  his  exceptions  ;  he  has  not 
itter  of  right  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  we  went  to  work  and  took 

Cox's  charge,  and  read  it  over  seriatim  before  the  jury  went  out. 
Jury  were  kept  sitting  in  the  room  ;  it  was  about  midnight,  or  one 
ro  in  the  morning,  but  still  I  insisted — 

At  midnight;  Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober  then? 

That  was  on  the  trial. 

At  that  time  he  was  sober;  we  don't  want  to  get^this  thing  mixed? 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober  all  through 

trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was.     I  saw  nothing  to  make  me  think 

le  contrary;  but  I  was  going  to  explain  your  question.     Before  the 

f  went  out,  the  jury  were  kept  sitting  there,  and  I  read  over  Judge 

''s  charge  in  writing,  and  the  requests  asked  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 

>ber  <Mi  the  one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other,  and  read  over  the  re- 

which  Judge  Cox  allowed  and  disallowed,  and  I  took  exceptions 
regular  form,  seriatim,  and  wrote  it  down  in  pencil.  We  did  not 
the  Judge  settle  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  it  was 
led. 

Where  is  that?    A.    I  don't  know. 
The  Judge  has  it  now,  hasn't  he? 

I  presume  likely  it  is  in  my  papers  in  Winona.     I  presume  it 
be. 
Now,  didn't  that  agree  with  the  Judge's  ^minutes  on  that  point  as 
he  latter  part  of  the  charge? 

L.    I  kept  the  minutes  that  we  agreed  upon,  and  [nobody  else  that  I 
lemberof. 

[Q.    I  mean  as  to  the  Judge's  charge,  he  had  that  down  in  writing,  had 
not? 

No,  Mr.  Arctander,  the  Judge's  charge — I  made  very  lengthy  re- 
or  considerable  requests,  and  the  other  side  made  considerable  re- 
sts.   The  Judge  gave  part,  modified  part,  refused  part,  and  he  gave 
le  of  his  own. 

[Q.    And  he  gave  some  of  his  own  ?    A.    Yes,  sir;  he  did. 
;Q.    Now,  wasn't  it,  as  to  some  of  his  own,  that  the  dispute  was  in  the 
el  parlor  in  Saint  Peter  ? 

i.    If  he.  says  so,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  don't  remember 
oontcaiy  ;  but  it  was  as  to  those  and  other  matters,  and  I  would  not 
itend  to.  give  everything  about  it,  Mr.  Arctander. 
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A.  The  Judge  had  very  little  to  do  while  we  were  there;  he  did  some 
talking.     I  say  I  don't  think  he  settled  any  point;  possibly  he  did. 

Q.  The  most  of  the  business,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  done  right  between 
you? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  he  sat  there  and  waited  ? 

*  .  A,     I  think  that  the  pjoint  he  was  called  in  to  settle  was  passed  orer 

•  ,  at  that  time.     I  don't  think  it  was  settled  at  that  time  at  all. 

Q.     You  don't  think  he  was  called  upon  to  settle  it  after  he  came  in  ? 

•'  A.    Yes,  I  think  he  was;  but  it  was  not  settled. 

Q.     Has  thie  judge  of  that  district  a  habit  of  settling  these  matten 
right  off  at  the  time  you  argue  them  for  settlement,  or  docs  he  take 
«  them  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  desire  to  show  that  this  has  been  the  practioe  of 
the  judge  of  that  district.     I  think  that  the  President  probably  under- 
stands those  legal  terms,  "  of  settling  the  case,"  etc.,  and  what  was  done; 
if  not  I  will  explain  it  so  that  it  can  be  understood  thoroughly. 
The  President  pro  tern.    You  need  not  explain  it;  I  understand  it 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     My  objection  is  that  it  is  not  cross-examination. 
I  Mr.    Arctander.    The  witness  has  stated  that  they  did  not  settle  it 

^^  ^  at  that  time,  leaving  the  inference  that  it  was  because  the  Judge  was  not 

♦.       »  ^    .  *  ^  '  in  a  condition  to  settle  it.     Now,  I  desire  to  show  whether  or  not  it  was 

•    •    •*  •the  practice  of  the  Judge  of  that  district  to  take  under  ad\i6ement  the 

%  .   '  ♦^  settlement  of  cases  when  they  were  proposed  with  amendments,  and  not 

'     .       •  .        ^  to  decide  and  settle  the  case  at  the  tmie  of  the  argument  when  the  settle- 

.  *    ^       *  *  ment  of  the  case  was  noticed  ? 

•  ^  .    •  'j  The  President  pro  tem.    You  may  ask  him. 

'    .  The  Witness.     Oh,  it  is  quite  usual  to  settle  the  case  when  it  ia  fiwi 

T.     •               •^  presented,  if  it  is  possible. 

,  *     ■.        •                    '  Q.     You  have  known  other  instances  where  the  Judge  was   perfecdy 

*••  *  .  •  .**••  sober,   where  he  took  it  under  advisement  too,  haven't  you  ? 

.  ^  ''^  •  *      •  .  •    ^  A.    Well,  I  have  not  known  any,  there  may  have  been. 

•  *     *   ^     ,        /  Q.     Have  you  had  any  cases  at  all  except  this  ? 

A.     Not  that  came  before  him. 

♦  •          ,           ' ' ,           *    *  .  Q.     So  that  you  dont  know  what  the  practice  is  in  that  respect  ? 

-    ^    .            •  •                 ^  A.     Well,  the  practice  there   for  a  number  of  years  back,  since  we 

'   ^'        •                        ^         '*  have  had  a  reporter,  is  to  settle  the  case  and  make  the  motion  for  the 

-    '     *      '    •     '  new  trial  at  the  same  time.     It  is  easily  done.     There  is  very  little  diffi- 

.^           *       •       .     .  •.  culty  when  we  have  a  reporter. 

'•'•'*  Q.     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  the  usual  practice  to  settle  it  right  at 

■  *.  once  when  you  are  there  for  argument  of  the  case,  and  not  for  the  Judge 

.    •              ^  to  take  it  under  consideration  at  the  time  ? 

^     ...     ••     ^•*    '•     ♦    •*,  A.     At  the  present  time,  I  say. 

*    ;         S  Q.     Well,  at  that  time  I  mean,  and  prior  to  that  time  ? 

•        ^   .:*  A.     Well,  I  think  it  was  usual  to  settle  the  case  and  then  bring  op 

the  motion  for  a  new  trial  ;  and  that  it  was  usual  also   to  allow  the 

.'•*•■                     ^J  Judge,  and  the  Judge  took  time  to  consider  the  motion  as  to  what  amend- 

/•   .           •                •^        .  ment  should  be  allowed.     A.     He  might  of  course. 

,•    •  •    /  Q.     Now,  is  it  not   a  fact,  that  the    main  question  that  came  up 

,  i>- ^.           /'  .      ,    '  there,  and   upon  which  you   broke  up,   was  the  question  of  whattb^ 

*  *            * .  '  '      .  Judge  had  charged,  that  Mr.  Wilson  tried  to  get  into  the  case? 
■  '.                   •  •  A,    That  was  one  of  them. 

■  •  '  Q.    That  was  at  the  time  you  adjourned  the  tnatter?    A.     Ycr 
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4i.  Do  yon  remember  anything  abont  that  notice,  whether  yon  did 
make  sndi  a  notice  at  the  time  ? 
.  A.  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time, 
k^or  instence,  when  we  first  went  there  we  expected  that  the  case  woala 
[be  settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  with  Judge  Cox,  and 
may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  shoiild  be 
up  on  another  day;  I  don't  know  abont  that.  But,  permit  me 
say,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through  there  that  nobodyun- 
that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.  We  all  felt,  and  aa  the 
meys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 
Q.  hxkt  as  to  the  notice  yon  have  no  distinct  recollection  as  to  any 
jp&ch  notice  being  given  ? 

I    A.    Oh,  I  don't  know.    Mr.  Thompson  and  I,  before  the  breakincr  up 
this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  Abnh 
ember  whether  we  did  or  not. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  that  case 
not  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    You  dont  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  Ai:^UBt  that  you 

there? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    There  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  oi  court  at 

time? 
A.    Mv  impression  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  general 
^  special  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  was  noticed  for  that  day,  and 
Merely — 
Q.  *  Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Minnesota  we  notice  on  a  given 
,4iy,  that  has  been  the  rule  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as — 

^.  And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  oonven- 
MBce  in  T^^d  to  the  fire,  that  in  the  month  of  Auguat  yon  staid  in  the 
|kitd  parlor  instead  of  going  into  the  court  room? 
A.  Well,  now,  I  wiU  tell  you — 
Q.  The  month  of  August  isnt  a  very  cold  month  ? 
A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  oondition 
Ihe  judge  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  could  get 
ii^  tnat  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control.  We 
u^ht  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  him  from  drinking  more  we  conld 
fet  along,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  chai^  of  him, 
i&d  he  got  np  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  BtiU  and  we 
[would  get  along;  and  I  think  the  hotel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
Ihonght  we  could  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
it  was  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  the  hotel  parlor  was  afterwards 
dfloided  upon  by — ^I  don't  remember  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Web- 
ber or  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  don^  re^ 
member  that. 

Q.    During  the  proceedings  how  did  Judge  Coz  act  when  yon  went 
on  with  him? 

^  A.    Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didn't  say;  I 
ibtply  can  tdl  you  that  he  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 
Q.    Was  he  sleepy? 

A.    He  aometimwi  was  not  sleepy  enough ;  he  said  too  mndi. 
48 
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Q.     I  call  your  attention  to  the  gene 

lounty  in  May,  1881? 
A.     I  was  present  there. 
Q.     Were  you  present  when  the  Jud 
A.     I  was  in  the  court  room  when  he 
Q.     You  may  state  the  condition  of  I 
A.    The  Jiiage  was  badly  under  the 

vhole  of  that  term. 
Q.     You  had  cases  to  try  there,  had  ; 
Q.    Were  any  of  them  tried  ? 
A.     We  tried  two  cases — that  is  two  j 
Q.     Were  any  of  your  cases  continue 
A.     I  continued  two  of  my  cases. 
Q      Why  were  they  continued? 
A.    The  reason  we  alleged  was  the  co 
Q.    There  were  no  aflidavite  for  conti 
A.     No;  they  were  continued  by  cons 
Q.     Was  there  any  other  cause  for  CO 

5ict  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge? 
A.     No  other  cause  that  I  am  aware  ( 
Q.     No  other  that  you  are  aware  of. 
Q,     Both  cases  were  ready  for  trial  w 
A,     Yes,  sir,  I  continued  one  with  M 

}f  witnesses  there;  the  other  one  I  cont 

nan;  I  beUeve  there  were  very  few  witr 

;n  New  Ulm.  I  think  I  had  two  witne 
Q.    You  hod  witnesses  there  on  both 

aial? 
A.     Yes  sir. 
Q.     And  had  it  not  been  for  the  cont 

vould  have  been  tried  ? 
A.     We  were  ready  for  trial. 
Q.     Well,  you  say  that  the  Judge  wai 

it  tiiat  term  of  court,  or  did  you  say  in 
Mr.  Arctander.  He  said  under  the 
The  Witness.     I  say  when  the  Judge 

le  was  very  much  under  the  influeua 

hat  time  during  the  term  I  should  say 
Q.  Was  that  during  the  trial  of  any 
A.     It  was  in  the  evening — I  think  a 

o  the  court-room   to   reoeive   the   ver 

uurned. 
Q.     Did  you  see  him  on  the  streets  ol 

,hat  term  of  court? 
A.     Oh,  I  saw  him  walking  up  to  the 
(J.     Did  yuu  see  him  drinking  liquor 
A.     No,  sir,  I  didn't  see  him  drink  ai 
Q.     Were  you  present  when  liquor  w 

jresent  ? 
Mr.  Arctander.     That  we  object  to  a 
The  Presidest  ^o  tem.    The  objectiu 
Mr.  Manager  Ooi-lins.     I  would  hke  i 

ion  he  makes  between  being  under  the 

cated  and  being  drunk? 
The  Witness.    Well,  I  wUl  say  when 
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A.    I  did  not  state  that  it  was  necessaiy,  I  think,  but  I  did  state  that 

proper.     And  I  may  have  stated  tliat  as  a  matter  of  aggfttvation  ; 

when  he  came  up  here  to  look  aftei*  the  question  of  his  impcach- 

t  and  tried  to  prevent  it,  that,  right  under  our  face  he  was  guilty  of 

i  oondnct.     I  may  have  stated  that.     I  presume  likelv  I  did. 

Q,    Did  you  not  state  that  he  had  done  that  after  the  proceedings 

n  the  impeachment  had  commenced — ^after  the  investigation  by  the 

use  had  conimenced  ? 

A.    I  won't  say  I  did.    I  think  it  was  after  the  session  had  com- 

meed,  and  he  came  up  here.    You  know  it  was  spoken  about  that  he 

to  be  impeached.     I  presume  I  did  Htate  that  ne  did  that  after  he 

advised  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  his  impeachment,  and  when 

came  up  here  to  look  after  that  matter.     I  don't  think  I  stilted  it  was 

the  investigation  was  commenced,  but  after  he  had  come  up  here, 

after  his  impeachment  was  spoken  of,  and  when  he  came  up  here  to 

after  that,  it  was  staged  that  he  came  up  here  to  look  after  the 
ter  ;  and  indeed,  as  I  recollect  the  evidence,  it  showed  that  he  knew 

t  that;  but  I  may  have  stated  that  it  was  after  he  came  up  here  to 

after  that  matter,  and  when  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  when 
impeachment  was  threatened,  that  he  went  and  did  these  things  ; 

that,  I  thought,  showed — ^well,  I  thought  it  was  wrong.     I  remem- 

that  I  objected  to  the  striking  out  of  that  clause. 
Q.    You  made  a  very  strenuous  argument  upon  that? 
A.   Well,  I  objected  ;  And  sometimes  I  am  pretty  earnest. 
Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  I  noticed  that. 
The  Witness.    Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Arctander,  if  you  desire  dates, 

.pers,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  all  these  papers  in  my  office, 

I  will  send  anything  to  you  that  you  may  wish. 
Senator  Powers.    Q.     I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only  reason 

the  case  you  have  reference  to  was  not  settled,  was  on  account,  of 

intoxication  of  the  Judge  ? 
A.  Oh,  I  am  sure  there  was  no  other  reason. 
Q.   No  other  reason  ? 

1.  None,  whatever.  I  regretted  it  very  much,  because  it  made  me 
trip  home  and  back,  and  the  others  expressed  themselves  eaually  so. 
Q.   Did  yon  hear  anv  objection  at  that  time  on  the  groima  that  it 

not  the  usual  time  fer  holding  court  ? 
*  A   Oh,  no;  there  was  no  such   objection.      The  reason  that  they 
"  pped,  beyond  any  question,  was  simply  because  the  Judge  was  not 
to  decide  as  to  matters  that  required  the  exercise  of  his  intellect. 
Q.   Both  parties  agreed  to  that  ? 

A.   There  was  no  doubt  about  that.    That  was  the  sole  ground  upon 
kich  it  was  put,  and  I  never  heard  of  anything  else. 
Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.   Yon  would  have  had  to  make  another  trip  up  to  make  a  motion 
a  new  trial,  wouldn't  you  ? 
A.    I  would  if  it  had  not  been  made  there;  and  as  I  tell  you,  I  don't 

ember  about  that.    But  if  it  had  not  been  made  there  (which  would 

be  the  ordinary  course)  I  would  have  had  to  come  back  for  that 

as  I  wotdd  for  the  second. 

M.   D.   COLLESTER. 

rom  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  State,  testified : 
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^7  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

This  testimony  is  directed  to  article  two. 

DIBSCT  EXAMINATIOK. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    You  may  state  you  residence  and  occupation? 

A.    I. live  at  Waseca,  this  State;  my  business  is  that  of  alawjr^Tr 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  Trith  the  respoDdent,  Judge  Cox? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    I  think  I  have  known  him  about  five  years. 

Q.    Were  you  practicing  law  in  the  month  of  March^  1879,  at  Waaad 

A.    I  was  air. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  term  of  court  held  there  by  J«dge  Gax,  f| 
Jtidge  Lord  ? 

A.    I  recollect  there  was  one  held  by  him. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  Judge  Lord  was  sick,  that  Judge  Oox  CMri 
down  out  of  his  district,  to  hold  that  term  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

-  Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  court  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  i« 
briety  during  that  term  of  court,  take  it  firom  the  beginning?  | 

A.  I  noticed  only  one  occasion  when  I  thoo^t  that  Judge  On 
was  ^' a  little  off  his  t>a8e''  as  they  say.  There  was  only  one  occaaifli 
that  I  remember  when  I  thought  Judge  Cox  was  the  worse  for  liouor. 

QL    On  one  occasion  you  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  liquor  7 

A* "  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  then  eng2^d  in  the  trial  of  a  cause? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    What  case  was  it? 

A.    It  was  the  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman. 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  attorney  was  upon  the  other  side? 

A.    B.  S.  Lewis. 

Q.  You  wure  trying  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Levis  for  fhfl 
defendant? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter,  idfli 
transpired,  and  all  about  it? 

A.  The  case  lasted  several  da3rs,  I  think;  I  don't  remember  the  diM 
exactly,  it  was  somewhere  near  the  3d  or  4th  of  April  if  I  refnenibei 
right.  It  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  April  if  I  rememoer  right.  If  I  »■ 
member  right  Power  was  on  the  stand  being  cross-examined  that  mom* 
ing  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  we  sat  in  front  of  the  Judge's  desk;  Mr.  Lena 
was  near  the  Judge  I  think,  and  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  went  upto 
the  right  of  the  desk,  the  Judge  sitting  at  the  left  of  Mr.  liewis,  aal 
leaned  on  the  end  of  the  desk;  and  got  up  very  near  the  witness  tnd 
badgered  the  witness  a  good  deal  on  cross-examination.  He  wasaj 
witness,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  foUo^ving  him  up  pretty  sharp,  audi 
thought  unreasonably  so,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  aisked  him  not  to  poP' 
sue  the  witness  as  he  was  doing.  He  got  clear  up  in  the  fiioe  of  till 
witness  and  had  his  finger  pointed  almost  into  his  eyes  and  I  objected  to 
it,  at  least,  I  spoke  to  the  counsel,  and  asked  him  not  to  pursue  the  wit* 
ness  in  that  way;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  me,  and  I  arose  and  ad* 
dressed  the  court  and  nntaectook  to  get  the  atteikioa  o£  the  QP«it|.M 
fidled  to  do  so. 
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Q.    9ot  wbat  raaon? 

A.    Well,  either  the  court  did  not  see  me  or  wish  to. 
Q.    Ho\r  fax  off  were  you  ? 

A.    I  was  I  should  thmk  probably  fifteen  feet  from  the  court, 
Q.    Well,  go  on. 

A.    And  I  then  saw  that  the  Judge  was  at  any  rate  sleepy  and  did 
not  hear  me,  and  I  got  a  little  out  of  patience  with  the  way  the  witness 
w»  being  examined,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  paased  right  by  the  end  of  the  table,  up  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  ''  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recosa 
ibrawhile."    Said  I  "  the  court  ia  suddenly  sleepy,"  or  something  to 
that  effect,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  said,  at  any  rate  I  said  I  thought 
\L  had  better  make  a  sham  motion  of  some  kind  and  ask  him  not  to  op* 
11066  it,  and  that  I  would  deem  it  a  favor  if  he  would  not.     He  said  that 
M  would  not.    At  the  same  time  we  agreed  that  in  order  that  it  should 
JM>t  appear  strange  to  the  juiy  we  would  continue  to  examine  the  wit- 
ness for  a  few  moments  longer;  and  not  make  the  motion  immediately. 
|And  in  the  course  of  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  after  that  I  arose  and 
i  addressed  the  court  and  said  that  we  needed  a  witness  from  some  place, 
I  think  I  said  from  Janes ville  or  Mankato,  which  was  true,  we  did,  but 
idid  not  immediately  need  him,  not  at  that  time;  did  not  tell  him  an 
i  absolute  falsehood  about  it  but  said  we  should  need  a  witness  from 
Jtaaesville  or  Mankato,  and  asked  that  we  take  a  recess  for  a  couple  of 
hours.    The  reply  that  the  Judge  made  was  exactly  in  these  words,— I 
nmember  exactly  what  he  said.    He  heard  me  when  I  addressed  him 
that  tnne.    He  said,  "  This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding."    That  was  his 
I  exact  language,    f' This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding;''  to  stop  a  caae 
I  right  in  the  middle  of  it  to  send  off  to  get  a  witness.    Well,  I  told  him 
'  tstfae  case  was  in  the  shape  it  was,  we  should  be  unable  to  proceed,  and 
nked  to  be  allowed  to  wait  until  that  witness  arrived.     But  the  Judge 
he^tated  and  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  motion  for  a  recess  or  adjourn- 
meat,  until  Mr.  Lewis  arose  and  said  that  he  would  not  oppose  it.     He 
add  it  was  sometimes  an  accommodation  to  counsel  to  have  a  case  stop ' 
or  to  take  a  recess;  it  would  be  to  him  f sometime,  and  he  presumed  it 
would  be  to  me,   hence,  he  would  not  oppose  it.    And  upon  that  ihe 
Jndge  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  willing, 
'  1b  would  allow  it  to  be  done.    He  turned  around  and  spoke  to  the  jury, 
ielting  them  not  to  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  the  case, 
aod  then  the  recess  was  taken. 
Q-    For  what  length  of  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can*t  tell  that;  I  know  I  only  asked  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
lad  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recess  was  taken  for  two  hours;  but  I 
nouldnt  say  jjositively  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  the  appearance  of  the  Judge  at  that  time;  I 
mean  his  physical  appearance  ? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  was,  I  thought,  at  the  time  under  the  influenee 
cf  hquor.  He  was  sleepy,  and  whether  he  was  asleep  or  not  when  I 
fiiBt  addressed  him,  I  don't  know,  but  certainly  he  had  his  eyes  closed. 
He  sat  with  his  side  toward  me  so  that  I  had  a  profile  view  and  his  back 
psrdy  turned  to  the 'jury,  diagonally  to  the  jury,  about  half  way 
inmnd,  presenting  a  profile  view  to  me. 
Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  why  you  made  this  motion. 
A.  Well  I  made  it  because  I  thought  the  Judge  was  unable  to  go  pn 
with  the  businees  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  in. 
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Q.  The  court  was  then  adjourned  ;  you  think  a  reoees  was  takeaftr 
about  two  hours;  was  there  afternoon  session  ? 

A  If  I  remember  right,  the  judge  went  in  in  the  afternoon  abonl 
half  past  one  or  two  o'clock;  I  won't  say  positively  about  that.  If  I  »• 
member  right  he  went  in  about  half  past  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  couit 
was  adjourned  again  until  evening. 

Q.    Why  was  it  adjourned? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  was  not  present  wh«i 
the  court  went  in,  if  it  did  at  all  in  the  afternoon;  I  don't  know  that  iti 
did.    I  heard  it  did;  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.     Didn't  you  expect  a  term  of  court  that  afternoon? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  there  would  be  one  or  not  Tte 
court,  if  I  remember  right,  took  a  recess  for  two  hours  and  it  wasnt 
opened  then,  and  I  didn't  know  when  the-  Judge  would  come  in.  I 
don't  think  I  had  any  notice  that  the  Judge  was  going  in. 

Q.    When  did  you  next  see  the  Judge? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  The  case  was  continued  to  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.    At  what  place  did  you  see  him  first  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  I  saw  him  at  the  hotel. 

Q.    In  his  room?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Ijcwis  with  you  ? 

A.  He  was;  I  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  I  met  the  Judge  it 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q.     What  conversation  did  you  have  with  them  at  that  time,  if  any? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can't  tell  in  detail  what  it  was,  but  I 
remember  that  the  Judge  remarked,  that  he  was  going  down  to  the* 
court  house  and  that  the  case  must  go  right  along;  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  i 
lose  any  more  time  on  this  matter.  I  know  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with; 
it  that  evening,  and  he  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  we  must  grt*! 
along  with  this  business.  I  don't  know  what  other  conversation  ymi 
had;  I  can't  remember  all  the  details  of  this  conversation.  In  fiwjt  there  i 
wasn't  very  much  conversation. 

Q.     Did  you  go  on  with  the^case  that  night? 

A.     We  aid  sir. 

Q.    State  why  you  did  not  want  to  go  on  with  the  case? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with  it,  I  am  saw  | 
lam  never  very  anxious  to  try  cases  at  night;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haw  \ 
always  been  opposed  to  it  in  any  case,  I  never  like  to  try  cases  day*  i 
times  and  nights,  too,  because  sometimes  they  run  late  into  the  night  I  | 
don't  know  but  there  might  have  been  some  other  reason.  I  didnt  ; 
think  Judge  Cox  was  unfit  at  that  time  to  go  on  with  the  case;  I  don^ 
think  I  had  that  impression,  I  certainly  have  not  now  any  recoUectioii' 
that  I  had  that  impression  at  the  time  I  met  him  at  the  door, — that  he 
was  not  fit  to  on  with  the  case. 

Q.     Now,  how  was  he  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  unusual  in  his  appearande  the  next 
morning  from  what  he  had  been  all  the  time  previous.  I  dont  remem* 
her  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liqour,  I  don't  think  lie  was.  If 
he  was  certainly  I  did  not  notice  it,  I  don't  remember  any  other  time 
during  the  terrn  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in  my.  judj* 
ment.  > 

Q.  This  was  the  only  time  in  court;  did  you  see  the  Judge  about 
the  streets  of  Waseca  ? 
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A.  I  saw  him  on  the  etreets  of  Waseca;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drinking  any  ? 

-    A.  I  never  saw  him  drink  but  once,  that  I  remember  of  and  that  was 
in  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  Wen,  I  think  he  had  been  there  about  a  week  or  ten  days  then, 
probably. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  there  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q,  After  court  adjourned  ?    A.    After  court  adjourned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  stayed  ?    A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  You  saw  him  drink  some  beer  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  drink  some  beer,  and  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  with 
it 

Qp  Nowyouleft  him  there,  did  you?    A.    I  left  him  there. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.    You  was  an  attorney  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  was  tried 
there  at  the  Waseca  county  term  ? 

A.    Quite  a  number. 

Q.    You  was  in  court  there  almost  every  day  during  that  term  of 
ccmrt,  was  you  not? 

A.    I  was  there  every  day. 

Q.    Every  day  you  was  in  court,  when  you  did  not  have  business, 
did  you  sit  around  there  and  listen  to  the  other  proceedings? 

A-    Not  very  much. 

Q.    But  there  was  no  day  you  was  not  in  court  and  saw  the  judge 
proceed  with  business? 

A.    I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  day  but  what  I  was  there  on  some 
business  or  other. 
•  Q.    Now,  on  the  2nd  day,  wasn't  you  interested  in  that  Rasmerson 


A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  tried  that  with  Mr.  Brownell  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  day 
of  April? 

A-    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  the  Judge,  in 
Ids  appearance,  manner,  action,  conduct  or  language  ? 

A  Nothing  at  all;  I  remember  it  distinctly  for  the  reason  that  I  re- 
member while  I  was  trying  the  case  the  Judge  walked  out  to  the  stove 
Bod  stood  there,  and  I  walked  out  past  the  Judge,  and  he  made  this  re- 
mark to  me;  he  said:  "This  looks  like  an  up-hill  case  for  you:"  said  I, 
*1  guess  noti  I  think  it  is  all  right."  He  laughed  as  he  said  it.  I  know 
at  that  time  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him. 

Q.  Then  this  Power  case  was  taken  up,  and  they  went  on  examining 
Power  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  against  Fuller  had  been  taken 
tip. 

A-    Yee. 

Q.  And  daring  that  afternoon  he  was  perfectly  sober  in  your  judg- 
ment? 
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A.    I  don't  remember  anything  out  of  the  way  only  ihat  BMming  a| 

the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  momiog  of  the  3d  of  April  there  was  nothing  iinosift-j 
al  in  his  appearance  except  the  sleepiness  that  made  you  helieve  fae  wfli 
intoxicated? 

-A.  I  don*t  remember  of  any  other  solitary  thing;  I  noticed,  of  coueb^ 
awhile  before  I  undertook  to  get  his  attention  in  the  matter  of  tibm 
badgering  of  the  witness,  the  way  Mr.  Lewis  was  doing  that  he  irafli 
sleepy,  I  noticed  that  much  and  he  semed  to  be  sick  and  used  up;  and 
I  supposed  that  he  was  drunk;  that  was  what  my  impressions  were. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  not  known  that  Judge  Ck)x  was  a  drinking  man 
would  you,  Irom  his  appearance  on  the  bench  there  thai  mornings  or 
from  his  conduct  generally  supposed  Mm  to.  have  been  drunk  or  uad^ 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Why^  no ;  it  Judge  Lord  had  acted  the  same  way  I  should  not  ]|Av«r 
thought  he  was  drunk. 

Q.     What  do  you  say  ?  j 

A  I  say  no;  I  can't  swear  that  I  should  have  known  he  was  drunk. 
He  did  not  talk  any  and;  and  did  not  do  anything  except  that  he  meiely^ 
was  drowsy,  and  I  supposed  that  he  was  under  the  influenoe  of  liquor 
but  can't  swear. 

Q.    You  won't  swear  that  he  was  even  then  ?  ; 

A.'    I  can  swear  that  he  had  that  appearance.  i 

Q.  Now  your  supposition  about  his  being  under  the  inflnenoeifll 
liquor  at  that  time  was  based  largely  upon  your  knowledge  that  he  was! 
A  drinking  man,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say,  if  I  had  known  him  to  be  a  temperate  nunj 
that  I  should  have  thought  he  was  drunk.  I  should  have  thought  faij 
was  very  siok. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  Judge  Lord  had  acted  m^ 
you  would  not  have  thought  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  would  not;  I  should  not  have  dreamed  erf  it 

Mr,  AncTANDEB.  Now  do  you  r^nemder  dudng  that  da^  of  his  oom- 
plaining  of  the  fact,  that  he  suffered  with  a  sick  headache? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  You  weren't  there  when  he  opened  oourt  in  the  aSkeacBQDn  -and  ex- 
cused the  jury;  I  think  you  said? 

A.    No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Isnt  it  a  faxsi,  that  that  term  had  been  running  then  for  eome  tei| 
or  fifteen  days,  night  and  day,  commencing  early,  in  the  momixig  sbT 
running  until  late  in  the  evening,  simply  taking  recesses  long  enough  foi^ 
meals  ? 

A.  It  had;  it  had  done  more  work,  a  good  deal  than  usual  £aB^ 
file  same  length  of  time;  and  I  know  I  protested  against  doing  so  modi; 
work;  I  know  I  complained  about  ic,  and  I  know  we  did  considcaraUbi 
work  out  of  hours,  as  I  thought  at  that  time. 

Q.    And  did  considerable  in  hours,  too,  didn't  you? 

A.    W^ell,  the  business  went  along  swiftly  enough,  certainly. 
.  Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  there  was  a  larger  calendar  and  moxe  inipi»», 
tent  cases  than  you  had  ever  had  in  Waseca  before  ?  < 

A.    There  were  nearly  a  hundred  cases  on  the  calender.  .  ^  i 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  business  was  dispatched  in  a  .better. and] 

Snicker  manner  under  Judge  Cox  Bt  that  term^  than  it  ever  had    baesu 
one  before  in  that  court  ?  i 
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A.  I  wonldnt  say  that  it  was  dispatched  in  any  better  manner,  but 
[  think  that  Judge  Cox  did  business  and  it  was  the  general  remark  of  «i 

lie  attorneys  and  suitors  at  court,  that  he  carried  business  along,  and 

rited  business  more  than  Judges  usually  did. 
You  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  done  any  better  than  it  was  before, 
)sqX  you  don't  say  that  it  was  any  worse  than  before  ? 

A.    By  no  means;  I  don't  think  any  fault  was  found. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  his  actions  there  during  the  term, 
didted  general  commendation  and  praise  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  heard  nobody  find  any  fault. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  submit  that  that  is  not  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Akctander.    Well,  we  waive  the  question. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  you  say,  in  the  evening,  when  he 
cime  in  there  and  did  business,  you  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with 
bim  at  all.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  possession  of  his  faculties  dur- 
ing the  day  ?  In  the  morning,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
Hiere  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  was  there  ? 

A.    I  noticed  nothing  the  next  day  at  all. 

Q.    The  case  lasted  until  the  5th  day  of  April,  did  it  not  ? 

A.    I  think  it  did. 

Q.    Do  you  remember,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  that  the  attorneys 
lidressed  the  jury  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  in  the  afternoon,  upon  the 
homing  in  of  court,  the  first  thing  that  was  done  was  the  charging  of  the 
kiy  by  the  court? 
'  A.   I  remember  that  fact. 

Q.    Now,  state  in  what  condition  Judge  Cox  was  at  the  time  that  he 
piiged  that  jury — ^in  th^  afternoon  of  April  5th.     Did  you  notice  any- 
■bing  of  his  being  under  th^  influence  of  liquor  ? 
r  A.    I  did  not;  I  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.    His  charge  was  straight  in  every  respect  ? 

A.    I  did  not,  except  that  it  was  against  me  somewhat. 

Q.   But  you  never  appealed  from  it,  did  you  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.   You  did  not  think  there  was  any  injustice  in  it?    A.    I  did  not. 

Q.   After  the  jury  was   charged,  you  went  away   from  the    court 

• 

A   I  don*t  remember  of  being  in  the  court  room  immediately  after 

jary  was  charged.    There  were  some  motions,  if  I  remember  right, 

were  taken  up;  court  did  not  then  adjourn.     I  think  he  took  up 

ions  right  away. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Taylor  being  there 

tint  time? 

A.   I  saw  them  about  that  time.     I  think  they  were  present  at  the 
his  charge  was  made  to  the  jury. 
But  you  were  not  in  when  the  motion  was  argued  in  that  case  im- 
tely  afterwards  ? 

I  was  not  interested  in  the  case.     I  don't  think  I  was  in  the 

room  then. 

Q.   That  morning  of  the  third,  when  he  was  turning  his  back  partly 

the  jury,  as  you  said,  so  he  was  sitting,  you  seeing  his  profile  more 

~Q  his  &oe, — that  was  not  an  unusual  position  for  him  to  take  at  any 

le  daring  that  trial,  was  it;  did  he  not  usually  sit  in  that  w^ay  ? 

No,  the  Judge  always  sits  at  various  angles  to  the  jury  when  he 
lober. 
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,.  Did  you  have  any  cases  tl 
.,  1  had  (me  case  that  was  ii 
,  A  jury  case?  A.  Yes,  si 
;,  How  was  it  disposed  of? 
,.  Well,  there  was  some  qu 
;nded  and  the  case   went  OV' 

Thomson. 

;.  What  case  was  that  ?  A. 
;.  What  was  the  condition  o 
.  whole? 

..     1  thoug'ht  he  was  intoxica 
.    To  what  extent? 
..     Well,  toward  the  evening 
■rably  intoxicated. 
1.     On  the  second  day  more  t 
,.     Well,  no;  I  would  not  sa; 
i.     I  thought  you  said  so? 
..     No;  I  said  on  the  first  an 
>ly  intoxicated. 
t.     After  that  how  was  it?    I 
\.     Did  you  stop  at  the  same 
L.     Well,  I  really  don't  know 
1 1  was. 

t.  Did  you  see  him  around 
L.  I  think  T  saw  him  on  the 
1-     Did  you  see  him   to  knov 

drinking?  A.  I  could  not 
[.  You  didn't  soe  him  in  an 
V.  I  don't  remember  that  \i 
[.     State  to  the  court  and  E^er 

L,  Well,  there  were  several  o 
f  room;  it  is  adjoining  the  cc 
Thomson,  and  there  were  c 
mber,  I  knew  at  the  time;  thi 
I.  Not  members  of  the  bar, 
i.  Yes.  And  the  Judge  t 
le  of  us  to  drink. 
\.  Did  he  ask  you?  A.  H 
\.  Did  you  taste  of  it  or  drii 
j.  Was  it  alcoholic  liquor? 
I.  Do  you  know  whether  th' 
L.  I  think  he  did. 
\.  Where  did  he  take  this  b' 
L.  He  took  it  from  hia  insid' 
X.  Business  coat  or  overcoat 
I.  The  coat  he  wore—his  im 
X.  The  coat  he' wore  in  the  c 
I.     Yes. 

I.  Did  he  go  from  the  court 
L.  r  think  lie  did. 
X.  What  was  his  condition  t 
i.  No;  I  considpretl  him  inl 
\,  When  he  handed  you  th( 
L.    Yee,  sir. 
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A.  I  say,  if  he  had  beeti  a  stranger  to  me,  and  if  I  had  not  knofrn 
im  at  all,  why  there  Wa&  not  anything  in  his  appearance  at  that  time 
would  make  me  believe,  necessarily,  that  he  must  have  been 
ink.  Knowing  something  of  what  his  reputation  was  I  think  I  said 
Mr.  Lewis  at  that  time,  "  The  judge  is  drunk." 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Why  did  you  make  the  motion  you  made? 
A.   Because,  for  some  cause  or  other, — I  supposed  it  was  drunkenhesd; 

td  I  said  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  the  Judge  was  drunk;  because  he  was  unfit 
proceed  with  business  that  time  that  he  was  drunk. 
Q.    Had  you  any  doubt  at  that  time  that  he  was  drunk  ? 
A.    I  don't  know  as  I  had. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  now  that  he  was  drunk  then  ? 
A.    Well,  if  I  take  into  account  the  fiict  that  he  was  a  drinking  mAn, 
dont  think  I  have. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
Q.    From  all  the  circumstatices  you  saw  in  the  court,  have  you  any 

bi  now  that  he  was  drunk  then  ? 
A.    I  don't  know  as  I  have;    No. 

Mr.ABCTANDKK. 

Q.    You  mean  from  the  circumstances  which  occurred  and  your 

wledge  of  the  man's  reputation. 
A.    That  is  what  I  mean. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    From  what  you  know  of  the  Whole  of  the  circumstances  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.    In  the  case  of  Power  against  Herman  there  Was  a  letter  from 

"  op  Grace  to  Mf .  Herman  that  was  quite  important  to  your  side  of 

case  was  it  not? 
A.'  It  was. 

Q.    That  letter  you  had  with  you  when  you  came  down  to  try  the 
le,  did  you  not? 
A.    I  did. 
Q*    After  you  went  through  with  Mr.  Power's  testimony  and  were 

to  introduce  the  letter  vou  missed  it  did  you  not  ? 
A.    I  did. 

Q.    You  have  never  seen  it  since  ? 

A.    I  think  not;  I  don't  remember  very  distinctly,  I  remember  that  I 
the  letter  there  somewhere.  It  was  on  the  table.  It  disappeared 
suddenly;  I   didn't  know  where  it  went  to,  it  was  a  letter  from 
op  Grace  to  Father  Hennan. 
Q.    Connected  with  it  were  some  specifications? 
A.    There  was  some  kind  of  a  contract,  I   don't  remember  exactly 
hat  it  was,  it  was  so  long  ago. 

FRANK   A.  NEWELL 

rem  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.    What  is  your  fall  name»  occupation  and  residence? 
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I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  him  at  that  time  ? 
'**•'*  "  ■  A.     In  regard  to  what  ? 

His  appearance  or  actions  or  anything  ? 
Well,  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 
Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  clothes — ^his  dress  ? 
I  dia;  yes,  sir. 

Did  he  have  a  clean  shirt  on  ? 
.  1      -      .  9,  A,     No,  sir.     I  think  his  hair  was  uncombed. 

And  he  had  a  dirty  shirt  on,  did  he  not? 
A.     Yes,  sir,  but  it  was  not  from  that  that  I  judged. 
Q.     Was  his  face  shaved  ? 
A.     I  don't  remember  as  to  that. 

Q.     Washed  ?    A.     Well,  I  didn't  notice  that  his  face  was  dirty. 
Q.    Well,  he  had  come  riding  in  the  dust,  from  Sleepy  Eye,  had  iu 
not,  that  morning? 
A.     He  had. 

•'••••  ^  •  Q.     He  did  not  go  to  the  hotel  before  he  came  up  ?    A.     No,  air. 

►'    .  ,  *  Q.     He  came  right  out  from  the  buggy  and  intb  the  court  room  ? 

^   •  .         .  A.     He  did. 

*  Q.     Now,  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  except  the  unbruiib 

ing  of  his  hair  and  the  dirt  that  might  possibly  be  on  his  £ice,  tfail 
made  you  think  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

•  /  A.  Well,  it  was  the  expression  of  his  eyes  and  his  conduct 

Q.  Of  what? 

A.  The  expression  of  his  eyes,  or  rather,  the  lack  of  expressioo  ii 

•  his  eyes. 

Q.    You  noticed  that?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    They  were  dull  ?    A.     Well,  rather  glaring. 

Q.     And  his  conduct,  what  was  that  ? 

A.     Well  his  talk  and  his  general  behavior. 

Q.     Well,  can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  that  deportment  ? 

A.     Well,  not  any  instance  that  I  can  think  of;  no  particular  one^ 
that  is,  during  the  morning. 
;^  Q.  Now,  during  the  trial  of  that  case, — you  were  present  during  tbi 

trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeld,  were  you  not  ? 

•  A.     I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     During  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  that  case,  in  your  opinion  tin 

1  Judge  was  considerably  intoxicated  ? 

A.     He  was;  yes,  sir. 
/  '  Q.     So  that  it  was  apparent  and  manifest  to  every  one  that  was  in  the 

court  room  ? 
.   '  A.     Well,  it  was  apparent  to  me,  and  I  think  it  would  be  to  anyonfl 

who  vxmld  see  him. 
*•  .  Q.     Well,  anybody  that  would  observe  him,  could  not  fidl  to  ban 

observed  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 
A.     Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that;  anyone  who  had  business  befiin 

•  .  him  certainly  would  know  it.  I 

Q.     Well,  was  it  a  thing  that  showed  itself  only  to  parties  that  hal 

business  before  him  ?  1 

A.     No,  I   don't  think  it  was  entirely.     I  think  that  any  peisdil 

f  present  would  certainly  have  noticed  it.        '  | 
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not  settled  tbst  day;  no  attocnej'  ooaneeted  iritfa  the  €uie  kftew 

4t-    1^  Jon  remember  anything  about  that  notiee,  whether  yon  did 

make  sac^  a  ncvtioe  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  may  have  agreed  that,  at  a  given  time, 

Tiff  instance,  when  we  first  went  there  we  expected  that  the  case  woold 

settled  that  day,  before  we  came  into  the  room  with  Judge  Cox,  and 

may  be  that  we  had  agreed  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be 

up  on  another  day;  I  don't  know  about  that.     But,  permit  me 

say,  Mr.  Arctander,  that  after  we  got  through  there  that  nobodrun- 

{tood  that  the  case  was  to  be  settled  that  day.    We  all  felt,  and  aU  the 

^meys  agreed,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  on. 

Q.    Bat  as  to  the  notice  yon  have  no  distinct  recollection  as  to  any 

notice  being  given  ? 
A.    Oh,  I  don't  know.    Mr.  Thompson  and  I,  before  the  breakinff  up 
this,  may  have  thought  that  we  would  set  it  for  that  day,  but  I  den't 
member  whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.    Do  yon  remember  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  &ot,  thatisase 
not  dated  as  settled  on  the  5th  day  of  August? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
Q.    You  don't  know  that  this  was  the  5th  day  of  August  that  you 

there? 
A.    I  don't  remember. 
, .  Q.    There  was  no  special  term  there  or  no  general  terms  of  court  at 
fliattime? 

A.    My  impression  is  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  general 
or  special  term,  my  impression  is  that  that  was  noticed  for  that  day,  and 


Q.    Chamber  business,  as  you  would  call  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  we  do,  all  through  southern  Minnesota  we  notice  on  a  given 
,4tT,  that  has  been  the  rule  within  my  knowledge  so  far  as— 

Q.  And  it  was  not,  I  suppose,  particularly  on  account  of  the  oonvan- 
in  regard  to  the  fire,  tlmt  in  the  month  of  August  you  staid  in  ihe 
1  parlor  instead  of  going  into  the  court  room? 
A.  Wdl,  now,  I  will  tell  you — 
Q.  The  month  of  August  isnt  a  very  cold  month  ? 
A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  after  we  found  the  oondition 
ft  ihe  judge  that  it  was  thought  for  certain  reasons,  that  if  we  could  get 
lim  into  tiiat  room  we  would  have  him  more  under  our  control.  We 
ftought  at  first  that  if  we  could  keep  him  from  drinking  more  we  could 
'(et  along,  and  John  Lamberton  thought  he  could  take  charge  of  him, 
'  and  he  got  up  several  times  and  suggested  to  him  to  keep  still  and  we 
I  would  get  along;  and  I  think  the  hotel  parlor  was  selected  because  we 
I  fhought  we  could  get  along  better,  the  understanding  being  at  first  that 
I  it  WIS  to  be  at  the  ordinary  place,  but  the  hotel  parlor  was  afterwards 
j  dsaded  upon  by — ^I  don't  remember  the  very  words,  perhaps  Mr.  Web- 
I  her  or  Mr.  ThompscNu,  or  Mr.  Pierce  would  remember,  but  I  dent  re^ 
\  member  that. 

Q.    During  the  proceedings  how  did  Judge  Cox  act  when  you  went 
on  with  Mm? 

A.    Well,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  said,  or  what  he  didn't  say;  I 
nap^  can  tdl  vou  that  he  acted  as  if  he  was  terribly  drunk. 
Q.    Was  he  sleepy  ? 

A.    He  aometinwai  was  not  sleepy  enough ;  he  said  too  much. 
48 
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•  A.    I  testified  it  was,  yes,  sir. 

.  '*  Q.    You  went  on  and  tried  the  case  of  Yonngman  against  Lent^  on 

the  second  day,  did  you  not? 
A.     I  did. 

Q.     During  the  trial  of  that  case  was  there  anything  to  indicate  the 
.     *  Judge  being  intoxicated  ?    I  think  you  have  said  he  was  less  intoxi- 

l  cated  than  the  first  day  ? 

A.    I  did. 
^  Q.     Was  there  anything  in  his  rulings,  as  the  case  went  along,  that 

seenied  to  show  he  was  not  competent  to  transact  business  ? 
A.     I  didn^t  see  anything  in  his  rulings. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  m  his  charge  that  showed  that  he  was  incom- 
petent to  transact  his  business  as  Judge  ? 
A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     In  feet  he  went  on  and  tried  the  case  that  you  were  engaged  in  fiur- 
ly,  squarely  and  impartially,  just  as  he  always  used  to  do,  did  he  not? 
A.     I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything  then  done. 
Q.     You  won  the  case,  didn't  you  ? 
A.    I  didn't. 

Q.    The  jury  won  it  for  you  ? 
A.    No,  the  jury  didn't  win  it  for  me,  I  lost  the  case. 

A.   C.   FORBES, 

Re-called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  June  term  of  court  held  at  Marshall  in 
1881? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.     You  have  testified  before  in  this  case,  I  believe,  have  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  Forbes  will  testify  to  the  charge  of  general 
drunkenness,  article  eighteen. 

Q.  Mr.  Forbes,  have  you  ever  seen  the  respondent  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  or  intoxicated  at  any  other  times  and  places  than  the 
ones  named  the  other  day  ? 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.    You  may  state  when  and  where  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1881. 

Q.     At  what  place?    A.     Well,  it  was  in  Marshall. 

Q.     Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  Well,  1  have  reference  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan  mentioned  in 
his  testimony.  It  was  at  the  same  time,  sometime  in  the  month  of  May. 
I  was  going  down  from  my  house  to  my  office  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  I  met  Judge  Cox  on  the  street  at  Mr.  Whital's  butcher- 
shop,  and  we  walked  up  together  to  Mr.  Chittenden's  store,  and  w«nt 
into  the  store,  and  I  stayed  with  him  quite  a  while  in  the  store. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  that  day  ? 

A.     Well,  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  How  do  you  recognize  it  as  being  the  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan  tes- 
tified to  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  nothing  to  fix  it  particularly  as  connected  with  do! 
time,  but  I  know  that  is  the  time. 
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«       > 
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that  the  time  that  he  had  the  socks  on  his  knees  ? 

:e  Cox  was  talking  about  buying  some  boots,  and  was  right 

)  show  case  and  the  other  part  of  the  store. 

hat  other  times  and  places  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  under 

«  of  liquor  ? 

,  I  have  seen  Judge  Cox  many  times  when  he  was  perfectly 

3  sober  as  he  is  now;  and  I  have  seen  him  at  other  times 

s  a  little  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  perhaps  in  differ- 

ig  the  year  1881  in  June,  did  you  see  him  under  the  in- 

Juor? 
y  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  the 
two  of  the  general  term  of  the  district  court;   I  thought  he 
he  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time. 

stated  to  me  the  other  day  that  you  desired  to  correct  your 
lat  you  gave  the  other  day;  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  you  *        ;    * 

ortunity  now  to  do  so.  t  ' 

not  wish  to  correct  it  any  further  than  this:   I  stated  I  would 
at  Jud^e  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  the  time;  I  mean   I  don't  • 

ir  positively  to  the  fact.     I  swear  at  that  time  I  thought  he 
ted. 

time  referred  to  was  November,  1878?  •  •    . 

ir;  on  the  supplementary  proceedings.     It  would  be  a  very  i        .?, 

tter    forme  to    swear    that    Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated,  •  ' 

ve  seen  him  when  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk  and   yet 
)U3iness,  as  I  thought,  correctly,  but  I  have  seen  him  so, 
ferent  times, 
by  Mr.  Arctander. 

ay  that  you  thought  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of 
st  day  of  the  June  term  ?    Did  you  mean  to  be  understood 
aght  so  at  the  time, — ^that  that  was  your  idea  at  the  time  ? 
ir. 
ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  have  changed  that 
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I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  or  perhaps  my  convictions 

ed  to  Mr.  Manager  Collins,  my  partner  and  myself  were 

the  first  case  that  was  tried  there,  the  case  of   Bradford 

iiry ,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  necssary  to  explain 

mstaunes  connected  with  the  case. 

». 

e  were  non-suited  in  the  case,  and  this  question  waB'put  to 

fvho  was  trying  the  case:   during  the  trial;    he  said,  "Mr. 

you  any  more  testimony  in  this   case  on  the   part  of  the  ,  /  «' 

i    Mr.  Seward  said,  "We  have  not,  your   honor."    I  pre-  .,  •  T  * 

for  the  supreme  court,  expecting  to  take  it  to  the  supreme  *  - 

J  settled  the  case  in  the  month  of  September  following.     Mr. 

o  was  opposing  attorney,  and   myself,  stipulated   as  to  the 

itentionally,  whether  it  was  proper  or  not,  omitted  the 

iie  Judge,  and  Mr.  Seward's  answer. 

ad  omitted  that  from  the  case  ? 

r,  I  had  purposely  omitted  it  I  say,  because  it  was  at  the  .       .'  ** 

ny  partner  had  made  the  mistake.     I  say  Mr.  Mathews 

ad  stipulated  as  to  what  the  point  the  case  was^  and  took  it 

:  for  luB  signature. 


»• 
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^  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

This  testimony  is  directed  to  article  two. 

DIRECT  BXAMIMATIOK. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Yon  may  state  you  residence  and  occupation? 

A.    I. live  at  Waseca,  this  State;  my  business  is  that  of  a  lawyer* 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  reapondent,  Judge  Cox? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  ybu  known  him  ?  I 

A.    I  think  I  have  known  him  about  five  years. 

Q.    Were  you  practicing  law  in  the  month  of  March,  1879,  at  Waaecl 
.  A.    I  was  sir.  J 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  term  of  court  held  there  by  Judge  Cox,  §i 
Judge  Lord?  i 

A.    I  recollect  there  was  one  held  by  him.  I 

Q.    As  I  understand,  Judge  Lord  was  sick,  that  Judge  Oox  ami 

down  out  of  his  district,  to  hold  that  term  ?  I 

:  A-    Yes,  sir.  1 

-  Q.    WiU  you  state  to  the  court  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  4 

briety  during  that  term  of  court,  take  it  from  the  beginning?  \ 

A.  I  noticed  only  one  occasion  when  I  thought  that  Judge  Qh 
was  "  a  little  off  his  base'*  as  they  say.  There  was  only  one  occaailj 
that  I  remember  when  I  thought  Judge  Cox  was  the  worse  for  lionor. 

Ql    On  one  occasion  you  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  liquor  f 

A*    Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.    Was  he  then  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  cause? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    What  case  was  it? 

A.    It  was  the  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman.  ' 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  attorney  was  upon  the  other  side? 

A.    B.  S.  Lewis. 

Q.  You  were  trying  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Lewis  for  Ik 
defiendant? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter,  idiii 
transpired,  and  all  about  it? 

A.  The  case  lasted  several  days,  I  think;  I  don't  remember  the  diM 
exactly,  it  was  somewhere  near  the  3d  or  4th  of  April  if  I  remenibel 
right.  It  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  April  if  I  remember  right.  If  I  r^ 
member  right  Power  was  on  the  stand  being  cross-examined  that  moio* 
ing  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  we  sat  in  front  of  the  Judge's  desk;  Mr.  LenJI 
was  near  the  Judge  I  think,  and  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  went  upfo 
the  right  of  the  desk,  the  Judge  sitting  at  the  left  of  Mr.  Lewis,  ant 
leaned  on  the  end  of  the  desk;  and  got  up  very  near  the  witness  snA 
badgered  the  witness  a  good  deal  on  cross-examination.  He  wasmj 
witness,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  following  him  up  pretty  sharp,  and  I 
thought  unreasonably  so,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  not  to  pm 
sue  the  witness  as  he  was  doing.  He  got  dear  up  in  the  &oe  of  tfaa 
witness  and  had  his  finger  pointed  almost  into  his  eyes  and  I  objected  t» 
it,  at  least,  I  spoke  to  the  counsel,  and  asked  him  not  to  pursue  the  in> 
ness  in  that  way;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  me,  and  I  arose  and  ad* 
dressed  the  court  and  undertook  to  get  the  atfteniioii  ol  tiia  oo«tt|.  M 
fidled  to  do  so. 
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().   Forwliat lenon ? 

A.    Well,  either  the  court  did  not  aee  me  or  wish  to. 
Q.    How  fia  off  were  you  ? 

A.    I  waa  I  should  think  probably  fifteen  feet  from  the  court. 
Q.    Wdl,  goon. 

A.    And  I  then  saw  that  the  Judge  was  at  any  rate  sleepy  and  did 

aiot  hear  me,  and  I  got  a  little  out  of  patience  with  the  way  the  witness 

"OS  being  examined,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 

Xewis;  paned  right  by  the  end  of  the  table,  up  to  Mr.  I^ewis  and  touohed 

liiin  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  '^  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recess 

for  a  while."    Said  I  "  the  court  ia  suddenly  sleepy,"  or  something  to 

tint  effect,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  said,  at  any  rate  I  said  I  thought 

it  had  better  make  a  sham  motion  of  some  kind  and  ask  him  not  to  op* 

jioBe  it,  and  that  I  would  deem  it  a  favor  if  he  would  not.     He  said  tlutt 

^  would  not.    At  the  same  time  we  agreed  that  in  order  that  it  should 

iiotappear  strange  to  the  jury  we  would  continue  to  examine  the  wit- 

[jiesB  for  a  few  moments  longer;  and  not  make  the  motion  immediately. 

l^iAnd  in  the  course  of  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  after  that  I  arose  and 

|addressed  the  court  and  said  that  we  needed  a  witness  from  some  plaoe, 

1 1  think  I  said  from  Janes  ville  or  Mankato,  which  was  true,  we  dia,  but 

[did  not  immediately  need  him,  not  at  that  time;  did  not  tell  him  an 

[absolute  falsehood  about  it  but  said  we  should  need  a  witness  from 

[Jmcaville  or  Mankato,  and  asked  that  we  take  a  recess  for  a  couple  of 

flioars.    The  reply  that  the  Judge  made  was  exactly  in  these  words, — I 

InmsBiber  exactly  what  he  said.    He  heard  me  when  I  addressed  him 

Aat  time.    He  said,  '^  This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding."    That  was  his 

I  exact  langui^.    f' This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding;"  to  stop  a  caee 

I  i%ht  in  Uie  middle  of  it  to  send  off  to  get  a  witness.    Well,  I  told  him 

i  as  the  case  was  in  the  shape  it  was,  we  should  be  unable  to  proceed,  ajod 

I  iri^ed  to  be  allowed  to  wait  until  that  witness  arrived.     But  the  Judge 

i  hestated  and  was  unwilUng  to  grant  the  motion  for  a  recess  or  adjourn* 

ment^  until  Mr.  Lewis  arose  and  said  that  he  would  not  oppose  it.    He 

add  it  was  sometimes  an  accommodation  to  counsel  to  have  a  case  stop  • 

or  to  take  a  recess;  it  would  be  to  him  fsometime,  and  he  presumed  it 

would  be  to  me,  hence,  he  would  not  oppose  it.    And  upon  that  the 

Judge  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  willing, 

]» wonid  allow  it  to  be  done.    He  turned  around  and  spoke  to  the  jury, 

tdling  them  not  to  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  the  caae, 

and  &tn  the  recess  was  taken. 

Q.    For  what  length  of  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  cant  tell  that;  I  know  I  only  asked  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recess  was  taken  for  two  hours;  but  I 
wouldnH  say  positively  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  will  vou  state  the  appearance  of  the  Judge  at  that  time;  I 
mean  his  physical  appearance  ? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  was,  I  thought,  at  the  time  under  the  influence 
of  hquer.  He  was  sleepy,  and  whether  he  was  asleep  or  not  when  I 
fint  addressed  him,  I  don't  know,  but  certainlv  he  had  his  eves  closed. 
fie  flat  with  his  side  toward  me  so  that  I  had  a  profile  view  and  his  back 
ptrfly  tamed  to  the  jury,  diagonally  to  the  jury,  about  half  way 
•nmnd,  presenting  a  profile  view  to  me. 
Q.  Will  you  stete  to  the  court  why  you  made  this  motion. 
A.  Well  I  made  it  because  I  thought  the  Judge  was  unable  to  go  on 
with  the  business  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  in. 
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Q.  The  court  was  then  adjourned  ;  you  think  a  recess  was  takexL  fcr 
about  two  hours;  was  there  afternoon  session  ? 

A  If  I  remember  right,  the  judge  went  in  in  the  Afternoon  about 
half  past  one  or  two  o'clock;  I  won't  say  positively  about  that.  If  I  re» 
member  right  he  went  in  about  half  past  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  couii 
was  adjourned  again  until  evening. 

Q.    Why  was  it  adjourned  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  was  not  present  whoi 
the  court  went  in,  if  it  did  at  all  in  the  afternoon;  I  don't  know  that  ft 
did.    I  heard  it  did;  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.     Didn't  you  expect  a  term  of  court  that  afternoon? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  there  would  be  one  or  not.  The 
court,  if  I  remember  right,  took  a  recess  for  two  hours  and  it  wasnt 
opened  then,  and  I  didn't  know  when  the-  Judge  would  come  in.  I 
don't  think  I  had  any  notice  that  the  Judge  was  going  in. 

Q.     When  did  you  next  see  the  Judge? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  The  case  was  continued  to  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.    At  what  place  did  you  see  him  first  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  I  saw  him  at  the  hotel. 

Q.    In  his  room?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  I^ewis  with  you  ? 

A.  He  was;  I  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  I  met  the  Judge  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  them  at  that  time,  if  any? 
•  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can't  tell  in  detail  what  it  was,  but  I 
remember  that  the  Judge  remarked,  that  he  was  going  down  to  iJie 
court  house  and  that  the  case  must  go  right  along;  that  it  wouldn't  do  to 
lose  any  more  time  on  this  matter.  I  know  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with 
it  that  evening,  and  he  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  we  must  get 
along  with  this  business.  I  don't  know  what  other  conversation  was 
had;  I  can't  remember  all  the  details  of  this  conversation.  In  fact  there 
wasn't  very  much  conversation. 

Q.     Did  you  go  on  with  the^case  that  night  ? 

A.    We  did  sir. 

Q.    State  why  you  did  not  want  to  go  on  with  the  case? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with  it,  I  am  snre 
I  am  never  very  anxious  to  try  cases  at  night;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  it  in  any  case,  I  never  like  to  try  cases  day- 
times and  nights,  too,  because  sometimes  they  run  late  into  the  night.  I 
don't  know  but  there  might  have  been  some  other  reason.  I  didnt 
think  Judge  Cox  was  unfit  at  that  time  to  go  on  with  the  case;  I  dont 
think  I  had  that  impression,  I  certainly  have  not  now  any  recollection 
that  I  had  that  impression  at  the  time  I  met  him  at  the  door, — that  he 
was  not  fit  to  on  with  the  case. 

Q.    Now,  how  was  he  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  unusual  in  his  appearande  the  next 
morning  from  what  he  had  been  all  the  time  previous.  I  dont  remem- 
her  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liqour,  I  don't  think  "he  was.  If 
he  was  certainly  I  did  not  notice  it,  I  don't  remember  any  other  time 
during  the  tenii  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Uquor,  ik  my.  judg. 
ment. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  time  in  court;  did  you  see  the  Judge  about 
the  streets  of  Waseca? 
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A.  I  saw  him  on  the  etreets  of  Waseca;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drinking  any  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  drink  but  once,  that  I  remember  of  and  that  was 
;in  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  Wen,  I  thiuk  he  had  been  there  about  a  week  or  ten  days  then, 
probably. 

Or  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  there  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  After  court  adjourned  ?    A.    After  court  adjourned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  stayed  ?    A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  You  saw  him  drink  some  beer  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  drink  some  beer,  and  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  with 
it 

Q.  Now  you  left  him  there,  did  you?    A.    I  left  him  there. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  was  an  attorney  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  was  tried 
there  at  the  Waseca  county  term  ? 

A.    Quite  a  number. 

Q.  You  was  in  court  there  almost  every  day  during  that  term  of 
court,  was  you  not? 

A.    I  was  there  every  day. 

Q.  Every  day  you  was  in  court,  when  you  did  not  have  business, 
did  you  sit 'around  there  and  listen  to  the  other  proceedings? 

A.    Not  very  much. 

Q,  But  there  was  no  day  you  was  not  in  court  and  saw  the  judge 
proceed  with  business? 

A.  I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  day  but  what  I  was  there  on  some 
business  or  other. 

-  Q.    Now,  on  the  2nd  day,  wasnt  you  interested  in  that  Rasmerson 
case. 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  tried  that  with  Mr.  Brownell  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  day 
ofApril? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  the  Judge,  in 
his  appearance,  manner,  action,  conduct  or  language  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all;  I  remember  it  distinctly  for  the  reason  that  I  re* 
member  while  I  was  trying  the  case  the  Judge  walked  out  to  the  stove 
and  stood  there,  and  I  walked  out  past  the  Judge,  and  he  made  this  re- 
mark to  me;  he  said:  "This  looks  like  an  up-hill  case  for  you:"  said  I, 
"I  guess  not,  I  think  it  is  all  right."  He  laughed  as  he  said  it.  I  know 
at  that  time  there  was  nothing  tlie  matter  with  him. 

Q.  Then  this  Power  case  was  taken  up,  and  they  went  on  examining 
Power  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  against  Fuller  had  been  taken 
up. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  during  that  afternoon  he  was  perfectly  sober  in  youx  judg- 
ment? 
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otit  your  being  called  upon  to  plead,  the 
'  case,  did  he  not  ?  and  the  county  attom< 
e  the  case  of  the  State  against  Chapman  ?  " 

X  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  case  had  been 

.1  can't  Bay  as  to  that ;  I  am  not  an  attorn 

The  feet  of  the  case  is,  that  all  the  evide 
that  you  had  kissed  the  girl,  wasn't  it? 
net  you  ? 

I  think  that  you  have  elated  the  evidence 

WelljWhat  were  you  charged  with? 

Oh,  I  was  charged  with  a  great  many  thii 

Well,  I  mean  in  that  indictment. 

Well,  I  waB  charged  with — 

It  was  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  r 

That  was  the  charge. 

And  all  the  evidence  brought  out,  was  tl 
le  girl,  and  kissed  her,  was  it  not? 

That  was  what  she  swore  to.    That  was  al 
upon  the  witness  stand. 

Was  there  any  evidence  of  an  attempt  at 
□ything  else  with  her,  besides  kissing  her  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  the  county  att 
witness,  the  Judge  told  him  he  didn't  wan 
«  of  that  rape  ;  that  that  waB  rather  a  rapee 

Well,  he  said  that  it  wasn't  necessai^  for 

Am't  you  mistaken, — that  he  did  not  a 
•ney,  but  addressed  himself  to  the  county  at 

I  think  he  addressed  himself  to  the  coui 
[Xnitive  who  he  addressed  himself  to. 

You  are  not  positive  whether  he  addresse 
■ney,  or  to  your  counsel,  but  his  language 
iveight  of  the  evidence,  so  far  as  going  to  con 
to  commit  rape,  was  it  not  ?  It  was  makiu 
r  as  committing  rape  was  concerned  t 

Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  was. 

Now,  at  this  time  when  the  matter  waa  ce 
Mjurt,  that  you  had  never  pleaded,  he  tnrnec 
to  see  what  his  record  showed  upon  that  po 

Yes,  sir. 

And  he  found  that  the  record  did  not 
1?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

It  was  after  he  had  fined  you  that  your  ct 
to  the  fact,  that  you  had  not  plead  ?     A.     1 

Are  you  sure  of  that? 
he  witness  here  produced  some  papers  from 

What  is  that  you  have  there  ?    A.     A  coj 

A  copy  of  the  record  do  you  mean  ?    A. 

Now,  at  this  time,  when  Judge  Cox  met  y 
s,  was  your  attorney,  Mr.  Matthews,  with  y« 

You  were  alone?    A.     I  was  alone. 

Was  Judge  Cox  alone  P 

I  think  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  we  m 


/ 
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A.    I  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  dispatched  in  any  better  manner,  but 
think  that  Judge  Cox  did  business  and  it  was  tne  general  remark  of 
attorneys  and  suitors  at  court,  that  he  carried  business  along,  and 
ited  business  more  than  Judges  usually  did. 
You  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  done  any  better  than  it  was  before, 
t  you  don't  say  that  it  was  any  worse  than  before? 
A.    By  no  means;  I  don't  think  any  fault  was  found. 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  his  actions  there  during  the  term, 
dted  general  commendation  and  praise  at  the  time  ? 
A-    I  heard  nobody  find  any  fault. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  submit  that  that  is  not  cross-examination. 
Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  we  waive  the  question. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  you  say,  in  the  evening,  when  he 
e  in  there  and  did  business,  you  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with 
at  aU.     He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  possession  of  his  faculties  dur- 
the  day  ?    In  the  morning,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  was  there  ? 
I  noticed  nothing  the  next  day  at  all. 
The  case  lasted  until  the  5th  day  of  April,  did  it  not  ? 
I  think  it  did. 

Do  you  remember,  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  that  the  attorneys 
the  jury  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  in  the  afternoon,  upon  the 
in  of  court,  the  first  thing  that  was  done  was  the  charging  of  the 
by  the  court? 
A.    I  remember  that  fact. 

Now,  state  in  what  condition  Judge  Cox  was  at  the  time  that  he 
that  jury— in  the  afternoon  of  Ai)ril  5th.      Did  you  notice  any- 
of  his  being  under  thQ  influence  of  liquor  ? 
A.    I  did  not;  I  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 
Q.    His  charge  was  straight  in  every  respect? 
A.    I  did  not,  except  that  it  was  against  me  somewhat. 
Q.    But  you  never  appealed  from  it,  did  you  ?    A.     I  did  not. 
Q.    You  did  not  think  there  was  any  injustice  in  it?    A.    I  did  not. 
%    After  the  jury  was    charged,  you  went  away   from  the    court 

? 
A.    I  don't  remember  of  being  in  the  court  room  immediately  after 
jtiry  was  charged.    There  were  some  motions,  if  I  remember  right, 
were  taken  up;  court  did  not  then  adjourn.     I  think  he  took  up 
tions  right  away. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Taylor  being  there 
fiiattime? 
A.    I  saw  them  about  that  time.    I  think  they  were  present  at  the 

his  charge  was  made  to  the  jury. 
ft.    But  you  were  not  in  when  the  motion  was  argued  in  that  case  im- 

tely  afterwards  ? 
A.    I  was  not  interested  in  the  case.    I  don't  think  I  was  in  the 
ponrt  room  then. 
Q.    That  momiug  of  the  third,  when  he  was  turning  his  back  partly 
tiie  jury,  as  you  said,  so  he  was  sitting,  you  seeing  his  profile  more 
his  fece, — ^that  was  not  an  unusual  position  for  him  to  take  at  any 
during  that  trial,  was  it;  did  he  not  usually  sit  in  that  way  ? 
A.    No,  the  Judge  always  sits  at  various  angles  to  the  jury  when  he 
iober. 
48 
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questions  irtight  be  aaked,  under  which  the 
tlius  facilitate  the  businesB.  The  general  gut 
as  to  call  for  a  response  relative  to  the  subjec 
yet  not  be  so  general  in  its  character  and  so  ■ 
neaa  might  go  on  for  a  long  time  to  relate  i 
case  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Mr.  Cagey,  state  where  you  reside. 

A.     New  Ulm,  Brown  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.     I  have  lived  there  jiiTtty  near  15  year 

Q.     What  is  your  Qcciipatiuii  ? 

A,     I  have  kept  livery  there,  and  now  I  ai 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  slioriff? 

A.     I  have  been  sheriff  a  year  this  month. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  reaponde 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  have  known  him  about  14  or  l-'i  yea 

Q.  I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  i 
in  May  last,  at  New  Ulni,  were  you  present? 

A,     Yes,  sir. 

Q,     Acting  as  sheriff?    A.     Yes,  sir, 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  ?     A.     ' 

Mr.  Abcpander.  Isn't  this  specified  und« 
seventeen  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  This  is  under  the  cJ 
ness.  We  could  examine  him  under  specific 
but  we  prefer  to  take  it  under  article  18,  and 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  drop  it  entirel; 
dence  may  go  to  prove  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  Judge  Cox's  condition  i 
May  Term  of  court,  1881  ? 

A.     Well,  I  consider  that  he  was  under  th( 

Q.     During  all  of  the  term? 

A.  Well,  more  or  less  under  the  influenc 
term. 

Q.  Now  to  what  extent  was  he  under  the 
any  jMirt  of  the  term  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  swear  that  he  was  re: 
judge  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     More  or  leas  intoxicated?     A.     Yes,  si 

y.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  time  oi 
term — one  evening — do  you  remember  being 

A.  Yes;  the  deputy  sheriflT  came  after  m 
that  Judge  Cox  wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.     You  went  to  sec  Judge  Cox,  did  you  ? 

Q.     Where  did  you  tind  him  ? 

A.     I  found  him  down  town,  on  the  street, 

Q.     What  time  of  night  was  this  ? 

A.     It  was,  I  should  think,  somewhere  abc 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety 

A.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  somewhat  uni 
but  not  very  bad  at  the  time. 
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A.    I  say,  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  me,  and  if  I  had  not  knofm 
at  all,  why  thel^  Was  not  anything  in  his  appearance  at  that  time 

t   would    make    me   believe,  necessarily,  that  he  must  have  been 

nk.     Knowing  something  of  what  his  reputation  was  I  think  I  said 
Mr.  Lewis  at  that  time,  "  The  judge  is  drunk." 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Why  did  you  make  the  motion  you  made  ? 
A.  Because,  for  some  cause  or  other, — I  supposed  it  was  drunkehhes6; 

"  I  said  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  the  Judge  was  drunk;  because  he  was  unfit 

jproceed  with  business  that  time  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    Had  you  any  doubt  at  that  time  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  as  I  had. 

Q.    Have  joxx  any  doubt  now  that  he  was  drunk  then? 

A.    Well,  if  I  take  into  account  the  feet  that  be  was  a  drinking  mftn, 

llon't  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    From  all  the  circumstances  you  saW  in  the  court,  have  you  any 

bl  now  that  he  was  drunk  then  ? 
A-    I  don't  know  as  I  have;    No. 

Mr.ABCTANDER. 

Q,    You  mean  from  the  circumstances  which  occurred  and  your 

ledge  of  the  man's  reputation. 
A.    That  is  what  I  mean. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    From  what  you  know  of  the  Whole  of  the  circumstances  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.    In  the  case  of  Power  against  Herman  there  Was  a  letter  from 

hop  Grace  to  Mf .  Herman  that  was  quite  important  to  your  side  of 

case  was  it  not? 
A.    It  was. 

Q.    That  letter  you  had  with  you  when  you  came  down  to  try  the 
le,  did  you  not? 
A.    I  did. 
Q.    After  you  went  through  with  Mr.  Power's  testimony  and  were 

ring  to  introduce  the  letter  vou  missed  it  did  you  not  ? 
A.    I  did. 

Q-    You  have  never  seen  it  since  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  don't  remember  very  distinctly,  I  i*emember  that  I 
the  letter  there  somewhere.  It  was  on  the  table.  It  disappeared 
suddenly;  I  didn't  know  where  it  went  to,  it  was  a  letter  from 
hop  Grace  to  Father  Herman. 
Q.  Connected  with  it  were  some  specifications? 
.  A.  There  was  some  kind  of  a  contract,  I  don't  remember  exactly 
Vbat  it  was,  it  was  so  long  ago. 

FRANK   A.  NEWELL 

pwom  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 


I 
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By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.    What  is  your  full  name^  occupation  and  residence? 
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A.  Frank  A.  Newell  is  my  name;  mv  residence  Waseca;  my  occiip|> 
tion  that  of  a  banker;  I  am  cashier  of  the  Waseca  County  Bank.  < 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  at  Waseca?  ] 

A.    About  eleven  years.  ^   , 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.     Yes  dui 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Since  he  held  the  term  of  court  at  Waseca,  I  don't  remember  jtvki 
the  time  it  was. 

Q.    The  only  term  he  ever  held  there  to  your  knowledge  ?  i 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  respondent  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  duties  atr' 
Waseca? 

A.     I  did.  ! 

Q.    How  often,  and  at  what  times,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  him  in  court  perhaps  five  or  six  times  during  the  I 
session  of  the  full  term.  I  was  up  in  the  court-room  some  five  or  six] 
times  during  the  session  of  the  court,  perhaps. 

Q.  At  the  times  when  you  saw  him,  what  was  his  condition  as  to^ 
ebriety  or  intoxication  ?  | 

A.  I  recollect  once  of  being  in  the  court-room  when  I  was  impressed  | 
that  the  judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  \ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day,  or  what  circumstances  transpired  j 
at  that  time  ?  | 

A.     I  don't  remember  the  date  ;  I  only  remember  it  fi*om  the  fact 
that  I  understood  there  was  an  adjournment  taken  for  certain  purposes  i 
on  a  certain  day. 

Q.     On  that  same  day  ?     A.    On  that  same  day. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  day  did  you  see  him  ?  I 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  was  in  the  court-room  about  ten  o'dock  j 
in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Describe  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  you  remember  it,  as  pai^ 
ticularly  as  you  can  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  impressed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
to  quite  an  extent  at  the  time.  I  saw  him  sitting  tliere  on  the  bench, 
ana  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Arcjtander. 

Q.    What  case  was  on  trial  at  that  time,  if  you  remember  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  I  only  remember  the  impression  I  had  by  being 
in  court  at  the  time. 

Q.     What  day  of  the  month  was  it ;  do  you  know  that? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  for  what  reason  the  adjournment  was  had  ? 

A.  Only  from  hearsay.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  not  present,  and  not  a  party 
at  all  to  the  adjournment. 

Q.    You  simply  heard  that  an  adjournment  had  been  made  ? 

A.    YeSj^ir. 

Q.     How  did  the  Judge  act  at  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  seemed,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  drowsy  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Q,    Rather  sleepy  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Looked  as  if  he  had  had  no  rest,  or  very  poor  rest? 

A.    He  looked  as  though  he  hadn't  had  much  rest.    He  impressed        / 

re  as  having  been  drinking  heavily  and, — 
^  Q.    Now,  what  made  you  think  that  be  had  been  drinking  heavily,  if 
was  nothing  else  but  the  drowsiness? 
A.    His  general  appearance  indicated  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had 

drinking  heavilv,  and  was  still  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Q.    That  he  had  been  drinking  that  morning  or  the  night  before,  or 

rme  time  previous  ? 
A.    Well,  very  recently;  either  the  night  before  or  that  morning;  I 
tent  teU  which. 

I   Q.    You  couldn't  tell  from  his  appearance  whether  he  had  been  drink- 
ing the  night  previous  or  in  the  morning? 
i    A.    I  couldn't  tell  just  when  he  drank  of  course. 

LQ.  Was  there  anything  in  what  he  said  or  did,  aside  from  that 
owsiness  which  made  you  think  he  had  been  drinking? 

A.    Nothing  from  what  he  said;  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  him  say 

ything.  I  simply  looked  at  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
fall. 

Q.    You  had  heard  before  that,  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  man, 

"  you  not  ? 

.A.    Well,  I  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before.     I  never  had 

et  him  before  that  term  of  court. 

Q.  That  knowledge  probably  entered  into  your  impression,  did  it 
M? 

A    I  don't  think  it  did. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  about  his  appearance  which  indicated  that 
be  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  peculiar  look  about  him  that  impressed  me.  All 
fiiat  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  he  impressed  me,  from  nis  general  ex- 

rfiion,  and  from  what  experience  I  have  had  in  life,  that  he  was  under 
^      influence  of  liquor. 

A  You  didn't  notice  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  his 
Hvr? 

A    No. 

Q.    His  hair  seemed  to  be  combed  ? 

A.  His  hair,  I  guess,  was  all  right.  I  noticed  the  expression  of  his 
tjes  and  face  more  particularly. 

Q.  You  noticed  more  particularly  the  expression  of  his  eyes;  what 
vas  there  about  them  particularly  ? 

A    Well,  they  looked — 

Q.    Starins  or  bloodshot  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  they  were  bloodshot,  they  were  very  ex- 
pressive? 

Q.    They  were  rather  dull? 

A     They  looked  dull,  yes,  sir, 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  glare  in  the  eye  ? 

A    I  don't  think  they  glared  much,  no,  sir;  rather  lacked  expression. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  .fuage  Lord  with  that  expression  in  his  face  on 
tte  bench  there,  and  acting  the  way  he  did,  would  you  have  thought 
be  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  he  was  drunk.     (Laughter.) 

Q.    Yon  would  have  thought  Judge  Lord  was  drunk  ? 

A  Yes,  according  to  my  experience  in  these  matters,  I  should  have 
ttiought  he  was. 
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Q.    Have  you  had  any  experience  in  these  matters  ? 

A.    That  is,  I  have  observed  a  great  many  men  in  that  couditioA,  ifaftii 

I  thought  the  Judge  was  in.  i 

B.     F.    WEBBER 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

^.     Your  name  is  B.  F.  Webber  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?    A.     New  Ulm. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  resided  there?    A.     About  nine  yenrs. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ?    A.    1  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent  in  this  case?    A.     I  Attti 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  think  about  nine  years. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  testimony  is  directed  at  present  to  artidd 
three. 

Q.  Were  you  present  as  attorney  in  a  matter  which  was  pending  bd* 
fore  Judge  Cox  in  the  case  of  Wells  versus  Gezike  and  others,  in  junei 
1879,  in  Brown  county,  at  New  Ulm,    A.     I  was. 

Q.     You  may  state  about  the  time  in  June  that  that  case  was  tried. 

A.  I  couldn't  give  the  date  with  certainty,  I  think  about  the  12th# 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of  the  Jud^e  iL 
that  time,take  it  up  from  the  commencement  and  go  through  with  iff  ^ 
in  your  own  language,  in  the  narrative  form,  what  was  done,  and  the 
circumstanoes  and  environments  ? 

A.  That  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried.  It  was  an  adjourned 
term.  Prior  to  that  time  Judge  Cox  had  received  a  telegram  ftim  Mr. 
Cole,  or  Mr.  Severance,  or  from  both,  that  they  would  be  there  that  after- 
noon— the  afternoon  the  telegram  was  received.  That  is  my  recoUectioviy  | 
at  least.  And  after  getting  through  with  the  other  business,  and  waiting  | 
some  time,  they  did  not  arrive.  Judge  Cox  said  he  would  wait  no 
longer,  but  would  adjourn  the  term,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Severance  arrived  he  would  take  up  this  case  of  Welh; 
against  Gezike,  and  another  case.  Tlie  two  cases  were  tried  together. 
Mr.  Severance  and  Mr*  Cole  did  not  arrive  until  the  train  came  in  in  th« 
enening— I  think  about  6  o'clock  at  that  time.  And  at  that  time  Judge 
Cox  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  and  nothing  was  done  that  night.  I  met 
several  of  the  other  attornevs  that  were  concerned  iu  the  vase  on  the 
street,  and  we  spoke  of  it  that  we  could  not  do  anything  on  ac(X)unt  of 
tlie  condition  of  Judge  Cox  that  night,  and  concluded  to  wait  until 
morning.  In  the  morning,  at,  I  think,  about  9  o'clock — I  couldn't  state 
the  time  definitely — I  went  np  to  the  court  house,  or  up  in  front  of  the 
court  house,  and  Mr.  Pierce  and  I  were  standing  there  togethet.  >£r. 
Pierce  was  associated  with  me  in  the  case;  and,  after  waiting  there  a  few 
moments,  we  saw  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Lind  coming  arm  in  arm.  The 
Judge  came  up  with  Mr.  Lind  in  front  of  the  court  house,  up  to  the  fence, : 
and  stopped  there.  He  appeared  to  be  reluctant  about  going  into  the 
court  house.  He  stated,  I  think,  that  he  might  get  into  some  trouble  ih 
regard  to  it,  and  looked  up  at  us,  who  were  standing  around^  with  a  sot^ 
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9tik  k©r,  ludd  said:  "  I  don't  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  gen- 
ttemen."    Mr.  Pierce  then  went  up  into  the  court  house  and  was  gone  a 

jfcw  minutes,  and  came  back  and  said  that  Mr.  Cole  or  Mr.  Sevoranco,  or 
both  of  them,  I  am  not  sure  which,  stated  that  if  the  judge  felt  any  deli- 

jmfiy  about  proceeding  with  the  trial  that  he  must  not  do  so;  that  they 
would  come  up  some  other  time,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  on  we  would 
fBt  somebody  else  to  take  the  evidence,  and  that  the  judge  need  not  do 
«nything  at  all — simply  sit  there — and  we  would  have  somebody  else 
take  the  evidence.    Judge  Cox  consented  to  that,  and  Mr.  Lind,  T  think, 

.  sugg^tcd  that  we  get  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  receiver  of  the  land-office,  be- 
cause he  was  a  rapid  penman.  Judge  Cox  made  the  remark  that  if  we 
wished  to  get  Mr.  Goodnow  he  had  no  objection,  but  he  would  not  trust 
him  because  he  had  made  false  election  returns  on  some  occasion.  But 
Mr.  Lind  went  off  and  got  Mr.  Goodnow,  and  came  back,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  the  time  you  proceeded 
with  the  trial  ? 
A.    He  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  or  partially  intoxicated,  at  least. 
Q.    How  did  you  conduct  the  trial  ? 

A.    Well,   Mr.    Goodnow — we  stipulated,  and  Mr.   Goodnow  took 

4own  the  stipulation.     The  stipulation  was  not  signed  by  the  attorneys, 

but  he  took  a  stipulation  that  the  rulings  shoukl  be  reserved  ;  that  we 

fhould  take  the  evidence,  and  that  everything  that  was  objected  to,  if  it 

ifss  overruled  on  the  final  decision,  should  be  considered  as  excepted 

to  ;  and  we  went  on  and  took  the  evidence.     It  was  mostly  documentary 

tYidence.     I  think  Mr.  Blanchard,  clerk  of  the  court,  was  sworn,  and  1 

Diink  he  was  the  only  witness.     Mr.  I^ind  was  present,  Mr.  Pierce  was 

piesent,  and  several  others.     I  think  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  there,  but  I  am 

not  quite  certain.    There  were  several  standing  around  there  at  the 

court-house  at  the  time,  when  the  Judge  made  the  remark  that  he  did 

net  Save  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  us. 

Q.    Who  was  present  at  the  time  the  case  was  tried  ? 

A.    Mr.  Pierce,  myself,  and  other  attorneys.     I  think  Mr.  Newhart 

was  not  there  at  the  time,  although  he  was  connected  with  the  case. 

Mi.  Cole,  Mr.  Severance,  and  I  think  Mr.   Kuhlman,  were  there  ;  but 

jHr.  Kuhlman  did  not  take  much  part  in  the  trial.     He  was  connected 

*  fith  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Cole  generally  conducted  the  case.     The  clerk  of 

ttie  court,  Mr.  Blanchard,  was  there,  and  Albert  Behnke,  one  of  the  de- 

[  fendants,  was  there.    Mr.  Wm.  Gezike,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  there, 

;  \hat  is,  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  I  think  all  the  time. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Argtandek. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  from  Sleepv  Eye  ? 

A.    What  Fitzgerald  ? 

Q.    Patrick. 

A-    Yes;  very  well. 

Q.    He  W99  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  don*t  recollect  of  his  being  there,  but  he  might  have  been  there. 

Q.  Ab  a  matter  of  fiict,  when  the  court  adjourned  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  would  be  up,  was  it  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  thought  they  would  come  in  on  the 
Mh^  «i4  ^  fi^M  h^d  arrived  ^4  %ey  <Ud  not  come. 
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^  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

This  teBtimony  is  directed  to  article  two. 

DIRBCT  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Coi^linb. 

Q.    You  may  state  you  residence  and  occupation? 

A.    I. live  at  Waseca,  this  State;  my  business  is  that  of  a  hiwymt^ 

Q.    Are  you  aoquainted  with  the  reapondent.  Judge  CSox? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    I  think  I  have  known  him  about  five  yean. 

Q.    Were  you  practicing  law  in  the  month  of  Mazch^  1879,  aiWi 
.  A.    I  was  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  term  of  court  held  there  by  J«dge  Cox,  ft 
Jnd^e  Lord  ? 

A.    I  recollect  there  was  one  held  by  him. 

Q.    As  I  understand,  Judge  Lord  was  sick,  that  Judge  Ocnc  cva 
down  out  of  his  district,  to  hold  that  term  ? 
:  A.    Yes,  sir. 

•  Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  court  the  conditicm  of  Judge  Cox  aa  to  ai 
briety  during  that  term  of  court,  take  it  from  the  beginning? 

A.  I  noticed  only  one  occasion  when  I  thought  that  Judge  QM 
was  ^^  a  little  off  his  faiase^' as  they  say.  There  was  only  one  oocaski 
that  I  remember  when  I  thought  Judge  Cox  was  the  worse  for  lioaor* 

Q.    On  one  occasion  you  thought  he  was  the  worse  for  Uquor  r 

A.    Yea,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  then  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  cause  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    What  case  was  it? 

A.    It  was  the  case  of  Power  vs.  Herman. 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  attorney  waa  upon  the  other  side? 

A.    B.  S.  Lewis. 

Q.  You  were  trying  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Lewia  for  th 
defendant? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter,  wU 
tnmapired,  and  all  about  it? 

A.  The  case  lasted  several  days,  I  think;  I  don't  remember  the  dai 
exactly,  it  was  somewhere  near  the  3d  or  4th  of  April  if  I  reniemlMI 
right.  It  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  April  if  I  remember  r^rht.  If  I  re 
member  right  Power  was  on  the  stand  being  cross-examined  that  mom 
ing  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  we  sat  in  front  of  the  Judge's  desk;  Mr.  Leiril 
was  near  the  Judge  I  think,  and  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  went  upt( 
the  right  of  the  desk,  the  Judge  sitting  at  the  left  of  Mr.  liewis,  aoi! 
leaned  on  the  end  of  the  desk;  and  got  up  very  near  the  witness  an^ 
blu^ered  the  witness  a  good  deal  on  cross-examination.  He  was  nu 
witi^QSS,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  following  him  up  pretty  sharp,  andl 
thourht  unreasonably  so,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  not  to  pv 
sue  the  witness  as  he  was  doing.  He  got  clear  up  in  the  face  of  tta 
witness  and  had  his  finger  pointed  almost  into  his  eyes  and  I  objected] 
it,  at  least,  I  spoke  to  the  counsel,  and  asked  him  not  to  pursue  the  w| 
ness  in  that  way ;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  me,  and  I  arose  and 
dressed  the  court  and  nnaertook  to  get  the  attentioa  of  the  oowi^ 
&iled  to  do  so. 
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Q.   Foripduit reason ? 

A.    Well,  either  the  court  did  not  aee  xne  or  wish  to. 

Q.    Howfer  off  were  you? 

1.    I  was  I  should  think  probably  fifteen  feet  from  the  court. 

Q.    Well,  go  on. 

A.  And  I  then  saw  that  the  Judge  was  at  any  rate  sleepy  and  did 
not  hear  me,  and  I  got  a  little  out  of  patience  with  the  way  tne  witness 
being  examined,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
Lewis^  passed  right  by  the  end  of  the  table,  up  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  touched 
Idm  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  ''  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recess 
Arawhile."  Said  I  "  the  court  ia  suddenly  sleepy,"  or  something  to 
UtaX  effect,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  said,  at  any  rate  I  said  I  thought 
Iliad  better  make  a  sham  motion  of  some  kind  and  ask  him  not  to  op* 
it,  and  that  I  would  deem  it  a  favor  if  he  would  not.    He  said  that 

would  not.  At  the  same  time  we  agreed  that  in  order  that  it  should 
[aolappear  strange  to  the  jury  we  would  continue  to  examine  the  wit- 
for  a  few  moments  longer;  and  not  make  the  motion  immediately, 
in  the  course  of  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  after  that  I  arose  and 
•ddr^s^  the  court  and  said  that  we  needed  a  witness  from  some  plaoe, 
1  think  I  said  from  Janesville  or  Mankato,  which  was  true,  we  did,  but 
fid  not  immediately  need  him,  not  at  that  time;  did  not  tell  him  an 
absolute  falsehood  about  it  but  said  we  should  need  a  witness  from 
faiesville  or  Mankato,  and  asked  that  we  take  a  recess  for  a  couple  of 
loure.  The  reply  that  the  Judge  made  was  exactly  in  these  words,— I 
nmember  exactly  what  he  said.  He  heard  me  when  I  addressed  him 
ftat  time.  He  said,  "  This  is  an  unheard-of  proceeding.'*  That  was  his 
«act  language.  1^  This  is  an  unheard*of  proceeding;"  to  stop  a  case 
light  in  Uie  middle  of  it  to  send  off  to  get  a  witness.  Well,  I  told  him 
IS  the  case  was  in  the  shape  it  was,  we  should  be  unable  to  proceed,  and 
■ked  to  be  allowed  to  wait  until  that  witness  ariived.  But  the  Judge 
Iwtated  and  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  motion  for  a  recess  or  adjoum- 
iBMat,  until  Mr.  Lewis  arose  and  said  that  he  would  not  oppose  it.  He 
ttid  it  was  sometimes  an  accommodation  to  counsel  to  have  a  case  stop 

to  take  a  recess;  it  would  be  to  him  'sometime,  and  he  presumed  it 
would  be  to  me,  hence,  he  would  not  oppose  it.  And  upon  that  the 
Judge  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  willing, 

would  allow  it  to  be  done.    He  turned  around  and  spoke  to  the  jury, 
triKi^  them  not  to  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  the  caae, 
ti^en  the  recess  was  taken. 

Q.    For  what  length  of  time? 

A.  W^ell,  I  cant  tell  that;  I  know  I  only  asked  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
aid  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recess  was  taken  for  two  nours;  but  I 
WDuldnH  say  positively  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  the  appearance  of  the  Judge  at  that  time;  I 
mean  his  physical  appearance  ? 

■  A.  Well,  the  Judge  was,  I  thought,  at  the  time  under  the  influenee 
rf  Hquor.  He  was  skepy,  and  whether  he  was  asleep  or  not  when  I 
&Bt  addressed  him,  I  don't  know,  but  certainly  he  had  his  eyes  closed. 
Be  sat  with  his  side  toward  me  so  that  I  had  a  profile  view  and  his  back 
pBtiy  turned  to  the  jury,  diagonally  to  the  jury,  about  half  way 
tfmrnd,  presenting  a  profile  view  to  me. 

Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  court  why  you  made  this  motion. 

A.  WdA*I  made  it  because  I  thought  the  Judge  was  unable  to  go  on 
Yith  the  business  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  in. 
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Q.    The  court  was  then  adjourned ;  you  think  a  recees  was  taken  ft 
about  two  hours;  was  there  afternoon  session  ? 

A  If  I  remember  right,  the  judge  went  in  in  the  afternoon  aboii& 
half  past  one  or  two  o'clock;  I  won't  say  positively  about  that.  If  I  lo- 
memoer  right  he  went  in  about  half  past  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  coori 
was  adjourned  again  until  evening. 

Q.    Why  was  it  adjourned  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  was  not  present  when 
the  court  went  in,  if  it  did  at  all  in  the  afternoon;  I  don't  know  that  i^ 
did.    I  heard  it  did;  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.     Didn't  you  expect  a  term  of  court  that  afternoon? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  there  would  be  one  or  not.  The 
court,  if  I  remember  right,  took  a  recess  for  two  hours  and  it  wasn^t 
opened  then,  and  I  didn't  know  when  the*  Judge  would  come  in.  I 
don't  think  I  had  any  notice  that  the  Judge  was  going  in. 

Q.    When  did  you  next  see  the  Judge? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  The  case  was  continued  to  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.    At  what  place  did  you  see  him  first  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  I  saw  him  at  the  hotel. 

Q.    In  his  room  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Ijcwis  with  you  ? 

A.  He  was;  I  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  I  met  the  Judge  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q.    What  conversation  did  you  have  with  them  at  that  time,  if  any? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can't  tell  in  detail  what  it  was,  but  I 
remember  that  the  Judge  remarked,  that  he  was  going  down  to  the^ 
court  house  and  that  the  case  must  go  right  along;  that  it  wouldn't  do  to 
lose  any  more  time  on  this  matter.  I  know  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with 
it  that  evening,  and  he  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  we  must  gel 
along  with  this  business.  I  don't  know  what  other  conversation  was 
had;  I  can't  remember  all  the  details  of  this  conversation.  In  fact  there 
wasn't  very  much  conversation. 

Q.     Did  you  go  on  with  the^case  that  night? 

A.     We  did  sir. 

Q,    State  why  you  did  not  want  to  go  on  with  the  case? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  With  it,  I  am  sore 
I  am  never  very  anxious  to  tiy  cases  at  night;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  it  in  any  case,  I  never  like  to  try  cases  day* 
times  and  nights,  too,  because  sometimes  they  run  late  into  the  night.  I 
don't  know  but  there  might  have  been  some  other  reason.  I  didnt 
think  Judge  Cox  was  unfit  at  that  time  to  go  on  with  the  case;  I  dont 
think  I  had  that  impression,  I  certainly  have  not  now  any  recollection 
that  I  had  that  impression  at  the  time  I  met  him  at  the  door, — that  he 
was  not  fit  to  on  with  the  case. 

Q.     Now,  how  was  he  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  unusual  in  his  appearancfe  the  next 
morning  from  what  he  had  been  all  the  time  previous.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liqour,  I  don't  think  lie  was.  If 
he  was  certainly  I  did  not  notice  it,  I  don't  remember  any  other  time 
during  the  term  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in  my  judg* 
ment. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  time  in  court;  did  you  see  the  Judge  about 
the  streets  of  Waseca? 
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A.  I  gaw  him  on  the  streets  of  Waseca;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drinking  any  ? 

-    A.  I  never  saw  him  drink  but  once,  that  I  remember  of  and  that  was 
in  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  Wen,  I  think  he  had  been  there  about  a  week  or  ten  days  then, 
probably. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  there  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  After  court  adjourned  ?    A.    After  court  adjourned. 

Or  Do  you  know  how  long  he  stayed  ?    A.    I  do  not. 

•    Q.  You  saw  him  drink  some  beer  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  drink  some  beer,  and  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  with 
it 

Q.  Nowyouleft  him  there,  did  you?    A.    I  left  him  there. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  was  an  attorney  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  was  tried 
there  at  the  Waseca  county  t^erm  ? 

A.    Quite  a  number. 

Q.    You  was  in  court  there  almost  every  day  durii^  that  term  of 
eoorl,  was  you  not? 

A.    I  was  there  every  day. 

Q.    Every  day  you  was  in  court,  when  you  did  not  have  business, 
did  you  sit 'around  there  and  listen  to  the  other  proceedings? 

A.    Not  very  much. 

Q.    But  there  was  no  day  you  was  not  in  court  and  saw  the  judge 
fvooeed  with  business  ? 

A.    I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  day  but  what  I  was  there  on  some 
business  or  other. 
•  Q.    Now,  on  the  2nd  day,  wasnt  you  interested  in  that  Rasmerson 


A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  tried  that  with  Mr.  Brownell  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  day 
of  April? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
•  Q.    At  that  time  you  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  the  Judge,  in 
Ins  appearance,  manner,  action,  conduct  or  language  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all;  I  remember  it  distinctly  for  the  reason  that  I  re- 
member while  I  was  trying  the  case  the  Judge  walked  out  to  the  stove 
lod  stood  there,  and  I  walked  out  past  the  Judge,  and  he  made  this  re- 
mark to  me;  he  said:  "This  looks  like  an  up-hill  case  for  you:"  said  I, 
'^I  guess  not,  I  think  it  is  all  right."  He  laughed  as  he  said  it.  I  know 
at  that  time  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him. 

Q.  Then  this  Power  case  was  taken  up,  and  they  went  on  examining 
Power  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Then  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  against  Fuller  had  been  taken 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  during  that  afternoon  he  was  perfectly  sober  in  your  judg- 
ment? 
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them.  I  sat  here  all  the  time,  and  I  heard  th 
made,  I  should  have  thought  that  I  would  h 
no  recollection  of  any  such  order  being  made. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  that  he  increased  th* 
which  wae  it  ? 

A.     From  «100  to  «LW. 

Q.     Right  off? 

A.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  explain.  It  s 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talfc  between 
Wild.  He  came  there  with  an  interpreter,  e 
much  better  than  himself,  and  that  caused  a  g 

Q.     What  else  ? 

A.     He  came  there  with  the  interpreter  ;  I ; 

Q.     What  was  it  you  said  about  tne  interpr 

A.     I  said  he  was  not  much  better  than  Joh 

Mr.  Manj^or  Coi.uns.     He  was  an  interrup 

The  Witness.  And  after  a  gtH>d  deal  of  I 
what  Judge  Cox  said,  then  he  made  this  ord 
immediately  afterward. 

Q.  Mr.  Blanchard,  will  you  state  to  the  c 
Judge,  as  to  sobriety,  at  the  time  of  this  ])rosei 

A.     Well,  I  considered  him  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Manager  Coi.linh.  We  now  offer  in  e\ 
certified  copy  of  the  clerk's  minutes  in  the 
McCormick  against  J.  J.  Kelly.    That  was  in 

Mr.  Ai.Lis.     Under  what  article  is  this  to  co 

Mr.  Manager  Ooli.i.ns.  It  is  under — well, 
simply  introducing  a  copy  of  the  clerk's  rainu 
mick  vs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  ARrTANDER,     What  is  that  offered  to  si 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  will  be  under  arti 
ttat  these  cases  were  tried  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctaniier.  We  will  admit  that  and 
record.  There  is  no  dispute.  We  will  admit 
the  May  term,  1880. 

The  President.  That  will  be  preferable,  t( 
counsel  for  the  respondent.     It  will  save  maki 

Mr.  Manager  Cni.i.i.NS,  Have  you  any  ob 
McCormick  vs.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Arctakdeb.  We  object  to  it  as  inc< 
that  it  has  no  bearing  in  the  case,  and  offer  t 
tried  at  the  May  term. 

Mr.  Manager  Hkks,  If  the  admission  is  tt 
the  Exhibit,  we  are  satisfiefl,  and  it  may  stam 

Mr.  ARfTANPEK.  Then  you  had  lietter  pul 
clap-trap  to  put  in, go  ahead. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Perhajis  we  will  h 
will  i-cmain  to  he  seen. 

Mr.  Manager  Hiikm.    tio  ahead;   he  withd 

Mr.  Manager  Coi.i.iNS.     We  now  offer  the  [m 

Mr.  Abcta.nder.     ix^t  it  he  read  then. 

Mr.  Manager  Coli.ivs.     The  exhibit  reads  a 
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A-    I  wouldn't  SOT  that  it  was  dispatched  in  any  better  manner,  but 

think  that  Judge  Cox  did  business  and  it  was  the  general  remark  of 
attorneys  and  suitors  at  court,  that  he  carried  business  along,  and 
ited  business  more  than  Judges  usually  did. 
You  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  done  any  better  than  it  was  before, 
imt  you  don't  say  that  it  was  any  worse  than  before? 
\  A.    By  no  means;  I  don't  think  any  fault  was  found. 
I   Q.    Is*  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  his  actions  there  during  the  term, 
plicited  general  commendation  and  praise  at  the  time  ? 
\  A.    I  heard  nobody  find  any  fault. 

I   Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  submit  that  that  is  not  cross-examination. 
;   Mr.  Arciander.    Well,  we  waive  the  question. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  you  say,  in  the  evening,  when  he 
lame  in  there  and  did  business,  you  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with 
JBm  at  all.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  possession  of  his  faculties  dur- 
ing the  day  ?  In  the  morning,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
noe  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  was  there  ? 

A.    I  noticed  nothing  the  next  day  at  all. 
\  Q.    The  case  lasted  until  the  5th  day  of  April,  did  it  not  ? 
'  A.    I  think  it  did. 

Q.    Do  you  remember,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  that  the  attorneys 
Iddressed  the  jury  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  in  the  afternoon,  upon  the 
inning  in  of  court,  the  first  thing  that  was  done  was  the  charging  of  the 
py  by  the  court? 
^  A.    I  remember  that  fact. 

I  Q.  Now,  state  in  what  condition  Judge  Cox  was  at  the  time  that  he 
ptiged  that  jury — ^in  the  afternoon  of  April  5th.  Did  you  notice  any- 
ksg  of  his  being  under  th^  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  did  not;  I  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 
■  Q.    His  charge  was  straight  in  every  respect  ? 

A.    I  did  not,  except  that  it  was  against  me  somewhat. 

Q.    But  you  never  appealed  from  it,  did  you  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  did  not  think  there  was  any  injustice  in  it?    A.    I  did  not. 

%    After  the  jury  was    charged,  you  went  away   from  the    court 
? 

A    I  dont  remember  of  being  in  the  court  room  immediately  after 
jtiry  was  charged.    There  were  some  motions,  if  I  remember  right, 

twere  taken  up;  court  did  not  then  adjourn.     I  think  he  took  up 
ions  right  away. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Taylor  being  there 

uiattime? 

A.  I  saw  them  about  that  time.  I  think  they  were  present  at  the 
inehis  charge  was  made  to  the  jury. 

\  Q.  But  you  were  not  in  when  the  motion  was  argued  in  that  case  im- 
Ifediately  afterwards  ? 

I  A.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  case.  I  don't  think  I  was  in  the 
tort  room  then. 

ft.    That  morning  of  the  third,  when  he  was  turning  his  back  partly 

fte  jury,  as  you  said,  so  he  was  sitting,  you  seeing  his  profile  more 
his  fiioc, — ^that  was  not  an  unusual  position  for  him  to  take  at  any 

e  during  that  trial,  was  it;  did  he  not  usually  sit  in  that  way  ? 
[A.    No,  the  Judge  always  sits  at  various  angles  to  the  jury  when  he 
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B  H.  McCoRMicK  and  Leandkr  J.  Mc 
J.  J.  Kelly. 


The  jury  were  then  discbarged  from  f» 
tliJH  term  of  court;  whereupon  the  ftttorne; 
defenilsnt  tvould  remit  so  much  of  tlie  : 
ftmount  demanded  in  the  answer  and  ninv 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  court  therei 
in  favor  of  the  dcfundani  for  Ihesum  of  odi 
counfiel  for  a  Mlaj-  of  proceedings  for  sixty 
granted. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  now  offei 
clerk's  minutes  in  the  case  against  J 
1881  at  the  general  term  of  Brown  co 
Mr.  AwrTANDER.  We  interpose  thi 
Mr.  Manager  (Jollins.  This  will  h 
we  introduce  this  as  preliminary  to  si 
of  course  we  will  have  to  introduce  t 
hibit  is  as  follows: 


MAY  17th,  1881.   GENEE. 

M.  Howard,  i 

John  Maaderlield.  ) 

A  jury  was  ordered  in  this  cane  and  the 

Charles  Brand 

J.    tj.    A.   Current, 

John   I^w 

Cliarles  Kohcrtson , 

Gutlown  Thordson 

Gdttlfih  Guirgisberg, 

Henry  E.  Englelierg, 

Isaac  Martine, 

Andrew  Hangatne, 

M.  Eppie, 

John  Newman, 

Calvin  Claggett 

8tept)en  Gilland, 

Nic.  Gulden 

Saren  Peterson, 

The  jur^  were  tlien  sworn  by  the  clerk. 
court  against  npesking  to  any  persons  aboi 
the  jury  were  then  excused  until  half  past 
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I  say,  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  me,  and  if  I  had  not  knotm 
at  all,  Vhy  thei^  Was  not  anything  in  his  appearance  at  that  time 

would   make    me   believe,  necessarily,  that  he  must  hav6  been 
[nk.    Knowing  something  of  what  his  reputation  was  I  think  I  said 
Tr.  Lewis  at  that  time,  "  The  judge  is  drunk." 

Manager  Dunn. 

Why  did  you  make  the  motion  you  made  ? 

Because,  for  some  cause  or  other, — I  supposed  it  was  drunkenness; 
I  said  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  the  Judge  was  drunk;  because  he  was  unfit 
proceed  with  business  that  time  that  he  was  drunk. 

Had  you  any  doubt  at  that  time  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

I  don't  know  as  I  had. 

Have  you  any  doubt  now  that  he  was  drunk  then? 

Well,  if  I  take  into  account  the  fact  that  he  was  a  drinking  mAh, 
it  think  I  have, 
[r.  Manager  Dunn. 

From  all  the  circumstances  you  saw  in  the  court,  have  you  any 
ibl  now  that  he  was  drunk  then  ? 

I  don't  know  as  I  have;    No. 
[t.Arctander. 

You  mean  from  the  circumstances  which  occurred  and  your 
rledge  of  the  man's  reputation. 

That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

From  what  you  know  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  ? 

Yes,  sir. 
W  Mr.  Abctander. 

In  the  case  of  Power  against  Herman  there  was  a  letter  from 
lop  Grace  to  Mf .  Herman  that  was  quite  important  to  your  side  of 
case  was  it  not? 

It  was. 

That  letter  you  had  with  you  when  you  came  down  to  try  the 
did  vou  not? 

I  did. 

After  you  went  through  with  Mr.  Power's  testimony  and  were 
to  introduce  the  letter  vou  missed  it  did  you  not  ? 

I  did. 

You  have  never  seen  it  since  ? 

I  think  not;  I  don't  remember  very  distinctly,  I  remember  that  I 
the  letter  there  somewhere.  It  was  on  the  table.  It  disappeared 
suddenly;  I   didn't  know  where  it  went  to,  it  was  a  letter  from 
lop  Grace  to  Father  Herman. 

Connected  with  it  were  some  specification  s  ? 

There  was  some  kind  of  a  contract,  I   don't  remember  exactly 
it  was,  it  was  so  long  ago. 


FRANK   A.  NEWELL 

>m  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

ly  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

].    What  is  your  full  name,  occupation  and  residence? 
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A.  Frank  A.  Newell  is  my  name;  my  residence  Waseca;  my  oocupih 
tion  that  of  a  banker;  I  am  cashier  of  the  Waseca  County  Bank. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  resided  at  Waseca?  \ 

A.    About  eleven  years.  . 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  CJox  ?    A,    Yes  sii^ 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Since  he  held  the  term  of  court  at  Waseca,  I  don't  remember  ju^fci 
the  time  it  was. 

1^.    The  only  term  he  ever  held  there  to  your  knowledge?  ! 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  respondent  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  duties  a| 
Waseca? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.     How  often,  and  at  what  times,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  him  in  court  perhaps  five  or  six  times  during  thft 
session  of  the  full  term.  I  was  up  in  the  court-room  some  five  or  8i:cj 
times  during  the  session  of  the  court,  perhaps. 

Q.  At  the  times  when  you  saw  him,  wnat  was  his  condition  aa  ta^ 
ebriety  or  intoxication  ?  ] 

A.  I  recollect  once  of  being  in  the  court-room  when  I  was  impressedi 
that  the  judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  i 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day,  or  what  circumstances  transpired! 
at  that  time  ?  I 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  date  ;  I  only  remember  it  from  the  fod 
that  I  understood  there  was  an  adjournment  taken  for  certain  purposes; 
on  a  certain  day. 

Q.     On  that  same  day  ?     A .    On  that  same  day. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  did  you  see  him  ?  ! 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  was  in  the  court-room  about  ten  o'dock| 
in  the  forenoon.  ] 

Q.  Describe  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  you  remember  it,  as  paiwl 
ticularly  as  you  can?  I 

A.  Well,  I  was  impressed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
to  quite  an  extent  at  the  time.  I  saw  him  sitting  tliere  on  the  bench,! 
and  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    What  case  was  on  trial  at  that  time,  if  you  remember  ?  i 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  I  only  remember  the  impression  I  had  by  being 
in  court  at  the  time. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  month  was  it ;  do  you  know  that? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  for  what  reason  the  adjournment  was  had  ? 

A.  Only  from  hearsay.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  present,  and  not  a  party 
at  all  to  the  adjournment. 

Q.     You  simply  heard  that  an  adjournment  had  been  made  ? 

A.    Ye6,^ir. 

Q.    How  did  the  Judge  act  at  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  seemed,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  drowsy  to  a  oertaia 
extent. 

Q.    Rather  sleepy  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Looked  as  if  he  had  had  no  rest,  or  very  poor  rest? 

^A.    He  looked  as  though  he  hadn't  had  much  rest.     He  impressed 

as  having  been  drinking  heavily  and, — 
►Q-    Now,  vrhat  made  you  think  that  be  had  been  drinking  heavily,  if 

was  nothing  else  but  the  drowsiness? 
A.    His  general  appearance  indicated  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had 
len  drinking  heavily,  and  was  still  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Q.    That  he  had  been  drinking  that  morning  or  the  night  before,  or 
le  time  previous  ? 
I  A.    Well,  very  recentiy;  either  the  night  before  or  that  morning;  I 
'  it  tell  which. 
Q.    You  couldn't  tell  from  his  appearance  whether  he  had  been  drink- 

the  night  previous  or  in  the  morning? 
A.    I  couldn't  tell  just  when  he  drank  of  course. 

Was  there  anything  in  what  he  said  or  did,  aside  from  that 
>W8ines8  which  made  you  think  he  had  been  drinking? 
;A.    Nothing  from  what  he  said;  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  him  say 
thing.     I  simply  looked  at  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
full. 

You  had  heard  before  that,  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  man, 
you  not  ? 

Well,  I  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before.     I  never  had 
him  before  that  term  of  court. 
That  knowledge  probably  entered  into  your  impression,  did  it 

'A.    I  don't  think  it  did. 

|Q.    Was  there  anything  about  his  appearance  which  indicated  that 
had  been  drinking  ? 

Well,  there  was  a  peculiar  look  about  him  that  impressed  me.  All 

I  can  say  about  it  is  that  he  impressed  me,  from  nis  general  ex- 

aon,  and  from  what  experience  I  have  had  in  life,  that  he  was  under 

influence  of  liquor. 

You  didn't  notice  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  his 

A.    No. 

iQ.    His  hair  seemed  to  be  combed  ? 
[A.    His  hair,  I  guess,  was  all  right.     I  noticed  the  expression  of  his 

and  face  more  particularly. 
Q.    You  noticed  more  particularly  the  expression  of  his  eyes;  what 
Uiere  about  them  particularly  ? 
Well,  they  looked — 
ft.    Staring  or  bloodshot  ? 
IA.    No,  I  don't  know  as  they   were  bloodshot,  they   were  very  ex- 

dve? 

[•Q.    They  were  rather  dull? 
A.     They  looked  dull,  yes,  sir, 
Q.    There  was  no  particular  glare  in  the  eye  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  they  glared  much,  no,  sir;  rather  lacked  expression. 
Q.  If  you  had  seen  Judge  Lord  with  that  expression  in  his  face  on 
bench  there,  and  acting  the  way  he  did,  would  you  have  thought 
had  been  drinking  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  he  was  drunk.  (Laughter.) 
Q,  You  would  have  thought  Judge  Lord  was  drunk  ? 
X  Yesy  according  to  my  experience  in  these  matters,  I  should  have 
iifiQght  he  waa. 
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Q.    Have  you  had  any  experience  in  these  matters  ? 

A.    That  is,  I  have  observed  a  great  many  men  in  that  couditioA,  ihtA 

I  thought  the  Judge  was  in.  J 

B.    F.    WEBBER 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified :  i 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Your  name  is  B.  F.  Webber  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?     A.     New  Ulm. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A.    About  nine  yeitfs. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ?    A.    1  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent  in  this  case?     A.     I  am. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  think  about  nine  years. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  testimony  is  directed  at  present  to  artidft 
three. 

Q.  Were  you  present  as  attorney  in  a  matter  which  was  pending  ba* 
fore  Judge  Cox  in  the  case  of  Wells  versus  Gezike  and  others,  in  Juaey 
1879,  in  Brown  county,  at  New  Ulm,    A.     I  was. 

Q.    You  may  state  al)out  the  time  in  June  that  that  case  was  tri«L 

A.  I  couldn't  give  the  date  with  certainty,  I  think  about  the  12tll# 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of  the  Judpe  A 
that  time,take  it  up  from  the  commencement  and  go  through  with  i^^ 
in  your  own  language,  in  the  narrative  form,  what  was  done,  and  the 
circumstanoes  and  environments  ? 

A.  That  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried.  It  was  an  adjourned 
term.  Prior  to  that  time  Judge  Cox  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Cole,  or  Mr.  Severance,  or  from  both,  that  they  would  be  there  that  after* 
noon — the  afternoon  the  telegram  was  received.  That  is  my  recoIleotioii|; 
at  least.  And  after  getting  through  with  the  other  business,  and  waiting 
some  time,  they  did  not  amve.  Judge  Cox  said  he  would  wait  m; 
longer,  but  would  adjourn  the  term,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Severance  arrived  he  would  take  up  this  case  of  Well*. 
against  Gezike,  and  another  case.  The  two  cases  were  tried  together 
Mr.  Severance  and  Mr*  Cole  did  not  arrive  until  the  train  came  in  in  the 
enening — I  tliink  about  6  o'clock  at  that  time.  And  at  that  time  Judge 
Cox  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  and  nothing  was  done  that  night.  I  met 
several  of  the  other  attorneys  that  were  concerned  in  the  case  on  the 
street,  and  we  spoke  of  it  that  we  could  not  do  anything  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  that  night,  and  concluded  to  wait  until 
morning.  In  the  morning,  at,  I  think,  about  9  o'clock — I  couldn't  state 
the  time  definitely — I  went  np  to  the  court  house,  or  up  in  front  of  the 
court  house,  and  Mr.  Pierce  and  I  were  standing  there  together.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  associated  with  me  in  the  case;  and,  after  waiting  there  a  few 
moments,  we  saw  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Lind  coming  arm  in  arm.  The 
Judge  came  up  with  Mr.  Lind  in  front  of  the  court  house,  up  to  the  fence, 
and  stopped  there.  He  a])peared  to  be  reluctant  about  going  into  the 
court  house.  He  stated,  I  think,  that  he  might  get  into  some  trouble  ih 
regard  to  it,  and  looked  up  at  us,  who  were  standing  around,  with  a  soi 
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|4f  %  )eer,  and  Bidd:  ^'  I  don't  have  implioit  confidence  in  any  of  yon  gen- 
rfiemen.''  Mr.  Pierce  then  went  up  into  the  court  house  and  was  gone  a 
Ifcw  minutes,  and  came  back  and  said  that  Mr.  Cole  or  Mr.  Severance,  or 
[t^oth  of  thein,  I  am  not  sure  which,  stated  that  if  the  judge  felt  any  deli- 
ifwjy  about  proceeding  with  the  trial  that  he  must  not.  do  so;  that  they 
I  would  come  up  some  other  time,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  on  we  would 
ffBt  somebody  else  to  take  the  evidence,  and  that  the  judge  need  not  do 
j  anything  at  all — simply  sit  there — ^and  we  would  have  somebody  else 
ituke  the  evidence.  Judge  Cox  consented  to  that,  and  Mr.  Lind,  T  think, 
jtnggestcd  that  we  get  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  receiver  of  the  land-office,  be- 
I  cause  he  was  a  rapid  penman.  Judge  Cox  made  the  remark  that  if  we 
I  wished  to  get  Mr.  Goodnow  he  had  no  objection,  but  he  would  not  trust 
I  him  because  he  had  made  false  election  returns  on  some  occasion.  But 
j  Mr.  Lind  went  off  and  got  Mr.  Goodnow,  and  came  back,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  trial. 

I     Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  the  time  you  i)roceeded 
with  the  trial  ? 
A.     He  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  or  partially  intoxicated,  at  least. 
Q-     How  did  you  conduct  the  trial? 

A-    Well,   Mr.    Goodnow — we  stipulated,  and   Mr.   Goodnow  took 

;4owB  the  stipulation.     The  stipulation  was  not  signed  by  the  attorneys, 

but  he  took  a  stipulation  that  the  ruUngs  shouhl  be  reserved  ;  that  we 

^uld  take  the  evidence,  and  that  everything  that  was  objected  to,  if  it 

Ifas  overruled  on  the  final  decision,  should  be  considered  as  excepted 

to  ;  and  we  went  on  and  took  the  evidence.     It  was  mostly  documentary 

.fvidenoe.     I  think  Mr.  Blanchard,  clerk  of  the  court,  was  sworn,  and  1 

ibink  he  was  the  only  witness.     Mr.  Lind  was  present,  Mr.  Pierce  was 

.fKsent,  and  several  others.     I  think  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  there,  but  I  am 

;  not  quite  certain.     There  were  several  standing  around  there  at  the 

eourt-hous^  at  the  time,  when  the  Judge  made  the  remark  that  he  did 

p  aol  Save  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  us. 

Q.    Who  wa^  present  at  the  time  the  case  was  tried  ? 

A.    Mr.  Pierce,  myself,  and  other  attorneys.     I  think  Mr.  Newhart 

was  not  there  at  the  time,  although  he  was  connected  vnth  the  case. 

.Hf.  Cole,  Mr.  Severanoe,  and  I  think  Mr.   Kuhlman,  were  there  ;  but 

'  jjfr.  Kuhlman  did  not  take  much  part  in  the  trial.     He  was  connected 

*  lith  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Cole  generally  conducted  the  case.     The  clerk  of 

file  court,  Mr.  Blanchard,  was  there,  and  Albert  Behnke,  one  of  the  de- 

fmdants,  was  there.    Mr.  Wm.  Gezike,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  there, 

.ttiat  is,  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  I  think  all  the  time. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  ik.  Abctanpek. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  from  Sleepy  Eye  ? 

A,    What  Fitzgerald  ? 

Q.    Patrick. 

A*    Yes;  very  wejl. 

Q.    He  wa9  tnere  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  of  his  being  there,  but  he  might  have  been  there. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  court  adjourned  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  would  be  up,  was  it  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  thought  they  would  come  in  on  the 
ftW^  Vki  ^  fr^ht  had  ^ved  ^6,  i\ifiy  did  not  Qom^. 
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Q.  So  that  you,  all  of  yon,  kind  o'  made  up  your  mind  that  tiflri 
were  not  coming  ?  J 

A.     We  thought  it  was  doubtful ;  we  did  not  know.  * 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  agreed  betweel 
you  attorneys  and  Judge  Cox,  in  the  evening,  that  he  should  go  on  aai 
try  that  case  in  the  morning,  provided  you  would  get  an  amanuensis  T  A 

A.  i  don't  know  what  the  other  attorneys  thought;  there  wasn't  OB^ 
word  said,  either  by  Judge  Cox  or  any  of  the  attorneys  the  night  befoii| 

Q.  Now;  this  was  not  at  any  term  of  couili — special,  adjourned ei 
general — ^the  court  had  adjourned  ? 

A.     Yes;  that  was  entered  in  the  minutes.  ^ 

Q.  The  court  was  adjourned  from  the  12th,  and  this  was  the  18fl 
when  the  case  was  called  up  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time,  during  the  term  of  court,  Judge  Cox  hat 
been  perfectly  straight,  had  he  not? 

A.     I  think  so,  perfectly.  | 

Q.    And  until  the  court  adjourned  ? 

A.     I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Cox  speaking  that  morning  about  hi 
hand  troubling  him,  so  that  he  could  not  write  and  that  he  therefoBi 
wanted  to  have  an  amanuensis  to  take  down  the  evidence  ?  J 

A.  Not  to  me;  and  I  never  heard  of  it,  until  I  heard  of  it  in  the  ew 
dence  yesterday.  He  may  have  spoken  to  the  other  attorneys  about  ^ 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Didn't  the  other  attorneys  tell  you  that  Judge  Cox  had  stated  ems 
phatically  to  them  at  the  time  that  he  would  not  take  any  testimony 
nimself  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  was  interested,  on  account  of  h^ 
past  experience  ? 

A.    No  they  did  not ;  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind.  J 

Q.  Now,  you  say  at  this  time,  on  this  morning  of  the  13th,  whentidl 
case  was  taken  up  before  Mr.  Goodnow,  Judge  Cox  did  what  ?  J 

A.    On  the  trial?  ' 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  He  sat  there;  did  but  little.  He  spoke  several  times  I  recollect iai 
one  instance,  when  some  documentary  evidence  was  offered,  he  objecMl 
to  it,  or  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  admit  such  evidence  ai 
that. 

Q.    Isn't  it  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  the  evidence  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  nearly  all  the  docu- 
mentary evidence,  took  down  all  the  formal  objections. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  your  writ  of  attachment  that  was  offered  at  thai 
time? 

A.  I  think  not  mine;  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  undertakini 
for  the  attachment. 

Q.    It  was  at  least  one  of  the  attachment  papers  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.  Now  the  occurrence  was  in  this  way,  was  it  not  that  Mr.  Ck>le  ob« 
jected  to  that  attachment  paper  or  whatever  it  was  and  that  Judge  Gcdj 
said  to  General  Cole.    "  Let  me  see  that  paper."  1 

A.     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  looked  it  over,  did  he  not?  -j 

A.    I  think  so;  to  some  extent. 

Q.    And  after  having  looked  it  over,  his  only  remark  oonsiated  in  thil 
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ifoixt  it,  did  ft  not;  that  he  didn't  see  what  was  the  use  to  go  on  with 
Biecase.    That  that  objection  might  just  as  well  be  decided  then;  that' 
Ibat  would  practically  end  the  case;  wasn't  that  the  remark  ? 
i  A.    I  think  something  to  that  effect. 

■  Q,    NoTT,  th^t  was  tr.ue  was  it  not;  that  if  that  point  had   been  de- 
eded it  was  decisive  of  the  case  ? 

\  A.    Well,  that  was  the  other  case  in  which  I  was  not  interested;  and 
^didn't  know  much  about  it. 

Q.  *WeU,  it  was  thei.  case, on  trial,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Tliere  were  two  cases  together  I  was  interested  in  one  of  them  and 
Boe  I  was  not.  •  « 

Q.    Now,  you  know  suflSciently  about  those  cases  to  know  whether ; 
pr  not,  if  that  matter  had  been  sustained  it  would  have  been  decisive  of 
the  case  ? 

A.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so,  I  don't  know  though;  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  the  undertaking  on  attachment  in  the  other  case 
Iwt  I  am  not  sure  abdut  that. 

Q.  It  went  right  to  the  merits  in  the  case  did  it  not — ^that  objection 
b  a  pertain  extent  ? 

I  A.-  Wdl,  I  don't  recollect  definitely   what  the  objection  was.    As  I-, 
ilid  before,  Mr.  Cofe  took*  down  the  formal   objection  to   nearly,  every 
jUper.  that  was  introduced.     He  took  th^  objection  to  each  one  sepa- 
Btely. 

^  Q.    Now,  I  wish  you  would  repeat  over  again  the  language  that  Judge 
Cox  nsed  at  Uiat  time  ? 

i  A.    In  regpxd  to  that?  • 

iU   Yes. 

A    My  recollection  is  he  wanted  to  know  if  we  proposed  to  introduce 

evidence  as  that,  and  called  attention  to  some  informality,  and  Mr. 

innc^  made  the  answer  that  we  did  not  care  anything  about  that 

)if.   And  that  was  about  all  that  was  said.    Judge  Cox  kept  still  then. 
Nothing  further  was  said  by  him  in  regard  to  that. 
'  Q.    Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  interrupting  the  trial  in  any 
tty,  or,  what  was  his  manner? 

I  A   I  think  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
^08  interruption.  ^ 

'■  Q.   You  can't  recollect  of  any  now? 

A  I  know  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  can't  tell  what  he  said;  I 
jiive  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Severance .  tell  him  at  that  time,  to  shut  up, — to  keep 
Hffl? 

A..  I  think  the  remark  of  Mr.  Severtmce  was  this,  "we  don't  care 
■ivihing  about  that  now;"  or  that  in  substance. 

Q.  Didn't  he  add  to  it  "we  have  agreed  that  all  these  matters  should 
be  submitted,  and  have  it  all  decided  afterwards." 

A    I  didn't  understand  him  to  say  that;  but  perhaps  he  did. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  you  say  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated. 
jUiat  did  he  do  otherwise  than  to  make  these  remarks  that  you  have 
^? 

A  Well,  my  impression  was  formed  considerably  upon  the  remarks 
iemade  at  the  door,  and  there  was  but  little  in  his  appearance  there  ; 
fe  simply  sat  there  and  said  but  little. 
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Q.  The  court  was  then  adjourned ;  you  think  a  recess  was  takeiL  fiir 
about  two  hours;  was  there  afternoon  session  ? 

A  If  I  remember  right,  the  judge  went  in  in  the  afternoon  abont 
half  past  one  or  two  o'clock;  I  won't  say  positively  about  that.  If  I  re- 
mem  oer  right  he  went  in  about  half  past  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  ooaxi 
was  adjourned  again  until  evening. 

Q.     Why  was  it  adjourned  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  was  not  present  whm 
the  court  went  in,  if  it  did  at  all  in  the  afternoon;  I  don't  know  that  it 
did.    I  heard  it  did;  that's  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.     Didn't  you  expect  a  term  of  court  that  afternoon? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  there  would  be  one  or  not.  The 
court,  if  I  remember  right,  took  a  recess  for  two  hours  and  it  waant 
opened  then,  and  I  didn't  know  when  the-  Judge  would  come  in.  I 
don't  think  I  had  any  notice  that  the  Judge  was  going  in. 

Q.    When  did  you  next  see  the  Judge? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  The  case  was  continued  to  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening, 

Q.    At  what  place  did  you  see  him  first  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  I  saw  him  at  the  hotel. 

Q.    In  his  room  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Ijcwis  with  you  ? 

A.  He  was;  I  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  I  met  the  Judge  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Q.    What  conversation  did  you  have  with  them  at  that  time,  if  any? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can't  tell  in  detail  what  it  was,  but  I 
remember  that  the  Judge  remarked,  that  he  was  going  down  to  the 
court  house  and  that  the  case  must  go  right  along;  that  it  wouldn't  do  to 
lose  any  more  time  on  this  matter.  I  know  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with 
it  that  evening,  and  he  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  we  most  get 
along  with  this  business.  I  don't  know  what  other  conversation  was 
had;  I  can't  remember  all  the  details  of  this  conversation.  In  fact  there 
wasn't  very  much  conversation. 

Q.     Did  you  go  on  with  the^case  that  night? 

A.     We  did  sir. 

Q.    State  why  you  did  not  want  to  go  on  with  the  (»se? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  with  it,  I  am  sure 
I  am  never  very  anxious  to  try  cases  at  night;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  it  in  any  case,  I  never  like  to  try  cases  day* 
times  and  nights,  too,  because  sometimes  they  run  late  into  the  night.  I 
don't  know  but  there  might  have  been  some  other  reason.  I  didnt 
think  Judge  Cox  was  unfit  at  that  time  to  go  on  with  the  case;  I  dont 
think  I  had  that  impression,  I  certainly  have  not  now  any  recollection 
that  I  had  that  impression  at  the  time  I  met  him  at  the  door, — that  he 
was  not  fit  to  on  with  the  case. 

Q.     Now,  how  was  he  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  unusual  in  his  appearande  the  next 
morning  from  what  he  had  been  all  the  time  previous.  I  donH  remem- 
ber that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liqour,  I  don't  think  lie  was.  If 
he  was  certainly  I  did  not  notice  it,  I  don't  remember  any  other  time 
during  the  terrn  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in  my.  judg* 
ment. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  time  in  court;  did  you  see  the  Judge  about 
the  streets  of  Waseca  ? 
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A.  I  saw  him  on  the  streets  of  Waseca;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  drinking  any  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  drink  but  once,  that  I  remember  of  and  that  was 
in  Hall  &  Smith's  saloon. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  WeD,  I  thiuk  he  had  been  there  about  a  week  or  ten  days  then, 
probably. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  there  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  After  court  adjourned  ?    A.    After  court  adjourned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  stayed  ?    A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  You  saw  him  drink  some  beer  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  drink  some  beer,  and  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  with 
it 

Q.  Now  you  left  him  there,  did  you?    A.    I  left  him  there. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  was  an  attorney  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  was  tried 
there  at  the  Waseca  county  term  ? 

A.    Quite  a  number. 

Q.  You  was  in  court  there  almost  every  day  during  that  term  of 
court,  was  you  not? 

A.    I  wite  there  every  day. 

Q.  Every  day  you  was  in  court,  when  you  did  not  have  business, 
did  you  sit  around  there  and  listen  to  the  other  proceedings  ? 

A.    Not  very  much. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  day  you  was  not  in  court  and  saw  the  judge 
proceed  with  business? 

A.  I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  day  but  what  I  was  there  on  some 
business  or  other. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  2nd  day,  wasnt  you  interested  in  that  Rasmerson 
case. 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  tried  that  with  Mr.  Brownell  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  day 
ofApril? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  the  Judge,  in 
Us  appearance,  manner,  action,  conduct  or  language  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all;  I  remember  it  distinctly  for  the  reason  that  I  re* 
member  while  I  was  trying  the  case  the  Judge  walked  out  to  the  stove 
and  stood  there,  and  I  walked  out  past  the  Judge,  and  he  made  this  re- 
mark to  me;  he  said:  "This  looks  like  an  up-hill  case  for  you:"  said  I, 
"I  guess  not,  I  think  it  is  all  right."  He  laughed  as  he  said  it.  I  know 
at  that  time  there  was  nothing  tlie  matter  with  him. 

Q.  Then  this  Power  case  was  taken  up,  and  they  went  on  examining 
Power  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  divorce  case  of  Fuller  against  Fuller  had  been  taken 
up. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  during  that  afternoon  he  was  perfectly  sober  in  your  judg- 
ment? . 
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A.  I  don't  remember  anytbing  out  of  tbe  wKf  csdj  ibat  makmx%  of 
the  3d  of  April.  | 

Q.  Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April  there  was  nothiiig  unasot* 
al  in  his  appearance  except  the  sleepiness  that  made  you  Jbelieve  he  ?n| 
intoxicated? 

.  .  A.  I  don^  remember  of  any  other  soUtary  thing;  I  noticed,  of  coura^ 
awhile  before  I  undertook  to  get  his  attention  in  the  matter  of  tiai 
badgering  of  the  witness,  the  way  Mr.  Lewis  was  doing  that  he  irai 
sleepy,  I  noticed  tliat  much  and  he  semed  to  be  sick  and  used  up;  and 
I  supposed  that  he  was  drunk;  that  was  what  my  impressions  were. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  not  known  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  nsaa 
would  you,  from  his  appearance  on  the  bench  there  that  morning,  or 
from  his  conduct  generally  supposed  him  to.  have  been  drunk  or  uiider 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Why^  no;  ii  Judge  Lord  had  acted  thesame  way  I  should  ixotlutve 
thought  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    What  do  you  say  ? 

A  I  say  no;  1  can't  swear  that  I  should  have  known  he  was  drunL 
He  did  not  talk  any  and;  and  did  not  do  anything  except  that  he  merely 
was  drowsy,  and  I  supposed  that  he  was  under  the  influenoe  of  liquor 
but  can't  swear. 

Q.    You  won't  swear  that  he  was  even  then  ?  j 

A,'    I  can  swear  that  he  had  that  appearance. 

Q.  Now  your  supposition  about  his  being  under  the  inflneiusil 
liquor  at  that  time  was  based  largely  upon  your  knowledge  that  he  was; 
A  drinking  man,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say,  if  I  had  known  him  to  be  a  temperate  mfl^ 
that  I  should  have  thought  he  was  drunk.  I  should  have  thought  hii{ 
was  very  sick. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  Judge  Lord  had  acted  a% 
you  would  not  have  thought  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  would  not;  I  should  not  have  dreamed  of  it. 

Mr.  ABCTANtffiB.  Now  do  you  rememder  during  that  day  of  his  com* 
plaining  of  the  fact,  that  he  suffered  with  a  sick  headache? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  You  werenH  there  when  he  opened  oourt  in  the  aSbBEaoon  and  ex- 
cused the  jury;  I  think  you  said?  i 

A.    No,  I  was  not.  j 

Q.  Isnt  it  a  &ct,  that  that  term  had  been  running  then  for  aome  teaj 
or  fifteen  days,  night  and  day,  commencing  early,  in  the  moming  aail 
running  until  late  in  the  evening,  simply  tddng  recesses  long  ei^oughfcncij 
meals? 

A.  It  had;  it  had  done  more  work,  a  good  deal  than  usual  tat 
the  same  length  of  time;  and  I  know  I  protested  against  doing  so  mudi, 
work;  I  know  I  complained  about  ic,  and  I  know  we  did  oonsiderablill 
work  out  of  hours,  as  I  thought  at  that  time. 

Or    And  did  considerable  in  hours,  too,  didn't  you? 

A.    Well,  the  business  went  along  swiftly  enough,  certainly. 
.  Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  there  was  a  larger  calendar  and  mace  impair 
tant  cases  than  you  had  ev^  had  in  Waseca  before  ? 

A.    There  were  nearly  a  hundred  cases  on  the  calender. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  business  was  dispatched  in  a, better  and 

3 nicker  manner  under  Judge  Cbx  at  that  term,  tJmn  it  ever  had  iisea< 
one  before  in  that  court  ? 
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A.    I  wotildnt  say  that  it  was  dispatched  in  any  better  manner,  but 
.1  tiiink  that  Judge  Oox  did  business  and  it  was  the  general  remark  of 
le  attorneys  and  suitors  at  court,  that  he  carried  business  along,  and 
ited  business  more  than  Judges  usually  did. 
You  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  done  any  better  than  it  was  before, 
jbut  you  don't  say  that  it  was  any  worse  than  before? 
A.    By  no  means;  I  don't  think  any  fault  was  found. 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  his  actions  there  during  the  term, 
elicited  general  commendation  and  praise  at  the  time  ? 
•   A.    I  heard  nobody  find  any  fault. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  submit  that  that  is  not  cross-examination. 
j    Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  we  waive  the  question. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  you  say,  in  the  evening,  when  he 
wiine  in  there  and  did  business,  you  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with 
im  at  all.     He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  possession  of  his  faculties  dur- 
the  day?     In  the  morning,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
ttere  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  was  there  ? 
A.    I  noticed  nothing  the  next  day  at  all. 
Q.    The  case  lasted  until  the  5th  day  of  April,  did  it  not  ? 
A.    I  think  it  did. 
h^  Q.    Do  yon  remember,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  that  the  attorneys 
pddr^sed  the  jury  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  in  the  afternoon,  upon  tne 
in  of  court,  the  first  thing  that  was  done  was  the  charging  of  the 
by  the  court? 
A.    I  remember  that  fact. 

Now,  state  in  what  condition  Judge  Cox  was  at  the  time  that  he 
1  that  jury— in  the  afternoon  of  April  5th.      Did  you  notice  any- 
of  his  being  under  thQ  influence  of  liquor  ? 
I  did  not;  I  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 
His  charge  was  straight  in  every  respect  ? 
I  did  not,  except  that  it  was  against  me  somewhat. 
But  you  never  appealed  from  it,  did  you  ?    A.     I  did  not. 
Yon  did  not  think  there  was  any  injustice  in  it?    A.    I  did  not. 
After  the  jury  was    charged,  you  went  away   from  the    court 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  being  in  the  court  room  immediately  after 
jury  was  charged.    There  were  some  motions,  if  I  remember  right, 
were  taken  up;  court  did  not  then  adjourn.     I  think  he  took  up 
dons  right  away. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Taylor  being  there 
ftat  time? 
A.    I  saw  them  about  that  time.     I  think  they  were  present  at  the 

his  charge  was  made  to  the  jury. 
Q.    But  you  were  not  in  when  the  motion  was  argued  in  that  case  im- 
'  itely  afterwards  ? 

I  was  not  interested  in  the  case.    I  don't  think  I  was  in  the 
room  then. 
Q.    That  momiug  of  the  third,  when  he  was  turning  his  back  partly 
the  jury,  as  you  said,  so  he  was  sitting,  you  seeing  his  profile  more 
his  facSe, — ^that  was  not  an  unusual  position  for  him  to  take  at  any 
daring  that  trial,  was  it;  did  he  not  usually  sit  in  that  way  ? 
A.    Noy  the  Judge  always  sits  at  various  angles  to  the  jury  when  he 
^•ober. 
49 
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A.    I  doct^  remember  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Q.    What  part  of  the  proceedings  is  it  that  j<m  reeaH  toyma 

A.    ,What  I  recall  is,  I  think  the  question  came  up  upon  a 
tion  of  Mr.  Lind  to  have  the  report  of  the  county  comaiiaekmeia 
varaed  on  some  ground,  I  think  thai  the  town  of  Kedfltone,  was  an  in- 
corporated town,  that  the  road  went  through  that  town. 

Q.  That  motion  was  made  upon  the  coming  in  of  court  in  the  efe- 
mug  wasn't  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  say  it  was  made  upon  the  coming  in  of  tbe  court  fc«l 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  the  Judge's  condition  was  direetly  at 
that  point. 

Q.    At  that  time  the  jurors  were  in  their  seats  were  they  not  ? 

A.  I  dont  remember  anything  about  a  jury  partieulaiiy ;  I  have  il 
in  my  mind  however  that  there  was  a  jury,  but  I  might  have  ga/titwni 
it  since  then  from  hearing  talk  about  it.  I  don't  lenMnber  anythiag 
about  a  jury. .  I  understand  it  was  a  jury  case. 

Q.    So  far  as  you  remember  the  jury  were  present. 

A.  I  don't  say  that  I  remember  anything  about  a  jury  at  alL  I 
understand  it  was  a  jury  case. 

Q.  The  proceeding  in  that  case  during  the  evening,  was  the  axgument 
upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Lind,  in  favor  of  his  motion,  and  Mr*  Dvris  in 
opposition  thereto,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  was  aome  talk;  whether  theie  was  a  set  aiga- 
ment  or  not,  by  these  attorneys,  I  wouldn^  undertake  to  state,  but  my 
impression  is  that  both  of  these  attorneys  made  some  xmatarkB  to  tbe 
court,  with  reference  to  the  motion,  pro  and  con. 

Q.     Do  you  recollect  as  to  how  long  a  time  you  was  in  tbeiret 

A.    Well,  I  think  it  was  in  the  evening. 

Q.     Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  how  long  you  were  thcctf 

A.     I  have  not. 

Q.  You  might  have  been  there  only  for  a  few  miaateB  and  yen 
might  have  been  nearly  an  hour  or  two? 

A.  Well,  my  impression  is  I  was  there  until  court  adjoomed  but  I 
won't  state  that  positively. 

Q.    Now  what  did  the  Judge  do  during  that  time? 

A.    All  that  I  recollect  is  tlmt  that  motion  came  up  ami—* 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  come  into  the  court  room  that  day? 

A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  stand  up  or  sit  down  during  theargvmeiit? 

A.     I  remember  seeing  him  walk,  and  also  seeing  him  upon  the 

Q.     He  walked  up  on  the  bendi  did  he  ? 

A.  He  must  have  done  so,  yes  ;  I  don't  say  that  I  sow  faiaa  waknp 
on  the  bench.     I  remember  seeing  him  go  across  the  floor. 

Q.     When  he  went  on  the  bench.    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well  could  he  walk  straight.    A.     He  did. 

Q. '  Nothing  out  of  the  way  in  his  walk  ? 

A.    It  was  when  he  walked  across  the  floor  that  I  Sastnoliocd  liis 
dition. 

Q    Did  you  notice  that  from  hia  walk«    A.    Yes. 

Q.    He  walked  straight  you  say  ? 

A.    I  should  sa^^  he  walked  straight,— yes;  but  he 
nerve  to  walk  straight. 

Q.     He  was  straining  every  nerve  to  walkstnofifat'? 

A.    That  was  the  impression  left  oa  xof  wisid^ 
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A.    I  say,  if  hfe  had  been  a  stranger  to  me,  and  if  I  had  not  kno#n 
at  all,  why  thelre  was  not  anything  in  his  appearance  at  that  time 

it  would   make    me   believe,  necessarily,  that  he  must  have  been 

[nk.  ^  Knowing  something  of  what  his  reputation  waa  I  think  I  said 
'.  Lewis  at  that  time,  "  The  judge  is  drunk." 
.Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Why  did  you  make  the  motion  you  made  ? 
A.  Because,  for  some  cause  or  other, — I  supposed  it  was  drunkenhes6; 

'  I  said  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  the  Judge  was  drunk;  because  he  was  unfit 
>  proceed  with  business  that  time  that  he  was  di"unk. 
Q.    Had  you  any  doubt  at  that  time  that  he  was  drunk  ? 
A.    I  don't  know  as  I  had. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  now  that  he  was  drunk  then  ? 
A-    Well,  if  I  take  into  account  the  fact  that  he  was  a  drinking  mftii, 
■irniH  think  I  have. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
Q.    From  all  the  circumstances  you  saw  in  the  court,  have  you  any 

iM  now  that  he  was  drunk  then  ? 
,A.    I  don't  know  as  I  have;    No. 

Mr.AKCTANDER. 

You  mean  from  the  circumstances  which  occurred  and  your 

rledge  of  the  man's  reputation. 
A.    That  is  what  I  mean. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    From  what  you  know  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.    In  the  case  of  Power  against  Herman  th6re  Was  a  letter  from 
'  lop  Grace  to  Mf.  Herman  that  was  quite  important  to  your  side  of 

case  was  it  not? 
A    It  was. 

Q.    That  letter  you  had  with  you  when  you  came  down  to  try  the 
R,did  you  not? 
A.    I  did. 
Q.    After  you  went  through  With  Mr.  Power's  testimony  and  were 

to  introduce  the  letter  vou  missed  it  did  you  not  ? 
A    I  did. 
Q.    You   have  never  seen  it  since  ? 
A.    I  think  not;  I  don't  remember  very  distinctly,  I  remember  that  I 

the  letter  there  somewhere.  It  was  on  the  table.  It  disappeared 

suddenly;  I   didn't  know  where  it  went  to,  it  was  a  letter  from 

iop  Grace  to  Father  Herman. 
Q.    Connected  with  it  were  some  specifications? 
A.    There  was  some  kind  of  a  contract,  I   don't  remember  exactly 
^bat  it  was,  it  was  so  long  ago. 
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om  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 


By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.   What  is  your  fall  name,  occupation  and  residence? 
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A.  Prank  A.  Newell  is  my  name;  my  residence  Waseca;  my  occupi^ 
tion  that  of  a  banker;  I  am  cashier  of  the  Waseca  County  Bank 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  at  Waseca?  ] 

A.    About  eleven  years. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.    Yes  u£»i 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Since  he  held  the  term  of  court  at  Waseca,  I  don't  remember  ju^fc: 
the  time  it  was. 

(J.    The  only  term  he  ever  held  there  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  respondent  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  dutiee  at 
Waseca? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  often,  and  at  what  times,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  him  in  court  perhaps  five  or  six  times  during  the 
session  of  the  full  term.  I  was  up  in  the  court-room  some  five  or  eixi 
times  during  the  session  of  the  court,  perhaps. 

Q.  At  the  times  when  you  saw  him,  wnat  was  his  condition  as  to^ 
ebriety  or  intoxication  ?  I 

A.  I  recollect  once  of  being  in  the  court-room  when  I  was  impressed 
that  the  judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  i 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day,  or  what  circumstances  transpired; 
at  that  time  ?  i 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  date  ;  I  only  remember  it  from  the  &ct 
that  I  understood  there  was  an  adjournment  taken  for  certain  purpoeea 
on  a  certain  day. 

Q.    On  that  same  day  ?    A.    On  that  same  day. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  was  in  the  court-room  about  ten  o'clock ; 
in  the  forenoon.  I 

Q.  Describe  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  you  remember  it,  as  par- 1 
ticularly  as  you  can?  I 

A.  Well,  I  was  impressed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
to  quite  an  extent  at  the  time.  I  saw  him  sitting  tliere  on  the  bench, : 
and  I  thought  he  was  undefr  the  influence,  of  liquor. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  ARcrrANDER. 

Q.    What  case  was  on  trial  at  that  time,  if  you  remember  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  I  only  remember  the  impression  I  had  by  being 
in  court  at  the  time. 

Q.     What  day  of  the  month  was  it ;  do  you  know  that? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  for  what  reason  the  adjournment  was  had? 

A.  Only  from  hearsay.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  not  present,  and  not  a  party 
at  all  to  the  adjournment. 

Q.    You  simply  heard  that  an  adjournment  had  been  made  ? 

A.    Yes,^ir. 

Q.    How  did  the  Judge  act  at  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  seemed,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  drowsy  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.    Rather  sleepy  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
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I  Q.    Looked  as  if  he  had  had  no  rest,  or  very  poor  rest? 

,  A.    He  looked  as  though  he  hadn't  had  much  rest.     He  impressed        / 

|he  as  having  been  drinking  heavily  and, — 

.  .Q.    Now,  what  made  you  think  that  be  had  been  drinking  heavily,  if 

ftere  was  nothing  else  but  the  drowsiness? 

A.    His  general  appearance  indicated  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had 
been  drinking  heavily,  and  was  still  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
^Q.    That  he  had  been  drinking  that  morning  or  the  night  before,  or 
iome  time  previous  ? 

A.  Well,  very  recently;  either  the  night  before  or  that  morning;  I 
mt  teU  which. 

Q.    You  couldn't  tell  from  his  appearance  whether  he  had  been  drink- 
^  the  night  previous  or  in  the  morning? 
A.    I  couldn't  tell  just  when  he  drank  of  course. 
Q.    Was  there  anything  in  what  he  said  or  did,  aside  from  that 
wsiness  which  made  you  think  he  had  been  drinking? 
A.    Nothing  from  what  he  said;  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  him  say 
'  ing.     I  simply  looked  at  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
full. 
Q.    You  had  heard  before  that,  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  man, 
'  you  not  ? 
A.    Well,  I  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before.     I  never  had 

him  before  that  term  of  court. 
Q.    That  knowledge  probably  entered  into  your  impression,  did  it 
*? 

A    I  don't  think  it  did. 

Q,    Was  there  anything  about  his  appearance  which  indicated  that 
had  been  drinking  ? 

A    Well,  there  was  a  peculiar  look  about  him  that  impressed  me.  All 

I  can  say  about  it  is  that  he  impressed  me,  from  his  general  ex- 

on,  and  from  what  experience  I  have  had  in  life,  that  he  was  under 

influence  of  liquor. 

A    You  didn't  notice  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  his 

No. 
I  Q.    His  hair  seemed  to  be  combed  ? 

A.  His  hair,  I  guess,  was  all  right.  I  noticed  the  expression  of  his 
9a  and  face  more  particularly. 

Q.  You  noticed  more  particularly  the  expression  of  his  eyes;  what 
ItttB  there  about  them  particularly  ? 

A    Well,  they  looked— 

Q.    Staring  or  bloodshot  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  as  they   were  bloodshot,  they   were  very  ex- 
pressive? 
\  Q.    They  were  rather  dull? 

A     They  looked  dull,  yes,  sir, 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  glare  in  the  eye  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  they  glared  much,  no,  sir;  rather  lacked  expression. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  Judge  Lord  with  that  expression  in  his  face  on 
file  bench  there,  and  acting  the  way  he  did,  would  you  have  thought 
be  had  been  drinking? 

A.    Yes,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  he  was  drunk.     (Laughter.) 

Q,   You  would  have  thought  Judge  I^rd  was  drunk  ? 

A  Yes,  according  to  my  experience  in  these  matters,  I  should  have 
hoi^t  ha  wa& 
i 
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Q.    Have  you  had  any  experience  in  theee  matters  ? 

A.    That  is,  I  have  observed  a  great  many  men  in  that  coudition,  thif 

I  thought  the  Judge  was  in. 

6.    F.    WEBBER 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Ql    Your  name  is  B.  F.  Webber  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  vou  reside?     A.     New  Ulm. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A.     About  nine  years. 

Q.    W^hat  is  your  business  ?    A.    1  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.     Are  you  accjuainted  with  the  respondent  in  this  case?     A.     I  Aill» 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  think  about  nine  years. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  testimony  is  directed  at  present  to  artidft 
three. 

Q.  Were  you  present  as  attorney  in  a  matter  which  was  pending  be* 
fore  Judge  Cox  in  the  case  of  Wells  versus  Gezike  and  others,  in  «iuiie| 
1879,  in  Brown  county,  at  New  Ulm,    A.     I  was. 

Q.     You  may  state  about  the  time  in  June  that  that  case  was  tried* 

A.  I  couldn't  give  the  date  with  certainty,  I  think  about  the  12thf 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of  the  Judpe  it 
that  time,take  it  uj)  from  the  commencement  and  go  through  with  iV 
in  your  own  language,  in  the  narrative  form,  what  was  done,  and  the 
circumstanoes  and  euvinmments  ? 

A.  That  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried.  It  was  an  adjourned 
term.  Prior  to  that  time  Judge  Cox  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.. 
Cole,  or  Mr.  Severance,  or  from  both,  that  they  would  be  there  that  after- 
noon— tlie  afternoon  the  telegram  was  received.  That  is  my  recollection^ 
at  least.  And  after  getting  through  with  the  other  business,  and  Waiting 
some  time,  they  did  not  arrive.  Judge  Cox  said  he  would  wait  no 
longer,  but  would  adjourn  the  term,  but  ^vith  the  understanding  that  if 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Severance  arrived  he  would  take  up  this  case  of  Welk. 
against  Gezike,  and  another  case.  The  two  cases  were  tried  together. 
Mr.  Severance  and  Mr*  Cole  did  not  arrive  until  the  train  came  in  in  the 
enening — 1  think  about  6  o'clock  at  that  time.  And  at  that  time  Judge 
Cox  ai)i)eared  to  be  intoxicated,  and  nothing  was  done  that  night.  I  met 
several  of  the  other  attorneva  that  were  concerned  iu  the  case  on  the 
street,  and  we  spoke  of  it  that  we  could  not  do  anything  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  that  night,  and  concluded  to  wait  until 
morning.  In  the  morning,  at,  I  think,  about  9  o'clock — I  couldn't  state 
the  time  definitely — I  went  np  to  the  court  housie,  or  up  in  front  of  the 
court  house,  and  Mr.  Pierce  and  I  were  standing  there  together.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  associated  with  me  in  the  case;  and,  after  waiting  there  a  few 
moments,  we  saw  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Lind  coining  arm  in  arm.  The 
Judge  came  up  with  Mr.  Lind  in  front  of  the  court  house,  up  to  the  fence, 
and  stopped  there.  He  appeared  to  be  reluctant  about  going  into  the 
court  house.  He  stated,  I  think,  that  he  might  get  into  some  trouble  in 
regard  to  it,  and  looked  up  at  us,  who  were  standii^  around,  with  a  sol 
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i«ll^)eer,  and  eaid:  "I  don't  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  gen- 
Itlemen."     Mr.  Pierce  then  went  up  into  the  court  house  and  was  gone  a 
[few  minutes,  and  came  back  and  said  that  Mr.  Cole  or  Mr.  Severance,  or 
;  both  of  them,  I  am  not  sure  which,  stated  that  if  the  judge  felt  any  deli- 
jjftcy  about  proceeding  with  the  trial  that  he  must  not.  do  so;  that  they 
would  come  up  some  other  time,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  on  we  would 
i  f^  »>mebody  else  to  take  the  evidence,  and  that  the  judge  need  not  do 
anything  at  all — simply  sit  there — ^and  we  would  have  somebody  else 
I  lake  the  evidence.    Judge  Cox  consented  to  that,  and  Mr.  Lind,  I  think, 
;  suggested  that  we  ^et  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  receiver  of  the  land-office,  be- 
cause he  was  a  rapid  penman.     Judge  Cox  ma<le  the  remark  that  if  we 
wished  to  get  Mr.  Goodnow  he  had  no  objection,  but  he  would  not  trust 
,  him  because  he  had  made  false  election  returns  on  some  occasion.     But 
Mr.  Lind  went  off  and  got  Mr.  Goodnow,  and  came  back,  and  we  pro- 
<>^ed  with  the  trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  the  time  you  proceeded 
with  the  trial  ? 

i     A.     He  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  or  partially  intoxicated,  at  least. 
Q.    How  did  you  conduct  the  trial  ? 

A.    Well,   Mr.    Goodnow — we  stipulated,  and   Mr.   Goodnow  took 
I  4owB  the  stipulation.     The  stipulation  was  not  signed  by  the  attorneys, 
I  W he  took  astipulation  that  the  rulings  should  be  reserved  ;  that  we 
;  fhould  take  the  evidence,  and  that  everything  that  was  objected  to,  if  it 
I  ifas  overruled  on  the  final  decision,  should  be  considered  a«  excepted 
I  to :  and  we  went  on  and  took  the  evidence.     It  was  mostly  documentary 
.  fvidenoe.     I  think  Mr.  Blanchard,  clerk  of  the  court,  was  sworn,  and  I 
Uunk  he  was  the  only  witness.     Mr.  lind  was  present,  Mr.  Pierce  was 
present,  and  several  others.     I  think  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  there,  but  I  am 
.  not  quite  certain.     There  were  several  standing  around  there  at  the 
eonrt'hous^  at  the  time,  when  the  Judge  made  the  remark  that  he  did 
Bot  Bave  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  us. 
Q.    Who  wa^  present  at  the  time  the  case  was  tried  ? 
A.    Mr.  Pierce,  myself,  and  other  attorneys.     I  think  Mr.  Newhart 
r  w»s  not  there  at  the  time,  although  he  was  connected  with  the  ca*se. 
' '  }b.  Cole,  Mr.  Severance,  and  I  think  Mr.   Kuhlman,  were  there  ;  but 
jUr.  Kuhlman  did  not  take  much  part  in  the  trial.     He  was  connected 
*  fith  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Cole  generally  conducted  the  case.     The  clerk  of 
flie  court,  Mr.  Blanchard,  was  there,  and  Albert  Behnke,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, was  there.    Mr.  Wm.  Gezike,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  there, 
yiat  is,  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  I  think  all  the  time. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.   Arc^anpeh. 

<i.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  from  Sleepv  Eye  ? 

A.    What  Fitzgerald  ? 

Q.    Patrick. 

A-    Yes;  very  well. 

Q.    He  was  tnere  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  of  hia  being  there,  but  he  might  have  been  there- 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  when  the  court  adjourned  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  would  be  up,  was  it  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  thought  they  would  come  in  on  the 
IhKJ^  WA  ^  ^Pftfb^  ^^  arrived  w4  tt^ey  did  not  gom^. 
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Q.    So  that  you,  all  of  you,  kind  o'  made  up  your  mind  that 
were  not  coming  ? 

A.     We  thought  it  was  doubtful ;  we  did  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  agreed  between 
you  attorneys  and  Judge  Cox,  in  the  evening,  that  he  should  go  on  and 
try  that  case  in  the  morning,  provided  you  would  get  an  amanuensis  ?    j 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  other  attorneys  thought;  there  wasn't  oflfl 
word  said,  either  by  Judge  Cox  or  any  of  the  attorneys  the  night  befai#j 

Q.  Now;  this  was  not  at  any  term  of  court — special,  adjourned  oi 
general — ^the  court  had  adjourned  ? 

A.    Yes;  that  was  entered  in  the  minutes. 

Q.  The  court  was  adjourned  from  the  12th,  and  this  was  the  13Sb 
when  the  case  was  called  up  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time,  during  the  term  of  court.  Judge  Cox  htA 
been  perfectly  straight,  had  he  not? 

A.     I  think  so,  perfectly.  i 

Q.    And  until  the  court  adjourned  ?  ' 

A.     I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Cox  speaking  that  morning  abbnt  hid 
hand  troubling  him,  so  that  he  could  not  write  and  that  he  therefoim 
wanted  to  have  an  amanuensis  to  take  down  the  evidence  ?  ] 

A.  Not  to  me;  and  I  never  heard  of  it,  until  I  heard  of  it  in  the  ew 
dence  yesterday.  He  may  have  spoken  to  the  other  attorneys  about  iti 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Didn't  the  other  attorneys  tell  you  that  Judge  Cox  had  stated  em-j 
phatically  to  them  at  the  time  that  he  would  not  take  any  testimonT; 
nimself  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  was  interested,  on  account  of  hm 
past  experience  ? 

A.    No  they  did  not ;  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind.  j 

Q.  Now,  you  say  at  this  time,  on  this  morning  of  the  13th,  when  thJU 
case  was  taken  up  before  Mr.  Goodnow,  Judge  Cox  did  what  ? 

A.    On  the  trial  ?  ■ 

Q.     Yes. 

A.  He  sat  there;  did  but  little.  He  spoke  several  times  I  recollect  ia' 
one  instance,  when  some  documentary  evidence  was  offered,  he  objectdA. 
to  it,  or  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  admit  such  evidence  a9^ 
that. 

Q.     Isn't  it  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  the  evidence  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  nearly  all  the  docti* 
mentary  evidence,  took  down  all  the  formal  objections. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  your  writ  of  attachment  that  was  offered  at  that' 
time? 

A.  I  think  not  mine;  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  undertakii^' 
for  the  attachment. 

Q.     It  was  at  least  one  of  the  attachment  papers  ?  ' 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Now  the  occurrence  was  in  this  way,  was  it  not  that  Mr.  Cole  oIk; 
jected  to  that  attachment  paper  or  whatever  it  was  and  that  Judge  Cok 
said  to  General  Cole.    "  Let  me  see  that  paper." 

A.     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  looked  it  over,  did  he  not? 

A,    I  think  so;  to  some  extent. 

Q.    And  after  having  looked  it  over,  his  only  remark  oonsiBted  in  thi 
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ibont  it)  did  it  not;  that  he  didn't  see  what  was  the  use  to  go  on  with 
ftecase.    That  that  objection  might  just  as  well  be  decided  then;  that 
that  would  practically  end  the  case;  wasnt  that  the  remark  ? 
'   A.    I  think  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  tr.ue  was  it  not;  that  if  that  point  had  been  de- 
cided it  was  decisive  of  the  case  ? 

A.  Well,  that  was  the  other  case  in  which  I  was  not  interested;  and 
^didn^^  know  nomch  about  it. 

Q.   *WeU,  it  was  thei.  case,on  trial,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  There  were  two  cases  together  I  was  interested  in  one  of  them  and 
one  I  was  not. 

Q.    Now,  you  know  sufficiently  about  those  cases  to  know  whether  \ 
or  not,  if  that  matter  had  been  sustained  it  would  have  been  decisive  of 
die  case? 

A.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so,  I  don'l  know  though;  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  the  undertaking  on  attachment  in  the  other  case 
Imt  I  am  not  sure  abc^t  that. 

I  Q.  It  went  right  to  the  merits  in  the  case  did  it  not — ^that  objection 
|to  a  pertain  extent  ? 

j   A.    W^ll,  I  don't  recollect  definitely   what  the  objection  was.    Asl- 
bnd  before,  Mr.  Cofe  took* down  the  formal  objection  to   nearly   every 
mper  that  was  introduced.    He  took  the  objection  to  each  one  sepa- 

Q-  Now,  I  wish  you  would  repeat  over  again  the  language  that  Judge 
Cbx  used  at  that  time  ? 

A.    In  regard  to  that? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    M  V  recollection  is  he  wanted  to  know  if  we  proposed  to  introduce  ■ 
locb  evidence  as  that,  and  called  attention  to  some  informality,  and  Mr. 
leT^rance  made  the  answer  that  we  did  not  care  anything  about  that 
kow.    And  that  was  about  all  that  was  said.    Judge  Cox  kept  still  then. 
iSothing  further  was  said  by  him  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.    Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  interrupting  the  trial  in  any  ' 
Wy,  or,  what  was  his  manner? 

A.  I  think  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
pedous  interruption.  ^ 

Q.    You  can't  recollect  of  any  now? 

A.  I  know  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  can't  tell  what  he  said;  I 
htve  no  recollection  about  it. 

i  Q.  Did  Mr.  Severance .  tell  him  at  that  time,  to  shut  up, — to  keep 
jffli? 

i  A.  I  think  the  renaark  of  Mr.  Severknce  was  this,  "we  don't  care 
inything  about  that  now;"  or  that  in  substance. 

Q.  Didn't  he  add  to  it  "we  have  agreed  that  all  these  matters  should 
1»  submitted,  and  have  it  all  decided  afterwards." 

A.    I  didnt  understand  him  to  say  that;  but  perhaps  he  did. 
!    Q.    Now,  at  that  time  vou  say  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated. 
iWhat  did  he  do  otherwise  than  to  make  these  remarks  that  you  have 
^Matod? 

I  A.  Well,  my  impression  was  formed  considerably  upon  the  remarks 
|be  made  at  the  door,  and  there  was  but  little  in  his  appearance  there  ; 
ike  simply  sat  there  and  said  but  little. 
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Q.  Then  yottr  impression,  as  to  his  being  intoxicated,  while  sittiiigi 
there,  was  formed  from  his  remarks  at  the  door? 

A.    Principally,  I  think. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  action  in  the  court  room,  which  would^ 
indicate  to  you  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.  Well,  I  stated  what  he  did ;  he  simply  sat  there.  I  don't  reoollectj 
anything  he  said  except  making  that  objection. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  to  indicate  that  he; 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  then  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  except  perhaps  from  his  looks. 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  on  a  fearful  "lark"  the  night  before.  My  im-i 
pression  is  that  he  showed  it  somewhat,  in  his  face;  his  face  locked  kind 
of  stolid;  I  can't  express  it. 

Q.    Was  his  eyes  blood  shot? 

A.    No:  I  didn't  notice  that  thev  were. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  any  red  mark  across  his  nose  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  any  black  scar  on  the  left  side  of  his  face  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  That  remark  that  he  made  outside  about  Mr.  Goodnow,  making 
false  election  returns,  was  a  correct  remark  was  it  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  remarks  outside  the  door  that  would  i 
particularly  lead  you  to  believe  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  was 
there? 

A.  I  understood  from  his  reluctance  to  going  in — ^«^i^  that  he 
thought  he  wias  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  try  the  case  and  was  reluctant  to 
go  in. 

Q.  That  is,  you  form  your  opinion  more  from  his  appeatadoe  than 
from  his  actions  in  the  court?  ■ 

A.    I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  most  of  the  trial,  Judge  Gox  sat, 
there  and  talked  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  clerk  ? 

A.    I  presume  that  he  talked  some  with  him. 

Q.     He  moved  his  seat  and  sat  down  and  talked  with  him? 

A.    Wei),  I  don't  recollect  about  it.    I  was  attending  to  thtj  dase. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  had  really  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  that  case,  had  he?  ' ' 

A.    I  don't  understand  that  he  had. 

Q.    He  wasn't  to  rule  upon  any  of  the  objections  ? 

A.    So  I  understand. 

Q.    He  wasn't  to  take  down  any  of  the  testimony  ? 

A.    I  so  understood  it. 

Q.    He  wasn't  Oi£n  to  decide  the  case  ? 

A.    Not  at  present,  no.  ^ 

Q.  In  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  sit  there  as  an  imagftj 
really, — an  image  would  have  done  as  well  as  he  there? 

A.    I  guess  it  would,  yes.    (laughter.) 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  ■ 

Q.    Why  was  this  stipulation  entered  into  ? 

A.  Well,  all  the  conversation  I  heard  about  it  was  there  in  front  4| 
the  court-house  that  morning  and  I  understood  that  it  was  becanst' 
Judge  Cox  was  reluctant  to  try  it,  and  did  not  consider  himself  in  a  £n 
condition.  -A 

Mr.  Abct ANDER.    It  was  because  he  made  the  remark  that  he  had  or  I 
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ipBeit  confidence  in  any  of  you  attorneys  that  you  formed  that  im- 

»ion? 

A.    Well,  he  said  he  might  get  into  trouble ;  I  understood  by  his  re- 
irks  that  he  referred  to  just  the  proceedings  that  is  here  now  taking 
;  that  we  might  make  some  trouble,  he  didn't  say  anything  about 
kfojQCation. 

Q.  That  he  didn't  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  ?  A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  turn  the  attention  of  the  senate  now  to 
dele  4. 

This  testimony  you  have  given  now  refers  to  the  same  occasion 
it  Mr.  Pierce  testified  to  yesterday  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
J.    Were  you  present,  Mr.  Webber,  in  St.  Peter,  in  August,  1879,  be- 
>r8  Judge  Cox,  m  a  matter  which  was  pending  relative  to  the  settle- 
mt  of  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  the  Winona  &,  St.  Peter  Railroad  Gom- 

IV? 

I  was  present  on  the  settlement  of  that  case  ;  the  date  I  can't 
ive, 

Q.    Well,  about  the  date  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of  August. 

Q.    In  1879?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  arrive  at  St.  Peter  ? 

A,    I  think  about  eight  o'clock,  but  I  couldn't  say  definitely. 

Q.    In  the  morning?    A.    In  the  morning,  on  the  morning  train. 

Q.    What  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  in  ? 

A.    I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Did  you  attempt  to  settle  the  case?    Did  you  appear  before  him 

th  the  other  attorneys  to  settle  the  case  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  Judge  on  the  matter 

fore  vou  went  into  court? 

A.    t  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.    Where  did  he  hold  his  court  ? 

A.    We  met  at  the  Nicollet  House.    Judge  Wilson  suggested  that  wo 

nld  settle  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent  ourselves,  and  the  Judge 

e  in  about  that  time,  and  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  fact  to  him,  and 
le  Judge  said  it  was  satisfactory  ;  the  more  we  settled  without  him  the 

:er,  or  something  of  that  kind.    And  we  went  on  and  settled  a  con- 
erable  part  of  it.    The  Judge  was  in  and  out  considerable  of  the  time 
rhile  we  were  there  ;  in  a  portion  of  the  time  and  away  a  portion  of  the 
le. 

Did  you  have  a  hearing  before  the  court?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    State  the  circumstances  as  you  recollect  them  ? 
A.    All  I  recollect  definitely  about,  is  this  matter  we  stopped  on  ;  ye 
on  a. considerable  part.    There  was  a  large  number  of  amend- 

ts  proposed  to  the  case  ;  some  of  them  were  not  very  imiK)rtant  and 
agreed  upon  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  and  I  tnink  Judge  Cox 

to  settle  a  fe,w  for  us,  and  we  came  to  one  we  could  not  agree  upon. 
firBt,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  I  recollect^  had  in  the  proposed  case  that  certain 
ctions  were  given  at  our  request,  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  amendment  I  proposed  to  strike  that  out.  And  we  had  consider- 
le  controversy  with  Judge  Wilson  as  to  whether  we  requested  that  or 
We  all  stated  we  made  no  such  request,  and  we  were  sure  we  did 
Judge  Wilson  finally  said  that  he  would  withdraw  that  portion, 

it  was  given  at  our  request,  and  stated  that  the  court  gave  it  on  his 

motion*    And  he  tried  to  get  the  court  to  rule  on  that ;  whether  he 
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A.    I  don't  remeiutber  anything  cmt  of  the  way  cxily  that 
the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April  .there  wbb  nothing  uiuisa^ 
al  in  his  appearance  except  the  sleepiness  that  made  you  helieve  ^  lOi 
intoxicated? 

. .  A.  I  don^  ranember  of  Any  other  sohtary  thing;  I  noticed,  of  oouzse^ 
awhile  before  I  undertook  to  get  his  attention  in  the  matter  of  the 
badgering  of  the  witness,  the  way  Mr.  Lewis  was  doing  that  he  waa 
sleepy,  I  noticed  that  much  and  he  semed  to  be  sick  and  used  up;  and 
I  supposed  that  he  was  drunk;  that  was  what  my  impressions  i?p6re. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  not  known  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking. man 
would  you,  from  his  appearance  on  the  bench  there  thai  moming,  or 
from  his  conduct  generally  supposed  him  to  have  been  drunk  or  uader 
the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.  Why^  no;  if  Judge  Lord  had  acted  the  same  way  I  should  not  Jutve 
thought  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    What  do  you  say  ? 

A  I  say  no;  I  can't  swear  that  I  should  have  known  he  was  drank 
He  did  not  talk  any  and;  and  did  not  do  anything  except  that  he  mexely 
was  drowsy,  and  I  supposed  that  he  was  under  the  influenoe  of  liquor 
but  can't  swear. 

Q.    You  won't  swear  that  he  was  even  then  ? 

A/    I  can  swear  that  he  had  that  appearance. 

Q.  Now  your  supposition  about  his  being  under  the  inflneoioeaf 
liquor  at  that  time  was  based  largely  upon  your  knowledge  that  he  was 
Jt  drinking  man,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say,  if  I  had  known  him  to  be  a  temperate  mam 
that  I  should  have  thought  he  was  drunk.  I  should  have  bought  hB 
was  Tery  sick 

Mr.  Allis.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  Judge  Lord  had  acied  m^ 
you  would  not  have  thought  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  would  not;  I  should  not  have  dreamed  of  it 

Mr.  Abctand£B.  Now  do  you  rememder  dudng  that  day  of  his  cxmi* 
plaining  of  the  fact,  that  he  suffered  with  a  sick  headache? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  You  weren^  there  when  he  qpened  cxnirt  in  the  aEbeosiocm  -and  ex- 
cused the  jury;  I  think  you  said? 

A.    No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  &ct,  that  that  term  had  been  running  then  for  «K>me  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  night  and  day,  commencing  early,  in  the  momijag  aiiid 
running  until  late  in  the  evening,  simply  taking  recease&long  enough  for 
meais? 

A.  It  had;  it  had  done  more  work,  a  good  deal  than  usual  for. 
the  same  length  of  time;  and  I  know  I  protested  against  doing  so  modi 
work;  I  know  I  complained  about  ic,  and  I  know  we  did  considerabie 
work  out  of  hours,  as  I  thought  at  that  time. 

Q.    And  did  considerable  in  hours,  too,  didn't  you? 

A.    Well,  the  business  went  along  swiftly  enough,  certainly. 
.  Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  there  was  a  larger  calendar  and  mare  impor- 
tant cases  than  you  had  ever  had  in  Waseca  before  ? 

A.    There  were  nearly  a  hundred  cases  on  the  calender. 

Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  business  was  dispatched  in  a  .better  and 

auicker  manner  under  Judge  CIoz  at  that  term,  than  it  ever  had  baen 
one  before  in  that  court? 
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>    A.    I  wouldn't  sa^ 


y  that  it  was  dispatched  in  any  better  manner,  but 
J  think  that  Judge  Cox  did  business  and  it  was  the  general  remark  of 
flie  attorneys  and  suitors  at  court,  that  he  carried  business  along,  and 
'expedited  business  more  than  Judges  usually  did. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  done  any  better  than  it  was  before, 
but  you  don't  say  that  it  was  any  worse  than  before  ? 

A.    By  no  means;  I  don't  think  any  fault  was  found. 

Q.  Ifi  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  his  actions  there  during  the  term, 
elicited  general  commendation  and  praise  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  heard  nobody  find  any  fault. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  submit  that  that  is  not  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Akctander.    Well,  we  waive  the  question. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  you  say,  in  the  evening,  when  he 
'tame  in  there  and  did  business,  you  noticed  nothing  out  of  the  way  with 
Um  at  all.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  possession  of  his  faculties  dur- 
fag  the  day  ?  In  the  morning,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  was  there  ? 

A.    I  noticed  nothing  the  next  day  at  all. 

Q.    The  case  lasted  until  the  5th  aay  of  April,  did  it  not  ? 

A.    I  think  it  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  that  the  attomevs 
(kidressed  the  jury  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  in  the  afternoon,  upon  tne 
eoming  in  of  court,  the  first  thing  that  was  done  was  the  charging  of  the 
JBry  by  the  court? 

A.    I  remember  that  fact. 

Q.  Now,  state  in  what  condition  Judge  Cox  was  at  the  time  that  he 
fiuaged  that  jury — ^in  thi  afternoon  of  April  5th.  Did  you  notice  any- 
flung  of  his  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  did  not;  I  didn't  notice  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.    His  charge  was  straight  in  every  respect? 

A.    I  did  not,  except  that  it  was  against  me  somewhat. 

Q.    But  you  never  appealed  from  it,  did  you  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  did  not  think  there  was  any  injustice  in  it?    A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  After  the  jury  was  charged,  you  went  away  from  the  court 
loom? 

A.  I  don*t  remember  of  being  in  the  court  room  immediately  after 
ttc  jury  was  charged.  There  were  some  motions,  if  I  remember  right, 
ftat  were  taken  up;  court  did  not  then  adjourn.  I  think  he  took  up 
iootions  right  away. 

Q-  Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Taylor  being  there 
it  that  time? 

A.  I  saw  them  about  that  time.  I  think  they  were  present  at  the 
Ifimehis  charge  was  made  to  the  jury. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  in  when  the  motion  was  argued  in  that  case  im- 
mediately afterwards  ? 

A.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  case.  I  don't  think  I  was  in  the 
court  room  then. 

Q.  That  morning  of  the  third,  when  he  was  turning  his  back  partly 
to  the  jury,  as  you  said,  so  he  was  sitting,  you  seeing  his  profile  more 
ttan  his  face, — that  was  not  an  unusual  position  for  him  to  take  at  any 
"  ne  during  that  trial,  was  it;  did  he  not  usually  sit  in  that  way  ? 

A.    No,  the  Judge  always  sits  at  various  angles  to  the  jury  when  he 
fciober. 
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Q.  Then  this  answer  of  yours  was  as  to  who  was  present  when  yoo 
came  up  and  found  Judge  Cox  that  afternoon? 

A.  You  are  certainly  mistaken  about  that,  because  I  never  beud 
about  any  fight  in  that  saloon  at  all. 

Q.     Listen  to  this  question:  (reading.) 

Q.  What  pe'rsons  were  at  the  saloon  at  the  time  he  had  the  fight  and  wit- 
nessed it 

A.  It  ismy  impression  that  James  Clark,  the  keeper  of  thesftloon,  was  present. 
There  might  have  been  other  persons  present  there  and  passed  out. 

Q.     Do  you  think  he  took  tlie  train  east  Ht  tlie  time  you  speak  of  T 

A.    I  was  told  by  some  one  at  the  depot  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks  (to  Mr.  Arctander:)  You  see  here  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  testimony  changes,  just  before  tliat.  It  is  an  entirely  diS- 
ferent  matter. 

Q.  Well,  this  saloon  you  speak  of,  that  you  found  him  outside  o( 
was  James  Clark's  saloon  ?    A.     It  was. 

Q.  And  James  Clark  was  present  there  according  to  your  best  recol- 
lection at  the  time  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  my  recollection  is  that  James  Clark  was  in  front,  with  Jadg0 
Cox,  and  t>erhaps  one  or  two  others;  I  think,  no  one  else  though;  I 
don't  recollect  how  many  were.     Possibly  James  Clark  was  not  there. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  inside  of  the  saloon  there  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  He  did  not  go  inside  while  I  was  there;  I  don't  recol- 
lect that  he  went  in,  and  he  was  not  in  when  I  came  along.  He  was  ini 
front. 

Q.    And  James  Clark  was  there  with  him  you  say  ? 

A.     Well,  my  impression  is  that  he  was,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Now. you  say  that  what  you  testified  before  the  committee  in  re-i 
gard  to  these  trains  was  your  impression;  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  other! 
testimony  you  gave  before  the  committee^  as  well  as  to-day,  was  in  »-l 
gard  to  your  impressions? 

A.  When  I  have  stated  anything  positively,  I  have  made  it  positive; : 
when  I  have  given  an  impression,  I  have  meant  that  and  nothing  else. : 

Q.  This  impression  that  you  gave  to-day  is  just  as  liable  to  be  mi** 
taken  as  those  you  gave  before  the  committee,  are  they  not? 
.  A  When  I  stat«  what  is  an  impression  On  my  mina,  I  mean  to  say 
that  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  facts  about  which  it  is  stated,  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  that.  I  will  say  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  so  far  M 
the  running  of  the  trains  is  concerned,  I  have  what  I  deem  accoaite  in- 
formation as  to  how  those  trains  did  run. 

Q.    You  have  got  that  of  late  ? 

A.     Yes,  and  that  is  why  I  correct  my  statement. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  a  rumor  that  Judge  Cox  was  going  to  show  thai 
when  you  testified  he  was  drunk,  there  was  no  train  running  at  all, 

A.     Idon^t  know;  I  understood  that  he  had  stated  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  or  had  stated  what  Was  not  accurate,  with  reference  to  the  nan 
ning  of  the  trains,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  impressions  I  had  as  to 
running  of  the  trains  were  incorrect. 

Q.     Now  was  it  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  that  your  found  Ja< 
Cox,  in  Mr.  Clark's  saloon  ? 

A.     Not  in  it. 

Q.     Or  outside  of  it  ? 

A.    It  was  in  the  afternoon.    I  would  say  perhaps  in  the  m 
hood  of  four  o'clock. 
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I  say,  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  me,  and  if  I  had  not  kno#n 
at  all,  why  there  Wad  not  anything  in  his  appearance  at  that  time 

would    make    me   believe,  necessarily,  that  he  must  have  been 
[nk.    Knowing  something  of  what  his  reputation  was  I  think  I  said 
Tr.  Lewis  at  that  time,  "  The  judge  is  drunk." 

Manager  Dunn. 

Why  did  you  make  the  motion  you  made? 
.  Because,  for  some  cause  or  other, — I  supposed  it  was  drunk^htiesd; 
I  said  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  the  Judge  was  drunk;  because  he  was  unfit 
proceed  with  business  that  time  that  he  was  drunk. 

Had  you  any  doubt  at  that  time  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

I  don't  know  as  I  had. 

Have  you  any  doubt  now  that  he  was  drunk  then? 

Well,  if  I  take  into  account  the  flict  that  he  was  a  drinking  man, 
I't  think  I  have. 
[r.  Manager  Dunn. 

Prom  all  the  circumstances  you  saw  in  the  court,  have  you  any 
ibl  now  that  he  wag  drunk  then  ? 

I  don't  know  as  I  have;    No. 

Ir.ARCrANDER. 

You  mean  from  the  circumstances  which  occurred  and  your 
iwledge  of  the  man's  reputation. 

That  is  what  I  mean. 
\j  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

From  what  you  know  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstanceiS  ? 

Yes,  sir. 
\y  Mr.  Arctander. 

In  the  case  of  Power  against  Herman  there  Was  a  letter  from 
fhop  Grace  to  Mr.  Herman  that  was  quite  important  to  your  side  of 
case  was  it  not? 

It  was. 

That  letter  you  had  with  you  when  you  came  down  to  try  the 
!,  did  vou  not? 

I  did. 

After  you  went  through  with  Mr.  Power's  testimony  and  were 

to  introduce  the  letter  vou  missed  it  did  you  not? 

I  did. 

You  have  never  seen  it  since  ? 

I  think  not;  I  don't  remember  very  distinctly,  I  remember  that  I 
the  letter  there  somewhere.  It  was  on  the  table.  It  disappeared 
suddenly;  I   didn't  know  where  it  went  to,  it  was  a  letter  from 
pop  Grace  to  Father  Herman. 

Connected  with  it  were  some  specifications? 

There  was  some  kind  of  a  contract,  I   don't  remember  exactly 
it  it  was,  it  was  so  long  ago. 


FRANK   A.  NEWELL 

>m  and  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

^y  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 
!Qt   What  is  your  fall  name,  occupation  and  residence? 
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A.  Prank  A.  Newell  is  my  name;  mv  residence  Waseca;  my  oecupth 
lion  that  of  a  banker;  I  am  cashier  of  the  Waseca  County  Bank. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  at  Waseca? 

A.     About  eleven  years. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A.    Yee  fOXk 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Since  he  held  the  term  of  court  at  Waseca,  I  don't  remember  ju^l 
the  time  it  was. 

Q.    The  only  term  he  ever  held  there  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  respondent  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  duties  aft 
Waseca? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  often,  and  at  what  times,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect? 

A.  Well,  I  saw  him  in  court  perhaps  five  or  six  times  during  the 
session  of  the  full  term.  I  was  up  in  the  court-room  some  five  or  box 
times  during  the  session  of  the  court,  perhaps. 

Q.  At  the  times  when  you  saw  him,  what  was  his  condition  as  tOj 
ebriety  or  intoxication  ? 

A.  I  recollect  once  of  being  in  the  court-room  when  I  was  impressed 
that  the  judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day,  or  what  circumstances  transpired 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  date  ;  I  only  remember  it  from  the  fact 
that  I  understood  there  was  an  adjournment  taken  for  certain  purpoeei 
on  a  certain  day. 

Q.     On  that  same  day  ?     A.    On  that  same  day. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  was  in  the  court-room  about  ten  o'dodc 
in  the  forenoon.  I 

Q.  Describe  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  you  remember  it,  as  paiwi 
ticularly  as  you  can? 

A.  Well,  I  was  impressed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
to  quite  an  extent  at  the  time.  I  saw  him  sitting  tliere  on  the  bencfa| 
ana  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influenceof  liquor. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     What  case  was  on  trial  at  that  time,  if  you  remember  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  I  only  remember  the  impression  I  had  by  being 
in  court  at  the  time. 

Q.     What  day  of  the  month  was  it ;  do  you  know  that? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  for  what  reason  the  adjournment  was  had? 

A.  Only  from  hearsay.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  not  present,  and  not  a  party 
at  all  to  the  adjournment. 

Q.     You  simply  heard  that  an  adjournment  had  been  made  ? 

A.     Yes,^ir. 

Q.    How  did  the  Judge  act  at  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  seemed,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  drowsy  to  a  certain ! 
extent. 

Q.    Rather  sleepy  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Looked  as  if  he  had  had  no  rest,  or  very  poor  rest? 

A.  He  looked  as  though  he  hadn't  had  much  rest.  He  impressed 
De  as  having  been  drinking  heavily  and, — 

•Q.    Now,  what  made  you  think  that  be  had  been  drinking  heavily,  if 
bcre  was  nothing  else  but  the  drowsiness? 

A.  His  general  appearance  indicated  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had 
een  drinking  heaviiv,  and  was  still  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  That  he  had  been  drinking  that  morning  or  the  night  before,  or 
ome  time  previous  ? 

A.  Well,  very  recently;  either  the  night  before  or  that  morning;  I 
an^tell  which. 

Q.  You  couldn't  tell  from  his  appearance  whether  he  had  been  drink- 
Dg  the  night  previous  or  in  the  morning? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  just  when  he  drank  of  course. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  what  he  said  or  did,  aside  from  that 
bowsiness  which  maoe  you  think  he  had  been  drinking? 

A.  Nothing  from  what  he  said;  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  him  say 
Bjthing.  I  simply  looked  at  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
rasfnU. 

Q.  You  had  heard  before  that,  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  man, 
0d  you  not  ? 

.A.  Well,  I  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before.  I  never  had 
net  him  before  that  term  of  court. 

Q.  That  knowledge  probably  entered  into  your  impression,  did  it 
lot? 

A.    I  dont  think  it  did. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  about  his  appearance  which  indicated  that 
ke  had  been  drinking  ? 

i  A.  WeD,  there  was  a  peculiar  look  about  him  that  impressed  me.  All 
Hbat  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  he  impressed  me,  from  his  general  ex- 
nmion,  and  from  what  experience  I  have  had  in  life,  that  he  was  under 
be  influence  of  liquor. 

\  A.  You  didn't  notice  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  his 
Ur? 

A    No. 

Q.    His  hair  seemed  to  be  combed  ? 

A.  His  hair,  I  guess,  was  all  right.  I  noticed  the  expression  of  his 
fje&  and  face  more  particularly. 

Q.  You  noticed  more  particularly  the  expression  of  his  eyes;  what 
Itts  there  about  them  particularly  ? 

A.    Well,  they  looked— 

Q.    Staring  or  bloodshot  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  they  were  bloodshot,  they  were  very  ex- 
pressive? 

Q.    They  were  rather  dull? 

A     They  looked  dull,  yes,  sir, 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  glare  in  the  eye  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  they  glared  much,  no,  sir;  rather  lacked  expression. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  Judge  Lord  with  that  expression  in  his  face  on 
the  bench  there,  and  acting  the  way  he  did,  would  you  have  thought 
be  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  he  was  drunk.     (Laughter.) 

Q.    You  would  have  thought  Judge  Lord  was  drunk  ? 

A  Yea,  accordijJg  to  my  experience  in  these  matters,  I  should  have 
&0Qght  he  was. 
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Q.    Have  you  had  any  experience  in  these  matters  ? 

A.    That  is,  I  have  observed  a  great  many  men  in  that  cottditiofi,  that 

T  thought  the  Judge  was  in. 

B.    F.    WEBBER 

Sworn  as  a  mtness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified : 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

QI    Your  name  is  B.  F.  Webber  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?     A.     New  Ulm. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A.     About  nine  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ?    A.     1  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent  in  this  case?     A.     I  aitt» 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  think  about  nine  years. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  testimony  is  directed  at  present  to  articte 
three.  ' 

Q.  Were  you  present  as  attorney  in  a  matter  which  was  pending  b«t 
fore  Judge  Cox  in  the  case  of  Wells  versus  Gezike  and  others,  in  Junei 
1879,  in  Brown  countv.  at  New  Ulm,    A.     I  was. 

Q.     You  may  state  about  the  time  in  June  that  that  case  was  tried. 

A.  I  couldn't  give  the  date  with  certainty,  I  think  about  the  12tli|' 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of  the  Judge  A 
that  time,take  it  up  from  the  conmiencement  and  go  through  with  il,' 
in  your  own  language,  in  the  narrative  form,  what  wbb  done,  and  the 
circumstanoes  and  environments  ? 

A.  That  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried.  It  was  an  adjourned 
term.  Prior  to  that  time  Judge  Cox  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Cole,  or  Mr.  Severance,  or  from  both,  that  they  would  be  there  that  after- 
noon— ^the  afternoon  the  telegram  was  received.  That  is  my  recollection ; 
at  least.  And  after  getting  through  with  the  other  business,  and  waiting 
some  time,  they  did  not  arrive.  Judge  Cox  said  he  would  wait  UD 
longer,  but  would  adjourn  the  term,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Severance  arrived  he  would  take  up  this  case  of  WeHs. 
against  Gezike,  and  another  case.  The  two  cases  were  tried  togethef. 
Mr.  Severance  and  Mr*  Cole  did  not  arrive  until  the  train  came  in  in  th6 
enening — I  think  about  6  o'clock  at  that  time.  And  at  that  time  Judge 
Cox  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  and  nothing  was  done  that  night.  I  met 
several  of  the  other  attornevs  that  were  concerned  in  the  case  on  the 
street,  and  we  spoke  of  it  that  we  could  not  do  anything  on  actx)unt  of 
the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  that  night,  and  concluded  to  wait  until 
morning.  In  the  morning,  at,  I  think,  about  9  o'clock — I  couldnH  state 
the  time  definitely — I  went  np  to  the  court  house,  or  up  in  front  of  the 
court  house,  and  Mr.  Pierce  and  I  were  standing  there  together.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  associated  with  me  in  the  case;  and,  after  waiting  there  a  few 
moments,  we  saw  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Lind  coming  arm  in  arm.  The 
Judge  c^me  up  with  ]Mr.  Lind  in  front  of  the  court  house,  up  to  the  fences ; 
and  stopped  there.  He  appeared  to  be  reluctant  about  going  into  the 
court  house.  He  stated,  1  think,  that  he  might  get  into  some  trouble  ill 
regard  to  it,  and  looked  up  at  us,  who  were  standing  around^  with  a  sol 
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\§i%}99Tj  fund  Baid:  "  I  don't  have  implioit  confidence  in  any  of  yon  gen- 

flemen."    Mr.  Pierce  then  went  up  into  the  court  house  and  was  gone  a 

j-few  minutes,  and  came  back  and  said  that  Mr.  Cole  or  Mr.  Severance,  or 

i|»oth  of  them,  I  am  not  sure  which,  stated  that  if  the  judge  felt  any  deli- 

^ORcy  about  proceeding  with  the  trial  that  he  must  not  do  so;  that  they 

I  would  come  up  some  other  time,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  on  we  would 

I  get  Bomebody  else  to  take  the  evidence,  and  that  the  judge  need  not  do 

anything  at  all — simply  sit  there — and  we  would  have  somebody  else 

I  ^e  the  evidence.    Judge  Cox  consented  to  that,  and  Mr.  Lind,  I  think, 

;  fiugg^tcd  that  we  get  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  receiver  of  the  land-office,  be- 

cause  he  was  a  rapid  penman.     Judge  Cox  made  the  remark  that  if  we 

I  niabed  to  get  Mr.  Goodnow  he  had  no  objection,  but  he  would  not  trust 

,  him  because  he  had  made  false  election  returns  on  some  occasion.     But 

Mr.  Lind  went  off  and  got  Mr.  Goodnow,  and  came  back,  and  we  pro- 

«eed^  with  the  trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  the  time  vou  proceeded 
:  with  the  trial  ? 

A.     He  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  or  partially  intoxicated,  at  least. 
Q.     How  did  you  conduct  the  trial  ? 
j     A.    Well,   Mr.    Goodnow — we  stipulated,  and   Mr.    Goodnow  took 
,4own  the  stipulation.     The  stipulation  was  not  signed  by  the  attorneys, 
but  he  took  a  stipulation  that  the  rulings  should  be  reserved;  that  we 
^uld  take  the  evidence,  and  that  everything  that  was  objected  to,  if  it 
1(89  overruled  on  the  final  decision,  should  be  considered  as  excepted 
'  to  ;  and  we  went  on  and  took  the  evidence.     It  was  mostly  documentary 
.fvidence.     I  think  Mr.  Blanchard,  clerk  of  the  court,  was  sworn,  and  I 
ibink  he  was  the  only  witness.     Mr.  Lind  was  present,  Mr.  Pierce  was 
.fresent,  and  several  others.     I  think  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  there,  but  I  am 
;  not  quite  certain.    There  were  several  standing  around  there  at  the 
eoort-hous^  at  the  time,  when  the  Judge  made  the  remark  that  he  did 
^  Bave  implicit  cx)nfidence  in  any  of  us. 
Q.    Who  wae  present  at  the  time  the  case  was  tried  ? 
A.    Mr.  Pierce,  myself,  and  other  attorneys.     I  think  Mr.  Newhart 
;•  was  not  there  at  the  time,  although  he  was  connected  with  the  case. 
.Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Severance,  and  I  think  Mr.   Kuhlman,  were  there  ;  but 
i  lb.  Kuhlman  did  not  take  much  part  in  the  trial.     He  was  connected 
*  yith  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Code  generally  conducted  the  case.     The  clerk  of 
[  Ihe  court,  Mr.  Blanchard,  was  there,  and  Albert  Behnke,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, was  there.    Mr.  Wm.  Gezike,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  there, 
.^lat  is,  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  I  think  all  the  time. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

%  Mr.  Arcp'akper. 

Vj.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  from  Sleepy  Eye  ? 

A.    What  Fitzgerald  ? 

Q.    Patrick. 

A.    Yes;  very  well. 

Q.    He  W98  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  of  his  being  there,  but  he  might  have  been  there. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  court  adjourned  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  would  be  up,  was  it  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  thought  they  would  come  in  on  the 
{HH^  Wi4  \\^  fit^ht  hc^d  ^ved  ^iv4  %ey  did  not  gome. 
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Q.  All  of  you  sweat  more  or  less,  that  afternoon  in  the  court  room, 
did  you  not  ? 

A    I  presume  likely  that  those  exercising^  would  perspire  some. 

Q;    Those  that  exercised  their  brains  or  their  body  ?    A.     Both. 

Q.  The  Judge  was  apparently  exercising  his  brain  during  the  trial, 
ana  his  body  too,  taking  down  testimony  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  took  no  testimony. 

Q'.    There  was  a  short  hand  reporter,  Charlie  Ware,  was  there,  was  he? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.     He  was  there  in  the  evening  too?    A.     He  was,  yes,  sir.' 
\  Q.     But  questions  came  up  I  suppose,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
which  called  for  rulings  of  the  court,  and  so  forth. 

A.  •  The  only  recollection  that  I  have  of  that  would  be  what  would 
ordinarily  occur  in  a  jury- trial. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  about  the  Judge, — bis  sweating  pro- 
fusely,— that  made  you  believe  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor? 

A.     It  is  not. 

Q.    Well,  what  else  ? 

A.  There  was  something  about  his  general  appearance;  he  seemed  to 
be  very  vivacious,  and  in  very  exceedingly  good  spirits,  and  more  in- 1 
dined  to  joke  and  be  talkative  than  he  seems  to  be  ordinarily  when  11 
have  seen  him,  when  I  know  that  he  has  not  been  drinking  any.  ' 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the  Judge  is  always  inclined  to  be  jocular?      i 

A:    He  is  to  a  certain  degree;  a  very  pleasant  man. 

Q.  But  it  was  your  idea  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  little  more  so  than 
he  was  usuallv  ? 

A.    That  was  my  judgment. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  else  about  it  but  that? 

A.     During  the  aiternoon? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  Nothing  except  the  fact  of  my  seeing  him  drink' at  noon;  of  sw- 
ing him  go  down  town  during  the  recess  mth  persons  whom  I  knew  did 
drink,  and  the  fact  of  his  appearance  in  the  court  room,  as  I  have  statedi 
after  coming  back. 

Q.    He  went  down  with  lawyers  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  certain  lawyers,  members  of  the  bar. 

Q.    Now,  that  is  all?    A.     During  the  afternoon;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    During  the  trial  of  this  case  was  the  only  time  that  you  remem- 
ber, so  that  you  are  able  to  testify,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated? 
•    A.     I  did  not  so  state. 

Q.    Well,  now,, we  would  like  to  have  the  other  occasions. 

Q.  The  other  occasion  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  bell-ringew  gaw 
an  entertainment  there. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  ever  more  than  one  even- 
ing session  of  that  case  of  yours,  of  Mary  Luschcr.  Was  it  disposed  of 
before  the  next  day  evening? 
-   A.    It  was. 

Q.  Now,' this  other  occasion  was  during  an  evening,  yon  say ^ that  tht 
bell-ringers  came  there  and  gave  an  entertainment? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    Was  it  that  same  year.    A.    It  was  the  same  year,  the  etjoeusa^ 

Q.    What  day  of  the  week,  do  you  remember? 

Av    I  do  not;  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 
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mt  it,  did  it  not; :  tl^at  he  didn't  see  what  was  the  nse  to  go  on  with 
case.     That  that  objection  might  just  as  well  be  decided  then;  that' 

it  would  practically  end  the  case;  wasnt  that  the  remark  ? 

!  A.    I  think  something  to  that  effect. 

Q,  Now,  that  was  true  was  it  not;  that  if  that  point  had  been  de- 
led it  waa  decisive  of  the  case? 

[A.    Well,  that  was  the  other  case  in  which  I  was  not  interested;  and 

lidn't  know  much  about  it. 

Q.   *Wel],  it  was  tha.  case, on  trial,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  liiere  were  two  cases  together  I  was  interested  in  one  of  them  and 
I  was  not. 

Q.    Now,  you  know  sufficiently  about  those  cases  to  know  whether  \ 
not,  if  that  matter  had  been  sustained  it  would  have  been  decisive  of 

case? 
A.    Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so,  I  don't  know  though;  my   recol- 

on  is  that  it  was  the  undertaking  on  attachment  in  the  other  case 
1 1  am  not  sure  abdut  that. 

Q.  It  went  right  to  the  merits  in  the  case  did  it  not — ^that  objection 
a  pertain  extent  ?  . 

A.'  WfeU,  I  don't  recollect  definitely   what  the  objection  was.    Asl- 
Id  before,  Mr.  Cofe  took  down  the  formal   objection  to  nearly   every 
tliat  was  introduced.    He  took  th^  objection  to  each  one  sepa- 

y-.  ■  ■  • 

Q.    Now,  I  wish  you  would  repeat  over  again  the  language  that  Judge 

used  at  tiiat  time  ? 
In  r^ard  to  that? 
Yes. 

A.    My  recoUectipn  is  he  wanted  to  know  if  we  proposed  to  introduce  • 
h  evidence  as  that,  and  called  attention  to  some  informality,  and  Mr. 

ranc6  made  the  answer  that  we  did  not  care  anything  about  that 
m.   And  that  was  about  all  that  was  said.    Judge  Cox  kept  still  then. 

ing  further  was  said  by  him  in  regard  to  that. 
Q.    Have  you  any  recollection  of  nis  interrupting  the  trial  in  any 
y, or,  what  was  his  manner? 

L    I  think  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
ions  interruption.  ' 

Q.    You  can'f  recollect  of  any  now  ? 

A.    I  know  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  can't  tell  what  he  said;  I 
m  no  recollection  about  it. 
Q.    Did  Mr.  Severance .  tell  him  at  that  time,  to  shut  up, — to  keep 

• 

A.  -  I  think  the  remark  of  Mr.  Severance  was  this,  "we  don't  care 

ijthing  about  that  now;"  or  that  in  substance. 

Q.    Didn't  he  add  to  it  "we  have  agreed  that  all  these  matters  should 

Bubmitted,  and  have  it  all  decided  afterwards." 

A.    I  didn't  understand  him  to  say  that;  but  perhaps  he  did. 

\    Now,  at  that  time  vou  say  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated. 

at  did  he  do  otherwise  than  to  make  these  remarks  that  you  have 
? 

Well,  my  impression  was  formed  considerably  upon  the  remarks 
made  at  the  door,  and  there  was  but  little  in  his  appearance  there  ; 
Bimply  sat  there  and  said  but  little. 
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Q.  Then  your  impression,  as  to  his  being  intoxicated,  while  sittu|| 
there,  was  formed  irom  his  remarks  at  the  door?  I 

A.    Principally,  I  think. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  action  in  the  court  room,  which  wouldi 
indicate  to  you  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.  Well,  I  stated  what  he  did;  he  simply  sat  there.  I  don't  reooUeel 
aiiything  he  said  except  making  that  objection. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  to  indicate  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  then  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  except  perhaps  from  his  looks. 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  on  a  fearful  "mrk"  the  night  before.  My  im^ 
pression  is  that  he  showed  it  somewhat,  in  his  face;  his  face  locked  kind 
of  stolid;  1  can't  express  it. 

Q.    Was  his  eyes  blood  shot? 

A.    No;  I  didn't  notice  that  thev  were. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  any  red  mark  across  his  nose  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  any  black  scar  on  the  left  side  of  his  fece  ? 

A.    I  dia  not. 

Q.  That  remark  that  he  made  outside  about  Mr.  Goodnow,  making 
false  election  returns,  was  a  correct  remark  was  it  not  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  remarks  outside  the  door  that  would 
particularly  lead  you  to  believe  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  was 
there? 

A.  I  understood  from  his  reluctance  to  going  in — ns^lng  that  he 
thought  he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  try  the  case  and  was  reluctant  to 
go  in. 

Q.  That  is,  you  form  your  opinion  more  from  his  appeatadice  than; 
from  his  actions  in  the  court? 

A.    I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  most  of  the  trial,  Judge  Goz  sat^ 
there  and  talked  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  clerk  ?  ^ 

A.    I  presume  that  he  talked  some  with  him. 

Q.     He  moved  his  seat  and  sat  down  and  talked  with  him?  "* 

A.    Wei),  I  don't  recollect  about  it.    I  was  attending  to  th^  idafee. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  had  really  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  that  case,  had  he?  '1 

A.    I  don't  understand  that  he  had. 

Q.    He  wasn't  to  rule  upon  any  of  the  objections  ? 

A.    So  I  understand. 

Q.    He  wasn't  to  take  down  any  of  the  testimony  7 

A.    I  so  understood  it. 

Q.    He  wasn't  then  to  decide  the  case  ? 

A.    Not  at  present,  no.  ^ 

Q.  In  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  sit  there  as  an  uxiage| 
really, — an  image  would  have  done  as  well  as  he  there? 

A.    I  guess  it  would,  yes.     (laughter.) 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Why  was  this  stipulation  entered  into  ? 

A.  Well,  all  the  conversation  I  heard  about  it  was  there  in  front 
the  court-house  that  morning  and  I  understood  that  it  was  b»»ai 
Judge  Cox  was  reluctant  to  try  it,  and  did  not  consider  himself  in  a 
condition. 

Mr.  Abgtaj^der.    It  was  because  he  made  the  remark  that  he  had  JOT 
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Implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  attomeya  that  you  formed  that  im- 
pression ? 

A.    Well,  he  said  he  might  get  into  trouble ;  I  understood  by  his  re- 
narks  that  he  referred  to  just  the  proceedings  that  is  here  now  taking 
:daoe  ;  that  we  might  make  some  trouble,  he  didn't  say  anything  about 
intoxication. 

Or    That  he  didn't  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  ?    A.  Yes. 
I     Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  turn  the  attention  of  the  senate  now  to 
article  4. 

.    Q.    This  testimony  you  have  riven  now  refers  to  the  same  occasion 
•ftat  Mr.  Pierce  testified  to  yesterday  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present,  ftir.  Webber,  in  St.  Peter,  in  August,  1879,  be- 
fore Judge  Cox,  in  a  matter  which  was  pending  relative  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  case  of  Brown  r«.  the  Winona  <t  St.  Peter  Railroad  Com- 
pany ? 

A.    I  was  present  on  the  settlement  of  that  case  ;  the  date  I  can't 
'  give. 

Q.    Well,  about  the  date  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of  August. 
Q.    In  1879?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    What  time  did  you  arrive  at  St.  Peter  ? 
A.    I  think  about  eight  o'clock,  but  I  couldn't  say  definitely. 
Q.    In  the  morning?    A.    In  the  morning,  on  the  morning  train. 
Q.    What  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  in  ? 
A.    I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q-    Did  you  attempt  to  settle  the  case  ?    Did  you  appear  before  him 
',  with  the  other  attorneys  to  settle  the  case?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  Judge  on  the  matter 
rWore  you  went  into  court? 
A.    1  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 
Q.    Where  did  he  hold  his  court  ? 

A.    We  met  at  the  Nicollet  House.    Judge  Wilson  suggested  that  we 
:  could  settle  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent  ourselves,  and  the  Judge 
aune  in  about  that  time,  and  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  fact  to  him,  and 
the  Judge  said  it  was  satisfactory  ;  the  more  we  settled  without  him  the 
fcetter,  or  something  of  that  kind.    And  we  went  on  and  settled  a  con- 
'  fliderable  part  of  it.    The  Judge  was  in  and  out  considerable  of  the  time 
:  while  we  were  there  ;  in  a  portion  of  the  time  and  away  a  portion  of  the 
time. 
Q.    Did  you  have  a  hearing  before  the  court?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    State  the  circumstances  as  you  recollect  them  ? 
A.    All  I  recollect  definitely  about,  is  this  matter  we  stopped  on  ;  ye 
agreed  on  a. considerable  part.    There  was  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments proposed  to  the  case  ;  some  of  them  were  not  very  important  and 
:  we  agr^  upon  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  and  I  think  Judge  Cox 
had  to  settle  a  fe.w  for  us,  and  we  came  to  one  we  could  not  agree  upon. 
,  yt  first,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  I  recollect,  had  in  the  proposed  case  that  certain 
I  instructions  were  given  at  our  request,  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff. 
[Ill  the  amendment  I  proposed  to  strike  that  out.     And  we  had  consider- 
fd>le  controversy  with  Judge  Wilson  as  to  whether  we  requested  that  or 
I  tMi.    We  all  stated  we  made  no  such  request,  and  we  were  sure  we  did 
pot.    Judge  Wilson  finally  said  that  he  would  withdraw  that  portion, 
[  fhat  it  was  given  at  our  request,  and  stated  that  the  court  gave  it  on  his 
i  own  motion.    And  be  tried  to  get  the  court  to  rule  on  that ;  whether  he 
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.  did  give  the  instruction  or  not.  For  some  reason  he  could  not  get4i|j 
'  Judge  to  rule  on  it,  whether  he  gave  th€  instruction  or  not.  And  fbm 
he  called  me  out  and  said  that  he  would  not  go  on.  He  says  :  "  Yd 
see  the  Judge  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  on  \\dth  the  settl6itfetit(^ 
this  case,  and  I  want  to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  when  I  gH 
through  ;  and  I  won't  go  on."  He  says  :  "  If  you  won't  consent  to  i^j 
am  going  to  tell  the  Judge  just  \Vhat  the  reason  is,  but  I  don^  like  i 
do  it ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  consent."  And  I  told  him,  as  far  as  j 
was  concerned,  I  was  willing  if  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Pierce  vrere  wi|| 
ing.    We  called  them  out  and  they  consented  to  it. 

Q.  Then  the  reason  the  case  was  not  settled  then  was  on  accoantii 
the  Judge  being  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  reason  ?      A.     None  that  I  know  of.  .-^ 

Q.     Had  it  not  been  for  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  ham 
been  argued  and  the  case  settled? 
A.     Yes  that  was  our  intention  when  we  went  there. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  all  upon  that  article. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  hall 
been  given  had  there  ? 

A.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  a  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
having  been  given  ? 

A.     I  have  no  definite  recollection  about  it.  ! 

.  Q.  You  don't  know  that  there  was  any  understanding  that  there  mi 
to  be  an  argument  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  at  the  time  ;  it  is  nd 
customary  is  it? 

A.  It  is  not  the  customary  way  unless  done  by  stipulation :  it  n 
often  done  by  stipulation. 

Q.    That  case  contained  about  140  or  150  folios  didn't  it?  J 

A.     It  was  a  long  case  ;  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  folios. 

Q.     Had  you  any  books  there?  ■ 

A.     Any  law  books  ?    I  don't  think  I  had;  I  don't  recollet  about  it^ 

Q.     Had  Mr.  Pierce  any,  do  you  know? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  •  Had  Judge  Wilson  any  that  you  remember  at  that  time? 

A.     I  didn't  see  any;  we  didn't  get  far  enough. 

Q.     Judge  Wilson  don't  live  in  St.  Peter  does  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir.  I 

Q.     You  don't  live  at  St.  Peter,  nor  Mr.  Pierce?    A.     No.  i 

Q.     In  fact  none  of  the  attorneys  lived  at  St.  Peter  ? 

A.     None  of  them.  | 

Q.  You  didn't  see  that  any  of  them  had  any  law  books  with  thai 
at  all?  I 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  they  had.  .  i 

Q.  When  the  motion  for  new  trial  was  heard  didn't  Judge  WilflOl 
have  about  a  hundred  law  books  ?  | 

A.  I  don't  think  he  had  that  number,  but  I  think  quite  a  numM 
He  had  a  room  at  the  hotel.  I  suppose  he  left  his  books  there  if  be  hii 
any.     I  don't  know  whether  he  had  or  not.  i 
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Q.    The  managers  tried  to  get  out  of  you  that  court  was  ope^  there 

tittt  time;  was  there  anything  about  opening  court  at  all;    wasa't  the 
le  thing  an  informal  matter? 

A.    There  was  no  formal  opening  of  court  there,  no,  sir. 

Q-    There  was  no  clerk  or  sheriff  there  ?        A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    No  officers  cf  the  court  at  all  except  the  Judge  himself. 

A.    None.     Unless  you  consider  the  attorneys  officers. 

<J.    Now   this  whole  affair  took  place  in  the  parlor  of  the  Nicollet 

irase  did  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  whole  matter  was  an  informal  affair?    That  is  to  say 

u  were  trying  to  agree  between  yourselves  and  see  if  you  couldnx 
felgree  to  the  amendnhents  ? 

[^  A.  Yes,  sir.  And  anything  we  couldn't  agree  to  we  would  refer  to  the 
^ndge, 

Q.    The  Judge  did  settle  several  of  them  didn't  he? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 
[^  Q.    Didn't  he  aa  a  matter  of  fact  settle  all  of  them  except  the  last  one 
i&  regard  to  that  question  of  the  charge  ? 

A.  No,  that  wasn't  the  last  question.  There  were  other  proposed 
tmendments  as  we  went  through. 

Q-    Wasn't  that  the  only  thing  when  you  left? 

A.    No,  I  dont  think  it  was. 

Q.  He  settled  all  those  you  couldn't  agree  upon  right  there  in  the 
fttlor  ? 

A»    X  es. 

Q.    Now  when  you  came  to  these  knotty  questions  about  the  charge 
it  a  fact  that  you  said  you  believed  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  got  some- 
(to,  i„^tt,e«  th..  ™,  *U<.  to  be  «h.«ed  ..  your  ^u«  ? 

Q.    And  you  kicked  ? 

A.    Yes,  and  my  amendment  proposed  to  strike  it  out. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Wilson  proposea  to  put  it  on  the  Judge,  and  then  the 
HhA^  kicked  ? 

A.  Well,  we  all  said  that  we  made  no  such  request  or  anything 
3fteit;then  Judge  Wilson  says:  "I  withdraw  that  part, — that  it  was 
fffm  at  your  request, — and  state  that  the  Judge  gave  it  at  his  own 
iBotion." 

Q.    Then  Judge  Cox  kicked  didn't  he  ? 

A.  Well,  he  (fidn't  get  Judge  Cox  to  give  any  definite  ruling  about 
it- 

I  Q.  Did  not  Judge  Cox  say  that  he  had  given  no  such  charge  and 
[ftat  he  would  not  consent  to  any  case  of  that  kind  until  he  had  exam- 
Aied  his  minutes  of  his  charge  that  he  had  at  the  office  ? 

A.  I  didn't  hear  him  say  anything  abput  any  minutes  at  that  time, 
jkis  language  was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  "  why,  all  these  gentlemen 
Illy  they  didnt  feive  that  "  and  Judge  Wilson  says,  "  very  well,  Judge,  I 
jiaTe  withdrawn  that  part  of  it;  I  say  you  gave  it  of  your  own  motion; 
idid  you  give  it  or  did  you  not  givie  it?  "  and  then  Judge  Cox  went  on 
lind  said  something  like  this:  ^Hhat  he  did  not  wish  to  make  himself 
[iidicolous  before  the  supreme  court,"  but  wouldn't  say  whether  he  gave 
[iter  didn't  give  it. 
f  **  Q.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  taken  out,  was  it  not  ? 

A.   No,  it  was  not  taken  out.    When  we  came  on  finally  and  settled 
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So  the  objection  was  ovemiled. 

The  question  was  here  read  to  the  witness  by  the  reporter. 

A.    There  was  no  case  tried  at  that  time,  he  was  drunk  on  that'daj. 

Q.    What  was  the  proceeding? 

A.    There  was  a  special  term  of  court  being  held  there  at  that  time. 

Q.    Was  he  acting  as  Judge  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.     And  drunk  while  he  was  acting  as  judge? 

A.    He  was. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Was  this  at  the  time  you  say  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  be- 
ing read  in  the  case  of  Tower  against  Redwood  county? 

A.  It  was  the  time  at  which  we  were  ordered  over  the  written  signa- 
ture of  Judge  Cox  to  appear  there  and  settle  the  case  and  aigueamotioa 
for  a  new  trial  in  that  case. 

Q.     How  do  I  understand  you  by  that? 

A.     It  was  an  order  extending  the  time  for  hearing. 

•Q.    You  were  to  settle  the  case  ? 

A.  We  had  already  stipulated  upon  a  case  and  we  were  therefor  him 
to  certify  the  case  as  being  correct  and  for  us  to  argue  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  in  that  case. 

Q.    You  were  not  there  to  argue  the  motion  ? 

A.    We  were. 

Q.     Did  he  certify  to  the  case  ? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  present  it  to  him  ? 

A.     We  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial? 

A.    We  did  not. 

Q.     You  did  nothing  at  all  before  him  ? 

A.    'We  had  a  little  conversation  before  him  in  the  court  room. 

Q.    You  had  no  business  brought  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  this  case  was  brought  before  him,  this  question  of  the 
motion. 

Q.    The  case  was  brought  up,  you  say,  in  the  order. 

A.  We  referred  to  it — that  there  was  an  order  returnable  there  tiiat 
day,  or  a  motion  returnable  under  an  order,  and  stated  to  the  court  I 
think,  Mr.  WoUin,  the  counsel  upon  the  opposite  side,  stated  to  the 
court,  that  we  had  agreed  and  stipulated  oetween  ourselves,  as  res- 
pective counsel  in  the  case,  not  to  take  up  that  question  before  hiin  that 
day,  but  to  leave  the  papers  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  for  him  to 
send  to  hira,  at  some  future  day,  and  we  to  submit  the  question  on 
written  briefe. 

Q.     You  did  so  submit  it  on  written  briefe  ? 

A.     We  did  subsequently. 

Q.  And  subsequently  he  made  his  decision,  denying  your  motion  far 
a  new  trial  ? 

A.  He  did  not.  He  subsequently  made  a  decision  granting  a  nev 
trial.     I  was  opposing  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Q.    You  afterwards  appealed  that  motion  for  a  new  trial  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  From  his  decision  granting  the  motion  for  a  new  trialy  and  tto 
Supreme  Court  sustained  his  ruUng,  did  they  not? 
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il,  it  was  really  to  accommodate  you  attorneys  that  he  went  in  there; 

lid'nt  say  anything  about  not  knowing  anything  about  your  corn- 
Well,  I  said  I  had  spoken  to  the  Judge  a  few  days  before  to  call 

attention  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  case  was  coming  on« 
Was  that  when  he  went  up  to  New  Ulm,  when  he  went  out  shoot- 

I  saw  hii|i  at  New  Ulm;  I  don't  know  where  he  was  going. 

Well,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  was  going  out 
hunt  there  at  that  time  when  you  spoke  to  him  ? 

I  dont  know  anything  about  it.     He  goes  out  to  hunt  frequently 
ve^  likely  :I  saw  him  on  such  an  occasion. 

.    Do  you  remember  of  his  taking  a  trip  at  that  time  over  to  Sibley 
^ty? 

No  I  doit't  know  anything  about  where  he  went.    I  saw  him  at 
Ulm  at  th^  time. 

Dent  yoti  remember  that  you  asked  him  at  that  time  how  many 

he  had  s^ot  ? 

No.         . 

Meaning  prairie  chickens  ? 

Noy  I  doii't  remember  saying  that,  but  very  likely  I  did. 

Now  as  I  understand  you,  the  whole  of  this  matter  was  Out  of 

it  was  an  informal  coming  together  of  counsel  and  court  ;}n  the 
A  parlor  thele  to  have  this  business  dispatched,  and  for  the  aebomo- 
ion  of  the  attorneys,  so  that  they  could  get  home  ? 

It  was  out  of  court  just  the  same  as  the  settlement  of  any  ^'case  I 
ever  had  to  do  with. 

^ 

.  At  the  time  you  told  Judge  Cox  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  set- 
lent  of  the  case,  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  was  it  ? 
Yes. 

You  dont  know  where  he  was  going  at  that  time? 
lA.    No,  I  don't  know. 

|Q.    Didn't  he  at  that  time  tell  you  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip 
and  that  he  didn't  know  whether  he  could  be  back  or  not  at  that 
? 

« 

I  don't  recoUect  that  he  did.    But  then  it  is  quite  possible.  ' 
Now,  what  was  the  matter  of  his  face  that  morning  of  the  6th  of 
i,  if  anything;  was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  face  ? 
Why,  I  don?  know  of  anything  m  particular.     I  thought  he  look- 
as  if  he  was  spreeing  it  a  little;  I  can't  describe  the  looks  of  the  man. 
|Q.    As  if  he  was  spreeing  or  had  been  spreeing  it  ? 

Well,  I  don't  Know  as  there  was  any  difi'erence;  I  can't  tell  very 

There  wasn't  anything  peculiar  about  his  &ce  that  you  can  re- 
ber  now? 
A    I  couldn't  describe  it. 
Q.    Didnt  notice  that  red. scar  around  here? 
I  A.    I  didn't  see  any  scars  at  all  on  his  face. 

ft.    Can  you  see  any  difference  in  his  face  now  from  what  it  was  then? 
A    I  don't  think  he  looks  just  the  same  now  as  then.     But  I  can't 
ibe  the  difference. 

You  never  saw  him  until  yesterday  unless  he  had  a  beard  that 

'  down  to  his  shoulders,  did  you  ? 

Wdl  he  weajB  a  beard  the  most  of  the  time*    But  I  don't  k4ow 
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A.    Prank  A.  Newell  is  my  name;  mv  residence  Waseca;  my  occupy 
tion  that  of  a  banker;  I  am  cashier  of  the  Waseca  County  Bank. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  at  Waseca  ? 

A.    About  eleven  years. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ?    A,    Yee  sixv 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Since  he  held  the  tenn  of  court  at  Waseca,  I  don't  remember  juat 
the  time  it  was. 

Q.    The  only  term  he  ever  held  there  to  your  knowledge? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  respondent  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  dutieB  aft 
Waseca? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  often,  and  at  what  times,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect? 

A.    Well,  I  saw  him  in  court  perhaps  five  or  six  times  during  the 
session  of  the  full  term.    I  was  up  in  the  court-room  some  five  or  six! 
times  during  the  session  of  the  court,  perhaps. 

Q.     At  the  times  when  you  saw  him,  wnat  was  his  condition  as  to-j 
ebriety  or  intoxication  ?  i 

A.  I  recollect  once  of  being  in  the  court-room  when  I  was  impressed 
that  the  judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  on  what  day,  or  what  circumstances  transpired  ; 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  date  ;  I  only  remember  it  from  the  Cebct 
that  I  understood  there  was  an  adjournment  taken  for  certain  purposes 
on  a  certain  day.  F    i— 

Q.    On  that  same  day  ?    A.    On  that  same  day. 

Q.    What  time  in  the  day  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  was  in  the  court-room  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  \ 

Q.     Describe  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  you  remember  it,  as  par-  { 
ticularly  as  you  can?  i 

A.     Well,  I  was  impressed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
to  quite  an  extent  at  the  time.    I  saw  him  sitting  tliere  on  the  bench,  i 
and  I  thought  he  was  undefr  the  influence,  of  liquor. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    What  case  was  on  trial  at  that  time,  if  you  remember  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  I  only  remember  the  impression  I  had  by  being 
in  court  at  the  time. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  month  was  it ;  do  you  know  that? 

A.     No,  I  do  not. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  for  what  reason  the  adjournment  was  had? 

A.  Only  from  hearsay.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  not  present,  and  not  a  party 
at  all  to  the  adjournment. 

Q.    You  simply  heard  that  an  adjournment  had  been  made  ? 

A.    YeSjfe. 

Q.    How  did  the  Judge  act  at  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  seemed,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  drowsy  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.    Rather  sleepy  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Looked  as  if  he  had  had  no  rest,  or  very  poor  rest  ? 

A.    He  looked  as  though  he  hadn't  had  much  rest.     He  impressed 

as  having  been  drinking  heavily  and, — 
Q.    Now,  what  made  you  think  that  be  had  been  drinking  heavily,  if 

was  nothing  else  but  the  drowsiness? 
A.    His  general  appearance  indicated  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had 
jen  drinking  heavilv,  and  was  still  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Q.    That  he  had  oeen  drinking  that  morning  or  the  night  before,  or 

ie  time  previous  ? 
A.    Well,  very  recently;  either  the  night  before  or  that  morning;  I 
it  tell  which. 
Q.    You  couldn't  tell  from  his  appearance  whether  he  had  been  drink- 

the  night  previous  or  in  the  morning? 
A.    I  couldn't  tell  just  when  he  drank  of  course. 
Q.    Was  there  anything  in  what  he  said  or  did,  aside  from  that 
iwsiness  which  made  you  think  he  had  been  drinking? 
A.    Nothing  from  what  he  said;  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  him  say 
lything.     I  simply  looked  at  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 

lull. 
Q.    You  had  heard  before  that,  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  man, 

"  you  not  ? 
.A.    Well,  I  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before.     I  never  had 

him  before  that  term  of  court. 
Q-    That  knowledge  probably  entered  into  your  impression,  did  it 
)t? 

A.    I  dont  think  it  did. 
(t    Was  there  anything  about  his  appearance  which  indicated  that 

had  been  drinking  ? 
A.    Well,  there  was  a  peculiar  look  about  him  that  impressed  me.  All 

it  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  he  impressed  me,  from  his  general  ex- 
don,  and  from  what  experience  I  have  had  in  life,  that  he  was  under 

influence  of  liquor. 
A    You  didn't  notice  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  his 

A.'  No. 

Q.    His  hair  seemed  to  be  combed  ? 

A.  His  hair,  I  guess,  was  ^1  right.  I  noticed  the  expression  of  his 
\tjes  and  face  more  particularly. 

Q.  You  noticed  more  particularly  the  expression  of  his  eyes;  what 
[tig  there  about  them  paiticularly  ? 

A.    Well,  they  looked — 

Q.    Staring  or  bloodshot  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  they  were  bloodshot,  they  were  very  ex- 
[jpressive? 

Q.    They  were  rather  dull? 

A     They  looked  dull,  yes,  sir, 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  glare  in  the  eye  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  they  glared  much,  no,  sir;  rather  lacked  expression. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  Judge  Lord  with  that  expression  in  his  face  on 
|.flie  bench  there,  and  acting  the  way  he  did,  would  you  have  thought 
be  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  he  was  drunk.     (Laughter.) 

Q.   Yovi  would  have  thought  Judge  Lord  was  drunk  ? 

A,  Yes,  luxiording  to  my  experience  in  these  matters,  I  should  have 
&0Qght  be  was. 
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Q.     Have  you  had  any  experience  in  these  matters  ? 

A.    That  is,  I  have  observed  a  great  many  men  in  thftt  couditiofi,  tfald 

I  thought  the  Judge  was  in. 

B.    F.    WEBBER 

Sworn  as  a  mtness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q"    Your  name  is  B.  F.  Webber  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?     A.     New  Ulm. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A.     About  nine  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ?    A.     I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent  in  this  case?    A.     I  am. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  think  about  nine  years. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  testimony  is  directed  at  present  to  article 
three. 

Q.  Were  you  i)resent  as  attorney  in  a  matter  which  was  pendit^  b^ 
fore  Judge  Cox  in  the  case  of  Wells  versus  Gezike  and  others,  in  Juns^ 
1879,  in  Brown  county,  at  New  Ulm,    A.     I  was. 

Q.     You  may  state  al>out  the  time  in  June  that  that  caae  was   tried. 

A.  I  couldn't  give  the  date  with  certainty,  I  think  about  the  12thf 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of  the  Judge  lit 
that  tinie,take  it  up  from  the  conmiencement  and  go  through  with  il^ 
in  your  own  language,  in  the  narrative  form,  what  was  done,  and  the 
circumstances  and  environments  ? 

A.  That  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried.  It  was  an  adjourned 
term.  Prior  to  tliat  time  Judge  Cox  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Cole,  or  Mr.  Severan(»e,  or  from  both,  that  they  would  be  there  that  aftet* 
noon — the  afteruDon  the  telegram  was  received.  That  is  my  recolleotion^ 
at  least.  And  after  getting  through  with  the  other  business,  and  Waiting 
some  time,  they  did  not  arrive.  Judge  Cox  said  he  would  wait  HD 
longer,  but  would  adjourn  the  term,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Severance  arrived  he  would  take  up  this  case  of  Welh 
against  Gezike,  and  another  case.  The  two  cases  were  tried  together. 
Mr.  Severance  and  Mr'  Cole  did  not  arrive  until  the  train  came  in  in  th« 
enening — I  think  about  6  o'clock  at  that  time.  And  at  that  time  Judge 
Cox  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  and  nothing  was  done  that  night.  I  met 
several  of  the  other  attorneva  that  were  concerned  in  the  case  on  the 
street,  and  we  spoke  of  it  that  we  could  not  do  anything  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  that  night,  and  concluded  to  wait  until 
morning.  In  the  morning,  at,  I  think,  about  9  o'clock — I  couldn't  state 
the  time  definitely — I  went  np  to  the  court  house,  or  up  in  front  of  the 
court  house,  and  Mr.  Pierce  and  I  were  standing  there  together.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  associated  with  me  in  the  case;  and,  after  waiting  there  a  few 
moments,  we  saw  Judge  Cox  and  Mr.  Lind  coming  arm  in  arm.  The 
Judge  came  up  with  Mr.  Lind  in  front  of  the  court  house,  up  to  the  fence, 
and  stopped  there.  He  appeared  to  be  reluctant  about  going  into  the 
court  house.  He  stated,  I  think,  that  he  might  get  into  some  trouble  ifi 
regard  to  it,  and  looked  up  at  us,  who  were  standing  around,  with  a  sol 
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ff  1^  )eer,  and  said:  "  I  don't  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  gen- 
flemen/^    Mr.  Pierce  then  went  up  into  the  court  house  and  was  gone  a 
Jfew  minutes,  and  came  back  and  said  that  Mr.  Cole  or  Mr.  Severance,  or 
.)»oth  of  them,  I  am  not  sure  which,  stated  that  if  the  judge  felt  any  deli- 
^Ocy  about  proceeding  with  the  trial  that  he  must  not.  do  so;  that  they 
would  come  up  some  other  time,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  on  we  would 
.f^  somebody  else  to  take  the  evidence,  and  that  the  judge  need  not  do 
anything  at  all — simply  sit  there — ^and  we  would  have  somebody  else 
^fUke  the  evidence.    Judge  Cox  consented  to  that,  and  Mr.  Lind,  I  think, 
suggested  that  we  get  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  receiver  of  the  land-office,  be- 
cause he  w^as  a  rapid  penman.     Judge  Cox  made  the  remark  that  if  we 
wished  to  get  Mr.  Goodnow  he  had  no  objection,  but  he  would  not  trust 
him  because  he  had  made  false  election  returns  on  some  occasion.     But 
Mr.  Lind  went  off  and  got  Mr.  Goodnow,  and  came  back,,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  trial. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  the  time  you  proceeded 
with  the  trial  ? 
A.     He  apj)eared  to  be  intoxicated,  or  partially  intoxicated,  at  least. 
Q.     How  did  vou  conduct  the  trial  ? 

A.    Well,   Mr.    Goodnow — we  stipulated,  and   Mr.   Goodnow  took 
«|own  the  stipulation.     The  stipulation  was  not  signed  by  the  attorneys, 
'  but  he  t<x)k  a,  stipulation  that  the  rulings  should  be  reserved  ;  that  we 
fhonld  take  the  evidence,  and  that  everything  that  was  objected  to,  if  it 
ifas  overruled  on  the  final  decision,  should  be  considered  as  excepted 
to  ;  and  we  went  on  and  took  the  evidence.     It  was  mostly  documentary 
.^dence.     I  think  Mr.  Blanchard,  clerk  of  the  court,  was  sworn,  and  1 
think  he  was  the  only  witness.     Mr.  Lind  was  present,  Mr.  Pierce  was 
pr^ent,  and  several  others.     I  think  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  there,  but  I  am 
;  not  quite  certain.     There  were  several  standing  around  there  at  the 
eonrt-hous^  at  the  time,  when  the  Judge  made  the  remark  that  he  did 
Bpl  Kave  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  us. 
Q.    Who  was  present  at  the  time  the  case  was  tried  ? 
A.    Mr.  Pierce,  myself,  and  other  attorneys.     I  think  Mr.  Newhart 
waa  not  there  at  the  time,  although  he  was  connected  with  the  case. 
.Hi.  Cole,  Mr.  Severance,  and  I  think  Mr.   Kuhlman,  were  there  ;  but 
Jlr.  Kuhlman  did  not  take  much  part  in  the  trial.     He  was  connected 
*  lith  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Cole  generally  conducted  the  case.     The  clerk  of 
Ae  court,  Mr.  Blanchard,  was  there,  and  Albert  Behnke,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, was  there.    Mr.  Wm.  Gezike,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  there, 
^t  is,  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  I  think  all  the  time. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arc^anpe^. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  from  Sleepv  Eye  ? 

A.    What  Fitzgerald  ? 

Q.    Patrick. 

A-    Yes;  very  well. 

Q.    He  was  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  don't  recoUect  of  his  being  there,  but  he  might  have  been  there- 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  when  the  court  adjourned  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  would  be  up,  was  it  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  thought  they  would  come  in  on  the 
fHK^Kk  VlA  t^  ^E^ht  hfi,d  ^npiyed  ^d  ti^ey  did  not  come. 
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Q.  So  that  you,  all  of  you,  kind  o'  made  up  your  mind  that  tlM| 
were  not  coming  ?  i 

A.     We  thought  it  was  doubtful ;  we  did  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  agreed  betwee 
you  attorneys  and  Judge  Cox,  in  the  evening,  that  he  should  go  on  aa 
try  that  case  in  the  morning,  provided  you  would  get  an  amanuensis  f 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  other  attorneys  thought;  there  wasn't  oo 
word  said,  either  by  Judge  Cox  or  any  of  the  attorneys  the  night  befotii 

Q.  Now;  this  was  not  at  any  term  of  court — special,  adjourned  c 
general — ^the  court  had  adjourned  ? 

A.    Yes;  that  was  entered  in  the  minutes. 

Q.  The  court  was  adjourned  from  the  12th,  and  this  was  the  ISfl 
when  the  case  was  called  up  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time,  during  the  term  of  court.  Judge  Cox  hai 
been  perfectly  straight,  had  he  not? 

A.     1  think  so,  perfectly. 

Q.     And  until  the  court  adjourned? 

A.    I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Cox  speaking  that  morning  about  hi 
hand  troubling  him,  so  that  he  could  not  write  and  that  he  therefor 
wanted  to  have  an  amanuensis  to  take  down  the  evidence  ? 

A.  Not  to  me;  and  I  never  heard  of  it,  until  I  heard  of  it  in  the  crfi 
dence  yesterday.  He  may  have  spoken  to  the  other  attorneys  about  itj 
for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Didn't  the  other  attorneys  tell  you  that  Judge  Cox  had  stated  em* 
phatically  to  them  at  the  time  that  he  would  not  take  any  testimoM 
himself  in  u  case  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  was  interested,  on  account  of  htf 
past  experience  ? 

A.    No  they  did  not ;  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind.  ; 

Q.  Now,  you  say  at  this  time,  on  this  morning  of  the  13th,  when  tbii 
case  was  taken  up  before  Mr.  Goodnow,  Judge  Cox  did  what  ? 

A.    On  the  trial  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  He  sat  there;  did  but  little.  He  spoke  several  times  I  recollect  in 
one  instance,  when  some  documentary  evidence  was  offered,  he  objected 
to  it,  or  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  admit  such  evidence  at 
that. 

Q.     Isn't  it  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  the  evidence  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  nearly  all  the  doco*^ 
mentary  evidence,  took  down  all  the  formal  objections. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  your  writ  of  attachment  that  was  offered  at  that 
time? 

A.  I  think  not  mine;  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  undertaking 
for  the  attachment. 

Q.    It  was  at  least  one  of  the  attachment  papers? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Now  the  occurrence  was  in  this  way,  was  it  not  that  Mr.  Cole  ob- 
jected to  that  attachment  paper  or  whatever  it  was  and  that  Judge  Ooxl 
said  to  General  Cole.    "  Let  me  see  that  paper." 

A.    I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  looked  it  over,  did  he  not? 
-    A.    I  think  so;  to  some  extent.  ! 

Q.    And  after  having  looked  it  over,  his  only  remark  oonsiated  in  ihi 
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>at  iij  did  tt  not;  that  he  didn't  see  what  was  the  use  to  go  on  with 
case.    That  that  objection  might  just  as  well  be  decided  then;  that' 

it  would  practically  end  the  case;  wasn't  that  the  remark  ? 

A.    I  think  something  to  that  effect. 

Q. .  Now,  that  wastr,ue  was  it  not;  that  if  that  point  had  been  de- 
led it  was  decisive  of  the  case? 

A.  Weill  that  was  the  other  case  in  which  I  was  not  interested;  and 
TdidnH  know  much  about  it. 

Q.  ^MTelJ,  it  was  thei  case,on  trial,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  TTiere  were  two  cases  together  I  was  interested  in  one  of  them  and 
ine  I  was  not. 

j   Q.    Now,  you  know  sufficiently  about  those  cases  to  know  whether ; 
nr  not,  if  that  matter  had  been  sustained  it  would  have  been  decisive  of 
Rbe  case  ? 

A.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so,  I  don't  know  though;  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  the  undertaking  on  attachment  in  the  other  case 
Imt  I  am  not  sure  abc^t  that. 

Q.    It  went  right  to  the  merits  in  the  case  did  it  not — ^that  objection 

a  certain  extent  ?  . 

A.'   Well,  I  don't  recollect  definitely   what  the  objection  was.    As  I-. 

*d  before,  Mr.  Cole  took- down  the  wrmal   objection   to  nearly   every 
that  was  introduced.     He  took  the  objection  to  each  one  sepa- 

Q.    Now,  I  wish  you  would  repeat  over  again  the  language  that  Judge 
Cox  used  at  that  time  ? 
A    In  r^ard  to  that? 

0-    Yes. 

A.    My  recollection  is  he  wanted  to  know  if  we  proposed  to  introduce 

cb  evidence  as  that,  and  called  attention  to  some  informality,  and  Mr. 
eranc^  made  the  answer  that  we  did  not  care  anything  about  that 

V.    And  that  was  about  all  that  was  said.    Judge  Cox  kept  still  then. 

rthing  further  was  said  by  him  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  interrupting  the  trial  in  any 
«y,  or,  what  was  his  manner  ? 

A.  I  think  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
mdouB  interruption.  ' 

r  Q.    You  can't' recollect  of  any  now? 

j  A.  I  know  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  can't  tell  what  he  said";  I 
fiave  no  recollection  about  it. 

ft.    Did  Mr.  Severance .  tell  him  at  that  time,  to  shut  up, — to  keep 

I  A. .  I  think  the  remark  of  Mr.  Severance  was  this,  "we  don't  care 
[i&ything  about  that  now;"  or  that  in  substance. 

Q.  Didn't  he  add  to  it  "we  have  agreed  that  all  these  matters  should 
be  BTibmitted,  and  have  it  all  decided  afterwards." 

A-    I  didn't  understand  him  to  say  that;  but  perhaps  he  did. 
I    Q.    Now,  at  that  time  vou  say  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated. 
(What  did  he  do  otherwise  tnan  to  make  these  remarks  that  you  have 
[iteted? 

1  A.  Well,  my  impression  was  formed  considerably  upon  the  remarks 
^iemade  at  the  door,  and  there  was  but  little  in  his  appearance  there  ; 
f  Ik  simply  sat  there  and  said  but  little. 

I 
I 
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Q.  Then  your  impression,  as  to  his  being  intoxicated,  while  sittimj 
there,  was  formed  from  his  remarks  at  the  door? 

A.     Principally,  I  think. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  action  in  the  court  room,  which  wouU; 
indicate  to  you  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.  Well,  I  stated  what  he  did ;  he  simply  sat  there.  I  don't  xeooUeei 
anything  he  said  except  making  that  objection. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  to  indicate  that  ha^ 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  then  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  except  perhaps  from  bis  looks. 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  on  a  fearful  "lark"  the  night  before.  My  im-i 
pression  is  that  he  showed  it  somewhat,  in  his  face;  his  tojce  lobkcKl  kind 
of  stolid;  1  can't  express  it. 

Q.    Was  his  eyes  blood  shot? 

A.    No:  I  didn't  notice  that  they  were. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  any  red  mark  across  his  nose  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  any  black  scar  on  the  left  side  of  his  face  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  That  remark  that  he  made  outside  about  Mr.  Goodnow,  makiiif 
false  election  returns,  was  a  correct  remark  was  it  not  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Q.    There  was  nothing  in  his  remarks  outside  the  door  that  would  i 
particularly  lead  you  to  believe  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  was 
there? 

A.  I  understood  from  his  reluctance  to  going  in — ^«^rag  that  he 
thought  he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  try  the  case  and  was  remctant  to 
go  in. 

Q.  That  is,  you  form  your  opinion  more  from  his  appeata^ce  than 
from  his  actions  in  the  court  ?  ^ 

A.     I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  most  of  the  trial,  Judge  Goz  sat^ 
there  and  talked  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  clerk  ? 

A.    I  presume  that  he  talked  some  with  him. 

Q.     He  moved  his  seat  and  sat  down  and  talked  with  him? 

A.    Wei),  1  don't  recollect  about  it.    I  was  attending  to  the  feaifee. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  had  really  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  that  case,  had  he?  ' ! 

A.    I  don't  understand  that  he  had, 

Q.    He  wasn't  to  rule  upon  any  of  the  objections  ? 

A.    So  I  understand. 

Q.    He  wasn't  to  take  down  any  of  the  testimony  ? 

A.    I  so  understood  it. 

Q.    He  wasn't  Ihen  to  decide  the  case  ? 

A.    Not  at  present,  no.  •' 

Q.  In  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  sit  there  as  an  image  ; 
really, — an  image  would  have  done  as  well  as  he  there  ? 

A.    I  guess  it  would,  yes.    (Laughter.) 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  ^ 

Q.    Why  was  this  stipulation  entered  into  ? 

A.  Well,  all  the  conversation  I  heard  about  it  was  there  in  front  ^, 
the  court-house  that  morning  and  I  understood  that  it  was  becaust: 
Judge  Cox  was  reluctant  to  try  it,  and  did  not  consider  himself  in  a  ^ 
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implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  attomeya  that  you  formed  that  im- 
presfiion  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  might  get  into  trouble ;  I  understood  by  his  re- 
Biarks  that  he  referred  to  just  the  proceedings  that  is  here  now  taking 
place  ;  that  we  might  make  some  trouble,  he  didn't  say  anything  about 
intoxication. 

Q.    That  he  didn't  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  turn  the  attention  of  the  senate  now  to 
article  4. 

Q-  This  testimony  you  have  given  now  refers  to  the  same  occasion 
ttat  Mr.  Pierce  testified  to  yesterday  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present,  Mr.  Webber,  in  St.  Peter,  in  August,  1879,  be- 
fore Judge  Cox,  in  a  matter  which  was  pending  relative  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  case  of  Brown  V8.  the  Winona  <t  St.  Peter  Railroad  Com- 
pany ? 

A.  I  was  present  on  the  settlement  of  that  case  ;  the  date  I  can't 
give. 

Q.    Well,  about  the  date  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of  August. 

Q.    In  1879?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    -What  time  did  you  arrive  at  St.  Peter  ? 

A.    I  think  about  eight  o'clock,  but  I  couldn't  say  definitely. 

Q.    In  the  morning?    A.     In  the  morning,  on  the  morning  train. 

Q.    What  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  in  ? 

A,    I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q,  Did  vou  attempt  to  settle  the  case  ?  Did  you  appear  before  him 
with  the  other  attorneys  to  settle  the  case?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  Judge  on  the  matter 
before  you  went  into  court? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.    Where  did  he  hold  his  court  ? 

A.  We  met  at  the  Nicollet  House.  Judge  Wilson  suggested  that  we 
codd  settle  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent  ourselves,  and  the  Judge 
lame  in  about  that  time,  and  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  fact  to  him,  and 
the  Judge  said  it  was  satisfactory  ;  the  more  we  settled  without  him  the 
better,  or  something  of  that  kind.  And  we  went  on  and  settled  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  it.  The  Judge  was  in  and  out  considerable  of  the  time 
while  we  were  there  ;  in  a  portion  of  the  time  and  away  a  portion  of  the 
time. 

Q.    Did  you  have  a  hearing  before  the  court?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    State  the  circumstances  as  you  recollect  them  ? 

A.  All  I  recollect  definitely  about,  is  this  matter  we  stopped  on  ;  ye 
agreed  on  a. considerable  part.  There  was  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments proposed  to  the  case  ;  some  of  them  were  not  very  important  and 
we  agreed  upon  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  and  I  think  Judge  Cox 
had  to  settle  a  fe.w  for  us,  and  we  came  to  one  we  could  not  agree  upon. 
yt  first,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  I  recollect ^  had  in  the  proposed  case  that  certain 
instructions  were  given  at  our  request,  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff. 
Ill  the  amendment  I  proposed  to  strike  that  out.  And  we  had  consider- 
able controversy  with  Judge  Wilson  as  to  whether  we  requested  that  or 
UL  We  all  stated  we  made  no  such  request,  and  we  were  sure  we  did 
Bot.  Judge  Wilson  finally  said  that  he  would  withdraw  that  portion, 
ftat  it  was  given  at  our  request,  and  stated  that  the  court  gave  it  on  his 
own  motioiL    And  he  tried  to  get  the  court  to  rule  on  that  ]  whether  he 
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,^ .  did  give  the  instruction  or  not.  For  some  reason  he  could  not  get  4b 
^'  Judge  to  rule  on  it,  whether  he  gave  th^  instruction  or  not.  And  tlM| 
he  called  me  out  and  said  that  he  would  not  go  on.  He  says  :  "  Yd 
see  the  Judge  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  on  with  the  settlbttiMit  ill 
this  case,  and  I  want  to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  when  I  gi 
through  ;  and  I  won't  go  on."  He  says  :  "  If  you  won't  consent  to  it|  J 
am  going  to  tell  the  Judge  just  \Vhat  the  reason  is,  but  I  don't  like  id 
do  it ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  consent."  And  I  told  him,  as  far  as  ] 
was  concerned,  I  was  willing  if  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr,  Pierce  trere  w]]| 
ing.    We  called  them  out  and  they  consented  to  it. 

Q.  Then  the  reason  the  case  was  not  settled  then  was  on  account  4^ 
the  Judge  being  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  reason  ?      A.    None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  bam 
been  argued  and  the  case  settled? 

A.     Yes  that  was  our  intention  when  we  went  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  all  upon  that  article. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  had 
been  given  had  there  ? 

A.     I  could  not  say.  ! 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  a  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
having  been  given  ? 

A.     I  have  no  definite  recollection  about  it.  | 

.  Q.  You  don't  know  that  there  was  any  understanding  that  there  wii 
to  be  an  argument  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  at  the  time ;  it  is  not 
customary  is  it?  ' 

A.  It  is  not  the  customary  way  unless  done  by  stipulation :  it  ii 
often  done  by  stipulation. 

Q.    That  case  contained  about  140  or  150  folios  didn't  it?  j 

A.     It  was  a  long  case  j  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  folios. 

Q.     Had  you  any  books  there?  | 

A.     Any  law  books  ?    I  don't  think  I  had ;  I  don't  recollet  about  it.  | 

Q.     Had  Mr.  Pierce  any,  do  you  know  ?  ! 

A.     Well,  I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  •  Had  Judge  Wilson  any  that  you  remember  at  that  time? 

A.     I  didn't  see  any;  we  didn't  get  far  enough. 

Q.    Judge  Wilson  don't  live  in  St.  Peter  does  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir.  i 

Q.     You  don't  live  at  St.  Peter,  nor  Mr.  Pierce?    A.     No.  I 

Q.     In  fact  none  of  the  attorneys  lived  at  St.  Pet6r  ? 

A.     None  of  them. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  that  any  of  them  had  any  law  books  with  ihad 
at  all?  I 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  they  had.  .  i 

Q.  When  the  motion  for  new  trial  was  heard  didn't  Judge  Wibw 
have  about  a  hundred  law  books  ?  ^ 

A.  I  don't  think  he  had  that  number,  but  I  think  quite  a  nnmlMftj 
He  had  a  room  at  the  hotel.  I  suppose  he  left  his  books  there  if  he  haA 
any.    I  don't  know  whether  he  had  or  not. 
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Q.  The  managers  tried  to  get  out  of  you  that  court  was  ope;n  there 
(hat  time;  was  there  anything  about  opening  court  at  all;  wasa't  the 
lole  thing  an  informal  matter  ? 

A.    There  was  no  formal  oj)ening  of  court  there,  no,  sir. 
Q.    There  was  no  clerk  or  sheriff  there  ?        A.     No,  sir. 
y  Q.    No  officers  cf  the  court  at  all  except  the  Judge  himself. 
A.    None.    Unless  you  consider  the  attorneys  officers. 
<J.    Now  this  whole  affair  took  place  in  the  parlor  of  the  Nicollet 
"  wiae  did  it  not  ? 
A-    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  whole  matter  was  an  informal  affair  ?    That  is  to  sav 
m  were  trying  to  agree  between  yourselves  and  see  if   you  coulduT 

to  the  amendiifients  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir.    And  anything  we  couldn't  agree  to  we  would  refer  to  the 

Q.    The  Judge  did  settle  several  of  them  didn't  he  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact  settle  all  of  them  except  the  last  one 

regard  to  that  question  of  the  charge  ? 

A.    No,  that  wasn't  the  last  question.     There  were  other  proposed 

endments  as  we  went  through. 

Q-    Wasn't  that  the  only  thing  when  you  left? 

A.    No,  I  dont  think  it  was. 

Q.    He  settled  all  those  you  couldn't  agree  upon  right  there  in  the 

lor? 

A.    Yes. 
Q.    Now  when  you  came  to  these  knotty  questions  about  the  charge 

^  it  a  fact  that  you  said  you  believed  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  got  some- 

^  in  there  that  was  stated  to  be  charged  at  your  request  ? 
A.     X  es. 

Q.    And  you  kicked  ? 

A.    Yes,  and  my  amendment  proposed  to  strike  it  out. 
Q.    Then  Mr.  Wilson  proposea  to  put  it  on  the  Judge,  and  then  the 
idge  kicked? 

A.    Well,  we  all  said  that  we  made    no  such  request  or  anything 

;e it;  then  Judge  Wilson  says:  "I  withdraw  that  part, — that  it  was 

at  your  request, —  and  state  that  the  Judge  gave  it  at  his  own 

tion." 

Q.    Then  Judge  Cox  kicked  didn't  he  ? 
A.    Well,  he  didn't  get  Judge  Cox  to  give  any  definite  ruling  about 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Cox  say  that  he  had  given  no  such  charge  and 
he  would  not  consent  to  any  case  of  that  kind  until  he  had  exam- 
his  minutes  of  his  chaise  that  he  had  at  the  office  ? 
A,  I  didn't  hear  him  say  anything  abput  any  minutes  at  that  time, 
ns  language  was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  "  why,  all  these  gentlemen 
they  didn't  ^ve  that  "  and  Judge  Wilson  says,  "  very  well,  Judge,  I 
irt  withdrawn  that  part  of  it;  I  say  you  gave  it  of  your  own  motion; 
id  you  give  it  or  did  you  not  givie  it?  "  and  then  Judge  Cox  went  on 
~  said  something  like  this:  **that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  himself 
[iculous  before  the  supreme  court,"  but  wouldn't  say  whether  he  gave 
or  didn't  give  it. 

^    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  taken  out,  was  it  not  ? 
A.   No,  it  was  not  taken  out.    When  we  came  on  finally  aad  settled 
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the  case  Judge  Cox  said  he  had  found  his  minutes  and  added  someAl 
more  to  it,  which  made  it  perfectly  correct,  and  we  were  all  satisA 
with  it.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  after  recollecting  that  he  had  found  his  minutes  at  the  ii^ 
you  came  down  and  had  fixed  it  satisfactory  to  all  of  you,  can  you  04 
recolleljt  that  Judge  Cox  at  the  time  you  nrst  came  there,  told  jojjl 
didn't  want  to  put  that  in  and  make  himself  ridiculous  before  the  f| 
preme  court  *^  until  he  could  examine  his  minutes  ?  " 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  hearing  him  say  anything  about  the  nil 
utes  at  that  time;  he  might  have  said  it  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  considerable  sparring  baek  and  fl^ 
between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Pierce,  was  there  not?    A.    There  was.  ■ 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ill  feeling  and  bad  blood  shown  by  thei 
all  through  the  case,  as  well  at  that  time  as  at  the  trial. 

A.    -I  think  so;  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  There  was  more  than  usual — more  than  you  eversawinaflj 
court  before,  wasn't  there?    A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  at  that  time  got  mad  at  thd 
abuse  of  each  other  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  can't  behave  as  gentk 
men  and  quit  abusing  each  other,  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  d 
with  this;  vou  can  wait  until  to-morrow?  " 

A.     I  didn't  hear  any  such  thing. 

Q.     You  won't  swear  that  he  didn't  say  so  ?  ^ 

A.     I  will  swear  that  I  didn't  hear  him  say  so.  I 

Q.     But  you  don't  recollect  of  it?  \ 

A.     I  didn't  hear  him  say  iso. 

Q.  Were  you  out?  A.  No,  I  was  there  all  the  time;  I  might  haifi 
stepped  out  for  a  moment  but  I  don't  remember  of  stepping  out  at  ad 

Q.     Now  at  that  time,  you  say  you  think  he  was  intoxicated?         1 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    What  was  there  about  his  appearance  or  actions  at  that  time? 

A.  Well,  it  was  his  general  appearance;  I  don't  think  I  could  dfl 
scribe  his  appearance. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  when  you  first  met  Judge  Cox  that  momindj 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  Judge  Cox  came  down  on  the  same  tn3| 

from  New  Ulm  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  it;  he  did  not  come  U 

+he  same  car  if  we  did,  but  I  tnink  1  saw  him  on  the  platform.  j 

Q.     Did  he  have  his  gun  with  him  ?    A.     I  didn't  see  his  gun.  \ 

Q.     You  know  his  son  ?    A.     Yes,  I  know  his  boy. 

Q.     Do  yon  know  his  dogs  ?  *  ' 

A.  I  have  seen  his  dogs  (laughter;)  I  don't  know,  that  I  should  knoii 
them.  "  , 

Q.  Didn't  he  have  his  son  and  his  dogs  there  comine  home  from  a  huntlf 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  about  that;  I  did  not  see  him  on  tb( 
train  but  I  think  he  was  on  the  train.  I 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  suggested  to  him  that  you  had  sub^ 
stantially  agreed  or  could  agree  substantially  on  the  whole  thing,  and 
that  he  said  he  didn't  think  he  was  exactly  fit  to  go  on  with  busiaefll 
that  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  remepiber  of  his  making  any  such  remaj-k.  I  think  Mg 
Wilson  made  that  remark  to  the  judge,  that  we  could,  perhaps,  fletfl( 
considerable  of  it  ourselves.  | 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  Judge  Cox  made  that  remark,  fbtt 
he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  case,  as  be  had  j^ist  xetamed  from  \ 
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it  waa  really  to  accommodate  you  attorneys  that  he  went  in  there; 

id'nt  say  anything  about  not  knowing  anything  about  your  corn- 
Well,  I  said   I  had  spoken  to  the  Judge  a  few  days  before  to  call 

attention  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  case  was  coming  on. 
Was  that  when  he  went  up  to  New  Ulm,  when  he  went  out  shoot- 

I  saw  hitSi  at  New  Ulm;  I  don't  know  where  he  was  going. 

Well,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  was  going  out 
hunt  there  at  that  time  when  you  spoke  to  him  ? 

I  dont  know  anything  about  it.     He  goes  out  to  hunt  frequently 
yerv  likely:!  saw  him  on  such  an  occasion. 

fio  you  remember  of  his  tiaking  a  trip  at  that  time  over  to  Sibley 
aty? 

No  I  doxlH  know  anything  about  where  he  went.    I  saw  him  at 
Ulm  at  th^  time. 

Don^  yoti  remember  that  you  asked  him  at  that  time  how  many 

he  had  s^ot  ? 

No. 

Meaning  prairie  chickens  ? 

No,  I  do4't  remember  saying  that,  but  very  likely  I  did. 

Now  as  I  understand  you,  the  whole  of  this  matter  was  but  of 

;  it  was  an  informal  coming  together  of  counsel  and  court  in  the 
i  parlor  thefe  to  have  this  business  dispatched,  and  for  the  aebomo- 
on  of  the  attorneys,  so  that  they  could  get  home  ?  ; 

It  was  out  of  court  just  the  same  a^  the  settlement  of  any  ''Case  I 
ever  had  to  do  with. 

^  At  the  time  you  told  Judge  Cox  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  set- 
ent  of  the  case,  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  was  it  ? 

Yes. 

You  dont  know  where  he  was  going  at  that  time? 

No,  I  don't  know. 

Didn't  he  at  that  time  tell  you  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip 
and  that  he  didn't  know  whether  he  could  be  back  or  not  at  that 
? 

I  dont  reCoUect  that  he  did.    But  then  it  is  quite  possible.  ' 

Now,  what  was  the  matter  of  his  face  that  morning  of  the  5th  of 
,  if  anything;  was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  face  ? 

Why,  1  don't  know  of  anything  in  particular.     I  thought  he  look- 

if  he  was  spreeing  it  a  little;  I  can't  describe  the  looks  of  the  man. 

As  if  he  was  soreeing  or  had  been  spreeing  it  ? 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  difl'erence;  I  can't  tell  very 

There  wasn't  anything  peculiar  about  his  face  that  you  can  re- 
ibernow? 

I  couldn't  describe  it. 

Didnt  notice  that  red. scar  around  here? 

I  didn't  see  any  scars  at  all  on  his  face. 

Can  you  see  any  difference  in  his  face  now  from  what  it  waa  then? 

I  don't  think  he  looks  just  the  same  now  as  then.  But  I  can't 
ibe  the  difference. 

YoQ  never  saw  him  until  yesterday  unless  he  had  a  beard  that 
ked  down  to  his  shoulders,  did  you  ? 

WeU  fate  weacB  a  beard  Uie  moot  of  the  time.    But  I  don't  kx^ow 
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ae  lever  saw  him  shaved;  I  have  seen  him  shaved  down  over  fais  clrfi 
But  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  shave  on  the  side  of  his  isLCe  before. 

Q.  '  Now  is.  there  any  other  difference  in  his  face  as  it  is  now  and  as} 
was  then,  except  the  difference  of  the  beard  ? 

A.     I  think  the  expression  is  different,  yes. 

Q.    Well  now  wherein  was  it  different? 

A.     I  can't  describe  it;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  the  matter  with  his  eyes? 

A.     Did  not,  no. 

Q.     Or  with  his  hair?    A.     No,  I  didnt  notice  about  his  hair  at  all 

Q.     bid  you  notice  anything^  in  his  actions?  -^ 

A...  Well  he  appeared  to  be  intoxicated.     I  couldn't  describe  it.       " 

Q,    Could  he  walk?    A.    Oh,  he  could  walk. 

Q.     Could  he  walk  straight?    A..    For  anything  I  know. 

Q.     He  wasn't  hilarious,  or  singing,  or  raising  "old  nick  ?" 

A.    I  didn't  hear  any  singing;  no. 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  hilariousness  about. him  ? 

A.    Nothing  that  I  recollect  of  now. 

Q.    'Now  you  know  that  every  man  has  certain  peculiarities  when-  h^ 
is  intoxicated,  that  some  sing  and  some  cry,  some  dance,  some  tell 
ries,  some  want  to  drink  every  five  minutes;  now  was  there  any 
peculiar  about  the  Judge  that  you  noticed  at  that  time  ?  ^ 

A.     I  don't  know  that  I  could  describe  anything;  it  is  difficalt  to  deti 
cribe  the  appearance  of  an  intoxicated  man.  i 

Q.    You  have  seen  the  Judge  when  he  has  been. intoxicated — ^wheaj 
you  was  sure  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A,    Often— often.    (Laughter.) 

Q.     Now,  was  there  any  peculiarities  during  such  times,  in   his  ao- 
tions  that  you  saw  at  this  time,  that  you  can  remember?  i 

A.     X  think  there  was,  yes. 

Q. .   What"  were  they  ?  . 

A.    I  can't  describe  it.     I  can't  describe  it  at  any  time.  I 

Q.     Did  you  feee  him  drink  any  during  that  time  ? 

A.    Not  a  drop.  i 

Q.     Now  there  wasn't  anything  unusual  in  hia  actions, — nothing  wfll 
about  his  actions  or  anything  of  the  kind? 

A.     Nothing  wild,  no. 

Q.    Nothing  sleepy  or  drowsy. 

A.     No,  I  didn't  notice  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  'j 

Q.    You  stated  that  this  was  out  of  court;  I  don't  know  whetM 
you  meant  to  be  understood  that  this  was  not  a  proceeding  in  oourt?  -  ] 

A.     It  was  an  ordinary  settlement  of  a  case.  ■' 

Q.    Then  you  mean  it  was  not  a  regular  or  special  term.    A.    Yes. 

Q.     But  it  was  a  proceeding  in  court  and  before  the  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  the  court  is  always  open  for  any  business  of  that  kind^ 

Q.     It  was  a  regular  proceeding  of  the  District  Court? 

A.    Yes,  in  a  sense. 

Q.     Of  which  the  judge  had  had  notice,  had  he? 

A.  I  had  spoken  to  the  judge  about  it.  As  I  said,  I  wasnt  tiie  a 
ney  of. record, — Mr.  Thompson  was  the  attorney  of  record,  and 
matter  in  regard  to  time  had  been  arranged  for  him  and  not  for  me. 

Q.    At  what  time  had  you  spoken  to  the  Judge  about  it  ? 

A»    A  few  days  before,  but  I  don'^  remember  just  wimk  tima.  . 
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Q.    The  mere  fact  that  you  cant  describe  this  intoxication  is  because 
lithe  fact  that  you  can't  mime  it  into  words.    Is  that  the  idea  ? 
f  A.    Yes,  sir. 

I  Q.    You  can't  frame  into  words  the  appearance  of  an  intoxicated 
ban? 
[    A.    I  cant  do  it  unless  it  is  very  great. 

Q.    You  had  seen  the  Judge  before  and  knew  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    That  was  my  opinion. 

Ur.  Manager  Hicks.    There  is  a  witness  who  has  been  examined  as 

the  other  charges,  by  whom  I  desire  to  identify  the  filings  upon  a 

iper  which   has  already  been  identified;  it  will  take  but  a  moment. 

e  desire  to  recall  Mr.  Lewis,  as  he  desires  to  go  home  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks  (to  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  been  re-called)  : 

Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  senate  with  regard  to  the  paper  that  you 

lid  in  yoiir  hand,  what  the  contents  of  it  are. 

A.    It  is  the  case  in  the  action  between  Albricht  and  Long;  the  set- 


Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    We  desire  to  show  by  the  Avitness  that  the  paper 

filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  filed  by  the  clerk  of 

District  Court,  before  it  was  actually  certified  by  the  Judge;  and 

it  was  certified  by  the  Judge  in  October,  or  November,  whereas  the 

show  that  it  was  filed  in  the  court  in  June,  or  months  previous. 

dont  effer  the  document  in  evidence;  it  has  been  identified  ahjeady 

"  exhibit  one." 

Q,    Do  you   know   of  your    own  knowledge  about  the  time  when 

paper  was  served  ? 
A.    1  wasn't  present,  but  I  know  when  I  sent  it  to  him  to  be  signed. 
Q.    By  whom  ?    A.     By  Mr.  Ix)ng,  the  defendant. 
Q.    That  is  S.  W.  Long?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Late  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  county  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.    State  at  what  time  it  was,  relatively,  to  the  filings  upon  the 
per? 

A.    It  W9S  in  the  October  following. 
Q.    From  what  place  did  you  take  the  papers  to  have  them  sent  to 

Judge? 
A.    Perhaps  it  will  save  some  questioning  if  I  say  this:    That  Mr. 
ell  and  I  had  made  up  the  case  and  agreed  to  it  in  May,  and  in 
y  we  took  it  by  motion,  over  to  Judge  Cox  to  have  him  sign  and  cer- 
to  it    In  June  sometime,  a  month  afterwards,  he  sent  back  all  the 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Waseca  county,  as  he  notified  me  by 
card.     Up  to  that  time  this  paper  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
clerk  of  court  till  Judge  Cox  sent  them  to  him  in  June,  1879.     I 
it   then  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  get  them,  and  I  found  that  they 
been  filed  by  the  clerk.     I  borrowed  them  firom  the  clerk  then,  or 
rtly  afterwards,  and  took  the  proceedings  in  the  mandamus  case. 
Qr    Was  the  filing  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  made,  then,  prior 
lo  the  time  that  he  signed  the  case  ? 

,  A.  I  cant  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  that  was  on  there  at  that 
pme.  If  the  filing  was  made  at  the  date  it  purports  to  be,  then  it  was 
■Bake  prior  to  the  time  when  he  signed  it. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Asctandeb. 

Did  you  take  it  back  again  to  the  clerk  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
51 
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A.  While  Judge  Cox  has  presided,  I  have  reference  to.'  T  Bave  at 
other  times.      *  ^ 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  certified  to  thart; — ^that  you  had  sworn  them  ?    A.    I  did. 

Q.    Now,  what  else  was  there  that  afternoon  ? 
'  A.    There  was  some  remark  that  Judge  Cox  made  dnring  tht  after- 
noon, or  during  some  time  of  this  proceeding. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  it? 

A.  I  remember  he  made  a  remark  of  one  name  particalarly,  that  was 
quite  a  difficult  name  to  pa*onounce,  saying — my  recollection  of  it  i»— 
filing  me  by  my  given  name,  he  said :  ^'  The  devil  can't  read  this  name; 
s«e  if  you  can." 

Q.    That  was  in  this  naturalization  business,  was  it?    A.    It  waa. 

Q.    He  said  that  low  to  you,  did  he?    A.  .  Not  very- low;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  not  so  that  it  could  be  heard — not  in  sach  a  voice  is 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  court  room  ? 

A.     In  my  opinion  it  was  heard  by  some  of  the  witnesses. 

Q.    The  witnesses  were  near  by,  were  they  ? 

A.    Well,  they  were  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  fitJm  na. 

Q.    That  was  up  at  your  desk,  was  it? 

A.    It  was  in  the  Judge's  desk. 

Q.    He  was  sitting  up  on  the  stage,  was  he?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  up  there  with  him?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  the  witnesses  stood  in  front  of  him  ? 
-  •  A.    Yes,  in  front  of  him,  as  they  would  naturally  stand. 

Q.     And  you  stood  by  his  side?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  turned  around  to  you  and  said,  ^^  Chaiiey,  the  devil  him- 
self couldn't  read  this  name  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  this  man's  naraie?    A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.     It  was  a  jaw-breaking  name,  wasn't  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  say. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  would  often  make  jocose  remarks  to  you,  wouldn't  be? 

A.  It  is  the  only  time  I  recollect,  in  court,  making  audi  remarks  if 
that. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  a  side  remark  to  you.  It  was  a  big  hall  whov  the 
court  was  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  possibly  some  of  the  witnesses  might  have  bend 
the  remark,  but  it  could  not  have  been  heard  beyond  that? 

A.  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  was  quite  a  good  many  heard  it,  or 
some,  at  least. 

Q.     But  it  was  a  remark  addressed  to  you  personally  ? 

A.    It  was. 

:  Q.    Was  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Patterson,  that  Judge  Cox  has  often  made  jok* 
ing  or  jocose  remarks  to  you,  and  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  it? 
x'  A..    I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  him  use  profane  language  or  bid 
language  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  except  that  day. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  all  that  you  remember  out  of  the  way  in  fcis  lan- 
guage, actions,  conduct,  or  beha\dor,  during  that  afternoon. 

A.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  he  said  something  else,  that  I  ooa- 
sidered  somewhat  out  of  place. 

Q.    Well,  what^  was  that, — in  the  same  private  afiiar,^b<mt lls 
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;Q.    Looked  as  if  he  had  had  no  rest,  or  very  poor  rest? 
A.     He  looked  as  though  he  hadn't  had  much  rest.     He  impressed        / 

as  having  been  drinking  heavily  and, — 
Q.     Now,  what  made  you  think  that  be  had  been  drinking  heavily,  if 
was  nothing  else  but  the  drowsiness? 

His  general  appearance  indicated  to  me  at  the  time  that  he  had 
drinking  heavily,  and  was  still  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Q.    That  he  had  been  drinking  that  morning  or  the  night  before,  or 

e  time  previous  ? 
A.    Well,  very  recently;  either  the  night  before  or  that  morning;  I 
Htell  which. 
Q.     You  couldnt  tell  from  his  appearance  whether  he  had  been  drink- 

the  night  previous  or  in  the  morning? 
A.     I  couldn't  tell  just  when  he  drank  of  course. 
:  Q.    Was   there  anything  in  what  he  said  or  did,  aside  from  that 
"  H>wsines8  which  made  you  think  he  had  been  drinking? 
A.    Nothing  from  what  he  said;  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  him  say 
hing.     I  simply  looked  at  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
full. 
Q.    You  had  heard  before  that,  that  Judge  Cox  was  a  drinking  man, 
"  yon  not  ? 
A«    Well,  I  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before.     I  never  had 

him  before  that  term  of  court. 
Q.    That  knowledge  probably  entered  into  your  impression,  did  it 
i? 

A.    I  don't  think  it  did. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  about  his  appearance  which  indicated  that 
had  been  drinking  ? 

A.    Well,  there  was  a  peculiar  look  about  him  that  impressed  me.  All 

I  can  say  about  it  is  that  he  impressed  me,  from  his  general  ex- 

on,  and  from  what  experience  I  nave  had  in  life,  that  he  was  under 

influence  of  liquor. 

A    You  didn't  notice  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  his 

ir? 

A.    No. 

Q.    His  hair  seemed  to  be  combed  ? 

A.    His  hair,  I  guess,  was  all  right.     I  noticed  the  expression  of  his 
qres  and  face  more  particularly. 

Q.    You  noticed  more  particularly  the  expression  of  his  eyes;  what 
!*Bs  there  about  them  particularly  ? 
A    Well,  they  looked— 
Q.    Staring  or  bloodshot  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  as  they   were  bloodshot,  they   were  very  ex- 
pTCssive? 
Q.    They  were  rather  dull? 
A     They  looked  dull,  yes,  sir, 
Q.    There  was  no  particular  glare  in  the  eye  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  they  glared  much,  no,  sir;  rather  lacked  expression. 
Q.    If  you  had  seen  Judge  Lord  with  that  expression  in  his  face  on 
flie  bench  there,  and  acting  the  way  he  did,  would  you  have  thought 
be  had  been  drinking  ? 
A.    Yes,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  he  was  drunk.     (Laughter.) 
Q.    You  would  have  thought  Judge  Lord  was  drunk  ? 
A   Y^,  fiocording  to  my  experience  in  these  matters,  I  should  have 
iboTi{;bt  he  waB« 
i 
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Q.    Have  you  had  any  experience  in  these  matters  ? 

A.    That  is,  I  have  observed  a  great  many  men  in  thttt  couditio^  ibtA 

I  thought  the  Judge  was  in.  | 

B.    F.   WEBBER 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified:  ^ 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Ql!    Your  name  is  B.  F.  Webber  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?    A.     New  Ulm. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A.    About  nine  yeftrs. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ?    A.    I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent  in  this  case?    A.     I  auu^ 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  think  about  nine  years. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  testimony  is  directed  at  present  to  artidi 
three. 

Q.  Were  you  present  as  attorney  in  a  matter  which  was  pending  bd*i 
fore  Judge  Cox  in  the  case  of  Wells  versus  Gezike  and  others,  in  Juae|; 
1879,  in  Brown  county,  at  New  Ulm,    A.     I  was. 

Q.     You  may  state  about  the  time  in  June  that  that  case  was   tried* 

A.  I  couldn't  give  the  date  with  certainty,  I  think  about  the  12^ 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of  the  Jud^  it; 
that  time,take  it  up  from  the  commencement  and  go  through  with  iV 
in  your  own  language,  in  the  narrative  form,  what  was  done,  and  the 
circumstances  and  environments  ? 

A.    That  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried.      It  was  an  adjourned 
term.     Prior  to  that  time  Judge  Cox  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Cole,  or  Mr.  Severance,  or  from  both,  that  they  would  be  there  that  after- 
noon— ^the  afternoon  the  telegram  was  received.    That  is  my  recoUecticyfi^  | 
at  least.     And  after  getting  through  with  the  other  business,  and  waitiog  j 
some  time,  they  did  not  arrive.     Judge  Cox  said  he  would  wait  no 
longer,  but  would  adjourn  the  term,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Severance  arrived  he  would  take  up  this  case  of  Welh. 
against  Gezike,  and  another  case.    Tlie  two  cases  were  tried  together. 
Mr.  Severance  and  Mr*  Cole  did  not  arrive  until  the  train  came  in  in  th« 
enening — I  think  about  6  o'clock  at  that  time.     And  at  that  time  Judge 
Cox  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  and  nothing  was  done  that  night.    I  met 
several  of  the  other  attornevs  that  were  concerned  in  the  case  on  the 
street,  and  we  spoke  of  it  that  we  could  not  do  anything  on  account  of 
tlie  condition  of  Judge  Cox  that  night,  and  concluded  to  wait  until 
morning.     In  the  morning,  at,  I  think,  about  9  o'clock — I  couldn't  state 
the  time  (iefinitely — I  went  np  to  the  court  house,  or  up  in  front  of  the 
court  house,  and  Mr.  Pierce  and  I  were  standing  there  togethet.    Mr. 
Pierce  was  associated  with  me  in  the  case;  and,  after  waiting  there  a  few 
moments,  we  saw  Jucige  Cox  and  Mr.  IJnd  coming  arm  in  arm.    The 
Judge  came  up  with  Mr.  Lind  in  front  of  the  court  house,  up  to  the  fence,  • 
and  stopped  there.     He  appeared  to  be  reluctant  about  going  into  the 
court  house.     He  stated,  1  think,  that  he  might  get  into  some  trouble  ill 
regard  to  it,  and  looked  up  at  us,  who  were  standing  around,  with  a  sot 
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«f  1^  ^r,  and  said:  "I  don't  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  gen- 
■flemen."    Mr.  Pierce  then  went  up  into  the  court  house  and  was  gone  a 
^few  minutes,  and  can^e  back  and  said  that  Mr.  Cole  or  Mr.  Severance,  or 
»^ih  of  them,  I  am  not  sure  which,  stated  that  if  the  judge  felt  any  deli- 
^fiwy  about  proceeding  with  the  trial  that  he  must  not  do  so;  that  they 
would  come  up  some  other  time,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  on  we  would 
fet  iomebody  else  to  take  the  evi<lence,  and  that  the  judge  need  not  do 
•nything  at  all — simply  sit  there — ^and  we  would  have  somebody  else 
take  the  evidence.    «fuage  Cox  consented  to  that,  and  Mr.  Lind,  T  think, 
■foggestcd  that  we  get  Mr.  GoodnoNv,  the  receiver  of  the  land-office,  be- 
cause he  ivas  a  rapid  penman.    Judge  Cox  made  the  remark  that  if  we 
.w^ed  to  get  Mr.  Goodnow  he  had  no  objection,  but  he  would  not  trust 
^  him  becauBe  he  had  made  false  election  returns  on  some  occasion.     But 
Mr.  Lind  went  off  and  got  Mr.  Goodnow,  and  came  back,,  and  we  pro- 
pted^d  with  the  trial. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  the  time  you  proceeded 
with  the  trial  ? 
A.    He  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  or  partially  intoxicated,  at  least. 
Q.    How  did  you  conduct  the  trial  ? 

A.    Well,   Mr.    Goodnow — we  stipulated,  and   Mr.   Goodnow  took 

^wn  the  stipulation.     The  stipulation  was  not  signed  by  the  attorneys, 

but  he  took  a  stipulation  that  the  rulings  should  be  reserved  ;  that  we 

^uld  take  the  evidence,  and  that  everything  that  was  objected  to,  if  it 

ipaa  overruled  on  the  final  decision,  should  be  considered  as  excepted 

to ;  and  we  went  on  and  took  the  evidence.     It  was  mostly  documentary 

^fvidenoe.     I  think  Mr.  Blanchard,  clerk  of  the  court,  was  sworn,  and  1 

think  he  was  the  only  witness.     Mr.  Lind  was  present,  Mr.  Pierce  was 

I  ,yieseiit,  and  several  others.     I  think  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  there,  but  I  am 

:  not  quite  certain.    There  were  several  standing  around  there  at  the 

eomt-house  at  tiie  time,  when  the  Judge  made  the  remark  that  he  did 

|IG|  Bave  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  us. 

Q.    Who  wa«  present  at  the  time  the  case  was  tried  ? 

A.    Mr.  Pierce,  myself,  and  other  attorneys.     I  think  Mr.  Newhart 

i  TO8  not  there  at  the  time,  although  he  was  connected  with  the  case. 

;  llr.  Cole,  Mr.  Severance,  and  I  think  Mr.   Kuhlman,  were  there  ;  but 

:  llr.  Kuhlman  did  not  take  much  part  in  the  trial.     He  was  connected 

S'lth  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Cole  generally  conducted  the  case.  The  clerk  of 
e  court,  Mr.  Blanchard,  was  there,  and  Albert  Behnke,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, wa«  there.  Mr.  Wm.  Gezike,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  there, 
.^t  is,  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  I  think  all  the  time. 

CBOSfl-EXAMINATIQN. 

%  Mr.  Anc^AKDEit. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  from  Sleepv  Eye  ? 

A.    What  Fitzgerald  ? 

Q.    Patrick. 

A-    Yes;  vorv  well. 

Q.    He  W99  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  of  his  being  there,  but  he  might  have  been  thera. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  when  the  court  adjourned  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Severance  and  Mr.  Cole  would  be  up,  was  it  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  thought  they  would  come  in  on  the 
tn^  nA  ^  i^fight  h^A  ^myed  ^4  tt^ey  did  not  gom^. 
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Q.  So  that  you,  all  of  yon,  kind  o'  made  up  yonr  mind  that  tU 
were  not  coming?  \ 

A.     We  thought  it  was  doubtful ;  we  did  not  know.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  agreed  betwedf 
you  attorneys  and  Judge  Cox,  in  the  evening,  that  he  should  go  on  ami 
try  that  case  in  the  morning,  provided  you  would  get  an  amanuensis  ?  -1 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  other  attorneys  thought;  there  wasnt  od 
word  said,  either  by  Judge  Cox  or  any  of  the  attorneys  the  night  befaM 

Q.  Now;  this  was  not  at  any  term  of  couift — special,  adjourned ci 
general — ^the  court  had  adjourned  ? 

A.    Yes;  that  was  entered  in  the  minutes. 

Q.  The  court  was  adjourned  from  the  12th,  and  this  was  the  ISfli 
when  the  case  was  called  up  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time,  during  the  term  of  court.  Judge  Cox  hti 
been  perfectly  straight,  had  he  not? 

A.     I  think  so,  perfectly.  ■ 

Q.     And  until  the  court  adjourned? 

A.     I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Judge  Cox  speaking  that  morning  about  faii 
hand  troubling  him,  so  that  he  could  not  write  and  that  he  therefoii 
wanted  to  have  an  amanuensis  to  take  down  the  evidence  ?  *' 

A.  Not  to  me;  and  I  never  heard  of  it,  until  I  heard  of  it  in  the  e^ 
dence  yesterday.  He  may  have  spoken  to  the  other  attorneys  about  q 
for  all  I  know.  j 

Q.  Didn't  the  other  attorneys  tell  you  that  Judge  Cox  had  stated  enw 
phatically  to  them  at  the  time  that  he  would  not  take  any  teetimoi^ 
himself  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  was  interested,  on  account  of  iai 
past  experience? 

A.    No  they  did  not ;  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.     Now,  you  say  at  this  time,  on  this  morning  of  the  13th,  when 
case  was  taken  up  before  Mr.  Goodnow,  Judge  Cox  did  what  ?  1 

A.    On  the  trial  ?  ^ 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  He  sat  there;  did  but  little.  He  spoke  several  times  I  recollectid 
one  instance,  when  some  documentary  evidence  was  offered,  he  objecteii 
to  it,  or  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  admit  such  evidence  lii^ 
that. 

Q.     Isn't  it  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  the  evidence  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  nearly  all  the  docttJ 
mentary  evidence,  took  down  all  the  formal  objections. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  your  writ  of  attachment  that  was  offered  at  thai 
time? 

A.  I  think  not  mine;  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  undertaMi^ 
for  the  attachment.  | 

Q.     It  was  at  least  one  of  the  attachment  papers  ?  ' 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Now  the  occurrence  was  in  this  way,  was  it  not  that  Mr.  Cole  ob«J 
jected  to  that  attachment  paper  or  whatever  it  was  and  that  Judge  Oood 
said  to  General  Cole.    "  Let  me  see  that  paper."  ^ 

A.     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  looked  it  over,  did  he  not?  »  • 

A.    I  think  so;  to  some  extent. 

Q.    And  after  having  looked  it  over,  his  only  remark  consisted  in  ihP 
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ibotxt  it,  did  Jt  not;  that  he  didn't  see  what  was  the  use  to  go  on  with 

liiecase.     That  that  objection  might  just  as  well  be  decided  then;  that- 

khat  would  practically  end  the  casje;  wasnt  that  the  remark  ? 

I    A,    I  think  something  to  that  effect. 

j    Q. .  Now,  that  was  true  was  it  not;  that  if  that  point  had   been  de- 

ieided  it  was  decisive  of  the  case  ? 

I    A.    Well,  that  was  the  other  case  in  which  I  was  not  interested;  and 

|{  didn't  know  niuch  about  it. 

'    Q-   *Well,  it  was  thei.case,on  trial,  was  it  not  ? 

;    A.    TTiere  were  two  cases  together  I  was  interested  in  one  of  them  and 

iO&e  I  was  not.  * 

'    Q.    Now,  you  know  sufficiently  about  those  cases  to  know  whether ; 
or  not,  if  that  matter  had  been  sustained  it  would  have  been  decisive  of 
Ittie  case? 

I  A.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so,  I  don't  know  though;  my  ' recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  the  undertaking  on  attachment  in  the  other  case 
jbnt  I  am  not  sure  abdut  tliat. 

I  Q.  It  went  right  to  the  merits  in  the  case  did  it  not — that  objection 
^  a  pertain  extent  ? 

[    A.-  Well,  I  don't  recollect  definite!  V   what  the  objection  was.    Asl- 
iwd  before,  Mr.  Cofe  took- down  the  wrmal  objection  to  nearly   every 
mper.  that  was  introduced.    He  took  the  objection  to  each  one  sepa- 
fctdy. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  repeat  over  again  the  language  that  Judge 
Cbz  used  at  that  time  ? 

A.    In  re^rd  to  that? 

a    Yes. 

A.  My  recollection  is  he  wanted  to  know  if  we  proposed  to  introduce 
h  evidence  as  that,  and  called  attention  to  some  informality,  and  Mr. 
erano^  made  the  answer  that  we  did  not  care  anything  about  that 

w.  And  that  was  about  all  that  was  said.  Judge  Cox  kept  still  then. 
Sothing  further  was  said  by  him  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.    Have  you  any  recollection  of  nis  interrupting  the  trial  in  any 
,  or,  what  was  his  manner? 

A.  I  think  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
|»iious  interruption.  ' 

Q.    You  canV  recollect  of  any  now  ? 

A.  I  know  he  spoke  several  times,  but  I  can't  tell  what  he  said;  I 
liave  DO  recollection  about  it. 

Q.    Did  Mr.  Severance .  tell  him  at  that  time,  to  shut  up, — to  keep 

•tin? 

A- .  I  think  the  remark  of  Mr.  Severance  was  this,  "we  don't  care 
jnrthing  about  that  now;"  or  that  in  substance. 

Q.  Kdnt  he  add  to  it  "we  have  agreed  that  all  these  matters  should 
be  submitted,  and  have  it  all  decided  afterwards." 

A*    I  didn't  understand  him  to  say  that;  but  perhaps  he  did. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  you  say  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated. 
What  did  he  do  otherwise  than  to  make  these  remarks  that  you  have 
Ifteted? 

A.  Well,  my  impression  was  formed  considerably  upon  the  remarks 
\ht  made  at  the  door,  and  there  was  but  little  in  his  appearance  there  ; 
ilie  amply  sat  there  and  said  but  little. 

I 
I 

I 
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Q.  Then  your  impression,  as  to  his  being  intoxicated,  while  sittii^ 
there,  was  formed  from  his  remarks  at  the  door?  i 

A.    Principally,  I  think. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  action  in  the  court  room,  which  wouUI 
indicate  to  you  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.  Well,  I  stated  what  he  did;  he  simply^  sat  there.  I  don't  recoUasI 
anything  he  said  except  making  that  objection. 

Q.  m)w,  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  to  indicate  that  hi 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  then  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  except  perhaps  from  his  looks. 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  on  a  fearful  "lark"  the  night  before.  My  im* 
pression  is  that  he  showed  it  somewhat,  in  his  face;  his  face  locked  kind 
of  stolid;  I  can't  express  it. 

Q.    Was  his  eyes  blood  shot? 

A.    No:  I  didn't  notice  that  thev  were. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  any  red  mark  across  his  nose  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  vou  notice  any  black  scar  on  the  left  side  of  his  face  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  That  remark  that  he  made  outside  about  Mr.  Goodnow,  makiof 
false  election  returns,  was  a  correct  remark  was  it  not  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  remarks  outside  the  door  that  would 
particularly  lead  you  to  believe  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  was 
there? 

A.  I  understood  from  his  reluctance  to  going  in — ^f^ng  that  fas 
thought  he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  try  the  case  and  was  reluctant  ta 
go  in. 

Q.  That  is,  you  form  your  opinion  more  from  his  appeatodce  thaft 
from  his  actions  in  the  court? 

A.    I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  most  of  the  trial,  Judge  Gox  sat 
there  and  talked  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  clerk  ? 

A.    I  presume  that  he  talked  some  with  him. 

Q.    lie  moved  his  seat  and  sat  down  and  talked  with  him? 

A.    Wei),  1  don't  recollect  about  it.    I  was  attending  to  the  tJafee. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  had  really  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  that  case,  had  he?  'I 

A.    I  don't  understand  that  he  had. 

Q.    He  wasn't  to  rule  upon  any  of  the  objections  ? 

A.    So  I  understand. 

Q.    He  wasnt  to  take  down  any  of  the  testimony  7 

A.    I  so  understood  it. 

Q.    He  wasn't  (Aen  to  decide  the  case? 

A.    Not  at  present,  no. 

Q.  In  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  sit  there  as  an  imagi| 
really, — an  image  would  have  done  as  well  as  he  there?  * 

A.    I  guess  it  would,  yes.    (I-Aughter.) 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Why  was  this  stipulation  entered  into? 

A.  Well,  all  the  conversation  I  heard  about  it  was  there  in  front 
the  court-house  that  morning  and  I  understood  that  it  was  beca! 
Judge  Cox  was  reluctant  to  try  it,  and  did  not  consider  himself  in  a 
condition. 

Mr.  AncTANDJSR.    It  was  because  he  made  the  remark  that  he  had  w 
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rlmj^cit  confidence  in  any  of  you  attorneys  that  yon  formed  that  im- 
liatasion? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  might  get  into  trouble ;  I  understood  by  his  re- 
i  marks  that  he  referred  to  just  the  proceedings  that  is  here  now  taking 
Lpboe ;  that  we  might  make  some  trouble,  he  didn't  say  anything  about 
^intoxication. 

j  Q. .  That  he  didn't  have  implicit  confidence  in  any  of  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  *  I  turn  the  attention  of  the  senate  now  to 
^artide4. 

I  Q.  This  testimony  you  have  riven  now  refers  to  the  same  occasion 
I'ttat  Mr.  Pierce  testified  to  yesterday  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.  Were  you  present,  Mr.  Webber,  in  St.  Peter,  in  August,  1879,  be- 
'  Core  Judge  Cox,  m  a  matter  which  was  pending  relative  to  the  settle- 
I  ment  of  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  the  Winona  (t  St.  Peter  Railroad  Com- 
ply ? 
'A.    I  was  present  on  the  settlement  of  that  case  ;  the  date  I  can't 

I     Q.    Well,  about  the  date  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of  August. 
Q.    In  1879?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    AVhat  time  did  yon  arrive  at  St.  Peter  ? 
I     A.    I  think  about  eight  o'clock,  but  I  couldn't  say  definitely. 
I     Q.    In  the  morning?    A.    In  the  morning,  on  the  morning  train. 
I     Q.    What  condition  did  you  find  the  Judge  in  ? 
A.    I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Did  you  attempt  to  settle  the  case?    Did  you  appear  before  him 
with  the  other  attorneys  to  settle  the  case?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  Judge  on  the  matter 
lefore  you  went  into  court? 
A.    1  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 
Q.    Where  did  he  hold  his  court  ? 

A.    We  met  at  the  Nicollet  House.    Judge  Wilson  suggested  that  wo 
eonld  settle  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent  ourselves,  and  the  Judge 
came  in  about  that  time,  and  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  fact  to  him,  and 
'.  the  Judge  said  it  was  satisfactory  ;  the  more  we  settled  without  him  the 
better,  or  something  of  that  kind.    And  we  went  on  and  settled  a  con- 
nderable  part  of  it.    The  Judge  was  in  and  out  considerable  of  the  time 
while  we  were  there  ;  in  a  portion  of  the  time  and  away  a  portion  of  the 
time. 
Q.    Did  you  have  a  hearing  before  the  court?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    State  the  circumstances  as  you  recollect  them  ? 
I     A.    All  I  recollect  definitely  about,  is  this  matter  we  stopped  on  ;  jre 
I  agreed  on  a. considerable  part.    There  was  a  large  number  of  amend- 
I  ments  proposed  to  the  case  ;  some  of  them  were  not  verv  important  and 
I  wc  agreed  upon  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  and  I  think  Judge  Cox 
;  had  to  settle  a  fe.w  for  us,  and  we  came  to  one  we  could  not  agree  upon. 
I  yt  first,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  I  recollect,  had  in  the  proposed  case  that  certain 
I  instructions  were  given  at  our  request,  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff. 
Ill  the  amendment  I  proposed  to  strike  that  out.     And  we  had  consider- 
able controversy  with  Judge  Wilson  as  to  whether  we  requested  that  or 
tifL    We  all  stated  we  made  no  such  request,  and  we  were  sure  we  did 
art.    Judge  Wilson  finally  said  that  he  would  withdraw  that  portion, 
that  it  was  given  at  our  request,  and  stated  that  the  court  gave  it  on  his 
own  motion.    And  he  tried  to  get  the  court  to  rule  on  that ;  whether  he 
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,  ^ .  did  give  the  instruction  or  not.    For  some  reason  he  could  not  get 
'  '  Judge  to  rule  on  it,  whether  he  gave  th^  instruction  or  not.     And 
he  called  me  out  and  said  that  he  would  not  go  on.      He  says  :  " 
see  the  Judge  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  on  with  the  settl^iA'ent 
this  case,  and  I  want  to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  when  I 
through  ;  and  I  won't  go  on."    He  says  :  "  If  you  won't  consent  to  it 
am  going  to  tell  the  Judge  just  What'  the  reason  is,  but  I  don't  lik< 
do  it ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  consent."    And  I  told  him,  as  far 
was  concerned,  I  was  willing  if  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Pierce  trere 
ing.    We  called  them  out  and  they  consented  to  it. 

Q.    Then  the  reason  the  case  was  not  settled  then  was  on  accoantj 
the  Judge  being  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  reason  ?      A.    None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.     Had  it  not  been  for  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could 
been  argued  and  the  case  settled  ? 

A.    Yes  that  was  our  intention  when  we  went  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  all  upon  that  article. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  no  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
been  given  had  there  ? 

A.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.    You  knew  nothing  about  a  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new 
having  been  given  ? 

A.     I  have  no  definite  recollection  about  it. 
.  Q.    You  don't  know  that  there  was  any  understanding  that  there 
to  be  an  argument  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  at  the  time  ;  it  is 
customary  is  it? 

A,     It  is  not  the  customary  way  unless  done  by  stipulation  :  it| 
often  done  by  stipulation. 

Q.    That  case  contained  about  140  or  150  folios  didn't  it? 

A.     It  was  a  long  case  ;  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  folios. 

Q.     Had  you  any  books  there? 

A.     Any  law  books  ?    I  don't  think  I  had;  I  don't  recollet  about  i1 

Q.     Had  Mr.  Pierce  any,  do  you  know? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  •  Had  Judge  Wilson  any  that  you  remember  at  that  time? 

A.     I  didn't  see  any;  we  aidn't  get  far  enough. 

Q.    Judge  Wilson  don't  live  in  St.  Peter  does  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  don't  live  at  St.  Peter,  nor  Mr.  Pierce?    A.     No. 

Q.     In  fact  none  of  the  attorneys  lived  at  St.  Pet^r  ? 

A.     None  of  them. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  that  any  of  them  had  any  law  books  with 
at  all  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  they  had. 

Q.    When  the  motion  for  new  trial  was  heard  didn't  Judge  Wi 
have  about  a  hundred  law  books  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  had  that  number,  but  I  think  quite  a  niunl 
He  had  a  room  at  the  hotel.     I  suppose  he  left  his  books  there  if  he 
any.    I  don't  know  whether  he  had  or  not. 
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Q.    The  managers  tried  to  get  out  of  you  that  court  was  ope;!  there 

that  time;  was  there  anything  about  opening  court  at  all;    wasa't  the 

bole  thing  an  informal  matter  ? 

A.    There  was  no  formal  opening  of  court  there,  no,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  no  clerk  or  sheriff  there?        A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    No  officers  cf  the  court  at  all  except  the  Judge  himself. 

A.    None.     Unless  you  consider  the  attorneys  officers. 

Q.    Now   this  whole  afEsdr  took  place  in  the  parlor  of  the  Nicollet 

ouse  did  it  not  ? 

A<    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  whole  matter  was  an  informal  affair  ?    That  is  to  say 

ou  were  trying  to  agree  between  yourselves  and  see  if   you  couldnt 
to  the  amendiAents  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  And  anything  we  couldn't  agree  to  we  would  refer  to  the 
lodge. 

Q.    The  Judge  did  settle  several  of  them  didn't  he? 
I    A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact  settle  all  of  them  except  the  last  one 
m  regard  to  that  question  of  the  charge  ? 

I   A.    No,  that  wasn't  the  last  question.     There  were  other  proposed 
Bmendments  as  we  went  through. 

Q.    Wasn't  that  the  only  thing  when  you  left? 

A    No,  I  dont  think  it  was. 

Q.  He  settled  all  those  you  couldn't  agree  upon  right  there  in  the 
^lor? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now  when  you  came  to  these  knotty  questions  about  the  charge 

^  it  a  fact  that  you  said  you  believed  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  got  some- 
in  there  that  was  stated  to  be  charged  at  your  request  ? 
X  es. 

And  you  kicked  ? 

Yes,  and  my  amendment  proposed  to  strike  it  out. 
Then  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  to  put  it  on  the  Judge,  and  then  the 
kicked  ? 
Well,  we  all  said  that  we  made    no  such  request  or  anything 

e  it;  then  Judge  Wilson  says:  "I  withdraw  that  part, — that  it  was 
TTcn  at  your  request, —  and  state  that  the  Judge  gave  it  at  his  own 
notion." 

Q.    Then  Judge  Cox  kicked  didn't  he  ? 

A.  WeU,  he  didn't  get  Judge  Cox  to  give  any  definite  ruling  about 
it 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Cox  say  that  he  had  given  no  such  charge  and 
Ihat  he  would  not  consent  to  any  case  of  that  kind  until  he  had  exam- 
ined his  minutes  of  his  charge  that  he  had  at  the  office? 

A.  I  didn't  hear  him  say  anything  abput  any  minutes  at  that  time, 
jkis  language  was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  "  why,  all  these  gentlemen 
iKf  they  didn't  ^ve  that  "  and  Judge  Wilson  says,  "  very  well,  Judge,  I 
Iteve  withdrawn  that  part  of  it;  I  say  you  gave  it  of  your  own  motion; 
tfd  you  give  it  or  did  you  not  give  it?  "  and  then  j^udge  Cox  went  on 


said  something  like  this:  "that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  himself 
^dicnlous  before  the  supreme  court,"  but  wouldn't  say  whether  he  gave 
fterdidn't  give  it. 

^  Q.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  taken  out,  was  it  not  ? 
A.    No,  it  was  not  taken  out.    When  we  came  on  finally  and  settled 
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the  case  Judge  Cox  said  he  had  found  his  minutes  and  added  Bonn 
more  to  it,  which  made  it  perfectly  correct,  and  we  were  all  s 
with  it. 

Q.     Now,  after  recollecting  that  he  had  found  his  minutes  at  the 
you  came  down  and  had  fixed  it  satisfactory  to  all  of  you,  can  you 
recolle?;t  that  Judge  Cox  at  the  time  you  nrst  came  there,  told  yoj 
didn't  want  to  put  that  in  and  make  himself  ridiculous  before  the 
preme  court  *^  until  he  could  examine  his  minutes  ?  " 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  hearing  him  say  anything  about  the 
utes  at  that  time;  he  might  have  said  it  but  I  don't  remember. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  considerable  sparring  baekand 
between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Pierce,  was  there  not?    A:    There  was. 

Q.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  ill  feeling  and  bad  blood  shown  by 
all  through  the  case,  as  well  at  that  time  as  at  the  trial. 

A.    -I  think  so;  I  think  there  was. 

Q.    There  was  more  than  usual — more  than  you  ever  saw  in 
court  before,  wasn't  there?    A.     I  think  so. 

Q.     Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  at  that  time  sot  mad  at  th| 
abuse  of  each  other  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  can't  behave  as  geni 
men  and  quit  abusing  each  other,   I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to 
with  this;  you  can  wait  until  to-morrow?  " 

A.     I  didn't  hear  any  such  thing. 

Q.     You  won't  swear  that  he  didn't  say  so  ? 

A.     I  will  swear  that  I  didn't  hear  him  say  so. 

Q.     But  you  don't  recollect  of  it? 

A.     I  didn't  hear  him  say  so. 

Q.    Were  you  out?    A.    No,  I  was  there  all  the  time:  I  might 
stepped  out  for  a  moment  but  I  don't  remember  of  stepping  out  at 

Q.     Now  at  that  time,  you  say  you  think  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     What  was  there  about  his  appearance  or  actions  at  that  time? 

A.     Well,  it  was  his  general  appearance;  I  don't  think  I  could 
scribe  his  appearance. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  when  you  first  met  Judge  Cox  that  momii 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  Judge  Cox  came  down  on  the  same  ti 
from  New  Ulm  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  it;  he  did  not  oome 
♦he  same  car  if  we  did,  but  I  tnink  1  saw  him  on  the  platform. 

Q.     Did  he  have  his  gun  vnth  him  ?    A.     I  didn't  see  his  gun. 
You  know  his  son?    A.     Yes,  I  know  his  boy. 
Do  yon  know  his  dogs? 
I  have  seen  his  dogs  (laughter;)  I  don't  know,  that  I  should  ki 


Q. 

Q. 

A. 
them. 


Q.  Didn't  he  have  his  son  and  his  dogs  there  coming  home  firom  a  hui 

A.     Well,  I   don't  remember  about  that;    I   did  not  see  him  on 
train  but  I  think  he  was  on  the  train. 

Q.     Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  suggested  to  him   that  you  had  sal 
stantially  agreed  or  could  agree  substantially  on  the  whole  thing, 
that  he  said  he  didn't  think  he   was  exactly  fit  to  go  on  with  busii 
that  morning? 

A.     I  don't remepiber  of  his  making  any  such  remark.     I  think 
Wilson  made  that  remark  to  the  judge,  that  we  could,  perhaps,  oei 
considerable  of  it  ourselves. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  whether  Judge  Cox  made  that  remark, 
he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  case,  as  he  had  just  retunied  firool 
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1^  it  was  really  to  accommodate  you  attorneys  that  he  went  in  there; 
did'nt  say  any  thing  about  not  knowing  anything  about  your    com- 

A.    Well,  I  said   I  had  spoken  to  the  Judge  a  few  days  before  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  case  was  coming  on. 
Q.    Was  that  when  he  went  up  to  New  Ulm,  when  he  went  out  shoot- 

V 

A.    I  saw  hitti  at  New  Ulm;  I  don't  know  where  he  was  going. 
[  Q.    Well,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  was  going  out 
t  hunt  there  at  that  time  when  you  spoke  to  him? 
A.    I  dont  know  anything  about  it.     He  goes  out  to  hunt  frequently 
d  verv  likely:!  saw  him  on  such  an  occasion. 

Q.    ik}  you  remember  of  his  taking  a  trip  at  that  time  over  to  Sibley 
nty? 
A.    No  I  dodH  know  anything  about  where  he  went.    I  saw  him  at 

Ulm  at  th^  time. 
Q.    Dont  yot  remember  that  you  asked  him  at  that  time  how  many 
ipes  he  had  shot  ? 
A.    No. 

Q.    Meaning  prairie  chickens  ? 

A.    No,  I  dcMi't  remember  saying  that,  but  very  likely  I  did. 

Q.    Now  as  I  understand  you,  the  whole  of  this  matter  was  but  of 

;  it  was  an  informal  coming  together  of  counsel  and  court  in  the 

parlor  thele  to  have  this  business  dispatched,  and  for  the  aebomo- 

on  of  the  attorneys,  so  that  they  could  get  home  ?  ;!^ 

A    It  was  out  of  court  just  the  same  as  ^e  settlement  of  any  ''case  I 

ever  had  to  do  with. 
Q. .  At  the  time  you  told  Judge  Cox  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  set- 
ent  of  the  case,  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  was  it  ? 

A.       I C8. 

Q.    You  don't  know  where  he  was  going  at  that  time? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Didn't  he  at  that  time  tell  you  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip 

^  and  that  he  didn't  know  whether  he  could  be  oack  or  not  at  that 
? 
I  don't  recoUect  that  he  did.    But  then  it  is  quite  possible.  ' 
Now,  what  was  the  matter  of  his  face  that  morning  of  the  5th  of 
t,  if  anything;  was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  face  ? 
Why,  1  don't  know  of  an vthing  in  particular.    I  thought  he  look- 
is  if  he  was  spreeing  it  a  little;  I  can't  describe  the  looks  of  the  man. 

Q.    As  if  he  was  spreeing  or  had  been  spreeing  it  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  difi'erence;  I   can't  tell  very 

Q.    There  wasn't  anything  peculiar  about  his  face  that  you  can  re- 
ber  now? 

A.    I  couldn't  describe  it. 

Q.    Didnt  notice  that  red. scar  around  here? 
.  A.    I  didn't  see  any  scars  at  all  on  his  face. 

(J.    Can  you  see  any  difference  in  his  face  now  from  what  it  was  then? 
•JL    I  dont  think  he  looks  just  the  same  now  as  then.    But  I  can't 
■Heribe  the  difference. 

iQ.    You  never  saw  him  until  yesterday  unless  he  had  a  beard  that 
pMhed  down  to  his  shoulders,  did  you  ? 

Jl   WeU  he  wean  a  beard  Uie  most  of  the  time*    But  I  don't  kaow 
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aB  I  ever  Bkvr  him  shaved;  I  have  seen  him  shaved  down  over  his 
But  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  shave  on  the  side  of  his  face  before. 

Q.     Now  is.  there  any  other  difference  in  his  face  as  it  is  now  and 
was  then,  except  the  difference  of  the  beard  ? 

A.     I  think  the  expression  is  different,  yes. 

Q.     Well  now  wherein  was  it  different? 

A.     I  can't  describe  it;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  the  matter  with  his  eyes? 

A.     Did  not,  no. 

Q.    Or  with  his  hair?    A.     No,  I  didn't  notice  about  his  hair  at 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  in  his  actions  ? 

A...  Well  he  appeared  to  be  intoxicated.     I  couldn't  describe  it. 

Q,    Could  he  walk?    A.     Oh,  he  could  walk. 

Q.     Could  he  walk  straight?    A.     For  anything  I  know. 

Q.     He  wasn't  hilarious,  or  singing,  or  raising  "old  nick  ?" 

A.    I  didn't  hear  any  singing;  no. 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  hilariougness  about  him  ? 

A.     Nothing  that  I  recollect  of  now. 

Q.    Now  you  know  that  every  man  has  certain  peculiarities  when 
is  intoxicated,  that  some  sing  and  some  cry,  some  dance,  some  tell 
ries,  some  want  to  drink  every  five  minutes;  now  was  there  any 
peculiar  about  the  Judge  that  you  noticed  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  that  I  could  describe  anything;  it  is  difficult  to  A 
cribe  tixe  appearance  of  an  intoxicated  man. 

Q.    You  have  seen  the  Judge  when  he  has  been  .intoxicated — wb 
you  was  sure  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Often — often.     (Laughter.) 

Q.     Now,  was  there  any  peculiarities  during  such  times,  in   his 
tions  that  you  saw  at  this  time,  that  you  can  remember? 

A.     t  think  there  was,  yes. 

Q. .   What'  were  they  ? 

A.    I  can't  describe  it.     I  can't  describe  it  at  any  time. 

Q.     Did  you  feee  him  drink  any  during  that  time  ? 

A.     Not  a  drop. 

Q.     Now  there  wasn't  anything  unusual  in  his.  actions, — nothing 
about  his  actions  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

A.     Nothing  wild,  no. 

Q.    Nothing  sleepy  or  drowsy. 

A.    No,  I  didn't  notice  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  stated  that  this  was  out  of  court;  I  don't  know  whe 
you  meant  to  be  understood  that  this  was  not  a  proceeding  in  court  f  - 

A.     It  was  an  ordinary  settlement  of  a  case. 

Q.    -Then  you  mean  it  was  not  a  regular  or  special  term.    A.    Yes. 

Q.     But  it  was  a  proceeding  in  court  and  before  the  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  the  court  is  always  open  for  any  business  of  that  kind» 

Q.     It  was  a  regular  proceeding  of  the  District  Court? 

A.    Yes,  in  a  sense. 

Q.     Of  which  the  judge  had  had  notice,  had  he?  .' 1 

A.  I  had  spoken  to  the  judge  about  it.  As  I  said,  I  wasnt  tiie  attcM 
ney  of. record, — Mr.  Thompson  was  the  attorney  of  record,  and  thM 
matter  in  regard  to  time  haa  been  arranged  for  him  and  not  for  me.         j 

Q.    At  what  time  had  you  spoken  to  the  Judge  about  it  ?  \ 

Ac    A  few  days  before,  but  I  donltseinemberjiiat  wbal  tiiiiflL  .       ^*  \ 
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Q.    The  mere  &ct  that  you  can't  describe  this  intoxication  is  because 

'the  ftct  that  you  can't  frame  it  into  words.     Is  that  the  idea  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  can't  frame  into  words  the  appearance  of  an  intoxicated 

A.    I  can't  do  it  unless  it  is  very  great. 

Q.    You  had  seen  the  Judge  before  and  knew  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 
A.    That  was  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    There  is  a  witness  who  has  been  examined  as 
the  other  charges,  by  whom  I  desire  to  identify,  the  filings  upon  a 
jr  which   has  shesAy  been  identified;  it  will  take  but  a  moment. 
^e  desire  to  recall  Mr.  Lewis,  as  he  desires  to  go  home  this  afternoon. 
Mr,  Manager  Hicks  (to  Mr.  Tjcwis,  who  had  been  re-called)  : 
Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  senate  with  regard  to  the  paper  that  you 
Id  in  your  hand,  what  the  contents  of  it  are. 
A.    It  is  the  case  in  the  action  between  Albricht  and  Long;  the  set- 


Hr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  desire  to  show  by  the  mtness  that  the  paper 
filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  filed  by  the  clerk  of 
District  Court,  before  it  was  actually  certified  by  the  Judge;  and 
t  it  was  certified  by  the  Judge  in  October,  or  November,  whereas  the 
igs  show  that  it  was  filed  in  the  court  in  June,  or  months  previous, 
fie  don't  offer  the  document  in  evidence;  it  has  been  identifiea  ab;eady 
"  exhibit  one." 
Q.    Do  you   know   of   your    own  knowledge  about  the  time  when 

paper  was  served  ? 
A.    I  wasn't  present,  but  I  know  when  I  sent  it  to  him  to  be  signed. 
Q.    By  whom  ?    A.     By  Mr.  Long,  the  defendant. 
Q.    That  is  S.  W.  Long?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Late  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  county  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.    State  at  what  time  it  was,  relativelv,  to  the  filings  upon  the 
aper? 

[A.    It  was  in  the  October  following. 
Q.    From  what  place  did  you  take  the  papers  to  have  them  sent  to 

Judge? 
A.    Perhaps  it  will  save  some  questioning  if  I  say  this:    That  Mr. 
>wnell  and  I  had  made  up  the  case  and  agreed  to  it  in  May,  and  in 
we  took  it  by  motion,  over  to  Judge  Cox  to  have  him  sign  and  cer- 
to  it     In  June  sometime,  a  month  afterwards,  he  sent  back  all  the 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Waseca  county,  as  he  notified  me  by 
card.    Up  to  that  time  this  paper  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
clerk  of  court  till  Judge  Cox  sent  them  to  him  in  June,  1879.     I 
It  then  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  get  them,  and  I  found  that  they 
been  filed  by  the  clerk.     I  borrowed  them  from  the  clerk  then,  or 
tly  afterwards,  and  took  the  proceedings  in  the  mandamus  case. 
Q.    Was  the  filing  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  made,  then,  prior 
the  time  that  he  signed  the  case  ? 

A.    I  cant  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  that  was  on  there  at  that 
If  the  filing  was  made  at  the  date  it  purports  to  be,  then  it  was 
prior  to  the  time  when  he  signed  it. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Abctakder. 

Did  you  take  it  back  again  to  the  clerk  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
51 
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Q.    Did  the  Judge  send  it  to  you  ? 

A    I  sent  Mr.  Long,  in  October,  after  the  mandamus  in  the  supi 
court  came  out,  to  St.  Peter  with  that  paper,  to  have  it  signed, 
brought  it  back  to  me  signed,  and  I  gave  it  then  to  the  clerk.     Mr. 
brought  it  back  to  me  signed. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.     I  am  positive  of  that  fact.     I  did  not  see  it  signed,  but  I  gaw 
to  him  unsigned  and  he  brought  it  back  signed. 

Q.  You  say  you  sent  it  up  there  to  be  signed;  that  was  in  pursui 
of  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court, — that  he  should  simply  sign 
nametoit,  wasit  not? 

A.    That  was  in  pui*8uance  to  that  mandate. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  to  settle  any  case  at  that  timey^i 
to  act  upon  the  case,  but  simply  to  sign  it? 

A.  I  understood  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court  was  that 
should  sign  it,  as  of  May,  some  date. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  object  to  this.  We  simply  called 
vritness  to  identify  that  the  paper  wasn't  signed  by  the  Judge  until 
the  filing^  were  made  upon  the  back  of  them.  This  is  not  a  croes-e] 
ination  S)  the  matter  that  we  called  out,  and  we  therefore  object. 

Mr.  Abctander.    Well,  we  have  no  more  questions. 

On  motion  the  court  took  a  recess  till  2:30  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Senate  met  at  2:30  o'clock  p.  m.;  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  folowing  resolution: 

Reaolvedy  ThsX,  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeaehi 
closes  its  session  this  p.  m.  it  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Tu< 
January  17th,  1882. 

Senator  Wilson  gave  notice  of  debate,  and  the  resolution  went 
under  the  rules. 

Senator  Campbell  moved  that  when  the  Senate  adjourn  it  adjouni; 
Tuesday  next  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called 

And  the  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  10,  and  nays  13,  as  foil 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were: — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Campbell.  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  J< 
^on  R.  B.  Officer,  Shaller,  Shalleen  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were: — 

Messrs.  Case,  Castle,  Hinds,  Johnson  A.  M.,  McCrea,  McLaughlin, 
ler,  Perkins,  Tiffany,  Wheat.  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

So  the  motion  was  lost. 

B.  F.  WEBBER. 

Cross-examination  continued. 

Bv  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  that  you  have 
referring  to,  a  rule  promulgated  by  Judge  Cox.  as  Judge  of  that  dii,,.. 
that  no  business  but  ex  parte  business  would  oe  h^ard  out  of  courts* 
cept  orders  to  show  cause  which  were  returnable  at  general   or  s] 
terms  ? 

A.     There  was  an  order  of  that  kind,  but  whether  it  was  in 
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that  time  I  don't  know.    He  gave  me  one  personally,  and  sent  me 
other  by  i|iail,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that. 
Q.    Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  at  that  time,  and  prior  to  it,  he  had  estab- 
certain  special  terms  in  the  counties  of  Brown,  Lyon  and  Nicollet 
r  the  hearing  of  all  that  kind  of  business  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say  as  to  the  times.     He  established  regular  special 
but  I  could  not  tell  when  they  were  established. 
This  time  that  vou  were  down  there  was  not  at  the  time  of  one  of 
terms  for  Nicollet  county,  was  it  ? 
A.    I  think  it  was  not. 
I  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  now  examine  the  witness  as  to  another 
point. 

Mr.  AacTANnER.    To  what  article  mil  this  evidence  relate  ? 
?:  Mr.  Manager.  Dunn.    To  article  VII. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.'  -Do  you  recollect,  Mr,  W^ebber,  being  at  the  district  court  on  the 
day  of  December,  1879,  at  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  at 
time  a  road  appeal  case,  entitled  Dingley  vs.  The  County  Commis- 
oers,  was  being  tried  ? 
A.    Yes,  I  was  there. 
Q.    In  St.  Peter?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Was  Judge  Cox  holding  court  there  at  that  time  ? 
A.    He  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Q.    Do  you  recollect  the  trial  of  one  case  in  which  one   Dingley  was 

tiff  and  the  county  commissioners  were  defendants  ? 
A.    I  recollect  the  trial  of  several  road  appeals;  I  didn't  know  the 
illant  except  one;  Henry  Miller  was  the  one  I  knew,  but  the  others 
tknow. 
Q.    Who  were  the  attomerys  in  those  cases  ? 

A.    Mr.  Lind  was  the  attorney  upon  the  part  of  the  appellant,  and 
R.  Davis  was  the  attorney  upon  the  part  of  the  county,  or  county 
issioners. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  that  time  as  to 
or  inebriety  ? 
I  do. 
y.    Will   vou  state  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  that 

IMV-  • 

A.    In  my  opinion  the  Judge  was  intoxicated. 

Q-    Was  Mr.  I^add  present  at  that  term  ? 

A.    Mr.  Ladd  was  present  a  part  of  the  time,  perhaps  all  of  the  time. 

recollect  of  his  being  there  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.    How  many  days  during  that  term,  if  more  than  this  one,  was  the 
intoxicated? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  of  his  being  intoxicated  when  he  was  attending 

oflBcial  duties,  except  on  the  trial  of  those  cases. 

Q«    Was  that  more  than  one  day  ? 

A-    I  think  it  was  only  one  day,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.     I 

tti't  interested  in  those  cases. 

ij.    Did  you  see  him  intoxicated  during  that  term,  when  he  was  not 
the  bench? 

A.    I  did. 
:iQ.    Where  was  he? 

A.    At  the  hotel  where  I  boarded,  and  where,  I  guess,  he  took  his 
meals,  and  I  guess  boarded  there. 
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Q.     Do  you  know  whether  he  drank  any  intoxkating  liquors, 
A.     I  do  not.    I  didn't  see  him  drink  any. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Q.    Mr.  Webber,  at  this  term  the  judge  held  court  only  the  first 
days  of  the  term  ? 

A.     I  think  not;  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  days,  but  he  hi 
until  a  certain  criminal  case  came  on  that  he  was  interested  in  as 
ney  and  couldn't  try. 

Q,    You  wouldn't  swear  whether  it  was  two  days  or  not. 

A.     No,  I  wouldn't  swear  positively  as  to  that. 

Q.    What  is  your  impression  as  to  it. 

A.    My  impression  is  that  it  was  two  days,  but  I  am  not  oei 
about  it,  or  a  part  of  two  days  at  least. 

Q.    Then  Judge  Dickinson  came  and  took  charge  of  the  court,  did 
not,  to  try  that  case? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

Q.    How  many  days  was  he  there  ? 

A.     I  don't  know;  I  did  not  stay.     I  went  down  to  attend  a  trial 
I  had  myself,  and  I  remained  there  until  these  criminal  cases  came 
and  I  found  they  were  going  to  be  so  long  that  my  case  couldn't 
on  at  that  time,  and  I  went  home  and  came  down  again. 

Q.    NoWy  it  was  after  Judge   Dickinson  had  started  in  and 
charge  of  the  term  that  you  claim  you  saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated,  oul 
of  the  Court  ? 

A.     I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  that,  whether  it  was  or  not;  I  d< 
know. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  it  was  during  any  of  the  two  days 
Judge  Cox  held  court  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     At  this  time  when  you  supposed,  I  think  you  said,  that  he 
intoxicated,  or  thought  that  he  was  intoxicated        ? 

A.     In  my  opinion,  I  said. 

Q.    In  your  opinion  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  what  time  was  it,  in  the  daytime  or  evening? 

A.    I  thought  he  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor  dui 
the  day,  but  more  in  the  evening. 

Q.     More  in  the  evening? 

A.     Yes,  more  in  the  evening. 

Q.     What  was  done  that  evening  ? 

A.    Among  the  things  that  were  done  was  a  motion  of  Mr.  Land's 
set  aside  the  proceedings  of  the  county  commissioners  on  account  of 
want  of  jurisdiction,  or  something  of  that  kind.     Mr.  Lind  had  disooi 
ered  that  the  proposed  road  ran  through  what  was  at  one  time  an  in< 
porated  city,  the  city  of  Redstone. 

Q.     [Interrupting.]    Then  to  make  a  long  story  short,  what 
pending  that  evening,  among  other  things,  was  a  motion  to  reverse 
order  of  the  county  commissioners  laying  out  the  road  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.     Now,  was  it  in  the  afternoon  that  you  thought  Judge  Cox 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A*     I  think  it  was. 
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Q.    It  was  in  the  court,  while  he  was  holding  court,  in  the  afternoon? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  was. 

Q-   In  the  early  or  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  in  the  latter  part,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
kbout  that. 

Q.   But  in  the  forenoon  you  didn't  notice  anything? 

A.    I  couldnH;  say  definitely  as  to  time. 

Q.   You  don't  remember  noticing  it  in  the  forenoon? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  that  I  did.  I  noticed  it  during  the  trial,  but  I 
iDuld  not  say  as  to  what  time. 

Q.    Your  recollection  now  is  that  it  was  in  the  afbeirnoon,  near  the  lat- 

pert  of  the  afternoon  session,  that  is  your  best  recollection,  that  you 

,v  him  on  that  day  before  the  evening,  while  that  motion  was  being 
led? 

A.   I  don't  have  a  distinct  recollection  in  regard  to  that.     I  recollect 

Ae  evening  distinctly,  but  as  to  the  other  time  I  can't  say  distinctly. 

Q.   Did  the  Judge  decide  that  case  there  in  the  evening  ? 

A,   He  attempted  to  decide  it,  and  in  some  respects  unsatisfactorily 

Mr.  lind,  and  Mr.  Lind  requested  that  he  suspend  proceedings  until 
following  morning,  and  he  did  so. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  he  gave  his  decision  without  any  further 
ent  ? 

A.   I  think  I  was  not  in  there  when  he  gave  his  decision  in  the 

*^ou  were  not  in  there?    A.     No,  sir. 
Q.   Now,  at  that  time  in  the  evening,  what  did  he  do,  how  did  he  act 

led  you  to  believe  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 
A.    I  don't  think  I  could  describe  his  appearance.     I  recollect  more 
It  I  foraied  the  m)inion  that  time  that  he  was  intoxicated  than  I  do  as 
how  he  acted,     it  is  very  difficult  for  me,  at  least,  to  describe  his  ao- 

MID* 

Q.   Well,  was  there  anything  particularly  out  of  the  way  with  him — 

IT  pftrticular  action  of  his,  or  language,  or  anything  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  his  language.    The  way  he  seemed  inclined  to 

le  on  that  motion  was,  to  hold  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lind  good  as  to  the 
ion  which  went  through  Redstone,  and  to  leave  the  balance  of  the 
L  the  two  ends  of  the  road,  to  stand  as  ordered  by  the  county  com- 
ioneis. 

Q.   Now,  did  you  believe  that  he  was  drunk  from  that  ruling  ? 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  senate  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox,  if  he  was 
tfte  judge  that  presided  at  that  term  ? 

[  A.   He  was  the  judge  that  presided  at  that  term,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
|fcutig  the  trial  of  that  case  he  w  is  inoxicated. 

A.   Not  that  alone;  no,  sir;  his  general  appearance. 

Q.   Now,  that  Redstone  was  an  incorporated  village,  was  it  not  ? 
\.  A.   Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.   And  that  was  the  point  raised  in  the  case,  that  the  county  author- 

ic8  had  no  right  to  lay  out  a  road  through  an  incorporated  village  ? 

A,   Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Would  you,  as  an  attorney,  say  that  that  ruling  was  wrong? 

A.   I  never  considered  it,  and  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

Q.   If  you  w6re  judge,  would  you  not  decide  it  in  the  same  way? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  would.    It  would  be  really  two  roads,  if  a  piece 
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iVas  taken  out  of  the  middle,  and  I  d<»i't  think  that  two  roads  deecribed! 
as  one  would  be  good;  but  I  never  looked  it  up. 

Q.  And  the  objection  would  be  good  only  as  to  that  portion  which 
was  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  ?  i 

A.  I  must  be  excused  from  passing  upon  that  question.  If  I  hadj 
looked  it  up,  I  would  give  an  opinion  with  a  great  deal  of  pleaaure. 

Q.     Well,  as  you  expect  to  be  judge  after  Judge  Cox — 

A.     No,  I  don't,  although  I  would  like  to  hfive  it. 

Q.     Well,  are  you  not  a  candidate  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  candidate.  If  you  mean  that| 
I  would  like  to  have  it  in  case  there  was  a  vacancy,  I  am,  and  otherwia^ 
I  am  not.  ,  j 

Q.  You  have  had  recommendations  gotten  up  and  presented  hjfi 
yourself  or  by  your  friends  to  the  Governor  for  that  position  ?  *      ] 

A.  I  have  never  got  up  any,  and  not,  to  my  knowledge,  have  mVj 
friends. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  your  friends  have  not,  with  your  knowledge 
presented  recommendations  to  the  Governor  for  you  to  be  appointed 
judge  after  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     They  have  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  you  can  recollect  that  evening  thstj 
makes  you  think  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  that  time  ?  J 

A.  5^0,  that  was  not  the  principal  thing;  his  general  appearance  led{ 
me  to  believe  that  he  was  intoxicated.  1 

Q.  Now,  what  was  it  about  his  general  appearance  that  led  you  taj 
believe  it?  i 

A.     I  have  told  vou  several  times  that  I  cannot  describe  it.  I 

Q.    You  cannot;  you  cannot  give  us  any  particulars? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  can;  no,  sir.  | 

Q»  Did  he  misbehave  in  any  particular  form,  shape  or  manner  on  tha 
bench  ?  J 

A.  I  wonld  not  say  that  he  misbehaved,  but  he  behaved  differenll 
fri)ni  what  he  does  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.     How  did  he  misbehave  then  ? 

A.     I  have  told  you  several  times  I  could  not  describe  his  appearanae.^ 

Q.     You  cannot  describe  his  behavior  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.     You  cannot?    A.     No,  sir.  ( 

Q.     Did  he  say  anything  out  of  the  way  ? 

A.  He  talked  more  and  and  talked  differently  than  he  usually  talked| 
T  cannot  give  his  language. 

Q.     Did  he  interrupt  the  attorneys  ? 
.  A.     I  think  he  did  a  few  times. 

Q.  Did  he  do  it  any  more  than  he  always  does  when  you  aigue  n 
point  before  him  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did  more,  yes,  sir. 

Q  The  jury  was  sitting  right  by,  were  they  not,  during  that  arguments 
Tlie  jury  were  called  in  the  evening;  and  sat  there  in  their  seats  an^ 
listened  to  the  arguments  ?  j 

A.     1  think  so;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  was  he  in  such  condition  that  anybody  could  have  notioe4 
it  in  the  court  room  who  had  known  him  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  how  others  might  have  thought  of  him,  bu:^  I 
thought  it  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  intoxicated. 
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Q.  You  were  not  positively  of  it  at  that  time ;  it  was  simply  an  opinion 
on  your  mind  that  it  was  so. 

A.    I  didn't  see  him  drink,  but  that  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  didn't  smell  his  breath,  or  didn't  know  that  he  had  been 
ilnnking? 

A.    No,  I  didn't  get  near  enough  to  smell  his  breath. 

Q.    I  desire  you  to  answer  my  question  in  regard  to  whether  or  not 
,  his  condition  was  such  that  evening  in  court,  that  almost  any    person 
could  have  noticed  and  observed  it, — ^that  it  was  observable? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  what  others'  opinions  might  be, 
hat  I  thought  it  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Then,  in  3'our  opinion,  the  intoxication  showed  itself  in  such  a 
,wiy  that  no  person  could  have  &iled  to  notice  it;  that  is  what  I  mean, 
ttittii  was  clearly  noticeable  ? 

A.  I  think  anv  man  acxauainted  with  him  would  notice  it;  yes,  sir, 
I  do.  " 

Q.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  judge  was  drunk  at  tliat  time. 
Kow,  in  your  opinion,  was  he  anv  worse  or  less  so  than  he  was  on  the 
]»evioas  occasion  you  have  testihed  to  ? 

A.    Which  previous  occasion? 

Q.  You  have  only  testified  to  one — ^no,  excuse  me,  the  St.  Peter  busi- 
:negs,  I  mean? 

A.  Well,  I  should  think  there  was  not  much  difference,  but  he  wan 
t  little  more  intoxicated  the  last  time,  but  not  much  different. 

Q.    The  last  time?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  little  more  intoxicated  the  last  time  in  the  Dingier  ca^e 
tiuui  he  was  in  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  case  ? 

A.    I  should  think  a  little  more. 

Q.  WeU,  now,  how  is  it  compared — well,  I  don't  need  to  ask  you 
about  New  Ulm,  because  you  said  you  couldn't  notice  anything  except 
bk own  remarks.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  that  anyway,  how  his  drunken 
condition  at  this  time  in  the.  Dingier  case  compared  with  his  condition 
it  the  time  the  Gezike  case  wag  tried  ? 

A.    I  think  his  apparent  drunkenness  was  greater  the  last  time. 

A.    In  the  8t.  Peter  case?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Under  article  seven  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

The  President.    Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Dunn  ?       . 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Did  you  attend  the  district  court  in  May. 
ISO,  of  Brown  county  ?  , 

A.    I  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  PREsmENT.    Upon  what  charge  is  this? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  is  upon  article  eight. 

Q.    At  the  time  the  case  of  McCormick  vs.  Kelley  was  tried  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.    That  was  the  general  term  of  Brown  county,  held  in  May,  1880. 

Who  were  the  attorneys  on  that  case  ? 

A.  Mr.  lind,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiflF;  myself  upon  the  part  of 
Ae  defendant. 

Q»    Hofw  long  did  the  case  last  ? 

A.    A  part  of  two  days. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  both  days,  or  only  one  day  ? 

A.  He  was  into^cated  I  think  on  both  days,,  but  not  as  much  the 
fiirt  day  as  the  second.  , 
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^ .  did  give  the  instruction  or  not.    For  Boine  reason  be  could  not  get 

'  Judge  to  rule  on  it,  whether  he  gave  th^  instruction  or  not.  And 
he  called  me  out  and  said  that  he  would  not  go  on.  He  says :  *' 
see  the  Judge  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  on  with  the  settleiA^^nt 
this  case,  and  I  want  to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  when  I 
through  ;  and  I  won't  go  on."  He  says  :  "  If  you  won't  consent  to  i1 
am  going  to  tell  the  Judge  just  What  the  reason  is,  but  I  don't  like| 
do  it ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  consent."  And  I  told  him,  as  far 
was  concerned,  I  was  willing  if  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Pierce  Were 
ing.    We  called  them  out  and  they  consented  to  it. 

Q.    Then  the  i-eason  the  case  was  not  settled  then  was  on  account  | 
the  Judge  being  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  reason  ?      A.     None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.     Had  it  not  been  for  that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could 
been  argued  and  the  case  settled? 

A.    Yes  that  was  our  intention  when  we  went  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  all  upon  that  article. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact  no  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
been  given  had  there  ? 
A.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.    You  knew  nothing  about  a  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  new 
having  been  given  ? 

A,     I  have  no  definite  recollection  about  it. 
.  Q.    You  don't  know  that  there  was  any  understanding  that  there 
to  be  an  argument  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  at  the  time ;  it  is  nj 
customary  is  it? 

A.     It  is  not  the  customary  way  unless  done  by  stipulation :  it 
often  done  by  stipulation. 
Q.    That  case  contained  about  140  or  150  folios  didn't  it? 

It  was  a  long  case  ;  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  folios. 

Had  you  any  books  there? 

Any  law  books  ?    I  don't  think  I  had;  I  don't  recoUet  about  i1 

Had  Mr.  Pierce  any,  do  you  knpw? 

Well,  I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Had  Judge  Wilson  any  that  you  remember  at  that  time? 

I  didn't  see  any;  we  didn't  get  far  enough. 

Judge  Wilson  don't  live  in  St.  Peter  does  he  ? 

No,  sir. 

You  don't  live  at  St.  Peter,  nor  Mr.  Pierce?    A.    No. 

In  fact  none  of  the  attorneys  lived  at  St.  Pet^r  ? 

None  of  them. 

You  didn't  see  that  any  of  them  had  any  law  books  with  the 
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I  don't  recollect  that  they  had. 

When  the  motion  for  new  trial  was  heard  didn't  Judge  Wi] 
have  about  a  hundred  law  books  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  had  that  number,  but  I  think  quite  a  noml 
He  had  a  room  at  the  hotel.     I  suppose  he  left  his  books  there  if  he 
any.    I  don't  know  whether  he  had  or  not. 
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Q.    The  managers  tried  to  ^et  out  of  you  that  court  was  opexi  ther« 

tiuil  time;  was  there  anything  about  opening  court  at  all;    wasa't  the 
le  thing  an  informal  matter? 

A.    There  was  no  formal  opening  of  court  there,  no,  sir. 

Q-    There  was  no  clerk  or  sheriff  there  ?        A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    No  officers  cf  the  court  at  all  except  the  Judge  himself. 

A.    None.    Unless  you  consider  the  attorneys  officers. 

Q.    Now  this  whole  affair  took  place  in  the  parlor  of  the  Nicollet 

oufle  did  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  whole  matter  was  an  informal  affair  ?    That  is  to  say 
you  were  trying  to  agree  between  yourselves  and  see  if   you  couldn't 
5  to  the  amendnfients  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    And  anything  we  couldn't  agree  to  we  would  refer  to  the 
Judge. 

Q.    The  Judge  did  settle  several  of  them  didn't  he  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    Didn't  he  as  a  matter  of  fact  settle  all  of  them  except  the  last  one 
m  regard  to  that  question  of  the  charge  ? 

;    A.    No,  that  wasn't  the  last  question.    There  were  other  proposed 
amendment  as  we  went  through. 

Q.    Wasn't  that  the  only  thing  when  you  left? 

A.    No,  I  dont  think  it  was. 

Q.  He  settled  all  those  you  couldn't  agree  upon  right  there  in  the 
parlor  ? 

A.     xes. 
'^  Q.    Now  when  you  came  to  these  knotty  questions  about  the  charge 
iia't  it  a  fact  that  you  said  you  believed  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  got  some- 
tting  in  there  that  was  stated  to  be  charged  at  your  request  ? 

A.     JL  es* 

Q.    And  you  kicked  ? 

A.    Yes,  and  my  amendment  proposed  to  strike  it  out. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Wilson  proposea  to  put  it  on  the  Judge,  and  then  the 
Jtidge  kicked  ? 

A.  Well,  we  all  said  that  we  made  no  such  request  or  anything 
19ceit;then  Judge  Wilson  says:  "I  withdraw  that  part, — that  it  was 
given  at  your  request, —  and  state  that  the  Judge  gave  it  at  his  own 
motion." 

Q.    Then  J\idge  Cox  kicked  didn't  he? 

A.  WeD,  he  didn't  get  Judge  Cox  to  give  any  definite  ruling  about 
it 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Cox  say  that  he  had  given  no  such  charge  and 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  any  case  of  that  kind  until  he  had  exam- 
ined his  minutes  of  his  charge  that  he  had  at  the  office  ? 

A.  I  didn't  hear  him  say  anything  abput  any  minutes  at  that  time, 
his  language  was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  ^^  why,  all  these  gentlemen 
ttj  they  didn't  give  that  "  and  Judge  Wilson  says,  "  very  well,  Judge,  I 
hare  withdrawn  that  part  of  it;  I  say  you  gave  it  of  your  own  motion; 
did  you  give  it  or  did  you  not  give  it?  "  and  then  Judge  Cox  went  on 
mm!  said  something  like  this:  ^Hhat  he  did  not  wish  to  make  himself 
ndiculous  before  the  supreme  court,"  but  wouldn't  say  whether  he  gave 
..it  or  didn't  give  it. 

Q.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  taken  out,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  .  No,  it  was  not  taken  out.    When  we  came  on  finally  and  settled 
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A.    I  discovered  it  at  the  time  he  gave  it. 

Q.    You  were  the  party  that  was  beat  in  that  case? 

A.    Not  before  Judge  Cox. 

Q»    Well,  you  were  beaten  in  the  supreme  court? 

Ai    Yes;  I  was  beat  in  the  supreme  court. 

Q«    A  moticMi  for  a  new  trial  was  made  in  that  case  before  Judge  Cox? 

A.    Yes,  but  I  didn't  make  it. 

Q.    Mr.  Lipd  made  one?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  in  the  brief  before  Judge  Cox,  that  you  presented  upon 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial — was  that  poftit  touched  at  all  by  hisu  ? 

A.  I  didn't  touch  upon  it;  it  was  in  my  favor.  The  ruling  he  gav» 
was  too  far  in  my  favor;  I  should  not  probably  object  to  it. 

Q.    Now,  was  that  point  raised  by  Mr.  Lina? 

A.    On  the  argument  before  Judge  Cox? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  he  spoke  in  his  brief,  in  regard  to  its  being  contEadictoiy 
and  not  clear,  not  enlightening  the  jury. 

Q.     Did  you  answer  it  at  all?    A.     Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.    In  your  brief  before  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  re'collect  that  t  cited  an  authority  that  if  instructions  were  not 
sufficiently  clear  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  court  to  ity  and  request  it  to  be  made  clear.  I  might  have  said  8om<^ 
thing  more;  I^oh't  recollect  what  the  brief  was. 

Q.  Was  iHeie  anything  said  at  all  in  Mr.  Lind's  briefs  about  inoon- 
sistency  ? 

A.  I  could- not  say;  I  am  not  clear  enough;  I  don't  recollect;  I  re- 
member more  in  regard  to  my  own  brief  than  I  do  Mr.  Lind's. 

Q.  Can  you  identify  your  brief  and  Mr.  Lind's,  if  I  get  .them  up 
here? 

A.     I  could  identify  my  own,  and  I  think  Mr.  Lind's,  too. 

Mr.  Arctandkr.  Do  you  expect  to  get  through  with  this  witnesB 
to-day,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  you. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  wanted  to  send  for  the  brief  that  I  have  at  the 
hotel,  and  have  the  witness  identify  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Our  examination  of  him  will  be  very  short  and 
it  depends  upo&  the  length  of  your  cross-examination,  when  you  get 
through  with  him. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  will  resume  the  examination. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  your  brief  to  the  supreme  court,  you  stated 
that  there  was  not  necessarily  any  conflict  between  the  first  inBtructioni 
of  the  court,  given  at  the  defendant's  request,  and  the  first  instructiott 
givcA  at  plaintiff's  reauest? 

A.     I  said  that,  ana  still  say  it. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  claim  that  there  was  necessarily  any  conflict  b^ 
tween  them  ?  "  i 

A.     Not  necessarily. 

Q.    Between  the  ones  that  we  have  been  speaking  about? 

A.  Between  the  ones  given  at  Mr.  Lind's  request  and  the  one  given; 
at  my  own  request,  there  is  not  necessarily,  in  my  judgment,  anyi 
conflict. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  upoA^ 
that?  j 

A.    I  don't  understand  that  the  supreme  court  expressed  any  opinifll 
upon  that 
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it  waa  really  to  accommodate  you  attorneys  that  he  went  in  there; 
did'nt  Bay  anything  about  not  knowing  anything  about  your    com- 


A.  WeU,  I  said  I  had  spoken  to  the  Judge  a  few  days  before  to  call 
■B  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  case  was  coming  on« 
f^Q.    Was  tiiat'when  he  went  up  to  New  Ulm,  when  he  went  out  shoot- 

A.    I  saw  hiiji  at  New  Ulm;  I  don't  know  where  he  was  going. 
[  Q.    Well,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  was  going  out 
|l  a  hunt  there  at  that  time  when  you  spoke  to  him  ? 
[a.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it.     He  goes  out  to  hunt  frequently 
lid  very  likely  :I  saw  him  on  such  an  occasion. 

\  Q.    uo  you  remember  of  his  tiaking  a  trip  at  that  time  over  to  Sibley 
cranty?  / 

A.  No  I  dofit  know  anything  about  where  he  went.  I  saw  him  at 
jfew  Ulm  at  th^  time. 

Q.    Don't  yoti  remember  that  you  asked  him  at  that  time  how  many 
jldpeB  he  had  sl^ot  ? 
6  A.    No.  : 

^  Q.    Meaning  prairie  chickens  ? 

i .  A.    No,  I  doij't  remember  saying  that,  but  very  likely  I  did. 
;  Q.    Now  as  I  understand  you,  the  whole  of  this  matter  was  but  of 
Rmrt;  it  was  an  informal  coming  together  of  counsel  and  court  In  the 
kotel  parlor  theie  to  have  this  business  dispatched,  and  for  the  a;Q^omo- 
^OQ  of  the  attorneys,  so  that  they  could  get  home  ?  ;^ 

A    It  was  out  of  court  just  the  same  as  ihe  settlement  of  any  ''case  I 

ever  had  to  do  with.  ; 

^-Q. .  At  the  time  you  told  Judge  Cox  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  set- 
ent  of  the  case,  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  was  it  ? 

A.     X  es. 

Q.    You  dont  know  where  he  was  going  at  that  time? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Didn't  he  at  that  time  tell  you  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip 

~  and  that  he  didn't  know  whether  he  could  be  back  or  not  at  that 
? 

A    I  dont  reCoUect  that  he  did.     But  then  it  is  quite  possible.  ' 

Q.    Now,  what  was  the  matter  of  his  face  that  morning  of  the  6th  of 
iii^st,  if  anything;  was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  face  ? 

A.    Why,  I  don't  know  of  an vthing  in  particular.     I  thought  he  look- 
id  as  if  he  was  spreeing  it  a  little;  I  can't  describe  the  looks  of  the  man. 
:  Q.    As  if  he  was  spreeing  or  had  been  spreeing  it  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  difi'erence;  I  can't  tell  very 

L  Q.    There  wasn't  anything  peculiar  about  his  face  that  you  can  re- 

pember  now  ? 

I    A    I  couldnt  describe  it. 

I   Q.    Didnt  notice  that  red. scar  around  here? 

A.    I  didn't  see  any  scars  at  all  on  his  face. 

Q.    Can  you  see  any  difference  in  his  face  now  from  what  it  was  then? 
•  A    I  don't  think  he  looks  just  the  same  now  as  then.    But  I  can't 
''scribe  the  difference. 

Q.    You  never  saw  him  until  yesterday  unless  he  had  a  beard  that 
Mched  down  to  his  shoulders,  did  you  ? 

A   WeU  he  weaiB  a  beard  the  most  of  the  time.    But  I  don't  koow 


aB  I  ever  siiw  him  shaved;  I  have  seen  him  shaved  down  over  his 
But  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  shave  on  the  side  of  his  face  before. 

Q.    Now  is,  there  any  other  difference  in  his  face  as  it  is  now  and 
was  then,  except  the  difference  of  the  beard? 

A.     1  think  the  expression  is  different,  yes. 

Q.    Well  now  wherein  was  it  different? 

A,     I  can't  describe  it;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  the  matter  with  his  eyes  ? 

A.     Did  not,  no. 

Q.    Or  with  his  hair?    A.     No,  I  didn't  notice  about  his  hair  at 

Q.     bid  you  notice  anything  in  his  actions  ? 

A...  Well  he  appeared  to  be  intoxicated.     I  couldn?t  describe  it, 

Q,    Could  he  walk  ?    A.    Oh,  he  could  walk. 

Q.     Could  he  walk  straight?    A.     For  anything  I  know. 

Q.     !He  wasn't  hilarious,  or  singing,  or  raising  "old  nick  ?" 

A.     I  didn't  hear  any  singing;  no. 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  hilariousness  about  him  ? 

A.     Nothing  that  I  recollect  of  now. 

Q.    Now  you  know  that  every  man  has  certain  peculiarities  when- 
is  intoxicated,  that  some  sing  and  some  cry,  some  dance,  some  tell 
ries,  some  want  to  drink  every  five  minutes;  now  was  there  anytl 
peculiar  about  the  Judge  that  you  noticed  at  that  time? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  I  could  describe  anything;  it  is  difKcalt  to 
cribe  the  appearance  of  an  intoxicated  man. 

Q.    You  have  seen  the  Judge  when  he  has  been. intoxicated — wh( 
you  was  sure  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Often — often.     (Laughter.) 

Q.     Now,  was  there  any  peculiarities  during  such  times,  in   his 
tions  that  you  saw  at  this  time,  that  you  can  remember? 

A.     t  think  there  was,  yes. 

Q.     What' were  they  ? 

A.    I  can't  describe  it.     I  can't  describe  it  at  any  time, 

Q.    Did  you  feee  him  drink  any  during  that  time  ? 

A.    Not  a  drop. 

Q.     Now  there  wasn't  anything  unusual  in  hia  actions, — ^nothing 
about  his  actions  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

A.     Nothing  wild,  no. 

Q.    Nothing  sleepy  or  drowsy. 

A.     No,  I  didn't  notice  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  stated  that  this  was  out  of  court;  I  don't  know  whel 
you  meant  to  be  understood  that  this  was  not  a  proceeding  in  court  f 

A.     It  was  an  ordinary  settlement  of  a  case. 

Q.    -Then  you  mean  it  was  not  a  regular  or  special  term.     A.     Yea. 

Q.    But  it  was  a  proceeding  in  court  and  before  the  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  the  court  is  always  open  for  any  business  of  that  kind» 

Q.     It  was  a  regular  proceeding  of  the  District  Court? 

A.    Yes,  in  a  sense. 

Q.     Of  which  the  judge  had  had  notice,  had  he? 

A.  I  had  spoken  to  the  judge  about  it.  As  I  said,  I  wasn't  ^e  attoc^ 
ney  of. record, — Mr.  Thompson  was  the  attorney  of  record,  and  tiii*^^ 
matter  in  regard  to  time  had  been  arranged  for  him  and  not  for  me. 

Q.    At  what  time  had  you  spoken  to  the  Judge  about  it  ? 

•Ai    A  few  days  before,  but  I  doa!t  remember  juc^  whfld  Hmmxa.  • 
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Q.    The  mere  &ct  that  you  cant  describe  this  intoxication  is  because 
Ihe  &ct  that  you  can't  frame  it  into  words.     Is  that  the  idea  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

You  can't  frame  into  words  the  appearance  of  an  intoxicated 

I  can't  do  it  unless  it  is  very  great. 

You  had  seen  the  Judge  before  and  knew  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

That  was  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    There  is  a  witness  who  has  been  examined  as 
the  other  charges,  by  whom  I  desire  to  identify  the  filings  upon  a 
iper  which   has  already  been  identified;  it  will  take  but  a  moment. 

desire  to  recall  Mr.  Lewis,  as  he  desires  to  go  home  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks  (to  Mr.  Ijcwis,  who  had  been  re-called)  : 
Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  senate  with  regard  to  the  paper  that  you 
M  in  your  hand,  what  the  contents  of  it  are. 
A.    It  is  the  case  in  the  action  between  Albricht  and  Long;  the  set- 


Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    We  desire  to  show  by  the  ^vitness  that  the  paper 

filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  filed  by  the  clerk  of 

District  Court,  before  it  was  actually  certified  by  the  Judge;  and 

it  was  certified  by  the  Judge  in  October,  or  November,  whereas  the 

show  that  it  was  filed  in  the  court  in  June,  or  months  previous. 

TeSon't  offer  the  document  in  evidence;  it  has  been  identified  alj:eady 

"  exhibit  one." 

Q.    Do  you   know   of   your    own  knowledge  about  the  time  when 

paper  was  served  ? 
A.    1  wasn't  present,  but  I  know  when  I  sent  it  to  him  to  be  signed. 
Q.    By  whom  ?    A.     By  Mr.  Ix>ng,  the  defendant. 
Q.    That  is  S.  W.  Long?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q-    Late  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  county  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.    State  at  what  time  it  was,  relatively,  to  the  filings  upon  the 
iper? 

A.    It  WBS  in  the  October  following. 
(1.    From  what  place  did  you  take  the  papers  to  have  them  sent  to 

Judge? 
A    Perhaps  it  will  save  some  questioning  if  I  say  this:    That  Mr. 
lell  and  I  had  made  up  the  case  and  agreed  to  it  in  May,  and  in 
ly  we  took  it  by  motion,  over  to  Judge  Cox  to  have  him  sign  and  eer- 
ie it.     In  June  sometime,  a  month  afterwards,  he  sent  back  all  the 
OT  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Waseca  county,  as  he  notified  me  by 
~  card.    Up  to  that  time  this  paper  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
clerk  of  court  till  Judge  Cox  sent  them  to  him  in  June,  1879.     I 
it  then  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  get  them,  and  I  found  that  they 
been  filed  by  the  clerk.     I  borrowed  them  from  the  clerk  then,  or 
>rtly  afterwards,  and  took  the  proceedings  in  the  mandamus  case. 
Q.    Was  the  filing  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  made,  then,  prior 
ti)e  time  that  he  signed  the  case  ? 

A    I  can't  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  that  was  on  there  at  that 
le.    If  the  filing  was  made  at  the  date  it  purports  to  be,  then  it  was 
prior  to  the  time  when  he  signed  it. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Abctander. 

Did  you  take  it  back  again  to  the  clerk  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
■  51 
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Q.    Did  the  Judge  send  it  to  you  ? 

A  I  sent  Mr.  Long,  in  October,  after  the  mandamuB  in  the  fiupre^ 
court  came  out,  to  St.  Peter  with  that  paper,  to  have  it  signed.  4 
brought  it  back  to  me  signed,  and  I  gave  it  then  to  the  clerk.  Mr.  hm^ 
brought  it  back  to  me  signed.  '  i 

Q.    Are  you  positive  of  that? 

A.  I  am  positive  of  that  fact.  I  did  not  see  it  signed,  but  I  gav» j 
to  him  unsigned  and  he  brought  it  back  signed. 

Q.  You  say  you  sent  it  up  there  to  be  signed;  that  was  in  pursuaac 
of  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court, — that  he  should  simply  sign  H 
name  to  it,  was  it  not? 

A.    That  was  in  pui*suance  to  that  mandate. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  to  settle  any  case  at  that  time/C 
to  act  upon  the  case,  but  simply  to  sign  it? 

A.  I  understood  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court  was  that  h 
should  sign  it,  as  of  May,  some  date. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  object  to  this.  We  simply  called  t| 
witness  to  identify  that  the  paper  wasn't  signed  by  the  Judge  until  aftj 
the  filings"  were  made  upon  the  back  of  them.  This  is  not  a  crosB-exaa 
ination  to  the  matter  that  we  called  out,  and  we  therefore  object.         ! 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  we  have  no  more  questions. 

On  motion  the  court  took  a  recess  till  2:30  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Senate  met  at  2:30  o'clock  p.  m.;  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Senator  Adams  offered  the  folowing  resolution: 

Resolved,  That,  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachmefij 
closes  its  session  this  p.  m.  it  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Tuesdaj 
January  17th,  1882. 

Senator  Wilson  gave  notice  of  debate,  and  the  resolution  went  ofi| 
under  the  rules.  I 

Senator  Campbell  moved  that  when  the  Senate  adjourn  it  adjourn  1 
Tuesday  next  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called  fcf 

And  the  roU'being  called,  there  were  yeas  10,  and  navs  13,  as  foUofUl 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  :— 

Messrs.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Campbell.  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Join 
igon  R.  B.  Officer,  Shaller,  Shalleen  and  Simmons.  ' 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were: — 

Messrs.  Case,  Castle,  Hinds,  Johnson  A.  M.,  McCrea,  McLAUghlin,  Mil 
ler,  Perkins,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

So  the  motion  was  lost.  ! 

B.  F.  WEBBER. 

Cross-examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  that  you  have  beei 
referring  to,  a  rule  promulgated  by  Judge  Cox.  as  Judge  of  that  distrid 
that  no  business  but  ex  parte  business  would  be  heard  out  of  courts  «i 
cept  orders  to  show  cause  which  were  returnable  at  general  or  specdi 
terms  ? 

A.     There  was  an  order  of  that  kind,  but  whether  it  was  in  existeno 
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that  time  I  don't  know.    He  gave  me  one  personally,  and  sent  me 
fUier  by  i|iail,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that. 

Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  at  that  time,  and  prior  to  it,  he  had  estab- 
led  certain  special  terms  in  the  counties  of  Brown,  Lyon  and  Nicollet 
the  hearing  of  all  that  kind  of  business  ? 

r  could  not  say  as  to  the  times.     He  established  regular  special 
s,  but  I  could  not  tell  when  they  were  established. 
This  time  that  you  were  down  there  was  not  at  the  time  of  one  of 
tenoB  for  Nicollet  county,  was  it  ? 
I  think  it  was  not. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  will  now  examine  the  witness  as  to  another 
,nt. 
Mr.  Arctander.    To  what  article  will  this  evidence  relate  ? 

.  Manager  Dunn.    To  article  VII. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Webber,  being  at  the  district  court  on  the 
day  of  December,  1879,  at  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  at 
time  a  road  apx)eal  case,  entitled  Dingley  vs.  The  County  Commis- 
ere,  was  being  tried? 
Yes,  I  was  there. 
Q.   In  St.  Peter?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.   Was  Judge  Cox  holding  court  there  at  that  time  ? 
A.    He  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Q.    Do  you  recollect  the  trial  of  one  cast*  in  which  one   Dingley  was 

tiff  and  the  county  commissioners  were  defendants  ? 
A.    I  recollect  the  trial  of  several  road  appeals;  I   didn't  know  the 
llant  except  one;  Henry  Miller  was  the  one  I  knew,  but  the  others 
'  'tknow. 

Q.   Who  were  the  attomerys  in  those  cases  ? 

A.   Mr.  Lind  was  the  attorney  upon  the  part  of  the  appellant,  and 
.  R.  Davis  was  the  attorney  upon  the  part  of  the  county,  or  county 
issioners. 
.   Do  you  remember  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  that  time  as  to 
fttv  or  inebriety  ? 
A 'I  do. 

Will  vou  state  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  that 
e? 

In  my  opinion  the  Judge  was  intoxicated. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  I^add  present  at  that  term  ? 

A.   Mr.  Ladd  was  present  a  part  of  the  time,  perhaps  all  of  the  time, 
^collect  of  his  being  there  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.   How  many  days  during  that  term,  if  more  than  this  one,  was  the 
tige  intoxicated? 

A.   I  don't  recollect  of  his  being  intoxicated  when  he  was  attending 
official  duties,  except  on  the  trial  of  those  cases. 
0-  Was  that  more  than  one  day  ? 

A.   I  think  it  was  only  one  day,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.     I 
"n't  interested  in  those  oases. 

I-   Did  you  see  him  intoxicated  during  that  term,  when  he  was  not 

»n  the  bench  ? 
A.  I  did. 

ft   Where  was  he? 

A.  At  the  hotel  where  I  boarded,  and  where,  I  guess,  he  took  his 
and  I  guess  boarded  there. 
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Q.     Do  you  know  whether  he  drank  any  intoxkating  liqaois, 
A.     I  do  not.     I  didnt  see  him  drink  any. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

i 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  at  this  term  the  judge  held  court  only  the  ftTst  tw 
days  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  days,  but  he  hA 
until  a  certain  criminal  case  came  on  that  he  was  interested  in  as  attof 
ney  and  couldn't  try. 

Q,    You  wouldn't  swear  whether  it  was  two  days  or  not. 

A.     No,  I  wouldn't  swear  positively  as  to  that. 

Q.     What  is  your  impression  as  to  it. 

A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  two  days,  but  I  am  not  oerlafi 
about  it,  or  a  part  of  two  days  at  least. 

Q.  Then  Judge  Dickinson  came  and  took  charge  of  the  court,  did  b 
not,  to  try  that  case? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

Q.     How  many  days  was  he  there  ?  i 

A.  I  don't  know;  I  did  not  stay.  I  went  down  to  attend  a  trial  tim 
I  had  myself,  and  I  remained  there  until  these  criminal  cases  came  oa 
and  I  found  they  were  goin^  to  be  so  long  that  my  case  couldn't  cam 
on  at  that  time,  and  I  went  home  and  came  down  again. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  after  Judge  Dickinson  had  started  in  and  talm 
charge  of  the  term  that  you  claim  you  saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated,  outsidk 
of  the  Court  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  that,  whether  it  was  or  not;  I  doi^ 
know. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  that  it  was  during  any  of  the  two  days  thil 
Judge  Cox  held  court  ?  I 

A.     No,  sir.  I 

Q.  At  this  time  when  you  supposed,  I  think  you  said,  that  he  wn 
intoxicated,  or  thought  that  he  was  mtoxicated        ?  i 

A.     In  my  opinion,  I  said. 

Q.     In  your  opinion  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.     Now,  what  time  was  it, in  the  daytime  or  evening?  i 

A.  I  thought  he  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during 
the  day,  but  more  in  the  evening. 

Q.     More  in  the  evening? 

A.     Yes,  more  in  the  evening. 

Q.     What  was  done  that  evening  ? 

A.  Among  the  things  that  were  done  was  a  motion  of  Mr.  Land's  tfl 
set  aside  the  proceedings  of  the  county  commissioners  on  account  of  thf 
want  of  jurisdiction,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Lind  had  discov- 
ered that  the  proposed  road  ran  through  what  was  at  one  time  an  incor- 
porated  city,  the  city  of  Redstone. 

Q.  [Interrupting.]  Then  to  make  a  long  story  short,  what  WH 
pending  that  evening,  among  other  thii^,  was  a  motion  to  reverse  tbt 
order  of  the  county  commissioners  laying  out  the  road  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  in  the  afternoon  that  you  thought  Judge  Cox  WM 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A*    I  think  it  was. 
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Q.    It  was  in  the  court,  while  he  was  holding  court,  in  the  afternoon? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  was. 

|Q.    In  the  early  or  latter  port  of  the  afternoon  ? 

My  impression  is  in  the  latter  part,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
>ut  that. 

But  in  the  forenoon  you  didn't  notice  anything? 
I  couldn't  say  definitely  as  to  time. 
You  don't  remember  noticing  it  in  the  forenoon  ? 
No,  I  don't  know  that  I  did.     I  noticed  it  during  the  trial,  but  I 
lid  not  say  as  to  what  time. 

Your  recollection  now  is  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  near  the  lat- 
part  of  the  afternoon  session,  that  is  your  best  recollection,  that  you 
him  on  that  day  before  the  evening,  while  that  motion  was  being 
led? 

I  don't  have  a  distinct  recollection  in  regard  to  that.     I  recollect 

^e  evening  distinctly,  but  as  to  the  other  time  I  can't  say  distinctly. 

Did  the  Judge  decide  that  case  there  in  the  evening  ? 

He  attempted  to  decide  it,  and  in  some  respects  unsatisfactorily 

^Mr.  lind,  and  Mr.  Land  requested  that  he  suspend  proceedings  until 

foUowing  morning,  and  he  did  so. 

And  the  next  morning  he  gave  his  decision  without  any  further 
iment  ? 

I  think  I  was  not  in  there  when  he  gave  his  decision  in  the 
mg. 

You  were  not  in  there  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Now,  at  that  time  in  the  evening,  what  did  he  do,  how  did  he  act 
^t  led  you  to  believe  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

I  don't  think  I  could  describe  his  appearance.  I  recollect  more 
It  I  formed  the  opinion  that  time  that  he  was  intoxicated  than  I  do  as 
Ihow  he  acted,     it  is  very  difficult  for  me,  at  least,  to  describe  his  ac- 

Well,  was  there  anything  particularly  out  of  the  way  with  him — 
particular  action  of  his,  or  language,  or  anything  ? 
.    I  don't  recollect  his  language.    The  way  he  seemed  inclined  to 
le  on  that  motion  was,  to  hold  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lind  good  as  to  the 
lion  which  went  through  Redstone,  and  to  leave  the  balance  of  the 
the  two  ends  of  the  road,  to  stand  as  ordered  by  the  county  com- 
loners. 
Now,  did  you  believe  that  he  was  drunk  from  that  ruling  ? 
[A.    Yes,  sir. 

Will  you  state  to  the  senate  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox,  if  he  was 
judge  that  presided  at  that  term? 

He  was  the  judge  that  presided  at  that  term,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
lung  the  trial  of  that  case  he  wis  inoxicated. 

Not  that  alone;  no,  sir;  his  general  appearance. 
Now,  that  Redstone  was  an  incorporated  village,  was  it  not? 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

And  that  was  the  point  raised  in  the  case,  that  the  county  author- 
had  no  right  to  lay  out  a  road  through  an  incorporated  village  ? 
,    Yes,  sir;  it  was. 
Would  you,  as  an  attorney,  say  that  that  ruling  was  wrong? 
I  never  considered  it,  and  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 
If  you  were  judge,  would  you  not  decide  it  in  the  same  way? 
I  don't  thin&  I  would.    It  would  be  really  two  roads,  if  a  piece 
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"^as  taken  out  of  the  middle,  and  I  don't  think  that  two  roads  described 
as  one  would  be  good;  but  I  never  looked  it  up. 

Q.  And  the  objection  would  be  good  only  as  to  that  portion  which 
was  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  ? 

A.  I  must  be  excused  from  passing  upon  that  question.  If  I  had 
looked  it  up,  I  would  give  an  opinion  witn  a  great  deal  of  pleajsure. 

Q.     Well,  as  you  expect  to  be  judge  after  Judge  Cox — 

A.     No,  I  don't,  although  I  would  like  to  hfive  it. 

Q.     Well,  are  you  not  a  candidate  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  candidate.  If  you  mean  that 
1  would  like  to  have  it  in  case  there  was  a  vacancy,  I  am,  and  otherwise 
1  am  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  recommendations  gotten  up  and  presented  by 
yourself  or  by  your  friends  to  the  Governor  for  that  position  ? 

A.  I  have  never  got  up  any,  and  not,  to  my  knowledge,  have  my 
friends. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  your  friends  have  not,  with  your  knowledge^ 
presented  recommendations  to  the  Governor  for  you  to  be  appointed 
judge  after  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     They  have  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  you  can  recollect  that  evening  that 
makes  you  think  that  Judge  C'ox  was  intoxicated  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  that  was  not  the  principal  thing;  his  general  appearance  led 
me  to  V>elieve  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  it  about  his  general  appearance  that  led  you  to 
believe  it? 

A.     I  have  told  you  several  times  that  I  cannot  describe  it. 

Q.     You  cannot;  you  cannot  give  us  any  particulars? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  can;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  misl>ehave  in  any  particular  form,  shape  or  manner  on  the' 
bench  ? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  he  misbehaved,  but  he  behaved  different 
from  what  he  does  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.     How  did  he  misbehave  then  ? 

A.     I  have  told  you  several  times  I  could  not  describe  his  appearanoe. 

Q.     You  cannot  describe  his  behavior  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.     You  cannot?    A.     No,  sir. 

y.     Did  he  say  anything  out  of  the  way  ? 

A.  He  talked  more  and  and  talked  differently  than  he  usually  talked, 
1  cannot  give  his  language. 

Q.     Did  he  interrupt  the  attorneys  ? 
.  A.     I  think  he  did  a  few  timeSi 

Q.  Did  he  do  it  any  more  than  he  always  does  when  you  argue  a 
point  before  him  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did  more,  yes,  sir. 

Q    The  jury  was  sitting  right  by,  were  they  not,  during  that  argument 
Tlie  jury  were  called  in  the  evening;  and  sat  there  in  their  seats  and* 
listened  to  the  arguments  ? 

A.     1  think  so;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  was  he  in  such  condition  that  anybody  could  have  noticed 
it  in  the  court  room  who  had  known  him  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  how  others  might  have  thought  of  him,  but  I 
thyught  it  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  intoxicated* 
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Q.    You  were  not  poeiti  vely  of  it  at  that  time ;  it  was  eimply  an  opinion 
<m  yoor  uiind  that  it  was  80. 
A.    I  didn't  see  him  drink,  bnt  that  was  my  opinion. 
Q.    You  didn't  smell  his  breath,  or  didn't  know  that  he  had  been 
drinking? 
A.    No,  I  didn't  get  near  enough  to  smell  his  breath. 
Q.    I  desire  you  to  answer  my  question  in  regard  to  whether  or  not 
:  his  condition  was  such  that  evening  in  court,  that  almost  any    person 
could  have  noticed  and  observed  it,-^that  it  was  observable? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  what  others'  opinions  might  be, 
:  but  I  thought  it  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  intoxication  showed  itself  in  such  a 
f  way  that  no  person  could  have  failed  to  notice  it;  that  is  what  I  mean, 
i  thatit  was  clearly  noticeable  ? 

I     A.     I  think  any  man  acquainted  with  him  would  notice  it;  yes,  sir, 
I  do. 

Q.    You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  Judge  was  drunk  at  that  time. 
Now,  in  your  opinion,  was  he  any  worse  or  less  so  than  he  was  on  the 
previous  occasion  you  have  testified  to  ? 
A.    Which  previous  occasion? 

Q.  You  have  only  testified  to  one — ^no,  excuse  me,  the  St.  Peter  busi- 
r  ncss,  I  mean? 

A.    Well,  I  should  think  there  was  not  much  difference,  but  he  wan 
a  litUe  more  intoxicated  the  last  time,  but  not  much  different. 
Q.    The  last  time?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  a  little  more  intoxicated  the  last  time  in  the  Dingier  case 
tiwii  he  was  in  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  case  ? 
A.    I  should  think  a  little  more. 

Q.    Well,  now,  how  is  it  compared — well,  I  don't  need  to  ask  you 
about  New  Ulm,  because  you  said  you  couldn't  notice  anything  except 
Us  own  remarks.    Well,  let  me  ask  you  that  anyway,  how  his  drunken 
condition  at  this  time  in  the.  Dingier  case  compared  with  his  condition 
at  the  time  the  Gezike  case  wa«  tried  ? 
A.    I  think  his  apparent  drunkenness  was  greater  the  last  time. 
A.    In  the  St.  Peter  case?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Under  article  seven?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
The  President.     Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Dunn  ?       . 
]ilr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  >Lanager  Dunn.     Did  you  attend  the  district  court  in  May. 
1880,  of  Brown  county  ?  , 

A.    I  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  President.    Upon  what  charge  is  this  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  is  upon  article  eight. 
Q.    At  the  time  the  case  of  McCormick  vs.  Kelley  was  tried  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.    That  was  the  general  term  of  Brown  county,  held  in  May,  188(). 
Who  were  the  attorneys  on  that  case  ? 

A.    Mr.  lAnd,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff;  myself  upon  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  .  . 

Q.    How  long  did  the  case  last  ? 
A.    A  part  of  two  days. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  both  days,  or  onlv  one  day  ? 
A.    He  waB  into^cated  I  think  on  both  ^ays,.  but  not  as  much  the 
fort  dav  as  the  second. 
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Q.  Had  he  been  drinking  to  your  knowledge  at  that  term  in  Nei 
Uhn? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  had  been  drinking  a  drop. 

Q.    Had  you  seen  him  intoxicated  on  the  street? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  have,  and  I  might  have,  but  I  don't  reed 
lect  about  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt  in  your  mind  about  his  intX>xication  at  tlui 
time  ? 

A.     I  have  no  doubt;  no,  sir. 

RE-CBOSS   EXAMINATION'. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  term  did  that  Kelly  case  commence  ? 

Q.  I  don't  know  but  it  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried,  to  the  b^rt  a 
my  recollection. 

A.     How  long  did  that  term  last  ? 

A.    I  iean't  tell  you;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.     When  did  tfie  term  commence  ? 

A.     I  don't  know;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    What  other  cases  were  tried  there  ?    A.     I  don't  remember  thiit 

Q.    What  case  was  tried  immediately  before  the  Kelly  case  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect.  | 

Q.  When  was  it  in  the  trial  of  the  Keller  case  that  you  first  noticedj 
or  thought  you  noticed,  the  apparent  intoxication  of  Judge  Cox? 

A.  1  couldn't  tell  you  the  precise  time,  but  it  was  during  the  fix^ 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  jury  were  empanelled  in  that  caaq 
whether  it  was  in  the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  in  the  forenoon,  but  I  wouldn't  say  for  cer- 
tain. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  entitled,  State  againfll 
Raschke,  tned  at  that  term  ?  i 

A.     I  think  I  recollect  the  case. 

Q.    You  don't  know  when  it  was  tried  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  tried  that  term.  I  remembel 
I  assisted  in  the  trial  of  that  case. 

Q.     In  that  case  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he? 

A.    The  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  all  through  the  term  with  the 
ception  of  this  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly. 

Q.  And  he  commenced  to  get  intoxicated  first,  as  soon  as  he  started 
in  on  that  case,  and  kept  on  as  long  as  the  case  lasted  and  then  got  rig^ 
again?  I 

A.  I  don't  knew  how  soon  he  got  right,  but  it  lasted  through  tb( 
case.  I 

Q.  There  was  considerable  business  after  that  case,  motions^  sigai 
ments,  &c.? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  of  anything.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  thiol 
in  which  I  was  interested,  but  there  might  have  been  something  else. 

Q.  At  any  of  these  times  can  you  give  us  the  appearance  or  aiqf 
actions  of  the  Judge  which  showed  to  your  mind  uiat  he  was  iiito% 
icated  at  all  ?  ! 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  except  that  his  charge  was  somewliiri 
peculiar,  but  it  waa  his  general  appearance  that  I  judged  from  pruon 
pally.  ■' 


I     Q.    Was  his  charge  any  ixkore  peculiar  tbflA  hitfelMgw  to  tJ^  jvxy 
pgenerally  are? 

P  A.    I  think  it  was;  very  much  so.  .  - 

Q.    Was  the  charge,  in  writing  ? 

A.    Well,  we  had  a  reporter;  I  don't  know  whether  he  ha4  any 
!  writing  of  his  own. 

I  *  Q.    Have  you  ever  heard  Judge  Cox  deliver  a  charge  to  the  jury  wn- 
I^JeSB  he  had  it  in  writing. 

!  .  A.    I  think  he  generally  had  it  in  writing,  or  at  least  a  porticm  of  it. 
I  i  ihmk  he  does  not  reduce  it  entirely  to  writing. 
i     Q.    Don't  you  recollect  now,  whether  or  not  he  .had  it  reduced  to 
'writing  this  term? 

i'''  A.    I  don't  recollect  particularly  about  it,  but  it  is  my  impression 
ifaat  he  had,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  is  sometimes  somewhat  aocentric 
[in  his  diaiiges  to  the  jury,  when  he  is  sober  to  well  as  when  he  13  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  think  he  is  somewhat  eccentric  when  he  is  sober,  but^notso 
much  Bs  when  he  is  intoxicated. 

Q.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  main  trouble  in  that  case,  so  far  as  the 
diarge  was  ooncemed,  and  that  the  real  dispute  of  law  in  the  case  was 
Ifae  question  of  speciadi  warranty,  and  how  lar  a  party  could  make  a  speo* 
\M  warranty  against  known  defects  ? 

A.    Tbat  was  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  case.  . 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Webber,  that  after  the  Judge  had  given  his 
;efattge  to Hie  jury  you  sent  up  a  request  which  conflicted  somewhat 
irith  the  charges  and  asked  him  to  give  it  ? 
A    No.     I  gave  my  request  before  he  chained  at  all. 
Q.    Wasn't  it  after  the  argument  of  both  counsels  that  the  chaigeg 
were  presented? 

A    I  never  presented  a  charge  after  the  arguments  were  over  in  xny 
Bfc,  that  I  have  any  recollection. 
Q-    Did  Mr.  Lind  present  it  after  the  arguments  were  over? 
A-    I  don't  think  he  did,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 
Q.    Isn't  it  a* fact  that  it  was  the  latent  conflict  that  there  was  be- 
i.tveen  the  two  requests,  or  between  one  of  the  requests  and  the  charge  of 
.%  Judge,  which  led  you  and  Mr.  Land  to  beheve  that  the  Judge  was 
Intoxicated  at  that  time? 
A    That  was  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  observed  often,  that  a  request 
Mde  during  the  progress  of  a  trial,  may  not  exactly  agree  in  language^ 
9$  may  be  a  latent  disagreement  with  other  motions  of  the  charge,  and 
ftiEt  such  fact  may  not  be  discovered  by  the  Judge  even  when  perfectly 
sober? 

A    I  don't  recollect  of  any  such  case,  but  I  don't  know  but  it  would 
-ke  poBsible  that  it  would  be  so. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  law  books  are  full  of  such  instances  ? 
A    Well,  I  don't  recollect  of  any,  but  very  likely  they  are. 
^    The  conflict  that  was  latent,  was  not  discovered  by  any.pf  you 
Q^  after  the  trial  ? 

A.    Oh,  it  was  discovered  by  me.    I  can't  say  as  to  the  other.    It  wm 
imj  contntdictory.    The  request  that  he  allowed  Mr.  land  tp  give  wns 
ooDtrary  to  his  own  instructions. 
'<i  At  what  tiaie  did  you  flxst  discover  it? 
52 
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afi  I  ever  s&w  him  shaved;  I  have  seen  him  shaved  down  over  bis  gUni 
But  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  shave  on  the  side  of  his  face  before,  j 

Q.  Now  is,  there  any  other  difference  in  his  face  as  it  is  now  and  as  j| 
was  then,  except  the  difference  of  the  beard? 

A.     1  think  the  expression  is  different,  yes. 

Q.    Well  now  wherein  was  it  different? 

A.     I  can't  describe  it;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  the  matter  with  his  eyes? 

A.     Did  not,  no. 

Q.     Or  with  his  hair?    A.     No,  I  didn't  notice  about  his  hair  at 

Q.     bid  you  notice  anything  in  his  actions  ? 

A...  Well  he  appeared  to  be  intoxicated.     I  couldn't  describe  it 

Q,    Could  he  walk?    A.    Oh,  he  could  walk. 

Q.    Could  he  walk  straight?    A.     For  anything  I  know. 

Q.     He  wasn't  hilarious,  or  singing,  or  raising  "old  nick  ?"  -  j 

A.     I  didn't  hear  any  singing;  no.  ^ 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  hilariouaness  about  hirn  ?  ' 

A.     Nothing  that  I  recollect  of  now.  j 

Q.  'Now  you  know  that  every  man  has  certain  peculiarities  when-  hi 
is  intoxicated,  that  some  sing  and  some  cry,  some  dance,  some  tell  sm 
ries,  some  want  to  drink  every  five  minutes;  now  was  there  anythini 
peculiar  about  the  Judge  that  you  noticed  at  that  time?  ! 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  describe  anything;  it  is  difficult  to  defi 
cribe  the  appearance  of  an  intoxicated  man.  i 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  Judge  when  he  has  been  intoxicated — wheal 
you  was  sure  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Often — often.     (Laughter.)  ' 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  peculiarities  during  such  times,  in  his  ae-^ 
tions  that  you  saw  at  this  time,  that  you  can  remember?  • 

A.     I  think  there  was,  yes. 

Q..   What*  were  they  ? 

A.    I  can't  describe  it.     I  can't  describe  it  at  any  time. 

Q.     Did  you  feee  him  drink  any  during  that  time  ? 

A.     Not  a  drop.  <  j 

Q.  Now  there  wasn't  anything  unusual  in  hia  actions, — nothing  wili 
about  his  actions  or  anything  of  the  kind? 

A.     Nothing  wild,  no. 

Q.     Nothing  sleepy  or  drowsy. 

A.     No,  I  didn't  notice  that  there  was.  .  j 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I 

Q.  You  stated  that  this  was  out  of  court;  I  don't  know  whetkai^ 
you  meant  to  be  understood  that  this  was  not  a  proceeding  in  court?  - 

A.     It  was  an  ordinary  settlement  of  a  case.  i 

Q.    -Then  you  mean  it  was  not  a  regular  or  special  term.    A.     Yes. 

Q.    But  it  was  a  proceeding  in  court  and  before  the  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  the  court  is  always  open  for  any  business  of  that  kind. 

Q.    It  was  a  regular  proceeding  of  the  District  Court? 

A.     Yes,  in  a  sense.  . 

Q.     Of  which  the  judge  had  had  notice,  had  he? 

A.  I  had  spoken  to  the  judge  about  it.  As  I  said,  I  wasn't  tiie  attor^ 
ney  of  record, — Mr.  Thompson  was  the  attornjey  of  record,  and  thi^ 
matter  in  regard  to  time  had  been  arranged  for  him  and  not  for  me. 

Q.    At  what  time  had  you  spoken  to  the  Judge  about  it  ? 

Ai    A  few  days  before^  but  I  donlt  remember.jnat  vrba/t  tuna^.   • 
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Q.    The  mere  &ci  that  you  can't  describe  this  intoxication  is  because 
ibe  Sbk^  that  you  can't  frame  it  into  words.     Is  that  the  idea  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

You  can't  frame  into  words  the  appearance  of  an  intoxicated 

I  can't  do  it  unless  it  is  very  great. 

Q.    You  had  seen  the  Judge  before  and  knew  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    That  was  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  There  is  a  witness  who  has  been  examined  as 
lb  the  other  charges,  by  whom  I  desire  to  identify  the  filings  upon  a 
faiper  which  has  already  been  identified;  it  will  take  but  a  moment. 
me  desire  to  recall  Mr.  Lewis,  as  he  desires  to  go  home  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks  (to  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  been  re-called) : 

Q.    Will  you  state  to  the  senate  with  regard  to  the  paper  that  you 

id  in  your  hand,  what  the  contents  of  it  are. 

A    It  is  the  case  in  the  action  between  Albricht  and  Long;  the  set- 


Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    We  desire  to  show  by  the  mtness  that  the  paper 

filed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  filed  by  the  clerk  of 

District  Court,  before  it  was  actually  certified  by  the  Judge;  and 

it  it  was  certified  by  the  Judge  in  October,  or  November,  whereas  the 

show  that  it  was  filed  in  the  court  in  June,  or  months  previous. 

lon't  offer  the  document  in  evidence;  it  has  been  identified  already 

"  exhibit  one." 

Q.    Do  you    know   of   your    own  knowledge  about  the  time  when 

paper  was  served  ? 
A.    I  wasn't  present,  but  I  know  when  I  sent  it  to  him  to  be  signed. 
Q.    By  whom  ?    A.     By  Mr.  Long,  the  defendant. 
Or    That  is  S.  W.  Long?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Qr    1^«  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  county  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    State  at  what  time  it  was,  relatively,  to  the  filings  upon  the 
llaper? 
A    It  was  in  the  October  following. 
Q.    From  what  place  did  you  take  the  papers  to  have  them  sent  to 

Judge? 
A    Perhaps  it  will  save  some  questioning  if  I  say  this:    That  Mr. 
)wneU  and  I  had  made  up  the  case  and  agreed  to  it  in  May,  and  in 
ly  we  took  it  by  motion,  over  to  Judge  Cox  to  have  him  sign  and  cer- 
to  it    In  June  sometime,  a  month  afterwards,  he  sent  back  all  the 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Waseca  county,  as  he  notified  me  by 
card.    Up  to  that  time  this  paper  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
clerk  of  court  till  Judge  Cox  sent  them  to  him  in  June,  1879.     I 
[irent  then  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  get  them,  and  I  found  that  they 
been  filed  by  the  clerk.     I  borrowed  them  from  the  clerk  then,  or 
>rtly  afterwards,  and  took  the  proceedings  in  the  mandamus  case. 
Q.    Was  the  filing  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  made,  then,  prior 
[to  the  time  that  he  signed  the  case  ? 

A  I  can't  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  that  was  on  there  at  that 
[jBme.  If  the  filing  was  made  at  the  date  it  purports  to  be,  then  it  was 
[Jn«ke  prior  to  the  time  when  he  signed  it. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Abctandeb. 

Bid  you  take  it  back  again  to  the  clerk  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  whether  or  not  the  supreme  eoutt  mider^ 
took  to  reverse  any  x)f  the  rulings  of  Judge  Gox  upon  the  admisnon 
of  testimony,  in  their  decision  ? 

A.  I  think  they  did  not ;  I  dont  know  that  they  passed  upon  it  at 
aU.  They  said  a  new  trial  must  be  granted  on  account  of  the  errcns  in 
the  ihstructions,  and  did  not  pass  on  the  other  questions.  \ 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Cox  really  try  that  case  fairly  and  squaidj,  afid 
seem  to  do  it  just  as  ably  as  at  any  time  when  you  saw  him  try  cases  in 

court? 

A.  So  far  as  the  admission  of  evidence  is  concerned  it  was  mosfly 
very  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Judge,  every  time  during  that  trial  that  the  jury  8qp< 
arated  caution  them  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  as  is  usually  his  way,  vi^ 
to  converse  with  anybody  or  talk  with  anyboay  upon  the  subject  iniiUti 
of  tiie  case,  or  to  allow  anybody  to  talk  with  them,  or  to  talk  with  each 
oijher  about  it?  j 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  it,  but  I  presume  he  did;  thai 
was  his  custom. 

Q.  Didn't  he  give  the  jury  in  that  case  his  usual  chaige,  as  he  alwavs 
does,  in  regard  to  their  being  the  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  &cts  in  toe 
case,  and  that  the  court  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.    I  think  he  did;  I  don't  recollect  particularly  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  nothing  then,  throughout  that  trial,  except  the 
fact  that  he  gave  a  request  of  yours  that  was  somewhat,  as  you  thought' 
— ^it  was  your  request,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.     He  gave  a  request  of  mine  and  of  Mr.  Lind's  too. 

Q.  But  which  one  was  it  that  you  claimed  was  a  little  inconsistent 
with  his  charge  ?  \ 

A.  I  claimed  that  the  one  that  he  ^ave  at  Mr.  Lind's  request  was  in- 
consistent with  his  general  charge,  plainly  inconsistent. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  giv- 
ing that  request  of  Mr.  Lind's,  which  you  claim  was  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  charge, — ^with  tnat  exception,  nothing  improper, 
or  what  you  would  consider  wrong,  was  done  in  the  case,  at  all  by  the 
Judge, — nothing  but  what  he  would  have  done  under  other  circuob 
stances? 

A.    Why,  his  language  was  peculiar  as  far  as  the  statement  of  law  k : 
concerned,  but  with  that  exception,  I  don't  recollect  anything  particu* 
larly  inconsistent;  he  used  very  peculiar  language. 

Q.  That  about  this  purple  and  scarlet;  is  that  what  you  have  refer- 
enoe  to  ? 

A.  No,  not  that ;  I  couldn't  repeat  it  exactly.  "  If  a  man  buys  a 
threshing  machine,  he  wants  one  to  thresh  grain,  not  boys  ;"  and  some 
other  expressions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  given  upon  the  question  of  implied  warranty  ?  Wasn't 
that  given  as  an  illustration  upon  the  Question  ot  implied  warranty,  tiitt 
when  a  man  bought  a  machine  it  should  be  fit  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  bought,  and  that  as  an  illustration  of  that,  he  said^ 
'^  If  a  man  buys  a  threshing  machine,  he  buys  it  to  thresh  grain,  and  it 
must  do  that,  and  not  a  machine  to  thresh  boys?  " 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  that  language  more  than  what  yoa 
have  often  heard  Judge  Cox  use  upon  the  bench  towards  the  jury,  in  bis 
peculiar  or  eccentric  way,  when  you  knew  he  was" perfectly  sober? 
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A.    I  fbink  I  never  heard  anything  so  peculiar  as  that. 

Q.    Have  you  never  heard  anything  similar  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Give  the  witness  a  chance  to  answer. 

Mr.  Arctaxder.    He  shall  have  all  the  opportunity  he  denreB. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    He  doesn't  have  an  opportunity.    You  do  all 

talking. 

The  WiTNKs.    I  never  heard  hitn  us^  any  such  language  as  that. 
Q:    You  often  heard  him  use  peculiar  language  upon  the  bench  ? 
A.    Oh,  he  has  peculiarities;  of  course  he  has. 
Q.    And  make  jocose  remarks  even  to  the  jury  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Was  Judge  Cox's  condition  at  that  time  so  peculiar  and  marked 

he  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  general  attention,  that  it  was 

ceable  to  everybody  that  was  an  observer,  in  the  court  room  ? 
A.    It  appeared  so  to  me,  I  couldn't  t'Cll  how  it  appeared  to  other 

pie. 
Q.    But  it  seemed  to  vou  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  he 

rrable  and  noticeable  to  any  person  in  the  court  room  ? 
A.    It  was  certainly  very  noticeable  to  me. 
Q.    Well,  you  don't  answer  my  question  ? 
A.    Well,  I  don't  know  whether  other  people  noticed  it  or  not. 
Q,    Well,  you  know  whether  it  appeared  to  you  to  show  that  he  was 
'  xicated — no,  that  is  not  the  question.     But  were  his  actions,  and 
and  conduct  and  appearance  at  that  time,  of  such  a  charadw:, 

of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  noticeable  to  every  body  that  was  in  the 
room  and  looked  at  him,  and  observed  things  as  they  were  go- 
on? 

A.    Well,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  noticeable  to  anybody  who  kii«w 
Cox. 

.     Very  well;  that  answers  the  question. 
A  ,  Wefi,  you  have  had  it  two  or  three  times. 
Q.    Plainly  apparent  ? 
A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  idea  first  started  in  your  head  about  Judge 
X  being  drunk  when  you  were  beaten  in  the  supreme  court,  and  when 
m  had  to  use  as  an  excuse  to  your  client  as  to  why  you  were  beaten, 
At  you  could  not  help  it,  that  it  was  Judge  Cox's  fault,  because  be  was 
link? 

A.  I  told  my  client  that  night,  and  I  talked  about  it  repeatedly 
fore  it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  told  my  client  that  night — of 
irse  he  saw  the  Judge  was  drunk — that  I   did  not  consider  it  a  safe 

J,  but  when  the  case  was  served   upon  us,  if  we  considered  it  abso- 
Italy  hopeless,  we  would  consent  to  a  new  trial;  but  I  thought  there 

a  chance  to  win  in  the  supreme  court,  and  we  would  take  our  chanoes 
it 

Q.    Didnt  your  client  in  that  case  tell  you,  when  notice  of  motion  for 

new  trial  was  given,  that  if  you  did  not  consider  the  case  perfectly  safe, 

that  they  comd  not  get  a  new  trial,  to  allow  them  to  have  a  new  trial 

lout  goii^  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  putting  them  to  the  expense  of 
)ing  up  there  ? 
A.    No,  sir;  he  did  not. 
Q.    You  state  that? 

A.    I  do,  I  went  up  to  Sleepy   Eye  and  went  up  to  Bird  Island  on 
to  see  him,  and  toM  him  that  the  case  was'seirod  <m  me^  that 
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objects.    It  is  how  for  the  Senate  to  say  whether  the  objection  shall  be 
sustained  or  not. 

Senator  Wii^on.     I  move  that  the  roll  be  called. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  roll  will  be  called,  and  those  who  vote  i 
"  aye"  ^vill  sustain  the  objection;  and  those  who  vote  "  no,"  will  vote  tol 
overrule  the  objection.  i 

Senator  Langdon.  I  think  the  question  should  be  put  first.  Befon^ 
we  go  further  let  the  question  be  put  by  the  counsel. 

Senator  D.  Bluk.   That  is,  in  substance,  the  question.    He  asked  him' 
to  state  what  the  conversation  was^  so  as  to  characUrize  the  traDsaction,; 
and  show  whether  the  respondent  was  drunk,  or  eober:  just  as  much  ••< 
if  he  was  walking,  or  standing;  you  can  not  ask  the  question  in  any 
other  way,  only  to  ask  for  the  conversation.    That  is  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.    Is  the  object  of  the  question  to  ascertain  that 
he  was  drunk  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck.    I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Crooks.  Well,  we  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that  is  the  . 
scope  of  the  question. 

Senator  D.  Buck.    I  so  understand  it.        •  ' 

Senator  Crooks.  If  they  are  trenching  upon  the  twentieth  aitide, 
we  won't  have  it  here. 

The  President  pro  tetn.  Under  the  rules,  no  argument  can  be  had. 
We  simply  want  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Powers.  Will  you  state  the  question  again,  Mr.  President?  * 
It  is  so  very  difficult  to  hear,  unless  everything  is  perfectly  quiet. 

.  The  President  pro  tern.    The  managers  were  about  to  ask  what  con- 
versation took  place.     The  respondent  objects  to  that.     Now,  the  auei-  ! 
tion  will  be  for  the  Senate,  to  sustain  or  overrule  that  objection.    TnoBe 
that  vote  '^aye,"  will  vote  to  sustain  the  objection;  those  that  vote  '•no," 
will  vote  to  overrule  it. 

Senator  Crooks.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  counsel  far 
respondent  to  state  his  objections,  and  the  reasons  for  his  objections  once 
more. 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Allis.  The  objection  is,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
what  was  said;  the  witness  has  already  stated  that  he  was  intoxicated^ 
and  it  is  immaterial  what  the  conversation  was;  that  is  the  first  obiec-  \ 
tion.  The  second  objection  is,  that  it,  manifestly,  is  an  attempt— tbtt 
it  is  apparent  that  it  is  an  attempt — ^to  introduce  evidence  under  the 
twentieth  article,  not  to  be  too  nice  about  stating  it,  as  you  will  sec. 
Two  objections;  first,  that  it  is  incompetent,  immaterial  and  irreletant^ 
any  way,  to  show  what  this  conversation  was.  It  doesn't  strengthen— 
it  doesn't  tend  to  strengthen — it  doesn't  tend  to  show  whether  he 
was  intoxicated.  He  has  given  all  the  testimony  he  can,  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  tend  to  strengthen  that.  And  the  second  objectioa  is, 
that  it  is  an  overt  attempt  to  introduce  testimony  under  article  twenty. 

Senator  Crooks.    Call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  If  the  Senate  will  permit  me,  it  is  very  cktr 
to  me,  that  the  gentleman  is  over  nice  in  his  objections  here;  and  I  oil 
this  court  to  bear  me  witness,  that  every  witness,  that  has  been  opoa 
this  stand,  has  been  cross-examined  as  to  what  Judge  Cox  said  when  in 
was  drunk,  did  he  stagger,  were  his  eyes  glaring,  and  all  tiiat  sort  rf 
thing.    Now,  if  it  is  competent  that  that  sort  of  uiing  should  ocaneiatfl- 
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lee  of  the  Setiate  in  allowing  the  managers  to  gkifmish  abound ' 
the  different  articles  is  simply  a  matter  of  courtesy  ;  that  such 
le  understanding,  and  I  apprehend  the  Senate  is  running  this 
dug.  There  has  been  no  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  managers  as  to  ' 
this  evidence  was  to  be  presented.  They  have  not  deigned  to  ask 
what  we  would  be  satisfied  with.  They  seem  to  have  supposed  that 
liey  could  bring  it  up  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  that  tney  saw  fit. 
lipprehend  that  in  managing  the  prosecution  the  Senate  is  the  proper. 

Ky  to  say  how  it  shall  be  done.     I  understand  that  the  Senate  satic- 
ed  the  desire  of  the  managers  to  take  up  the  articles  seriatim,  and  go 
(ffough  with  each  article  before  they  took  up  another  one,  so  as  to  get  ^ 
prough  with  the  whole  thing  ;  and  that  it  was  only  through  the  courtesy  ' 
*  the  Senate  that  they  were  permitted  to  depart  from  that  which  was, 
loet  a  rule  ;  and  that  everv  time  they  have  done  so  heretofore,  the  t 
ion  of  the  Senate  has  been  asked  to  leave  the  particular  article 
which  they  were  introducing  evidence,  before  finishing  their  testi-' 
upon  that  article,  and  enter  upon  an  examination  as  to  another , 
for  the  convenience  of  witness.     I  do  not  object  to  it  on  my  part, 
>ugh  it  is  inconvenient  for  us  to  have  the  testimony  mixed  up  in 
way,  one  article  now,  and  five  minutes  after  another  article,  so  that ' 
do  not  afterwards  know  where  to  find  the  testimony  when  we  want 
land  I  think  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  the  Senate  when  they  come  to,, 
rider  the  testimony  ;  and  we  have  not  interposed  any  objection  to  it,, 
LQse  we  desire  to  facilitate  the  matter  so  far  as  possible  on  the  part 
the  managers.  * 

'But  to  these  specifications  before  being  taken  up,  there  is  a  prelinlinary  ; 
not  simply  that  they  are  not  sufficient,  or  do  not  charge  aAy  qi-  ■ 
as  to  the  other  articles  generally,  but  there  is  a  specific  objection  to 
specifications,  and  the  issue  is  fairly  raised  as  to  whether  or  nptt^e 
dfications  are  good  in  law,  as  to  whether  the  Senate  can  lawfully ; 
"  to  try  them.    One  of  the  objections  raised  is  that  they  are  no 
diications  at  all,  and  that  they  don't  come  within  the  term  specifica- 
88  understood  by  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  be  furnished.,  ^ 
ther  point  is  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  new  and  independent  ar-.; 
of  impeachment,  which  they  certainly  are,  and  that  as  such  we 
be  served  at  least  twenty  days  before  our  trial  with  specifications,  c 
[4o  not  desire  to  eo  into  the  argument  of  it  now,  for  I  am  not  prepai;ed : 
do  it,  and  I  aon't  think  any  of  the  other  counsel  are.    The  court 
►w,  and  the  President  knows,  that  we  have  been  engaged  here — ^at  ^ 
on  my  part — since  the  trial  began^  and  we  have  thought  that  if  this, 
was  to  be  deferred  over  the  holidays,  this  matter  might  be  looked, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  present  it  in  a  proper  shape,  satisfactory  to  our-;. 
Ives  and  to  the  Senate.    I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  doing  so  now.    It ; 
Id  be,  at  most,  only  a  matter  of  inconvenience  to  Mr.   WebVjer  to  be 
)aght  back  later  in  the  trial,  and  it  certainly  would  be  only  a  small.' 
terof  inconvenience  to  him.    The  financial  side  of  the  question  is 
jly  worthy  of  consideration.    We  desire,  after  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
to  have  this  question  decided;  probably  the  Senate  will  feel  it  is ; 
competent  to  decide  the  question  after  having  heard  the  evidence 
the  other  articles  that  were  really  found  by  the  House  of  Repre- . 
itives,  and  may  probably  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
auiUers  involved  in  the  specifications  and  take  up  the  time  of  the 
for  one,  two  or  three  weeks,  in  examining  into  these  specifications. ; 
xaay  be  that  some  of  the  Senators  present  did  not  notice  the  particur., 
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^ras  taken  out  of  the  middle,  and  I  don't  think  that  two  roadB  described 
as  one  would  be  good;  but  I  never  looked  it  up. 

(i.  And  the  objection  would  be  good  only  as  to  that  portion  whicli 
was  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  ? 

A.  I  must  be  excused  from  passing  upon  that  question.  If  I  had 
looked  it  up,  I  would  give  an  opinion  witn  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Q.     Well,  as  you  expect  to  be  judge  after  Judge  Cox — 

A.     No,  I  don't,  although  I  would  like  to  h$ive  it. 

Q.     Well,  are  you  not  a  candidate  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  candidate.  If  you  mean  that 
1  would  like  to  have  it  in  ca^e  there  was  a  vacancy,  I  am,  and  otherwise 
I  am  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  recommendations  gotten  up  and  presented  by 
yourself  or  by  your  friends  to  the  Governor  for  that  position  ? 

A.  I  have  never  got  up  any,  and  not,  to  my  knowledge,  have  my 
friends. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  your  friends  have  not,  with  your  knowledge» 
presented  recommendations  to  the  Governor  for  you  to  be  appointed 
judge  after  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     They  have  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  you  can  recollect  that  evening  thai 
makes  you  think  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  that  was  not  the  principal  thing;  his  general  appearance  led 
me  to  believe  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  it  about  his  general  appearance  that  led  you  to 
believe  it? 

A.     I  have  told  you  several  times  that  I  cannot  describe  it. 

Q.     You  cannot;  you  cannot  give  us  any  particulars? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  can;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  misbehave  in  any  particular  fqrm,  shape  or  manner  on  the 
bench  ? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  he  misbehaved,  but  he  behaved  differeat 
from  what  he  does  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.     How  did  he  misbehave  then  ? 

A.     I  have  told  you  several  times  I  could  not  describe  his  appearance. 

Q.     You  cannot  describe  his  behavior  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.     You  cannot?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  say  anything  out  of  the  way  ? 

A.  He  talked  more  and  and  talked  differently  than  he  usually  talked, 
T  cannot  give  his  language. 

y ,     Did  he  interrupt  the  attorneys  ? 
.  A.     I  think  he  did  a  few  times^ 

Q.  Did  he  do  it  any  more  than  he  always  does  when  you  argue  a 
point  before  him  ? 

A.     1  think  he  did  more,  yes,  sir. 

Q  The  jury  was  sitting  right  by,  were  they  not,  during  that  argumen 
Tlie  jury  were  called  in  the  evening;  and  sat  there  in  their  seats  an* 
listened  to  the  arguments  ? 

A.     I  think  so;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.     Now,  was  he  in  such  condition  that  anybody  could  have  noti 
it  in  the  court  room  who  had  known  him  ? 

A.     I  could  not  say  how  others  might  have  thought  of  him,  but 
thought  it  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  intoadcuteci 
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Q.    You  vrete  not  poeitively  of  it  at  that  time ;  it  was  simply  an  opinion 
<m  your  uiind  that  it  was  bo. 
A.    I  didn't  see  him  drink,  bnt  that  was  my  opinion. 
Q.    You  didn't  smell  his  breath,  or  didn't  know  that  he  had  been 
drinking? 
A.    No,  I  didn't  get  near  enough  to  smell  his  breath. 
Q-    I  desire  you  to  answer  my  question  in  regard  to  whether  or  not 
his  condition  was  such  that  evening  in  court,  that  almost  any    person 
could  have  noticed  and  observed  it,— that  it  was  observable? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  what  others'  opinions  might  be, 
but  I  thought  it  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Then,  in  3'our  opinion,  the  intoxication  showed  itself  in  such  a 
way  that  no  person  could  have  fiailed  to  notice  it;  that  is  what  I  mean, 
tb^it  WBB  clearly  noticeable  ? 

A.  I  think  any  man  acquainted  with  him  would  notice  it;  ves,  sir, 
I  do. 

Q.    You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  Judge  was  drunk  at  that  time. 
Now,  in  your  opinion,  was  he  any  worse  or  less  so  than  he  was  on  the 
previous  occasion  you  have  testified  to? 
A.    Which  previous  occasion? 

Q.  You  have  only  testified  to  one — ^no,  excuse  me,  the  St.  Peter  busi- 
nesg,  I  mean? 

A.    Well,  I  should  think  there  was  not  much  difference,  but  he  was 
A  little  more  intoxicated  the  last  time,  but  not  much  different. 
Q.    The  last  time?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  a  little  more  intoxicated  the  last  time  in  the  Dingier  case 
tlum  he  was  in  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  case  ? 
A.    I  should  think  a  little  more. 

Q.    Well,  now,  how  is  it  compared — well,  I  don't  need  to  ask  you 
•bout  New  Ulm,  because  you  said  you  couldn't  notice  anything  except 
ks  own  remarks.    Well,  let  me  ask  you  that  anyway,  how  his  drunken 
condition  at  this  time  in  the.  Dingier  case  compared  with  his  condition  / 
at  the  time  the  Gezike  case  wa«  tried  ? 
A.    I  think  his  apparent  drunkenness  was  greater  the  last  time. 
A.    In  the  St.  Peter  case?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Under  article  seven  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
The  President.     Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Did  you  attend  the  district  court  in  May 
1886,  of  Brown  county  ?  , 

A.    I  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  President.    Upon  what  charge  is  this  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  is  upon  article  eight. 
Q.    At  the  time  the  case  of  McCormick  vs.  Kelley  was  tried  ? 
A    Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.    That  was  the  general  term  of  Brown  county,  held  in  May,  1880. 
Who  were  the  attorneys  on  that  case  ? 

A.    Mr.  Land,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff;  myself  upon  the  part  of 
the  defendant. 
<}.    How  long  did  the  case  last? 
A.    A  part  of  two  days. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  both  days,  or  only  one  day  ? 
A.    He  was  intoxicated  I  think  on  both  days,,  but  not  as  much  the 
fiiBt  dav  as  the  second. 
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Q.  Had  he  been  drinking  to  your  knowledge  at  that  term  in  Nei 
Ulra  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  had  been  drinking  a  drop. 

Q.    Had  you  seen  him  intoxicated  on  the  street? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  have,  and  I  might  have,  but  I  don't  reccd: 
lect  about  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt  in  your  mind  about  his  intoxication  at  tbiri 
time  ? 

A.     I  have  no  doubt;  no,  sir. 

RE-CBOSS   EXAMINATION'. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  term  did  that  Kelly  cage  commence? 

Q.  I  don't  know  but  it  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried,  to  the  Ixj^t  o| 
my  recollection. 

A.     How  long  did  that  term  last? 

A.     I  (can't  tell  you;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.     When  did  the  term  commence  ? 

A.     I  don't  know;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    What  other  cases  were  tried  there  ?    A.     I  don't  remember  thatJ 

Q,     What  case  was  tried  immediately  before  the  Kelly  case  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  When  was  it  in  the  trial  of  the  Kelly  case  that  you  first  notioei^ 
or  thought  you  noticed,  the  apparent  intoxication  of  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  precise  time,  but  it  was  during  the  first 
day.  I 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  jury  were  empanelled  in  that  caao^ 
whether  it  was  in  the  forenoon  or  tne  afternoon  ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  in  the  forenoon,  but  I  wouldn't  say  for  cer- 
tain. .  ; 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  entitled,  State  against: 
Raschke,  tried  at  that  term  ?  i 

A.     I  think  I  recollect  the  case. 

Q.    You  don't  know  when  it  was  tried  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  tried  that  term.  I  remember 
I  assisted  in  the  trial  of  that  case.  i 

Q.    In  that  case  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he?  J 

A.  The  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  all  through  the  term  with  the  eaw 
ception  of  this  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly.  I 

Q.  And  he  commenced  to  get  intoxicated  fitst,  as  soon  as  he  started^ 
in  on  that  case,  and  kept  on  as  long  as  the  case  lasted  and  then  got  ligUs 
again? 

A.  I  don't  knew  how  soon  he  got  right,  but  it  lasted  through  thft 
case. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  business  after  that  case,  motionSy  aigo* 
ments,  &c.? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  of  anything.  I  don't  think  there  was  anyttui^^ 
in  which  I  was  interested,  but  there  might  have  been  something  else.     ' 

Q.  At  any  of  these  times  can  you  give  us  the  appearance  or  any] 
actions  of  the  Judge  which  showed  te  your  mind  that  he  was  intox^j 
icated  at  all  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  except  that  his  charge  was  somewh^- 
peculiar,  but  it  was  his  general  appearance  that  I  judged  from  ptmci*-; 
pally. 
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Q.    Was  his  charge  any  ixi6re  peeoliar  thfm  biff|;lMtig«9  (p  th^  jury 
;^erally  are? 
^   A.    I  think  it  was;  very  much  so. 

Q.    Was  the  charge. in  writing? 

A.    Well,  we  had  a  reporter ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  any  - 
imtiiig  of  his  own. 

•  Q.    Have  you  ever  heard  Judge  Cox  deliver  a  charge  to  the  jury  un- 
JesB  he  had  it  in  writing. 

A.  I  think  he  generally  had  it  in  writing,  or  at  least  a  porticm  of  it. 
i  think  he  does  not  reduce  it  entirely  to  writing. 

(J.  Don*t  you  recollect  now,  whether  or  not  he  had  it  reduced  to 
Writing  this  term  ? 

"•  A.  I  don't  recollect  particularly  about  it,  but  it  is  my  impression 
fiiat  he  had,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  is  sometimes  somewhat  eccentric 
h  his  charges  to  the  jury,  when  he  is  sober  to  well  as  when  he  ia  under 
ihe  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  think  he  is  somewhat  eccentric  when  he  is  sober,  but  .not  so 
aiich  as  when  he  is  intoxicated. 

Q.  Ls  notit  a  fact  that  the  main  trouble  in  that  case,  so  iiur  as  the 
duuge  was  ooneemed,  and  that  the  real  dispute  of  law  in  the  case  waa 
ibe  question  of  special  warranty,  and  how  far  a  party  could  make  a  apep- 
'ill  warranty  against  known  defects  ? 

A.    That  was  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  case. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Webber,  that  after  the  Judge  had  given  his 
icbarge  to  the  jury  you  sent  up  a  request  which  conflieted  somewhat 
jvith  the  charges  and  asked  him  to  give  it  ? 
I    A.    No.     I  gave  my  request  before  he  chained  at  all. 
I    Q.    Wasn't  it  after  the  argument  of  both  counsels  that  the  charges 
liere  presented? 

I  A.  I  never  presented  a  charge  after  the  arguments  were  over  in  my 
|Kfe,Uiat  I  have  any  recollection. 

I    Q.    Did  Mr.  Land  present  it  after  the  arguments  were  over? 
; '  A.    I  don't  think  he  did,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 
I    Q.    Isn't  it  a -fact  that  it  was  the  latent  conflict  that  there  was  be- 
Itff^  the  two  requests,  or  between  one  of  the  requests  and  the  charge  of 
1h  Judge,  which  led  you  and  Mr.  lind  to  bekeve  that  the  Jndg^  was 
litoxicated  at  that  time? 
I    A.   That  was  a  part  of  it. 

[  Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  ^ou  have  observed  often,  that  a  request 
^liade  during  the  progress  of  a  trial,  may  not  exactly  agree  in  language^ 
lori&ay  be  a  latent  disagreement  with  other  motions  of  the  charge,  and 
ithfttsuch  fact  may  not  be  discovered  by  the  Judge  even  when  perfectiy 
jiober? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  of  any  such  case,  but  I  don't  know  but  it  would 
k  Doasible  that  it  would  be  so. 

H.   Is  it  not  a  &ct  that  the  law  books  are  full  of  such  instances  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  recollect  of  any,  but  very  likely  they  are. 

il  The  conflict  that  was  latent,  was  not  discovered  by  any,  of  you 
I  tatil  after  the  trial  ? 

A.   Oh,  it  was  discovered  by  me.    I  can't  say  as  to  the  other.    It  waa 
I  Wy  ooQtmdictory.    The  request  that  he  allowed  Mr.  land  to  give  was 
I  mtnury  to  his  own  instructions. 
I  a  M  what  time  did  you  &nt  diaoovar  it? 
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A.    I  discovered  it  at  the  time  he  gave  it. 

Q .    You  were  the  party  that  was  l^t  in  that  case  ? 

A.    Not  before  Judge  Cox. 

Q.    Well,  you  were  beaten  in  the  supreme  court? 

A.    Yes;  I  was  beat  in  the  supreme  court. 

Q.    A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made  in  that  case  before  Judge  Cox? 

A.    Yes,  but  I  didn't  make  it. 

Q.    Mr.  Lijid  made  one  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  in  the  brief  before  Judge  Cox,  that  you  presented  upon 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial — was  that  point  touched  at  all  by  him  ? 

A.  I  didn't  touch  upon  it;  it  was  in  my  favor.  The  ruling  he  gave 
was  too  far  in  my  favor;  I  should  not  probably  object  to  it. 

Q.    Now,  was  that  point  raised  by  Mr.  Lina? 

A.    On  the  argument  before  Judge  Cox? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  he  spoke  in  his  brief,  in  regard  to  its  being  contiadictoiy 
and  not  clear,  not  enlightening  the  jury. 

Q.     Did  you  answer  it  at  all?    A.     Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.     In  your  brief  before  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  r^ollect  that  t  cited  an  author! tv  that  if  instructions  were  not 
sufficiently  clear  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  court  to  it^and  request  it  to  be  made  clear.  I  might  have  said  some- 
thing more;  I  don't  recollect  what  the  brief  was. 

Q.  Was  tlfeiie  anything  said  at  all  in  Mr.  Lind's  briefs  abotart  incon- 
sistency ? 

A.  I  could- not  toy;  I  am  not  clear  enough ;  I  don't  recollect;  I  re- 
member more  in  regard  to  my  own  brief  than  I  do  Mr.  Lind's. 

Q.  Can  you  identify  your  brief  and  Mr.  Lind's,  if  I  get  diem  np 
here? 

A.    I  could  identify  my  own,  and  I  think  Mr.  Lind's,  too. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Do  you  expect  to  get  through  with  this  witness 
to-day,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  you. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  wanted  to  send  for  the  brief  that  I  have  at  the 
hotel,  and  have  the  witness  identify  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Our  examination  of  him  will  be  very  short  and 
it  depends  upon^  the  length  of  your  cross-examination,  when  you  get 
through  with  him. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  will  resume  the  examination. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  your  brief  to  the  supreme  court,  you  stated 
that  there  was  not  necessarily  any  conflict  between  the  first  inBtruction 
pf  the  court,  given  at  the  defendant's  request,  and  the  first  instruction 
given  at  plaintiff's  reauest? 

A.    I  said  that,  and  still  say  it. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  claim  that  there  was  necessarily  any  conflict  be- 
tween them  ? 

A.    Not  necessarily. 

Q.    Between  the  ones  that  we  have  been  speaking  about? 

A.    Between  the  ones  given  at  Mr.  Lind's  request  and  the  one  given 
at  my  own  request,  there  is  not  necessarily,  in  my  judgment,    any^' 
conflict. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  upon' 
that  ?  * 

A.  I  don't  understand  that  the  supreme  court  expressed  any  opinioi 
upon  that 
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!     Q.    Did  not  express  any  opinion  upon  it  ? 

I     A.    Tliey  gave  my  request,  then  they  gave  a  larger  lunount  of  in- 
I  structions  given  by  the  court,  and  then  they  said  at  the  end  "  these  in- 
Btructions  were  incorrect,"  or  language  similar  to  that. 
Q.    Don't  they  pass  upon  the  inconsistency  in  that  case  ? 
A.    Yes;  but  they  don't  say  whether  they  refer  to  my  inconsistency,  or 
^  fte  inconsistency  of   the  instructions  given  at  my  request,  or  to  those 
'  given  by  Judge  Cox,  of  his  own  motion, 

Q.    Wasn't  there  another  point  which  made  you  think  that  Judge 

Cox  was  intoxicated  in  the  trial  of  that  case,  his  reading  in  his  charge 

from  Addison  on  contracts,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  person  sold  scarlet,  and 

warranted  it  to  be  scarlet,  end  it  turned  out  to  be  purple,  that  there  is  no 

fnnnanty;  and  that  he  afterwards  stated  that  that  was  not  the  law  of 

this  State? 
I     A.    I  recollect  of  his  reading  the  extract  you  speak  of  and  of  making 
I  the  remark,  but  I  did  not  judge  from  that  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Didn't  he  say  at  that  time  that  that  was  very  good  law,  but  not 
I  in  this  State? 

'     A.    Yes,  he  said  that  in  substance. 

\    Q.    Didn't  Judge  Cox,  further  in  that  case,  charge  the  jury  that  if  A 
I  tild  B  a  horse  and  warranted  it  to  have  four  legs,  and  it  had,  as  a  matter 
'  of  &ct,  only  three  legs,  that  that  would  hold  the  vendor,  and  that  struck 
you  as  very  peculiar? 
A.    He  did. 

Q.    And  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  thought  that  Judge 
i  Cox  was  intoxicated? 

A.    I  thought  he  had  made  it  very  strong. 
Q.    Yon  thought  he  made  it  very  strong  ? 
A.    Yes,  I  thought  he  made  it  very  strong. 
I      Q.    Have  you  ever  examined  that  question,  or  had   you  at  that 
I  time?  ■ 

A.    I  had  pretty  thoroughly. 

Q,  Now,  didn't  you  find,  sir,  that  that  was  laid  down  by  the  author- 
ities and  by  a  great  number  of  the  authorities,  as  the  law  in*  the  case  of 
Especial  warranty? 

A.    I  didn't  find  any  such  case  as  that.     I  found  a  general  statement 
_that  there  may  be  a  warranty  against  patent  defects. 
Q.    Didn't  he  explain  "  patent  defects"  to  the  jury  in  that  case? 
A.    1  don't  recollect  that  he  did,  but  perhaps  he  did. 
Q.    You  don't  recollect  the  language  that  he  used  ? 
A.    Not  in  explaining  patent  defects,  I   don't;  very  likely  he  did;  I 
doa't  recollect  all  his  language. 

Q.  Was  it  not  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  during  the  trial  the  Judge's 
nilings  were  so  fair  and  correct  that  none  of  the  parties  felt  enough  ag- 
gravated over  them  to  take  an  exception  to  them,  or  even  to  touch  upon 
them  in  the  supreme  court  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were  very  satisfactory  to  me.  I  think  Mr.  Lind 
made  several  exceptions  and  argued  them  to  the  supreme  court. 

Q.  Was  there  a  single  exception  to  the  admission  of  any  of  the  evi- 
dence in  that  case,  taken  by  any  of  the  parties,  which  was  ever  argued 
ather  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  before  Judge  Cox,  or  in  the  supreme 
comrt? 

A.  I  think  the  excejptions  taken  by  Mr.  Lind  were  taken  in  both 
eases;  I  don't  know:  rerhaps  I  took  an.  exception,. but. moat  of  his 
rulings  were  satisfactory  to  me  on  the  admission  of  evidence. 


Q.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  whether  or  not  the  supieme  coutt  under* 
took  to  reverse  any  t)f  the  rulings  of  Judge  Gox  upon  the  ajdmimoii 
of  testimony,  in  their  decision  ? 

A.  I  think  they  did  not ;  I  dont  know  thut  they  passed  upon  it  st 
aU.  Th^y  said  a  new  trial  must  be  granted  on  account  of  the  emus  in 
the  instructions,  and  did  not  pass  on  the  other  questions.  * 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Cox  really  try  that  case  mirly  and  squarely,  afid 
seem  to  do  it  just  as  ably  as  at  any  time  when  you  saw  him  try  cases  io 
court? 

A.  So  far  as  the  admission  of  evidence  is  concerned  it  was  mosfly 
very  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Judge,  every  time  during  that  trial  that  the  jmy  sqp^ 
arated  caution  them  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  as  is  usually  his  way,  not 
to  converse  with  anybody  or  talk  with  anybody  upon  the  subject  znatMl 
of  tiie  case,  or  to  allow  anybody  to  talk  with  them,  or  to  talk  with  eadl 
otjher  about  it?  -\ 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  it,  but  I  presume  he  did;  thai 
was  his  custom. 

Q.  Didn't  he  give  the  jury  in  that  case  his  usual  charge,  as  he  always 
does,  in  regard  to  their  being  the  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  that  the  court  had  nothinsr  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.    I  think  he  did;  I  don't  recollect  particularly  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  nothing  then,  throughout  that  trial,  except  H^ 
fact  that  he  gave  a  request  of  yours  that  was  somewhat,  as  you  thougfal 
*— it  was  your  request,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.     He  gave  a  request  of  mine  and  of  Mr.  Lind's  too. 

Q.  But  which  one  was  it  that  you  claimed  was  a  little  inconsisteiij 
with  his  charge  ?  v 

A.  I  claimed  that  the  one  that  he  ^ve  at  Mr.  Lind's  request  was  in^ 
consistent  with  his  general  charge,  plainly  inconsistent. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  giv» 
ing  that  request  of  Mr.  Lind's,  which  you  claim  was  somewhat  incou-; 
sifttent  with  his  own  charge,— with  that  exception,  nothing  improper, 
or  what  you  would  consider  wrong,  was  done  in  the  case,  at  all  by  the 
Judge, — nothing  but  what  he  would  have  done  under  other  circular 
stances? 

A.  Why,  his  language  was  peculiar  as  far  as  the  statement  of  law  ii 
concerned,  but  with  that  exception,  I  don't  recollect  anything  particu*! 
larly  inconsistent;  he  used  very  peculiar  language. 

Q.  That  about  this  purple  and  scarlet;  is  that  what  you  have  refer^ 
enoe  to  ? 

A.  No,  not  that ;  I  couldn't  repeat  it  exactly.  "  If  a  man  buys  m, 
threshing  machine,  he  wants  one  to  thresh  grain,  not  boys  ;"  and  soma 
other  expressions  of  that  kind.  i 

Q.  Wasn't  that  given  upon  the  question  of  implied  warranty  ?  Wasat 
that  given  as  an  illustration  upon  tne  Question  ot  implied  warranty,  that 
when  a  man  bought  a  machine  it  should  be  fit  for  the  particular  pais 
pose  for  which  it  was  bought,  and  that  as  an  illustration  of  that,  he  soid^ 
^*  If  a  man  buys  a  threshing  machine,  he  buys  it  to  thresh  grain,  and  i^ 
must  do  that,  and  not  a  machine  to  thresh  boys  ?  "  I 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  that  language  more  than  whatyoa 
have  often  heard  Judge  Cox  use  upon  the  bench  towards  the  jury,  in* his 
peculiar  or  eccentric  way,  when  you  kneir  he  was"  perfectly  •ober  ?  i 
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;  A.    I  think  I  nev^r  heard  anything  so  peculiar  as  that. 
H.    Have  yon  never  heard  anything  similar  to  that  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Give  the  witness  a  chance  to  answer. 
I   Mr.  Arotaxder.     He  shall  have  all  the  opportunity  he  detiree. 
;  •  Mr.  Manner  Dunn.    He  doesn't  have  an  opportunity.    You  do  all 
ihe  ta&ing. 

I  The  WrrNBss.     I  never  heard  him  use  any  such  language  as  that. 
I  Q:    You  often  heard  him  use  peculiar  language  upon  the  bench  ? 
A.    Oh,  he  has  peculiarities;  of  course  he  has. 
Q.    And  make  jocose  remarks  even  to  the  jury  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
I  Q.    Was  Judge  Cox's  condition  at  that  time  so  peculiar  and  niarked 
jftrt  he  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  general  attention,  that  it  was 
nticeable  to  everybody  that  was  an  observer,  in  the  court  room  ? 
\  A.    It  appeared  so  to  me,  I  couldn't  tell  how  it  appeared  to  other 
■eople. 

p  H-    But  it  seemed  to  vou  that  it  was  -of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  fafe 
jtbeenrsble  and  noticeable  to  any  person  in  the  court  room  ? 
A.    It  was  certainly  very  noticeable  to  me. 
Q.    Well,  you  don't  answer  my  question? 
A.    Well,  I  don't  know  whether  other  people  noticed  it  or  not. 
Q,    Well,  you  know  whether  it  appeared  to  you  to  show  that  he  was 
xicated — no,  that  is  not  the  question.     But  were  his  actions,  and 
and  conduct  and  appearance  at  that  time,  of  such  a  character, 
of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  noticeable  to  every  body  that  was  in  the 
rt  room  and  looked  at  him,  and  observed  things  as  they  were  go- 
on? 
A.    Well,   in  my  opinion,  it  was  noticeable  to  anybody  who  knew 

Cox. 
Q.    Verv  well;  that  answers  the  question. 
A.  .Well,  you  have  had  it  two  or  three  times. 
Q.    Plainly  apparent  ? 
A.    Yes,  I  thiuK  so. 

Q.   Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  idea  first  started  in  your  head  about  Judge 

being  drunk  when  you  were  beaten  in  the  supreme  court,  and  when 

had  to,  use  as  an  excuse  to  your  client  as  to  why  you  were  beaten, 

x  vou  could  not  help  it,  that  it  was  Judge  Cox's  fault,  because  he  was 

A.    I  told  my  client  that  night,  and   I  talked  about  it  repeatedly 

're  it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  told  my  client  that  night — of 

he  saw  the  Judge  was  drunk — that  I   did  not  consider  it  a  safe 

J  but  when  the  case  was  served   upon  us,  if  we  considered  it  abso- 

ly  hopeless,  we  would  consent  to  a  new  trial;  but   I  thought  there 

a  chance  to  win  in  the  supreme  court,  and  we  would  take  our  chances 

It 

Q.  Didn^  your  client  in  that  case  tell  you,  when  notice  of  motion  for 
new  trial  was  given,  that  if  you  did  not  consider  the  case  perfectly  safe, 
ttiat  they  coiud  not  get  a  new  trial,  to  allow  them  to  have  a  new  trial 
'  out  going  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  putting  them  to  the  expense  of 
g  up  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 
Q.   You  state  that? 

A.    I  do,  I  went  up  to  Sleepy   Eye  and  went  lip  to  Bird  Isfatnd  on 
ywposeto  see  him,  and  told  him  that  the  case  was'srrpad  o»  me^  that 
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there  are  poiixts  in  it  that  I  was  afraid  of,  but  that  he  would  ha 
take  some  chances  and  if  he  consented  to  a  new  trial  he  might  be 
but  I  thought  he  had  an  even  chance  at  least  to  win,  and  he  told 
do  as  I  thought  best. 

•,  Q.    Will  you  deny  that  you  said  at  the  time  that  it  was  Judge 
fault  that  you  had  lost  the  case  ? 
A.     I  said  because  Judge  Cox  was  drunk.    I  say  it  now. 
Q,    That  isn't  the  question.     Did  you  state  that  it  was  Judge 
fault  that  you  lost  the  case  ? 
A.     I  think  I  said  something  to  that  effect. 
Q.    Was  J.  J.  Kelley  your  client  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  he  was. 

-     Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  now  to 
ification  four  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  would  state,  Mr.  President,  that  we  would 
very, much  obliged  to  the  managers  if  they  would  not  press  that  s 

^  fication  at  this  time.    We  have,  in  our  answer,  interposed  a  s 
objection  to  these  specifications,  and  before  any  evidence  is  introd 
under  them  we  desire  to  argue  that  objection.     I  might  say,  in  tif.e 
instance,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  argue  it  now.     It  is  a  matter 
volving  probably  some  very  nice  questions  of  law  and  of  constitu 

r  rights,  and  we  would  prefer  very  much  if  it  were  convenient  to 
Board  of  Managers  to  let  the  matters  under  the  specifications  rest  Ui 
later  in  the  trial.     I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  present 

.  points ^hat  we  have  raised  in  our  answer  in  regard  to  the  specifi 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
to  go  in  ten  new  and  independent  charges  ;  that  either  the  evidence 

-the  charges  will  not  amount  to  anything,  or  it  will  be  shown  to  be  s 
enough  on  the  charges  that  they  have  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  doubtful  matters  ;  and  I  desire  to  as! 
a  matter  of  courtesy  upon  the  part  of  the  managers,  to  be  allowed 
to  argue  and  present  tnese  points  in  a  proper  way  before  the  Sena 
that  we  can  clearly  present  the  points  involved  and  do  justice  to 

-client  in  the  matter.     I  do  not  suppose  any  interest  will  suffer  by 

i  delay. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     So  far  as  the  management  is  concerned 
simply  have  a  desire  to  put  in  our  evidence  here  at  the  earliest  p 
cable  moment,  so  to  save  the  time  of.  the  Senate  and  expense 

.  Btate^    This  witness  is  an  important  witness  upon  two  or  more  of 
specifications.     He  is  here  now  upon  the  stand  ready  to  testify, 
we  shall  have  finished  with  this  witness  we  shall  discharge  him. 
is  not  now  permitted  to  testify  he  will  have  to  be  subpoenaed  over 
and  come  down  here  on  some  other  occasion.     I  did  not  learn  until 
moment  that  there  was  any  legal  argument  to  be  made  upon  these  s 
fications.     I  had  supposed  that  the  Senate  had  ruled  upon  that, 
that  the  ruling  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Senate  in  introdu 

.  the  evidence.     I  would  suggest  that  the  testimony  be  taken  now,  an 
upon  further  argument,  it  should   be  found  that  it  ought  not   to 
been  received,  it  can,  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  be  struck  out.     But 
not  see  any  reason  now  why  the  testimony  should  not  be  taken. 
testimony  will  apply  also  to  article  18,  the  habitual  drunkenness 
Every  one  of  these  particular  acts  of  intoxication  in  the  opinion 
managers,  applies  to  article  18. 
.  Mr.  Arctander.    I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  understand  that  thci 
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\(x  of  the  Senate  in  allowing  the  managers  to  skirmish  around ' 
the  different  articles  is  simply  a  matier  of  courtesy  ;  that  such 
le  understanding,  and  I  apprehend  the  Senate  is  running  this 
Bng.    There  has  been  no  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  managers  as  to  • 
bw  this  evidence  was  to  be  presented.    They  have  not  deigned  to  ask 
I  what  we  would  be  satisfied  with.    They  seem  to  have  supposed  that 
Ky  could  bring  it  up  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  that  tliey  saw  fit. 
apprehend  th^  in  managing  the  prosecution  the  Senate  is  the  proper ' 
irty  tosay  how  it  shall  be  done.     I  understand  that  the  Senate  sahc- 
imed  the  desire  of  the  managers  to  take  up  the  articles  dcrtafern,  and  go 
ipongh  with  each  article  before  they  took  up  another  one,  so  as  to  get  ^ 
jh  with  the  whole  thing  ;  and  that  it  was  only  through  the  court^J' 
the  Senate  that  they  were  permitted  to  depart  from  that  which  was,, 
lost  a  rule  ;  and  that  everv  time  they  have  done  so  heretofore,  the ; 
lission  of  the  Senate  has  fceen  asked  to  leave  the  particular  article 
which  they  were  introducing  evidence,  before  finishing  their  testi- ' 
upon  that  article,  and  enter  upon  an  examination  as  to  an<?ther , 
le  for  the  convenience  of  witness.     I  do  not  object  to  it  on  my  part, 
>iigh  it  is  inconvenient  for  us  to  have  the  testimony  mixed  up  in 
way,  one  article  now,  and  five  minutes  after  another  article,  so  that ^ 
do  not  afterwards  know  where  to  find  the  testimony  when  we  Want 
nd  I  think  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  the  Senate  when  they  come  to,, 
dder  the  testimony  ;  and  we  have  not  interposed  any  objection  to.it,; 
Lose  we  desire  to  ^cilitate  the  matter  so  far  as  possible  on  the  part 
Lttie  managers.  ; 

It  to  these  specifications  before  being  taken  up,  there  is  a  prelirriinary. ; 
not  simply  that  they  are  not  sufiicient,  or  do  not  charge  aiy  of-; 
as  to  the  other  articles  generally,  but  there  is  a  specific  objection  to 
specifications,  and  the  issue  is  fairly  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Ications  are  good  in  law,  as  to  whether  the  Senate  can  lawfully , 
"  to  try  them.     One  of  the  objections  raised  is  that  they  are  no 
ications  at  all,  and  that  they  don't  come  within  the  term  specifica- 
as  understood  by  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  be  furnished.,, 
ther  point  is  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  new  and  independent  ar-.  • 
of  impeachment,  which  they  certainly  are,  and  that  as  such  we 
be  served  at  least  twenty  days  before  our  trial  with  specifications.- 
not  desire  to  go  into  the  argument  of  it  now,  for  I  am  not  prepai^ed ; 
do  it,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  the  other  counsel  are.    The  court 
^ and  the  President  knows,  that  we  have  been  engaged  here— at, 
on  my  part — since  the  trial  began,  and  we  have  thought  that  if  this , 
was  to  be  deferred  over  the  holidays,  this  matter  might  be  looked;, 
f*o  as  to  enable  us  to  present  it  in  a  proper  shape,  satisfactory  to  our^  > 
»  and  to  the  Senate.    I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  doing  so  now.    It ; 
Id  be,  at  most,  only  a  matter  of  inconvenience  to  Mr.   Webber  to  be 
^ht  back  later  in  the  trial,  and  it  certainly  would  be  only  a  small.' 
5rof  inconvenience  to  him.    The  financial  side  of  the  question  is 
5ly  worthy  of  consideration.    We  desire,  after  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
to  have  this  question  decided;  probably  the  Senate  will  feel  it  is : 
competent  to  decide  the  question  after  having  heard  the  evidence 
ttie  other  articles  that  were  really  found  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
Ives,  and  may  probably  decide  that  it  is   unnecessary  to  go  into 
'loatlezs  involved  in  the  specifications  and  take  up  the  time  of  the 
late  for  one,  two  or  three  weeks,  in  examining  into  these  specifications,  j 
p^iaay  be  that  seme  of  the  Senators  present  did  not  notice  the  particu-.j 
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Q.     Did  they  sleep  there  at  that  time? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  time  whether  he  staid  there  nights  or 
but  he  was  there  quite  often,  and  took  several  meals  there. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  swear  that  he  slept  with  you  during  thi 
time,  would  you, — during  that  term  of  court? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  at  the  last  part  of  the  term,  he  did,  but 
wouldn't  swear  positively. 

Q.     At  this  time  when  you  say  he  was  drunk,  William  Todd 
there  with  him  ?  ^ 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  mention  any  other  day  upon  which  he  was  drunl 
there  on  that  occasion,  during  that  term  of  court,  or  during  hissta] 
there,  except  that  day  after  he  delivered  that  temperance  lecture? 

A.     Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  he  was  under  the  influence 
liquor  during  the  term  of  court,  and  the  next  day  after  the  lecture  h< 
was  verv  drunk;  I  remember  that  very  distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  distinctly  that  he  was  drunk  at  any  oth< 
time,  except  that  day  ? 

A.    Since  then  you  mean  ? 

Q.  No,  at  that  time;  at  that  occassion,  during  that  term  of  court,- 
except  that  day  ? 

(No  answer!) 

Q.    Can  you  specify  any  other  day  except  that  Jay  after  the  temj 
ance  lecture  on  which  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  remember  so  particularly,  I  don't  remember  as 
as  I  do  that  day.     I  remember  that  particular  day  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Now,  you  don't  desire  to  stand  by  that  statement,  that  he 
drunk  there  for  four  or  five  days, — that  he  was  full, — ^you  mean  that  1m 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  for  some  days,  and  that  on  that  da] 
he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes,  he  wajB  the  drunkest  that  day  that  I  saw  him. 

Q.    Well,  was  he  drunk  the  other  days  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  he  was  pretty  full. 

Q.    You  think  he  was  pretty  fiall  during  that  whole  term  of  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  so  full  at  that  time  that  one  of  the  waiters  would 
not  wait  on  him,  on  account  of  the  smutty  language  he  used. 

Q.    That  was  at  the  time  Bill  Todd  was  with  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    The  day  after  the  temperance  lecture  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  term  in  Decem]>er,  1879,  did  yott  not  testi- 
fy as  follows,  before  the  House  Committee.  "It  was  at  the  term  of  court 
held  in  the  fore  part  of  ^^inter;  I  never  charged  my  mind  with  it  and  I 
can't  remember;  he  was  stopping  at  our  house  then.  He  was  pretty  fiill 
all  the  the  time  that  he  was  there." 

A.     I  don't  think  I  testified  that  I  was  positive  in  r^rd  to  the  time 

Q.  No,  No;  this  is  what  you  say:  "I  think  it  was  in  December  of 
1879;  it  was  at  the  term  of  court  that  was  held  in  the  fore  part  of  winter; 
I  never  charged  my  mind  ^vith  it,  and  I  can't  remember;  he  was  staying 
at  our  house  then,     He  was  pretty  full  all  the  time  he  was  there." 

A.  Well,  he  was  stopping  there  a  part  of  the  time;  I  don't  think  he 
staid  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  But  you  testify  then  that  "he  was  stopping  at  our  house  dannf 
that  term  of  court,"  don't  you  ? 
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notice'  upon  the  counsel  for  the  defense^  that  we  propose  to  pr(>- 
ite  this  cafie  without  consulting  them  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
rcept  80  fitr  as  mere  courtesies  may  require.    So  far  as  our  endeavor  to 
st  m  evidence  which  we  think  we  ought  to  put  in,  we  propose  to  act 
pithout  consulting  the  attorneys  for  the  respondent.    Now,  it  would  be 
l^stnmge  proceeding,  in  my  judgment,  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  case 
'the sake  of  interjecting  a  sort  of  second  or  double-headed  demurrer 
the  articles  of  impeachment.    We  have  had  that  day  in  court.    We 
ive  argued  that  demurrer.    Article  17  has  been  before  this  senate, 
questions  that  have  been  raised  are  res  adjudicata  so  far  as  this  body 
ooncemed,  in  my  judgment.    The    management   were  ordered  to 
specifications  under  those  articles.    Those  specifications  have  been 
We  come  now  to  introduce  our  proof  in  support  of  those  specifi*^ 
ions,  and  we  are  met  by  an  objection  that  it  is  not  in  order. 
[-  Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  for  one,  I  claim  that  there  is  and 
be  no  rule  applied  to  the  management  of  the  House  of  Repre8enta^ 
res,  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  put  in  their  proof  in  support 
these  articles  of  impeachment.    It  is  true  that  there  are  one,  two, 
5,  four, — a  number  of  articles  of  impeachment,  but  the  managers,  as 
eel  for  the  State,  must  exercise  their  own  judgment  and  discretion 
fio  the  order  of  their  proof.    It  can  work  no  narm  to  any  individual, 
consumes  no  more  time.    It  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any 
\^  if  we  introduce  evidence  under  article  20  before  we  do  under 
one.    It  can  make  no  difference  in  what  order  we  put  in  this 
We  did  state  at  the  outset  that  we  were  desirous  of  taking  up 
articles  seriatim^  and  introducing  our  proof  accordingly,  but  we  •  find 
is  a  physical  impossibility,  by  reason  of  the  convenience  of  wit- 
We  nave  witnesses  that  have  been  subpoenaed  that  are  not 
t;  they  cannot  be  here.    We  have  witnesses  that  may  not  be  here 
a  late  day  in  the  session  of  this  court,  and  perhaps  some  witnesses 
we  exjpected  to  produce  here  may  never  reach  here.    Therefore  the 
will  perceive  in  a  moment,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  up 
fflrticles  of  impeachment  and  introduce  our  evidence  in  the  direct 
in  which  the  articles  are  enumerated;  it  is  an  impossible  thing, 
^we  could  have  our  witnesses  here  arrayed  around  this  room,  we  could 
e  up  one  article  after  another  and  finish  them;   but  that  we  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to  put  in  our  proof 
>,  just  according  to  the  material  that  we  have  on  hand,  for  the  pur* 
of  occupying  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  not  wasting  it.    The  coun- 
states  here  that  it  has  amounted  almost  to  a  silent  rule.     I  have  not 
legarded  it,  and  I  think  the  management  have  noc  so  regarded  it, 
'  I  hardly  think  the  Senate  have  so  regarded  it.     It  is  true  that  .we 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  had  witnesses 
articles  not  in  regular  numerical  order,  but  we  did  say  so  in  order 
tiie  Senators  might  make  memoranda  intelligently,  and  apply  the 
snce  to  the  articles  upon  which  it  was  produced.    That  was  to  en- 
the  managers  to  introduce  their  evidence. 

r.  Allis.    Before  the  manager  sits  down  I  would  like  to  call  the 

ition  of  the  court  and  managers  to  the  real  point;  I  don't  think  it  is 

stated  here.     We  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  testimony  un- 

tiie  specification  in  article  17.    That  is  our  objection. 

'r-  Manager  Dunn.    We  are  ready  to  argue  that  objection  now. 

r«  Alub.    And  we  desire  to  be  heard  on  it;  but  we  are  not  prepared 

^Vth».ft.rao.n,aadtherewas  uorea«>a  why  weah<«ld«p«H 
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Q.  What  year  was  this  occasion  of  August  7th,  that  you  mentioned. 
Where  did  you  see  the  Judge  at  that  time? 

A.    I  saw  him  at  our  place  there. 

Q.    At  this  time,  on  August  7th? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  August  7th  or  11th,  or  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.  Didn't  the  manager  ask  yOu  if  you  remembered  having  seen  him 
drink  there  on  August  7th,  and  you  stated  you  did,  but  you  couldn^ 
tell  whether  it  was  August  7th  or  September. 

A.     Did  I  say  so  ? 

Q.     I  so  understood  you. 

A.  Well,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  told  you  I  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  August  7th,  or  in  September.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  date;  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  date  was. 

Q.    Well,  what  is  it  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.    Why  did  you  answer  that  you  saw  him  at  that  time  then  ? 

A.    Well,  because  I  saw  him  drunk  some  time  about  that  time.       "^ 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  year  it  was  ? 

A.  I  know  the  time  he  was  there,  but  whether  it  was  in  August  or 
September  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  year  it  was  ? 

A.    In  the  year  1880. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.    He  was  there  at  our  house. 

Q.    Hie  was  drunk  in  your  house  ? 

A.    I  iaw  him  in  Johnny  Lautenschlaeger's  and  Mahoney's. 

Q.    He  was  drunk  in  your  house,  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  about  the  same  in  either  place.  I  saw  him  drink  onoe 
or  twice  at  Mahoney's,  and  I  saw  him  drink  once  at  Johnny  Ijtnghten- 
schlaeger's. 

Q.    Saw  him  drink  how  many  times  at  those  places  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  you  how  many  times. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  at  all  of  those  places  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  quite  a  good  many  times. 

Q.    Now,  who  was  there  at  that  time,  besides  the  Judge? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  call  to  mind  now  who  was  there  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Wellj  what  is  it  that  makes  you  remember  that  you  saw  him  then 
at  the  occasion  to  which  they  called  your  attention? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  that;  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any 
particular  circumstance  that  makes  me  remember. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  you  don't  remember  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  know  he  was  there  in  the  fall  somewhere  about  that  time. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  Was  he  there  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  you  that;  I  guess  he  was  there  a  day  or  two. 

Q.    How  many  times  did  you  see  him  drink  there? 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  he  came  in  one  day  and  went  out  the  next;  I 
don't  remember  about  that. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  who  was  with  him? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  you  know  very  little  about  that  anyhow? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  more  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.    Simply  that  he  was  drunk;  that  is  all  you  remember  isnH  itt 
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k  their  arguments  or  objections  are  sustained,  the  evidence  will  not 
booDsidered;^if  they  are  overruled,  the  evidence  is  already  at  hand.  I 
kerefore  move  that  the  evidence  of  this  witness  in  this  regard  be  taken 
M  held  in  reservation  until  counsel  can  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
peir  objections  and  to  be  heard  upon  the  argument, 
r The  President  pro  fern.  Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion?  The 
lotioD  is,  as  the  cnair  understands  it,  that  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
Itts  may  be  taken  with  reference  to  any  or  all  the  specifications  under 
bide  seventeen,  such  testimony  being  held  in  abeyance  until  the  finid 
kestion  as  to  its  admissibility  has  been  disposed  of;  Are  you  ready  for 
k  question  ?  Those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should 
pevail  will  say  aye;  the  contrary  minded  no. 
[  The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

I  Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  moment  I 
ponid  like  to  ask  what  the  particular  objection  is  now  to  taking  evidence 
|d  article  seventeen  ? 

i  The  President  ]pro  tern.  The  chair  can  only  reiterate  the  argument 
nde.  The  objection  seems  to  be  that  in  the  answer  of  the  respondent 
■has  raised  a  legal  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  specincations 
Uer  article  seventeen,  and  consequently,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  specific 
noDs  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Senate  when 
ley  passed  upon  the  sufficiency  of  that  particular  article.  As  the  Sen- 
ior will  recollect,  that  article  was  demurred  to.  The  demurrer  was 
{bemiled;  I  will  read  it,  so  that  the  Senator  will  understand  it. 
h  Senator  Powers.  I  have  it  now  before  me. 
J  The  President  pro  tem.^read  as  follows : 

I  The  demurrer  was  overruled,  but  the  Board  of  Managers  was  requested 
kfemish  the  counsel  *  *  with  specifications  as  to  articles  XVII 
hdXX. 

FSenator  Powers.     And  now  the  objection  is  not  to  article  XVII,  pro- 
King  the  specifications  are  made  sufficiently  clear. 
I  The  President  pro  tern,    I  understood  that  to  be  the  nature  of  the  an- 

f  Senator  Powers.  Because  I  observe  that  that  was  discussed  very 
iarlv  in  executive  session,  and  the  demurrer  was  voted  down,  but  re- 
■Ksts  were  made  that  particular  cases  should  be  specified.  Now,  if  that 
■to  heen  done,  then  that  is  a  question  that  has  been  settled.  If  they  have 
bbeen  made  sufficiently  specific — ^is  that  the  point? 
PHr.  Arctander.    That  is  the  point,  that  they  are  no  specifications  at 

f  Senator  Powers.    That  they  have  handed  in  specifications? 

[Mr.  Arctander.    That  the  contents  of  the  paper  handed  in  and  sewed 

Rie  not  specifications  within  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 

fcmurrer  was  overruled. 

[  Mr.  Allis.    Simply  new  articles. 

R^Senator  Powers.     If  there  are  not  many  more  witnesses  to  be  sworn  I 

fcn't  know  that  we  would  have  any  more  time  to  have  twenty  or  thirty 

^nesses  waiting  for  him  than  to  keep  this  witness  waiting  for  other  wit- 

pftes.    But  if  the  bo<»rd  of  managers  have  a  number  of  witnesses  on 

Mcles  seventeen  and  nineteen  it  would  better,  perhaps. 

f  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    There  are  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 

I  Senator  Hinds.  Are  they  in  court? 

■  Mr.  Manager  Dunk.    Yes,  sir. 

1-  Mr.  Arctander.    On  these  specificatioriB? 
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Mr.  Manage  Dunk.    Yes,  sir. 

The  President  pro  tern.    This  is  all  out  of  order,  but  I  did  not 
pose  to  stop  it  without  objection. 

Senator  Hinds.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  too  late.    I  wit 
draw  my  motion. 

President  pro  tern.    I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late. 

Senator  Hinds.    At  the  time  I  made  the  motion  I  supposed  that 
was  the  only  witness  in  attendance  to  testif}'  in  regard  to  that  specificatk 

'Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    There  are  other  witnesses,  but  they  are  witQ< 
to  other  charges  and  these  specifications  also,  as  Mr.  Webber  is. 

The  President  mo  tern.    The  chair  is  undecided  as  to  how  the  m< 
had  been  disposea  of,  and  therefore  will  put  it  again. 

The  motion  having  been  again  put  by  the  President,  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Mr.  President,  I  would  inquire  how  this  leaves 
What  do  we  do  now  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  does  nothing. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  go  on  with  the  evidence. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  simply  disposes  of  one  mode  of  procedi 
The  question  is  before  the  senate,  however,  and  properly  raised  by 
respondent's  counsel  in  the  form  of  an  objection  to  the  taking  of 
mony  at  this  time  under  the  so-called  specifications  of  article  17. 
question  it  will  be  proper  for  the  senate  to  dispose  of.  The  chair  w< 
hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  make  a  ruling,  as  he  already  stated,  because  it{ 
simply,  as  the  chair  understands  it  at  this  time,  a  matter  of  discretH 
with  reference  to  the  order  of  testimony.  The  chair  would  hardly 
to  decide  for  the  senate,  unless  the  senate  wish^  it;  then  the  chair 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  it. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  understand  that  the  motion  made  by  the  coi 
for  the  respondent  is  to  this  effect; — ^if  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be  coi 
ed.  We  have  now  argued  the  admissibility  of  evidence  under  this 
called  specification.  If  it  is  held  they  can  bring  them  in,  that  settles 
It  must  be  settled  some  time,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  aigum< 
now  under  the  specifications. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  point  is  this,  they  object  to  the  inl 
duction  of  evidence  at  this  time,  out  of  order,  upon  that  article,  ui 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  anticipated  by  them  that  it  would  be  read 
at  this  time,  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  with  their  aigumente' 
sustain  their  objections;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  request  to  the 
ate,  that  further  time  be  granted  them,  and  that,  in  tne  meantimei 
testimony  be  taken  on  these  specifications. 

Senator  Crooks.    And  to  go  on  with  something  else? 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Powers.    How  soon  can  they  be  prepared  to  argue  the  qi 


tion? 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers. 
the ''  holidays  ?" 

Mr.  Arctander. 
it. 

Senator  Powers. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers. 


When  the  holidays  are  over,  on  my  part,  at  leastj 
I  would  like  to  inquire  what  the  Senator  means 

Sunday.  I  mean.    I  want  to  get  Sunday  to  work 


Will  you  be  prepared  to  argue  this  case  on  Moi 

I  think  so. 

Because  I  can  see  that  it  is  going  to  keep  a 
many  witnesses  here  at  heavy  expense,  if  we  are  delayed  until  we 
in  the  r^ular  order,  article  seventeen^  aad  I  should  be  disposed  to 
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fc  mnsia  fbr  tile  respondent  every  opportunity  necMMtfy  ih  ^xnkfii- 

[   Mr.  Arctander.    I  think  we  can  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  if  not 
he  ifill  ask  a  day's  more  indulgence,  and  perhaps  the  Senate  will  grant 

I   Senator  Powers.    I  move  then,  that  the  evidence  on  article  seventeen 
m  delayed  until  after  Monday,  so  as  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
baigoeit. 
The  President  pro  tern.    Until  after  Monday,  or  until  Monday  ? 
Senator  Powers.    Until  after  Monday,  so  that  they  can  aigue  it 
Qisday.    They  wish  to  take  the  Lord's  day  to  prepare  for  it. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Allow  me  to  say  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
apply  the  testimony  to  article  seventeen  or  article  eighteen,  we  shall 
to  put  it  in,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  under  article  seventeen  then 
shaU  ask  to  put  it  in  under  article  eighteen,  as  evidence  of  habituid 
nkenness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senatot 
Fillmore,  the  motion  was  put  by  the  President  pro  tern,  and  was 
ted. 

r.  Manager  Dunn.    What  is  the  motion  ? 
^e  President  pro  tem.    The  motion  is  that  testimony  be  excluded 

articles  17  and  19  until  after  Monday. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness 
article  18,  habitual  drunkenness. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

ii    I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber,  if,  at  any  other  time  than  those 
have  spoken  of,  you  have  seen  the  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
iatoxicated? 
A.    Do  you  mean  in  court  ? 

(J.    No  ;  in  or  out  of  court.    And  if  so,  give  times  and  places  so  far 

oQcan? 

-  Arctander.    Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  question  under  thfe 

ment  of  the  managers,  that  if  they  could  not  introduce  this  under 

le  17  they  would  do  it  under  article  18.  ■  I  object  to  it  for  the 

that  it  this  question  was  intended  to  show  the  charge  laid  in 

17,  specification  4  or  6,  or  whichever  one  it  was  that  the  counsel 

asking  upon,  or  any  of  these  specifications;  I  object  to  it,  for  the 

n  that  you  can  not  charge  the  offense  first  under  article  17  and  then 

cr  article  18.     You  cannot  charge  it  in  both  of  them  ;  it  must  be 

ited  to  one  of  them.    If  that  is  the  desire  and  plan  of  the  managers, 

would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Col.  Hicks — at  least  it 

a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  that  was  so, — I  do  not  think,  after  the 

te  has  ruled  the  way  it  has,  that  to  do  what  I  understand  is  pro- 

'  to  be  done  would  be  to  act  as  lawyers  should  ;  it  would  be  petti- 

Manager  Dunn.    I  dont  know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get 

case  before  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  be  trammelled  by  the  sugges- 

of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.     We  charge  in  article  eighteen 

the  respondent  in  this  case  is  and  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunk- 

Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  certain  facts  which 

establish  that  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate,  and  we  are 

that  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  may  establish  some  .other  fact 

eh  we  have  also  alleged  here.    It  is  alleged  in  the  specification  to 

Mde  seventeen. 
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Mr.  Arotandbr.     Probably  you  didn't  intend  to  prove  noj  of  tbi 

specifications  under  article  seventeen.  i 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If,  perchance,  it  should  so  happen  that  the  evi-;] 
dence  directed  to  article  eighteen  shall,  in  addition  to  subBtantaatini|| 
article  eighteen,  possibly  substantiate  article  seventeen,  is  that  objee>^ 
tionable?  i 

The  President  vro  tern,  Mr.  Dunn,  I  think  unless  the  Senate  ove»^ 
rules  me  that  I  will  permit  the  testimony,  for  this  reason, — ^pardon  ms 
for  stopping  you.  , 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  be  stopped. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  Senate  has  determined  that  article  18  it 
well  charged;  that  it  charges  a  public  offense  and  so  far  as  that  is  oon^ 
cerned,  it  is  rw  adjydicoUa,    That  being  the  case,  clearly,  evidence  wo  '  ^ 
be  adducible  under  that,  without  any  reference  to  what  may  have  " 
charged  in  anything  else.    Whatever  the  objections  might  be  to  s 
cations  in  article  seventeen,  I  think  the  Senate  has  already  held  that 
cle  eighteen  charges  an  impeachable  offense  and  therefore,  if  this 
mony  is  directed  to  that  article,  I  shall  admit  it,  unless  the  Senate 
fit  to  overrule  me. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  .counsel  for  the  respondent 
Mr.  President,  if  they  object  to  article  18;  if  they  r^ard  it  as  not  BaS\ 
ficiently  specific;  if  the  objection  is  similar  to  that  raised  to  article  17 1 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  raise  the  same  one,  but  the  other  objection  wi^ 
speak  of  now  is  more  particularly  to  article  17.  j 

Senator  Powers.  To  me  they  seem  substantially  the  same  thing] 
''acting  as  Judge,"  etc.;  "he  was  guilty  of  becoming  intoxicated,"  ei^ 
and  the  other  accuses  him  of  particular  intoxication. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  before  thi 
Senate,  Senator.  1 

Senator  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  with  a  view  of  moving  Ij 
resolution.  I  wish  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  because  tfak 
question  may  come  up  before  the  Senate  if  thev  object  to  receiving  tod 
timony  as  we  pass  along  with  reference  to  article  18?  , 

Mr.  Allis.     Yes,  sir;,  we  do. 

Senator  Powers.  Then  I  move  that  they  be  requested  to  argue  ihm 
also,  if  they  have  anything  to  show  with  reference  to  it  on  Monday,  ^ 
order  that  we  get  that  out  of  the  way.  | 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  out  of  order.  The  chair  ha^ 
already  decided  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  disposing  of  it.  If  yai( 
desire  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  chair,  the  chair  has  no  objectKMJ 
But  the  chair  has  already  decided  that  the  question  having  been  ond 
decided  by  the  Senate  it  is  no  longer  debatable.  I 

Senator  Powers.    I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  ALUS.    Allow  me  a  moment.    I  don't  think  that  quite 
of  the  ouestion. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  point.        | 

Mr.  Allis.  What  was  decided  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  sometiisii{ 
ago  was,  that  there  was  an  impeachable  offence  charged  then.  Now,  «l 
make  the  saipe  objection  to  the  introduction  of  testimony  that  was  Tnaj| 
under  article  seventeen.  I 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Upon  what  ground  ?  i 

Mr.  Allis.    Upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no  specification  charged»?i 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Is  article  18  one  of  those  upon  which  iSm, 
specifications  were  called  for? 
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*  Ifr.  Manager  Dunn.    No,  sir. 

Ur.  Allis.     No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  faeaiiag 
lof  the  testimony. 

I  The  PBEsiETitNT  pro  tern.  The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objection  has 
ileal  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  already.  I  think  that  when  the  Senate 
lidd  that  article  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  closed  the 
ragament  with  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 
;me  orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  tbe  wit- 

i9 


The  President  pro  tern.    You  may,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  you 
kive  enumerated,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  during 
Hie  time  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial 
.,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 
jphce,  so  £gu:  as  you  can  ? 

•  A.    I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county;  I  don't 
Seoollect  the  day  of  the  month. 
Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 
Q.    While  cases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 
Q-    In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  ciourt? 
\  A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 
Q.    On  more  than  one  day  ? 

A.    Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  dayli.    The 
jfttm  was  very  short. 
Q.    At  any  other  time? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  timj^. 
Q,    Within  the  last  three  years? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.    Do  yon  frequently    see  him  in  the  town  of  New  Ulm,— 4n  the 
you  live  in  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.    Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 
JBttere?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
is  any  difference? 

I  dont  understand  the  the  question. 
.    As  to  his  intoxication  or  sooriety  ? 

.    Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 
,    Yes,  sir. 

.    WeQ,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
my  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 
im  drunk  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.    Ib  it  his  habit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 
Im  to  become  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Abctander.    That  is  obiected  to  as  improper. 
Tbe  President,  pro  tern.    I  dfid  not  hear  the  question. 
Mr.  Abctander.    The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 
Rw  Ulm  to  get  intoxicate  ?    That  is  incompetent. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 
Mr.  Abctander.    The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 

id  &CtB. 

The  PsBsmENT,  pro  tem.    Please  state  that  question  again* 

lb.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  Ulm,  the 
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Q.    I  wiU  ask  you,  then,  whether  or  not  the  supreme  court 
took  to  reverse  any  T>f  the  rulings  of  Judge  Gox  upon  the  admiaBUii 
of  testimony,  in  their  decision  ?  • 

A.  I  think  they  did  not ;  I  don*t  know  that  they  passed  upon  itai 
aQ*  Th^y  said  a  new  trial  must  be  granted  on  account  of  the  errosB  ii 
tiie  ihstructions,  and  did  not  pass  on  the  other  questions.  \ 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Cox  really  try  that  case  fairly  and  squardy,  mad 
seem  to  do  it  just  as  ably  as  at  any  time  when  you  saw  him  try  eases  ill 
court? 

A.  So  far  as  the  admission  of  evidence  is  concerned  it  was  mcssClj 
very  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Judge,  every  time  during  that  trial  that  the  jxuy  sep^ 
arated  caution  them  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  as  is  usually  his  way,  nal 
to  converse  with  anybody  or  talk  with  anybody  upon  the  subject  maMi 
of  tiie  case,  or  to  allow  anybody  to  talk  with  them,  or  to  talk  with  eadi 
ot|her  about  it? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  it,  but  I  presume  he  did;  thai! 
was  his  custom. 

Q.  Didn't  he  give  the  jury  in  that  case  his  usual  charge,  as  he  alwavs 
does,  in  regard  to  their  being  the  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  that  the  court  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.    I  think  he  did;  I  don't  recollect  particularly  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  nothing  then,  throughout  that  trial,  except  the; 
fact  that  he  gave  a  request  of  yours  that  was  somewhat,  as  you  thought! 
-—it  was  your  request,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.     He  gave  a  request  of  mine  and  of  Mr.  Lind's  too. 

Q.  But  which  one  was  it  that  you  claimed  was  a  little  inconsistenl; 
with  his  charge?  ^ 

A.  I  claimed  that  the  one  that  he  ^ave  at  Mr.  Lind's  request  was  in- 
consistent with  his  general  charge,  plainly  inconsistent. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  giv- 
ing that  request  of  Mr.  Lind's,  which  you  claim  was  somewhat  incon-- 
sistent  with  his  own  charge, — with  that  exception,  nothing  improper, 
or  what  you  would  consider  wrong,  was  done  in  the  case,  at  all  by  the 
Judge, — ^nothing  but  what  he  would  have  done  under  other  dreams 
stances? 

A.  Why,  his  language  was  peculiar  as  far  as  the  statement  of  law  k 
concerned,  but  with  that  exception,  I  dont  recollect  anything  particu* 
larly  inconsistent;  he  used  very  peculiar  language. 

Q.  That  about  this  purple  and  scarlet;  is  that  what  you  have  refer- 
ence to  ? 

A.  No,  not  that ;  I  couldn't  repeat  it  exactly.  "  If  a  man  buys  a 
threshing  machine,  he  wants  one  to  thresh  grain,  not  hoys  ;"  and  some 
other  expressions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  given  upon  the  question  of  implied  warranty  ?  Wasnt 
that  given  as  an  illustration  upon  tne  question  of  implied  warranty,  that 
when  a  man  bought  a  machine  it  should  be  fit  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  bought,  and  that  as  an  illustration  of  that,  he  said, 
"  If  a  man  buys  a  threshing  machine,  he  buys  it  to  thresh  grain,  and  it 
must  do  that,  and  not  a  machine  to  thresh  boys?  " 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  that  language  more  than  whatyoa 
have  often  heard  Judge  Cox  use  upon  the  bench  towards  the  jury,  in  Wb 
peculiar  or  eccentric  w^ay,  when  you  kneir  he  was* perfectly  sober? 
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^  A.    I  think  I  nev^r  heard  anything  bo  peculiar  as  that. 
'  tj.    Have  you  never  heard  anything  similar  to  that  ? 
\  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Give  the  witness  a  chance  to  answer. 
I  Mr.  Arotander.     He  shall  have  all  the  opportunity  he  denres. 
f-Mr.  Jfenager  Dunn.    He  doesn't  have  an  opportunity.    You  do  all 
Ike  talking. 

1   The  Wftnbss.     I  never  heard  hitn  us6  any  such  language  as  that. 
^  Q.    You  often  heard  him  use  peculiar  language  upon  the  bench  7 
A.    Oh,  he  has  peculiarities;  of  course  he  has. 
Q.    And  make  jocose  remarks  even  to  the  jury  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
I   Q.    Was  Judge  Cox's  condition  at  that  time  so  peculiar  and  marked 
Mbit  he  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  general  attention,  that  it  was 
poticeable  to  everybody  that  was  an  observer,  in  the  court  room? 
i   A.    It  appeared  so  to  me,  I  couldn't  t-ell  how  it  appeared  to  other 
Jeople. 

I   Q.    But  it  seemed  to  vou  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be 
|irf»enrable  and  noticeable  to  any  person  in  the  court  room  ? 
j    A.    It  was  certainly  very  noticeable  to  me. 
I    Q.    Well,  you  don't  answer  my  question? 
!    A.    Well,  I  don't  know  whether  other  people  noticed  it  or  not 

Q,  Well,  you  know  whether  it  appeared  to  you  to  show  that  he  was 
Intoxicated — ^no,  that  is  not  the  question.  But  were  his  actions,  and 
Ingiiage  and  conduct  and  appearance  at  that  time,  of  such  a  character, 
md  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  noticeable  to  every  body  that  was  in  the 
eourtroom  and  looked  at  him,  and  observed  things  as  they  werego- 
iiag  on  ? 

!    A    Well,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  noticeable  to  anybody  who  knew 
» Judge  Cox. 

Q.    Very  well;  that  answers  the  question. 
(    A.  ,  Well,  you  have  had  it  two  or  three  times. 
Q.    Hainly  apparent  ? 
A    Yes,  r  think  so. 
^    Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  idea  first  started  in  your  head  about  Judge 
Cox  being  drunk  when  you  were  beaten  in  the  supreme  court,  and  when 
TOO  had  tQ  use  as  an  excuse  to  ^our  client  as  to  why  you  were  beaten, 
>  uit  Tou  could  not  help  it,  that  it  was  Judge  Cox's  fault,  because  he  was 
drank? 

A.  I  told  my  client  that  night,  and  I  talked  about  it  repeatedly 
before  it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  told  my  client  that  night— of 
ttmree  he  saw  the  Judge  was  drunk — that  I  aid  not  consider  it  a  safe 
case,  but  when  the  case  was  served  upon  us,  if  we  considered  it  abso- 
htelj  hopeless,  we  would  consent  to  a  new  trial;  but  I  thought  there 
^*as  a  chance  to  win  in  the  supreme  court,  and  we  would  take  our  chances 
on  it 

Q-  Didn't  your  client  in  that  case  tell  you,  when  notice  of  motion  for 
»  new  trial  was  given,  that  if  you  did  not  consider  the  case  perfectly  safe. 
fiothat  they  comd  not  get  a  new  trial,  to  allow  them  to  have  a  new  trial 
irtthout  going  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  putting  them  to  the  expense  ^f 
going  up  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 
Q.    You  state  that? 

A.  I  do,  I  went  up  to  Sleepy  Eye  and  went  up  to  Bird  Island  on 
iratposeto  see  him,  and  told  him  that  the  oase  was'serrod  o»  qm,  that 
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A.    He  was,  manifestly,  in  no  condition  to  undertake  to  do  the 
ness. 

Q.    Where  there  amendments  proposed  in  the  case,  Mr.  Wallin  ? 

A.     I  had  served  a  proposed  case,  and  counsel  upon  the  opposite 
had  served  proposed  amendments  to  the  case,  and  we  were  wide  a] 
as  to  what  should  be  embodied  in  the  case,  and  were  anxious,  of  coi 
to  settle  the  ca&e.    That  was  the  principal  thing;  although  a  motion 
to  be  made  for  a  new  trial,  yet  the  result  of  that  motion  was  a  foi 
oonolusion.    The  judge  announced  in  the  interial,  in  the   morning, 
he  should  grant  me  a  new  trial,  and  subsequently  did  so;  but,  of  coi 
I  wanted  no  order  for  a  new  trial,  until  I  had  settled  the  case  on  wl 
the  order  was  to  be  based. 

Q.    Why  not?    Explain  that  to  the  Senate,  they  are  not  alllaw^ 
here;  why  wouldn't  you  be  content  with  an  order  without  a  settled 

A.  An  order  for  a  new  trial,  in  order  to  be  available,  should 
based  upon  something, — must  be  based  upon  something.  It  must 
based,  either  upon  the  minutes  of  court---we  make  a  motion  on 
minutes  of  the  court,  sometimes,  in  the  first  instance,  but  when 
isn't  done  it  is  necessary  to  settle  a  case  so  as  to  have  a  foundation 
the  order. 

Q.     It  may  be  done  upon  a  bill  of  exceptions,  too  ? 
•    A.    It  may  be  done,  but  then  the  bill  of  exceptions  must  besettli 

Q.    They  must  settle  either  a  case  or  a  bill  of  exceptions?    A. 

Q.    And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  settling  that  case  that  yon 
there  ? 

A.    Also  to  make  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  after  the  settlement  of  i1 

Q.    Well,  the  result  was  that,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Ju4 
the  case  was  not  settled,  and  the  motion  was  not  made.     Was  that  it 

A.    The  motion  was  not  made  and  the  business  was  not  submitted 
the  Gouit,  except  as  I  was  about  to  explain  before  when  the  coonsd 
jected. 

Q.    How  was  it  finally  settled,  if  at  all,  at  that  term  ? 

A.    The  business  was  not  done  at  that  term  or  at  that  time.    The- 
tion  for  a  new  trial  was  not  made  until  the  following  November,  and 
case  Was  not  settled  until  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  after  the  adj< 
ment  of  the  court.     It  was  done  by  correspondence. 

Q.  You  never  met  again  before  the  Judge  ? 
Not  for  the  purpose  of  settling  that  case. 
Did  you  meet  again  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  for  a 


A. 

Q. 

trial? 
A. 

Qv 

A. 


In  November  of  the  same  year,  in  another  county. 
You  made  your  motion  for  a  new  trial  and  it  was  granted,  was 
Yes,  sir. 

How  far  is  Redwood  Falls  from  New  Ulm,  where  you  met 
Judge  ? 
A.    About  forty  miles. 

Q.    You  went  there  on  purpose,  did  you,  to  do  that  business? 
A.    We  did. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness  upon  that  specification. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    That  morning,  when,  you  say,  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  at 
Ulm,  was  not  the  first  time  that  you  and  Mr.  Morrill  had  inlu 
from  the  Judge  that  he  would  grant  a  new  trial  in  that  case,  was  ilf 
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of  the  Senate  in  allowing  the  managers  to  skirmish  around ' 
the  different  articles  is  simply  a  matter  of  courtesy  ;  that  such 
le  understanding,  and  I  apprehend  the  Senate  is  running  this 
dug.    There  has  been  no  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  managers  afi  to  - 
this  evidence  was  to  be  presented.    They  have  not  deigned  to  ask 
what  we  would  be  satisfied  with.    They  seem  to  have  supposed  that 
»y  could  bring  it  up  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  that  tney  saw  fit. 
apprehend  that  in  managing  the  prosecution  the  Senate  is  the  proper, 
ty  to  say  how  it  shall  be  done.     I  understand  that  the  Senate  satic- 
the  desire  of  the  managers  to  take  up  the  articles  seriatim,  and  go 
)ugh  with  each  article  before  they  took  up  another  one,  so  as  to  get^ 
)ugh  with  the  whole  thing  ;  and  that  it  was  only  through  the  courtly 
the  Senate  that  they  were  permitted  to  depart  from  that  which  was. 
lost  a  rule  ;  and  that  every  time  they  have  done  so  heretofore,  the '. 
kission  of  the  Senate  has  been  asked  to  leave  the  particular  article 
which  they  were  introducing  evidence,  before  finishing  their  testi- " 
IV  upon  that  article,  and  enter  upon  an  examination  as  to  anpther  , 
sle  for  the  convenience  of  witness.    I  do  not  object  to  it  on  my  part, 
>ngb  it  is  inconvenient  for  us  to  have  the  testimony  mixed  up  in 
way,  one  article  now,  and  five  minutes  after  another  article,  so  that ' 
do  not  afterwards  know  where  to  find  the  testimony  when  we  want 
\i  I  think  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  the  Senate  when  they  come  to,^ 
dder  the  testimony  ;  and  we  have  not  interposed  any  objection  to.it, , 
ivee  we  desire  to  facilitate  the  matter  so  far  as  possible  on  the  part 
the  managers.  ; 

[But  to  these  specifications  before  being  taken  up,  there  is  a  prelinlinary:  [ 
not  simply  that  they  are  not  sufficient,  or.  do  not  charge  aAy  of-  ■ 
;,  as  to  the  other  articles  generall  v,  but  there  is  a  specific  objecfidn  to 
specifications,  and  the  issue  is  mirly  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
ufications  are  good  in  law,  as  to  whether  the  Senate  can  lawfully , 
to  try  them.    One  of  the  objections  raised  is  that  they   are  no 
itications  at  all,  and  that  they  don't  come  within  the  term  specifica- 
as  understood  by  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  be  furnished.;^ 
toother  point  is  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  new  and  independent  ar-.- 
of  impeachment,  which  they  certainly  are,  and  that  as  such  we 
be  served  at  least  twenty  days  before  our  trial  with  specifications,  j 
14)  not  desire  to  go  into  the  argument  of  it  now,  for  I  am  not  prepai;ed : 
do  it,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  the  other  counsel  are.    The  court 
3,  and  the  President  knows,  that  we  have  been  engaged  here— at  ^ 
on  my  part — since  the  trial  began»  and  we  have  thought  that  if  this , 
was  to  be  deferred  over  the  holidays,  this  matter  might  be  looked, 
80  as  to  enable  us  to  present  it  in  a  proper  shape,  satisfactory  to  our-y 
Ivea  and  to  the  Senate.    I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  doing  so  now.    It ; 
Id  be,  at  most,  only  a  matter  of  inconvenience  to  Mr.   Webber  to  be 
)Ught  back  later  in  the  trial,  and  it  certainly  would  be  only  a  small,' 
itterof  inconvenience  to  him.    The  financial  side  of  the  question  is 
sly  worthy  of  consideration.    We  desire,  after  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
se to  have  this  question  decided;  probably  the  Senate  will  feel  it  is r 
competent  to  decide  the  question  after  having  heard  the  evidence 
the  other  articles  that  were  really  found  by  tne  House  of  Repre- 
itivee,  and  may  probably  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
matleiB  involved  in  the  specifications  and  take  up  the  time  of  the 
ate  fw  one,  two  or  three  weeks,  in  examining  into  these  specifications,-! 
fciaay.  be  that  seme  of  the  Senators  present  did  not  notice  the  pa^cu-.^ 
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Q.    At  that  hearing  ?    A.    No  hearing. 

Q.    Well,  at  the  time  you  appeared  there  for  it? 

A.     At  the  time  we  appeared.  i 

Q.    That  case  was  finally  settled,  and  signed  by  the  Judge,  Septombd 
6*,  was  it  not  ?  ' 

A.    I  don^t  remember  the  date  of  the  settlement  or  allowance.  i 

Q.    Mr.  Wallin,  you  were  the  gentleman  who  was  nominated  by  tU 
republicans  four  years  ago,  for  district  judge  in  that  district? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.    And  you  were  defeated  by  the  respondent. here?    A.     I  waa. 

Q.    You  are  now  a  candidate  for  that  position,  are  you  not? 

The  President.    Wait. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  object  to  that  kind  of  evidenoe.    I  cannot  see 
any  relevancy  that  it  has  here  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  me. 

The  President.    What  is  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  think  it  is  laid  down  in  the  authorities,  almost 
without  qualification,  that  you  may  show,  if  you  can,  any  interest  ufoa 
the  part  of  the  witness  in  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings,  to  aflfeci  hit| 
testifnony.    The  interest  may  be  slight;  it  may  be  great.    We  havai 
been  allowed  to  show  it  heretofore,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  show^ 
it  now.     If  the  gentleman,  now  upon  the  witness-stand,  is  at  the  present  | 
time  a  candidate  for  that  position — for  the  Judge's  shoes — oertamly  hti 
has  an  interest  in  the  result  of  these  proceedings.    .  He  has  an  inter- 1 
est  in  seeing  this  respondent  ousted.      He  has  an   interest  in   see^ 
ing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his   own  interests,  even  if  his  i 
chances  J^e  small.     I  think  that  is  a  question  for  the  Senate  to  deddSi 
whether  or  not  that  infiuences  his  testimony.     It  is  a  question  of  fret 
for  them  to  decide ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  law,  we  are  allowed  to  show  any- 
thing  that  shows  that  the  witness  has  an  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  which  might  influence  his  evidence  one  way  or  the  other; 
which  might  color  it  one  way  or  the  other  ;  make  it  stronger  or  weaker.  , 
I  did  not  expect  that  that  position  would  be  controverted  at  all.    I  think 
it  was  objected  to  before — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    It  was  never  objected  to. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  it  was  objected  to,  in  the  case  of  SmniMr 
Ladd. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  Senator  Hinds,  who  was  then  in  the  ehair,Mr. 
President,  ruled  upon  it,  and  there  was  no  argument  upon  it,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  argument,  for  I  can  certainly  bring  a  wheel-banow 
load  of  authorities  upon  that  point,  that  it  is  proper  ana  right 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  understand  the  rule  to  be  as  broad  M 
the  counsel  alleges  it  to  be,  that  they  can  show  any  interest  I  under- 
stand that  if  the  party  has  any  legal  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  suit, 
such  as  a  share  in  the  verdict,  that  it  is  proper  to  show  it,  to  go  to  the 
jury  as  effecting  his  creidbility.  But  in  a  case  of  this  kind,where  noiMM 
can  be  said  to  have  any  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  suit  one  attor- 
ney  more  than  another,  where  simply  a  desire,  or  a  willii^nesB  to  serre 
a  constituency  or  a  people  in  any  capacity  is  just  as  liable  to  animilB 
the  mind  of  one  lawyer  as  another,  the  lact  that  one  man  mar  be 
talked  of  prominently,  certainly  gives  him  no  interest  in  the  suit,  whidi 
is  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  stand.  I  dont  agree  witb  tbl 
gentleman  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Brisbin,    It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Pteaid«itt)  thai  >riiji<qwi<Bi  ii » 
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notice  upon  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  that  we  propose  to  pro- 
le this  case  without  consulting  them  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
ft  so  &r  as  mere  courtesies  may  require.  So  iar  as  our  endeavor  to 
t  m  evidence  which  we  think  we  ought  to  put  in,  we  propose  to  act 
ithout  consulting  the  attorneys  for  the  respondent.  Now,  it  would  be 
strange  proceeding,  in  my  judgment,  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  case 
r  the  sake  of  interjecting  a  sort  of  second  or  double-headed  demurrer 
&e  JlrticleB  of  impeachment.  We  have  had  that  day  in  court.  We 
;Ve  aigued  that  demurrer.  Article  17  has  been  before  this  senate. 
e  qu^tions  that  have  been  raised  are  res  adjudiccUa,  so  far  as  this  body 
concerned,  in  my  judgment.  The  management  were  ordered  to 
specifications  under  those  articles.  Those  specifications  have  been 
We  come  now  to  introduce  our  proof  in  support  of  those  specific 
ions,  and  we  are  met  by  an  objection  that  it  is  not  in  order. 
Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  for  one,  I  claim  that  there  is  and 
be  no  rule  applied  to  the  management  of  the  House  of  Representor 
fifes,  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  put  in  their  proof  in  support 
ft  these  articles  of  impeachment.  It  is  true  that  there  are  one,  two, 
,  four, — ^a  number  of  articles  of  impeachment,  but  the  managers,  as 
sel  for  the  State,  must  exercise  their  own  iudgment  and  discretion 
to  the  order  of  their  proof.  It  can  work  no  harm  to  any  individuaL 
fc  consumes  no  more  time.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any 
ffnoay  if  we  introduce  evidence  under  article  20  before  we  do  under 
fitide  one.  It  can  make  no  difference  in  what  order  we  put  in  this 
poof.  We  did  state  at  the  outset  that  we  were  desirous  of  taking  up 
Sie  artidoB  seriaiim^  and  introducing  our  proof  accordingly,  but  we  ■  find 
ftat  is  a  physical  impossibility,  by  reason  of  the  convenience  of  wit- 
^Mses.  We  nave  witnesses  that  have  been  subpoenaed  that  are  not 
ieie;  they  cannot  be  here.    We  have  witnesses  that  may  not  be  here 

ra  late  day  in  the  session  of  this  court,  and  perhaps  some  witnesses 
we  expected  to  produce  here  may  never  reach  here.  Therefore  the 
Beoate  wiU  perceive  in  a  moment,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  up 
Ife  articles  of  impeachment  and  introduce  our  evidence  in  the  direct 
•der  in  which  the  artides  are  enumerated;  it  is  an  impossible  thing. 
^If  we  could  have  our  witnesses  here  arrayed  around  this  room,  we  could 
Itke  up  one  article  after  another  and  finish  them ;   but  that  we  cannot 

tin  the  nature  of  things,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to  put  in  our  proof 
e,  just  according  to  the  material  that  we  have  on  hand,  for  the  pur-^ 
Ifoee  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  not  wasting  it.  The  coun- 
id  states  here  that  it  has  amounted  almost  to  a  silent  rule.  I  have  not 
Id  r^^rded  it,  and  I  think  the  management  have  noc  so  regarded  it, 
md  I  hardly  think  the  Senate  have  so  regarded  it.  It  is  true  that  .we 
>  Itve  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  had  witnesses 
Ipon  articles  not  in  regular  numerical  order,  but  we  did  say  so  in  order 
waX  the  Senators  might  make  memoranda  intelligently,  and  apply  the 
evidence  to  the  articles  upon  which  it  was  produced.  That  was  to  en- 
iUe  the  managers  to  introduce  their  evidence. 

Mr.  Alijs.     Before  the  manager  sits  down  I  would  like  to  call  the 
iHoition  cf  the  court  and  managers  to  the  real  point;  I  don't  think  it  is 

£'te  stated  here.     We  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  testimony  un^ 
the  specification  in  article  17.    That  is  our  objection. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  are  ready  to  argue  that  objection  now. 
Mr.  Allis.    And  we  desire  to  be  heard  on  it;  but  we  are  not  prepared 
*^Ug^  itthi» afternoon,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  we  shoiild^zpeQi 
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Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Gilfil-i 
Ian  C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Macdonald,  McCor-i 
miek,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Sinn 
mons,  Tifiany,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

The  President.    The  question  being  as  to  whether  the  objectioi 
should  be  sustained,  there  were  yeas  five,  and  nays  twenty-two;  so  the^ 
objection  to  the  question  is  not  sustained.    The  witness  may  answer  thi 
question. 

The  Witness.    What  is  the  question  ? 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  was,  whether  or  not  you  were 
candidate  for  the  Judge's  position  ? 

A.     In  the  happening  of  a  certain  contingency,  I  am. 

Q.  And' that  happening  of  a  certain  contingency,  is  his  being  ousted,  | 
is  it  not?  • 

A.    That  is  the  precise  contingency. 

By  Mr.  Managet  Dunn. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  of  your  candidacy  for  the  position  of  Judge  of  the! 
ninth  judicial  district,  in  case  there  should  be  a  vacancy,  have  any  in-: 
fluence  upon  your  testimony,  so  as  to  make  you  testify  falsely. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  incompetent,  immateiial  and{ 
irrelevant ;  that  is  for  the  Senate  to  say. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  for  him  to  say.  They  canj 
not  impugn,  inferentially,  the  intentions  or  honesty  or  purity  of  a  wit- 1 
ness  and  then  shut  his  mouth  up  from  saying  whether  that  has  any  in-| 
flujence  upon  his  testimony  or  not. 

Mr.  Allis.     That  is  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     He  has  a  right  to  be  heard  upon  that  point 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  witness  should 
answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.     Is  there  a  vote  to  be  taken  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q,    No,    You  may  answer  the  question. 

A.     I  am  very  certain  that  it  does  not. 

Q.    Please  repeat  that,  and  in  a  louder  voice. 

A.  I  am  certain  that  it  does  not  influence  me  to  the  extent  of  color- 
ing my  testimony. 

Q.  You  are  simply  testifying  to  facts,  as  you  understand  them,  with 
r^ard  to  a  removal  from  office,  or  to  a  candidacy  for  office? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  leading. 

Q.     Is  that  what  you  understand  ? 

A.     Have  that  question  put  again. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  President.  The  question,  as  objected  to,  is  certainly  a  leading 
question.  Considerable  latitude  has  been  allowed  here,  in  the  matter  of 
putting  leading  questions,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  who 
are  of  such  a  class  as  might  well  be  supposed  could  not  be  induenoed 
bv  them.  This  is  decidedly  a  leading  question,  and  it  would  be  preS»- 
able  that  the  attorney  should  put  it  in  some  other  form. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  certainly  leading.  If  he  objects  to  it  <ni 
that  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  leading.  I  will  withdraw  the 
question,  and  let  it  stand  right  there  on  hia  other  ftnswefi  if  they  in 
afmid  of  it.     . 
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ItheiraigQmentfl  or  objections  are  sustained,  the  evidence  will  not 
I  considered; 'if  they  are  overruled,  the  evidence  is  already  at  hand.    I 
»foTe  move  that  the  evidence  of  this  witness  in  this  regard  be  token 
held  in  reservation  until  counsel  can  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
objections  and  to  be  heard  upon  the  argument, 
le  Pr£S£dekt  x>ro  fern.    Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion?    The 

tion  is,  as  the  chair  understands  it,  that  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
may  be  taken  with  reference  to  any  or  all  the  specifications  under 
ie  seventeen,  such  testimony  being  held  in  abeyance  until  the  final 
lion  as  to  its  admissibility  has  been  disposed  of.    Are  you  ready  for 

question  ?    Those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should 
ail  will  say  aye;  the  contrary  minded  no. 
ie  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

mtor  Powers.    Mr.   President,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  moment  I 
iuld  like  to  ask  what  the  particular  objection  is  now  to  taking  evidence 
larticle  seventeen  ? 
le  President  pro  tern.    The  chair  can  only  reiterate  the  argument 

le.    The  objection  seems  to  be  that  in  the  answer  of  the  respondent 
|has  raised  a  legal  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  specifications 

ler  article  seventeen,  and  consequently,  as  T  suppose,  that  the  specifi- 

lons  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Senate  when 

'  passed  upon  the  sufficiency  of  that  particular  article.     As  the  Sen- 
will  recollect,  that  article  was  demurred  to.    The  demurrer  was 
jrruled;  I  will  read  it,  so  that  the  Senator  wll  understand  it. 

^nator  Powers.    I  have  it  now  before  me. 

'he  President  jwo  tem.^  read  as  follows  : 

"le  demurrer  was  overruled,  but  the  Board  of  Managers  was  requested 

imish  the  counsel  '*'  *  with  specifications  as  to  articles  XVII 
XX. 

itor  Powers.    And  now  the  objection  is  not  to  article  XVII,  pro- 
log the  specifications  are  made  sufficiently  clear. 

~ie  President  pro  tern.    I  understood  that  to  be  the  nature  of  the  an- 

;r. 

;nator  Powers.     Because  I  observe  that  that  was  discussed  very 

rly  in  executive  session,  and  the  deniurrer  was  voted  down,  but  re- 
"  were  made  that  particular  cases  should  be  specified.     Now,  if  that 

been  done,  then  that  is  a  question  that  has  been  settled.  If  they  have 

been  made  sufficiently  specific — ^is  that  the  point? 

~r.  Arctander.    That  is  the  point,  that  they  are  no  specifications  at 

[Benator  Powers.    That  they  have  handed  in  specifications? 

:.  Arctander.    That  the  contents  of  the  paper  handed  in  and  Bewed 

not  specifications  within  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 

mrrer  was  overruled. 
IMr.  Allis.    Simply  new  articles. 
ySenator  Powers.    If  there  are  not  many  more  witnesses  to  be  sworn  I 

I't  know  that  we  would  have  any  more  time  to  have  twenty  or  thirty 

tnesses  waiting  for  him  than  to  keep  this  witness  waiting  for  other  wit- 
But  if  the  ho^rd  of  managers  have  a  number  of  witnesses  on 
fides  seventeen  and  nineteen  it  would  better,  perhaps. 

Ir.  Manager  Dunn.    There  are  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 

Jenator  Hinds.  Are  they  in  court? 

Ir.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 
[.Mr.  Arctander.    On  these  specifications? 
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Jf  r.  Manager  Dunk.    Yes,  sir. 

The  President  'pro  tern.    This  is  all  out  of  order,  but  I  did  not 
pose  to  stop  it  without  objection. 

Senator  Hinds.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  too  late.     I  wil 
draw  my  motion. 

President  pro  tern.    I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late. 

Senator  Hinds.    At  the  time  I  made  the  motion  I  supposed  that 
was  the  only  witness  in  attendance  to  testify  in  regard  to  that  specificatii 

^Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    There  are  other  witnesses,  but  they  are  witiw 
to  other  charges  and  these  specifications  also,  as  Mr.  Webber  is. 

The  President  pro  teni.    The  chair  is  undecided  as  to  how  the  mi 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  therefore  will  put  it  again. 

The  motion  having  been  again  put  by  the  President,  it  was  loet. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Mr.  President,  I  would  inquire  how  this  leaves 
What  do  we  do  now? 

The  President  pro  tem.    It  does  nothing. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  go  on  with  the  evidence. 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  simply  disposes  of  one  mode  of  procedi 
The  question  is  before  the  senate,  however,  and  properly  raised  by 
respondent's  counsel  in  the  form  of  an  objection  to  the  taking  of 
mony  at  this  time  under  the  so-called  specifications  of  article  17.     Tl 
question  it  will  be  proper  for  the  senate  to  dispose  of.    The  chair  woi 
hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  make  a  ruling,  as  he  already  stated,  because  it 
simply,  as  the  chair  understands  it  at  this  time,  a  matter  of  discretii 
with  reference  to  the  order  of  testimony.    The  chair  would  hardly 
to  decide  for  the  senate,  unless  the  senate  wish^  it;  then  the  chair 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  it. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  understand  that  the  motion  made  by  the  coui 
for  the  respondent  is  to  this  effect; — if  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be  coi 
ed.    We  have  now  argued  the  admissibility  of  evidence  under  this 
called  specification.     If  it  is  held  they  can  bring  them  in,  that  settles  i| 
It  must  be  settled  some  time,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  aigum< 
now  under  the  specifications. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  point  is  this,  they  object  to  the  int 
duction  of  evidence  at  this  time,  out  of  order,  upon  that  article,  ui 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  anticipated  by  them  that  it  would  be  reacl 
at  this  time,  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  with  their  argumente 
sustain  their  objections;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  request  to  the 
ate,  that  further  time  be  granted  them,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
testimony  be  taken  on  these  specifications. 

Senator  Crooks.    And  to  go  on  with  something  else  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is,  as  I  understond  it. 

Senator  Powers.    How  soon  can  they  be  prepared  to  aiigue  the  qu< 


tion? 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers. 
the  "  hoUdays  ?" 

Mr.  Arctander. 
it. 

Senator  Powers. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers. 


When  the  holidays  are  over,  on  my  part,  at  least 
I  would  like  to  inquire  what  the  Senator  means  ~ 

Sunday.  I  mean.    I  want  to  get  Sunday  to  work 


Will  you  be  prepared  to  argue  this  case  on  Monday 

I  think  so. 

Because  I  can  see  that  it  is  going  to  keep  a 
many  witnesses  here  at  heavy  expense,  if  we  are  delayed  until  we 
in  the  r^ular  order,  article  seventeen^  and  I  should  be  disposed  to 


§m  mvaufiSL  for  the  i^pondent  every  opportunity  necfiiMkty  'th  IdAttii- 
9in|  it 

Jir.  Arctaxder.  I  think  we  can  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  if  not 
1R  will  ask  a  day's  more  indulgence,  and  perhaps  the  Senate  will  grant 

Senator  Powers.  I  move  then,  that  the  evidence  on  article  seventeen 
to  delayed  until  after  Monday,  so  as  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
teugueit. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Until  after  Monday,  or  until  Monday  ? 

Senator  Powers.  Until  after  Monday,  so  that  they  can  argue  it 
Ihuisday.    They  wish  to  take  the  Lord's  day  to  prepare  for  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Allow  me  to  say  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  apply  the  testimony  to  article  seventeen  or  article  eighteen,  we  shall 
A  to  put  it  in,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  under  article  seventeen  then 
ne  shall  ask  to  put  it  in  under  article  eighteen,  as  evidence  of  habitual 
Arunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senatot 
ftom  Fillmore,  the  motion  was  put  by  the  President  pro  tern,  and  was 
tiopted. 

•  Mr,  Manager  Dunn.    What  is  the  motion  ? 

•  The  President  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  that  testimony  be  excludied 
%on  articles  17  and  19  until  after  Monday. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness 
Id  article  18,  habitual  drunkenness. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

•  Q.  I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber,  if,  at  any  other  time  than  those 
you  have  spoken  of,  you  have  seen  the  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dift- 
tiet  iatoxicated  ? 

A.    Do  you  mean  in  court  ? 

Q.  No  ;  in  or  out  of  court.  And  if  so,  give  times  and  places  so  far 
iivoucan? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  question  under  the 
•btement  of  the  managers,  that  if  they  could  not  introduce  this  under 
iiticle  17  thev  would  do  it  under  article  18.  •  I  object  to  it  for  the 
MMon  that  if  this  question  was  intended  to  show  the  charge  laid  in 
•tide  17,  specification  4  or  5,  or  whichever  one  it  was  that  the  counsel 
IHS  asking  upon,  or  any  of  these  specifications;  I  object  to  it,  for  the 
iBBflon  that  you  can  not  charge  the  offense  first  under  article  17  and  then 
mder  article  18.  You  cannot  charge  it  in  both  of  them  ;  it  must  be 
Bmited  to  one  of  them.  If  that  is  the  desire  and  plan  of  the  managers, 
IB  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Col.  Hicks — at  least  it 
was  a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  that  was  so, — I  do  not  think,  after  the 
•enate  has  ruled  the  way  it  has,  that  to  do  what  I  understand  is  pro- 
joBcd  to  be  done  would  be  to  act  as  lawyers  should  ;  it  would  be  petti- 
fcffiing. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get 
fliis  case  before  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  be  trammelled  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  We  charce  in  article  eighteen 
|.4at  the  resjYondent  in  this  case  is  and  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunk- 
ttjneas.  Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  certain  facts  which 
wiU  establish  that  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  may  establish  some  .other  fact 
^ch  we  have  also  alleged  here.  It  is  alleged  in  the  speeifioation  to 
tttide  seventeen. 


Mi".  AlliB.  It  is  quite  evident  that  out  objection  is  not  entii^ 
understood.  The  point  is  this:  That  here  is  a  specification  of  one  papi 
iicul&r  instance.  It  is  alleged  to  be  on  the  fifteenth.  It  is  im materia 
Whether  it  is  proved  on  the  fifteenth,  or  some  other  day.  That  is  i 
feet,  it  and  has  been  acknowledged.  But  it  is  one  instance  or  case  o^ 
Qrunkehness.  Now,  other  witnesses  have  been  introduced  here,  an^ 
have  fi  jced  this  occasion  upon  a  particular  dsLy.  The  point  of  our  obico- 
iion  is,  that  you  cannot  go  on  with  other  witnesses  and  prove  another 
occasion,  on  another  day.  It  was  not  necessary  for  thera  in  the  first  in- 
iitanoe,  to  prove  this  particular  instance  of  drunkenness  or  intoxicatian 
to  have  been  on  the  fifteenth  as  alleged.  It  may  have  bt*en  on  the  tenth 
or  the  fourteenth.  They  have  gone  on  and  introduced  testimony  befor^ 
in  regard  to  the  instances,  and  fixed  it  upon  another  date.  That  is  all 
right.  Now,  it  is  not  admissible  by  this  witness,  to  prove  another  and 
different  instance,  as  has  been  stated.  That  is  the  point  of  the  objeo* 
tion. 

The  President.  The  remark  having  been  made,  the  chair  will  statei 
the  ground  of  the  ruling.  The  specification  is  that  the  drunkenness  or; 
intoxication  occurred  on  a  certain  day,  but  it  is  admitted  by  the  couih 
sel  for  respondent,  that  it  is  competent  to  prove  here,  that  the  case  of 
intoxication  was  upon  some  other  day;  it  might  have  been  on  the  four- 
teenth, or  might  have  been  on  the  sixteenth.  The  exception  taken  ia 
for  the  reason  that  a  previous  witness  under  this  b()ecification  has  testi- 
fied to  certain  times  when  the  intoxication  did  take  place,  and  that  the; 
witness  must  be  limited  to  those  periods  mentioned  by  the  previona 
witness,  as  the  chair  understands  it.  On  that  version  of  the  case,  the 
chair  ruled  that  the  objection  is  not  good,  and  that  this  witness*^  tcsti*! 
mony  should  be  introduced  without  regard  to  that  given  by  some  other! 
witness. 

Senator  Powers.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  Mr.  President,  if  tha 
objection  is  sustained,  it  will  still  be  competent  to  enquire  whether  tha 
witness  knows  of  his  having  been  intoxicated  on  the  fifteenth. 

The  President.  Yes,  or  on  either  of  the  times  testified  to  by  the  pre- 
vious witness,  Mr.  Morrill. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Mr.  President — 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  think  the  way  it  stands  now  may  lead  to  diflS- 
culty;  a  the  difficulty  which  the  Senator  from  Washington  and  my- 
self did  not  exactly  comprehend.  It  is  this:  It  is  the  occasion  which 
Was  to  be  testified  to;  not  whether  it  is  the  fifteenth,  particularly,  but 
whether  it  is  the  same  occasion. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  it. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at.  In  other  wordi^ 
that  there  will  not  be  but  one  offense  proved;  but  whether  that  was  tha 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  or  seventeenth,  my  opinion  would  be  to  let  tha; 
Btate  prove  it.  A  witness  may  testify  to  certain  facts  and  circmih 
stances  going  to  show  drunkenness;  and  he  may  think  it  was  the  fif- 
teenth. This  witness  may  testify  to  the  same  state  of  facts,  the  fismt 
circumstances,  which  would  show  that  it  was  the  same  occasion,  or  on^f 
tiDt  act  of  drunkenness.  And  yet  he  might  think  that  it  was  on  tot 
seventeenth.  That  is  why  I  desired  that  the  question  might  be  pal^ 
BO  there  will  be  no  misapprehension.    The  occasion  is  what  we  want 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  occasion,  I  would  say, — 

Senator  D.  Buck.     In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  ^wrfl 
not  favor  proving  a  distinct  offense  on  the  fiflieenth  by  one  wft^keaB,  aai 
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I*   Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis.    No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  beating 
^ihe  testimony. 

.  The  Pb£sidi£nt  pro  tern.  The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objeclfton  has 
heeik  dispoeed  of  by  the  Senate  already.  I  think  that  when  the  Senate 
hM.  that  artide  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  doeed  the 
ligament  with  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 
wise orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  '  > 

Mr.  Manager  Duxn.    Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  tbe  wit- 


The  Presidi^nt  pro  tern.    You  may,  sir. 
^   By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

'  Q.  Mr.  Weboer,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  you 
lAve  eqamerated,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  during 
ibetime  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judici^ 
district,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 
^aoe,  so  far  as  you  can  ? 

A.    I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county;  I  dont 
leeoUect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    While  oases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q-    In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  ck)urt? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    On  more  than  one  day  ? 
'   A.    Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  day^.    The 
term  was  verl'short.  ^ 

Q.    At  any  other  time? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  timles. 

Q.    Within  the  last  three  years  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  frequently  see  him  in  the  town  of  New  Ulm,— 4n  the 
iown  you  live  in  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  or  infrequentiy  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 
is  there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
fliere  is  any  difference? 

A.    I  dont  understand  the  the  question. 

Q.    As  to  his  intoxication  or  sobriety  ? 

A.    Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 
him  druuK  durine  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Is  it  his  habit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 
Ulm  to  become  intoxicated? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  obiected  to  as  improper. 

The  President,  pro  iem.    I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 
Kcw  Ulm  to  get  intoxicated  ?    That  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 
and  &cts. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Please  state  that  question  again* 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  Ulm,  the 
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certaining  whether  some  person  has  stolen  a  ham  on  some  day  or  other, 
and  because  we  fix  it  upon  a  certain  day,  not  to  allow  proof  as  to  an* 
other  day.  It  is  getting  this  great  State  trial  down  to  too  fine  a  point, 
according  to  my  judgment.  The  respondent  will  lose  no  right,  nothing 
is  jeopardized,  and  the  State  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prove  its  case  hero 
ih  the  manner  in  which  the  managers  desire. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Mr.  President,  I  beg — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  have  the  closing  of  this. 

Mr.  Arctander.    No,  sir;  I  think  not.     We  made  the  objection,  and 
we  have  the  closing. 

The  President.    Mr.  Arctander  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact,  that  in  all  of  these  articles,  where  the  State  has  been  allowed  to  so 
over  a  range  of  days  during  the  whole  term — ^look  at  the  first  artide, 
and  you  will  see,  "  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1878,  and  on  divers  days 
between  that  date  and  the  5th  day  of  February,  1878."    Go  to  the  sec- 
ond article  and  you  will  see  the  same  thing.  *'  On  the  24th  day  of  March, 
1879,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  7th  day  of  April, 
1879."    Go  the  the  third  article  and  you  will  see,  what? — ^*'  on  the  12th 
day  of  June,  1879,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  25th 
day  of  said  June.    The  eighth  article,  "  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1880, 
and  on  divers  days  between  that  dav  and  the  20th  day  of  September," 
etc.,  all  the  way  through.    As  to   these  articles,  in   which  tney  have 
only  alleged  a  certain  day,  they  have  not,  heretofore,  attempted  lib  proTe 
more  than  a  certain  day ;  they  prove  it  on  one  certain  day.     Now,  our 
objection  is  not  that  they  have  shown  this  to  be  the  fifteenth  or  seventeenth 
Thev  cannot  show  it  on  another  day,  for  they  have  not  shown  any  date 
at  all.     Mr.  .Morrill  did   not  specify  a  single  date.    It  is  not  a  date 
that  we  are  picking  at,  but  we  only  claim  that  they   cannot  show 
it  on  another  day.    Mr.   Morrill  testified  to  three  occasions;  one  when 
the   case  of  Luscher  against  Brailey  was  up  one  day;  another  occft- 
sion,  when  the  bell  ringers  were  there,  another  case  when  the  case  of 
Davey  Thorpe  against  Brewster  was  up,  and  on  those  three  oocasions,  he 
said  that  the  Judge  was  particularly  intoxicated.    We  claim  that  was 
not  proper;  that  the  State  must  select  which  one  of  those  they  will  re- 
ly upon,  because  they  have  only  charged  one  act  of  drunkenness  on  one 
day,  not  a  continuing  drunkenness,  during  that  term,  and  as  was  remaned, 
as  appears  in  the  journal,  by  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  in  secret  ses- 
sion, that  when  they  had  given  a  specification,  they  could  prove  it  at 
any  other  time,  but  they  couldn't  prove  more  than  one;  they  oouldnt 
prove  more  than  one  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  all  we  want  here,  but  it  may  run  over 
three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think,as  to  the  remark  of  counsel,  in  that  regard,  if 
the  Judge  was  drunk  on  the  bench  one  day,  in  the  evening  during  tbt 
trial  of  that  case,  the  Luscher  case,  then  that  was  one  offense,  or  crime; 
and,  if  he  was  drunk  two  or  three  days  after  that,  or  even  the  next  day, 
and  at  the  time  the  bell  ringers,  were  there,  that  evening,  th«i  that  is  a 
separate  offense  again,  and  they  will  be  allowed  then  to  charge  as  with 
five — with  three — and  let  this  witness  bring  in  other  offenses  ag«n,that 
they  have  not  charged  against  us.  They  have  only  charged  ns  with 
a  single  offense.  They  have  not  charged  us  with  a  continuing  oflfeose. 
The  honorable  managers  say  that  it  may  be  the  same  drunk.  Tbcf 
hAve  not  charged  us  with  a  continuing  drunk.    They  hav«  cfaasged  W 
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The  Witness.    It  was  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 

A.  The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jury  came  in,  it 
ms,  perhaps,  9  o'clook;  quite  late  in  the  evening.  I  don't  recollect  the 
ijiecise  time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  druuK  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.    At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 
.  A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  about  the  time,  but  it  was  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  ne  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
iibitit? 

A.  Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  con; 
tid of  his  under  jaw;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open;  his  face 
looked  stolid,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 
Jbought,  rather  foolishly. 

-  Q.    Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 
lif  court? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.    How  did  that  come  up  ? 

A.  That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
'^aiDtiff,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 
»y  over  eoit  money  or  monev  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
deocy  of  the  action.  He  too&  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
motion,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  fined  the  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
fhink.  I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
least  I  knew  the  defendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings, — he 
tvasaGerman. 

Q.    What  did  he  fine  him  for? 

A.    F«r  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.    The  return 
Aowed  tiiat  the  order  had  been  served   upon  him,  and  I  made  an  afii- 
dsvit,  or  his  wife  made  an  affidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
'fiist  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  dia  not  un- 
derstand the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
eunply  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
^aintiff.    The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
}daintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
ttUection  is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raised  the  amount  first 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
f  €06  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
ttea  he  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 
Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 
A    What  is  that  question  ? 
Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.    I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.    I  made  the 
foggestion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  iib,  and  I  thought  he 

would  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 
Q.    What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant? 
A.    Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 

the  court;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 

interpreter — and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  neglect  in  obeying 
'  the  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  a: 

peat  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  all. 
54 
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Mt^asirs.  Gftmpbell^  I^ingclon,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Ti6w7i  Wheal, 
White  and  Wilson. 

So  the  iTjiotion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  now  make  application  on  behalf  of 
the  respondent,  that  an  order  be  made  by  the  Senate  that  the  managers 
now  elect  upon  which  of  the  three  occasions  testified  to  by  the  witness 
Morrill  they  will  rely  in  this  case. 

The  President.     Please  put  that  request  in  writing. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  They  can  confine  themselves  to  one  occasion,  and 
if  they  go  beyond  that,  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  can  object. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  state  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall  interpret 
that  word  occamouy  to  mean  at  Redwood  Falls,  until  the  Senate  otner- 
wise  orders.  I  do  not  think  the  word  occasion  means  on  any  one  day, 
for  I  look  upon  this  matter  of  drunkenness  as  a  thing  that  commences 
and  continues  right  along,  and  that  a  man  may  be  drunk  a  week  on  the 
same  occasion,  that  is  the  way  I  shall  interpret  the  word  for  the  present 
(To  the  witness  ) 

Q,  Mr.  WalUn,  you  were  at  the  term  of  court,  you  8a\%  at  Redwood 
Fall? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  during  that 
term  of  court  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.      That  is  objected  to,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  has  been  no  ruling  of  the  Senate  disal- 
lowing such  a  question  as  that,  unless  the  Senate  wants  to  shutout  that 
specification. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  hold  that  the  question  is  not  pro- 
per under  the  motion  of  Senate  or  Castle. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  question  is  whether  he  was  intoxicated  dur- 
ing that  term  of  court. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President  I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  se- 
cret session  with  closed  doors,  to  determine  this  question. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  court  in  secret  session  adopted  the  following  order. 

Ordered^  that  the  term  "occasion"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  on  day 
and  each  specification. 

The  Senate  than  resumed  business  in  open  session. 

The  President.  The  honorable  managers  and  counsel  for  the  respon- 
dent are  notified  that  the  court  in  secret  session  adopted  the  following 
order,  to- wit : 

Ordered,  that  the  term  "  occasion"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  one  day 
under  each  specification. 

The  witness,  Mr.  Wallin,  was  then  recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

The  Prej^jident.  The  chair  would  inform  the  counsel  that  under  these 
specifications  and  under  the  order,  just  adopted,  it  devolves  upon  them 
to  elect  upon  which  occasion  testified  to  by  the  former  witness  they  will 
adduce  further  testimony.  This  last  order  which  has  been  adopted  in 
secret  session  limits  that  one  occasion  to  one  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  managers  are 
concluded  by  evidence  that  has  been  introduced  before?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  managers  conclude  to  prove  some  other  day  by  another 
witness,  and  elect  to  stand  upon  that  day  rather  than  the  one* that  has 
been  proved  before  ?    The  other  evid^UQe  went  in  without  any  objection 
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of  the  Senate  in  allowing  the  managers  to  gkirmisli  around ' 
the  different  articles  is  simply  a  matter  of  courtesy  ;  that  such 
understanding,  and  I  apprehend  the  Senate  is  running  this 
There  has  been  no  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  managers  as  to  - 
this  e\ddence  was  to  be  presented.    They  have  not  deigned  to  ask 
what  we  would  be  satisfied  with.    They  seem  to  have  supposed  that 
r  could  bring  it  up  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  that  tney  saw  fit. 
iprehend  that  in  managing  the  prosecution  the  Senate  is  the  proper 
y  to  say  how  it  shall  he  done.     I  understand  that  the  Senate  satic- 
the  desire  of  the  managers  to  take  up  the  articles  seriatim^  and  go 
h  with  each  article  before  they  took  up  another  one,  so  as  to  get^ 
with  the  whole  thing  ;  and  that  it  was  only  through  the  courtesy  *' 
the  Senate  that  they  were  permitted  to  depart  from  that  which  was.^ 
iost  a  rule  ;  and  that  everv  time  they  have  done  so  heretofore,  the  - 
lesion  of  the  Senate  has  oeen  asked  to  leave  the  particular  article 
which  they  were  introducing  evidence,  before  finishing  their  testi- ' 

if  upon  that  article,  and  enter  upon  an  examination  as  to  another , 
e  for  the  convenience  of  witness.     I  do  not  object  to  it  on  my  part, 
>ugh  it  is  inconvenient  for  us  to  have  the  testimony  mixed  up  in  : 
way,  one  article  now,  and  five  minutes  after  another  article,  so  that ' 
do  not  afterwards  know  where  to  find  the  testimony  when  we  Want 
A  I  think  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  the  Senate  when  they  come  to,, 
ider  the  testimony  ;  and  we  have  not  interposed  any  objection  to  it,  ^ 
XBse  we  desire  to  facilitate  the  matter  so  far  as  possible  on  the  part 
Ihe  managers.  ; 

■Bat  to  these  specifications  before  being  taken  up,  there  is  a  preliniinary. : 
not  simply  that  they  are  not  sufficient,  or  do  not  charge  aAy  of-; 
(,  as  to  the  other  articles  generally,  but  there  is  a  specific  objectSdn  to 
specifications,  and  the  issue  is  rairly  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
ifications  are  good  in  law,  as  to  whether  the  Senate  can  lawfully , 
"  to  try  them.     One  of  the  objections  raised  is  that  they  are  :  no 
fications  at  all,  and  that  they  don't  come  within  the  term  specifica- 
as  understood  by  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  be  furnished.,^ 
ther  point  is  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  new  and  independent  ar- .; 
of  impeachment,  which  they  certainly  are,  and  that  as  such  we 
it  be  served  at  least  twenty  days  before  our  trial  with  specifications.  ; 
do  not  desire  to  go  into  the  argument  of  it  now,  for  I  am  not  prepa^ : 
do  it,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  the  other  counsel  are.    The  court 
^V8, and  the  President  knows,  that  we  have  been  engaged  here— at, 
on  my  part — since  the  trial  began^  and  we  have  thought  that  if  this , 
was  to  be  deferred  over  the  holidays,  this  matter  might  be  looked , 
80  as  to  enable  us  to  present  it  in  a  proper  shape,  satisfactory  to  our-  v 
1VC8  and  to  the  Senate.    I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  doing  so  now.    It; 
IJculd  be,  at  most,  only  a  matter  of  inconvenience  to  Mr.   Webber  to  be 
[Bought  back  later  in  the  trial,  and  it  certainly  would  be  only  a  small. 
[iBatterof  inconvenience  to  him.    The  financial  side  of  the  question  is 
|ttreely  worthy  of  consideration.     We  desire,  after  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
;,  to  have  this  question  decided;  probably  the  Senate  will  feel  it  is ; 
competent  to  decide  the  question  after  having  heard  the  evidence 
>nthe  other  articles  that  were  really  found  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
*ntativeB,  and  may  probably  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
fteinaUecs  involved  in  the  specifications  and  take  up  the  time  of  the 
fieiate  for  one,  two  or  three  weeks,  in  examining  into  these  specifications,  i 
Iti&ay  be  that  some  of  the  Senators  present  did  not  notice  the  particu-., 
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r  Senator  Campbell  then  offered  the  following  order: 

Ordered^ — That  the  honorable  manager  be  required  to  elect  a  day 
upon  which  they  will  rely  to  prove  specification  three,  of  article  17, 
and  they  may  elect  a  day  other  than  one  of  the  days  already  testified  to 
by  the  witness  Morrill. 

Senator  Castle.     Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point  of  order ;  that  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  rules  already  established. 
.    Senator  Campbell.     I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  rules. 

Senator  Castle.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  two  rules  already  adopted. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  rescind  those  rules  if  this  order  is  adopted. 

The  Pkesident.*^  The  efiect  of  the  adoption  of  this  order  would  be  to 
modify  the  rules  which  have  been  previously  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  testimony  under  this  particular  specification,  and  would  ex- 
tend no  farther.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question.  The  question  is 
upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Campbell. 

Senator  Castle.  How  do  I  understand  the  chair  to  hold  upon  this 
point  of  order? 

The  President.    The  »chair  holds  the  point  to  be  well  taken;  that  is, 
th^  chair  holds  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  order  which  has  been  adopted, 
.  but  that  order  may  be  modified  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  at  any  time; 
th^t  is  simply  a  temporary  order  or  rule  for  a  special  occasion. 

Senator  Castle.     I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  chair,  that  is  not  the  point  I 
^  make;  the  point  I  make  is  that  an  order  having  been  adopted,  the  vote  by 
which  it  was  adopted  must  be  reconsidered  before  this  resolution  wiD  te 
,  in  order. 

The  President.  In  effect  the  Senator  is  correct.  This  would  be  in 
.  efifect  a  reconsideration;  it  would  simply  be  taking  another  coorBe 
to  reach  it.  The  better  way,  however,  would  be,  to  reconsider  the  order. 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  bring  two  orders  into  conflict 
The  point  of  order  having  been  raised  by  Senator  Castle  the  chair  woold 
suggest  to  Senator  Campbell  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  would  be  the 
proper  one  to  make. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  desire,  and  I  do  not 
now,  to  open  up  this  whole  question  again;  but  I  do  not  understand 
thM  the  resolution  ofiered  bv  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Senator 
Cfkiitle)  precluded  the  honorable  managers  from  electing  as  to  any  par- 
,  ticular  day,  whether  testified  to  by  Mr.  Morrill  or  any  other  witness.  I 
did  not  so  understand  the  rule  at  the  time  it  was  adopted. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  motion  is 
adopted  it  would  create  conflict  with  the  previous  rules. 

Senator  Campbell.  Then  I  will  move  the  reconsideration  of  the  or- 
der of  Senator  Castle. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for. 

Senator  Cambbell.  I  cannot  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  I  believe  I  voted  against  it. 

Senati^r  C.  F.  Buck.  The  evidence  of  one  witness  is  already  befcare 
the  court;  suppose  the  managers  go  on  and  examine  this  witness,  and 
are  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  then  go  on  to  prove  anoUier  case  npofi 
which  to  rely. 

Senator  Campbell.    They  now  propose  to  elect. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  rules  »« 
have  already  adopted  and  see  how  they  operate. 

Senator  Aaker.  I  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  tbt 
order  of  Senator  Castle  was  adopted. 
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noticeriipon  the  counsel  for  the  defense)  that  we  propose  to  pr6- 
t^  this  case  without  consulting  them  in  any  manner  whatsoeveti 
pt  so  far  as  mere  courtesies  may  require.    So  far  as  our  endeavor  to 
m  evidence  which  we  think  we  ougnt  to  put  in,  we  propose  to  act 
ithoat  consulting  the  attorneys  for  the  respondent.    Now,  it  would  be 
I  strange  proceeding,  in  my  judgment,  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  case 

tthe  sake  of  interjecting  a  sort  of  second  or  double-headed  demurrer 
the  articles  of  impeachment.  We  have  had  that  day  in  court.  We 
bave  argued  that  demurrer.  Article  17  has  been  before  this  senate, 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  are  tea  adjudiccUa  qo  far  as  this  body 
m  concerned,  in  my  judgment.  The  management  were  ordered  to 
Be  specifications  under  those  articles.  Those  specifications  have  been 
Ped.  We  come  now  to  introduce  our  proof  in  support  of  those  specifi- 
Mions,  and  we  are  met  by  an  objection  that  it  is  not  in  order. 
I  Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  for  one,  I  claim  that  there  is  and 
evi  be  no  rule  applied  to  the  management  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
fives,  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  put  in  their  proof  in  support 
|f  these  articles  of  impeachment.  It  is  true  that  there  are  one,  two, 
mtee,  four,— a  number  of  articles  of  impeachment,  but  the  managers,  as 
pmnsei  for  the  State,  must  exercise  their  own  Judgment  and  discretion 
bto  the  order  of  their  proof.  It  can  work  no  harm  to  any  individual. 
B  consumes  no  more  time.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any 
IfMm,  if  we  introduce  evidence  under  article  20  before  we  do  under 
Irtide  one.  It  can  make  no  difierence  in  what  order  we  put  in  this 
Hoof.  We  did  state  at  the  outset  that  we  were  desirous  of  taking  up 
he  articles  seriatim,  and  introducing  our  proof  accordingly,  but  we  *  find 
pbat  is  a  physical  impossibility,  by  reason  of  the  convenience  of  wit- 
Itaes.  we  have  witnesses  that  have  been  subpoenaed  that  are  not 
|kre;  they  cannot  be  here.  We  have  witnesses  that  may  not  be  here 
la  late  day  in  the  session  of  this  court,  and  perhaps  some  witnesses 
we  expected  to  produce  here  may  never  reach  here.  Therefore  the 
te  Moll  perceive  in  a  moment,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  up 
articles  of  impeachment  and  introduce  our  evidence  in  the  direct 
er  in  which  the  articles  are  enumerated;  it  is  an  impossible  thing, 
we  could  have  our  witnesses  here  arrayed  around  this  room,  we  could 
^ up  one  article  after  another  and  finish  them;  but  that  we  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to  put  in  our  proof 
,  just  according  to  the  material  that  we  have  on  hand,  for  the  pur-* 

fe  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  not  wasting  it.  The  coun- 
states  here  that  it  has  amounted  almost  to  a  silent  rule.  I  have  not 
regarded  it,  and  I  think  the  management  have  noc  so  regarded  it, 
'  I  hardly  think  the  Senate  have  so  regarded  it.  It  is  true  that  .we 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  had  witnesses 
n  articles  not  in  regular  numerical  order,  but  we  did  say  so  in  order 
the  Senators  might  make  memoranda  intelligently,  and  apply  the 
fvidence  to  the  articles  upon  which  it  was  produced.  That  was  to  en- 
Me  the  managers  to  introduce  their  evidence. 

I  Mr.  Allis.     Before  the  manager  sits  down  I  would  like  to  call  the 
llteDtioQ  cf  the  court  and  managers  to  the  real  point;  I  don't  think  it  is 

Cte  stated  here.     We  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  testimony  un- 
tbe  specification  in  article  17.    That  is  our  objection. 
I  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  are  ready  to  argue  that  objection  now. 
I  Mr.  Allis.    And  we  desire  to  be  heard  on  it;  but  we  are  not  prepared 
pMgBiB  itihi»afteraoon,and  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  ezpeot 
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tie  discussion  as  any  gentleman  on  this  floor;  and  I  shall  nev^r  trifle 
with  the  Senate  by  offering  any  resolution  .in  regard  to  which  I  am  not 
serious.  I  assure  the  Senator  of  that.  Neither  do  I  care  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  now,  to  discuss  this  Question.  I  simply  offer  the 
amendment  and  desire  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  it.  The  honorable 
managers  were  not  aware,  as  I  understand  it,  until  the  action  had  by 
the  Senate  in  secret  session,  that  the  one  occasion  mentioned  in  tluU 
specification,  would  be  limited  to  the  transactions  of  that  day.  I  pre- 
sume they  did  not  understand  it,  as  I  am  informed  they  did  not. 

Senator  Castle.  The  Senator  entirely  misunderstood  the  question  I 
asked  him.  The  original  resolution,  as  asked,  eff^ted  all  specifications. 
The  Senator's  resolution  is  confined  to  a  single  specification. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  understand,  sir,  and  I  am  explaining  why  I 
o|fered  it,  so  as  to  convince  the  Senator  that  I  am  serious. 

Senator  Castle.    That  is  all  the  explanation  I  care  for. 

Senator  Campbell.  The  managers,  as  I  understand,  understood  that 
all  the  transactions  of  that  term  of  court  would  be  considered  one  coca- 
sion.  We  now  inform  them  that  we  hold  otherwise;  that  the  word  oc- 
casion is  now  defined  to  mean  but  one  day ;  and  I  now  propose,  by  this 
motion,  to  allow  them  to  select  the  day  upon  which  they  will  rely,  out- 
side of  the  days  mentioned  by  the  witness,  Morrill. 

As  we  have,  in  fact,  restricted  them  to  one  day,  my  motion  is  that  they 
be  allowed  to  elect  now,  that  they  know  that  they  are  obliged  to  rely 
upon  one  day. 

Senator  Powers.  Without  disturbing  the  evidence  already  submit- 
ted? 

Senator  Campbell.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  evidence  that  has  beea 
already  submitted.  I  presume,  if  it  is  not  applicable,  it  will  be  stricken 
out  onmoion;  that  would  be  proper.  I  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
the  trial  of  this  case. 

Senator  Castle.     It  took  twenty-four  hours  to  put  it  in. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  don't  know  that  it  took  twenty-four  hours,  but 
if  it  did  take  twenty -four  hours,  and  it  is  immaterial,  we  ought  to  strike  it 
out. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

The  President.  The  ayes  and  noes  are  called  for  on  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  resolution 
of  Senator  Castle,  upon  which  reconsideration  has  been  voted. 

The  President.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll." 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  M<^rea.  I  don't  understand  the  motion,  Mr.  President  I 
have  just  come  in  and  would  like  to  have  it  stated. 

Senator  Campbell.  It  was  my  motion,  Senator,  that  was  pending  be- 
fore dinner. 

The  President.  The  vote  by  which  was  passed  the  order  introduced 
by  Senator  Castle,  in  the  forenoon,  prior  to  the  secret  session,  was  re- 
considered, and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Campbell  has  of- 
fered an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  that  order,  the 
purport  of  which  the  chair  is  unable  to  state  precisely.  The  Clerk  will 
read  it  for  the  information  of  the  Senator. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  of  Senator  Campbell. 

Senator  McCrea.     I  vote  aye. 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  been  concluded, 

The  President.  There  appears  to  be  no  quorum  present  and  votii^ 
and  therefore  the  vote  will  not  be  announcea. 
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their  aignments  or  objections  are  sustained,  the  evidence  will  not 
considered  f  if  they  are  overruled,  the  evidence  is  already  at  hand.    I 
firfore  move  that  the  evidence  of  this  witness  in  this  regard  be  taken 
held  in  reservation  until  counsel  can  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
objections  and  to  be  heard  upon  the  argument. 
The  President  pro  tern.    Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion?    The 
on  is/ as  the  chair  understands  it,  that  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
may  be  taken  with  reference  to  any  or  all  the  specifications  under 
ide  seventeen,  such  testimony  being  held  in  abeyance  until  the  final 
ion  as  to  its  admissibility  has  been  disposed  of.    Are  you  ready  for 
question  ?    Those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should 
vail  will  say  aye;  the  contrary  minded  no. 
The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Seiiator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  moment  I 
aid  like  to  ask  what  the  particular  objection  is  now  to  taking  evidence 
article  seventeen  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  chair  can  only  reiterate  the  argument 
ide.    The  objection  seems  to  be  that  in  the  answer  of  the  respondent 
has  raised  a  legal  question  as  to  the  sufficiency   of  the  specifications 
er  article  seventeen,  and  consequently,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  specifi- 
ons  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Senate  when 
y  passed  upon  the  sufficiency  of  that  particular  article.    As  the  Sen- 
will  recollect,  that  article  was  demurred  to.    The  demurrer  was 
enuled;  I  will  read  it,  so  that  the  Senator  will  understand  it. 
Senator  Powers.    I  have  it  now  before  me. 
The  President  pro  tem,^  read  as  follows  : 

The  demurrer  was  overruled,  but  the  Board  of  Managers  was  requested 
feAimish  the  counsel  *  *  with  specifications  as  to  articles  XVII 
bdXX. 

:  Senator  Powers.     And  now  the  objection  is  not  to  article  XVII,  pro- 
isding  the  specifications  are  made  sufficiently  clear. 
i^  The  President  pro  tern.    I  understood  that  to  be  the  nature  of  the  an- 
W. 

Senator  Powers.  Because  I  observe  that  that  was  discussed  very 
dearly  in  executive  session,  and  the  demurrer  was  voted  down,  but  re- 
JRKStB  were  made  that  particular  cases  should  be  specified.  Now,  if  that 
M  heen  done,  then  that  is  a  question  that  has  been  settled.  If  they  have 
lot  been  made  sufficiently  specific — ^is  that  the  point? 

hHr.  Arctander.    That  is  the  point,  that  they  are  no  specifications  at 
Senator  Powers.    That  they  have  handed  in  specifications? 
Mr.  Arctander.    That  the  contents  of  the  paper  handed  in  and  seiwed 
ire  not  specifications  within  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
demurrer  was  overruled. 
Mr.  Allis.    Simply  new  articles. 

Senator  Powers.    If  there  are  not  many  more  witnesses  to  be  sworn  I 
iim%  know  that  we  would  have  any  more  time  to  have  twenty  or  thirty 
-litnesses  waiting  for  him  than  to  keep  this  witness  waiting  for  other  wit- 
-Hesses.    But  if  the  bo<»rd  of  managers  have  a  number  of  witnesses  on 
micles  seventeen  and  nineteen  it  would  better,  perhaps. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    There  are  a  large  number  of  witnesses. 
Senator  Hinds.  Are  they  in  court? 
.  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 
*"  Mr.  Arctander.    On  these  specificationa? 
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The  ayes  and  noes  were  called  for. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  as  follows: 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  20,  and  nays  2,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messi*8.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Hinds,  Howard, 
Johnson  A.  M.,  Ijangdon,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Perkins, 
Powers,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wukins  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Castle  and  Macdonald. 

The  PuESiDENT.  The'question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, tlicre  were  yeas  twenty,  and  nays  two,  so  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  would  like  to  hear  read,  as  it  is  now,  the  amendment 
by  Senator  Campbell. 

The  President.     It  will  be  read  again  by  the  Clerk. 

The  C'lcrk  again  read  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Campbell. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  as  that  changes  entirely  the  order  of 
procedure  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  I  move  that  the  testimony 
of  tbe  witness  Morrell  be  stricken  from  the  record.  The  honorable  mana- 
gers announced  to  the  Senate,  before  the  recess  for  dinner,  that  they  did 
not  propose  to  select  the  articles  upon  which  the  witness  MorriU  had 
been  examined,  as  I  understood  the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Dunn.  That 
being  the  case,  I  move  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Morrill  be  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  that, 
that  I  think  I  was  misunderstood  if  it  is  thought  1  said  that  we  did  not 
intend  to  rely  upon  one  of  these  dates.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Morrill  testi- 
fied to  two  or  three  occasions  during  that  term  of  <*ourt.  His  testimony 
was  not  taken  down  V)y  any  of  the  managers,  and  whether  he  referred  to 
the  particular  day  that  we  propose  to  prove  by  Mr.  Wallin  or  not,  I  do 
not  know;  I  hardly  think  the  Senate  knows,  and  none  of  us  know,  be- 
cause the  reporter's  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  He  testilif^l 
to  several  occasions;  what  days  they  were,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
neither  are  any  of  the  Board  ut  Managers.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
occasion  tliat  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  Wallin  to,  is  one 
of  the  very  davs  that  the  witness  Morrill  testified  to.  That  is  what  I 
wislied  then  to  be  understood,  and  wish  now  to  be  understood  assay- 
ing. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  call  the  attention  of  the  tjenate 
to  the  fact  that  the  order  of  Senator  Castle  restricting  the  manager?,  in 
adducing  i)roof  under  these  speciiications,  to  some  ime  oc*easion  testified 
to  by  a  jiarticular  witness,  has  been  reconsidered  and  set  aside,  entirely 
snj>erceded  by  the  order  which  is  adopted,  so  that  is  no  longer  an  order 
of  the  court.  The  order  of  Senator  Castle,  which  has  been  rescinded, 
substantiallv,  is  this,  that  the  witness  be  confined  in  his  testimony  to 
some  occasion  testified  to  bv  a  former  witness.  Now,  the  vote  nv 
which  that  order  was  adopted,  has  been  rescinded,  and  this  has  lieensrt 
aside  by  the  adojition  of  another  order  in  its  stead,  so  that  this  is  D«>t 
now  a  rule.  Tliere  is  now,  as  the  chair  recollects,  no  rule  restricting  the 
court  or  the  managers  to  one  particular  occasion  as  to  which  they  shall 
introduce  t^^stiniony. 

Senator  C-astle.  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  the  res«ilution 
which  was  adopted  in  secret  session,  however — 

The  President.    That  has  not  been  interfered  with  at  all;  thai  ^^ 
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fiB  oofiiQfld  ftxr  the  respondBnt  every  opportnnity  necMMity  ih  ^xftkfii- 
*     it 

.  Arctander.    I  think  we  can  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  if  not 
've  will  ask  a  day's  more  indulgence,  and  perhaps  the  Senate  will  grant 

Senator  Powers.  I  move  then,  that  the  evidence  on  article  seventeen 
ta  delayed  until  after  Monday,  so  as  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
Id  argue  it. 

Tlie  President  pro  tern.    Until  after  Monday,  or  until  Monday  ? 

Senator  Powers.  Until  after  Monday,  so  that  they  can  aiigue  it 
Ifhorsday.    They  wish  to  take  the  Lord's  day  to  prepare  for  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Allow  me  to  say  it  makes  no  difference  whethet 
you  apply  the  testimony  to  article  seventeen  or  article  eighteen,  we  shall 
fA  to  put  it  in,  and  if  they  do  not  Avant  it  under  article  seventeen  then 
ve  shall  ask  to  put  it  in  under  article  eighteen,  as  evidence  of  habitual 
dtunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
fmn  Fulmore,  the  motion  was  put  by  the  President  pro  tern,  and  was 
Idopted. 

Mr.  Manager  DuKN.    What  is  the  motion? 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  that  testimony  be  excluded 
^n  articles  17  and  19  until  aft^r  Monday. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Then  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness 
to  article  18,  habitual  drunkenness. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

•  Q.  I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber,  if,  at  any  other  time  than  those 
yoQ  have  spoken  of,  you  have  seen  the  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
iiet  intoxicated? 

A.    Do  you  mean  in  court  ? 

(J.    No  ;  in  or  out  of  court.     And  if  so,  give  times  and  places  so  far 

ion  can? 
r.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  question  under  thfe 
itement  of  the  managers,  that  if  they  could  not  introduce  this  under 
e  17  thev  would  do  it  under  article  18.  •  I  object  to  it  for  the 
that  if  this  question  was  intended  to  show  the  charge  laid  in 
e  17,  specification  4  or  5,  or  whichever  one  it  was  that  the  counsel 
asking  upon,  or  any  of  these  specifications;  I  object  to  it,  for  the 
iQtton  that  you  can  not  charge  the  offense  first  under  article  17  and  then 
mder  article  18.  You  cannot  charge  it  in  both  of  them  ;  it  must  be 
Imited  to  one  of  them.    If  that  is  the  desire  and  plan  of  the  managers, 

•  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Col.  Hicks — at  least  it 
tOB  a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  that  was  so, — I  do  not  think,  after  the 
iroate  has  ruled  the  way  it  has,  that  to  do  what  I  understand  is  pro- 
lOBed  to  be  done  would  be  to  act  as  lawyers  should  ;  it  would  be  petti- 
Kgging. 

Sir.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don*t  know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get 
this  case  before  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  be  trammelled  by  the  sugges- 
iioDS  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  We  charge  in  article  eighteen 
%t  the  pe8}K>ndent  in  this  case  is  and  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunk* 
Oness.  Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  certain  facte  which 
till  establish  that  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate,  and  we  are 
lidd  that  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  may  establish  some  .other  fact 
tdtfch  we  have  also  alleged  here.  It  is  alleged  in  the  spedfioation  to 
irtide  seventeen. 
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Mr.  AitOTANDEB.     Probably  you  didn't  intend  to  prove  Bay  of  th( 

specifications  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If,  perchance,  it  should  so  happen  that  the  evi 
dence  directed  to  article  eighteen  shall,  in  addition  to  substantiatini 
article  eighteen,  possibly  substantiate  article  seventeen,  is  that  objeo 
tionable? 

The  President  vro  tern,  Mr.  Dunn,  I  think  unless  the  Senate  am» 
rules  me  that  I  will  permit  the  testimony,  for  this  reason, — pardon  nM 
for  shopping  you. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  be  stopped. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  determined  that  article  18  ii 
well  charged;  that  it  charges  a  public  offense  and  so  fiEir  as  that  is  oon- 
cerned,  it  is  re9  adjvdkaUi.  That  being  the  case,  clearly,  evidence  would 
be  adducible  under  that,  without  any  reference  to  what  may  have  beeii 
charged  in  anything  else.  Whatever  the  objections  might  be  to  specift 
cations  in  article  seventeen,  I  think  the  Senate  has  already  held  that  bt& 
cle  eighteen  charges  an  impeachable  offense  and  therefore,  if  this  testi« 
mony  is  directed  to  that  article,  I  shall  admit  it,  unless  the  Senate  seei 
fit  to  overrule  me. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  thex^ounsel  for  the  respondent) 
Mr.  President,  if  they  object  to  article  18;  if  they  r€^rd  it  as  not  suf- 
ficiently specific;  if  the  objection  is  similar  to  that  raised  to  article  171 

Mr.  Argtander.  We  raise  the  same  one,  but  the  other  objection  w« 
speak  of  now  is  more  particularly  to  article  17. 

Senator  Powers.  To  me  they  seem  substantiaUy  the  same  thing; 
"acting  as  Judge,"  etc.;  "he  was  guilty  of  becoming  intoxicated,"  etc.; 
and  the  other  accuses  him  of  particular  intoxication. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  before  the 
Senate,  Senator. 

Senator  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  with  a  view  of  moving  a 
resolution.  I  wish  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  because  this 
question  may  come  up  before  the  Senate  if  they  object  to  receiving  tes- 
timony as  we  pass  along  with  reference  to  article  18? 

Mr.  Allis.    Yes,  sir;,  we  do. 

Senator  Powers.  Then  I  move  that  they  be  requested  to  argue  that 
also,  if  they  have  anything  to  show  with  reference  to  it  on  Monday,  ia 
order  that  we  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  out  of  order.  The  chair  has 
already  decided  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  disposing  of  it.  If  yoo 
desire  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  chair,  the  chair  has  no  objectioD* 
But  the  chair  has  already  decided  that  the  question  having  been  on| 
decided  by  the  Senate  it  is  no  longer  debatable. 

Senator  Powers.    I  withdraw  my  motion.  | 

Mr.  Allis.    Allow  me  a  moment.    I  don't  think  that  quite  dis] 
of  the  question. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  Allis.    What  was  decided  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  sometii 
ago  was,  that  there  was  an  impeachable  offence  charged  then.     Now, 
make  the  same  objection  to  the  introduction  of  testimony  that  was 
under  article  seventeen. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Upon  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    Upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no  specification  charged. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Is  article  18  one  of  those  uiK>a  which 
specifications  were  called  for? 
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'  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis.  No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  heaiiiig 
«f  the  testimony. 

The  Pbesid£nt  pro  tem.  The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objection  has 
ken  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  already.  I  think  that  when  the  Senate 
held  that  article  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  dosed  the 
tigament  with  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 
wise orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  tke  wit* 
nesB? 

The  President  jito  tern.    You  may,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Weboer,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  you 
have  equmerated,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  durinir 
fte  time  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judiciid 
district,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 
Jdaoe,  so  far  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county;  I  dont 
neooUect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    While  cases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q-    In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    On  more  than  one  day  ? 

A.  Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  dayii.  The 
term  was  very  short. 

Q.    At  any  other  time? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  timiss. 

Q.    Within  the  last  three  years? 

A.    Ye8,  sir,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  frequently  see  him  in  the  town  of  New  Ulm,— 4n  the 
town  you  live  in?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 
IB  there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
fliere  is  any  difference? 

A.    I  don't  understand  the  the  question. 

Q.    As  to  his  intoxication  or  sobriety  ? 

A.    Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
bot  my  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 
him  drunk  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Is  it  his  habit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 
rim  to  become  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Abctander.    That  is  obiected  to  as  improper. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Abctander.  The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 
Bew  Ulm  to  get  intoxicated  ?    That  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 
tnd  £Eu;ts. 

The  President,  pro  iem.    Please  state  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  inm,  the 
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Q.     Was  it  not  argued  at  least  an   hour,  or  thereabouts  on  each  | 
side? 

A.  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  state  the  time;  I  have  no  recollection 
about  it. 

A,     It  was  argued  by  Mr.  ]\It)rrill  upon  the  part  of  the  defendants,  and- 
argued  by  myself  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Were  any  law  questions,  or  requests,  submitted  by  either  party 
and  argued  ? 

A.     There  were. 

Q.     Arguments  made  upon  the  law  requests,  too  ? 

A.  There  was  a  presentation  of  authorities  and  discussion  of  legal 
(questions,  by  myself. 

Q.     Was  tliat  (hme  in  the  evening,  after  suj)i)er? 

A.  It  was  done  inmiediately  i)receding  my  argUTnent  to  the  jury, 
and  my  impression  is  that  my  argument  was  after  supper;  I  have  only 
given  you  my  impression,  rs  to  the  hour  of  addressing  the  court  and 
jury. 

(j.  Now  at  what  }>eriod  of  the  dav  and  during  what  portion  of  the 
case,  was  it  that  you  imagined  that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  partially  intoxicated,  as  you  say  ? 

A.     During  that  time. 

Q.     During  what  time,  Mr.  Wallin  ? 

A.  During  the  time  of  the  argunient,  and  my  impression  is  that  it 
covers  several  hours,  down  to  and  including  the  charge  of  the  court  to 
the  jury. 

Q.     Well,  the  time  of  the  day  tlien,  when  your  impression  is  that  he*^ 
was  partially  intoxicated,  was  after  coming  there  after  supper,  and  dur- 
ing that  whole  session  ? 

A.     I  have  not  so  stated. 

Q.     Well,  I  wish  you  would  state  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have. already  given  my  recollection,  that  during  several 
hours  preceding  submitting  the  case  to  the  jury,  the  judge  was  partially 
intoxicated. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  hours  were  there  that  night  after  supper  ?  We 
will  probably  tind  it  out  that  way. 

A.     The  number  of  hours  I  cannot  give,  at  night. 

Q.    You  came  there  at  seven  o'clock,  about  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  fix  the  hour. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  that  the  usual  hour  that  you  go  there  when  you  have 
evening  sessions, — seven,  or  half-past  seven  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  anv  usual  hour. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wallin,  you  must  know  whether  it  was  six  o'clock  or 
nine  o'clock  that  you  came  there  ;  you  can  give  us  an  estimate,  at  leasW 
as  to  what  time  it  was  ? 

A.     I  do  not  see  that  I  must  know. 

Q.     You  don't  know,  then?     A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Judge's  state,  while  eri- 
dence  was  introduced,  during  that  day  ? 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     The  whole  dav  ? 

A.     More  especially  the  few  hours  preceding  the  charge. 

Q.  Well,  you  say, — I  wish  to  understand  you.  You  mean  to  be 
understood,  that  the  Judge  was,  in  your  opinion,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  all  that  day,  more  especially  a  couple  of  hourp  before  he  chaifed 
the  jury  ;  is  that  it  ? 
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Ike  Witness.    It  was  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 

A.  The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jury  came  in,  it 
was,  perhaps,  9  o'clook;  quite  late  in  the  evening.  I  dont  recollect  the 
procise  time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  drunk  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.    At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  about  the  time,  but  it  wais  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
hibit it? 

A.  Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
trol of  his  under  jaw;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open;  his  face 
looked  stolid,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 
itiioaght,  rather  foolishly. 

I    Q.    Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 
|ilcourt? 
!    A.    There  was. 

Q.    How  did  that  come  up  ? 

A.  That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
diow  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 

£y  over  suit  money  or  monev  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
Dcy  of  the  action.  He  too&  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
motion,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 
Q.  What  did  he  do  that  made  vou  think  he  was  drunk  ? 
A.  In  the  first  place  he  fined  the  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
flunk.  I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
least  I  knew  the  defendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings,^ — ^he 
I  vas  a  German. 

Q.    What  did  he  fine  him  for? 

A.    Fer  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.    The  return 
ahowed  that  the  order  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  I  made  an  affi- 
f  davit,  or  his  wife  made  an  affidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
:  fixBt  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  dia  not  un- 
deretand  the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
plaintiff.     The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
plaintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
collection is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raised  the  amount  first 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
then  he  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 
Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 
A.    What  is  that  question  ? 
Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.    I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.     I  made  the 
^foggestion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  I  thought  he 
would  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 
Q.    What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant? 
A    Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  court;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 
interpreter — and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  neglect   in  obeying 
the  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  all. 
54 
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Q.    Did  he  Bucgest  to  him  any  way  io  get  out  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes:  he  torn  him  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  bad  scmpe,  or  laa 
g\rage  to  tnat  effect,  and  he  would  have  to  send  for  John  Lind  to  ge( 
him  out,  and  some  one  did  go  down  after  Mr.  Lind,  and  Mr.  Lind  i«iM 
not  there,  but  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Lind's  partner  came  up  and  made  4 
sort  of  affidavit, — I  think  he  presented  it  to  the  court, — an  affidavit 
ifhowing  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  made  some  kind  of  settle 
ment  in  regard  to  their  property.  The  Judge  then  revoked  and  mad< 
another  order  that  he  have,  I  think,  thirty  days, — some  additional  tin«| 
to  pay  this  amount,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  he  would  be  adjudged  il 
coirtempt,  and  have  to  pay  S500  fine,  and  in  that  manner  it  was  left. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  other  places  in  N#i 
\Jhn  other  than  those  you  have  enumerated? 

A.  I  think  I  did  once,  but  it  was  none  of  those  stated  in  the  epemk 
ucation. 

Q.    There  is  none  at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  spoken  <M 

A.    Outside  of  New  Ulm,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Yes,  outside  of  New  Ulm. 

A.  I  think  I  recollect  of  one  outside  of  New  Ulm;  there  -caayMBtira 
beeti  others,  but  I  recollect  of  only  one  now. 

Q,    Where  was  that? 

A.    It  was  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 

A.    I  think  in  January,  1880,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  afco«t*iMit 

Mi".  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  not  certain  as  to  thedMe? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Powers.    Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  You  leQoUect  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Oaster  vefSHs  •  Cto%er  ill 
New  Ulm  ?      ^ 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exactly  a  trial  either;  tbil 
was  an  order  to  show  cause.  There  was  a  trial,  but  I  didn't  have  any^ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  tM 
trial,  but  there  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  at* 
judged  guilty  of  contempt  in  failing  to  pay  suit  money. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  showing  his  intoxication  there? 

A.  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  Mr.  Pierce  nnd  Mr.  New^ 
hart  were;  but  they  got  the  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  M^ 
judged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  Mr.  Newhart  asked  me  to  go  up  and 
to  it;  and  I  drew  up  an  answer  for  the  defendant,  stating  that  he  had 
property,  and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  court  house.  The  order  i  _ 
made  returnable  at  the  court  house,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day;  and  | 
think  when  we  got  there  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  would  stop  tt 
the  steps.  It  was  extremely  hot  in  the  court  house,  and  the  judf^ — I 
have  forgotten  whether  I  got  there  first  or  he — but  he  was  very  dtndc; 

Q.     What  took  place  there  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  first  met  there;  when  we  first  got  there,  he  siud, — 
the  defendant's  name  was  John  B.  Coster, — "  John,  you  ought  to  treat,* 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Coster  said,  "  I  can't,  Judge,  I  haveorl 
got  any  money."  The  Judge  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  fifty  cents  imdE 
gave  it  to  Coster  and  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  some  beer,  and  hij 
went  down  and  got  it  and  brought  it  up.    I  dimk  some  of  it>  fuid'tt" 


Judge  drank  some,  hnd  Coster  drank  some,  and  Mr.  KuhlioAii^wasth/ete 
land  Mr.  £ckstein  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

I    Q.    And  you  drank  the  beer  there,  before  the  case  was  determinedi  or 
[during  the  determination  of  it  ? 

A.  \Vell,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 
[nid  in  r^;ard  to  the  case.  I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 
|jHithoritie8.  I  had  an  authority,  I  think,  in  Wait's  Piactice,  showing 
Iftat  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 
jiseiise  for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 
ind  kept  telling  the  defendant:  "  IVe  got  to  lock  you  up,  John  ;  I  am 
Borry,  John,  sorry.  We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  you  up  ; " 
and  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 
him  up  several  times.  Mr.  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 
fttomey  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  afterwards  we  all 
left.  We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  all,  and  we  all  went 
away. 

Q.    Why  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.  He  kept 
talking  to  him  in  this  way, — how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  lock  him  up. 

Q.    And  the  court  was  adjourned  without  any  further  action? 

A.    There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness  upon  any 
tpecifications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know.* 
You  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 
i  through  with  him. 

I     Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  want 
I  to.    We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
}aH>w  when  they  get  through. 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  ia 
iKmnd  to  exhaust  his  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  tne  other 
party. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 
i  way.  While  Governor  Gilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witness 
I  ttpon'one  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 
I  enair  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that 
particle  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 
L'«iggestion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.  We  have  finished 
fcfte  examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 
I  witness  he  is  at  their  disposal. 

I     The  President,  pro  tem.    You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
;■  directed  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.    If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 

The  President,  pro  tem.    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

\  cross-examination. 

I 

I 

I     By  Mr..  Arctander. 

I     Q.    Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Brown  county,  188iJ,  ^ompwii- 
eed  in  the  foreno<m  ofthe  17th? 
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A.    I  have  already  testified  I  don't  recollect. 
Q.    You  don't  recollect  whether  it  took  up  two  days  or  half  a  day? 
A.    You  asked  me  whether  there  was  any  other  case  up  that  day  ? 
Q.    Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  case  didn't  consume  at  least  d 
whole  day  ?  1 

A.    The  Tower  case  ? 

Am  X  eSa 

A.    My  impression  is  that  it  did. 

Q.  Then  your  impression  is  that  that  Luscher  against  Braley  cssa 
was  at  some  other  day,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Certainly,  but  it  may  have  lapped  over  and  been  completed  per- 
haps the  day  that  the  Tower  case  commenced.  I  didn't  testify  as  toi 
that  case,  because  I  have  no  recollections  on  the  point.  j 

Q.  Well,  we  don't  care  so  much  about  that,  whether  it  lapped  over^j 
because  the  testimony  we  have  got  is  that  it  was  in  the  evening.  Noir,  i 
this  case  of  Dave  Thorpe  against  Brewster,  do  you  remember  that?         I 

A.     I  remember  such  a  case.  | 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  on  this  same  day?  i 

A.     My  impression  is  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  may  state  to  the  court  whether,  upon  any  ^ 
other  occasion'  than  these  two  that  you  have  specified,  you  have  seen 
Judge  Cox  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  since  the  30th  of  March,  1878,  and, 
if  so,  when  and  where? 

Senator  Hinds.    Upon  what  article  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Upon  article  eighteen. 

The  Witness.  In  the  month  of  January,  1881,  during  the  trial  of  tht 
case  of  the  State  aginst  Hawk,  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.     Well,  go  right  along  as  guick  as  you  can. 

A.  I  remember  after  the  jury  had  retired  for  deliberation,  that  tbfr 
Jud^e  and  a  number  of  others,  including  myself,  were  in  the  court  lOom 
waitmg  for  the  coming  in  of  the  jury,  and  the  Judge  on  that  occasioiiy 
was  partially  intoxicated. 

Q.    Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  "partially  intoxicated  ?" 

A.  I  use  it  because  I  regard  intoxication  as  something  that  is  pro* 
gressive.  I  use  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  climax,  intoxicatioo. 
When  a  man  is  speechless  and  unable  to  move,  and  senseless,  I  call  him 
totally  intoxicated,  or  in  the  last  stages  of  inebriety. 

By  Senator  Wilson. 

Q.    That  is  what  we  generally  mean  when  we  say  a  man  is  ''dead 
drunk,"  is  it? 
A.     Commonly  called  dead  drunk. 
Senotor  Wii^on.     Well,  I  didn't  know  what  you  meant. 

By  Mr.  Manager  DuNii. 

Q.    Any  other  time  ? 

A.  I  recollect  that  about  the  first  day  of  June,  1881,  at  Beaver  FaDi^; 
I  saw  the  Judge  exceedingly  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  was  drunker  then  than  he  was  the  oUmC, 
time,  when  you  said  he  was  partially  intoxicated? 

A.    Decidedly. 

Q.    Is  that  all,  or  is  there  any  other  time?  • 

A.    I  saw  him  about  the  18th  day  of  May,  1881,  at  New  Ulm, 

Q.    Was  that  the  term  of  court  there  that  has  been  testified  to  iMl*^ 
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notice' upon  the  oonnsel  for  the  defense,  that  we  propose  to  jajo- 
pMte  this  case  without  consulting  them  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
prcept  so  &r  as  mere  courtesies  may  require.  So  far  as  our  endeavor  to 
(mt  in  evidence  which  we  think  we  ought  to  put  in,  we  propose  to  act 
vithout  consulting  the  attorneys  for  the  respondent.  Now,  it  would  be 
ft  strange  proceeding,  in  my  judgment,  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  case 
for  the  sake  of  interjecting  a  sort  of  second  or  double-headed  demurrer 
b  the  jtrticles  of  impeachment.  We  have  had  that  day  in  court.  We 
have  ai^ed  that  demurrer.  Article  17  has  been  before  this  senate. 
Oie  questions  that  have  been  raised  are  res  adjudicata  so  far  as  this  body 
b  concerned,  in  my  judgment.  The  management  were  ordered  to 
Ble  specifications  under  those  articles.  Those  specifications  have  been 
Bed.  We  come  now  to  introduce  our  proof  in  support  of  those  specific 
Brtions,  and  we  are  met  by  an  objection  that  it  is  not  in  order. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  for  one,  I  claim  that  there  is  and 
am  be  no  rule  applied  to  the  management  of  the  House  of  Repre8enta^ 
Bres,  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  put  in  their  proof  in  support 
pf  diese  articles  of  impeachment.  It  is  true  that  there  are  one,  two, 
^ree,  four, — a  number  of  articles  of  impeachment,  but  the  managers,  as 
Rmosel  for  the  State,  must  exercise  their  own  iudgment  and  discretion 
vto  tiae  order  of  tJbeir  proof.  It  can  work  no  harm  to  any  individual. 
b  consumes  no  more  time.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any 
jtonon^  if  we  introduce  evidence  under  article  20  before  we  do  under 
pitide  one.  It  can  make  no  difference  in  what  order  we  put  in  this 
uoof.  We  did  state  at  the  outset  that  we  were  desirous  of  taking  up 
Bie  articles  sencUim,  and  introducing  our  proof  accordingly,  but  we '  find 
Bat  is  a  physical  impossibility,  by  reason  of  the  convenience  of  wit- 
MflBes.  We  nave  witnesses  that  have  been  subpoenaed  that  are  not 
kere;  they  cannot  be  here.  We  have  witnesses  that  may  not  be  here 
ksCii  a  late  day  in  the  session  of  this  court,  and  perhaps  some  witnesses 
kt  we  expected  to  produce  here  may  never  reach  here.  Therefore  the 
Imate  will  perceive  in  a  moment,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  up 
|be  articles  of  impeachment  and  introduce  our  evidence  in  the  direct 
fcder  in  which  the  articles  are  enumerated;  it  is  an  impossible  thing. 
ff  we  could  have  our  witnesses  here  arrayed  around  this  room,  we  could 
ike  up  one  article  after  another  and  finish  them;  but  that  we  cannot 
h  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to  put  in  our  proof 
bne,  just  according  to  the  material  that  we  have  on  hand,  for  the  pur* 
|Me  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  not  wasting  it.  The  coun- 
pd  states  here  that  it  has  amounted  almost  to  a  silent  rule.  I  have  not 
io  re^urded  it,  and  I  think  the  management  have  noc  so  regarded  it, 
pd  I  hardly  think  the  Senate  have  so  regarded  it.  It  is  true  that  ^we 
Mve  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  had  witnesses 
l^xm  articles  not  in  regular  numerical  order,  but  we  did  say  so  in  order 
luA  the  Senators  might  make  memoranda  intelligently,  and  apply  the 
Hidence  to  the  articles  upon  which  it  was  produced.  That  was  to  en- 
piile  the  managers  to  introduce  their  evidence. 

Mr.  Alus.  Before  the  manager  sits  down  I  would  like  to  call  the 
pKendon  cf  the  court  and  managers  to  the  real  point;  I  don't  think  it  is 

C'te  stated  here.     We  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  testimony  un- 
the  specification  in  article  17.    That  is  our  objection. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  are  ready  to  argue  that  objection  now. 
Mr.  Alus.    And  we  desire  to  be  heard  on  it;  but  we  are  not  prepared 
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Q.    It  waa  after  the  adjournment  of  the  May  term  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  it  several  days  after  the  adjournment? 

A.    I  think  not  more  than  one  day. 
,    Q».  .  You  think  not  more  than  one  day  after  the  adjournment;  did  you 
come  over  there  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation.  Counsel  asked 
me  whether  or  npt,  on  a  certain  occasion,  I  was  sober  myself.  I  desire 
to  say  I  was  entirely ,  sober.  I  have  not  drank  any  liquor  for  over 
eight  years,  cousequently  I  was  sober. 

E.  KUHLMAN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  is  under  specification  two,  of  article  seven- 
teen. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 

A.    At  present  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.     Did  you  formerly  reside  in  New  lllm  ?    A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  residing  there  in  August,  1879  ? 

A.    I  was,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  judge  of  that  district? 

A.     I  do,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  George  Kuhlman  ? 

A.     George  Kuhlman  is  my  father. 

Q.     He  was  an  attorney  there  at  that  time  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  assisting  him  in  his  office  at  that  time? 

A.    I  was,  sir. 

Q.    In  August  1879  ?    A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  refer  you  to  a  matter  which  was  pending  before  the  court  in  a 
divorce  case, — the  case  of  Coster  against  Coster.  Do  you  remember 
such  a  case  ?  * 

.    A.    I  do.. 

Q.    Was  your  father  one  of  the  attorneys  in  that  matter  ? 

A-    He  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  proceeding  that  was  had  before  Judge  Cox, 
relative  to  a  disobedience  of  an  order  to  pay  alimony,  or  suit  money? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  court  where  that  proceeding  took  place  aad 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  so  far  as  you  can  recollect  them. 

A.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  down  to  the  Dakota  House  to  get  Judge 
Cox  to  come  up  to  the  court-house  to  hear  thisx)rder.  I  was  told  that  Be 
was  up  staire.  I  went  upstairs  to  his  room  and  rapped  on  thedooi.  I  did 
not  hear  much  noise  at  nrst,  but  he  finally  woke  up  and  said  that  he  woold 
not  go  up  to  the  court  house;  thereupon  t  started  up  to  the  court  house 
to  tell  them  he  wouldn't  go  up;  and  I  met  Joseph  Eckstein,  and  f» 
went  down  together  to  tlie  Dakota  House.  We  finally  rousea  him  op 
and  we  started  towards  the  court  house.  Judge  Cox  was  swearing  on  the 
way  up  that  he  wasn't  going  to  walk  up;  after  we  had  got  about  a  block 
he  stooped  for  a  minute  or  two  and  swore  tliat  he  would  notgoup; 
my  recollections  are  that  he  bailed  a  swill-ofirt,  or  a  cart  used  by  a  batch* 
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their  arguments  or  objections  are  sustained,  the  evidence  will  not 
considered  f  if  they  arc  overruled,  the  evidence  is  already  at  hand.    I 
^fore  move  that  the  evidence  of  this  witness  in  this  regard  be  taken 
hdd  in  reservation  until  counsel  can  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
obiections  and  to  be  heard  upon  the  argument, 
le  Fresident  pro  fern.    Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion?    The 
don  18,  as  the  chair  understands  it,  that  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
may  be  taken  with  reference  to  any  or  all  the  specifications  under 
iide  seventeen,  such  testimony  being  held  in  abeyance  until  the  final 
|€5tion  as  to  its  admissibility  has  been  disposed  of.    Are  you  ready  for 
question  ?    Those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should 
jvail  will  say  aye;  the  contrary  minded  no. 
le  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 
itor  Powers.    Mr.   President,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  moment  I 
^uld  like  to  ask  what  the  particular  objection  is  now  to  taking  evidence 
I  article  seventeen  ? 
le  President  ^pro  tern.    The  chair  can  only  reiterate  the  argument 
le.    The  objection  seems  to  be  that  in  the  answer  of  the  respondent 
jfaas  raised  a  legal  question  as  to  the  sufficiency   of  the  specifications 
ler  article  seventeen,  and  consequently,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  specific 
[ions  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Senate  when 
»y  passed  upon  the  sufficiency  of  that  particular  article.     As  the  Sen- 
\i  will  recollect,  that  article  was  demurred  to.    The  demurrer  was 
lied;  I  will  read  it,  so  that  the  Senator  will  understand  it. 
inator  Powers.    I  have  it  now  before  me. 
le  President  pro  tem.^  read  as  follows  : 

le  demurrer  was  overruled,  but  the  Board  of  Managers  was  requested 
imish  the  counsel  *  *  with  specifications  as  to  articles  XVII 
XX. 
itor  Powers.  And  now  the  objection  is  not  to  article  XVII,  pro- 
ling  the  specifications  are  made  sufficiently  clear. 
le  President  pro  tern.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  nature  of  the  an- 
Jr. 

jnator  Powers.  Because  I  observe  that  that  was  discussed  very 
rly  in  executive  session,  and  the  demurrer  was  voted  down,  but  re- 
were  made  that  particular  cases  should  be  specified.  Now,  if  that 
been  done,  then  that  is  a  question  that  has  been  settled.  If  they  have 
been  made  sufficiently  specific — ^is  that  the  point? 
!^Ir.  Argtander.    That  is  the  point,  that  they  are  no  specifications  at 

inator  Powers.     That  they  have  handed  in  specifications? 
[r.  Arctander.    That  the  contents  of  the  paper  handed  in  and  seiwed 
not  specifications  within  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
mrrer  was  overruled, 
tfr.  Allis.    Simply  new  articles. 

>nator  Powers.    If  there  are  not  many  more  witnesses  to  be  sworn  I 
i\  know  that  we  would  have  any  more  time  to  have  twenty  or  thirty 
lesses  waiting  for  him  than  to  keep  this  witness  waiting  for  other  wit- 
But  if  the  boord  of  managers  have  a  number  of  witnesses  on 
[icles  seventeen  and  nineteen  it  would  better,  perhaps. 
"  Ir.  Manager  Dunn.    There  are  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
mator  Hinds.  Are  they  in  court? 
r.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 
r.  Arctander.    On  these  specifications? 
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Q.  Who  was  this  Manderfeld,  Jr.  ? 

A.  He  was  the  son  of  the  sheriff. 

.    Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ?    A.    I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.  Was  the  sheriff  there  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  think  he  was  absent;  Mr.  Eckstein 
was  performing  his  duties  in  his  stead. 

:    Q.  W^as  the  clerk  there  ?    A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  or  not? 

A.  I  don't,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  was  there: — you  and  Mr.  W^ebber,  C!o6ter,  Eck- 
stein, Manderfeld  and  the  Judge  ? 
•  A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  was  up  there  at  the  court  house  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  any  other  time 
since  he  has  been  judge,  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  1878? 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  under  article  eighteen,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.    Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  Minneapolis,  in  October,  1S81— 
last  October. 

Q.    Where  was  it  ? 

A.    It  was  at  the  corner  of  First  avenue  south  and  Washiiigton 
aveitue. 

Q.     How  much  intoxicated  was  he  ? 

A.    Well,  he  wasn't  so  much  intoxicated  as  I  have  seen  him;  he  wu 
badly  intoxicated  though. 

Q.    He  was  not  as  much  intoxicated  as  you  have  seen  him  at  other 
times  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    At  what  other  times  have  you  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Well,  I  remember  that  instance  in  1879. 

Q.    You  refer  to  that  time  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  not  as  much  intoxicated  when  you  saw  him  at  Minnea- 
polis as  he  was  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  ?    A.    I  cannot  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  middle  of  October? 

A.  I  think  it  was, — ^along  in  the  middle  of  October. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  the  Judge? 

A.  Two  other  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  Seacrave  Smith  ?    A.    I  don't  know  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Coolev  one  of  them  ? 

A,  I  didn't  know  eitner  of  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  looking  men  were  they  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  stand  there  and  talk  with  him? 

A.  The  three  of  them  were  standing  there  talking. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I  passed  the  compliments  of  the  day. 
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k  vouosd  fcrifae  usspondent  evBry  opportunity  ne<90i^t3r  ih  IdXiMi- 
hiDgit. 

ab.  Arctander.  I  think  we  can  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  if  not 
in  nill  ask  a  day's  more  indulgence,  and  perhaps  the  Senate  will  grant 

Senator  Powers.  I  move  then,  that  the  evidence  on  article  seventeen 
\/b  delayed  until  after  Monday,  so  as  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
l»  aigue  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Until  after  Monday,  or  until  Monday?  . 

Senator  Powers.  Until  after  Monday,  so  that  they  can  argue  it 
tharsday.    They  wish  to  take  the  Lord's  day  to  prepare  for  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Allow  me  to  say  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
|rou  apply  the  testimony  to  article  seventeen  or  article  eighteen,  we  shall 
itk  to  put  it  in,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  under  article  seventeen  then 
ie  shall  ask  to  put  it  in  under  article  eighteen,  as  evidence  of  habitual 
IninkennesB  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
bom  Fillmore,  the  motion  was  put  by  the  President  pro  tern,  and  was 
Wbpted. 

\  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    What  is  the  motion  ? 

\  The  President  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  that  testimony  be  excluded 
ipon  articles  17  and  19  until  after  Monday. 

[  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness 
particle  18,  habitual  drunkenness. 
i  By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

•  Q.  I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber,  if,  at  any  other  time  than  those 
roa  have  spoken  of,  you  have  seen  the  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dig- 
liet  intoxicated? 

A    Do  you  mean  in  court  ? 

Q.  No  ;  in  or  out  of  court.  And  if  so,  give  times  and  places  so  far 
pyou  can? 

i  Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  question  under  thfe 
pUtement  of  the  managers,  that  if  they  could  not  introduce  this  under 
rtcle  17  they  would  do  it  under  article  18.  •  I  object  to  it  for  the 
■non  that  if  this  question  was  intended  to  show  the  charge  laid  in 
U6de  17,  specification  4  or  6,  or  whichever  one  it  was  that  the  counsel 
118  asking  upon,  or  any  of  these  specifications;  I  object  to  it,  for  the 
Mieon  that  you  can  not  charge  the  offense  first  under  article  17  and  then 
teder  article  18.  You  cannot  charge  it  in  both  of  them  ;  it  must  be 
Bmited  to  one  of  them.  If  that  is  the  desire  and  plan  of  the  managers, 
IB  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Col.  Hicks — at  least  it 
•as  a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  that  was  so, — I  do  not  think,  after  the 
mate  has  ruled  the  way  it  has,  that  to  do  what  I  understand  is  pro- 
to  be  done  would  be  to  act  as  lawyers  should  ;  it  would  be  petti- 
■ng, 

six.  Manager  Dunn.  I  dont  know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get 
bis  case  before  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  be  trammelled  by  the  sugges- 
Bons  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  We  charge  in  article  eighteen 
kat  the  re8(K>ndent  in  this  case  is  and  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunk- 
Smess.  Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  certain  facta  which 
•ill  establish  that  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate,  and  we  are 
bid  that  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  may  establish  some  other  fact 
Idach  we  hav«  also  alleged  here.  It  is  alleged  in  the  spedfioation  to 
irtide  seventeen. 
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Mr.  Arotandeb.  Probably  you  didn't  intend  to  prove  taxy  of  tht 
specifications  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If,  perchance,  it  should  so  happen  that  the  evi* 
dence  directed  to  article  eighteen  shall,  in  addition  to  substantiatini 
article  eighteen,  possibly  substantiate  article  seventeen,  is  that  object 
tionable? 

The  President  vro  tern.  Mr.  Dunn,  I  think  unless  the  Senate  oy^^ 
rules  me  that  I  will  permit  the  testimony,  for  this  reason, — pardon  me 
for  stopping  you. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  be  stop]>ed. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  determined  that  article  18  la 
well  charged;  that  it  charges  a  public  offense  and  so  far  as  that  is  oon- 
cemed,  it  is  re9  adjudicata.  That  being  the  case,  clearly,  evidence  would 
be  adducible  under  that,  without  any  reference  to  what  may  have  beol 
charged  in  anything  else.  Whatever  the  objections  might  be  to  specifr 
cations  in  article  seventeen,  I  think  the  Senate  has  already  held  that  arti- 
cle eighteen  charges  an  impeachable  offense  and  therefore,  if  this  testi* 
mony  is  directed  to  that  article,  I  shall  admit  it,  unless  the  Senate  sees 
fit  to  overrule  me. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  .counsel  for  the  r^pondenti 
Mr.  President,  if  they  object  to  article  18;  if  they  regard  it  as  not  suf- 
ficiently specific;  if  the  objection  is  similar  to  that  raised  to  article  17? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  raise  the  same  one,  but  the  other  objection  we 
speak  of  now  is  more  particularly  to  article  17. 

Senator  Powers.  To  me  they  seem  substantially  the  same  thing; 
"  acting  as  Judge,"  etc. ;  "  he  was  guilty  of  becoming  intoxicated/'  etc.; 
and  the  other  accuses  him  of  particular  intoxication. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  before  the 
Senate,  Senator. 

Senator  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  with  a  view  of  moving  a 
resolution.  I  wish  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  because  this 
question  may  come  up  before  the  Senate  if  thev  object  to  receiving  tea> 
timony  as  we  pass  along  with  reference  to  article  18? 

Mr.  Alus.     Yes,  sir;,  we  do. 

Senator  Powers.  Then  I  move  that  they  be  requested  to  ai^ue  that 
also,  if  they  have  anything  to  show  with  reference  to  it  on  Monday,  is 
order  that  we  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  out  of  order.  The  chair  has 
already  decided  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  disposing  of  it.  If  yoa 
desire  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  chair,  the  chair  has  no  objection. 
But  the  chair  has  already  decided  that  the  question  having  been  ono0 
decided  by  the  Senate  it  is  no  longer  debatable. 

Senator  Powers.    I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Allis.  Allow  me  a  moment.  I  don't  think  that  quite  disposed 
of  the  question. 

The  President,  pro  tem.    Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  Allis.  What  was  decided  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  sometinM 
ago  was,  that  there  was  an  impeachable  offence  charged  then.  Now,  wf 
make  the  same  objection  to  the  introduction  of  testimony  that  was  madi 
under  article  seventeen. 

The  President,  pro  tem.    Upon  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    Upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no  specification  charged.    ! 

The  President,  pro  tem.  Is  article  18  one  of  those  upon  which  tha 
specifications  were  called  for? 
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llr.  Manager  DuKN.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  ALUS.  No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  beaiiiig 
"of  the  testimony. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objedSon  has 
leen  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  already.  I  think  that  when  the  Senate 
held  that  article  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  closed  the 
sigament  with  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 
vise  orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  tke  wit- 
ness? 

The  PRESiDtor  pro  tern.    You  may,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Weboer,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  you 
lave  eitomerated,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  during 
fte  time  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicim 
district,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 
l^aoe,  so  far  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county;  I  donH 
leoollect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    While  oases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q-    In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  cburt? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    On  more  than  one  day? 
*  A.    Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  dayk    The 
term  was  very  short. 

Q.    At  any  other  time? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  tin^. 

Q.    Within  the  last  three  years? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  frequently  see  him  m  the  town  of  New  Ulm,— 4n  the 
town  you  live  in  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 
k  there  ?    A .    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
ftoe  is  any  difference? 

A.    I  don't  understand  the  the  question. 

Q.    As  to  his  intoxication  or  sooriety  ? 

A.    Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 
him  drunk  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Is  it  his  habit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 
Xjhn  to  become  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Abctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  improper. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Abctander.  The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 
Sew  Ulm  to  get  intoxicated  ?    That  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 

Mr.  Abctander.  The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 
and  fiurts. 

The  I^besident,  pro  tem.    Please  state  that  question  again* 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  Ulm,  the 
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home  of  the  witness,  to  become  intoxieajbed,  oi*  is  it  simply  aa  cMaatoial 
intoxication? 
Mr.  Allis    It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  he  should  state  tin 

facts. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  If  it  is  objected  to  generally  I  suppose  tb 
objection  is  grounded  mthout  inference  to  the  point  made  by  the  coun- 
sel. There  is  no  evic'en  e  whatever,  at  least  the  witness  has  not  at  pres- 
ent stated  that  he  knows  of  all  the  occasions  when  the  respondent  goei 
to  New  Ulm;  that  would  be  pre-supposed  by  your  interrogatory. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  With  all  deference  I  will  bow  to  the  dedsoii^i 
the  chair,  and  will  change  the  form  of  the  interrogatory. 

To  the  witness:  So  far  as  you  have  observed  them? 
.  Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  objected  to,  then,  as  incompetent,  immaterial 
and  irrelevant.  The  witness  has  already  stated,  Mr.  President,  the  fad 
that  h«  has  very  often  seen  him  intoxicated  during  the  last  three  yeaia 
at  New  Ulm,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  seen  him  oftener  intoxi 
cated  than  sober,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  guess-worl 
with  l^im,  and  that  he  believes  that  he  has  seen  him  sober  oftener  than 
he  has  seen  him  intoxicated.  Now,  to  ask  him  whether  it  is  his  habit 
so  far  as  he  observed  it,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  calling  for  a  conclusion  of  lai 
from  the  witness  aft^r  he  has  stated  facts. 

The  President  pro  teni.  It  is  hardly  in  the  usual  form,  Mr.  Arctaii< 
der.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  court  is  that  it  is  asking  ,ovei 
again  what,  practically,  has  been  already  answered. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  an  aa< 
thority  on  that  point. 

The"  President  pro  tern.  I  should  hardly  think  his  habit  waa  a  qu» 
tion  of  law,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  should  think  that  the  question  wjiether  a  man 
was  an  habitual  drunkard  is  a  question  of  law. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  the  question  of  his  habits  as  to  being  habit# 
ally  drunk,  and  as  to  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  come  so  close  togeibei 
that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Allis.    It  is  asking  for  the  inference  of  the  witness. 

The  President  pro  tern.  1  am  inclined  to  rule  out  the  question  upon 
the  ground  that  it  has  already  been  answered. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Upon  that  ground  I  bow  to  the  decision. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  am  not  prepared  to  rule  on  the  other  objeo- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q,  Well,  did  you  observe  any  peculiar  incidents  in  the  last  MaJ 
term  in  New  Ulm  that  led  you  to  think  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.     In  his  conduct  in  court? 

Q.    Yes,  sir  ;  what  was  it? 

A.  Well,  in  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  against  Mand^rfeldt  thi 
court  stopped  me  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  evidence  to  diapnm 
the  evidence  that  the  witness  was  giving  ;  if  I  had  not,  he  tbougot  h( 
could  save  the  county  some  expense  by  stopping  the  witness  right  thalS 
or  language  to  that  effect. 

Q,    Any  other  times?    A.    At  the  time  when  the  jui^  came  in.    . 

The  President  pro  tern.    What  court  was  this  in  ? 

The  WiTjJEss.    In  the  district  court  of  Brown  county,  in.Majr* 

Mr,.  AjicTAJND^iL    The  May,  Term,p£  1881? 
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The  Witness.    It  was  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 

A,  The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jury  came  in,  it 
iras,  perhaps,  9  o'clock ;  quite  late  in  the  evening.  I  don't  recollect  the 
jncise  time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  drunk  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.     At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  ahout  the  time,  but  it  wais  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
Kbitit? 

A.  Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
trol of  his  under  jaw;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open;  his  face 
looked  stolid,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 
Sought,  rather  foolishly. 

I  Q.  Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 
|tf  court? 

i   A.    There  was. 
I   Q.    How  did  that  come  up  ? 

I  A.  That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
|daintiff,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
ihow  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 

£y  over  suit  money  or  monev  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
ncy  of  the  action.    He  too^  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
motion,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  fined  tiie  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
think.  I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
least  I  knew  the  defendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings,^ — ^he 
ivas  a  Crerman. 

I    Q.    What  did  he  fine  him  for? 

I  A.  Fer  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.  The  return 
[ihowed  that  the  order  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  I  made  an  afii- 
Ifisrit,  or  his  wife  made  an  affidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
[list  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  dia  not  un- 
idoBtand  the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
Iflomply  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
l^ajntifiT.  The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
i]ilaintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
imDection  is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raised  the  amount  first 
;|d  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
I  lioe  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
[Aen  he  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.    What  is  that  question  ? 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 
I   A.    I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.    I  made  the 
ioggestion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  I  thought  he 
would  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 

^    What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant? 

A.  Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  court;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 
interpreter — and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  neglect  in  obeying 
the  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  a; 
iieai  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  aU. 
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Q.    Did  he  suggest  to  him  any  way  io  get  out  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  t(33  him  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  bad  serape,  or  laO' 
l^irage  to  that  effect,  and  he  would  have  to  send  for  John  Lind  to  gel 
him  out,  and  some  one  did  go  down  after  Mr.  Lind,  and  Mr.  Lind  ym 
not  there,  but  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Lind's  partner  came  up  and  made  a 
sort  of  affidavit, — I  think  he  presented  it  to  the  court, — mi  affidavii 
fthowing  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  made  some  kind  of  setde 
ment  in  regard  to  their  property.  The  Judge  then  revoked  and  mach 
another  order  that  he  have,  I  think,  thirty  days, — some  additional  time 
to  pay  this  amount,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  he  would  be  adjudged  k 
contempt,  and  have  to  pay  $500  fine,  and  in  that  manner  it  was  left. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  other  places  in  Nwi 
\Jlm  other  than  those  you  have  enumerated? 

A.  I  think  I  did  once,  but  it  was  none  of  those  stated  in  the  speei 
ficatioh. 

Q.    There  is  none  at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  spoken  ofl 

A.    Outside  of  New  Uhn,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Yes,  outside  of  New  Ulm. 

A.  I  think  I  recollect  of  one  outside  of  New  Ulm;  there  <i»ay  Mavi 
lieen  others,  but  I  recollect  of  only  one  now. 

Q.     Where  was  that ? 

A.    It  was  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 

A.    I  think  in  January,  1880,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  ainrat'iM 

Mi".  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  not  certain  as  to  the  d^vte? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Powers.    Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  You  isecoUect  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Oaster  vefttts^Oaster  fc 
New  Ulm  ?      ^ 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exactly  a  trial  either;  tfasi 
was  an  order  to  show  cause.  There  was  a  trial,  but  I  didn't  have  anv^ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  ta 
trial,  but  there  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  ad 
judged  guilty  of  contemj>t  in  failing  to  pay  suit  money. 

Q.     What  were  the  circumstances  showing  his  intoxication  there? 

A.  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  N^if 
hart  were;  but  they  got  the  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  h 
judged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  Mr.  Newhart  asked  me  to  go  up  and  m 
to  it;  and  I  drew  up  an  answer  for  the  defendant,  stating  that  he  had  a 
property,  and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  court  house.  The  ord»  wa 
made  returnable  at  the  court  house,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day;  and  1 
think  when  we  got  there  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  would  stop  a) 
the  steps.  It  was  extremely  hot  in  the  court  house,  and  the  judge— 1 
have  forgotten  whether  I  got  there  first  or  he — but  he  was  very  dmtik 

Q.     What  took  place  there  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  first  met  there;  when  we  first  got  there,  he  said,- 
the  defendant's  name  was  John  B.  Coster,^ — "  John,  you  ought  to  treat,' 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Coster  said,  "  I  can't,  Judge,  I  haven* 
got  any  money."  The  Judge  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  fifty  centa  am 
gave  it  to  Coster  and  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  some  beier,  and  h 
went  down  and  got  it  and  brot^ht  it  up.    I  drams  some  of  it,  aad-ill( 
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Jtidge  drank  some,  h,nd  Coster  drank  some,  and  Mr.  Kuhlnym  .was  there 
and  Mr.  Eckstein  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And  you  drank  the  beer  there^  before  the  case  was  deiermined|  or 
daring  the  determination  of  it  ? 

A.    "Well,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 

ilBd  in  r^j^  to  the  case.     I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 

Mthorities.    I  had  an  authority,  I  think,  in  Wait's  Piactice,  showing 

ttat  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 

#l^€U8e  for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 

fnd  kept  telling  the  defendant:  "I've  got  to  lock  you  up,  John  ;  I  am 

aorry,  John,  sorry.    We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  ypu  up  ; " 

and  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 

I  him  up  several  times.     Mr.  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 

i  afttomey  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  afterwards  we  all 

I  left.    We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  all,  and  we  all  went 

■away. 

Q.    Why  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

A.    Well,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.    He  kept 
!  talking  to  him  in  this  way, — how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  lock  him  up. 
I    Q.    And  the  court  was  adjourned  without  any  further  action? 

A.    There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 
I     Mr.  Arctander.    Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness  upon  any 
I  ipecifications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know.' 
You  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 
through  witli  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  want 
to.   We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
iau)w  when  they  get  through. 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  ia 
'bound  to  exhaust  nis  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  the  other 
=|wty. 

Mr.  >[anager  Dunn.  Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 
way.  While  Governor  Gilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witness 
nponone  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 
:  chair  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that 
:irticle  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 
^iGggestion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.  We  have  finished 
•ikit  examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 
witness  he  is  at  their  disposal. 

The  President,  pro  tem.  You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
directed  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  pres- 
ent  time.     If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 

The  PiusaiDENT,  pro  tem.    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr- Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Browii  county,  188;l,  {aonunwi- 
eed  ia  the  forenooa  of  the  17th  ? 
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A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    What  was  the  first  case  called? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.    There  was  no  grand  jury  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.    The  Judge  drove  right  to  the  court  house  and  commenced  tb 
trial  of  the  case  after  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar. 

A.     He  did. 

Q.    And  you  say  that  all  through  that  trial  the  Judge  was  intozi 
cated  ? 

A.    All  through  that  trial  and  all  through  that  term. 

Q.    All  the  way  through  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

A.    Aloming,  noon  and  night  it  was  the  same  thing  ? 

Q.     I  don't  say  that  there  was  the  same  degree  of  intoxication  all  ih 
time;  but  I  think  he  was  intoxicated  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  was  he  when  he  came  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Was  he  very  much  intoxicated  then,  or  very  little  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Well,  he  was  more  than  a  very  little,  but  not  so  much  intoxicatec 
as  he  was  at  some  other  time. 

Q.    What  was  that  testimony — were  you  there  for  the  plaintiff  in  thai 
case? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.     In  Howard  vs.  Marderfeldt?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant? 

A.     Mr.  Jones,  of  Rochester. 

Q.     R.  A.  Jones? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Waseca,  or  Minneapolis,  or  both. 

Q.     Mr.  Lewis  Brownell  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.    You  were  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  case  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  grain  that  ha^ 
been  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff? 

A.    Grain  ?  \ 

Q.     Yes;  wasn't  it  for  grain  ?    A.     No,  sir;  a  stock  of  goods. 

Q.    That  was  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff,  the  defendant  in  the  acti< 
John  Manderfeldt? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  the  property  of  whom  ? 

A.    As  the  property  of  John  F.  Whiting,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    This  Howard  claimed  to  own  the  property  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  way  did  he  claim  to  hold  it  ? 

A.     He  claimed  to  have  bought  it. 

Q.    There  was  a  question  there  of  the  good  faith  of  the  transactic 
was  there  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Of  the  change  of  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  continued  change  of 
sion  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  raised  there  in  regard  to  t| 
delivery.    The  evidenc3  was  all  one  way,  I  think,  at  that  time,  on 
trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  question  then  ? 

A.    The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  was  fi^udulent. 
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Q.  Whether  it  was  fraudulent  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  a  contin- 
ued change  of  possession,  was  it  not? 

A.  Not  necessarily  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  transferred  for  the' 
purpose  of  defrauding  creditors. 

Q.  Didn't  the  fact  of  the  continued  remaining  in  possession,  or  a  want 
nf  continued  remaining  in  possession,  enter  into  the  case  at  all  at  the 
time? 

A.    I  don't  know  but  that  may  have  been  an  issue,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  that  point.    Certainly  there  had 
not  been  at  that  time,  because  Howard  was  on  the  stand. 
^  Q.    What    was   the  evidence    that    you  were  introducing  at    the 
time  the  court  interrupted  you  ? 

A.  The  evidence  was  that  Mr.  Howard  bought  the  goods,  and  took 
immediate  possession. 

Q.  Was  that  the  evidence  that  was  being  brought  in  when  he  made 
fhat  remark  ? 

A.  That  was  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  made  that  remark 
vhile  he  was  being  examined. 

Q.    ^Vhile  he  was  being  cross-examined  or  examined  on  the  direct? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  direct;  I  was  questioning  the  witness  myself. 
Bmight  possibly  have  been  the  re-direct  examination,  but  I  think  it 
ms  on  the  direct.     I  know  that  I  was  questioning  him. 

Q.    And  he  said  what  ? 

A.  If  I  hadn't  any  evidence  to  disprove  that  evidence  he  could  save 
tibe  county  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  his  testimony  it  appeared  there  had  been  no 
continued  change  of  possession  ?    A.     I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  there  was  ? 

A.    I  would  not  swear  what  the  evidence  was,  but  my  recollection  is 
Aat  there  was  at  that  time  no  dispute  about  his  taking  immediate 
ion. 

Q.    The  jury  went  out  at  five  o'clock,  did  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  it  went  out;  the  last  part  of  the  afternoon 
itt  evening. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  time,  and  during  the  time  when  did  the  trial 
9snmence? 

A.  It  commenced — well,  we  impanelled  the  jury  that  forenoon  after 
flie  Judge  got  there.  He  got  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  My  recollection 
ii,at  lesust,  that  we  impanelled  the  jury  but  did  not  introduce  any  evi- 
Seoce  until  the  afternoon. 

Q.    After  the  jury  were  impanelled,  what  did  he  say  to  them? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.    Didn't  he  give  them  the  usual  charge? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it,  but  presume  he  did.  I  don't 
lemember  anything  about  it, 

Q.  Didn't  the  trial  proceed  straight  in  every  way,  except  the  inter- 
fuptions  that  you  now  speak  of? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  trial  was  very  irregular;  but  I  cannot  specify 
my  instances. 

Q.    You  cannot  specify  any  instances  in  which  it  was  irr^ular,  except 

rit? 
A.    I  don't  think  I  can. 
i    Q.    When  the  jury  was  called  were  not  challenges  interposed  for  actual 
ias,  implied  bias,  disqualification,  etc.  ? 


4M  jWbital  or  tax  obuts. 

A.    I  d<ni't  renleniber;  very  likely  there  may  have 

Q.     Was  there  anything  wrong  in  any  of  the  rulin| 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  there  waa. 

Q.  During  the  introduction  of  testimony  was  the 
in  the  rulings  in  the  reception  of  teBtimony  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect;  I  dou't  know  as  there  were  ai 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  evidence;  don't  think 
may  nave  been,  bnt  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  there  any  exception  taken  to  the  rulit^  ol 
of  the  parties  upon  the  testimony  that  you  remenibei 

A.  I  hardly  think  that  there  were  any  objections  c 
to  the  introduction  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mr,  Brownell  trie 
making  objections  and  exceptions  to  the  introduction 

A.  Mr.  Brownell  took  very  little  part  in  the  cas 
was  principally  tried  by  Mr,  Jones.  I  don't  say  th 
lions;  there  mav  have  neen,  and  perhaps,  if  my  att« 
it,  I  might  recollect  some. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  in  hia  appearance  that  daj 

A.  Certainly;  he  appeared  to  be  intoxicated;  v 
through  the  trial. 

Q.     He  appeared  to  be  very  intoxicated  ?    A.     Ye 

Q.    That  was  the  drunkest  you  ever  saw  him,  that 

A,  When  the  jury  came  in  that  night,  he  was  thi 
saw  him  in  court,  and  the  drunkest  I  ever  saw  him  at 
extremelv  drunk. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  before  the  judiciary  commit 
trial  of  that  case  Judge  Cox  was  the  drunkest  you  hai 

A.  I  think  I  did.  I  considered  the  trial  continue 
was  rendered. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  there  that  during  the  trial  of  i 
was  the  drunkest  that  you  had  ever  seen  him  ? 

A.     What  do  you  mean  by  the  "trial"  of  the  case? 

Q.     I  asked  you  if  you  recollected  that  you  did  swt 

A,  I  don't  recollect  what  I  swore  to.  I  swore  to  t 
collected  it,  and  I  do  so  now. 

Q.  If  you  swore  there,  that  during  (he  trial  of  thf 
drunkest  that  you  ever  recollect  of  seeing  him,  that  w 

A.     It  was  just  as  I  remembered  it. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  his  appearance  that  day,  how  was  i 
first? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  his  appearance,  but  he  ee 
cated. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  give  us ;  not  how  his  hi 
eyes  looked,  or  anything? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  oan. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  whether  he  staggered  or  not? 

A.     I  dian't  notice  that  he  staggered. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  came  from? 

A.     He  came  from  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.     How  far  is  that '!    A.     It  is  about  fourteen  mi! 

Q.     What  time  was  it  when  he  got  down  there  ? 

A.    Mt  got  Miexe  at  «levtin  o'clock,  or  j«st  about. 


if.   That^mM  tlM-pr^per  tone  to  open  ooizrt,' was  it  ooi ;  tbetkiw  ifa||; 
be  always  set  for  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.    That  is  the  time  that  the  jury  are  siHsmoiijed.    J^MhaB  al^Mys 
hpUBmeiieed  the  term  earlier  than  that, — nine  o'clock. 
'  Q.    But  thai  is  the  time  the  jury  were«Bmnioaed. 
-  A.    Yes,  sir. 

h-  %    Now,  didywi  ev«r  know  him  to  opena  teem  csi  the &rflt  dnjr  at 
moe  o'clock  ? 

A  A.    I  think  so;   he    commenced    earlier  than  judges  usually  do. 
Rbiildn^  say  positively;  hut  my  recollection  is  that  he  does. 
■   Q.    Isn't  it  usually  his  hahit  to  inquire  when  the  venire  is  madoa^e*- 
Inmable  and  then  go  into  court  on  the  hour  ? 

>  A.    I  don't  remember  of  ever  hemi^  him  inquire  wh^  .the  ^cyftire 
svas  returnable. 

^    Have  you  -^er  kiMmn  him  to  go  into  court  and  oomjaaen^e  cQ^rt 
the  venire  was  returnable  ? 

4.    I  tkmk  I  have  heard  him  >begin  the  preliminary  oaU  of  4he  ^«al- 

Q.    Are  you  certain  of  it? 

A.    I  am  moially  obtain;  I  wouldn't  aay  that  I  ooold  not  be  mis- 


Q.    You  say  he  drove  up  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp;  didn%  ^OitOii 
~  but'djrove  up  sharp  ito  the  court  hovpe  ? 

\jA.    Y^,  sir. 

Q.    And  stepped  right  out  of  the  buggy,  and  w»iit;iii>a9d  opoMd 
? 

A.    There  was  no  court  in  session  ;  he  went  up  the«j^rway. 
Q.    Went  up  into  the  court  room  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  opened  court  immediately  after  ooming  there? 
A.    Soon  after;  yes,  sir.  • 

He  did  not  go  away  from  there  after  he  oasne  in  until  he  ofieiMd 

didn't  go  down  and  drink  any  ? 

I  didnH  notice  that  he  did. 
Q.    What  did  he  do  when  he  opened  court? 
'A.    I  think  be  went  through  the  preliminary  call  of  the  <CQkQdar« 
Q.    Was  that  the  first  thing?    A.     I  think  it  was. 

Hie  court  was  first  opened  ? 
A.    Wh3%  he  gave  the  sheriff  direction  to  open  court. 
<}.    Made  a  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  and  then  took  up  this 

I? 

A.    Y^,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  hair,  that.day  ? 
A.    L don't  leeollect  that  I  did. 
Q.    Notice  anything  about  his  eyes  ? 
A.    That  evening  I  noticed  about  his  eyes. 
Q.    Weare  talking  now  about  the  morning.     Did  you  notice  any- 

about  his- eyes  in  the  morning? 
A.    I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anjrthing  about^his  face  g^sendly  ? 
A.    He  appeared  as  a  man  is  when  intoxid^iod. 
Q.    How  is  that  ?    A.     I  cannot  describe  it. 
>Q.    Was  h^  red  or  flushed  in  the  face? 
A.    He  might  have  been  a  little;  I  cannot  describe  it. 

)Mbia^«aBeepi«aeha»^wettldbeeaii8edby  a  man.dnfiQg^ttwn 


Mr.  Managm:  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 

The  President  pro  tern.  This  is  all  out  of  order,  but  I  did  iiot  ps 
pose  to  stop  it  without  objection. 

Senator  Hinds.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  too  late.  I  witl 
draw  my  motion. 

President  pro  tern.    I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late. 

Senator  Hinds.    At  the  time  I  made  the  motion  I  supposed  that  th 
was  the  only  witness  in  attendance  to  testify  in  regard  to  that  specificatici 
'Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    There  are  other  witnesses,  but  they  are  witneasi 
to  other  charges  and  these  specifications  also,  as  Mr.  Webber  is. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  is  undecided  as  to  how  the  xnotia 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  therefore  nail  put  it  again. 

The  motion  having  been  again  put  by  the  President,  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  would  inquire  how  this  leaves  us 
What  do  we  do  now  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  does  nothing. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  go  on  with  the  evidence. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  simply  disposes  of  one  mode  of  procedun 
The  question  is  before  the  senate,  however,  and  properly  raised  by  ih 
respondent's  counsel  in  the  form  of  an  objection  to  the  taking  of  testi 
mony  at  this  time  under  the  so-called  specifications  of  article  17.  Thai 
question  it  will  be  proper  for  the  senate  to  dispose  of.  The  chair  wovM 
hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  make  a  ruling,  as  he  already  stated,  because  it  ii 
simply,  as  the  chair  understands  it  at  this  time,  a  matter  of  discretid 
with  reference  to  the  order  of  testimony.  The  chair  would  hardly  can 
to  decide  for  the  senate,  unless  the  senate  wish^  it;  then  the  chair  wiB 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  it. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  understand  that  the  motion  made  by  the  coonsd 
for  the  respondent  is  to  this  effect; — if  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be  correct- 
ed. We  have  now  argued  the  admissibility  of  evidence  under  this  so- 
called  specification.  If  it  is  held  they  can  bring  them  in,  that  settles  it 
It  must  be  settled  some  time,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  argument 
now  under  the  specifications. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  point  is  this,  they  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  evidence  at  this  time,  out  of  order,  upon  that  article,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  anticipated  by  them  that  it  would  be  reached 
at  this  time,  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  with  their  arguments  Id 
sustain  their  objections;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  request  to  the  Sen* 
ate,  that  further  time  be  granted  them,  and  that,  in  tne  meantime,  no 
testimony  be  taken  on  these  specifications. 

Senator  Crooks.    And  to  go  on  with  something  else  ? 

The  President  pro  tem.    That  is,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Powers.  How  soon  can  they  be  prepared  to  argue  the  qvM^ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     When  the  holidays  are  over,  on  my  part,  at  least 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  the  Senator  means  by 
the  ''  holidays  ?" 

Mr.  Arctander.  Sunday,  I  mean.  I  want  to  get  Sunday  to  work  on 
it 

Senator  Powers.     Will  you  be  prepared  to  argue  this  case  on  Monday? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  think  so. 

Senator  Powers.  Because  I  can  see  that  it  is  going  to  keep  a  great 
many  witnesses  here  at  heavy  expense,  if  we  are  delayed  until  we  reach, 
in  the  regular  order,  article  seventeen,  and  I  should  be  dispoBed  to  gi 


fcr  the  respondent  e^^ry  opportunity  nedW^atyib  ^xWii- 
Arctander.    I  think  we  can  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  if  not 
will  ask  a  day's  more  indulgence,  and  perhaps  the  Senate  will  grant 

Senator  Powers.    I  move  then,  that  the  evidence  on  article  seventeen 

delayed  until  after  Monday,  so  as  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
'ftrgue  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Until  after  Monday,  or  until  Monday  ? 
Senator  Powers.    Until  after  Monday,  so  that  they  can  argue  it 
'tUTsday.    They  wish  to  take  the  Lord's  day  to  prepare  for  it. 
Mr.  KLanager  Hicks.    Allow  me  to  say  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
m  apply  the  testimony  to  article  seventeen  or  article  eighteen,  we  shall 
":  to  put  it  in,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  under  article  seventeen  then 

shall  ask  to  put  it  in  under  article  eighteen,  as  evidence  of  habitual 

inkenness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
Fijlmore,  the  motion  was  put  by  the  President  pro  tern,  and  was 
>ted. 

[r.  Manager  DrNN.    What  is  the  motion? 
['The  President  pro  tem.    The  motion  is  that  testimony  be  excluded 

m  articles  17  and  19  until  after  Monday. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness 

article  18,  habitual  drunkenness. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber,  if,  at  any  other  time  than  those 
fou  have  spoken  of,  you  have  seen  the  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
intoxicated  ? 

A.    Do  you  mean  in  court  ? 

Q.    No  ;  in  or  out  of  court.    And  if  so,  give  times  and  places  so  far 

iou  can? 
r.  Arctander.    Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  question  under  thie 
itement  of  the  managers,  that  if  they  could  not  introduce  this  under 
dele  17  they  would  do  it  under  article  18.  •  I  object  to  it  for  the 
[tenon  that  if  this  question  was  intended  to  show  tne  charge  laid  in 
5le  17,  specification  4  or  6,  or  whichever  one  it  was  that  the  counsel 
ivu  asking  upon,  or  any  of  these  specifications;  I  object  to  it,  for  the 
lM8on  that  you  can  not  charge  the  offense  first  under  article  17  and  then 
'inder  article  18.    You  cannot  charge  it  in  both  of  them  ;  it  must  be 
fimited  to  one  of  them.    If  that  is  the  desire  and  plan  of  the  managers, 
m  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Col.  Hicks — ^at  least  it 
was  a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  that  was  so, — I  do  not  think,  after  the 
senate  has  ruled  the  wav  it  has,  that  to  do  what  I  understand  is  pro- 
Bosed  to  be  done  would  be  to  act  as  lawyers  should  ;  it  would  be  petti- 
fogging. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunk.  I  dont  know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get 
this  case  before  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  be  trammelled  by  the  sugges- 
tioDS  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  We  charge  in  article  eighteen 
tkat  the  res^tondent  in  this  case  is  and  has  been  guuty  of  habitual  drunk- 
omesa.  Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  certain  facts  which 
will  establish  that  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  may  establish  some  .other  fact 
wtich  we  have  also  alleged  here.  It  is  alleged  in  the  specification  to 
tttide  seventeen. 
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Mr.  Arctander.  Probably  you  didn't  intend  to  prove  any  of  thU^ 
specifications  under  article  seventeen.  ^  j 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If,  perchance,  it  should  so  happen  that  the  evi-1 
dence  directed  to  article  eighteen  shall,  in  addition  to  substantiatii^ 
article  eighteen,  possibly  substantiate  article  seventeen,  is  that  obje^ 
tionable  ?  J 

The  President  'dto  tern,  Mr.  Dunn,  I  think  unless  the  Senate  OTcr^*] 
rules  me  that  I  will  permit  the  testimony,  for  this  reason, — pardon  me  ■ 
for  stopping  you. 

Mr.  JVianager  Dunn.    Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  be  stopped. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  determined  that  article  18  i» ' 
well  charged;  that  it  charges  a  public  ofRense  and  so  fax  as  that  is  oon-^ 
cerned,  it  is  re*  adjvdicata.  That  being  the  case,  clearly,  evidence  would  j 
be  adducible  under  that,  without  any  reference  to  what  may  have  beei^ 
charged  in  anything  else.  Whatever  the  objections  might  be  to  8pecifi*i| 
cations  in  article  seventeen,  I  think  the  Senate  has  already  held  thatarti^j 
cle  eighteen  charges  an  impeachable  offense  and  therefore,  if  this  testi-^j 
mony  is  directed  to  that  article,  I  shall  admit  it,  unless  the  Senate  seesj 
fit  to  overrule  me. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  .counsel  for  the  respondent,  i 
Mr.  President,  if  they  object  to  article  18;  if  they  regard  it  as  not  suf- 1 
ficiently  specific;  if  the  objection  is  similar  to  that  raised  to  article  17?  * 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  raise  the  same  one,  but  the  other  objection  we  • 
speak  of  now  is  more  particularly  to  article  17. 

Senator  Powers.  To  me  they  seem  substantially  the  same  thing;  ^ 
"acting  as  Judge,"  etc.;  "he  was  guilty  of  becoming  intoxicated,"  etc.;  J 
and  the  other  accuses  him  of  particular  intoxication. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  before  the  j 
Senate,  Senator. 

Senator  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  with  a  view  of  moving  a  ; 
resolution.  I  wish  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  because  this  1 
question  may  come  up  before  the  Senate  if  the v  object  to  receiving  tee* ; 
timony  as  we  pass  along  with  reference  to  article  18? 

Mr.  Allis.    Yes,  sir;,  we  do. 

Senator  Powers.  Then  I  move  that  they  be  requested  to  argue  that  j 
also,  if  they  have  anything  to  show  with  reierence  to  it  on  Monday,  in  \ 
order  that  we  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    The  motion  is  out  of  order.    The  chair  has 
already  decided  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  disposing  of  it.     If  you 
desire  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  chair,  the  chair  has  no  objection. 
But  the  chair  has  already  decided  that  the  question  having  been  onoe  i 
decided  by  the  Senate  it  is  no  longer  debatable.  ] 

Senator  Powers.     I  withdraw  my  motion.  j 

Mr.  Allis.  Allow  me  a  moment.  I  don't  think  that  quite  disposed  \ 
of  the  question.  1 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  Allis.  What  was  decided  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  sometime 
ago  was,  that  there  was  an  impeachable  offence  charged  then.  Now,  we 
make  the  san^e  objection  to  the  introduction  of  testimony  that  was  made 
under  article  seventeen. 

The  President,  pro  tern.     Upon  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    Upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no  specification  charged. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Is  article  18  one  of  those  upon  which  the 
specifications  were  called  for? 
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llr.  Manager  Dukn.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis.  No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  heanag 
iDf  the  testimony. 

L  The  Prebidsnt  ^o  tern.  The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objection  has 
men  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  alr^idy.  I  think  that  when  the  Senate 
-bdd  that  article  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  closed  the 
tirgoment  with  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 
nse  orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Dukn.  Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  tke  wit- 
ness? 

I    The  Prbsidi^t  pro  iem.    You  may,  sir. 
I    By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  }rou 
Shsre  eQamerated,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  during 
fte  time  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judiciiu 
district,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 
^^aoe,  so  far  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county;  I  dont 
vecollect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    While  eases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q-    In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    On  more  than  one  day  ? 

A.  Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  dayk  The 
terai  was  very  short. 

Q.    At  any  other  time  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  timies. 

Q.    Within  the  last  three  years? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  frequently  see  him  in  the  town  of  New  Ulm,— 4n  the 
iown  you  live  in  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 
i  there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
ftoe  is  any  difference? 

A.    I  dont  understand  the  the  Question. 

Q.    As  to  his  intoxication  or  sobriety  ? 

A.    Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
bot  my  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 
Um  drunk  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Is  it  his  hsioit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 
Ulm  to  become  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Abctander.    That  is  obiected  to  as  improper. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Abctander.  The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 
Sew  Ulm  to  get  intoxicatra  ?    That  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 
and  &cts. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Please  state  that  question  again* 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  XJlm^  the 


home  of  the  witness,  to  become  intoxicated,  03:  is  it  simply  an  occaakma 
iPitQ;Kication  ? 

Mr.  Allis  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  he  should  state:  tb 
fa^to. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  If  it  is  objected  to  generally  I  suppose  Ha 
objection  is  grounded  mthout  inference  to  the  point  made  by  tne  ooub 
ftd.  There  is  no  evic'en  e  whatever,  at  least  the  witness  has  not  at  prei 
ent  stated  that  he  knows  of  all  the  occasions  when  the  respondent  goe 
to^  New  Ulm;  that  would  be  pre-supposed  by  your  interrogatory. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  With  all  deference  I  will  bow  to  the  decison^Q 
the  chair,  and  will  change  the  form  of  the  interrogatory. 

To  the  witness:  So  far  as  you  have  observed  them ? 
.  Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  objected  to,  then,  as  incompetent,  immateria 
and  irrelevant.  The  witness  has  already  stated,  Mr.  President,  the  fae 
that  h«  has  very  often  seen  him  intoxicated  during  the  last  three  yean 
at  New  Ulm,  and  he  waa  asked  whether  he  had  seen  him  oftener  intoxi 
cated  than  sober,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  guess- worl 
with  him?  and  that  he  believes  that  he  has  seen  him  sober  oftener  thai 
he  has  seen  him  intoxicated.  Now,  to  ask  him  whether  it  is  his  habit 
so  far  as  he  observed  it,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  calling  for  a  conclusion  of  lai 
from  the  witness  after  he  has  stated  facts. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  hardly  in  the  usual  form,  Mr.  Arctan 
der.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  court  is  that  it  is  asking  ,ova 
again  what,  practically,  has  been  already  answered. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  wish  to  Call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  an  aa 
thority  on  that  point. 

The  President  pro  tern,  1  should  hardly  think  his  habit  was  a  qaee- 
tion  of  law,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  should  think  that  the  question  whether  a  man 
was  an  habitual  drunkard  is  a  question  of  law. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  the  question  of  his  habits  as  to  being  habitv 
aUy  dnink,  and  as  to  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  come  so  close  togethei 
that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Allis.    It  is  asking  for  the  inference  of  the  witness. 

The  President  pro  tem,  I  am  inclined  to  rule  out  the  question  upgB 
the  ground  that  it  has  already  been  answered. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Upon  that  ground  I  bow  to  the  decision. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  am  not  prepared  to  rule  on  the  other  objec- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  observe  any  peculiar  incidents  in  the  last  May 
term  in  New  Ulm  that  led  you  to  think  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.     In  his  conduct  in  court? 

Q.    Yes,  sir  ;  what  was  it? 

A.  Well,  in  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt  th« 
court  stopped  me  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  evidence  to  disproy« 
the  evidence  that  the  witness  was  giving  ;  if  I  had  not,  he  thought  he 
could  save  the  county  some  expense  by  stopping  the  witness  right  th^ 
or  language  to  that  effect. 

Q,    Any  other  times?    A.    At  the  time  when  the  jury  came  in.    . 

The  President  pro  tern.    What  court  was  this  in  ? 

The  WiTj^Kss.    In  the  district  court  of  Brown  county,  in.MajTv 

Mi:,,AwwiD»B.-  The. May.  Teim.pf  1881;? 
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The  Witness.    It  was  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 
i   A.    The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jury  came  in,  it 
m&j  perhaps,  9  o'clook;  quite  late  in  the  evening.     I  don't  recollect  the 
precise  time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  drunk  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.     At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  about  the  time,  but  it  was  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
Wbitit? 

A.  Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
koiof  his  under  iaw;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open;  his  face 
looked  stoUd,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 
tiboaght,  rather  foolishly. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 
rfcourt? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.    How  did  that  come  up  ? 

A.  That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
phintifir,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
ahow  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 

£y  over  suit  money  or  money  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
Dcy  of  the  action.    He  took  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
motion,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  fined  the  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
ttiok.  I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
least  I  knew  the  defendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings,^ — ^he 
^vas  a  German.  ... 

Q.    What  did  he  fine  him  for? 

A.  Fer  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.  The  return 
iiiowed  that  the  order  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  I  made  an  afii- 
riivit,  or  his  wife  made  an  affidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
'fat  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  dia  not  un- 
ientand  the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
jAuntiff.  The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
plaintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
tt^ection  is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raisea  the  amount  first 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
floe  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
ften  he  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.    What  is  that  question  ? 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.  I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.  I  made  the 
IDggestion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  I  thought  he 
would  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 

Q.    What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant  ? 

A.  Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  court;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 
interpreter — and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  neglect  in  obeying 
die  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  a; 
peat  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  all. 
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Q.    Did  he  suegest  to  him  any  way  io  get  ovtt  trf  it? 

A.  Yes;  he  tola  him  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  bad  scrape,  or  la& 
l^vnige  to  that  effect,  and  he  would  have  to  send  for  John  Lind  to  gel 
him  out,  and  some  one  did  go  down  after  Mr.  Lind,  and  Mr.  Lind  ym 
not  there,  but  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Lind's  partner  came  up  and  made  i 
sort  of  affidavit, — I  think  he  presented  it  to  the  court, — an  affidftvi 
showing  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  made  some  kind  of  settle 
ment  in  regard  to  their  property.  The  Judge  then  revoked  and  madi 
another  order  that  he  have,  I  think,  thirty  days, — some  additional  time 
to  pay  this  amount,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  he  would  be  adjudged  b 
contempt,  and  have  to  pay  $500  fine,  and  in  that  manner  it  was  left. 

Q.  .  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  other  places  in  NW 
Uhn  other  than  those  you  have  enumerated? 

A.  I  think  I  did  once,  but  it  was  none  of  those  stated  in  the  speci 
ficatioh. 

Q.    There  is  none  at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  spoken  ofl 

A.    Outside  of  New  Ulm,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Yes,  outside  of  New  Ulm. 

A.  I  think  I  recollect  of  one  outside  of  New  Ulin;  there -oaay'Ma^ 
been  others,  but  I  recollect  of  only  one  now. 

Q,     Where  was  that  ? 

A.    It  was  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 

A.    I  think  in  January,  1880,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  afco^*ttii 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  not  certain  as  to  the  dMe? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Powers.    Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  You  recollect  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Caster  verstas  Caster  k 
New  Ulm  ?      i" 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exactly  a  trial  either;  tW 
was  an  order  to  show  cause.  There  was  a  trial,  but  I  didn't  haveanY* 
thing  to  do  with  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  t« 
trial,  but  there  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  contempt  in  failing  to  pay  suit  money. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  showing  his  intoxication  there? 

A.  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  Mr.  Kerce  and  Mr.  N<1^ 
hart  were;  but  they  got  the  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
judged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  Mr.  Newhart  asked  me  to  go  up  and  rte 
to  it;  and  I  drew  up  an  answer  for  the  defendant,  stating  that  he  had  flc 
property,  and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  court  house.  The  ord«r  waa 
made  returnable  at  the  court  house,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day;  and  1 
think  when  we  got  there  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  would  stop  a< 
the  steps.  It  was  extremely  hot  in  the  court  house,  and  the  judge— 1 
have  forgotten  whether  I  got  there  first  or  he — ^but  he  was  very  droiik. 

Q.     What  took  place  there  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  first  met  there;  when  we  first  got  there,  he  said,— 
the  defendant's  name  was  John  B.  Coster,- — "  John,  you  ought  to  treat," 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Coster  said,  "  I  can't,  Judge,  I  haveni 
got  any  money."  The  Judge  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  fifty  cents  and 
gave  it  to  Coster  and  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  some  beer,  and  he 
went  down  and  got  it  and  brought  it  up.    Idn^  some  of  it^  ttudik 
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Fudge  drunk  some,  and  Cosier  drank  some,  and  Mr.  Kuhlm^  was  there 
id  Mr.  Eckstein  was  there,  but  lam  not  sure. 

Q.  And  you  drank  the  beer  there,  before  the  case  was  determined|  or 
ing  the  determination  of  it  ? 
A.  W«ll,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 
'  ~  in  regard  to  the  case.  I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 
Kthorities.  I  had  an  authority,  I  think,  in  Wait's  Piactice,  showing 
it  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 
for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 
id  kept  telling  the  defendant:  "  I've  got  to  lock  you  up,  John  ;  I  am 
>rry,  John,  sorry.  We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  ypu  up  ; " 
id  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 
im  up  several  times.  Mr.  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 
sy  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  afterwards  we  all 
We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  all,  and  we  all  went 


ray. 

Q. 
A. 


Why  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

Well,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.    He  kept 
Iking  to  him  in  this  way, — how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  lock  him  up. 
Q.    And  the  court  was  adjourned  without  any  further  action? 
A.    There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 
Mr.  Arctander.    Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness  upon  any 

dfications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know. 
fYou  can  take  the  witness. 
Mr.  Arctander.    We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 
mgh  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  want 
[Id.   We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 
Mr.  Arctander.    We  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
)w  when  they  get  through. 

The  President  vro  tern.  As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  is 
rand  to  exhaust  his  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  the  other 
irty. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 
[way.    While  Governor  Oilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witness 
m'one  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 
lir  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that 
tide  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 
stion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.     We  have  finished 
examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 
itncss  he  is  at  their  disposal. 
The  President,  pro  tem.    You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
'irected  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  pres* 
^ttt  time.    If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 
The  Presu)£KT,  pro  teni.    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By  Mr..  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Brown  county,  18ftl,^nu»wi- 
Ittd  in  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  r 
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Q. 
A. 

Q. 


intoxidition  all  tin 


A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    What  was  the  first  case  called? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.    There  was  no  grand  jury  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  The  Judge  drove  rieht  to  the  court  house  and  commenced  the 
trial  of  the  case  after  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar. 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  all  through  that  trial  the  Judge  was  intozi' 
cated? 

A.    All  through  that  trial  and  all  through  that  term. 
All  the  way  through  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
JMoming,  noon  and  night  it  was  the  same  thin^  ? 
I  don't  say  that  there  was  the  same  degree  of  int 
time;  but  I  think  he  was  intoxicated  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  was  he  when  he  came  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Was  he  very  much  intoxicated  then,  or  very  little  intoxicated? 

A.  Well,  he  was  more  than  a  very  little,  but  not  so  much  intoxicated 
as  he  was  at  some  other  time. 

Q.  What  was  that  testimony — ^were  you  there  for  the  plaintiff  in  that 
case? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    In  Howard  vs.  Marderfeldt?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant? 

A.     Mr.  Jones,  of  Rochester. 

Q.     R.  A.  Jones? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Waseca,  or  Minneapolis,  or  both. 

Q.    Mr.  Lewis  Brownell  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.    You  were  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  case  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  grain  that  had 
been  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff? 

A.     Grain  ? 

Q.    Yes;  wasn't  it  for  grain  ?    A.    No,  sir;  a  stock  of  goods. 

Q.  That  was  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff,  the  defendant  in  the  actioOi 
John  Manderfeldt? 

A.     Yos,  sir. 

Q.    As  the  property  of  whom  ? 

A.    As  the  property  of  John  F.  Whiting,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    This  Howard  claimed  to  own  the  property  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  way  did  he  claim  to  hold  it  ? 

A.     He  claimed  to  have  bought  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  there  of  the  good  faith  of  the  transaction, 
was  there  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Of  the  change  of  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  continued  change  of  poeses- 
sion  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  raised  there  in  regard  to  the 
delivery.  The  evidenc3  was  all  one  way,  I  think,  at  that  time,  on  thai 
trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  question  then  ? 

A.    The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  was  fraudulent. 
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Q.  Whether  it  was  fraudulent  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  a  contin* 
ned  change  of  possession,  was  it  not? 

A.  Not  necessarily  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  transferred  for  the' 
parpoBe  of  defaiuding  creditors. 

Q.  Didn^  the  fact  of  the  continued  remaining  in  possession,  or  a  want 
<lf  contiDued  remaining  in  possession,  enter  into  the  case  at  all  at  the 
time? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  that  may  have  been  an  issue,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  that  point.  Certainly  there  had 
not  been  at  that  time,  because  Howard  was  on  the  stand. 

Q.  What  was  the  evidence  that  you  were  introducing  at  the 
time  the  court  interrupted  you  ? 

^  A.    The  evidence  was  that  Mr.  Howard  bought  the  goods,  and  took 
immediate  possession. 

Q.  Was  that  the  evidence  that  was  being  brought  in  when  he  made 
tiiat  remark  ? 

A.  That  was  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  made  that  remark 
while  he  was  being  examined. 

Q.    AVhile  he  was  being  cross-examined  or  examined  on  the  direct? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  direct;  I  was  questioning  the  witness  myself. 
Bmight  possibly  have  been  the  re-direct  examination,  but  I  think  it 
vas  on  the  direct.     I  know  that  I  was  questioning  him. 

Q.    And  he  said  what  ? 

A.  If  I  hadn't  any  evidence  to  disprove  that  evidence  he  could  save 
fte  county  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  his  testimony  it  appeared  there  had  been  no 
ttntinned  change  of  possession  ?    A.     I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.    Would  vou  swear  that  there  was  ? 

A.   I  woula  not  swear  what  the  evidence  was,  but  my  recollection  is 
ftat  there  was  at  that  time  no  dispute  about  his  taking  immediate 
|o0Bes8ion. 
i  Q.   The  jury  went  out  at  five  o'clock,  did  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  it  went  out;  the  last  part  of  the  afternoon 
«eYening. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  time,  and  during  the  time  when  did  the  trial 
commence? 

A.  It  commenced — ^well,  we  impanelled  the  jury  that  forenoon  after 
the  Judge  got  there.  He  got  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  My  recollection 
i,  at  least,  that  we  impanelled  the  jury  but  did  not  introduce  any  evi- 
mice  until  the  afternoon. 

Q.   After  the  jury  were  impanelled,  what  did  he  say  to  them? 

A.   I  don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.   Didn't  he  give  them  the  usual  charge? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it,  but  presume  he  did.  I  don't 
remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  the  trial  proceed  straight  in  every  way,  except  the  inter- 
inptions  that  you  now  speak  of? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  trial  was  very  irregular;  but  I  cannot  specify 
iiij  instances. 

Q.  You  cannot  specify  any  instances  in  which  it  was  irr^ular,  except 
ttutt? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.  When  the  jury  was  called  were  not  challenges  interposed  for  actual 
vitt,  implied  bias,  disqualification,  etc.  ? 


A.    I  ddn't  rertiember;  very  likely  there  may  haveb^en. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  wrong  in  any  of  the  rulings  upon  ilmJtT 

A.    I  don't  recollect  that  there  was. 

Q.  During  the  introduction  of  testimony  was  there  anything  w«ifl| 
in  the  rulings  in  the  reception  of  testimony  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect;  I  don't  know  as  there  were  any  questioBd  raiM 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  evidence;  don't  think  there  was.  Thei 
mav  have  been,  but  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  there  any  exception  taken  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  by  aa; 
of  the  parties  upon  the  testimony  that  you  remember  of? 

A.  I  hardly  think  that  there  were  any  objections  or  exceptions  taka 
to  the  introduction  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Brownell  tried  the  case  withou 
making  objections  and  exceptions  to  the  introduction  of  testimony? 

A.  Mr.  Brownell  took  very  little  part  in  the  case,  I  think  tne  cas 
was  principally  tried  bv  Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  say  there  were  no  ohm 
tions;  there  may  have  been,  and  perhaps,  if  my  attention  was  called  t< 
it,  I  might  recollect  some. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  that  day  ? 

A.  Certainly;  he  appeared  to  be  intoxicated;  very  intoxicated,  a] 
through  the  trial. 

Q.     He  appeared  to  be  very  intoxicated  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  drunkest  you  ever  saw  him,  that  day,  wasnt  it? 

A.  When  the  jury  came  in  that  night,  he  was  the  drunkest  I  eve 
saw  him  in  court,  and  the  drunkest  I  ever  saw  him  at  any  time;  he  wi 
extremely  drunk. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  before  the  judiciary  committee  that  during  tb 
trial  of  that  case  Judge  Cox  was  the  drunkest  you  had  ever  seen  mm 

A.  I  think  I  did.  I  considered  the  trial  continued  until  the  verdic 
was  rendered. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  there  that  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  that  h 
was  the  drunkest  that  you  had  ever  seen  him  ? 

A.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  "trial"  of  the  case? 

Q.     I  asked  you  if  you  recollected  that  you  did  swear  to  that? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  what  I  swore  to.  I  swore  to  the  truth,  as  I  W 
collected  it,  and  I  do  so  now. 

Q.  If  you  swore  there,  that  during  the  trial  of  the  case  he  was  th 
drunkest  that  you  ever  recollect  of  seeing  him,  that  wa«  the  truth  ? 

A.     It  was  just  as  I  remembered  it. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  his  appearance  that  day,  how  was  it  when  he  eam«| 
first? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  his  appearance,  but  he  seemed  to  be  intoxi 
cated. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  give  us ;  not  how  his  hair  looked,  how  hi 
eyes  looked,  or  anything  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  whether  he  staggered  or  not  ? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  that  he  staggered. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  came  from  ? 

A.     He  came  from  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.     How  far  is  that?    A.     It  is  about  fourteen  miles. 

Q.     What  time  was  it  when  he  got  down  there  ? 

A.    He  got  there  at  ^ev«n  o'clock,  or  just  about. 


Wf^AB,  tti  IMS:  4t/l 

Q:   HiM^ffftft  4lM'prdpear  time  te  ^opep  court,  was  it  not ;  tbetm^4ll# 
fie  always  set  for  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 
A.    Tliat  is  the  time  that  the  jury  are  siBHmoaed.    £[«  has  always 
need  the  term  earlier  than  that, — nine  o'clock. 
But  thai  is  the  time  the  jury  were  fiummoaed. 
Yes,  sir. 

Now,  did  yon  ever  know  him  to  opeoL  a  tenu  on  the  Saasi  dfijr  at 
o'clock  ? 
A.    I  think  so;   he    commenced    earlier  than  judges  usually  do. 
•aldnt  say  positively;  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  does. 
Q.    Isn't  it  usually  his  habit  to  inquire  when  the  venire  is  made  v^ 
temable  and  then  go  into  court  on  the  hour  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  ever  hearing  him  inquire  wh^  .the  ^eaire 
was  returnable. 

'  Q.    Have  you^rer 'known  himto  go  into  court  and  oommenee  ce^urt 
btfore  the  venire  was  returnable  ? 
I  4;    I  think  I  have  heard  him  >begin  the  preliminary  oaU  of  the, ^- 

Q.    Are  you  certain  of  it? 

A.    I  am  morally  certain;  I  wouldn^  say  that  loould  not  be  mis- 

Q.    Yon  say  he  drove  up  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp;  didn%  gotoittK 

~  bat  droveup  aharp  <to  the  court  houoe? 
^.    Yea,  sir. 

Q.    And  stepped  right  out  of  the  buggy,  aiid  wentiin.aod  af)opMl 
>urt? 

A.    There  was  no  court  in  session  ;  he  went  up  the^Mni^ay. 
Q.    Went  up  into  the  court  room  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  opened  court  immediately  after  ooming  there? 
A.    Soon  after;  yes,  sir.  • 

Q.    He  did  not  go  away  from  there  after  he  oame  in  until  he  openod 

didn^t  go  down  and  drink  any  ? 

I  didn't  notice  that  he  did. 

What  did  he  do  when  he  opened  court? 

I  think  he  went  through  the  preliminary  call  of  tbex^endar. 

Was  that  the  first  thing?    A.    I  think  it  was. 

The  court  was  first  opened  ? 

Why,  he  gave  the  sheriff  direction  to  open  court. 

Made  a  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  ai^  then  took  up  this 

Y<eB,air. 

Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  hair,  that^day  ? 

I- don't  leoollect  that  I  did. 

Notice  anything  about  his  eyes  ? 

That  evening  I  noticed  about  his  eyes. 

Wearetalking  now  about  the  morning.     Did  you  notice any- 
ifhii^  about  his^eyes  in  the  morning? 
A.    I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anything  about'his  faoe^gaiecally  ? 
A.    He  appeared  as  a  man  is  when  intoxicated. 
Q.    How  is  that  ?    A.     I  cannot  describe  it. 
Q.    Wtas  h^  red  or  flushed  in  the  face? 
A.    He  might  have  been  a  little;  I  cannot  describe  it. 

90tUa|^axeepl^smeh a».wiM:dd  be caueed  by  a  manikinQg cbwn 
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in  tbe  wind  that  day  from  Sleepy  Eye;  enough  to  t 
Ue  Bunbumt? 

A.    Perhaps  enoueh  for  that. 

Q,  There  vvas  noUiing  in  his  walk,  behaviour  oi 
Bat,  or  his  actions  that  was  peculiar  at  the  tii 
member  ? 

A.  Yes.  There  was  (something  in  his  actions, 
it. 

Q.    You  cannot  describe  it? 

A.  No,  I  told  you  many  times  that  he  was  drui 
describe  of  it. 

Q.    Was  he  sleepy  ? 

A.     No,  he  didn't  appear  to  be  sleepy. 

Q.    Were  his  eyes  stolid  and  dull  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  recollect  about  it,  except 
in  that  evening'. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  one  single  scintilla  of  evid 
item  of  his  appearance  on  that  morning  that  would 
intoxicated? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  can  describe  his  appearance 
he  did  when  he  was  drunk,  and  entirely  differenl 
when  he  is  sober. 

Q.    It  was  so  plain  that  any  one  there  could  hav 

A.  It  was  very  apparent  to  me,  and  it  was  to  o 
how  it  would  be  to  all  others. 

Q.     You  say  you  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken? 

A.     Ob,  I  might  possibly  be  mistaken. 

Q.     Did  you  smell  hia  breath,  at  that  time? 

A.    No,  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  you  could  not  me 
particular  in  his  appearance,  showing  why  you  th 
cated.  I  mil  ask  you  now  whether  you  can  descril 
lar  in  the  appearance  of  men  generally,  when  they  e 
would  show  their  intojiication  ? 

A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  could.  It  is  very 
scribe. 

Q.  At  that  time,  did  you  notice  anything  parti' 
Anything  about  a  red  scar  I  have  been  speaking  of 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  red  scar  upor 
I  never  noticed  it. 

Q.    Or  a  black  streak  upon  his  cheek?    [Indlcal 

A.     His  eyes  appeared  to  be  sunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  scar  was  upon  the  i 
year  before,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Was  there  any  particular  glare  to  his  eyes? 

A,  I  don't  remember  that  there  was;  I  didn't 
ticularly,  except  that  evening  when  the  verdict  cam 

Q.    That  evening.    Was  that  the  same  day  ? 

A.     It  was  the  some  day  of  the  trial;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Tbe  same  day  that  you  commenced? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.     Now,  that  evening  you  seem  to  have  noticed 

Q.     And  that  evening  you  can  describe  his  appet 

A.    Better  than  any  otiier  time,  because  be  was 
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Q.    Then  at  the  other  times  he  was  not  ver^  drunk? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  very  drunk,  but  not  excessively  drunk. 

Q.    Now,  there  was  no  impediment  in  his  speech  during  the  balance 
of  the  day,  was  there  ? 

A.    I  didn't  notice  anything  of  it  particularly. 

Q.    But  in  the  evening  you  noted  that  he  did  not  talk  distinctly,  and 
'Ms  lower  jaw  dropped  down. 

A-    Yes,  sir;  and  his  mouth  was  open,  or  partially  open. 

Q.    And  his  face  looked  ''  stolid, "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.    I  cant  describe  it, — no  expression  in  his  face. 

Q.    As  if  the  man  had  been  taking  narcotics,  or  morphine? 

A.    I  don't  know  much  about  the  effect  of  a  narcotic,  or  morphine; 
.don't  know  much  about  that. 

Q.    And  he  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  morphine  or  of  a 
narcotic  at  that  time  ? 

A.    He  may  have  been. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  when  he  came  in  there  that  eveninc  at  9  o'clock? 

A.    He  received  the  verdict.    I  then  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

Q.    Wasn't  he  there  before  the  jury  came  in? 

A.    I  think  the  jury  came  in  when  I  got  there. 

Q.    And  he  was  inthere  a  little  before  ?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  in  there  half  an  hour  before  you 
fot  there? 

A.    No,  sir  j  he  was  in  there  before  me. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  that  the  court  was  adjourned  until  half-past 
•  eight? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  adjourned  until  any  definite 
time. 

Q.    When  the  jury  came  in  what  did  he  do  or  say  ? 

A.    I  cant  recollect  his  language  in  receiving  the  verdict.    I  recollect 

flttt  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  I  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings, 

md  Mr.  Jones  was  there  and  consented  to  let  me  have  as  much  time  as 

1  wanted  and  Judge  Cox  hesitated  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  motion 

Rnght  then  for  a  new  trial.    He  said,  ''  Make  a  motion  right  now  for  a 

^-new  iiialy  and  I  will  decide  it  in  a  minute." 

Q.    The  jury  beat  you,  didn't  it  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  did  the  Judge  say  anything,  make  any  remarks  about  the 
Teidict,  or  say  anything  to  the  jury  at  all. 

A-    I  can't  recollect  distinctly  about  that. 

Q.    How  was  it  about  giving  you  time  for  a  stay,  did  he?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  suggested  that  you  make  it  on  the  court's  minutes.    Wasn't 
tbst  what  he  said  ? 

A.    He  said,  "  Make  the  motion  right  now,  Mr.  Webber,  and  I  will 

decide  it  in  a  minute."    That  is  his  language  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 

it    Mr.  Jones  then  suggested  to  me  that,  considering  the  condition  the 

^Vudge  was  in,  I  would  not  present  it  to-night.    He  would  give  me  any 

time  I  wanted,  and  he  would  present  it  in  the  morning. 

Q.    You  are  certain  about  that.    A.    I  am  perfectly. 

Q.    The  order  was  not  entered  that  evening  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I.  know  of.    I  made  the  motion  the  next  day,  I 
know. 

Q.    The  next  day  were  you  in  court  ?    A.    Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

Q,    Was  the  case  tried  ? 
^  A»    Yes,  sir :  I  think  there  was  a  case  tried  in  which  I  was  not  inter- 
65 
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Mr.  Manage  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 

The  President  pro  tern.  This  is  all  out  of  order,  but  I  did  not  fm 
pose  to  stop  it  without  objection. 

Senator  Hinds.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  too  late.  I  with 
draw  my  motion. 

President  pro  tern,    I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late. 

Senator  Hinds.  At  the  time  I  made  the  motion  I  supposed  that  tM 
was  the  only  witness  in  attendance  to  testify  in  regard  to  that  specificatioo 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  are  other  witnesses,  but  they  are  witneaea 
to  other  charges  and  these  specifications  also,  as  Mr.  Webber  is. 

The  President  mo  teni.  The  chair  is  undecided  as  to  how  the  motioi 
had  been  disposea  of,  and  therefore  will  put  it  again. 

The  motion  having  been  again  put  by  the  President,  it  was  lost 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  would  inquire  how  this  leaves  us \ 
What  do  we  do  now  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  does  nothing. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  go  on  with  the  evidence. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  simply  disposes  of  one  mode  of  procedure 
The  question  is  before  the  senate,  however,  and  properly  raised  by  the 
respondent's  counsel  in  the  form  of  an  objection  to  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony at  this  time  under  the  so-called  specifications  of  article  17.  ThaJ 
question  it  will  be  proper  for  the  senate  to  dispose  of  The  chair  wouki 
nardly  feel  at  liberty  to  make  a  ruling,  as  he  already  stated,  because  it  ifl 
simply,  as  the  chair  understands  it  at  this  time,  a  matter  of  discretioa 
with  reference  to  the  order  of  testimony.  The  chair  would  hardly  care 
to  decide  for  the  senate,  unless  the  senate  msh^  it;  then  the  chair  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  it. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  understand  that  the  motion  made  by  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  is  to  this  effect; — if  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be  correct- 
ed. We  have  now  argued  the  admissibility  of  evidence  under  this  80- 
called  specification.  If  it  is  held  they  can  bring  them  in,  that  settles  it 
It  must  be  settled  some  time,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  argument 
now  under  the  specifications. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  point  is  this,  they  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  evidence  at  this  time,  out  of  order,  upon  that  article,  uwm 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  anticipated  by  them  that  it  would  be  reached 
at  this  time,  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  with  their  arguments  to 
sustain  their  objections;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  request  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  further  time  be  granted  them,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  no 
testimony  be  taken  on  these  specifications. 

Senator  Crooks.     And  to  go  on  with  something  else  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Powers.     How  soon  can  they  be  prepared  to  argue  the  qncs^ 


tion? 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers. 
the  ''  holidays  ?" 

Mr.  Arctander. 
it 

Senator  Powers. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Senator  Powers. 


When  the  holidays  are  over,  on  my  part,  at  least 
I  would  like  to  inquire  what  the  Senator  means  by 

Sunday,  I  mean.     I  want  to  get  Sunday  to  worko* 


Will  you  be  prepared  to  argue  this  case  on  Monday  W 
I  think  so.  1 

Because  I  can  see  that  it  is  going  to  keep  a  greai^ 
many  witnesses  here  at  heavy  expense,  if  we  are  delayed  until  we  raichil 
in  the  regular  order,  article  seventeen^  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  gi^^ 


A? 
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Ib  eooaril  fcr  the  respondent  efvery  opportunity  ne^&l^ry  tii  %itMii- 
nneit. 

it.  Arctander.  I  think  we  can  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  if  not 
le  win  ask  a  day^s  more  indulgence,  and  perhaps  the  Senate  will  grant 

k 

Senator  Powers.  I  move  then,  that  the  evidence  on  article  seventeen 
k  delayed  until  after  Monday,  so  as  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
kaigueit. 

The  President  ipro  tern.    Until  after  Monday,  or  until  Monday  ?  . 

Senator  Powers.  Until  after  Monday,  so  that  they  can  argue  it 
Hiureday.    They  wish  to  take  the  Lord's  day  to  prepare  for  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks,  Allow  me  to  say  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
yon  apply  the  testimony  to  article  seventeen  or  article  eighteen,  we  shall 
pk  to  put  it  in,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  under  article  seventeen  then 
veshau  ask  to  put  it  in  under  article  eighteen,  as  evidence  of  habitufd 
irankenness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senatot 
inm  Fillmore,  the  motion  was  put  by  the  President  'pro  tern,  and  was 
idopted. 

•  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    What  is  the  motion? 

He  President  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  that  testimony  be  excluded 
ipon  articles  17  and  19  until  after  Monday. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Then  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness 
k  article  18,  habitual  drunkenness. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

•  Q.  I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber,  if,  at  any  other  time  than  those 
you  have  spoken  of,  you  have  seen  the  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
liet  intoxicated? 

A.   Do  you  mean  in  court  ? 

Q.   No ;  in  or  out  of  court.    And  if  so,  give  times  and  places  so  far 

I  von  can  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  question  uiider  the 
llatement  of  the  managers,  that  if  they  could  not  introduce  this  under 
■ticle  17  thev  would  do  it  under  article  18.  •  I  obiect  to  it  for  the 
iBwn  that  ii  this  question  was  intended  to  show  the  charge  laid  in 
prtide  17,  specification  4  or  5,  or  whichever  one  it  was  that  the  counsel 
IM asking  upon,  or  any  of  these  specifications;  I  object  to  it,  for  the 
iwon  that  you  can  not  charge  the  offense  fii-st  under  article  17  and  then 
ttrfer  article  18.  You  cannot  charge  it  in  both  of  them  ;  it  must  be 
Bmitcd  to  one  of  them.  If  that  is  the  desire  and  plan  of  the  managers, 
*B  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Col.  Hicks — at  least  it 
*as  a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  that  was  so, — I  do  not  think,  after  the 
■enate  has  ruled  the  way  it  has,  that  to  do  what  I  understand  is  pro- 
lOBcd  to  be  done  would  be  to  act  as  lawyers  should  ;  it  would  be  petti- 
fcgging. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  dont  know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get 
08  case  before  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  be  trammelled  by  the  sugges- 
fcua  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  We  charge  in  article  eighteen 
fct  the  res}K)ndent  in  this  case  is  and  has  been  guuty  of  habitual  drunk- 
ttjneas.  Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  certain  facts  which 
Tjin  establish  that  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate,  and  we  are 
Wd  that  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  may  establish  some  .other  fact 
^eh  we  have  also  alleged  here.  It  is  alleged  in  the  specification  to 
tttide  seventeen. 
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Mr.  Akctandeb.  Probably  you  didnt  intend  t 
specifications  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If,  perchance,  it  shoold  so 
deuce  directed  to  article  eighteen  shall,  in  additit 
article  eighteen,  possibly  substantiate  article  seve 
tionable  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  Mr.  Dunn,  I  think  unle 
rules  me  that  I  will  permit  the  testimony,  for  this 
for  etopping  you. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  determii 
well  charged ;  that  it  charges  a  public  offense  and  so 
cemed,  it  is  re*  adjudicaia.  That  being  the  case,  cle: 
be  adducible  under  that,  without  any  reference  to  h 
charged  in  anything  else.  Whatever  the  objections 
cations  in  article  seventeen,  I  think  the  Senate  has  a 
cle  eighteen  charges  an  impeachable  offense  and  the 
mony  is  directed  to  that  article,  I  shall  admit  it,  ui 
fit  to  overrule  me. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  thexounse 
Mr.  President,  if  they  object  to  article  18;  if  they 
ficiently  specific;  if  the  objection  is  similar  to  that 

Mr.  Abctander.  We  raise  the  same  one,  but  th^ 
speak  of  now  is  more  particularly  to  article  17. 

Senator  Powers.  To  me  they  seem  substantial 
"acting  as  Judge,"  etc.;  "he  was  guilty  of  becomii 
and  the  other  accuses  him  of  particular  intoxication 

The  President,  pro  tern.  There  seems  to  be  ni 
Senate,  Senator. 

Senator  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  witl 
resolution.  I  wish  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  resf 
qaeetion  may  come  up  before  the  Senate  if  they  ob 
nmony  as  we  pass  along  with  reference  to  article  1£ 

Mr.  Ai.Lis.     Yes,  sir;,  we  do. 

Senator  Powers.  Then  I  move  that  they  he  req 
also,  if  they  have  anything  to  show  with  reference  t 
order  that  we  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  out  of  oi 
already  decided  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  disp< 
desire  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  chair,  the  chai 
But  the  chair  has  already  decided  that  the  questioi 
decided  by  the  Senate  it  is  no  longer  debatable. 

Senator  Powers.     I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Allis.  Allow  me  a  moment.  I  don't  think 
of  the  question. 

The  President,  pro  tem.     Perhaps  I  do  not  unden 

Mr,  Alms.  What  was  decided  by  the  action  of 
ago  was,  that  there. was  an  impeachable  offence  chai 
make  the  same  objection  to  the  introduction  of  testii 
under  article  seventeen. 

The  President,  pro  tern.     Upon  what  ground  1 

Mr.  Ali.ih.     Upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no  spc 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Is  article  18  one  of  thoi 
Bpecifications  were  called  for? 
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](r.  Manager  DuKN.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis.  No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  beaiiag 
txf  the  testimony. 

The  Pke8ID£nt  pro  tern.  The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objedfion  has 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  already.  I  think  that  when  the  Senate 
held  that  article  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  closed  the 
«igument  with  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 
wise orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  DutiN.    Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  the  wit- 
1? 


The  Presidi^t  pro  tern.    You  may,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
'  Q.  Mr.  Weboer,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  you 
lave  enumerated,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  during 
fbe  time  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial 
district,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 
jriace,  so  far  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county;  I  dont 
recollect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    While  eases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q-    In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  dourt? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    On  more  than  one  day  ? 
'  A.    Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  dayi.    The 
term  was  very  short. 

Q.    At  any  other  time? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  timJes. 

Q.    Within  the  last  three  years? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  see  him  m  the  town  of  New  Ulm,— 4n  the 
I  town  you  live  in  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 
k  there  ?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
'Ibae  is  any  difference? 

A.    I  don't  understand  the  the  question. 

Q.    As  to  his  intoxication  or  sobriety  ? 

A.    Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
bot  my  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 
him  drunk  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Is  it  his  hsioit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 
Ulm  to  become  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  AncrrANDER.    That  is  objected  to  as  improper. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 
Hew  Ulm  to  get  intoxicated  ?    That  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 
and  facts. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Please  state  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Haoager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  Ulm,  the 
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Q.     Mr.  William  Todd  was  present  there,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  any, — I  couldn't  remember  who  was  present, 
aside  from  Mr.  Forbes.  I  simply  remember  that  other  persons  were 
present.     I  was  occupied  the  whole  time  in  the  conversation. 

Q.  I  have  just  one  question  more.  This  was  the  first  tirae  you  saw 
Judge  Cox.     You  were  introduced  to  him  that  time  ? 

A.     It  was  the  first  time.     I  saw  him  the  day  before  in  the  church. 

Q.     You  saw  him  in  church  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     But  this  was  the  first  day  that  you  were  Introduced  to  him  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     That  is  all  with  this  witness. 

W.  B.  DREW 

Was  called,  sworn,  and  testified. 

Senator  Wilson.  It  is  now  within  five  minutes  of  adjournment,  and 
unless  they  can  get  through  with  this  witness  in  that  time  I  would  move 
that  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Arctanoer.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  leave  to  recall  the  last 
witness.  1  have  one  or  two  quc^stions  more,  suggested  by  the  respon- 
dent, which  I  desire  to  ask  now,  so  that  tjie  witness  can  go  home. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Tliere  is  no  objection. 

MR.  J.  M.  LISCOMB 

Was  recalled.     Cross-examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Arccander. 

Q.  You  said  that  at  the  time  you  were  present  at  Mr.  Forbes'  office 
you  judged  from  the  conversation  of  the  Judge  that  he  was  intoxicated? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  that  conversation  ? 

A.     Do  vou  want  to  know  what  it  was  about  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     It  was  mostly  about  the  sermon  preached  the  day  before. 

Q.     About  the  sermon  that  you  had  preached?     A.     Ye»y  sir. 

Q.     There  was  nothing  wrong  in  what  he  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  nothing  wrong  about  what  he  said;  it  was  the  manner  of 
the  conversation,  and  his  own  admissions,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  V/ell,  we  will  come,  to  those  afterwards.  We  are  now  upon  the 
first  point.     He  spoke  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  sermon? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     As  to  being  a  very  fine  sermon? 

A.     Well,  he  complimented  some  and  criticised  some. 

Q.     He  seemed  to  have  his  wits  about  him  when  he  spoke  to  you? 

A.     Whj',  yes,  for  the  most  part. 

Q.  Were  the  remarks  he  made  pertinent  to  what  the  sermon  hadljeen 
about  ?  He  seemed  to  have  understood,  and  then  understood,  what  the 
vital  points  were  in  the  sermon  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ■  At  the  same  time  he  brought  up  this  matter  about — ^}*ou  say  that 
be  flattered  you;  he  complimented  your  sermon? 

A.     Somewhat;  yes,  sir. 
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He  Witness.    It  was  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 
i  A.   The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jwry  came  in,  it 
vss,  perhaps,  9  o'clock;  quite  late  in  the  evening.     I  don't  recollect  the 
precise  time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  drunk  at  that  time. 
^Mr.  Arcfander.    At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  about  the  time,  but  it  was  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
fcbitit? 

A.  Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
liol of  his  under  jaw;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially   open;  his  face 

ked  stolid,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 

ught,  rather  foolishly. 

Q.   Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 

court? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.   How  did  that  come  up  ? 

L  That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
ifaintiff,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
yiow  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 
bty  over  suit  money  or  monev  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
|aency  of  the  action.  He  too^  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
iiBotioD,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 
I  Q.  What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ? 
I  A.  In  the  first  place  he  fined  tne  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
iiiiink.  I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
least  I  knew  the  defendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings, — ^he 
ivas  a  German. 

Q.   What  did  he  fine  him  for?  r 

A.  Fer  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.  The  return 
^wed  that  the  order  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  I  made  an  affi- 
jknt,  or  his  wife  made  an  affidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
irst  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  did  not  un- 
fastand  the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
lomply  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
(hintiff.  The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
ipUintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
jection is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raised  the  amount  first 
Id  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
flie  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
ihaihe  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 

Q.   Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.   What  is  that  question  ? 
!    Q.   Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

I   A.   I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.    I  made  the 
jiioggestion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  iit,  and  I  thought  he 
j  tOQld  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 
'    Q.   What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant  ? 

A.  Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  court;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 
iaterpreter — and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  neglect  in  obeying 
the  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  a 
{Rat  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  all. 
M 
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Q.    Did  he  sucgest  to  Kim  any  way  io  get  t>ut  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  torn  him  that  he  had  jgot  himself  into  a  bad  scrape,  or  hn 
guage  to  that  effect,  and  he  would  have  to  send  for  John  Lind  to  gel 
him  out,  and  some  one  did  go  down  after  Mr.  Lind,  and  Mr.  Lind  ifi 
not  there,  but  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Lind's  partner  came  up  and  made  i 
sort  of  affidavit, — I  think  he  presented  it  to  the  court, — an  affidavi 
iehowing  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  made  some  kind  of  settle 
ment  in  regard  to  their  property.  The  Judge  then  revoked  and  madi 
another  order  that  he  have,  I  think,  thirty  days, — some  additional  time 
to  pay  this  amount,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  he  would  be  adjudged  k 
contempt,  and  have  to  pay  8500  fine,  and  in  that  manner  it  was  lefi. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  other  places  in  N^ 
Wm  other  than  those  you  have  enumerated? 

A.  I  think  I  did  once,  but  it  was  none  of  those  stated  in  the  fiped 
fication. 

Q.    There  is  none  at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  spoken  ol^ 

A.    Outside  of  New  Ulm,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Yes,  outside  of  New  Ulm. 

A.  I  think  I  recollect  of  one  outside  of  New  Ulm;  there ^may  hi^ 
been  others,  but  I  recollect  of  only  one  now. 

Q.     Where  was  that? 

A.    It  was  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 

A.    I  think  in  January,  1880,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  al)0«rt'iM 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  not  certain  as  to  the  dAte? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Powers.    Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  You  recollect  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Caster  vefSHs  Oosler  ii 
New  Ulm  ?      < 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exactly  a  trial  either;  tha 
was  an  order  to  show  cause.  There  was  a  trial,  but  I  didn't  have  anv 
thing  to  do  with  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  ta 
trial,  but  there  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  ad 
judged  guilty  of  contempt  in  failing  to  pay  suit  money. 

Q.     What  were  the  circumstances  showing  his  intoxication  there? 

A.  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  N^ 
hart  were;  but  they  got  the  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  b 
judged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  Mr.  Newhart  asked  me  to  go  up  and  m 
to  it;  and  I  drew  up  an  answer  for  the  defendant,  stating  that  he  had  iM 
property,  and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  court  house.  The  order  wa 
made  returnable  at  the  court  house,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day;  and  \ 
think  when  we  got  there  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  would  stop  a 
the  steps.  It  was  extremely  hot  in  the  court  house,  and  the  jud^^! 
have  forgotten  whether  I  got  there  first  or  he— but  he  was  \«ery  drDnft 

Q.     What  took  place  there  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  first  met  there;  when  we  first  got  there,  he  said,- 
the  defendant's  name  was  John  B.  Coster,^ — "  John,  you  ought  to  treat,' 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Coster  said,  "  I  can't,  Judge,  I  haven' 
got  any  money."  The  Judge  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  fifty  cents  aw 
gave  it  to  Coster  and  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  some  beer,  and  h 
went  down  and  got  it  and  brought  it  up.    I  driaiu^  eonne  of  it,  aad  ' 
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Judge  drunk  some,  and  Coster  drank  some,  and  Mr.  KuhlBOAii  .was  there 
md  ilr.  Eckstein  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

I   Q.   And  you  drank  the  beer  there,  before  the  case  was  determinedi  or 
faring  the  determination  of  it  ? 

A.  Well,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 
irid  in  r^^d  to  the  case.  I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 
iDthorities.  I  had  an  authority,  T  think,  in  Wait's  Piactice,  showing 
^at  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 
iicuse  for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 
ind kept  telling  the  defendant:  "I've  got  to  lock  you. up,  John  ;  I  am 
iorry,  John,  sorry.  We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  ypu  up  ;  ^ 
tknd  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 
iiim  up  several  times.  Mr,  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 
^Iksney  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  afterwards  we  all 
kft.  We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  all,  and  we  all  went 
iway. 

Q.    AVhy  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

A.  WeU,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.  He  kept 
talking  to  him  in  this  way, — how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  lock  him  up. 

Q.    And  the  court  was  adjourned  without  any  further  action? 

A.   There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness  upon  any 
ipecifications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know. ' 
You  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 
lliTough  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  want 
to.  We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

>Ir.  Arctander.  We  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
Ipow  when  they  get  through. 

j  The  President  pro  tern.    As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  i» 
Iboiand  to  exhaust  nis  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  the  other 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 
wav.   While  Governor  Gilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witness 

ri'one  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 
r  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that 
lirticle  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 
ftnggestion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.  We  have  finished 
[fte  examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 
:titnc88  he  is  at  their  disposal. 

The  President,  pro  tem.  You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
directed  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  pires- 
tnttime.    If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 

The  pREsiDJSNT,  pro  tem.    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr..  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Brown  county,  ISSil,  Aonunen- 
ced  in  the  forenoon  of  .the  17tb  ? 
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A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    What  was  the  first  case  called? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.    There  was  no  grand  jury  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  The  Judge  drove  right  to  the  court  house  and  commenced  tha 
trial  of  the  case  after  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar. 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  all  through  that  trial  the  Judge  was  intoxi- 
cated? 

A.    All  through  that  trial  and  all  through  that  term. 

Q.    All  the  way  through  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    Morning,  noon  and  night  it  was  the  same  thing? 

Q.  I  don't  say  that  there  was  the  same  degree  of  intoxication  all  tha 
time;  but  I  think  he  was  intoxicated  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  was  he  when  he  came  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Was  he  very  much  intoxicated  then,  or  very  little  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  more  than  a  very  little,  but  not  so  much  intoxicated 
as  he  was  at  some  other  time. 

Q.  What  was  that  testimony — ^were  you  there  for  the  plaintiff  in  that 
case? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    In  Howard  vs.  Marderfeldt?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant? 

A.    Mr.  Jones,  of  Rochester. 

Q.     R.  A.  Jones? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Waseca,  or  Minneapolis,  or  both. 

Q.    Mr.  Lewis  Brownell  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.    You  were  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  case  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  grain  that  had 
been  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff? 

A.    Grain  ? 

Q.    Yes;  wasn't  it  for  grain  ?    A.    No,  sir;  a  stock  of  goods. 

Q.  That  was  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff,  the  defendant  in  the  actioii| 
John  Manderfeldt? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  the  property  of  whom  ? 

A.    As  the  property  of  John  F.  Whiting,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    This  Howard  claimed  to  own  the  property  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  way  did  he  claim  to  hold  it  ? 

A.     He  claimed  to  have  bought  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  there  of  the  good  faith  of  the  transaction, 
was  there  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Of  the  change  of  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  continued  change  of  posses- 
sion  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  raised  there  in  regard  to  the 
delivery.  The  evidenc3  was  all  one  way,  I  think,  at  that  time,  on  thai 
trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  question  then  ? 

A.    The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  was  fraudulent. 
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Q.  Whether  it  was  fraudulent  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  a  contin- 
ued change  of  possession,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Not  necessarily  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  transferred  for  the' 
purpose  of  defrauding  creditors. 

Q.  Didnt  the  fact  of  the  continued  remaining  in  possession,  or  a  want 
of  continued  remaining  in  possession,  enter  into  the  case  at  all  at  the 
time? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  that  may  have  been  an  issue,  but  my  recoUec- 
tkm  is  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  that  point.  Certainly  there  had 
not  been  at  that  time,  because  Howard  was  on  the  stand. 

Q.  What  was  the  evidence  that  you  were  introducing  at  the 
time  the  court  interrupted  you  ? 

A.  The  evidence  was  that  Mr.  Howard  bought  the  goods,  and  took 
immediate  possession. 

Q.  Was  that  the  evidence  that  was  being  brought  in  when  he  made 
that  remark  ? 

A.  That  was  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  made  that  remark 
while  he  was  being  examined. 

a    While  he  was  being  cross-examined  or  examined  on  the  direct? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  direct;  I  was  questioning  the  witness  myself. 
It  might  possibly  have  been  the  rc-direct  examination,  but  I  think  it 
ms  on  the  direct.     I  know  that  I  was  questioning  him. 

Q.    And  he  said  what? 

A.  If  I  hadn't  any  evidence  to  disprove  that  evidence  he  could  save 
the  county  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  his  testimony  it  appeared  there  had  been  no 
etmtinued  change  of  possession  ?    A.    I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  there  was  ? 

A.  I  would  not  swear  what  the  evidence  was,  but  my  recollection  is 
^ftat  there  was  at  that  time  no  dispute  about  his  taKing  immediate 
^foasession. 

(J.    The  jury  went  out  at  five  o'clock,  did  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  it  went  out;  the  last  part  of  the  afternoon 
«r  evening. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  time,  and  during  the  time  when  did  the  trial 
wmmence? 

A.  It  commenced — well,  we  impanelled  the  jury  that  forenoon  after 
4(6  Judge  got  there.  He  got  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  My  recollection 
IB,  at  least,  that  we  impanelled  the  jury  but  did  not  introduce  any  evi- 
dence until  the  afternoon. 

Q.    After  the  jury  were  impanelled,  what  did  he  say  to  them? 

A-    I  don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.    Didn't  he  give  them  the  usual  charge? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it,  but  presume  he  did.  I  don't 
lemember  anything  about  it, 

Q.  Didn't  the  trial  proceed  straight  in  every  way,  except  the  inter- 
'toptions  that  you  now  speak  of? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  trial  was  very  irregular;  but  I  cannot  specify 
any  instances. 

Q.  You  cannot  specify  any  instances  in  which  it  was  irr^ular,  except 
tftat? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.  ^  When  the  jury  was  called  were  not  challenges  interposed  for  actual 
'   ,  implied  bias,  disqualification,  etc.  ? 
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A.    I  don't  reitiember;  very  likely  there  may  hav^been. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  wrong  in  any  of  the  rulings  upon  that? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  there  was. 

Q.  During  the  introduction  of  testimony  was  there  anything  wfofl^ 
in  the  rulings  in  the  reception  of  testimony  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect;  I  dou't  know  a^  there  were  any  qucBtioiis  raiMd 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  evidence;  don't  think  there  was.  Thew 
may  have  been,  but  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  there  any  exception  taken  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  by  aaj 
of  the  parties  upon  the  testimony  that  you  remember  of? 

A.  I  hardly  think  that  there  were  any  objections  or  exceptions  takes 
to  the  introduction  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Brownell  tried  the  case  withoul 
making  objections  and  exceptions  to  the  introduction  of  testimony? 

A.  Mr.  Brownell  took  very  little  part  in  the  case,  I  think  the  caac 
was  principally  tried  by  Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  say  there  were  no  obieo 
tions;  there  may  have  been,  and  perhaps,  if  my  attention  was  called  k 
it,  I  might  recollect  some. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  that  day  ? 

A.  Certainly;  he  appeared  to  be  intoxicated;  very  intoxicated,  al 
through  the  trial. 

Q.     He  appeared  to  be  very  intoxicated  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  drunkest  you  ever  saw  him,  that  day,  wasnt  it? 

A.  When  the  jury  came  in  that  night,  he  was  the  drunkest  I  eve 
saw  him  in  court,  and  the  drunkest  I  ever  saw  him  at  any  time;  he  wa 
extremely  drunk. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  before  the  judiciary  committee  that  during  tb 
trial  of  that  case  Judge  Cox  was  the  drunkest  you  had  ever  seen  him 

A.  I  think  I  did.  I  considered  the  trial  continued  until  the  verdic 
was  rendered. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  there  that  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  that  h 
was  the  drunkest  that  you  had  ever  seen  him  ? 

A.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  "trial"  of  the  case? 

Q.     I  asked  you  if  you  recollected  that  you  did  swear  to  that? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  what  I  swore  to.  I  swore  to  the  truth,  as  I  « 
collected  it,  and  I  do  so  now. 

Q.  If  you  swore  there,  that  during  the  trial  of  the  case  he  was  ih 
drunkest  that  you  ever  recollect  of  seeing  him,  that  was  the  truth  ? 

A.     It  was  just  as  I  remembered  it. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  his  appearance  that  day,  how  was  it  when  he  camei 
first? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  his  appearance,  but  he  seemed  to  be  intox 
cated. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  give  us ;  not  how  his  hair  looked,  how  hi 
eyes  looked,  or  anything  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  whether  he  stagg^ed  or  not  ? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  that  he  staggered. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  came  from? 

A.    He  came  from  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.    How  far  is  that  ?    A.     It  is  about  fourteen  miles. 

Q.    What  time  was  it  when  he  got  down  there  ? 

A.    lie  got  there  at  eleven  o'<}lock,  or  jttst  about. 


Q:  ItuA^fM  ilM^rep«r  time  to  op^  ecmrt,  t?a6  it  not ;  theti(D:^4li# 
ie  always  set  for  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  That  is  the  time  that  the  jury  are  summoaied.  TSUhas  alwftys 
jMniBieiVBed  the  term  earlier  than  that, — nine  o'clock. 

Q.   But  thai  is  the -time  the  jury  were^nmmoaed. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

%  Now,  didyoQ  ever  kzK»w  him  to  openatemi  oon  the  £f8t  dnjr  at 
fline  o'clock  ? 

A.  I  think  so;  he  commenced  earlier  than  judges  usually  do. 
ORDddn't  say  positivfily ;  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  does. 

Q.  Isn't  it  usually  his  habit  to  inquire  when  the  venire  is  made  jp^ 
tamable  and  then  go  into  court  on  the  hour  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  ever  be^udng  him  inquire  when , the  ^esdre 
ms  retomable. 

Q.  Have  you  ever 'kne^n  him  to  go  into  court  and  comsienee  cc^urt 
lefoie  the  venire  was  returnable? 

4.    I  think  I  have  heard  him  begin  the  preliminary  caU  of  Ihe  .<}al- 

Q.    Are  you  certain  of  it? 

A.    I  MD  mondly  cortainj  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  oouldiket  be  mis- 

Q.    Yon  say  he  drove  up  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp;  didn^  goiiOit)ie 
ltd  but  drotve  up  «harp  tto  the  court  houpe  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stepped  right  out  of  the  buggy,  and  went; in •  and  Q|>ep^ 
ieoort? 

A.    There  was  no  court  in  sessicm ;  he  went  up  the«(aarway. 

Q.    Went  up  into  the  court  room  ?    A;    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  opened  court  immediately  after  oocuing  there? 

A.    Soon  after;  yes,  E»r.  • 

Q.    He  did  not  go  away  from  there  after  he  came  in  until  he  opeMi 

didn^  go  down  and  drink  any  ? 
A.    I  didn't  notice  that  he  did. 
Q.    What  did  he  do  when  he  opened  court? 
A.    I  think  be  went  through  the  preliminary  call  of  the  jc^eadar. 
Q.    Was  that  the  first  thing?    A.     I  think  it  was. 
4t    The  court  was  firet  opened  ? 
A.    Why,  he  gave  the  sheriff  direction  to  op^i  court. 
Q.    Made  a  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  and  then  took  up  this 

A.    Yte,air. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  hair,  that^day  ? 
A.    Ldont  reeoUect  that  I  did. 
Q.    Notice  anything  about  his  eyes  ? 
A.    That  evening  I  noticed  about  his  eyes. 

Q.    We  are  talking  now  about  the  morning.     Did  you  notice  any- 
^ing  about  his. eyes  in  the  morning? 
A.    I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  anythii^  about*his  face  gaaeiaUy  ? 
A.    He  appeared  as  a  man  is  when  intoxic^»d. 
Q-    How  is  that  ?    A.     I  cannot  describe  it. 
Q-   Was  b^  red  or  flushed  in  the  face? 
A.   He  might  have  been  a  little;  I  cannot  describe  it 
4t,  KeibiA^exBepMu^  aar^wocdd  beeaused  by  a  laan  diivi&g  4»wn 
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in  tbe  wind  that  day  from  Sleepy  Eye;  enough  to  make  a  man  look  stit 
tie  Bunhumt? 

A.     Perhaps  enough  for  that. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  walk,  hehaviour  or  conduct,  the  way  hi 
Bat,  or  his  actions  that  was  peculiar  at  the  time,  that  you  can  re 
member  ? 

A.  Yes.  There  was  something  in  his  actions,  but  I  cannot  descrili 
it. 

Q.    You  cannot  describe  it? 

A.  No,  I  told  you  many  times  that  he  was  drunk;  that  is  all  I  og 
describe  of  it. 

Q,     Was  be  sleepy  ? 

A,     No,  he  didn  t  appear  to  be  sleepy, 

Q.     Were  his  eyes  stolid  and  dull? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  recollect  about  it,  except  when  the  jury  cam 
in  that  evening; 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  one  single  scintilla  of  evidence  in  regard  to  sni 
item  of  his  appearance  on  that  morning  that  would  indicate  th"*  >"*  '^ 
intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  can  describe  hia  app^rance;  he  appear*  i 

he  did  when  he  was  drunk,  and  entirely  different  from  what  i 

when  he  is  sober. 

Q.     It  was  so  plain  that  any  one  there  could  have  noticed  it 

A.     It  was  very  apparent  to  me,  and  it  was  to  others.     I  do  I 

how  it  would  be  to  all  others. 

Q.    You  say  you  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  ?  , 

A.     Oh,  I  might  possibly  be  mistaken. 

Q.     Did  you  smell  his  breath,  at  that  time? 

A.     No,  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

Q.     Now,  you  haw  stated  that  you  could  not  mention  anyth  I 

particular  in  his  appearance,  showing  why  you  thought  he  wt  i 

cated.     I  will  ask  you  now  whether  you  can  describe  any  singlt  | 

lar  in  the  appearance  of  men  generally,  when  they  are  intoxicat  i 

would  show  their  intoxication  ? 

A.     No;  I  don't  know  that  I  could.     It  is  very  hard  for  e  i 

scribe. 

Q.    At  that  time,  did  you  notice  anything  particular  with  1  i 

Anything  about  a  red  scar  I  have  been  speaking  of? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  red  scar  upon  his  nose.    ]  i 

I  never  noticed  it. 

Q,    Or  a  black  streak  upon  his  cheek  ?     [Indicating  right  ch 

A.     His  eyes  appeared  to  be  sunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     The  scar  was  upon  the  other  cheek,  l 

year  before,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Was  there  any  particular  glare  to  his  eyes? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  there  was;  I  didn't  notice  his  i  j 

ticularly,  except  that  evening  when  the  verdict  came  in. 

Q.    That  evening.     Was  that  tlie  same  day  7 

A.     It  was  the  same  day  of  the  trial;  yes,  sir. 

Q,     The  same  day  that  you  commenced  ? 

A,     Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection.  ] 

Q.     Now,  that  evening  you  seem  to  have  noticed  it?    A.    Y  j 

Q.     And  that  evening  you  can  describe  bis  appearance?  , 

A.    Better  than  any  ower  time,  because  he  was  so  extiemel  I 

J 


of  the  day,  was  there  ? 
A.    I  didn't 
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Q.   Iten  at  the  other  times  he  was  not  very  drank? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  very  drunk,  but  not  excessively  drunk. 

Q.   Now,  there  was  no  impediment  in  his  speech  during  the  balance 


_  .  notice  anything  of  it  particularly. 

Q.   But  in  the  evening  vou  noted  that  he  did  not  talk  distinctly,  and 
[•Idfi  lower  jaw  dropped  do^. 

A.   Yes,  sir;  and  his  mouth  was  open,  or  partially  open. 

Q.   And  his  face  looked  "  stolid, "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.    I  cant  describe  it, — ^no  expression  in  his  face. 

Q.   As  if  the  man  had  been  taking  narcotics,  or  morphine? 

A.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  effect  of  a  narcotic,  or  morphine; 
don^  know  much  about  that. 

Q.  And  he  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  morphine  or  of  a 
narcotic  at  that  time  ? 

A.    He  may  have  been. 

Q.   What  did  he  do  when  he  came  in  there  that  evening  at  9  o'clock? 

A.    He  received  the  verdict.    I  then  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

Q.    Wasn't  he  there  before  the  jury  came  in? 

A.    I  think  the  jury  came  in  wnen  I  got  there. 

Q.   And  he  was  in  there  a  little  before  ?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  in  there  half  an  hour  before  you 
£Qft  there? 

A    No,  sir  j  he  was  in  there  before  me. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  court  was  adjourned  until  half-past 
'right? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  adjourned  until  any  definite 
time. 

Q.   When  the  jury  came  in  what  did  he  do  or  say  ? 

A    I  cant  recollect  his  language  in  receiving  the  verdict.    I  recollect 

it  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  I  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings, 

'  Mr.  Jones  was  there  and  consented  to  let  me  have  as  much  time  as 

vanted  and  Judge  Cox  hesitated  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  motion 
.ogfat  then  for  a  new  trial.  He  said,  '*  Make  a  motion  right  now  for  a 
BCTr  trial,  and  I  will  decide  it  in  a  minute." 

Q.    The  jury  beat  you,  didn't  it  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  Judge  say  anything,  make  any  remarks  about  the 
ledict,  or  say  anything  to  the  iury  at  all. 

A    I  can't  recollect  distinctly  about  that. 

Q.    How  was  it  about  giving  you  time  for  a  stay,  did  he  ?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  suggested  that  you  make  it  on  the  court's  minutes.  Wasn't 
tint  what  he  said  ? 

A    He  said,  "  Make  the  motion  right  now,  Mr.  Webber,  and  I  will 

decide  it  in  a  minute."    That  is  his  language  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 

k   Mr.  Jones  then  suggested  to  me  that,  considering  the  condition  the 

Ffcdge  was  in,  I  would  not  present  it  to-night.    He  would  give  me  any 

lime  I  wanted,  and  he  would  present  it  in  the  morning. 

Q.    You  are  certain  about  tnat.    A.    I  am  perfectly. 

Q.    The  order  was  not  entered  that  evening  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I.  know  of.  I  made  the  motion  the  next  day,  I 
faiow. 

Q.    The  next  day  were  you  in  court  ?    A.    Yes,  part  of  the  time. 
^  ^    Was  the  case  tried  ? 

.  jL   Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  was  a  case  tried  in  which  I  was  not  inter- 
S5 
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Mr.  Aectandbr.     Probably  you  didn't  intend  to  prov< 
specifications  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    If,  perchance,  it  should  so  happen 
dence  directed  to  article  eighteen  shall,  in  addition  to  : 
article  eighteen,  possibly  substantiate  article  seventeen, 
tionable  ? 

The  President  mo  tern.  Mr.  Dunn,  I  think  unless  the 
rules  me  that  I  will  permit  the  testimony,  for  this  reason 
for  stopping  you. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  be 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  determined  thi 
well  charged;  that  it  charges  a  public  offense  and  so  far  a 
cemed,  it  is  re9  adjudicata.  That  being  the  case,  clearly,  ^ 
be  adducible  under  that,  without  any  reference  to  what  nr 
charged  in  anything  else.  Whatever  the  objections  migb 
cations  in  article  seventeen,  I  think  the  Senate  has  already 
cle  eighteen  charges  an  impeachable  offense  and  therefore 
mony.  is  directed  to  that  article,  I  shall  admit  it,  unless  i  ' 
fit  to  overrule  me. 

Senator  Powers.    I  would  like  to  ask  the  .counsel  for  r 
Mr.   President,  if  they  object  to  article  18;  if  they  r^ax    >  ^^ 
ficiently  specific;  if  the  objection  is  similar  to  that  raisec .  •,' 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  raise  the  same  one,  but  the  oth< 
speak  of  now  is  more  particularly  to  article  17. 

Senator  Powers.    To  me  they  seem  substantially  ^  ^iaj^  ^a  tt,,,, 
"acting  as  Judge,"  etc.;  "he  was  guilty  of  becoming  inl 
and  the  other  accuses  him  of  particular  intoxication. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    There  seems  to  be  no  quet  . 
Senate,  Senator. 

Senator  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  with  a  vi 
resolution.  I  wish  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  responde 
question  may  come  up  before  the  Senate  if  thev  object  t« 
nmony  as  we  pass  along  with  reference  to  article  18? 

Mr.  Allis.    Yes,  sir;,  we  do. 

Senator  Powers.    Then  I  move  that  they  be  requeste 
also,  if  they  have  anything  to  show  with  reference  to  it 
order  that  we  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  out  of  order, 
already  decided  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  disposing 
desire  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  chair,  the  chair  he 
But  the  chair  has  already  decided  that  the  question  ha 
decided  by  the  Senate  it  is  no  longer  debatable. 

Senator  Powers.    I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Allis.    Allow  me  a  moment.    I  dont  think^^^ 
of  the  question. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Perhaps  I  drf 

Mr.  Allis.    What  was  decided  uy  ^^ 
ago  was,  that  there  was  an  iiggijrtfr 
make  the  same  objection  tf^fSt^ 
under  article  sever '  ^ 
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A.  Oh,  he  may,  have  done  that.  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  remember 
his  charge,  not  a  word  of  it.  I  can  remember  what  he  did  rwt  charge,— 
some  things.  I  remember  that  he  did  not  deliver  the  temperance  lec- 
ture any  how. 

Q.    Wasn't  the  charge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  impressive  one? 

A.    Yes,  he  used  all  the  force  he  had. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the  Judge  at  that  time  charged  the  grand  jury 
to  look  through  the  records  of  all  officials  from  the  pound-keeper  to  the 
highest  officer,  and  without  fear  or  favor  report  any  wrong  done  in  the 
county. 

A.     Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  object  to  that 
on  the  ground  of  immateriality, 

The  Witness.     I  remember  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  If  they  have  a  copy  of  the  chiu^e  that  they 
would  like  to  introduce  we  haven't  the  slightest  objection. 

Mr.  Arctandnr.     We  will  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  records  of  this  court  are  full  of  charges 
and  we  shall  probably  get  some  more  in  here  ourselves,  before  we  get 
through.     If  they  have  any  let  them  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  we  will. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  upon  his  part,  in  finding  the  law  at  the 
time  when  he  came  back  the  second  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  he  had  considerable  difficulty. 

Q.  Before,  when  he  discharged  the  grand  jury,  did  he  not  say  that 
he  had  not  had  any  dinner,  and  desired  to  take  a  recess  for  dinner? 

A.     No,  I  think  not. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  he  didn't? 

A.  No,  but  I  don't  think  he  had  had  time  to  get  his  dinner  before  he 
came  to  the  court  room. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  recess  was  only  taken  for  thirty  min- 
utes? 

A.  I  think  it  was  till  three  o'clock,  as  late  as  that,  certainly.  My  im- 
presson  is  it  was  a  trifle  later,  but  it  was  certainly  three. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  recess  was  taken  at  2:15  in  the  afternoon? 

A.     I  don't  know  what  time  it  was. 

A.  And  isn't  it  a  fact,  that  when  the  court  stated  that  they  would 
take  a  recess,  that  he  stated  they  would  take  it  for  thirty  minutes? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  think  he  said  until  three  o'clock.  I  might  have 
beei  half  past  three,  and  as  I  testified  before,  I  don't  remember  just  ex- 
actly   but  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  three  o'clock. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  but 
what  you  had  heard  before,  except  the  fact  that  he  did  not  give  the  tem- 
perance lecture,  as  you  call  it? 

A.     Well,  his  condition  and  manner  were  preceptible. 

A.  Anybody  that  had  heard  him  charge  a  grand  jury  before  and 
heard  him  then,  would  not  have  noticed  that  there  was  any  diflTerence  in 
his  manner? 

A.    There  was  a  difference  in  his  manner,  and  in  what  be  said. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  called  attention  to  the  different  crimes,  did 
he  not — embezzlement,  perjury  and  such  things? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  remember  now  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  then  the  grand  jury  went  out.  How  long  did  it  take  to 
charge  the  grand  jury  ? 
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The  Witness.    It  was  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 

A.  The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jury  came  in,  it 
was,  perhaps,  9  o'clock;  quite  late  in  the  evening.  I  don't  recollect  the 
precise  time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  drunk  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.    At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  about  the  time,  but  it  was  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
hibit it? 

A.  Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  con; 
tiol of  his  under  law;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open;  his  face 
looked  stolid,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 
ftoQgfat,  rather  foolishly. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 
r«f  court? 

i    A    There  was. 
I    Q.    How  did  that  come  up  ? 

i  A.  That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
[{ibdntiff,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
I  Aow  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 

£y  over  suit  money  or  money  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
Dcy  of  the  action.    He  took  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
motion,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ? 
i    A.    In  the  first  place  he  fined  the  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
I  think.    I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
I  least  I  knew  the  defendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings, — ^he 
I  vas  a  German. 

Q.    What  did  he  fine  him  for? 
I    A.    Fer  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.    The  return 
^dowed  that  the  order  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  1  made  an  affi- 
jrdiTit,  or  his  wife  made  an  afiidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
\  first  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  diet  not  un- 
i  deistand  the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
I  «Mnpl^  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
[  plaintifT.    The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
I  phintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
t  cidlection  is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raisea  the  amount  first 
'  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
I  one  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
i  fliai  he  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 
'    Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 
A.    What  is  that  question  ? 
Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.    I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.     I  made  the 
lugg^ion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  I  thought  he 
would  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 
Q.    What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant? 
A.   Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  court;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 
interpreter — and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  neglect   in  obeying 
the  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  a 
gnat  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  all. 
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Q.    Did  he  suggest  to  Kim  any  way  io  get  wtt  of  it? 

A.  Yes;  he  toW  him  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  bad  scrape,  or  lap 
^Tage  to  that  effect,  and  he  would  have  to  send  for  John  Lind  to  ge 
him  out,  and  some  one  did  go  down  after  Mr.  Land,  and  Mr.  Lind  inl 
not  there,  but  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Lind's  partner  came  up  and  made  I 
sort  of  affidavit, — I  think  he  presented  it  to  the  court, — an  affidavi 
irhowing  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  made  some  kind  of  settk 
ment  in  regard  to  their  property.  The  Judge  then  revoked  and  madi 
another  order  that  he  have,  I  think,  thirty  days, — some  additional  time 
to  pay  this  amount,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  he  would  be  adjudged  il 
contempt,  and  have  to  pay  $500  fine,  and  in  that  manner  it  was  left. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  other  places  in  HM 
Wm  other  than  those  you  have  enumerated? 

A.  I  think  I  did  once,  but  it  was  none  of  thode  stated  in  the  spwM 
fixation. 

Q.    There  is  none  at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  spoken -ofl 

A.    Outside  of  New  Ulm,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Yes,  outside  of  New  Ulm. 

A.  I  think  I  recollect  of  one  outside  of  New  Ulm;  there  -may 'Mam 
beeti  others,  but  I  recollect  of  only  one  now. 

Q.    Where  wns  that? 

A.    It  was  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 

A.    I  think  in  January,  1880,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  afcovrt'Oit; 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  not  certain  as  to  the  dMe  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Powers.    Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  You  ceQollect  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Oaster  vefsas  -  Oosler  In 
New  Ulm?      » 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exactly  a  trial  either;  tM 
was  an  order  to  show  cause.  There  was  a  trial,  but  I  didn't  have  anyi 
thing  to  do  with  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  tM 
trial,  but  there  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  al< 
judged  guilty  of  contempt  in  failing  to  pay  suit  money. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  showing  his  intoxication  there? 

A.  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Neir^ 
hart  were;  but  they  got  the  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  W 
judged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  Mr.  Newhart  asked  me  to  go  up  and  flM 
to  it;  and  I  drew  up  an  answer  for  the  defendant, stating  that  he  hadtt 
property,  and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  court  house.  The  order  wK 
made  returnable  at  the  court  house,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day;  and  1 
think  when  we  got  there  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  would  stop  fli 
the  steps.  It  was  extremely  hot  in  the  court  house,  and  the  judge— 1 
have  forgotten  whether  I  got  there  first  or  he — but  he  was  very  dronk 

Q.     W  hat  took  place  there  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  first  met  there;  when  we  first  got  there,  he  said,— 
the  defendant's  name  was  John  B.  Coster,- — "  John,  you  ought  to  treeX^ 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Coster  said,  "  I  can't,  Judge,  I  h^vwl 
got  any  money."  The  Judge  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  fifty  cents  aa^ 
gave  it  to  Coster  and  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  some  beer,  and  H 
went  down  and  got  it  and  brought  it  up.    I  drift^  oome  of  it>  attdih 
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Judge  dnmk  some,  and  Coster  drank  some,  and  Mr.  KnMnywi  .ws  there 
and  Mr.  Eckstein  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And  you  drank  the  beer  there,  before  the  case  was  deiermined|  or 
'  tfaring  the  determination  of  it  ? 

A,     Well,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 

fidd  Id  r^^d  to  the  case.     I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 

. aathorities.    I  had  an  authority,  I  think,  in  Wait's  Piactice,  showing 

Ihat  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 

4Qictise  for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 

•tnd  kept  telling  the  defendant:  "IVe  got  to  lock  you  up,  John  ;  I  am 

sorry,  John,  sorry.    We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  ypu  up  ; " 

and  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 

him  up  several  times.     Mr.  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 

jMomey  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  afterwards  we  all 

left.    We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  all,  and  we  all  went 

'  awav. 

Q.    Why  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

A.  WeU,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.  He  kept 
talking  to  him  in  this  way, — how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  look  him  up. 

Q-    And  the  court  was  adjourned  without  any  further  action? 

A.    There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness  upon  any 
specifications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know.' 
You  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 
through  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  want 
to.    We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
JPM)W  when  they  get  through. 

The  President  pro  tem.  As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  ip 
-IxMind  to  exhaust  his  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  the  other 
.party. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 
iwy.  While  Governor  Gilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witness 
upon 'one  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 
chair  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  ^vitness  upon  that 
irticle  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 
loggestion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.  We  have  finished 
:  the  examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 
'  ▼itncss  he  is  at  their  disposal. 

The  President,  pro  tem.  You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
directed  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.    If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 

The  TresidexTj  pro  teni.    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr.-  Arctandbr. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Brown  county,  ISftJ,  ^mwa* 
eed  in  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  ? 
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A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    What  was  the  first  case  called? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.    There  was  no  grand  jury  ?  | 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  The  Judge  drove  right  to  the  court  house  and  commenced  ili| 
trial  of  the  case  after  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar.  I 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  all  through  that  trial  the  Judge  was  intozli 
cated?  I 

A.    All  through  that  trial  and  all  through  that  term. 

Q.    All  the  way  through  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  | 

A.    Morning,  noon  ana  night  it  was  the  same  thin^  ?  I 

Q.  I  don't  say  that  there  was  the  same  decree  of  intoxicntioa  all  tbi| 
time;  but  I  think  he  was  intoxicated  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  was  he  when  he  came  ?  I 

A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Was  he  very  much  intoxicated  then,  or  very  little  intoxicated  ?  i 

A.  Well,  he  was  more  than  a  very  little,  but  not  so  much  intoxicated 
as  he  was  at  some  other  time. 

Q.  What  was  that  testimony — ^were  you  there  for  the  plaintiff  inthi|{ 
case? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    In  Howard  vs.  Marderfeldt?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant? 

A.    Mr.  Jones,  of  Rochester. 

Q.    R.  A.  Jones? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Waseca,  or  Minneapolis,  or  both. 

Q.    Mr.  Lewis  Brownell  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.    You  were  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  case  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  grain  that 
been  levied  upon  by  the  sheriflf?  ' 

A.    Grain  r  I 

Q.    Yes;  wasn't  it  for  grain  ?    A.     No,  sir;  a  stock  of  goods. 

Q.  That  was  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff,  the  defendant  in  the  actioi^ 
John  Manderfeldt? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  the  property  of  whom  ? 

A.    As  the  property  of  John  F.  Whiting,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    This  Howard  claimed  to  own  the  property  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  way  did  he  claim  to  hold  it  ? 

A.     He  claimed  to  have  bought  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  there  of  the  good  faith  of  the  transactioni 
was  there  not?  | 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Of  the  change  of  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  continued  change  of  posseso 
sion  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  raised  there  in  regard  to  thi 
delivery.  The  evidencs  was  all  one  way,  I  think,  at  that  time,  on  thiq 
trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  question  then  ? 

A.    The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  was  fraudulent. 
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Q.  Whether  it  was  fratidulent  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  a  contin- 
ued change  of  possession,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Not  necessarily  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  transferred  for  the" 
pnrpose  of  defrauding  creditors. 

Q.  Didn't  the  fact  of  the  continued  remaining  in  possession,  or  a  want 
ef  continued  remaining  in  possession,  enter  into  the  case  at  all  at  the 
time? 

A.  I  dont  know  but  that  may  have  been  an  issue,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  that  point.  Certainly  there  had 
Bot  been  at  that  time,  because  Howard  was  on  the  stand. 

Q.  What  was  the  evidence  that  you  were  introducing  at  the 
time  the  court  interrupted  you  ? 

A.  The  evidence  was  that  Mr.  Howard  bought  the  goods,  and  took 
immediate  possession. 

Q.  Was  that  the  evidence  that  was  being  brought  in  when  he  made 
that  remark  ? 

A.  That  was  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  made  that  remark 
vhile  he  was  being  examined. 

Q.    While  he  was  being  cross-examined  or  examined  on  the  direct? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  direct;  I  was  questioning  the  witness  myself. 
It  might  possibly  have  been  the  re-direct  examination,  but  I  think  it 
las  on  the  direct.     I  know  that  I  was  questioning  him. 

Q.    And  he  said  what  ? 

A.  If  I  hadn't  any  evidence  to  disprove  that  evidence  he  could  save 
the  county  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  his  testimony  it  appeared  there  had  been  no 
tontimied  change  of  possession  ?    A.     I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.   Would  you  swear  that  there  was  ? 
;   A.    I  would  not  swear  what  the  evidence  was,  but  my  recollection  is 
(hat  there  was  at  that  time  no  dispute  about  his  taking  immediate 
foesession. 

Q.   The  jury  went  out  at  five  o'clock,  did  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  it  went  out;  the  last  part  of  the  afternoon 
cr  evening. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  time,  and  during  the  time  when  did  the  trial 
-eommence? 

A.  It  commenced — ^well,  we  impanelled  the  jury  that  forenoon  after 
Ihc  Judge  got  there.  He  got  there  about  eleven  o'clock .  My  recollection 
18,  at  least,  that  we  impanelled  the  jury  but  did  not  introdvice  any  evi- 
'^ieDce  until  the  afternoon. 

Q.   After  the  jury  were  impanelled,  what  did  he  say  to  them? 

A,    I  don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.    Didn't  he  give  them  the  usual  charge  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it,  but  presume  he  did.  I  don't 
TKnember  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  the  trial  proceed  straight  in  every  way,  except  the  inter- 
luptions  that  you  now  speak  of? 

A.   No.    I  think  the  trial  was  very  irregular;  but  I  cannot  specify 
:  toy  instances. 
^    Q.   You  cannot  specify  any  instances  in  which  it  was  irr^ular,  except 

A-   I  don't  think  I  can. 
I    0- ,  When  the  jur^  was  called  were  not  challenges  interposed  for  actual 
MM,  implied  bias,  disqualification,  etc.  ? 
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A.  Oh,  the  first  day  I  have  stated  fully  in  regard  to,  but  I  remember 
distinctly  about  the  first  day  and  I  don't  rememember  so  distinctly  about 
what  occurred  on  the  second  day. 

Q.  As  to  the  second  day,  you  don't  remember  anything  distinctly 
about  his  appearance,  nor  about  the  occurrences  there  ? 

A.    Not  so  distinctly. 

Q.     The  third  day  were  you  in  court? 

A. .  I  was. 

Q.    Then  he  was,  in  your  opinion,  all  right,  was  he? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  in  very  good  shape  indeed. 

Q.     Had  his  appearance  changed  any  ? 

A.    Very  much. 

Q.    In  what? 

A.  Oh,  he  was  quiet,  and  his  nerves  seemed  to  have  quieted  down 
over  night,  and  he  was  in  a  great  deal  better  shape. 

Q.     Right  from  the  start  in  the  morning  he  was  better,  was  he  ? 

A.    Yes;  he  was. 

Q.    That  was  the  day  the  grand  jury  came  in,  was  it  ? 

A.    I  think  that  was  the  second  day. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  different  in  the  appearance  of  his  eyes, 
his  hair,  and  his  face  generally,  the  third  day,  from  what  there  had 
been  the  first  and  second  day  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  it? 

A.     Oh,  he  looked  better  generally;  he  had  straightened  up  some. 

Q.     That  is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it? 

A.     Before  that  there  was  very  little  expression  to  his  eyes. 

Q.    They  were  not  glaring  before  that? 

A.  No;  he  was  not  in  that  condition  of  drunkenness  that  I  have 
seen  him  sometimes,  when  they  would  glare;  but,  at  that  time  they 
were  dull  and  inexpressive. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  balance  of  that  term  you  don't  except  to  his  con- 
duct, I  understand  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  anyone  could  find  any  particular  fault  with 
the  Judge  after  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Drew,  that  you  are  not  positive 
about  the  high  hat;  that  is  your  impression,  is  it,  that  he  wore  a  hi^ 
hat? 

A.     It  is  mv  impression  he  wore  a  high  hat,  and  it  is  my  impresaioD 
he  wore  a  silk  nat,  but,  on  second  thought,  I  might  be  mistaken. 
'  Q.    But  you  are  not  positive  about  it.     Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
that  hall. 

A.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  certainly  wore  a  silk  hat, and! 
should  think  it  was  that  hat;  he  came  down  on  the  29th  of  September 
following  the  general  term,  and  he  had  on  a  tall  hat  then,  and  I  might 
have  confounded  the  two. 

A.  I  want  to  inquire  about  the  hall;  was  that  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building  ? 

A.    No,  it  was  not. 

Q.     On  the  second  floor  ? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.     How  large  was  that  hall  ? 

A.    It  was  not  large. 

Q.    Give  us  the  dimensions. 

A.    Oh|  I  should  think  it  was  half  or  two-thirdfi  aa  huge  as  this. 
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Itbdraiguments  or  objections  are  sustained,  the  evidence  will  not 

|oonffldered;~if  they  are  overruled,  the  evidence  is  already  at  hand.    I 

^refore  move  that  the  evidence  of  this  witness  in  this  regard  be  taken 
held  in  reservation  until  counsel  can  have  an  opportunity  to  make 

^  objections  and  to  be  heard  upon  the  argument, 
le  President ;)ro  teT?i.    Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion?    The 
tion  is,  as  the  chair  understands  it,  that  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
may  be  taken  with  reference  to  any  or  all  the  specifications  under 
lie  seventeen,  such  testimonv  being  held  in  abeyance  until  the  final 
ion  as  to  its  admissibility  has  been  disposed  of.    Are  you  ready  tor 
question  ?    Those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should 
ail  will  say  aye;  the  contrary  minded  no. 
le  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 
mator  Powers.    Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  moment  I 

lid  like  to  ask  what  the  particular  objection  is  now  to  taking  evidence 

(article  seventeen  ? 
\e  President  pro  tern.    The  chair  can  only  reiterate  the  argument 
[e.    The  objection  seems  to  be  that  in  the  answer  of  the  respondent 
raised  a  legal  question  as  to  the  sufficiency   of  the  specincations 

ler  article  seventeen,  and  consequently,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  specifi- 

ions  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Senate  when 
'  passed  upon  the  sufficiency  of  that  particular  article.  As  the  Sen- 
will  recollect,  that  article  was  demurred  to.    The  demurrer  was 

^rruled;  I  will  read  it,  so  that  the  Senator  will  understand  it. 
mator  Pow^brs.    I  have  it  now  before  me. 
\e  President  pro  tem.^  read  as  follows : 

le  demurrer  was  overruled,  but  the  Board  of  Managers  was  requested 
imish  the  counsel    *    *    with  specifications  as  to  articles  XVII 
XX. 
itor  Powers.    And  now  the  objection  is  not  to  article  XVII,  pro- 

ing  the  specifications  are  made  sufficiently  clear. 
\e  President  pro  tern.    I  understood  that  to  be  the  nature  of  the  an* 

;r. 

^nator  Powers.  Because  I  observe  that  that  was  discussed  very 
rly  in  executive  session,  and  the  demurrer  was  voted  down,  but  re- 
were  made  that  particular  cases  should  be  specified.  Now,  if  that 
been  done,  then  that  is  a  question  that  has  been  settled.  If  they  have 
been  made  sufficiently  specific — ^is  that  the  point? 

Ur.  Arctander.    That  is  the  point,  that  they  are  no  specifications  at 

nator  Powers.    That  they  have  handed  in  specifications? 
r.  Arctander.    That  the  contents  of  the  paper  handed  in  and  sewed 
not  specifications  mthin  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
urrer  was  overruled, 
fr.  Allis.    Simply  new  articles. 

nator  Powers.    If  there  are  not  many  more  witnesses  to  be  sworn  I 
\  know  that  we  would  have  any  more  time  to  have  twenty  or  thirty 
nesses  waiting  for  him  than  to  keep  this  witness  waiting  for  other  wit- 
But  if  the  boord  of  managers  have  a  number  of  witnesses  ou 
cles  seventeen  and  nineteen  it  would  better,  perhaps. 
Ir.  Manager  Dunn.    There  are  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
ator  Hinds.  Are  they  in  court? 
--.r.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 
l!Mr.  Asczander.    On  these  specifications? 
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Mr.  Mam^^  Dunn.    Yes,  sir.  i 

The  President  pro  tern.  This  is  all  out  of  order,  but  I  did  not  fni| 
pose  to  stop  it  without  objection. 

Senator  Hinds.  So  far  as  I  am  conoemed  it  is  not  too  late.  I  witii 
draw  my  motion.  • 

President  pro  tern,    I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late. 

Senator  Hinds.  At  the  time  I  made  the  motion  I  supposed  that  tia 
was  the  only  witness  in  attendance  to  testify  in  regard  to  that  spedficatiai 

"Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  are  other  witnesses,  but  they  are  witneasei 
to  other  charges  and  these  specifications  also,  as  Mr.  Webber  is. 

The  President  vro  tern.  The  chair  is  undecided  as  to  how  the  motM 
had  been  disposea  of,  and  therefore  will  put  it  again. 

The  motion  having  been  again  put  by  the  President,  it  was  lost         i 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  would  inquire  how  this  leavca  i»1 
What  do  we  do  now  ?  ! 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  does  nothing.  i 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  go  on  with  the  evidence. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  simply  disposes  of  one  mode  of  procediud 
The  question  is  before  the  senate,  however,  and  properly  raised  by  tii| 
respondent's  counsel  in  the  form  of  an  objection  to  the  taking  of  teslii 
mony  at  this  time  under  the  so-called  specifications  of  article  17.  TW 
question  it  will  be  proper  for  the  senate  to  dispose  of  The  chair  woidl 
hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  make  a  ruling,  as  he  already  stated,  because  it  id 
simply,  as  the  chair  understands  it  at  this  time,  a  matter  of  discretiail 
with  reference  to  the  order  of  testimony.  The  chair  would  hardly  cart 
to  decide  for  the  senate,  unless  the  senate  wish^  it;  then  the  chair  wi^ 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  it.  J 

Senator  Crooks.  I  understand  that  the  motion  made  by  the  counM 
for  the  respondent  is  to  this  effect; — if  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be  corredJ 
ed.  We  have  now  argued  the  admissibility  of  evidence  under  this  ao* 
called  specification.  If  it  is  held  they  can  bring  them  in,  that  settles  il^ 
It  must  be  settled  some  time,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  aigumeoi 
now  under  the  specifications.  i 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  point  is  this,  they  object  to  the  intm>i| 
duction  of  evidence  at  this  time,  out  of  order,  upon  that  article,  u 
the  groimd  that  it  was  not  anticipated  by  them  that  it  would  be  reac! 
at  this  time,  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  with  their  arguments 
sustain  their  objections;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  request  to  the 
ate,  that  further  time  be  granted  them,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  no 
testimony  be  taken  on  these  specifications. 

Senator  Crooks.    And  to  go  on  with  something  else  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is,  as  I  understand  it.  | 

Senator  Powers.  How  soon  can  they  be  prepared  to  argue  the  quew 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     When  the  holidays  are  over,  on  my  part,  at  least 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  the  Senator  means  by 
the  "  holidays  ?" 

Mr.  Arctander.  Sunday.  I  mean.  I  want  to  get  Sunday  to  work  oti 
it. 

Senator  Powers.    Will  you  be  prepared  to  argue  this  case  on  Monday 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  think  so. 

Senator  Powers.  Because  1  can  see  that  it  is  going  to  keep  a 
many  witnesses  here  at  heavy  expense,  if  we  are  delayed  until  we 
in  the  regular  order,  article  seventeen^  and  I  should  be  disposed  to  gb 
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Ir  mmogSL  for  fhe  i^espondent  every  opportunity  ne<3M^ry  ih  ^x&ktii- 

nt.  Arctaxder.  I  think  we  can  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  if  not 
He  will  ask  a  day's  more  indulgence,  and  perhaps  the  Senate  will  grant 
&. 

Senator  Powers.    I  move  then,  that  the  evidence  on  article  seventeen 
k  delayed  until  after  Monday,  so  as  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity 
birpieit. 
j  The  President  pro  tern.    Until  aft^r  Monday,  or  until  Monday? 

Senator  Powers.  Until  after  Monday,  so  that  they  can  aigue  it 
Ihufiday.  They  wish  to  take  the  Lord's  day  to  prepare  for  it. 
'  Mr.  Manager  flicKs.  Allow  me  to  say  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
jou  apply  the  testimony  to  article  seventeen  or  article  eighteen,  we  shall 
ftk  to  put  it  in,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  under  article  seventeen  then 
«e  shall  ask  to  put  it  in  under  article  eighteen,  as  evidence  of  habitual 
fainkenness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

I  The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
lunn  Fillmore,  the  motion  was  put  by  the  President  pro  tern,  and  was 
bdopted. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    What  is  the  motion  ? 

The  President  pro  ttm.  The  motion  is  that  testimony  be  excluded 
fepoD  articles  17  and  19  until  after  Monday. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Then  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness 
b  article  18,  habitual  drunkenness. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.   I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber,  if,  at  any  other  time  than  those 

Ehave  spoken  of,  you  have  seen  the  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
iatoxicated? 

A.   Do  you  mean  in  court  ? 

Q.   No ;  in  or  out  of  court.     And  if  so,  give  times  and  places  bo  far 

I  you  can? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  question  under  the 
Matement  of  the  managers,  that  if  they  could  not  introduce  this  under 
jBtide  17  thev  would  do  it  under  article  18.  •  I  object  to  it  for  the 
*»on  that  if  this  question  was  intended  to  show  the  charge  laid  in 
*ticle  17,  specification  4  or  5,  or  whichever  one  it  was  that  the  counsel 
us  asking  upon,  or  any  of  these  specifications;  I  object  to  it,  for  the 
WMon  that  you  can  not  charge  the  offense  first  under  article  17  and  then 
mder  article  18.  You  cannot  charge  it  in  both  of  them  ;  it  must  be 
fimited  to  one  of  them.  If  that  is  the  desire  and  plan  of  the  managers, 
■  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Col.  Hicks — at  least  it 
was  a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  that  was  so, — I  do  not  think,  after  the 
•enate  has  ruled  the  wav  it  has,  that  to  do  what  I  understand  is  pro- 
pwed  to  be  done  would  be  to  act  as  lawyers  should  ;  it  would  be  petti- 
ftgging, 

}\x.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don*t  know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get 
ftis  case  before  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  be  trammelled  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  We  charce  in  article  eighteen 
fct  the  re8})ondent  in  this  case  is  and  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunk- 
*M88.  Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  certain  facts  which 
will  establish  that  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate,  and  we  are 
Md  that  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  may  establish  some  .other  fact 
™ch  we  have  also  alleged  here.  It  is  alleged  in  the  specification  to 
•rtide  seventeen. 
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Mr.  Abgtander.     Probably  you  didn't  intend  to  prove  aaj  of  thfl 

specifications  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If,  perchance,  it  should  so  happen  that  the  evi- 
dence directed  to  article  eighteen  shall,  in  addition  to  substantiatim 
article  eighteen,  possibly  substantiate  article  seventeen,  is  that  objeo< 
tionable? 

The  President  mo  tern,  Mr.  Dunn,  I  think  unless  the  Senate  ovw 
rules  me  that  I  will  permit  the  testimony,  for  this  reason, — ^pardon  nMi 
for  stopping  you. 

Mr.  Aianager  Dunn.    Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  be  stopj^ed. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  determined  that  article  18 14 
well  charged;  that  it  charges  a  public  offense  and  so  far  as  that  is  oon« 
cerned,  it  is  re9  adjudicata.  That  being  the  case,  clearly,  evidence  wouI4 
be  adducible  under  that,  without  any  reference  to  what  may  have  beetf 
charged  in  anything  else.  Whatever  the  objections  might  oe  to  speci& 
cations  in  article  seventeen,  I  think  the  Senate  has  already  held  thataitis 
cle  eighteen  charges  an  impeachable  offense  and  therefore,  if  this  testi< 
mony  is  directed  to  that  article.  I  shall  admit  it,  unless  the  Senate  sees 
fit  to  overrule  me. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  x^ounsel  for  the  respondenti 
Mr.  President,  if  they  object  to  article  18;  if  they  regard  it  as  not  suf- 
ficiently specific;  if  the  objection  is  similar  to  that  raised  to  article  17 f 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  raise  the  same  one,  but  the  other  objection  wo 
speak  of  now  is  more  particularly  to  article  17. 

Senator  Powers.  To  me  they  seem  substantially  the  same  thing; 
"acting  as  Judge,"  etc.;  "he  was  guilty  of  becoming  intoxicated,"  eta; 
and  the  other  accuses  him  of  particular  intoxication. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  before  tha 
Senate,  Senator. 

Senator  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  with  a  view  of  moving  a 
resolution.  I  wish  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  be<»use  Hm 
question  may  come  up  before  the  Senate  if  thev  object  to  receiving  te»-> 
timony  as  we  pass  along  with  reference  to  article  18? 

Mr.  Allis.    Yes,  sir;,  we  do. 

Senator  Powers.  Then  I  move  that  thev  be  requested  to  aigue  that 
also,  if  they  have  anything  to  show  with  reference  to  it  on  Monday,  ia 
order  that  we  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  out  of  order.  The  chair  has 
already  decided  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  disposing  of  it.  If  you 
desire  to  overrule  the  decision  oi  the  chair,  the  chair  his  no  objection. 
But  the  chair  has  already  decided  that  the  question  having  been  onoe 
decided  by  the  Senate  it  is  no  longer  debatable. 

Senator  Powers.    I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Allis.  Allow  me  a  moment.  I  don't  think  that  quite  dispoeed 
of  the  question. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  Allis.  What  was  decided  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  sometima 
ago  was,  that  there. was  an  impeachable  offence  charged  then.  Now,  w^; 
make  the  same  objection  to  the  introduction  of  testimony  that  was  niad^ 
under  article  seventeen. 

The  President,  pro  tem.    Upon  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    Upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no  specification  charged. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Is  article  18  one  of  those  upon  which  tha- 
specifications  were  called  for? 
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I  llr.  Manager  DuKK.    No,  air. 

Mr.  Allis.    No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  bearing 

of  the  teetimony. 

I  The  Prbbidsnt  pro  tern.    The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objection  has 

^etai  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  already.    I  think  that  when  the  Senate 

bdd  that  article  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  closed  the 

tipment  with  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 

^rise  orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  l^e  wit- 
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The  President  pro  tern.    You  may,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
:  Q.  Mr.  Webber,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  you 
have  equmerated,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  during 
Ae  time  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judiciiu 
district,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 
^bioe,  so  far  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county;  I  dont 
lecoUect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    While  cases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q-   In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  court? 

A.   Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    On  more  than  one  day  ? 

A.  Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  dayti.  The 
tem  was  very  short. 

Q.    At  any  other  time  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  timbs. 

Q.    Within  the  last  three  years? 

A.   Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  three  ^ears. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  see  him  in  the  town  of  New  Ulm,— 4n  the 
town  you  live  in  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 
is  there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
Aere  is  any  difference  ? 

A.    I  dont  understand  the  the  ouestion. 

Q.   As  to  his  intoxication  or  sooriety  ? 

A.   Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 

Q.   Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
botmy  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 
him  drunk  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Is  it  his  haoit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 
IHm  to  become  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  improper. 

The  President,  pro  tem.    I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Abcfander.  The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 
Hew  Ulm  to  get  intoxicatra  ?    That  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 
iodbcts. 

The  Resident,  pro  (em.    Please  state  that  question  again, 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  Uhn,  the 
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Q.    This  fellow  that  kept  the  hotel  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  keep  the  hotel  at  that  time,  in  1879  ? 

A.  He  did.  He  had  not  been  in  that  hotel  but  a  few  days.  I  think 
he  went  into  the  hotel  and  opened  up  the  day  that  court  opened,  or  the 
next  day. 

Q.    That  is  your  impression,  is  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bar 
there  for  quite  a  while  afterwards;  that  Mr.  Mathews  kept  it, — ^the  bUliArd 
room  and  the  bar? 

A.     Mr.  Matthews  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     No,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  Now,  this  time  in  St.  Peter,  that  you  saw  the  Judge  drunk,  when 
you  claim  you  met  him  on  the  street  there;  who  was  with  you  ? 

A.    Mr.  Forbes. 

Q.     Mr.  Forbes,  of  Marshall  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  were  down  there  to  argue  a  motion  before  him  at  that  time? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  case  was  it? 

A.  It  was  the  case  of  Noyes  Bros.,  &  Cutler,  against  Aldrich  &  Hous- 
ton. 

Q.     A  motion  to  dissolve  the  attachment? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  the  time  at  which  you  say  the  Judge  was  drunk? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  motion  was  argued  ? 

A.     It  was  not  exactly. 

Q.     It  was  submitted  ? 

A.     They  started  out  with  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  attachment,  but 
I  had  discovered  that  the  affidavit  was  defective,  and  gave  them  notice  . 
of  a  dismissal  of  the  proceedings. 

Q.     Both  of  the  matters  were  submitted  at  the  same  time? 

A.     Yes,  and 

Q.  Now,  was  this  the  time  you  testified,  before  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, that  Mr.  Forbes  and  the  Judge  went  up  in  the  room  at  the  hotel; 
Mr.  Davis  was  present  there  and  told  you  that  you  had  better  go  after 
them? 

A.     Mr.  Davis? 

Q.     C.  R.  Davis. 

A.  In  the  saloon  this  was;  when  we  met  Judge  Cox,  it  was  on  the 
street,  and  Mr.  Forbes  stated  our  business  ana  either  the  Judge  or 
Mr.  Forbes  proposed  to  go  into  the  saloon.  I  think  Forbes  aske^  him 
to  go  in  ana  smoke,  and  the  Judge  went  in  and  said  that  he  genendlj 
took  something  warm  about  that  time,  and  took  a  glass  of  whisky,  and 
Forbes  took  a  cigar,  and  I  took  a  cigar.  Then  Forbes  and  the  Judge 
went  up  into  the  hotel  parlor. 

Q.  This  was  the  time  you  testified  to,  that  you  met  Qharley  DaNis 
there, — that  he  was  present,  didn't  you  ? 

A.  Yes;  Charley  came  in  with  some  papers  that  belonged  to  the 
case. 

Q.     Where  was  it  that  Charley  came  in  ? 

A.    He  came  into  the  saloon. 
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The  "Witness.    It  was  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 

A.    The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jury  came  in,  it 
,  perhaps,  9  o'clook;  quite  late  in  the  evening.     I  don't  recollect  the 
time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  drunk  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctander,    At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 
[    A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  about  the  time,  but  it  was  in  the  evening, 
i    By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
hibit it? 

A.  Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
taolof  his  under  jaw;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open;  his  face 
ikoked  stolid,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 
i^ught,  rather  foolishly. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 
«f  court? 

A    There  was. 
,    Q-    How  did  that  come  up  ? 

I  A.  That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 

£y  over  suit  money  or  monev  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
Dcy  of  the  action.    He  too^  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
motion,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  fined  the  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
think.  I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
I  least  I  knew  the  defendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings, — ^he 
^lasa  German. 

Q.    What  did  he  fine  him  for? 

A.  F©r  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.  The  return 
fihowed  that  the  order  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  I  made  an  afii- 
I  davit,  or  his  wife  made  an  affidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
fiist  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  dia  not  un- 
derstand the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
plaintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
flDilection  is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raised  the  amount  first 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
<me  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  doUars,  and 
Sbm  he  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A    What  is  that  question  ? 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.    I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.     I  made  the 
rfoggestion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  I  thought  he 
would  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 

Q.    What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant? 

L  Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  court;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 
interpreter— -and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  neglect  in  obeying 
the  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  aU. 
54 
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Q.    Did  he  Bugffest  to  him  any  Avay  io  get  t>ut  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes:  he  torn  him  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  bad  scrape,  or  ki 
gimge  to  that  effect,  and  he  would  have  to  send  for  John  Lind  to  gf 
hito  ont,  and  some  one  did  go  down  after  Mr.  land,  and  Mr.  Ltind  imi 
not  there,  but  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Lind's  partner  came  up  and  made  i 
sort  of  affidavit, — I  think  he  presented  it  to  the  court, — an  affidavj 
showing  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  made  some  kind  of  settk 
ment  in  regard  to  their  property.  The  Judge  then  revoked  and  mad 
another  oraer  that  he  have,  I  think,  thirty  days, — some  additional  tinw 
to  pay  this  amount,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  he  would  be  adjudged  i 
contempt,  and  have  to  pay  $500  fine,  and  in  that  manner  it  was  left. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  other  places  in  N#l 
Ulm  other  than  those  you  have  enumerated? 

A.  I  think  I  did  once,  but  it  was  none  of  those  stated  in  the  fipeii 
fication. 

Q.    There  is  none  at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  spokeaol 

A.    Outside  of  New  Ulm,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Yes,  outside  of  New  Ulm. 

A.  I  think  I  recollect  of  one  outside  of  New  Ultn;  there -naay 'Mm 
been  others,  but  I  recollect  of  only  one  now. 

Q,    Where  was  that ? 

A.    It  was  at  Redwood  Palls. 

Q.    How  long  ago? 

A.    I  think  in  January,  1880,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  aJbo«t-<liil 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  not  certain  as  to  the  ditte? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Powers.    Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  You  secollect  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Caster  vefsos  Ctes^ier  ft 
New  Ulm  ?      * 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exactly  a  trial  either;  iM 
was  an  order  to  show  cause.  There  was  a  trial,  but  I  didn't  have  anfi 
thing  to  do  with  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  A 
trial,  but  there  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  oi* 
judged  guilty  of  contempt  in  failing  to  pay  suit  money. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  showing  his  intoxication  there? 

A.  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Neir 
hart  were;  but  they  got  the  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  l| 
judged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  Mr.  Newhart  asked  me  to  go  up  and  M 
to  it;  and  I  drew  up  an  answer  for  the  defendant, stating  that  he  hadlil 
property,  and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  court  house.  The  order  wH 
made  returnable  at  the  court  house,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day;  and  1 
think  when  we  got  there  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  would  stop  tl 
the  steps.  It  was  extremely  hot  in  the  court  house,  and  the  judge— 1 
have  forgotten  whether  I  got  there  first  or  he — but  he  was  very  droitk 

Q.    What  took  place  there  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  first  met  there;  when  we  first  got  there,  he  said,— 
the  defendant's  name  was  John  B.  Coster, — "  John,  you  ought  to  treat" 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Coster  said,  "  I  can't,  Judge,  I  havenrl 
got  any  money."  The  Judge  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  fifty  cents  and 
gave  it  to  Coster  and  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  some  beer,  and  h^ 
went  down  and  got  it  and  brought  it  up.    I  dnu^  some  of  it,  airi^T^ 
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Judge  drunk  some,  aad  Coster  d^ank  some,  and  Mr.  KnhlBVin  wastbete 
and  Mr.  fk^kstein  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And  you  drank  the  beer  there,  before  the  case  was  determined,  or 
during  the  determination  of  it  ? 

A.^  W«ll,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 

Ifiod  in  r^^ard  to  the  case.     I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 

Mthorities.     I  had  an  authority,  I  think,  in  Wait's  Piactice,  showing 

HoLt  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 

^ttcuse  for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 

ind  kept  telling  the  defendant:  "  I've  got  to  lock  you  up,  John  ;  I  am 

I  Bony,  John,  sorry.    We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  y,ou  up  ; " 

I  and  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 

I  him  up  several  times.     Mr.  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 

I  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  afterwards  we  all 

[left.    We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  all,  and  we  all  went 

away. 

Q.    Why  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

A.    Well,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.     He  kept 
lalking  to  him  in  this  way, — how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  lock  him  up. 
Q.    And  the  court  was  adjourned  without  any  further  action? 
A.    There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness  upon  any 
\  Bpecifications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.   Manager  Dunn.    When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know. ' 
;  You  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 
through  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  want 
to.    We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  daim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
}9U}w  when  they  get  through. 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  ia 
bound  to  exhaust  his  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  the  other 
party. 

I     Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 

I  way.    While  Governor  Gilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witness 

j  npon'one  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 

[  enair  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that 

article  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 

JQjgestion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.    We  have  finished 

{he  examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 

witness  he  is  at  their  disposal. 

I     The  President,  pro  tern.    You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
I  directed  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.    If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 
The  Presxdskt,  pro  tenu    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

gross-examination. 

By  Mr..  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Brown  county,  18&1,  ^nunwx- 
eed  in  the  forenoon  pf  the  17th  ? 
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A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    What  was  the  first  case  called? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q,    There  was  no  grand  jury  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  The  Judge  drove  right  to  the  court  house  and  oommenoed  tU 
trial  of  the  case  after  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar.  I 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  all  through  that  trial  the  Judge  was  intoxb 
cated?  I 

A.    All  through  that  trial  and  all  through  that  term. 

Q.    All  the  way  through  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  ] 

A.    Aloming,  noon  and  night  it  was  the  same  thing?      ^      ^  j 

Q.  I  don't  say  that  there  was  the  same  degree  of  intoxication  all  tki| 
time;  but  I  think  he  was  intoxicated  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  was  he  when  he  came  ?  I 

A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Was  he  very  much  intoxicated  then,  or  very  little  intoxicated  ?  I 

A.  Well,  he  was  more  than  a  very  little,  but  not  so  much  intozicateq 
as  he  was  at  some  other  time.  J 

Q.  What  was  that  testimony — were  you  there  for  the  plaintiff  in  thfll| 
case? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    In  Howard  vs.  Marderfeldt?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant? 

A.    Mr.  Jones,  of  Rochester. 

Q.    R.  A.  Jones? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Waseca,  or  Minneapolis,  or  both. 

Q.    Mr.  Lewis  Brownell  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.    You  were  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  The  case  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  grain  that  hal 
been  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff? 

A.    Grain  ?  j 

Q.    Yes;  wasn't  it  for  grain  ?    A.    No,  sir;  a  stock  of  goods.         ^     j 

Q.  That  was  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff,  the  defendant  in  the  actioi^ 
John  Manderfeldt?  i 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  the  property  of  whom  ? 

A.    As  the  property  of  John  F.  Whiting,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    This  Howard  claimed  to  own  the  property  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  way  did  he  claim  to  hold  it  ? 

A.     He  claimed  to  have  bought  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  there  of  the  good  faith  of  the  tran8actioo,| 
was  there  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Of  the  change  of  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  continued  change  of  posses 
sion?  ] 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  raised  there  in  regard  to  tU 
delivery.  The  evidenc3  was  all  one  way,  I  think,  at  that  time,  on  tfa^ 
trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  qoestion  then  ? 

A.    The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  was  fraudulent. 
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Q.  Whether  it  was  fraudulent  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  a  contin- 
ued change  of  possession,  was  it  not? 

A.  Not  necessarily  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  transferred  for  the* 
{rarpose  of  defrauding  creditors. 

Q.  Didnt  the  fact  of  the  continued  remaining  in  possession,  or  a  want 
ef  continued  remaining  in  possession,  enter  into  the  case  at  all  at  the 
time? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  that  may  have  been  an  issue,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  that  point.  Certainly  there  had 
not  been  at  that  time,  because  Howard  was  on  the  stand. 

Q.  What  was  the  evidence  that  you  were  introducing  at  the 
time  the  court  interrupted  you  ? 

A.  The  evidence  was  that  Mr.  Howard  bought  the  goods,  and  took 
immediate  possession. 

Q.  Was  that  the  evidence  that  was  being  brought  in  when  he  made 
tbat  remark  ? 

A.  That  was  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  made  that  remark 
while  he  was  being  examined. 

Q.  While  he  was  being  cross-examined  or  examined  on  the  direct? 
!  A.  I  think  it  was  the  direct;  I  was  questioning  the  witness  myself. 
B might  possibly  have  been  the  rc-direct  examination,  but  I  think  it 
Ins  on  the  direct.     I  know  that  I  was  questioning  him. 

Q.    And  he  said  what? 
!  A.    If  I  hadn't  any  evidence  to  disprove  that  evidence  he  could  save 
Sie  county  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

I  Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  his  testimony  it  appeared  there  had  been  no 
wntinned  change  of  possession  ?    A.     I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  there  was  ? 

A.  I  woula  not  swear  what  the  evidence  was,  but  my  recollection  is 
[flat  there  was  at  that  time  no  dispute  about  his  taking  immediate 
Ipoesession. 

Q.   The  jury  went  out  at  five  o'clock,  did  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  it  went  out;  the  last  part  of  the  afternoon 
i«r  erening. 

I  Q.  Now,  during  this  time,  and  during  the  time  when  did  the  trial 
jeonmience? 

I  A.  It  commenced — ^well,  we  impanelled  the  jury  that  forenoon  after 
|ftc  Jadge  got  there.  He  got  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  My  recollection 
tli,at  least,  that  we  impanelled  the  jury  but  did  not  introduce  any  evi- 
[denoe  until  the  afternoon. 

Q.    After  the  jury  were  impanelled,  what  did  he  say  to  them? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anytning  about  it. 

Q.    Didn't  he  give  them  the  usual  charge? 
!   A.    I  don't  remember  anything  about  it,  but  presume  he  did.    I  don't 
lemember  anything  about  it. 

I  Q-  Didn't  the  trial  proceed  straight  in  every  way,  except  the  inter- 
imptions  that  you  now  speak  of? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  trial  was  very  irregular;  but  I  cannot  specify 
i&y  instances. 

Q.  You  cannot  specify  any  instances  in  which  it  was  irregular,  except 
^that? 

A   I  don't  think  I  can. 
I    Q.   When  the  jurjr  was  called  were  not  challenges  interposed  for  actual 
Uas,  implied  bias,  disqualification,  etc.  ? 
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By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    What  time  during  the  day  was  that? 

A.    What  time  in  the  day  ?    Well,  really,  I  can't  say. 

Q.    What  day  in  the  week  ? 

A.  If  I  remember  right  —  I  could  not  say  positively  —  it  was  on 
Thursday,  the  16th. 

Q.    On  Thursday  ? 

A.    If  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.    The  second  day  that  the  court  sat  at  Tyler  ? 

A.    I  cannot  remember  exactly. 

Q.     Was  that  the  day  you  were  admitted  to  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think,  however,  it  was  the  next  day  after  the  court 
convened  at  Marshfield — ^the  first  day  that  it  convened  at  Tyler,  that 
term. 

Q.    You  were  admitted  on  Friday  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  on  Friday  or  Thursday;  1 
think,  Thursday. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  court  room  when  you  were  admitted,  of  course? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    You  were  not  examined  in  court? 

A.    I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  examined  by  the  committee  outside,  and  were  merely 
in  court  to  be  sworn  in,  I  suppose? 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.    And  for  a  few  minutes  only  ? 

A.    Yes,  iust  for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.    You  had  no  business  there  at  all?    A.     None  at  all. 

A.  C.  MATTHEWS, 

Galled,  sworn  and  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     I  reside  in  Lake  Benton. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    Since  about  the  27th  of  June,  1880. 

The  President.    Under  what  article  is  this  witness  being  examined? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Article  fourteen. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox;  if  so,  for  what  length  of 
time? 

A.  I  am  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Judge 
Cox,  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1880. 

Q.  The  fourth  of  July,  1880?  Did  you  become  acquainted  with 
him  at  that  time? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  any  more  than  the  man  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
I  had  an  introduction  to  him.     He  delivered  a  4tn  of  July  oration  there. 

Q.    At  I^ke  Benton  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  had  an  introduction  to  him,  but  had  no  conversation  with 
him. 

Q.    Mr.  Matthews,  what  office  do  you  hold,  if  any  ? 

A.    I  am  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court. 


Q:  11uHk*WM  ite-proper  time  to  nopep  eoturt,  was  it  not ;  thetipD^iliif; 

he  always  set  for  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.  That  is  the  time  that  the  jury  are  siHamoaed.    He  has  alwuys 
iHieiraedtbeterai  earlier  tban  that, — nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Rut  thai>  is  the  time  the  jury  were  ^nmmooed. 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

It  Now,  did  yon  ever  knew  him  to  open  a  tenn  on  the  fivet  dnjr  at 

le  o'clock  ? 

A.   I  think  so;   he   commenced    earlier  than  judges  usually  do. 
ildnt  say  positively;  but  my  recoUection  is  that  he  does. 

Q.   Isn't  it  usually  his  habit  to  inquire  when  the  venire  is  made  re* 
humble  and  then  go  into  court  on  the  hour  ? 

I  A.   I  don't  remember  of  ever  hearing  him  inquire  when  ,the  ^eioare 
188  retomable. 
^  ^   Have  you^rer'kncywn  him  to  go  into  court  and  oomoienee  ceoart 

'  re  the  venire  was  returnable  ? 

A.   I  think  I  have  heard  him  begin  the  preliminary  call  of  the  .eal- 

Q.    Are  you  certain  of  it? 

A.   I  am  morally  certain;  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  oauld  not  be  mis- 

Q.   You  say  he  drove  up  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp;  didnt  go-to  Aie 

'  but'droye  up  eharp  tto  the  court  houae  ? 
'A,   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  stepped  right  out  of  the  buggy,  and  went;in>aqd  Q|)epa^ 
fenirt? 
A.   There  was  no  court  in  session ;  he  went  up  the  stairway. 
Q.   Went  up  into  the  court  room  ?    A;    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  opened  court  immediately  after  coming  there? 
A.   Soon  after;  yes,  sir.  • 

Q.    He  did  not  go  away  from  there  afler  he  oame  in  until  he  opeiMd 

;  didn't  go  down  and  drink  any  ? 
A.    I  didn^  notice  that  he  did. 
Q.   What  did  he  do  when  he  opened  court? 
A.   I  think  be  went  through  the  preliminary  call  of  the  x^endar. 
Q.    Was  that  the  first  thing?    A.    I  think  it  was. 
4it   Thecourt  was  first  opened? 
A.   Why,  he  gave  the  sheriff  direction  to  open  court. 
Q.   Made  a  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  ajKl  th^i  took  up  this 

A  Y^,8ir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  hair,  that.day  ? 

A.  Ldont  reeoUect  that  I  did. 

;    Q.  Notice  anything  about  his  eyes  ? 

A.  That  evening  I  noticed  about  his  eyes. 

Q.  We^are  talking  now  about  the  morning.     Did  you  notice  any- 
flung  about  his-  eyes  in  the-  momii^  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  an3rthing  about'his  face  g^i^»lly  ? 

A.  He  appeared  as  a  man  is  when  intoxicated. 

Q.  How  is  that  ?    A.     I  cannot  describe  it. 

Q*  Was  h^  red  or  flushed  in  the  face? 

A  He  might  have  been  a  little;  I  cannot  describe  it. 

^  ^  Vetiiiii^eabeeptaiaeh  a»^wQuld  beeaused  by  a  man  dnvi&g  down 
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Q.     Go  out  of  the  building  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  his  condition  changed  during  the  day  ? 
You  say  he  was  sober  and  all  li^ht  in  the  morning. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  afternoon  I  thought  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  after  dinner. 

Q.     How  was  he  along  toward  night  ? 

A.     Well,  he  didn't  seem  to  get  any  better. 

Q.     Did  he  get  any  worse  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  did. 

Q.     Was  there  an  evening  session  h«ld  ? 

A.     No  evening  session  held. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition;  that  is,  was  he  drunk? 

A.  I  will  modify  that  by  saying  that  we  may  have  come  into  court— 
we  did  once  or  twice  on  account  of  a  jury,  alter — you  know  it  is  the 
shortest  days  in  the  year,  along  in  the  middle  of  June. 

0.     You'don't  mean  the  shortest  days  in  the  year  ? 

A.  No;  the  longest  days  in  the  year;  and,  of  course,  there  would  be 
some  court  after  supper,  but  I  don't  recollect  that  we  had  to  light  a  light, 
unless  it  was  one  evening,  except  in  a  case  where  a  jury  was  out. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  when  you  adjourned  for  supper  that 
night;  was  he  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.     Well,  I  would  call  him  about  half  drunk. 

Q.     About  half  drunk  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  that  evening  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  I  saw  him  every  evening,  because  I 
boarded  at  the  hotel,  but  I  didn't  go  down  to  the  hotel  till  I  would  get 
my  supper,  and  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  court  room,  and 
had  very  poor  conveniences  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  would  walk 
down  to  the  hotel  along  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  remember  seeing  him  that  night? 

A.     I  think  I  saw  him  every  night  but  one  during  that  week. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  what  he  was  doing  that  night  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  generally  around  with  the  crowd;  there  was  quite  a 
crowd  of  them  there.  The  hotel  was  full;  you  could  hardly  sit  do wu, 
stand  up  or  anything.  There  was  only  one  hotel  and  everybody  had 
to  stay  there,  and  we  had  a  jollification;  had  plenty  of  whisky,  and  we 
were  around  in  the  sitting-room,  the  parlor,  the  dining-nwm,  the  bar- 
room, and  everywhere  else — talking,  singing;  had  an  organ  there,  and 
some  one  would  play  and  sing,  and  then  they  had  an  old  fellow  there 
that  was  a  little  comical  to  dance.  The  Judge  was  with  the  crowd  with 
the  rest  of  us,  the  same  as  I  was  myself. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  or  sober  that  night? 

A.     Well,  he  was  pretty  tolerably  drunk  that  night. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  passing  a  bottle  that  night  in 
a  hat  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  the  wrong  night- 
Mr.  Manager  Colliks.     I   didn't   know  there  was  a  wrong  night    I 
haven't  discovered  any  in  this  business. 

The  Witness.     Are  you  talking  about  the  first  night? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     I  don't  recollect  anything  about  the  first  night. 

Q.     But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  whisky  drank? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 


^  wwuA  Ibr  the  respondent  ev^ry  opportunity  ne<MtAYy  Dd  ^x&l&i- 

I   &.  Argtanoer.    I  think  we  can  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  if  not 

IR  will  ask  a  day's  more  indulgence,  and  perhaps  the  Senate  will  grant 

iL 

,   Senator  Powers.    I  move  then,  that  the  evidence  on  article  seventeen 

biddayed  until  after  Monday,  so  as  to  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity 

Ibiigueit. 

!  The  President  pro  tern.    Until  aft^r  Monday,  or  until  Monday  ? 

Senator  Powers.  Until  after  Monday,  so  that  they  can  argue  it 
IhuFBday.    They  wish  to  take  the  Lord's  day  to  prepare  for  it. 

Mr.  Manager  fiicKS.  Allow  me  to  say  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
jon  apply  the  testimony  to  article  seventeen  or  article  eighteen,  we  shdl 
Ilk  to  put  it  in,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it  under  article  seventeen  then 
ve  ehaU  ask  to  put  it  in  under  article  eighteen,  as  evidence  of  habitual 
drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
imn  Fulmore,  the  motion  was  put  by  the  President  pro  tern,  and  was 
Mopted. 

I  Mr.  Manager  DrNx.    What  is  the  motion  ? 

I  The  President  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  that  testimony  be  excluded 
ipon  articles  17  and  19  until  after  Monday. 

\  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Then  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  witness 
Id  article  18,  habitual  drunkenness. 
;  By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

•  Q.  I  wonld  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber,  if,  at  any  other  time  than  those 
you  have  spoken  of,  you  have  seen  the  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
iriet  intoxicated? 

A.    Do  you  mean  in  court  ? 

Q.  No  ;  in  or  out  of  court.  And  if  so,  give  times  and  places  so  far 
ti yon  can? 

I  Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  question  under  thie 
atatement  of  the  managers,  that  if  they  could  not  introduce  this  under 
irticle  17  thev  would  do  it  under  article  18.  •  I  object  to  it  for  the 
;MKon  that  if  this  question  was  intended  to  show  tne  charge  laid  in 
iitide  17,  Bpecification  4  or  5,  or  whichever  one  it  was  that  the  counsel 
VIS  asking  upon,  or  any  of  these  specifications;  I  object  to  it,  for  the 
Wtton  that  you  can  not  charge  the  offense  first  under  article  17  and  then 
wider  article  18.  You  cannot  charge  it  in  both  of  them  ;  it  must  be 
limited  to  one  of  them.  If  that  is  the  desire  and  plan  of  the  managers, 
IS  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Col.  Hicks — ^at  least  it 
WI8  a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  that  was  so, — I  do  not  think,  after  the 
•enate  has  ruled  the  way  it  has,  that  to  do  what  I  understand  is  pro- 
to  be  done  would  be  to  act  as  lawyers  should  ;  it  would  be  petti- 


Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  dont  know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  get 
ttu8  case  before  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  be  trammelled  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  We  charge  in  article  eighteen 
Ikat  the  res}K>ndent  in  this  case  is  and  has  been  guilty  of  habitual  drunk- 
flmess.  Now,  we  propose  to  prove  by  this  witness  certain  facts  which 
irill  establish  that  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Senate,  and  we  are 
loldtbatitis  objectionable,  because  it  may  establish  some  .other  fact 
^ch  we  have  also  alleged  here.  It  is  alleged  in  the  specification  to 
tttide  seventeen. 
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Mr.  Abctander.  Probably  you  didn't  intend  to  prove  aay  of  thl 
specifications  under  article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  If,  perchance,  it  should  so  happen  that  the  evi- 
dence directed  to  article  eighteen  shall,  in  addition  to  sabstantiatiQi 
article  eighteen,  possibly  substantiate  article  seventeen,  is  that  objeoj 
tionable? 

The  President  vro  tern,  Mr.  Dunn,  I  think  unless  the  Senate  ove» 
rules  me  that  I  will  permit  the  testimony,  for  this  reason, — pardon  dm 
for  stopping  you. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  well,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  be  stopped. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  detennined  that  article  18  ii 
well  charged;  that  it  charges  a  public  offense  and  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  re$  adjiuUccUa.  That  being  the  case,  clearly,  Qvidence  would 
be  adducible  under  that,  without  any  reference  to  what  may  have  head 
charged  in  anything  else.  Whatever  the  objections  might  De  to  speciflH 
cations  in  article  seventeen,  I  think  the  Senate  has  already  held  thatarti* 
cle  eighteen  charges  an  impeachable  offense  and  therefore,  if  this  testi- 
mony is  directed  to  that  article,  I  shall  admit  it,  unless  the  Senate  sees 
fit  to  overrule  me. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  thex^ounsel  for  the  respondenti 
Mr.  President,  if  they  object  to  article  18;  if  they  rc^rd  it  as  not  suf- 
ficiently specific;  if  the  objection  is  similar  to  that  raised  to  article  17 1 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  raise  the  same  one,  but  the  other  objection  we 
speak  of  now  is  more  particularly  to  article  17. 

Senator  Powers.  To  me  they  seem  substantially  the  same  thing; 
"  acting  as  Judge,"  ete. ;  "  he  was  guilty  of  becoming  intoxicated,"  etc.; 
and  the  other  accuses  him  of  particular  intoxication. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  before  the 
Senate,  Senator. 

Senator  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  with  a  view  of  moving  a 
resolution.  I  wish  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  because  thiSi 
question  may  come  up  before  the  Senate  if  they  object  to  receiving  tCB^ 
timony  as  we  pass  along  with  reference  to  article  18? 

Mr.  Allis.     Yes,  sir;,  we  do. 

Senator  Powers.  Then  I  move  that  they  be  requested  to  argue  thaij 
also,  if  they  have  anything  to  show  with  reference  to  it  on  Monday,  iai 
order  that  we  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  out  of  order.  The  chair  has 
already  decided  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  disposing  of  it.  If  you 
desire  to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  chair,  the  chair  has  no  objection. 
But  the  chair  has  already  decided  that  the  question  having  been  onoO; 
decided  by  the  Senate  it  is  no  longer  debatable. 

Senator  Powers.    I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Allis.  Allow  me  a  moment.  I  don't  think  that  quite  disposed 
of  the  question. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  Allis.  What  was  decided  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  sometime 
ago  was,  that  there. was  an  impeachable  offence  charged  then.  Now,  wsi 
make  the  same  objection  to  the  introduction  of  testimony  that  was  niads^ 
under  article  seventeen. 

The  President,  pro  tern.     Upon  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Allis.    Upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no  specification  charged. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Is  article  18  one  of  those  upon  which 
specifications  were  called  for? 
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Ifr.  Manager  Dukn.    No,  sir. 

Hr.  Ajajs.    No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  bearing 
;*Qf  the  testimotiy. 

I    The  Pbc»id£nt  pro  tern.    The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objedSon  has 

[been  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  already.    I  think  that  when  the  Senate 

held  that  article  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  closed  the 

aigument  with  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 

1  wise  orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  the  wiV 
sesB? 

The  Prisidi^t  pro  tern.    You  may,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Mr.  Webber,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  you 

iliave  eQumerated,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  during 

I  the  time  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judici^ 

I  d&Mct,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 

]dace,  so  far  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county;  I  dont 
recollect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    While  oases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q-    In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  ciourt? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    On  more  than  one  day  ? 

A.  Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  dayis.  The 
ienn  was  very  short. 

Q.    At  any  other  time  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  timjes. 

Q.    Within  the  last  three  years? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  frequently  see  him  in  the  town  of  New  Ulm,— 4n  the 
iown  you  live  in  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 
18  there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
fiiere  is  any  difference? 

A.    I  dont  understand  the  the  question. 

Q.    As  to  his  intoxication  or  sobriety  ? 

A.    Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  WeU,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 
him  drunK  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Is  it  his  habit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 
TJlm  to  become  intoxicated? 

Mr.  Abctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  improper. 

The  President,  pro  tern,    I  aid  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Abctander.  The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 
Hew  Ulm  to  get  intoxicate  ?    That  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 

Mr.  Arctandsb.  The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 
and  bets. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Please  state  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  Ulm,  the 
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that  he  staad  oommitted  to  the  Hennepin  County  jail  until  such  fine  it 
paid)  not  exceeding  six  months,'' 

Q.    That  is  the  record,  is  it? 

A.     [Continuity  to  read.]    "And  the  costs  of  the  aotioo." 

The  court  here  took  a  recess. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
A.  C.  MATTHEWS. 

(Examination  resumed.) 

President  Oilman  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arctandsr.  I  desire  to  call  up  the  matter  of  the  taking  of  the 
deposition  of  Hon.  R.  A.  Jones,  which  the  Senate  some  days  ago,  gav« 
us  permission  to  take.  I  undei'Stood  at  that  time  that  the  order  of  the 
Senate  required  the  deposition  to  be  taken  upon  interrogatories  and 
crosd-interrogatories.  The  respondent  has  prepared  twelve  interroga- 
tories which  were  submitted  to  the  managers  a  few  days  ago.  This 
morning  the  honorable  managers  have  submitted  to  the  respmideai  two 
proposed  cross-interrogatories.  Not  desiring  to  be  taken  advantage  o^ 
Dy  any  point  of  practice,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  respondent  ol^feds  to 
the  cross-interrogatories,  and  to  each  of  them,  and  any  answers  U>  the 
same,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  are  not  proper  cross^xamination. 
I  do  not  desire  to  argue  it,  nor  to  refer  to  it  now,  if  I  can  be  asBttredthat 
it  will  not  be  maintained  hereafter,  that  we  did  not  make  the  objection 
at  the  proper  time.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  oommiaaion  being  for- 
warded, and  the  questions  answered,  if  the  objection  can  be  raised,  with 
equal  force,  when  it  has  returned.  We  do  not  wish  to  oonsume  tbt 
time  of  the  Senate  with  the  matter  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  we  understand  to  be  the  pradioe  both 
as  to  your  interrogatories  and  our  crosB-interrosatoriea. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  practice  in  ooort^ 
so  I  want  to  bring  it  up  now. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  would  doubtiees  allow  the  coiin- 
sel  to  reserve  the  right  to  object  at  any  time  to  those  interrogatories,  al- 
though it  seems  to  me,  if  they  are  objectionable  or  aU^;ed  to  be  obje^ 
tionable,  that  they  should  be  settled  on  the  start.  It  would  save  the 
trouble  of  proceeding  under  them  and  taking  the  teetimony. 

Mr.  Arctander.     If  that  is  the  Wew  of  the  President — ^^ 

The  President.  If  the  counsel  on  both  sides  prefer  otherwise;  of 
course  it  is  immaterial  to  the  chair,  and  probably  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Coluns.  We  may  as  well  settle  it  now  as  at  any  othtf 
time,  if  it  has  to  be  settled.  It  will  take  no  longer  to  dispose  of  it  new 
than  it  will  hereafter. 

The  President,  It  seems  to  the  chair  that  it  would  he  better  to 
have  it  settled  now,  before  the  disposition  is.  taken  than  io^  have  it 
raised  afterwards. 

Mr.  Arctander..  Wjth  the  permission  of  the  court,  I  will  read  then 
the  interrogatories  and  the  cross-interrogatoriea  attached  to  them. 

The  President.  That  is,  the  interrogatories  and  cross-intenrog^ 
ries  that  are  objectionable? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Both  the  cross-interrogatories  being  objected  to^oa 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  proper  croee-exaniinalion,  I  aliMl  be  com- 
polled  to  read  the  direct  interrogatories,  that  the  Senate  may  oee  thtf 
point  of  our  objections.    They  are  as  follows  : 
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The  Witness.    It  Yras  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 

A,  The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jury  came  in,  it 
vas,  perhaps,  9  o'olook;  quite  late  in  the  evening.  I  don't  recollect  the 
yncise  time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  drunk  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arcfander.    At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  about  the  time,  but  it  wais  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
hibit it? 

A.  Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
trol of  his  under  jaw;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open;  his  face 
k)oked  stolid,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 
tiionght,  rather  foolishly. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 
of  court? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.    How  did  that  come  up  ? 

A.  That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
jdaintifiT,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
ehow  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 

8y  over  suit  money  or  monev  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
Dcy  of  the  action.    He  too^  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
motion,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  fined  the  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
think.  I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
Inst  I  knew  the  defendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings,^ — he 
vas  a  German. 

Q.    What  did  he  fine  him  for? 

A.  F#r  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.  The  return 
ahowed  that  the  order  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  I  made  an  affi- 
-  davit,  or  his  wife  made  an  affidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
first  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  dicl  not  un- 
derstand the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
OBnply  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
plaintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
ODllection  is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raised  the  amount  first 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars^  and 
then  he  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.    What  is  that  question  ? 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.  I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.  I  made  the 
euggestion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  I  thought  he 
would  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 

Q.    What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant? 

A.  Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  court;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 
interpreter — and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  n^lect  in  obeying 
(he  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  all. 
64 
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That  ifi  objected  to,  because  it  is  not  proper  cross-examination. 

Second  cross- interrogatory. — State  whether  or  not  the  respondent,  to  your  know- 
ledge, did,  at  any  time,  during  the  holding  of  said  term  of  court,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  final  adjournment,  visit  and  frequent  places  where  intoxicating 
liquors  were  sold:  and  if  yea,  did  he  drink  any  Buch  liquors,  or  purchase,  any  such 
liquors;  state  fully. 

That  is  objected  to  for  the  same  reason.     I  maintain  that  if  we  had 
sought  to  bring  out,  by  Mr.  Jones,  evidenceoftheconditionof  the  Judge, 
the  respondent,  during  the  recess,  or  when  the  court  was  not  in  session, 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  proper;  but  these  cross-interrogatories  are 
not  proper  cross-examination,  because  we  have  limited  our  interroga- 
tories simply  to  his  condition  in  court.     There  certainly  must  be  a  limit 
somewhere  to  these  rules,  and  I  understand  that  the  rule  is  well  estab- 
lished, that  you  cannot,  in  courts  of  law,  ask  a  witness  upon  cross-exam- 
ination questions  upon  any  subiect  which  has  not  been  drawn  out  on 
the  direct  examination;  or,  ii  you  do,  you  make  him  your  own  wit- 
ness to  that  extent.     If  that  was  to  be  the  rule  by  which  we  were  to  be 
governed  here,  the  State  need  have  introduced  no  testimony  at  all,  upon 
their  part,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge  outside  of  court  because  they 
could  ask  our  witnesses  that  question,  whether  we  inquired  anything  about 
it  or  not.    That  certainly  would  not  be  fair,  because  it  would  be  to  open 
up  a  matter  that  has  no  possible  bearing  upon  the  case;  and  certainly  it 
does  not  properly  come  in  as  cross-examination,  because  no  question  has 
been  asked  Mr.  Jones  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge  outside  of  the 
court  but  simply  what  his  condition  was  the  morning  he  appeared,  when 
it  is  already  in  evidence  that  he  came  there  from  another  part  of  the 
country,  driving  up  to  the  court  house,  without  stopping  in  town  at  all, 
got  out  of  the  buggy,  and  went  straight  into  court.     Now,  from  that 
minute,  there  is  not  a  question  asked  in  direct  examination,  except  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Judge  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  or  any  other 
cases  that  were  up  there.    So  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  entirely  irrelevant, 
immaterial  and  improper  cross-examination.    The  court  will  readily 
see  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  burdened  with  that  kind  of  a  cross-examin- 
ation with  every  witness  that  will  come  upon  the  stand,  that  it  is  going 
to  drag  this  case  out  into  the  eternal,  I  might  almost  say, — ^if  they  are  to 
be  permitted  to  examine  the  witnesses  not  only  upon  matters  brought 
out  on  the  direct  examination,  but  upon  new  and  collateral  questions, 
not  brought  out  upon  the  direct  examination.     That  is  not  the  scope  or 
purport  of  cross-examination.     I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  the 
question  will  be,  and  I  do  not  care;  but  it  is  the  principle  involved  for 
which   I  am  zealous.     I  apprehend  that  the  answers  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory;  but  I  object  to  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  affording  a  scope 
for  cross-examination  which  is  improper,  and  which  neither  we,  nor  this 
Senate,  would  be  likely  to  indulge  in  when  we  come  to  discern  the  mag- 
nitude that  such  an  examination  is  likely  to  assume. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  The  managers  are  very  much  gratified  that  the 
counsel  has  discovered  that  it  is  not  proper  cross-examination  to  go  into 
matters  that  are  not  brought  out  in  tne  examination  in  chief.  It  is  ev- 
identl  V  a  recent  discovery  of  the  counsel.  The  managei's  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  witness  will  testify  that  during  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and 
of  this  term  of  court,  the  respondent  was  seen,  from  time  to  time,  going 
to  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold,  either  purchasing  Uqaos 
there,  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  or  if  he  saw  the  respondent  drink- 
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Jndge  drunk  some,  and  Coster  drank  some,  and  Mr.  Kuhlmfln  .waa  there 
and  Mr.  £ckstein  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.    And  you  drank  thie  beer  there,  before  the  case  was  deiermined|  or 
faring  the  determination  of  it  ? 

A.     Well,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 

.fHid  in  F^rd  to  the  case.     I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 

Isaihorities.    I  had  an  authority,  I  think,  in  Wait's  Practice,  showing 

■■fliat  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 

ttcuse  for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 

tnd  kept  telling  the  defendant:  "  I've  got  to  lock  you  up,  John  ;  I  am 

dorry,  John,  sorry.     We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  y,ou  up  ; " 

and  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 

him  up  several  times.     Mr.  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 

•Homey  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  auerwards  we  all 

kit.     We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  aU,  and  we  all  went 

away. 

Q.     Why  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

A-  Weil,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.  He  kept 
talking  to  him  in  this  way, — how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  lock  him  up. 

Q.    And  the  court  was  adjourned  without  any  further  action? 

A.    There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness  upon  any 
epecifications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know.  * 
You  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 
through  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  want 
to.    We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
^  -know  when  they  get  through. 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  is 
lK»Qnd  to  exhaust  his  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  the  other 
party. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 

way.    While  Governor  Oilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witness 

npon'one  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 

chair  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that 

'.  article  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 

«^estion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.     We  have  finished 

L  the  examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 

I  witness  he  is  at  their  disposal. 

I     The  President,  pro  tern.    You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
\  directed  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  pres- 
:  ent  time.    If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 

The  President,  pro  teni.    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

i 

I 

By  Mr..  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Brown  county,  188^  ^aoniBaen- 
oed  in  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  ? 
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A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  What  wafl  the  first  case  called? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.  There  was  no  grand  jury  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  Judge  drove  right  to  the  court  house  and  commenced  tifal 
trial  of  the  case  after  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar. 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  all  through  that  trial  the  Judge  was  intozl 
cated? 

A.  All  through  that  trial  and  all  through  that  term. 

Q.  All  the  way  through  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  JVIoming,  noon  and  night  it  was  the  same  thin^? 

Q.  I  don't  say  that  there  was  the  same  degree  of  intoxication  all  ib 

time;  but  I  think  he  was  intoxicated  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  was  he  when  he  came  ? 

.    A.  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Was  he  very  much  intoxicated  then,  or  very  little  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  more  than  a  very  little,  but  not  so  much  intoxicated 

as  he  was  at  some  other  time. 

Q.  What  was  that  testimony — ^were  you  there  for  the  plaintiff  InihM 
case? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  Howard  vs.  Marderfeldt?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant? 

A.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Rochester. 

Q.  R.  A,  Jones? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Waseca,  or  Minneapolis,  or  both. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis  Brownell  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  his  first  name.  i 

Q.  You  were  for  the  plaintiff*  in  the  case  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  J 

Q.  The  case  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  grain  that  haa 
been  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff? 

A.  Grain  ? 

Q.  Yes;  wasn't  it  for  grain  ?    A.    No,  sir;  a  stock  of  goods. 

Q.  That  was  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff,  the  defendant  in  the  ac(i<M% 

John  Manderfeldt? 

A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  property  of  whom  ? 

A.  As  the  property  of  John  P.  Whiting,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  This  Howard  claimed  to  own  the  property  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  claim  to  hold  it  ? 

A.  He  claimed  to  have  bought  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  there  of  the  good  faith  of  the  transaclioDi 
was  there  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  change  of  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  continued  change  of  posseB* 
sion?  i 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  raised  there  in  regard  to  tW 
delivery.  The  evidence  was  all  one  way,  I  think,  at  that  time,  on  thflll 
trial. 

Q.  What  was  the  question  then  ? 

A.  The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  was  fraudulent. 

i 

i 
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I,  sir. 

1  the  term  you  have  been  speaking  about? 

,  sir. 

lager  Collins.     I  now  offer  in  evidence  that  part  of  the  record 

lencing  with  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  George 

an,  and  embracing  a  page  or  two. 

TANDER.    We  object  to  it  unless  the  whole  ftoinutes  go  in  evi- 

lager  Collins.  Well,  we  make  the  offer,  and  if  the  counsel 
pondent  wish  to  put  in  the  balance  I  presume  they  can  do  so. 
aply  offer  the  minutes  of  the  court,  so  far  as  they  affect  this 

TANDER.  We  object  to  it  for  the  reason  that  is  is  not  the  rec- 
0  record  at  all.  We  raised  the  point  last  week,  and  I  under- 
nanagers  to  maintain  that  there  was  a  statute  requiring  such 
>  be  kept,  and  I  have  examined  into  the  matter  and  find  that 

such  statute,  and  I  object  to  it  for  that  reason,  and  I  would 
re  the  managers  show  us  that  statute. 

lager  Collins.  I  haven't  given  the  point  much  consideration, 
ehend,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.     I 

that  these  minutes  are  kept,  that  they  are  necessary  to  be 
[  know  of  no  other  manner  in  which  many  things  that  are  not 

writing  can  be  proven  in  court  unless  we  do  prove  them  by 
ites,  unless  these  minutes  are  kept.  Now,  I  submit  it  to  the 
that  there  is  no  way  of  showing  that  a  man  was  ever  arraigned 
a  plea  unless  you  show  it  by  these  minutes;  that  these  min- 
Tfectly  proper,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  any  court.  Now,  it 
ne  in  mind  that  during  the  cross-examination  of  one  or  two  of 
?sses  the  counsel  has  spoken  of  this  particularly,  and  has  called 
o  the  peculiar  practice  in  that  court  of  causing  the  clerk  to 
in  orders  that  are  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  court  it 
Toper  and  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept.  As  I  stated,  I 
xamined  the  statutes.     If  the  court  desires  I  will'take  the  time 

suggested  by  the  counsel,  we  can  prove  that  these  minutes 
%t  or  about  the  time,  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  And  if  they 
roduced,  and  not  permitted  here  as  evidence,  they  can  be  used 
tiess  to  refresh  his  memory,  to  state  precisely  what  occurred, 
jw  but  there  is  something  in  the  minutes  that  these  gentle- 
hamed  of. 

PANDER.  We  haven't  looked  at  them  yet,  and  we  don't  know 
them. 

lager  Collins.  If  the  court  desire  that  I  take  the  time  I  will 
look  this  matter  up,  and  see  to  what  extent  the  minutes  of  the 
:  be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  My  impression,  however, 
le  clerk  of  the  court  keeps  a  record  of  the  proceedings — a  rec- 
pleas — a  record  of  the  names  of  the  jurors;  and  there  are 
things  about  a  court  that  could  only  be  proved  in  that  way, 
V  of  no  other  record  of  them  than  what  is  found  in  the 
lUtes. 

siDiENT.  Has  this  witness  testified  that  he  was  clerk  of  the 
mt  county? 

Lager  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  was  the  deputy  clerk,  and 
it  this  term  of  court. 
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Mr.  Arctander.  I  further  object  to  this,  because  these  minutes  ap- 
pear on  their  face  to  have  been  mutilated. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Whereabouts  ?  Just  show  me  a  mutilation  on 
the  part  we  offer  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  on  the  very  part  you  offer  in  evidence;  there 
appears  to  be  writing  underneath  and  something  pasted  over  it.  We  ob- 
ject to  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  minutes 
that  it  is  a  mutilated  record. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  is  a  matter  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for 
you  to  cross-examine  on.  There  are  evidently  two  sheets  of  paper  past- 
ed together. 

The  President  [to  the  witness].  Mr.  Mathews,  were  those  minutes 
made  by  you  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of  that  term  of  court  of- 
ficially ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  they  were  made  by  me  before  I  lefl  the  court  room. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  don't  offer  a  certified  copy,  but  they  are 
the  original  minutes  o :  the  court. 

The  President,     [to  Mr.  Manager  Collins].     Is  there  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  necessary.  That  is  the 
original.  If  it  were  a  copy  a  certificate  would  be  nesessary;  but  these 
are  the  original  minutes. 

The  PresidExVT  [to  the  witness].     These  are  the  original  minutes? 

A.     They  are  the  original  minutes. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  don't  object  to  them  for  thatreas(m,  but  because 
they  appear  to  have  been  mutilated. 

The  President.  The  chair  must  overrule  that  objection.  Of  course 
if  they  have  been  mutilated,  that  can  be  shown  on  cross-exaniinatioa, 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  interest  in  which  tha  testi- 
mony is  introduced. 

Mr.  Allis.     Yeur  honor  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion;  where  a 

Eaper  is  offered  and  appears  upon  its   face  to  be  mutilated  the  rule  is  to 
ave  it  explained  before  being  introduced. 

.  Mr.   Manager  Collins.     I  understood  that  the  chair   had  decided  the 
question. 

The  President.  The  chair  has  decided  upon  that  point;  the  witness 
is  here  and  can  be  cross-examined,  regarding  the  mutilation  or  upon 
any  point  in  relation  to  the  paper. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  part  of  the  record,  which  we  offer  in  evi- 
dence I  will  now  read: 

Case  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  George  Chapman.  Jury  comes  into  court.  The 
foreman  reports  a  verdict,  and  found  against  the  defendant  guiltv  of  an  assault  but 
not  guilty  of  the  charge  as  in  the  indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury.  Notice  by 
the  defendant's  attorney  for  an  arrest  of  judgment  and  the  court  oroers  that  the 
motion  will  be  heard  at  1:30  o'clock,  p.  m.  Whereupon  the  court  orders  tbit 
George  H.  Chapman,  pay  a  fine  in  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  and  that  he  stand  com- 
mitted to  the  Hennepin"^  county  jail,  until  such  fine  is  paid  not  exceeding  jJii 
months.  Motion  made  by  the  aefendant's  attorney  to  set  aside  the  judgment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  defendant  did  not  plead.  Motion  sustained  by  the  Court,  and 
the  judgment  was  thereupon  ordered  set  aside.  Court  t^kes  a  recess  until!  :30  p. 
M.  At  1:30  p.  M.,  defendant  pleads  not  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment  by  the  grand  jury,  but  pleads  guilty  of  a  simply  assault.  Thereupon  the  eourt 
orders  that  George  H.  Chapman  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  and  the  C€»tM  of  tfaif 
action  and  that  he  stand  committed  to  Hennepin  county  jail,  until  such  fific 
is  paid,  not  exceeding  six  months. 
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Th^mtm  ilw'pteper  tiiae  to  ppep  eonrt,  wsb  it  not ;  ih^imoftibiit, 
ie  always  set  for  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.    That  is  the  time  that  the  jury  are  siHmnoiied.    J^ims  aLyfe,yB 
tonmeiieed  the  term  earlier  thtan  that, — nine  o'clock. 
p  Q.    But  thai  is  the  time  the  jury  were  framoiaiDed. 
I   A-    Yes,  sir. 

k  4|.    Now,  did  yoQ  eirer  Icnew  him  to  c^pen  Jt  tenu  con  the  £xst  dnjr  at 
Bine  o'clock  ? 

•   A.    I  think  so;    he    commenced    earlier  thwa  judgas  usually  do. 
Mbiddnt  say  positively;  but  my  recoUection  is  that  he  does. 

Q.    Isn't  it  usually  his  habit  to  inquire  when  the  venire  is  made  jp^^ 
tornable  and  then  go  into  court  on  the  hour  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  ever  healing  him  inquire  whw  .the  venire 
USB  retumabk. 

^    Have  you '^rer  Renown  him  to  go  into  court  and  oomjuen^e  d^rt 
the  venire  was  returnable  ? 

A.    I  think  I  have  heard  him  'begin  the  pieliminary  call  of  the  joal- 

Q.    Are  you  certain  of  it? 
tA.    I.  am  morally  oertain;  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  oould  not  be  mis- 

Q.    You  say  he  drove  up  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp;  didn^  gO'toiilie 
kptd  but'diove  up  sharp  ito  the  court  house  ? 
f  ^.    Yes,  air. 

Q.    And  stepped  right  out  of  the  buggy,  aod  wentiin.aod  opw^ 
»nrt? 

A.    There  was  no  court  in  session ;  he  went  up  &e«jbairway. 

Q.    Went  up  into  the  court  room?    A.'    Y€S,  sir. 

Q.    And  opened  court  immediately  after  coming. there? 

A.    Soon  aftar;  yes,  sir.  • 

.  Q.    He  did  not  go  away  from  there  afiber  he  oune  in  until  he-Ofi^EiMl 
■Rirl;  didnt  go  down  and  drink  any  ? 
I  A.    I  didn^  notice  that  he  did. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  when  he  opened  court? 

A.    I  think  he  went  through  the  preliminary  call  of  the  ^calendar* 

Q.    Was  that  the  first  thing?    A.    I  think  it  was. 

4t    'The  court  was  first  opened  ? 

A.    Why,  he  gave  the  sheriff  direction  to  open  court. 

Q.    Made  a  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  ajkl  then  took  up  this 

A.  Y^,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  hair,  that.day  ? 

A.  I.  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Notice  anything  about  his  eyes  ? 

A.  That  evening  I  noticed  about  his  eyes. 

Q.  We  are  talking  now  about  the  morning.     Did  you  notice  any- 

ihiiig  about  hi&  eyes  in  the-  morning  ? 

A.  I  don't  re(X)llect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  about^his  fao&gefiecaUy  ? 

A.  He  appeared  as  a  man  is  when  intoxicated. 

Q.  How  is  that  ?    A.     I  cannot*  describe  it. 

Q.  W41S  b^  red  or  flushed  in  the  face? 

A  He  might  have  been  a  little;  I  cannot  describe  it 

^  IMbnig^wfieptflmdi  a».iVQuld  be  caused  by  a  maa  dcifi&g  down 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  special  term  that  he  held  at  Lake  Benton  that 
you  ever  knew  that  he  was  there  on  term  businesB? 

A.     I  reside  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  it  is  the  only  time  you  know  that  he  was  there  on  court 
business,  at  Lake  Benton  ? 

A.     Yes;  on  court  business. 

Q.     In  September,  1880  ? 

A:    Yes,  sir;  September,  1880. 

Q.  Now,  these  recesses  you  spoke  of  were  taken  on  account  of  the  at- 
torneys, were  they  not;  on  account  of  their  not  being  ready  ? 

A.  Well,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  the  most  of  the  cases,  the  Judge 
would  ask  if  there  was  any  further  business  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  take  a  recess.  There  were  two  or  three  recesses  taken  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.     To  wait  for  the  grand  jury. 

A.     Yes,  silr;  subject  to  the  call  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  there  was  no  business  for  the  court,  but  they  bad 
to  wait  for  the  grand  jury  to  come  in  and  report  ? 

A.     Well,  it  appears  so. 

Q.  During  the  day,  were  there  any  cases  taken  up  and  tried?  I 
mean  the  first  day,  at  Tyler. 

A.    Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  case  taken  up  the  first  day. 

Q.     What  case  was  that  ? 

A.     That  was  Otto  Laabs  vs.  Ralsey  Hodson. 

Q.    That  case  was  tried,  was  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  with  a  jury. 

Q.     The  first  day  ?    A.     I  think  it  was  the  first  day. 

Q.    Waa  it  finished  ? 

A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  it  was.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  look 
at  my  papers  a  few  minutes,  I  can  tell  exactly. 

Q.  These  times,  during  these  recesses,  you  say  that  the  Judge  left 
the  court  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  just  went  outside  of  the  door,  or 
where  he  w^nt  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  where  he  went.  I  wish  to  state 
here  that  I  am  not  positive  about  the  case  of  Laaba  vs.  Hodson  being 
tried  the  first  day;  if  I  could  look  at  the  papers  a  miuute,  I  could  tell 
exactly. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  particular  about  that  case.  Now,  this  rape  case 
was  taken  up  on  Monday  morning,  was  it  not — this  Chapman  case? 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.     The  trial  was  commenced  Monday  morning? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    At  that  time  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  not? 

A.  The  Judge  was  usually  sober  and  in  good  condition,  I  considwed 
him,  in  the  morning,  when  he  would  oome  on  the  bench. 

Q.     Well,  he  was  that  morning,  too? 

A.  I  think  he  was  that  morning;  I  think  there  was  no  exception;  I 
think  every  morning  he  came  into  court  bright,  and  in  good  shape. 

Q.     That  Monday  mornidg,  so  far  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    The  trial  lasted  how  long  during  Monday  ? 
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Q.    Then  at  the  other  times  he  was  not  very  drunk? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  very  drunk,  but  not  excessively  drunk. 

Q.    Now,  there  was  no  impediment  in  his  speech  during  the  balance 
of  the  day,  was  there  ? 

A.    I  aidn*t  notice  anything  of  it  particularly. 

Q.    But  in  the  evening  you  noted  tnat  he  did  not  talk  distinctly,  and 
'his  lower  jaw  dropped  down. 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  his  mouth  was  open,  or  partially  open. 

Q.    And  his  face  looked  "  stolid, "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.    I  canH  describe  it,— no  expression  in  his  face. 

Q.    As  if  the  man  had  been  taking  narcotics,  or  morphine? 

A.    I  don't  know  much  about  the  effect  of  a  narcotic,  or  morphine; 
dont  know  much  about  that. 

Q.    And  he  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  morphine  or  of  a 
narcotic  at  that  time  ? 

A.    He  may  have  been. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  when  he  came  in  there  that  evening  at  9  o'clock? 

A.    He  received  the  verdict.    I  then  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

Q.    Wasn't  he  there  before  the  jury  came  in? 

A.    I  think  the  jury  came  in  when  I  got  there. 

Q.    And  he  was  in  there  a  little  before?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  in  there  half  an  hour  before  you 
got  there? 

A.    No,  sir  j  he  was  in  there  before  me. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  that  the  court  was  adjourned  until  half-past 
'  eight? 

A    No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  adjourned  until  any  definite 
time. 

Q.    When  the  jury  came  in  what  did  he  do  or  say  ? 

A.    I  cant  recollect  his  language  in  receiving  the  verdict.    I  recollect 

that  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  I  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings, 

ted  Mr.  Jones  was  there  and  consented  to  let  me  have  as  much  time  as 

I  wanted  and  Judge  Cox  hesitated  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  motion 

|.iight  then  for  a  new  trial.    He  said,  ''  Make  a  motion  right  now  for  a 

'  WW  trial,  and  I  will  decide  it  in  a  minute." 

Q,    The  jury  beat  you,  didn't  it  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  did  the  Judge  say  anything,  make  any  remarks  about  the 
'V^ct,  or  say  anything  to  the  iury  at  all. 
I    A    I  can't  recollect  distinctly  about  that. 

Q.    How  was  it  about  giving  you  time  for  a  stay,  did  he  ?  Yes,  sir. 
I     Q.    And  suggested  that  you  make  it  on  the  court's  minutes.    Wasn't 
1  Uiat  what  he  said  ? 

r  A  He  said,  "  Make  the  motion  right  now,  Mr.  Webber,  and  I  will 
I  decide  it  in  a  minute."  That  is  his  language  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 
Lit  Mr.  Jones  then  suggested  to  me  that,  considering  the  condition  the 
r.  Jud^  was  in,  I  would  not  present  it  to-night.  He  would  give  me  tmy 
time  I  wanted,  and  he  would  present  it  in  the  morning. 
I     Q.    You  are  certain  about  that.    A.    I  am  perfectly. 

Q.    The  order  was  not  entered  that  evening? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I.  know  of.    I  made  the  motion  the  next  day,  I 
I  know. 

Q,    The  next  day  were  you  in  court  ?    A.    Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

^    Was  the  case  tried  ? 
'  jL    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  was  a  case  tried  in  which  I  was  not  inter- 
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A.  Not  that  I  knew  anything  about.  There  was  some  dispute  among 
the  attorneys  and  the  county  attorney  about  what  the  judgment  wm; 
there  was  some  dispute  about  the  expression  that  was  used. 

Q.     About  what  ? 

A.  About  the  expression  that  he  used.  The  minutes  showed"  ten  dol- 
lars fine  and  the  costs  of  this  action;"  and  some  of  them  claimed  after- 
ward that  it  should  be  costs  of  the  prosecution.  The  district  attorney 
finally  raised  that  point. 

Q.     Did  you  take  down  these  minutes  as  everything  transpired? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  at  the  time.  The  dispute  arose  over  the  word  "  action" 
or  "  prosecution."  I  absolutely  refused  to  change  the  word  unless  the 
Judge  said  so;  the  Judge  did  not  say  whether  to  change  it  or  not.  The 
Judge  was  not  there  when  this  thing  came  up  afterward,  but  he  wafi  in 
town.     It  was  after  court  adjourned  that  this  question  arose. 

Q.  Didn't  you  write  to  the  Judge  at  St.  Peter  about  two  weeks  after 
that  to  find  out  what  the  order  had  been? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  what  the  order  had  been  in  that  case,  not  that  I  have 
any  recollection  of. 

Q.     Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not? 

A.  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  did  not.  I  wrote  him  saveral  times  but 
he  wouldn't  answer  my  letters.  After  I  wrote  him  the  third  lettar  I  got 
an  answer  from  him,  but  it  gave  me  no  instructiens  and  no  informatioa 

Q.     Well,  did  you  write  him  about  this  Chapman  matter  ? 

A.  I  htwe  no  recollectton  of  ever  writing  him  a  word  about  the  Chap- 
man matter. 

Q.  What  experience  had  you  had  before  this  term  in  taking  the 
minutes  of  the  court  ? 

A.     None  at  all,  sir;  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.     Now,  do  you  mean  to  sajr  that  this  is  correct  ? 

A.     I  mean  to  say  that  this  is  correct,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.     As  you  understood  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  otherwise;  your  understanding  might  have 
failed  you  as  to  what  trnnspired  as  to  the  correct  order  of  everything,  etc. 

A.  I  don't  think  I  was  very  far  out  of  the  wav,  because  I  paid  all  the 
attention  I  was  capable  of  at  the  time,  and  took  it  as  I  went. 

Q*  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  that  case,  before  dinner,  after 
the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict  of  guilty  of  simple  assault,  that  the  de- 
fenaant's  attorney  then,  immedately,  before  sentence  had  been  imposed, 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  Judge,  after  that  notice  of  the  motion  had  been 
given,  adjourned  the  case  until  after  dinner  to  hear  that  motion? 

A.  I  think  he  did.  I  think  all  the  proceedings  were  stopi)ed  until 
after  dinner,  but  in  the  time  he  had  ordere<i  that  they  have  a  new  trial. 

Q.     What  is  that  ? 

A.     In  the  time  that  he  had  ordered  the  prisoner  tried  over. 

Q.     In  the  meantime  ? 

Q.  He  ordered  that  before  dinner;  before  dinner  he  made  that  order. 
In  the  fii-st  place  he  had  made  his  judgment  as  is  on  that  sheet  of  paper 
that  is  pasted  on  there,  and  that  is  why  it  comes  there. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  whether  the  Judge  sentenced  him  before  they  gave 
notice  of  any  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  before  dinner? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  sheet  of  paper  there  is  just  what  was  done  heksn 
dinner,  and  that  is  pasted  on  there,  and  that  is  why  it  is  pasted  on  there. 
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Ifr.  Manager  Dunn.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Allis.    No,  sir,  but  we  raised  the  same  objection  to  the  faeaiiag 
the  testimony. 

The  Pbesidcnt  pro  tem.    The  chair  would  hold  that  that  objection  has 
disposed  of  by  the  Senate  alread^r-    I  think  that  when  the  Senate 
Id  that  article  eighteen  charged  an  impeachable  offense  it  closed  the 
iment  withr  reference  to  its  sufficiency,  and  unless  the  Senate  other- 
orders,  I  will  admit  the  testimony.  ' 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  with  tbe  wiV 

The  Presid^t  pro  tem.    You  may,  sir. 
I  By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  state  whether  at  any  times  other  than  those  you 
ive  ei^umeratBd,  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  to  be  intoxicated  during 
time  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial 
ict,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  give  the  circumstances  and  time  and 
so  far  as  you  can  ? 

A.    I  have,  at  the  last  May  term  of  court  in  Brown  county ;  I  dont 
>llect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  in  court?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    While  oases  were  being  tried  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q-    In  the  public  view  of  people  in  the  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    On  more  than  one  day  ? 

Throughout  the  entire  term;  I  think  a  part  of  three  dayk.    The 
was  very  short. 

Q.    At  any  other  time? 

A.    I  saw  him  intoxicated  often,  but  I  cannot  specify  the  tin^. 

Q.    Within  the  last  three  years? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.    Do  you  frequently    see  him  in  the  town  of  New  Ulm, — in  the 

>wn  you  live  in  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  see  him  intoxicatad  when  he 

ttiere?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Which  is  the  rule,  and  which  is  the  exception,  Mr.  Webber,  if 
is  any  difiTerence? 

A.    I  don't  understand  the  the  Question. 

Q.    As  to  his  intoxication  or  sooriety  ? 

A.    Whether  he  is  intoxicated  oftener  than  he  is  sober  or  the  reverse. 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    Well,  it  is  something  that  would  be  scarcely  more  than  a  guess, 
>iit  my  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen  him  sober  oftener  than  I  have  seen 

dm  druuK  during  the  last  three  years. 

Q.    Is  it  his  habit  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  when  he  comes  to  New 

Im  to  become  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  improper. 

The  President,  pro  tem.    I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.    The  question  is,  was  it  his  habit  when  he  came  to 

lew  Ulm  to  get  intoxicated  ?    That  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  it  common,  or  an  occasional  escapade. 

Mr.  Arctander.    The  witness  should  show  particular  circumstances 
*  bets. 

The  Prisident,  pro  tem.    Please  state  that  question  again. 

Hr.  Manager  Dunn.    Is  it  his  habit  when  he  comes  to  New  Ulm,  the 
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Q.  Now,  then,  it  was  after  the  Judge  had  fined  him  that  they  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     After  the  judgment  was  rendered? 

A.  The  first  thing  that  was  done,  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Judge  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  not  plead,  and  the  Judge  said— 

Q.     Was  that  before  the  Judge  sentenced  him,  or  afterwards? 

A.     Afterwards. 

Q.    After  he  had  sentenced  him? 

A.  After  he  had  pronounced  that  sentence  that  is  on  that  piece  of 
paper,  then  they  called  his  attention  to  that,  and  then  he  said  *'  they 
wouldn't  get  him  that  way;  that  he  would  try  the  case  over  again." 

Q.  The  verdict  came  in  and  the  Judge  called  Mr.  Chapman  up  to 
him  and  told  him:  "I fine  you  ten  dollars;"  did  he? 

A.    Yes,  he  passed  sentence. 

Q.  After  he  had  passed  sentence  upon  him,  Mr.  Matthews  jumped  up 
and  gave  notice  of  a -motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  not  plead  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  then  the  Judge  did  what  ? 

A.  He  turned  to  me  and  asked  if  that  was  so,  and  I  told  him  that  that 
was  so,  that  the  prisoner  hadnH  plead.  He  said  that  "they  wouldn't 
get  him  that  way,  that  he  would  try  the  prisoner  over  again." 

Q.     H«  told  them  he  would  try  him  over  again  after  dinner,  did  he  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  ordered  the  case  to  stand  adjourned  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  said  he  would  try  him  over  again  after  din- 
ner, but  said  he  would  try  him  over  again.  It  was  just  about  diuner 
time  and  after  some  parley  court  was  adiourned  until  after  dinner. 

Q.  When  he  came  in  after  dinner,  then  Mr.  Matthews  stepped  up 
and  did  what? 

A.     Well,  the  prisoner  was  called  up  to  plead. 

Q.     What  did  he  plead  ? 

A.  There  was  considerable  talk  and  parley  with  the  attorneys,  in  one 
shape  and  another,  and  Judge  Cox  motioned  to  Mr.  Chapman  to  come 
up  to  the  desk,  and  he  went  up  there. 

Q.     Was  that  before  or  after  he  had  plead? 

A.     He  hadn't  plead  yet. 

Q.  There  was  talk  between  the  attorneys  as  to  what  he  should  plead, 
was  there;  whether  he  should  plead  or  whether  he  should  go  onto  trial? 

A.  Well,  their  talk  was  private  among  themselves,  the  attorney  and 
the  prisoner.  I  didn't  hear  what  they  said;  they  whispered  and  werp 
ofi"  at  one  side. 

Q.    The  county  attorney,  the  prisoner's  attorney  and  the  prisoner? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  county  attorney  was  there;  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  in  the  room  or  not,  but  there  was  considerable  talk  and  oonfuMon 
over  the  matter  in  one  shape  and  another. 

Q.  Now,  then,  it  was  while  they  were  talking  that  the  Judge  called 
Mr.  Chapman  uj)  and  said  this  publicly,  did  he, — masked  him  how  he 
was  fixed  ? 

A.  That  was  not  said  publicly;  he  motioned  him  to  come  up  cloee 
to  the  desk,  and  Mr.  Chapman  went  up  close  to  him. 

Q.    Well,  you  heard  it  ? 
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The  Witness.    It  was  in  the  May  term  1881. 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.    Are  there  any  other  instances? 
i'  A.    The  jury  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  jury  came  in,  it 
[ivas,  perhaps,  9  o'clook;  quite  late  in  the  evening.    I  don't  recollect  the 
mecise  time,  and  the  Judge  was  extremely  druuK  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.    At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 
.   A.    I  don't  recollect  exactly  about  the  time,  but  it  was  in  the  evening. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  say  he  was  extremely  drunk,  in  what  manner  did  he  ex- 
Mbitit? 

A.    Why  he  talked  very  indistinctly.     He  seemed  to  have  lost  con- 
itiolof  his  under  jaw;  he  sat  with  his  mouth  partially  open;  his  face 
looked  stolid,  and  there  was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  he  talked,  I 
ftought,  rather  foolishly. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  case  of  Wildt  versus  Wildt  on  trial  at  that  term 
«f  court? 

A    There  was. 

Q.    How  did  that  come  up  ? 
•   A    That  was  a  divorce  suit  in  which  I  was  the  attorney  for  the 
jdaiDtiff,  and  I  had  an  order  returnable  at  that  time  for  the  defendant  to 
ahow  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  for  failure  to 

2y  over  suit  money  or  monev  to  support  the  plaintiff  during  the  pen- 
Dcy  of  the  action.    He  too&  a  great  deal  of  time  in  passing  upon  that 
motion,  and  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  that  made  you  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  fined  tne  defendant  one  hundred  dollars,  I 
flunk.  I  then  suggested  the  defendant  make  some  explanation,  or  at 
least  I  knew  the  oefendant  did  not  understand  the  proceedings, — ^he 
lasa  German. 

Q.    Whit  did  he  fine  him  for? 

A.  Fer  contempt  for  not  paying  over  the  suit  money.  The  return 
ahowed  that  the  order  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  I  made  an  affi- 
davit, or  his  wife  made  an  affidavit,  that  it  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
fiist  fined  him  $100,  and  I  then  suggested  that  the  defendant  did  not  un- 
doBtand  the  proceedings  in  court  and  that  he  give  him  further  time  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  Judge  said  he  didn't  make  the  order  for  the  benefit  of 
plaintiff,  and  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  court  respected,  and  my  re- 
odlection  is  that  he  raised  the  amount,  that  he  raised  the  amount  first 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  then  to  five  hundred  dollars,  then  to 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  then  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
then  he  finally  revoked  the  whole,  and  remitted  the  whole. 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.    What  is  that  question  ? 

Q.    Did  you  intercede  for  the  other  party  ? 

A.  I  did  when  he  first  fined  him  one  hundred  dollars.  I  made  the 
foggestion  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  I  thought  he 
wonid  pay  it  if  he  gave  him  further  time. 

Q.  What  did  the  Judge  say  to  this  defendant? 
A.  Why,  he  talked  to  him, — there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  oonrt;  he  couldn't  understand  any  English,  and  talked  through  an 
interpreter — and  he  explained  to  him  about  his  neglect  in  obeying 
the  order,  and  then  he  kept  on  increasing  the  amount;  there  was  & 
great  deal  of  talk  and  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat  it  all. 
U 
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Q.    Did  he  Bncffest  to  Kim  any  way  io  get  tmt  of  it? 

A.  Yes;  he  torn  him  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  bad  scrape,  or  ka 
^xmge  to  that  effect,  and  he  would  have  to  send  for  John  Lind  togi 
nim  ont,  and  some  one  did  go  down  after  Mr.  Lind,  and  Mr.  Lind  inM| 
not  there,  but  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Lind's  partner  came  up  and  made  { 
sort  of  affidavit, — I  think  he  presented  it  to  the  court, — an  affidav^ 
l(howing  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  made  some  kind  of  setib 
ment  in  regard  tp  their  property.  The  Judge  then  revoked  and  nsad 
another  order  that  he  have,  I  think,  thirty  days, — some  additional  tinM 
to  pay  this  amount,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  he  would  be  adjudged! 
contempt,  and  have  to  pay  $500  fine,  and  in  that  manner  it  was  left. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  other  places  in  IW< 
Uhn  other  than  those  you  have  enumerated? 

A.  I  think  I  did  once,  but  it  was  none  of  those  stated  in  the  Bff&i 
fication. 

Q.    There  is  none  at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  spoken  •of 

A.    Outside  of  New  Ulm,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Yes,  outside  of  New  Ulm. 

A.  I  think  I  recollect  of  one  outside  of  New  Ulm;  there «nmy 'Mbi^ 
been  others,  but  I  recollect  of  only  one  now. 

Q.    Where  was  that? 

A.    It  was^t  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    How  long  ago? 

A.    I  think  m  January,  1880,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  abovt'iHil 

Mi".  Manager  Hicks.    Vou  are  not  certain  as  to  the  dMe? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Powers.    Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  You  necollect  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Caster  verens-^Oaster-fl 
New  Ulm  ?       i' 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    When  was  that?  - 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exactly  a  trial  either;  tU 
was  an  order  to  show  cause.  There  was  a  trial,  but  I  didn't  haveani^ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  m 
trial,  but  there  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  ai 
judged  guilty  of  contempt  in  failing  to  pay  suit  money. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  showing  his  intoxication  there? 

A.  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Nei^ 
hart  were;  but  they  got  the  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  notlK 
judged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  Mr.  Newhart  asked  me  to  go  up  and  AN 
to  it;  and  I  drew  up  an  answer  for  the  defendant,  stating  that  he  had-riC 
property,  and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  court  house.  The  ordtf'wii 
made  returnable  at  the  court  house,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day;  andl 
think  when  we  got  there  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  would  stop  ai 
the  steps.  It  was  extremely  hot  in  the  court  house,  and  the  jud^— 1 
have  forgotten  whether  I  got  there  first  or  he — but  he  was  very  cfsiA; 

Q.     What  took  place  there  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  first  met  there;  when  we  first  got  there,  he  said,- 
the  defendant's  name  was  John  B.  Coster, — "  John,  you  ought  to  trea^ 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Coster  said,  "  I  can't,  Judge,  I  hsiWfl 
got  any  money."  The  Judge  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  fift}'  cents  and 
gave  it  to  Coster  and  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  some  beer,  and  fa 
went  down  and  got  it  and  brot^ht  it  up.    I  drank  some  of  it,  aadl*^ 
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i  Judge  drank  some,  and  Coster  drank  some,  and  Mr.  KuhXm^n  was  there 
'~id  Mr.  Eckstein  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And  you  drank  the  beer  there,  before  the  caee  wa3  deierminedi  or 
iug  the  determination  of  it  ? 

A.    Well,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 

~  in  regard  to  the  case.     I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 

orities.     I  had  an  authority,  I  think,  in  Wait's  Piactice,  showing 

i  an  inability  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 
l^SKOse  for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 
pidkept  telling  the  defendant:  "I've  got  to  lock  you  up,  John  ;  I  am 
i$ony,  John,  sorry.  We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  ypu  up  ; " 
[jkod  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 
lliiffl  up  several  times.  Mr.  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 
Ipttomey  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  afterwards  we  all 
[kit.    We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  all,  and  we  all  went 


Q.    Why  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

A.  Weil,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.  He  kept 
tilking  to  him  in  this  way, — how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  lock  him  up. 

Q.    And  the  court  was* adjourned  without  any  further  action? 

A.    There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness  upon  any 
specifications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know. 
You  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 
through  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  want 
to.   We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
,klBOw  when  they  get  through. 

The  President  pro  tern.  As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  ia 
bound  to  exhaust  his  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  the  other 
jMty. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 
imv.  While  Governor  Oilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witneae 
'  Dpon'one  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 
chair  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that 
^'frticle  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 
^^loggestion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.  We  have  finished 
rihe  examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 
witness  he  is  at  their  disposal. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
directed  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  psrea- 
enttime.    If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 

The  Peesidekt,  pro  teni.    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


I 


By  Mr..  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Brown  covunty^  188;!,  laprnxMU- 
eed  in  the  forenoon  pf. the  17th  ? 
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A.    I  couldnt  tell  you  the  date;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    What  was  the  first  case  called  ?  \ 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.    There  was  no  grand  jury  ?  j 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  The  Judge  drove  right  to  the  court  house  and  commenced  iU 
trial  of  the  case  after  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar.  1 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  all  through  that  trial  the  Judge  was  intoz&l 
cated?  i 

A.    All  through  that  trial  and  all  through  that  term. 

Q.    All  the  way  through  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  | 

A.    Morning,  noon  and  night  it  was  the  same  thin^  ? 

Q.  I  don't  say  that  there  was  the  same  degree  of  intoxication  all  tlii^ 
time;  but  I  think  he  was  intoxicated  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  was  he  when  he  came  ?  I 

A.    I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Was  he  very  much  intoxicated  then,  or  very  little  intoxicated  T  ! 

A.  Well,  he  was  more  than  a  very  little,  but  not  so  much  intoxicated 
as  he  was  at  some  other  time. 

Q.  What  was  that  testimony — ^were  you  there  for  the  plaintiff  in  thai 
case?  i 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    In  Howard  vs.  Marderfeldt?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant?  j 

A.    Mr.  Jones,  of  Rochester. 

Q.    R.  A.  Jones?  j 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Waseca,  or  Minneapolis,  or  both. 

Q.    Mr.  Lewis  Brownell  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.    You  were  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  case  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  grain  that  ha4 
been  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff? 

A.    Grain  ?  | 

Q.    Yes;  wasn't  it  for  grain  ?    A.    No,  sir;  a  stock  of  goods. 

Q.  That  was  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff,  the  defendant  in  the  ac^oiiy 
John  Manderfeldt? 

A.    Yos,  sir. 

Q.    As  the  property  of  whom  ? 

A.    As  the  property  of  John  F.  Whiting,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    This  Howard  claimed  to  own  the  property  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  way  did  he  claim  to  hold  it  ? 

A.     He  claimed  to  have  bought  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  there  of  the  good  faith  of  the  transactioiii 
was  there  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Of  the  change  of  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  continued  change  of  possesi 
sion?  j 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  raised  there  in  regard  to  thi 
delivery.  The  evidenc3  was  all  one  way,  I  think,  at  that  time,  on  thd 
trial.  ' 

Q.    What  was  the  question  then  ? 

A.    The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  was  fraudulent.  I 
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th  of  May;  it  was  during  the  temi  of  court  there.    It  was  on 
I  think,  the  9th  of  May;  I  wouldn't  be  pofiitive,  though,  about 

here  abouts  in  St.  Peter,  was  he  then  ? 
I  the  street.     This  was  in  the  night  time. 

what  time  of  night  ? 

mj  not  positive;  I  think  about  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

iring  any  of  these  times,  have  you  seen  him  in  a  saloon? 

lave. 

inking?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

y  or  night? 

aw  him  the  same  night  that  I  referred  to;  that  is,  at  the  time  I 

in  the  office;   I  saw  him  drinking  at  the  bar  of  the  Nicollet 

hat  time  at  night? 

hink  it  was  about  9  o'clock,  perhaps. 

any  other  time  have  you  seen  him  drunk  ? 

»ll,  I  have  seen  him  drunk  at  other  times;  I  can't  locate  the 

»ugh. 

jquently  or  otherwise? 

jquently. 

led  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

\en  Judge  Cox  is  in  St.  Peter,  you  usually  see  him,  do  you 

3,  sir. 

es  he  go  by  your  house  when  he  goes  to  his  office  from  his 

b  directly  bv,  but  he  goes  where  I  can  see  him. 
morning,  noon  and  night? 
3,  sir. 

a  say  you  have  seen  him  drunk  frequently;  you  can't  state 
er  of  times  nor  the  occasions  ? 

:  all  of  them.   I  can  state  some  of  the  occasions  when  I  saw  him. 
t  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Downs,  that  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
I  Judg3  Cjx  has  baen  in  St.  Peter,  and  you  have  seen  him,  he 
)erfectly  sober  and  all  right  ? 
U,  I  won't  say  perfectly  sober;  I  don't  think  he  has. 
11,  he  has  at  least  never  been  drunk  during  the  greater  pertion 
3  when  vou  have  seek  him  in  St.  Peter? 
sir;  he  has  not. 

i  matter  of  fact  you  would  not  testify  that  you  had  seen  Judge 
:  over  three  or  four  times  a  year  there. 
,  sir;  I  have  seen  him  drunk  oftener  than  that, 
jry  year? 

II,  yes  sir;  every  year  since  he  has  been  Ju  Ige. 
w  much  oftener. 

11,  I  couldn't  say,  but  I  am  positive  that  I  have  seen  him 
in  that. 

11,  have  you  seen  him  more  than  five  times  a  year? 
mldn't  state  any  number;  I  am  certain  that  it  is  more  than 
ur. 
Jie  past  year  have  you  seen  him  more  than  three  or  four 
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A.    Yes,  sir;  I  think  T  have. 

Q.    You  have  given  two  of  them ;  can  you  give  any  of  the  otheiB? 

A-    I  have  given  three,  I  believe. 

Q.    Two  of  these  were  on  two  consecutive  days  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were,  I  am  not  positive  though  about  that.  The  third 
one  was  not  on  the  second  day;  that  Was  some  other  time.  I  recollect 
one  occasion  was  on  Sunday. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  day  on  Sunday  was  it? 

A.    In  the  afternoon. 

Q.     Do  youjemember  what  date? 

A.  I  don't  recollect.  The  only  thing  I  am  positive  about  is  that  it 
was  Sunday. 

Q.    Was  that  the  time  you  saw  him  at  the  Nicollet  House? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  time  you  saw  him  on  the  street  ? 

A.    That  was  the  time  i  saw  him  on  the  street. 

Q.    That  time  you  gave  as  the  9th  of  May  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  didn't  mention  any  date  at  all. 

Q.  I  thought  you  stated  as  to  the  last  one  you  testified  to  that  yon 
thought  it  was  on  the  9th  of  May  ? 

A.    That  was  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Sunday  before  the  9th  of  May  that  you  saw  him 
there. 

A.    I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.    Where  was  it  you  saw  him  on  Sunday  ? 

•A.    On  the  street  in  St.  Peter. 

Q    Where  on  the  street  ? 

A.    Near  the  Commercial  House. 

Q.     Was  he  with  anybody?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    Who  was  he  with  ? 

A.    He  was  with  a  crowd  of  loafers. 

Q.    Who? 

A.    With  a  crowd  of  loafers. 

Q.    Who  were  they  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  names  excepting  one;  I  remember  one  that 
was  with  him. 

Q.     Who  was  that  ?    A.    William  Cashion. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  they  were  loafers,  and  you  dont  reooUect 
who  they  were  ? 

A.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea;  I  looked  at  all  of  them 
and  recollect  that  I  recognized  all  of  them. 

Q.     Well,  you  can't  remember  any  other  names,  at  all  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  now,  who  the  rest  were.  I  know  there  were 
five  or  six  of  them. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  that? 

A.  I  couldn't  say;  it  was  after  I  had  my  dinner,  I  generally  have  my 
dinner  from  about  one  to  two  o'clock. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  The  counsel  asked  you  if  you  would  state  whether  a  majority  of 
the  times  when  you  saw  Judge  Cox  he  was  intoxicated  or  perfectly  so- 
ber, and  you  said  that  you  would  not  state  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.  I  will  state  that  the  majority  of  the  times  I  nave  seen  him  he  has 
been  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  not  drunk,  but  so  tbtit  I 
could  notice  it  on  him. 
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Q.    Then  at  the  other  times  he  was  not  verjr  drunk? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  very  drunk,  but  not  excessively  drunk. 

Q.    Now,  there  was  no  impediment  in  his  speech  during  the  balaooe 
«f  the  day,  was  there  ? 

A.    I  aidnt  notice  anything  of  it  particularly. 

Q.    But  in  the  evening  vou  noted  that  he  did  not  talk  distinctly,  and 
Iris  lower  jaw  dropped  do^. 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  his  mouth  was  open,  or  partially  open. 

Q.    And  his  face  looked  ^'  stoUd, "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.    I  cant  describe  it, — ^no  expression  in  his  face. 

Q.    Afi  if  the  man  had  been  taking  narcotics,  or  morphine? 

A.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  effect  of  a  narcotic,  or  morphine; 
dont  know  much  about  that. 

I    Q.    And  he  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  morphine  or  of  a 
!  narcotic  at  that  time  ? 
!    A.    He  naay  have  been. 

[    Q.    What  did  he  do  when  he  came  in  there  that  evening  at  9  o'clock? 
!    A.    He  received  the  verdict.     I  then  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

Q.    Wasn't  he  there  before  the  jury  came  in  ? 
.    A.    I  think  the  jury  came  in  when  I  got  there. 

Q.    And  he  was  in  there  a  little  before  ?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  in  there  half  an  hour  before  you 
got  there? 

A.    No,  sir  y  he  was  in  there  before  me. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  court  was  adjourned  until  half-past 
oght? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  adjourned  until  any  definite 
:1ime. 

Q.    When  the  jury  came  in  what  did  he  do  or  say  ? 

A.  I  cant  recollect  his  language  in  receiving  the  verdict.  I  recollect 
ftat  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  I  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings, 
lood  Mr.  Jones  was  there  and  consented  to  let  me  have  as  much  time  as 
'I  wanted  and  Judge  Cox  hesitated  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  motion 
.light  then  for  a  new  trial.  He  said,  ^*  Make  a  motion  right  now  for  a 
new  trial,  and  I  will  decide  it  in  a  minute." 

Q.    The  jury  beat  you,  didn't  it  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  Judge  say  anything,  make  any  remarks  about  the 
Todict,  or  say  anything  to  the  iury  at  all. 

A.    I  can't  recollect  distinctly  about  that. 

Q.    Huw  was  it  about  giving  you  time  for  a  stay,  did  he?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  suggested  that  you  make  it  on  the  court's  minutes.  Wasn't 
tbai  what  he  said  ? 

A.    He  said,  "  Make  the  motion  right  now,  Mr.  Webber,  and  I  will 
decide  it  in  a  minute."    That  is  his  language  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 
,  it    Mr.  Jones  then  suggested  to  me  that,  considering  the  condition  the 
Judge  was  in,  I  would  not  present  it  to-night.    He  would  give  me  any 
time  I  wanted,  and  he  would  nresent  it  in  the  morning. 

Qi    You  are  certain  about  tnat.    A.     I  am  perfectly. 
Q.    The  order  was  not  entered  that  evening  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I.  know  of.    I  made  the  motion  the  next  day,  I 
koow. 
Q.    The  next  day  were  you  in  court  ?    A.    Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

^  Q.    Was  the  case  tried  ? 

'  A.    Yes,  sir  i  I  think  there  was  a  case  tried  in  which  I  was  not  inter- 
65 
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ested, — an  appeal — ^I  don't  know  mnch  about  it.    I  guess  I  was  in  there 
a  few  minutes,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  the  trial  of  it. 

'Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  case  of  Charles  Hughes  against  Chas. 
McCarthy  ? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  was  not. 

Q.    Were  you  in  there  when  that  case  was  brought  up  in  the  morning  ? 

A.    The  Hughes  case  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    I  don't  think  I  was;  all  I  remember  about  that  case  was,  that  I 
knew  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  remembered  of  being  in  there  and  hear- 
ing part  of  his  examination,  old  Mr.  Lind;  I  may  have  been   in    there; 
otner  times,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it;  I  wasn't  interested' 
in  it,  and  didn't  care  about  it. 

Q,  Aren't  you  mistaken;  didn't  the  case  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calen- 
dar on  a  motion  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  about  that;  I  was  in  there  part  of  the  time  dur- 
ing tJie  trial  of  that  case,  but  when  it  was  tried  I  don't  remember.  I 
don't  think  it  did  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  the  plaintiff  asked  leave  to  amend  his 
complaint  in  it  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  case  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  granted  on  condition  that  it  wottid  go  to  the  f€K>t 
of  tiie  calendar  ? 

A.    No,  I  may  have  been  there,  but  I  don't  remember  if  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  August  Hartman  against  John 
Lee  and  Charles  Berg  ?  ^ 

A.    No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  case  of  John  Youngman  against  John* 
Lind? 

A*    No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.     Were  you  present  during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.    What  case  ? 

Q.  The  case  of  John  Youngman  against  John  Lind?  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  and  Thompson  tried  that  ? 

A.  I  think  I  am  mistaken,  I  think  that  was  the  case  that  I  referred ; 
when  I  was  present.  I  think  I  was  present  when  the  case  was  tried  and 
that  I  heard  the  testimony  of  old  Mr.  Lind.     I  think  that  was  the  case.^ 

Q.  You  say  he  was  drunk  all  through  that  term,  he  was  drunk' 
during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  particularly;  I  remember  of 
being  in  there  once  when  that  case  was  on. 

Q.    Then  you  wouldn't  swear  that  on  the  second  day  he  was  drunk? 

A.  I  will  swear  that  whenever  I  saw  him  he  appeared  to  be  drunkg 
I  don't  remenber  very  much  about  it. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  drunk  every  day  ? 

A.    I  was  in  the  court  room  every  day. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  that  when  you  were  in  the  court  room  andf 
heard  old  Mr.  Lind  testify,  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  I  didn't  notice  him  at  that  time  particularly. 
'  Q.  Well,  you  have  sworn  that  he  was  drunk  every  day  during  tl 
term;  and  also,  that  you  were  present  in  the  court  room  when  that  ti 
was  in  progress,  and  old  Mr.  Lind  was  testifying,  now,  could  you  hi 
come  into  the  court  room  and  not  have  seen  him  and  noticed  hi 
knowing  as  you  did,  as  you  claim  here^  that  he  had  been  druikinj 
divy  betore? 
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A.    I  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  a  particle  of  attention  to  see  whether  he  was 
drunk  or  not  ? 

A.  I  was  interested  in  my  other  cases  and  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
that  case  at  all. 

Q.    Or  paying  any  attention  to  the  judge  at  all  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  that  I  can. 

Q.  So  that  you  can't  swear  that  he  was  drunk  the  second  day  of  the 
.  term,  can  you  ? 

A.    No;  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  Henry  Meyer  against  the  N6w 
rhn  Sugar  Factory  Company  ? 

A.    I  was  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  case  came  on  earlier  than  you  had  expected 
it  on  the  calendar,  on  the  ground  that  this  case  of  Hughes  against  Mc- 
Carthy, which  you  had  supposed  to  be  a  lengthy  case  was  not  disposed 
of? 

A.    That  what  case  came  on  earlier  ? 

Q.  That  Myers  against  the  Sugar  Company  came  up  earlier  than 
you  had  expected  it  would  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  it  did,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

Q.    Who  were  you  attorney  for? 

A.    I  was  for  defendant,  the  Sugar  Company. 

Q.    W^ho  was  the  attorney  for  the  other  side  ? 

A.    Mr.  Lind. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  was  not  before  Thursday  morning,  on  the 
^  third  day,  that  you  made  application  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the 
f  case  of  Howard  against  Manaerfeldt,  and  that  was  the  time  when  it  was 
i.  nanted  and  an  order  and  a  time  fixed  for  some  future  action,  in  St. 

A.  I  made  application  immediately  after  the  jury  came  in  and  the 
^acene  took  place  at  the  time  I  have  described.  I  think  he  renewed  it 
,  next  day,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    You  are  not  positive  whether  it  was  the  next  day  or  the.  day 
,  after  that  you  secured  your  application? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  in  the  afternoon  when  that  case  of  Henry 
Meyer,  the  Meyer  case,  was  called  up,  whether  or  not  you  were  not 
in  the  court  room,  then  ? 

A.    I  was;  yes. 

Q.    W'as  the  Judge  then  drunk  or  sober? 

A.  I  don't  recollect,  particularly  about  it.  Mr.  Lind  and  I  had  a 
wnversation  and  agreed  to  continue  the  case  and  when  it  was  called  up 
it  was  continued. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  jury  calender  was  disposed  of,  the  jury  was  dis- 
charged, was  it  not? 

A.  Well,  I  tried  only  one  jury  case;  I  don't  think  I  was  there  when 
the  jury  was  discharged  or  when  they  came  in  on  any  other  case;  I 
think  that  there  was  only  one  other  jury  case  tried,  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken about  that.  "  ^ 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court,  upon  convening  in  the  morning  at 
half  past  eight,  discharged  the  jury,  did  it  not? 

A.    I  cannot  now  recollect. 

V-  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  Wildt,  of  Sleepy  Eye  Lake, 
tgainstJ.W.  McCormick? 

L 
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The  Witness.  The  receipt  was  for  $65.00,  and  signed  by  the  treas- 
urer. 

Q     From  whom? 

A.  From  the  county  treasurer,  as  having  received  sixty-five  dol- 
lars. 

Q.    For  license  money  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  that  receipt? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  couldn't  state  that  it  was  for  license 
money. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  receipt  from  the  county  treasurer  to  this  man  that  was 
convicted,  for  having  received  from  him  $65.00,  into  the  county  treas- 
ury ? 

A.    It  didn't  say  into  the  county  treasury. 

Q.    Well,  having  received  it  from  him?  ^ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    It  was  a  receipt  that  was  dated  prior  to  this  trial  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
Q.     It  was  not  a  receipt  for  this  fine  ? 
A.    No,  sir;  no,  sir;  it  had  no  connection  with  that  whatever, 

S.  R.  MILLER 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  state,  testified: 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    This  is  under  article  twelve. 

Examinee!  bv  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Miller,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.     Since  the  month  of  October  1874. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.     I  am  an  attorney  at  law, 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  ?    If  so,  for  how  many  years 
have  you  know  him  ? 

A.    I  have  know  Judge  Cox  since  the  fall  of  1874. 

Q.  Were  you  at  a  term  of  court  held  at  Beaver  Falls,  in  the  county 
of  Renville  in  the  month  of  May,  1881. 

A.    I  was. 

Q.     Who  presided  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.     The  respondent,  Judge  Cox. 

Q.    You  may  state  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  during  that  term. 

A.  Well,  from  the  opening  of  the  term  of  court  on  the  ^th  until  Friday 
morning,  or  at  least  until  after  the  close  of  the  session  on  Thursday  the  court 
seemed  to  be  conducted  in  a  regular  manner  and  not  subject" to  adverse 
criticism.  On  Friday  .morning,  however  at  the  opening  of  court  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  then,  and  am  now  that  the  Ju  Ige  was  laboring 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  or  sober  ? 

-  Mr.  Amctander.   We  object  to  that  question,  Mr.  President.  It  seems 

to  me  it  is  giving  the  witness  very   narrow  limits.     I  notice  that  one 

witness  stated  "if  I  am  limited  to  these  two  terms,  I  should  say  drunk.-' 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  not  fair  to  us.  It  is  leading,  for  one  thing,  and 
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Q.  •  That  was  at  jronr  request  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  think  not  at  my  request.    I  called  up  the  case. 

'Q.    Didn't  you  suggest  it?    A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  tnink  I  did. 

iQ.    Didnt  care  whether  he  came  over  there  or  not? 

A.    I  wanted  my  money  and  I  wanted  her  to  have  her  money;  I 

it  care  whether  he  was  there,  or  not. 
'Q.    Nothing  could  have  been  done  without  him? 
A.    I  suppose  it  was  entirely  proper  for  the  court  to  order  him  to  be 
and  punished  for  contempt,  for  failing  to  obey  the  order. 
Now,  Mr.  Webber,  do  you  really  mean  to  be  understood  that  you 
)iight  the  Judge  could  order  that  man  in  his  absence  to  go  to  jail — 
lC  an  order  recommitting  him  to  jail  in  his  absence — upon  having 
3d  an  order  for  him  to  show  cause  ? 

,    I  never  looked  up  particularly  to  see  ;  it  is  rather  my  impression 
he  might  have  done  so. 
Now,  isn't  it  necessary  under  our  statute  to  brin^  the  party  in 
len  he  fails  to  appear  under  a  warrant  and  then  to  adjudge  upon  him  ? 
[A.    It  may  be  ;  I  never  looked  it  up  I  guess. 

[Q.  Hadn't  you  had  the  return  made  out  upon  the  order,  showing 
)per  service  upon  him,  and  filed  that  in  the  court,  and  based  your 
Son  upon  that  to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  into  court? 

I  had  had  the  return  on  it  made  out  and  the  sheriff  signed  it,  and 
link  that  it  was  in  court. 

Didn't  you  bring  it  into  court  and  upon  that  basis  move  the  court 
an  order  to  the  sheriff  to  bring  him  in? 

I  dou't  think  I  did,  but  I  might ;  I  wouldn't  say  positively. 
Now,  when  he  came  in  there  that  man  was  virtually  to  answer 
two  contempts,  was  he  not — for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  to 
over  the  alimony,  and  for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  to 
ir  there  and  show  cause  ? 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that  I  am  sure.    He  was  simply  ordered 
jappear  there  and  he  didn't  appear  there. 

Didn't  the  Judge,  when  he  addressed  him,  call  his  attention  to 

feet  that  he  had  at  first  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court  and  not 

^d  over  the  money  within  the  time  that  the  court  had  ordered,  and 

then  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court  to  come  into  court  to  show 

why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  it? 

I  don't  recollect.    There  was  a  very  great  deal  of  conversation 
;  there  was  a  very  disorderly  proceeding  there. 
You  don't  remember  whether  anything  of  the    kind  was  said 

lOt? 

.    I  don't  know. 

,  Now,  when  in  the  afternoon  was  it —  if  it  was  in  the  afternoon — 
Mr.  Wildt  was  brought  into  court  by  the  sheriff? 
,  I  think  he  made  the  order  for  the  sheriff  to  go  and  get  him  iust 
fore  dinner,  and  when  we  were  going  down  to  dinner  we  met  the  sher- 
'coming  back  with  him;  the  matter  was  taken  up  immediately  after 
ler  but  at  what  time  I  do  not  recollect;  perhaps  naif  past  one  or  two 
llock. 

Was  there  any  other  business  bsfore  you  took  that  up  ? 

I  don't  remember  of  anything  but  there  might  have  been. 

Did  the  court  open  in  time  ? 

I  dont  remember  about  that. 

Who  where  present  there  in  court  when  court  opened  ? 
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Q.    Did  he  sucffest  to  Kim  any  way  to  get  out  of  it? 

A.  Yes:  he  tola  him  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  bad  scrape,  or  lu 
^uage  to  tnat  effect,  and  he  would  have  to  send  for  John  Lind  to  g^ 
him  out,  and  some  one  did  go  down  after  Mr.  Lind,  and  Mr.  Lind  lil 
not  there,  but  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Lind's  partner  came  up  anil  made  i 
sort  of  affidavit, — I  think  he  presented  it  to  the  court, — an  affidain 
showing  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  made  some  kind  of  setlk 
ment  in  regard  to  their  property.  The  Judge  then  revoked  and  mad 
another  oraer  that  he  have,  I  think,  thirty  days, — some  additional  timi 
to  pay  this  amount,  and  in  case  of  a  default,  he  would  be  adjudged  jl 
cotrtempt,  and  have  to  pay  $500  fine,  and  in  that  manner  it  was  lefi. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  other  places  in  N8( 
Ulm  Other  than  those  you  have  enumerated? 

A.  I  think  I  did  once,  but  it  was  none  of  those  stated  in  the  Bp&i 
fication. 

Q.    There  is  none  at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  spoken -ol 

A.    Outside  of  New  Ulm,  do  you  say  ? 

Q.    Yes,  outside  of  New  Ulm. 

A.  I  think  I  recollect  of  one  outside  of  New  Ulm;  there  -naay 'finft 
been  others,  but  I  recollect  of  only  one  now. 

Q,    Where  was  that? 

A.    It  was  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 

A.    I  think  in  January,  1880,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  abovt^ttit 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  not  certain  as  to  the  dMe? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Powers.    Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  You  i)e(X)llect  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Caster  versfis '^Ocisler  Is 
New  Ulm  ?      » 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was,  it  was  not  exactly  a  trial  either;  tiM 
was  an  order  to  show  cause.  There  was  a  trial,  but  I  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  trial,  and  he  was  not  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  toB 
trial,  but  there  was  an  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  Ad- 
judged guilty  of  contemjit  in  failing  to  pay  suit  money. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  showing  his  intoxication  thete? 

A,  I  was  not  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  N^^h 
hart  were;  but  they  got  the  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should  notfce 
judged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  Mr.  Newhart  asked  me  to  go  up  and  M 
to  it;  and  I  drew  up  an  answer  for  the  defendant,  stating  that  he  had  dQ 
property,  and  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  court  house.  The  order  viB 
made  returnable  at  the  court  house,  and  it  was  a  very  hot  day;  and  I 
think  when  we  got  there  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  would  stop  at 
the  steps.  It  was  extremely  hot  in  the  court  house,  and  the  jud^— I 
have  forgotten  whether  I  got  there  first  or  he — but  he  was  very  drsiik 

Q.    What  took  place  there  ? 

A.  Well,  when  we  first  met  there;  when  we  first  got  there,  he  said,— 
the  defendant's  name  was  John  B.  Coster, — "  John,  you  ought  to  treat,** 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  Coster  said,  "  I  can't,  Judge,  I  haveoH 
got  any  money."  The  Judge  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  fifty  cents  tod 
gave  it  to  Coster  and  told  him  to  go  down  and  get  some  beer,  and  he 
went  down  and  got  it  and  brought  it  up.    I  dUmaSi  eome  of  it>  udH 
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fudge  drunk  some,  a&d  Coster  drank  some,  and  Mr.  KnhlByin  waatbete 
Mr.  Eckstein  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.    And  you  drank  the  beer  there,  before  the  case  was  deierminedi  or 
ing  the  determination  of  it? 

A.    Well,  before  it  was  determined, — I  think  before  anything  was 

'  ~  in  regard  to  the  case.     I  read  the  affidavit,  and  tried  to  read  some 

ithoritieB.    I  had  an  authority,  I  think,  in  Wait's  Pi'actice,  showing 

it  an  inability  to  comply  witn  the  order  of  the  court  was  sufficient 
^use  for  not  complying  with  it,  but  the  court  would  not  listen  to  it, 

id  kept  telling  the  defendant:  "I've  got  to  lock  you  up,  John  ;  I  ana 

)rry,  John,  sorry.    We're  old  friends,  but  I've  got  to  lock  you  up  ; " 

id  Eckstein  was  acting  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  he  told  Eckstein  to  lock 

im  up  several  times.     Mr.  Kuhlman  became  discouraged,  he  was  the 

^Itomey  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  left,  and  then  soon  afterwards  we  all 

^ft.    We  didn't  make  any  order  in  the  case  at  all,  and  we  all  went 
ly. 

Q.    Why  wasn't  it  disposed  of? 

A.    Well,  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order  about  it.    He  kept 

Iking  to  him  in  this  way, — ^how  sorry  he  was  he  had  to  lock  him  up. 

Q.    And  the  court  was  adjourned  without  any  further  action? 

A.    There  was  no  adjournment ;  we  went  away. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Is  there  any  more  with  this  witness   upon  any 
Ifications  or  charges,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    When  we  get  through  we  will  let  you  know.* 

[ou  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  decline  to  examine  the  witness  until  they  get 

irough  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  need  not  cross-examine  if  you  do  not  urant 
We  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
>w  when  they  get  through. 

The  President  i>ro  tern.    As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Dunn,  a  party  is 

mnd  to  exhaust  nis  witness  before  he  turns  him  over  to  the  other 
ty. 
Ir.  Manager  Dunn.    Very  true,  and  the  case  was  being  tried  in  that 

IV.  While  Governor  Gilman  was  in  the  chair  I  examined  the  witness 
npon'one  point  and  I  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  other  articles,  and  the 
enair  suggested  that  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  upon  that 
article  should  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  evidence  together,  and  at  the 
snggestion  of  the  president  that  course  was  adopted.  We  have  finished 
the  examination  upon  article  eighteen,  and  if  they  want  to  examine  the 
witness  he  is  at  their  disposal. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  You  say  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
directed  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  to  the  lurea- 
ent  time.    If  I  am  wrong  the  President  is  here  and  will  correct  me. 

The  Pjubsidknt,  pro  tem.    Then  we  will  follow  the  same  rule. 

cross-examination. 

By  Mr..  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  the  last  May  term  of  Brown  county,  188;l,  ijomsdea- 
ced  in  the  forenocoi  pf  the  17th  ? 
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A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    What  was  the  first  case  called? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.    There  was  no  grand  jury  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  The  Judge  drove  right  to  the  court  house  and  commenced  ih 
trial  of  the  case  after  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar. 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  all  through  that  trial  the  Judge  was  intoxl 
cated? 

A.    All  through  that  trial  and  all  through  that  term. 

Q.    All  the  way  throuffh  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    JMoming,  noon  and  night  it  was  the  same  thing? 

Q.  I  don't  say  that  there  was  the  same  degree  of  intoxication  all  tb 
time;  but  I  think  he  was  intoxicated  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  was  he  when  he  came  ?  ! 

.    A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Was  he  very  much  intoxicated  then,  or  very  little  intoxicated  f  i 

A.  Well,  he  was  more  than  a  very  little,  but  not  so  much  intoxicated 
as  he  was  at  some  other  time. 

Q.  What  was  that  testimony — ^were  you  there  for  the  plaintiff  in  thil 
case?  I 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    In  Howard  vs.  Marderfeldt?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  were  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant? 

A.    Mr.  Jones,  of  Rochester. 

Q.     R.  A.  Jones?  I 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Brownell  of  Waseca,  or  Minneapolis,  or  both. 

Q.    Mr.  Lewis  Brownell  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.    You  were  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  case  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  grain  that 
been  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff? 

A.    Grain  ?  i 

Q.    Yes;  wasn't  it  for  grain  ?    A.    No,  sir;  a  stock  of  goods. 

Q.  That  was  levied  upon  by  the  sheriff,  the  defendant  in  the  actioii^ 
John  Manderfeldt? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  the  property  of  whom  ? 

A.    As  the  property  of  John  F.  Whiting,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    This  Howard  claimed  to  own  the  property  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  what  way  did  he  claim  to  hold  it  ? 

A.     He  claimed  to  have  bought  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  there  of  the  good  faith  of  the  transactioni 
was  there  not?  j 

A.    Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.    Of  the  change  of  possession?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  continued  change  of 
sion  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  raised  there  in  regard  to  tht 
delivery.  The  evidenc3  was  all  one  way,  I  think,  at  that  time,  on  thai 
trial. 

Q.    What  was  the  question  then  ? 

A.    The  question  was  as  to  whether  it  was  fraudulent. 
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I  Q.  Whether  it  was  fraudulent  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  a  contin* 
ued  change  of  possession,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Not  necessarily  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  transferred  for  the' 
pnrpoee  of  defrauding  creditors. 

I  Q.  Didnt  the  fact  of  the  continued  remaining  in  possession,  or  a  want 
ilf  continued  remaining  in  possession,  enter  into  the  case  at  all  at  the 
kime? 

I   A.    I  dont  know  but  that  may  have  been  an  issue,  but  my  recoUec- 
iBon  18  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  that  point.     Certainly  there  had 
iiot  been  at  that  time,  because  Howard  was  on  the  stand. 
'   Q.    What    was   the  evidence    that    you  were  introducing  at    the 
fime  the  court  interrupted  you  ? 

I  A.  The  evidence  was  that  Mr.  Howard  bought  the  goods,  and  took 
immediate  possession. 

'  Q.  Was  that  the  evidence  that  was  being  brought  in  when  he  made 
Ihat  remark  ? 

A.  That  was  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  made  that  remark 
[vhile  he  was  being  examined. 

j  Q.    While  he  was  being  cross-examined  ur  examined  on  the  direct? 
I   A.    I  think  it  was  the  direct;  I  was  questioning  the  witness  myself. 
|ll might  possibly  have  been  the  re-direct  examination,  but  I  think  it 
^  on  the  direct.     I  know  that  I  was  questioning  him. 
i    Q.    And  he  said  what? 

I  A.  If  I  hadn't  any  evidence  to  disprove  that  evidence  he  could  save 
^  county  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

!  Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  his  testimony  it  appeared  there  had  been  no 
leontinued  change  of  possession  ?    A.     I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  there  was  ? 

A.  I  would  not  swear  what  the  evidence  was,  but  my  recollection  is 
^  there  was  at  that  time  no  dispute  about  his  taking  immediate 
yoesession. 

Q.    The  jury  went  out  at  five  o'clock,  did  it  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  it  went  out;  the  last  part  of  the  afternoon 
or  CYening. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  time,  and  during  the  time  when  did  the  trial 
commence? 

A.  It  commenced — ^well,  we  impanelled  the  jury  that  forenoon  after 
the  Judge  got  there.  He  got  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  My  recollection 
IB,  at  least,  that  we  impanelled  the  jury  but  did  not  introduce  any  evi- 
icDce  until  the  afternoon. 

Q.    After  the  jury  were  impanelled,  what  did  he  say  to  them? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anytning  about  it. 

Q.    Didn't  he  give  them  the  usual  charge  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it,  but  presume  he  did.  I  don't 
lemember  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  the  trial  proceed  straight  in  every  way,  except  the  inter- 
ruptions that  you  now  speak  of? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  trial  was  veiy  irregular;  but  I  cannot  specify 
sny  instances. 

Q-  You  cannot  specify  any  instances  in  which  it  was  irregular,  except 
ttat? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.  When  the  jury  was  called  were  not  challenges  interposed  for  actual 
tnas,  implied  bias^  disqualification,  etc.  ? 
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taken  his  receipt;  had  filed  a  bond,  I  think,  in  proper  shape  and  in  due 
form  of  law,  but  had  not  yet  taken  out  his  license. 

Q.     Hadn't  got  his  license  allowed  by  the  board? 

A.  No,  sir;  and  it  was  a  misapprehension  of  the  fact  on  my  part,  or 
rather  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jury,  that  caused  his  indictment;  and  in 
the  other  case  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the  sale  of  liquor  by  a  druggist  to 
a  person  claiming  to  want  to  use  it  for  medicinal  purposes.  He  had  also 
made  an  application  to  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
asking  for  a  license  to  retail  liquor,  and  the  commissioner  told  him  it 
was  not  necessary.  There  was  but  one  sale,  and  there  was  no  pretense 
made  on  the  part  of  any  one  that  he  ever  sold  other  than  this  time. 

Q.  That  first  case  you  noUe  prossed  on  your  own  motion,  and  asked 
leave  of  the  ^urt — stated  the  facts  to  the  court — to  nolle  pros  it,  did  you 
not, — in  that  ojise  where  the  man  had  paid  in  his  money  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  some  conversation  between  myself,  Mr.  Lind 
and  Judge  Cox,  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  consented  to  move  to  dis- 
miss the  action. 

Q.     At  Mr.  Lind's  request? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  at  Mr.  Lind's  request,  particularly;  I  believe  that 
Judge  Cox  was  the  first  one  that  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Q.     And  he  then  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  matter,  did  he? 

A.  He  called  me  up  to  his  desk,  and  the  matter  was  talked  over 
there  informally  between  us,  and  I  consented  to  noUe  pros  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

(1*0  witness.)     Neither  one  of  those  cases  had  been  called  to  trial? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  indictments  that  you  speak  of  that  the 
Judge  was  talking  about,  Peter  Berndigen  being  one  of  them — those  had 
been  found  that  same  term,  had  they  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  your  witnesses  there  before  the  grand  jury? 

A.     I  did;  that  is,  I  had  a  witness  there. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  through  with  the  grand  jury,  you  discharged 
the  witnesses  and  sent  them  home  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Didn't  you  send  them  home?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  you  allow  them  to  go  home? 

A.     I  didn't  interfere  with  it. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  to  it  that  they  were  there  ? 

A.     Well,  perhaps  I  could  give  you  an  answer— 

Q.     Well,  I  just  simply  ask  you  whether  you  requested  them  to  stay? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  But  I  wish  to  state  in  this  connection,  that 
on  Thursday,  I  met  Judge  Cox  on  the  street,  and  he  asked  me  whether 
the  grand  jury  were  through  their  business,  or  if  there  was  any  likelv- 
hood  of  their  getting  through  in  a  short  time.  I  told  him  that  there 
was  not  much  appearance  of  it.  They  seemed  to  be  whittling  away  at 
business  all  the  time,  that  they  had  considerable  business  l:>efore  them. 

Q.     Well,  I  don't  care  anything  about  that. 

A.     Well,  I  do.     I  want  to  make  an  explanation. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  not  asked  you  anything  about  the  grand  jury  and 
all  that. 

Witness  (continuing.)  And  Judge  Cox  stated  to  me  that  unless  that 
grand  jury  came  in  by  Thursday  evening,  or  by  Friday  morning,  that 
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I  If.  IkiAmm  ilM-preper  time  to  ^op^  eottrt,  was  it  noi ;  ttietki^'iki# 
^  always  set  for  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 
A.   That  is  the  time  that  the  jury  are  etisamoxidd.    JJj^hBB  ahmys 

need  the  term  earlier  than  that, — nine  o'clock. 
Q.   But  thai  is  ihe  time  the  jury  were  «mmiEioiDed. 
A-    Yes,  sir. 

^  Now,  did  y$<Mi  ev«r  know  him  to  open  a  tenaa  en  the  SanA  d»ff  at 
le  o'clock  ? 

A.    I  think  so;    he    commenced    earlier  than  judges  usually  do. 
iddn%  say  positively;  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  does. 
Q.    Isnt  it  usually  his  habit  to  inquire  when  the  venire  is  made  J^ 
fatrnable  and  then  go  into  court  on  the  hour  ? 

r  A.    I  don't  remember  of  ever  hearing  him  inquire  wh^  ,the  venire 
«B8  returnable. 
•%   Have  you  ever 'known  him  to  go  into  court  and  coxnmenfie  co^^rt 

ire  the  venire  was  returnable  ? 
4.   I  think  I  have  heard  him  begin  the  preliminary  oaU  of  Ihe  .<ial- 

Q.    Are  you  certain  of  it? 

A.   I  am  momUy  certain;  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  could  not  be  mis- 

WK%Mm 

Q.    You  say  he  drove  up  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp;  didn^  ^  jboitbe 

~  but  diove  up  sharp  (to  the  court  houae  ? 
A*    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  stepped  right  out  of  the  buggy. aod  went;in.apd  Of)eilf9id 

• 

A.  There  was  no  court  in  seasion  ;  he  went  up  the«(airway. 

Q.  Went  up  into  the  court  room  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  opened  court  immediately  after  ooming. there? 

A.  Soon  after;  yes,  sir.  • 

-Q.  He  did  hot  go  a  way  from  there  after  he  Qame  in  until  hecfi^Otfd 

;  didnt  go  down  and  drink  any  ? 

A.  I  didn't  notice  that  he  did. 

Q-  What  did  he  do  when  he  opened  court? 

A.  I  think  he  went  through  the  preliminary  call  of  the  x^^lendar. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  thing?    A.    I  think  it  was. 

4i.  The  court  was  first  opened  ? 

A.  Why,  he  gave  the  sheriff  direction  to  open  court. 

Q.  Made  a  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  and  th^i  took  up  this 
iPse? 

A  Y^jgir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  hair,  that.day  ? 
A.   Ldont  recollect  that  I  did. 
Q.   Notice  anything  about  his  eyes  ? 
A.  That  evening  I  noticed  about  his  eyes. 
Q.  Wearetalking  now  about  the  morning.    Did  you  notice  any* 
flung  about  his-  eyes  in  the  morning  ? 
A.   I  dont  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.   Did  you  notice  anythii^  about'his  feoeg^ieially  ? 
A.   He  appeared  as  a  man  is  when  intoxicated. 
Q.   How  is  that  ?    A.    I  cannot-  describe  it. 
Q.  Wash^red  or  flushed  in  the  face? 
A.   He  mi^t  have  been  a  httle;  I  cannot  describe  it. 
4).  )MiaBg^«aeept;WehaB^.woaldb»aui8edby^^  maadiivifig  d0wn 
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county,  that  was  since  1874, — where  the   court  had  proceeded  with  the 
trial  of  indictments  that  had  been  found  at  the  same  term  of  court 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  whenever  the  defendant  has  been  ready,  and 
demanded  a  trial,  that  it  has  always  been  proceeded  with  at  the  same 
term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  can't  state  that  it  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  whenever  it  has  been 
done,  the  court  has  never  refused  the  party  the  right  to  trial  ? 

A.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  never  tried  an  indict- 
ment at  the  same  term  of  court  it  was  found. 

Q.  When  they  have  not  been  tried,  it  has  been  because  the  defen- 
dant has  not  demanded  an  immediate  trial,  but  has  demanded  time,  has 
it  not? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  state  what  was  the  reason.  I  know  they  were  not 
tried. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  to  state,  if  any  case  has  ever  happened  in  your 
experience  in  Renville  county,  in  which  the  defendant  has  demandedan 
immediate  trial,  in  which  the  court  has  refused  it  to  him. 

A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  recollect  of.  They  did  not  demand  it  in  this 
caae  until  they  ascertained  the  fact  that  I  was  not  willing  to  go  ahead. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  when  he  demanded  the  trial,  the  Judge  told 
you  that  he  could  not  refuse  them  to  go  to  trial  there;  that  they  had  the 
constitutional  right  to  be  tried  at  that  term,  did  he  not;  and  ordered  you 
to  send  for  your  witnesses  right  off? 

A.  I  believe  he  stated  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial  under 
the  constitution. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  send  for  your  witnesses  immediately,  and  have 
them  in  readiness  as  soon  as  possible,  did  he  not? 

A.  Well,  no.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Peter 
Berndigen  the  court  asked  me  if  I  authorized  the  witness  to  go  away. 
I  think  it  was  in  that  case,  I  am  not  positive;  I  am  almost  positive  that 
it  was  in  that  case.  I  told  the  court  that  I  did  not,  but  explained  to 
him  as  I  have  done  here  to-day  on  the  witness  stand,  that  I  told  him  in 
all  probability  the  court  would  adjourn,  but  that  he  would  have  to  take 
his  own  chances  on  going  away.  The  court  then  requested  me  to  draw 
up  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  and  he  would  sign  a  bench  warrant  and 
have  him  arrested.  I  refused  to  draw  the  affidavit  and  the  court  I  be^ 
lieve,  ordered  a  bench  warrant  to  issue  and  afterwards  rescinded  the 
order  and  then  proceeded  to  discharge  the  defendant  on  his  own  recogni- 
zance. 

Q.     Did  he  not  send  an  officer  after  that  witness. 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Was  he  not  brought  back  there?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  case  was  it  that  an  officer  was  sent  over  and  a  party 
brought  back  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against 
O'Connell. 

Q.  That  is  another  case  in  which  your  witness  had  been  allowed  to 
go  home. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  that  come  up  before  the  Berndigen  case? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  this  time  when  he  told  Mr.  Berndigen  that  he  could  give 
his  own  recogeizance  was  after  it  had  been  agreed  between  you  to  let 
the  matter  go  over,  was  it  not  ? 
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Q.    Hen  at  the  other  times  he  was  not  very  drunk? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  very  drunk,  but  not  excessively  drunk. 

Q.    Now,  there  was  no  impediment  in  his  speech  during  the  balance 
■  rf  the  day,  was  there  ? 

A.    I  didn't  notice  anything  of  it  particularly. 

Q.    But  in  the  evening  you  noted  tnat  he  did  not  talk  distinctly,  and 
^liis  lower  jaw  dropped  down, 

A.    Yes,  sir;  and  his  mouth  was  open,  or  partially  open. 

Q.    And  his  face  looked  ^^  stolid, ''  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.    I  cant  describe  it, — ^no  expression  in  his  face. 

Q.    As  if  the  man  had  been  taking  narcotics,  or  morphine? 

A.    I  dent  know  much  about  the  effect  of  a  narcotic,  or  morphine; 
.dont  know  much  about  that. 

Q.    And  he  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  morphine  or  of  a 
I  Bflrcotic  at  that  time  ? 
I    A.    He  may  have  been. 

Q.    What  aid  he  do  when  he  came  in  there  that  evening  at  9  o'clock? 

A.    He  received  the  verdict.    I  then  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

Q.    Wasn't  he  there  before  theiury  came  in? 

A.    I  think  the  jury  came  in  when  I  got  there. 

Q.    And  he  was  in  there  a  little  before?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  in  there  half  an  hour  before  you 
jot  there? 

A.    No,  sir  j  he  was  in  there  before  me. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  that  the  court  was  adjourned  until  half-past 
eght? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  adjourned  until  any  definite 
time. 

Q.    When  the  jury  came  in  what  did  he  do  or  say  ? 

A-  I  can't  recollect  his  language  in  receiving  the  verdict.  I  recollect 
when  the  verdict  was  rendered  I  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings, 
Mr.  Jones  was  there  and  consented  to  let  me  have  as  much  time  as 

wanted  and  Judge  Cox  hesitated  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  motion 
light  then  for  a  new  trial.  He  said,  ^^  Make  a  motion  right  now  for  a 
Snev  trial,  and  I  will  decide  it  in  a  minute." 

Q.    The  jury  beat  you,  didn't  it  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  did  the  .fudge  say  anything,  make  any  remarks  about  the 
Teidict,  or  say  anything  to  the  jury  at  all. 
'    A.    I  can't  recollect  distinctly  about  that. 

Q.    How  was  it  about  giving  you  time  for  a  stay,  did  he?  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  suggested  that  you  make  it  on  the  court's  minutes.    Wasn't 
:  that  what  he  said? 

A.    He  said,  "  Make  the  motion  right  now,  Mr.  Webber,  and  I  will 
decide  it  in  a  minute."    That  is  his  language  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 
it    Mr.  Jones  then  suggested  to  me  that,  considering  the  condition  the 
Judge  was  in,  I  would  not  present  it  to-night.    He  would  give  me  any 
:  linie  I  wanted,  and  he  would  present  it  in  the  morning. 

Q.    You  are  certain  about  that.    A.    I  am  perfectly. 

Q.    The  order  was  not  entered  that  evening  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I.  know  of.    I  made  the  motion  the  next  day,  I 
know. 

Q.    The  next  day  were  you  in  court  ?    A.    Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

(^    Was  the  case  tried  ? 

'  ji.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  was  a  case  tried  in  which  I  was  not  inter- 
55 
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ested, — an  appeal — ^I  don't  know  much  about  it.    I  guess  I  was  in 
a  few  minutes,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  the  trial  of  it. 

Q.    Were  you  interested  in  the  case  of  Charles  Hughes  against  Ch 
McCarthy  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.    Were  you  in  there  when  that  case  was  brought  up  in  the  momi 

A.    The  Hughes  case  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    I  don^t  think  I  was;  all  I  remember  about  that  case  was,  that 
knew  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  remembered  of  being  in  there  and  h 
ing  part  of  his  examination,  old  Mr.  Lind;  I  may  have  been  in  thei 
otner  times,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it;  I  wasn't  interes 
in  it,  and  didn't  care  about  it. 

Q,  Aren't  you  mistaken;  didn't  the  case  go  to  the  foot  of  the  cal 
dar  on  a  motion  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  about  that;  I  was  in  there  part  of  the  time  d 
ihg  the  trial  of  that  case,  but  when  it  was  tried  I  don't  remember, 
don't  think  it  did  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  but  I  may  be  mistak* 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  the  plaintiff  asked  leave  to  amend 
complaint  in  it  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  case  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  granted  on  condition  that  it  would  go  to  the 
of  the  calendar  ? 

A.    No,  I  may  have  been  there,  but  T  don't  remember  if  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  August  Hartman  against  J 
Lee  and  Charles  Berg  ? 

A.    No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  case  of  John  Youngman  against  Jol 
Lind? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.    Were  you  present  during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.    What  case  ? 

Q.  The  case  of  John  Youngman  against  John  Lind  ?  Mr.  8om 
villeand  Thompson  tried  that? 

A.  I  think  I  am  mistaken,  I  think  that  was  the  case  that  I  refe 
when  I  was  present.  I  think  I  was  present  when  the  case  was  tried 
that  I  heard  the  testimony  of  old  Mr.  Lind.     I  think  that  was  the 

Q.  You  say  he  was  dnink  all  through  that  term,  he  was  dr 
during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  particularly;  I  remember 
being  in  there  once  when  that  case  was  on. 

Q.    Then  you  wouldn't  swear  that  on  the  second  day  he  was  dnini 

A.     I  will  swear  that  whenever  I  saw  him  he  appeared  to  be 
I  don't  remenber  very  much  about  it. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  drunk  every  day  ? 

A.    I  was  in  the  court  room  every  day. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  that  when  you  were  in  the  court  to6xb 
heard  old  Mr.  Lind  testify,  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  him  at  that  time  particularly. 
'  Q.    Well,  you   have  SAVorn  that  he  was  drunk  every  day  during 
term;  and  also,  that  you  were  present  in  the  court  room  when  that 
was  in  progress,  and  old  Mr.  Lind  was  testifying,  now,  could  you  hi 
come  into  the  court  room  and  not  have  seen  him  and  noticed 
knowing  as  you  did,  as  you  daini  here^  that  he  bad*  been  drinjting^i 
day  before? 
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A.    I  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  a  particle  of  attention  to  see  whether  he  was 
drunk  or  not  ? 

A.  I  was  interested  in  my  other  cases  and  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
that  case  at  all. 

Q.    Or  paying  any  attention  to  the  judge  at  all  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  that  I  can. 

Q.    So  that  you  can't  swear  that  he  was  drunk  the  second  day  of  the 
;  term,  can  you  ? 

A.    No;  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  Henry  Meyer  against  the  New 
Ulm  Sugar  factory  Company  ? 

A.    I  was  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  case  came  on  earlier  than  you  had  expected 
H  on  the  calendar,  on  the  ground  that  this  case  of  Hughes  against  Mc- 
Oarthy,  which  you  had  supposed  to  be  a  lengthy  case  was  not  disposed 
of? 

A.    That  what  case  came  on  earlier  ? 

Q.  That  Myers  against  the  Sugar  Company  came  up  earlier  than 
you  had  expected  it  would  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  it  did,  but  it  was  not  tried. 
^    Q.    Who  were  you  attorney  for? 

A.    I  was  for  defendant,  the  Sugar  Company. 

Q.    Who  was  the  attorney  for  the  other  side  ? 

A.    Mr.  Lind. 

Q.    Isnt  it  a  fact  that  it  was  not  before  Thursday  morning,  on  the 
,  third  day,  that  you  made  application  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt,  and  that  was  the  time  when  it  was 
ted  and  an  order  and  a  time  fixed  for  some  future  action,  in  St. 

:er? 

A.    I  made  application  immediately  after  the  jury   came  in  and  the 
,  icene  took  place  at  the  time  I  have  described.     I  think  he  renewed  it 
neit  day,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    You  are  not  positive  whether  it  was  the  next  day  or  the.  day 
liter  that  you  secured  your  application? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  in  the  afternoon  when  that  case  of  Henry 
Merer,  the  Meyer  case,  was  called  up,  whether  or  not  you  were  not 
in  the  court  room,  then  ? 

A.    I  was;  yes. 

Q.    Was  the  Judge  then  drunk  or  sober? 

A.  I  don't  recollect,  particularly  about  it.  Mr.  Lind  and  I  had  a 
conversation  and  agreed  to  continue  the  case  and  when  it  was  called  up 
It  was  continued. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  jury  calender  was  disposed  of,  the  jury  was  dis- 
charged, was  it  not? 

A.  Well,  I  tried  only  one  jury  case;  I  don't  think  I  was  there  when 
the  jurv  was  discharged  or  when  they  came  in  on  any  other  case;  I 
think  ttat  there  was  only  one  other  jury  case  tried,  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken about  that.  "  ^ 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court,  upon  convening  in  the  morning  at 
Ittlf  past  eight,  discharged  the  jury,  did  it  not? 

A.    I  cannot  now  recollect. 

^.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  Wildt,  of  Sleepy  Eye  Lake, 
nmX  3.  W.  McCormick  ? 

I 
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that  there  was  some  attempt  to  circulate  liquor  in  the  room,  and  we 
went  out  and  went  down  to  a  restaurant,  and  after  we  went  in  there  we 
heard  the  respondent  and  others  coming  on  the  sidewalk,  we  could  tell 
them  by  their  voices,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  McGrowan  that  we  go 
behind  the  curtain  so  that  we  would  not  be  seen,  and  we  did  so. 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  needn't  mind  about  stating  that,  you  know 
Mr.  Miller,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  give  evidence  of  conversation  between 
you  and  Mr.  McGowan,  I  asked  you  simply  what  times  you  saw  him 
that  evening. 

A.     Well  those  were  the  times  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  that  room  and  when  he  went  out  on  the  aide- 
walk:     Do  you  know  where  he  went  at  that  time? 

A.     He  went  into  the  restaurant. 

Q.     The  Judge  went  into  the  restaurant? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  after  the  card  party  had  broken  up,  was  it? 

A.     I  presume  it  was. 

Q.     Were  they  along  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes  sir,  there  were  several  with  him. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  went  from  there  ? 

A.     I  do  not,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  went  back  to  the  hotd. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  he  went  up  there  to  look  after  that  jury; 
to  give  an  additional  charge  to  the  jury? 

A.     It  was  before. 

Q.    The  charge  was  given  afterwards  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  him  any  more  than  twice 
that  evening,  at  the  room  in  the  restaurant? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing  him  at  any  other  time,  excepting  in  tiie 
court  room. 

Q.     Did  you  sqc  him  in  the  court  room  when  he  came  there  finally? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Now,  at  which  of  those  occasions  was  it  that  he  was  drunk? 

A.  I  testify  in  regard  to  his  condition  at  the  time  he  went  to  the 
court  room. 

Q.     Do  you  know  who  went  with  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not;  that  is,  I  don't  know  who  walked  with  him  to  the  court 
room.     I  know  he  was  there  in  the  court  room  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  some  of  the  card  party  that  walked  up  to  the 
court  room  with  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  at  the  time  that  you  walked  up  to  the  court  room 
that  you  thought  he  was  drunk,  was  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  was  when  he  was  in  the  court  room.  I  didn't  see  him 
until  after  he  got  into  the  court  room. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  him  read  his  additional  charge  to  the  jury, 
or  that  portion  of  his  charge  upon  which  they  desired  further  instruc- 
tions ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Did  you  stay  there  any  longer? 

A.     I  might  have  been  there  a  moment  or  two  after  the  jury  went  out 

Q.     Mr.  McGowan  was  there,  too,  was  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

Q.    He  did  not  go  up  there  with  you  ? 
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Q.  •  That  was  at  yonr  request  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  thiak  not  at  my  request.    I  called  up  the  case. 

Q-    Didn't  you  suggest  it?    A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.    Didnt  care  whether  he  came  over  there  or  not? 

A.  I  wanted  my  money  and  I  wanted  her  to  have  her  mopey;  I 
didn't  care  whether  he  was  there,  or  not. 

Q.    Nothing  could  have  been  done  without  him? 

A.  I  suppose  it  was  entirely  proper  for  the  court  to  order  him  to  be 
•nested  and  punished  for  contempt,  for  failing  to  obey  the  order. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Webber,  do  you  really  mean  to  be  understood  that  you 
NiioDght  the  Judge  could  order  that  man  in  his  absence  to  go  to  jail — 
make  an  order  recommitting  him  to  jail  in  his  absence — upon  having 
isoed  an  order  for  him  to  show  cause? 

A.  I  never  looked  up  particularly  to  see  ;  it  is  rather  my  impression 
^t  he  might  have  done  so. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  necessary  under  our  statute  to  bring  the  party  in 
^hen  he  fails  to  appear  under  a  warrant  and  then  to  adjudge  upon  him  ? 

A.    It  may  be  ;  I  never  looked  it  up  I  guess. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  had  the  return  made  out  upon  the  order,  showing 
jioper  service  upon  him,  and  filed  that  in  the  court,  and  based  your 
tootioD  upon  that  to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  into  court? 

A.  I  had  had  the  return  on  it  made  out  and  the  sheriff  signed  it,  and 
1  think  that  it  was  in  court. 

[   Q.    Didn't  you  bring  it  into  court  and  upon  that  basis  move  the  court 
Iff  an  order  to  the  sheriff  to  bring  him  in  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  did,  but  I  might ;  I  wouldn't  say  positively. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  came  in  there  that  man  was  virtually  to  answer 
fcr  two  contempts,  was  he  not — for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  to 
fay  over  the  alimony,  and  for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  to 
iippear  there  and  show  cause  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that  I  am  sure.  He  was  simply  ordered 
|b  appear  there  and  he  didn't  appear  there. 

'  Q,    Didn't  the  Judge,  when  he  addressed  him,  call  his  attention  to 
fte  (act  that  he  had  at  first  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court  and  not 

E'  1  over  the  money  within  the  time  that  the  court  had  ordered,  and 
then  disobeyed*  the  order  of  the  court  to  come  into  court  to  show 
oraae  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  it? 

A.  I  don't  recollect.  There  was  a  very  great  deal  of  conversation 
ibcre ;  there  was  a  very  disorderly  proceeding  there. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  anything  of  the  kind  was  said 
«rnot? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  when  in  the  afternoon  was  it —  if  it  was  in  the  afternoon — 
flat  Mr.  Wildt  was  brought  into  court  by  the  sheriff? 

A  I  think  he  made  the  order  for  the  sheriff  to  go  and  get  him  iust 
kcfore  dinner,  and  when  we  were  going  down  to  dinner  we  met  the  sner- 
iff coming  back  with  him;  the  matter  was  taken  up  immediately  after 
Ifinner  but  at  what  time  I  do  not  recollect;  perhaps  half  past  one  or  two 
o'clock. 

(i.    Was  there  any  other  business  before  you  took  that  up  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  anything  but  there  might  have  been. 

Q.    Did  the  court  open  in  time  ? 

A.   I  dont  remember  about  that. 

Q.   Who  where  present  there  in  court  when  court  opened  ? 
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A.    Well,  I  could  not  say  when  court  opened  who  was  present- 
ing this  transaction  the  defendant  and  his  wife  and   Mr.  Snyder 
present  and  I  think  the  sheriff  was  present  and  probably  others  tl 
don't  remember.    Mr.  Snyder  acted  as  interpreter;  I  hardly  think 
was  there  when  the  case  was  first  called. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Joseph  Snyder  was  sent  for  ? 

A.    I  presume  he  might  have  been  sent  for  but  I  am  not  sure  now. 

Q.  Well;  what  was  the  first  thing  that  was  done  about  this  Wildt 
ter? 

A.    Well,  I  think  the  court  directed  the  interpreter  to  ask  the  del 
dant  why  he  had  not  complied  with  the  order,  or  something  of 
kind. 

Q.    With  what  order? 

A.     With  the  order  to  pay  over  the  money;  I  don't  remember; 
say  it  was  very  disorderly;  I  couldn't  attempt  to  give  the  conversal 
that  took  place  there. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  first  attempted  to  get  along  without 
interpreter  ? 

A.    I  think  not;  because  he  can't  speak  a  word  of  English;   at 
I  never  heard  him. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  this  interpreter  was  sent  for  after  Judge 
sent  down  town  to  get  a  lawyer? 

A.     No,  I  think  not;  because  I  think  he  did  not  send  for  a   lawj 
until  he  had  made  his  order  for  the  payment  of  $1,250. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  state  just  what  Judge  Cox  said  when  he 
commenced  to  talk  to  him  ? 

A.  I  can't  do  it;  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  give  a  man's  precise 
guage  after  that  length  of  time,  and  especially  in  such  a  disorderly 
ceeding  as  that  was. 

Q.     A  disorderly  proceeding? 

A.     Very  disorderly. 

Q.     What  did  the  disorder  consist  in  ? 

A.    The  disorder  consisted  in  the  Judge  and  the  defendant  and 
plaintiff  and  the  interpreter,  a  portion  of  the  time,  all  talking  at 
and  interrupting  each  other. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  very  frequent  where  vou  hold  court  wl 
there  are  Germans  who  don't  talk  English,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    To  some  extent. 

Q.    That  people  interfere  and  make  some  disturbance,  don't  they  ? 

A.    To  some  extent. 

Q.     Especially  if  they  are  a  little  excited  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  can't  state  the  proceedings,  or  ^ 
tempt  to  give  the  language  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.  Why,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  give  the  language  of  a  man  after 
months  or  more  than  that,  for  he  talked  so  much,  and  there  was  so  mi 
said  and  so  much  confusion.     I  couldn't  give  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  Judge  first  rebuke  the  defendant  because  he 
not  come  into  court  ?  J 

A.     I  don't  recollect.  J 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  he  reproached  him,  and  asked  III 
why  he  hadn't  paid  that  money?  J 

A.    This  is  my  recollection  the  first  he  said  to  bimi  but  perhapa  1 
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t  haTO  askc^  him  why  he  didn't  appear  in  court;.  I  don^t  remember. 
Then  what  excuse,  if  any,  did  this  man  give? 
A    Wdl,  I  don't  remember,  until  Mr.  Randall  came  and  made  his 
vit.    i  think  perhaps  he  did  give  some  excuse,  but  I  didnt  under- 
it 

Q.    You  don't  remember  that  he  gave  any  valid  excuse? 
\A.    No,  dont  remember. 

Q.    AVhat  was  done  after  the  court  had  quizzed  and  reproached  him, 
this  man  had  talked  back  to  the  court,  and  tried  to  explain  why  he 
[n*t come  in  or  pay  the  money  over? 
pA.    Why,  he  imposed  a  fine  of  $100;  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  amount. 
[  Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  before  the  Judge  said  anything  about  the  $100 
that  you  got  up  and  made  a  speech  to  the  court,  and  stated  that 
would  be  no  show  of  getting  him  to  pay  this  alimony  unless  the 
„   was  sent  to  iail,  and  earnest  measures  taken  in  the  matter. 
A.    I  dont  think  I  said  any  such  thing;  I  have  no  recollection* 
"it 

Q.    Will  you  swear  you  didn't? 

A.    I  won't  swear  positively;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  before  fining  him  this  $100  the  Judge  asked 
how  much  there  was  due  of  back  alimony,  and  if  there  was  any- 
due  as  attorney's  fees  ? 
L.    I  don't  know  whether  he  asked  me;  I  think  he  had  either  asked 
or  I  had  told  him  without  his  asking  me;  I  think  he  knew  it. 
Q.    He  wouldu't  know  it  unless  you  toW  him  certainly  ? 
A.    No,  I  don't  know  whether  he  asked  me;  I  told  him  but  whet;her 
in  response  to  his  question  or  whether  I  told  him  without  his 
I  do  not  remember. 

Now,  after  he  had  fined  him  the  $100  and  to  stand  committed — 
there  anything  else  besides  the  fine? 
A.    I  couldn't  give  you  the  form  of  the  order;  I  don't  think  it  Was  re- 

to  writing;  perhaps  it  was,  I  don't  know. 
Q.   That  order  was  reauced  to  writing,  you  say,  I  believe  ? 
*A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Were  all  the  other  orders  reduced  to  writing  ? 
A    I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.    But  this  one  you  think  was  reduced  to  writing? 
A    It  was  my  impression;  I  want  you  to  understand  distinctly  that 
wont  state  positively  in  regard  to  these  matters;  it  was  very  confused, 

I  can't  remember. 
Q.   Bat  your  best  recollection  is  that  the  first  order, — ^in  regard  to 
him  $100, — was  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Judge  ? 
No,  I  don't  think  the  Judge  reduced  it  to  writing;  perhaps  he 
I  think  it  was  the  clerk,  if  anybody. 
Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  clerk  you  have  got  up  there  isn't  able  to 
an  order  two  inches  long,  unless  somebody  aictates  it  to  him  and 
him,  and  ^et  it  correct? 
A.    I  think  it  is  not  a  fact;  I  think  he  is  a  very  competent  clerk.    Of 
any  complicated  order  he  would  not  be  able  to  make,  but  he 
lies  all  the  orders  that  are  made  during  court.    That  is,  all  the  orders 
it  are  made  on  the  minutes. 

Q.    Isnt  it  necessary  to  dictate  to  him  or  correct  his  minutes  for  him, 

it  is  anvthing  you  are  interested  in,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  done 

it,  or  do  you  rely  upon  him  if  he  has  a  long  order  given  byihe^ 
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A.    If  it  18  a  long  order  perhaps  I  should  assist  him,  in  a  caA  of  .nl 
owil"  I 

Q.    Did  you  assist  him  in  that  case?  I 

A.    I  don't  recollect  that  I  did.  I 

Q.    This  would  not  be  a  very  short  order,  would  it,  with  all  ihsM 
things  in  it?  .  I 

A.    He  made  separate  orders;  I  think  they  were  short  orders. 

Q.    Did  the  Judge  tell  the  clerk,  "  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  an  order,"  so 
so,  or  did  he  simply  say  to  the  man,  "  I  will  fine  you  a  hundred  d 
lars?" 

A.    My  recollection  is  that  he  told  the  interpreter  to  tell  the  defen 
that  he  fined  him  so  and  so. 

Q.    That  he  fined  him  first  a  hundred  dollars  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  is  what  he  told  him  in  the  first  instance?    A.    Yes,  dr.     i 

Q.    You  have  no  recollection  o  f  his  telling  the  clerk  to  enter  an  on|| 
imposing  a  fine  for  a  hundred  dollars  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.  Now,  afterwards,  when  you  interfered,  was  it  not  in  this 
After  he  had  told  the  interpreter  that  thing,  did  you  not  say  that  y 
didn't  think  that  that  would  help  the  case  any  to  fine  him  a  h 
dred  dollars,  because  you  didn't  think  that  would  bring  the  alimoi 
and  that  you  wanted  the  court,  to  change  that  language  to  make 
order  that  if  he  paid  it  within  a  certain  time  be  would  not  n 
to  pay  the  fine  for  contempt? 

A.    I  think  I  made  the  suggestion  myself  that  I  presumed  he  di 
understand  it.   When  these  papers  were  served  uponhim  I  was  info 
by  an  officer  that  a  part  of  the  papers  he  wouldn't  take,  but  laid 
on  the  table.     I  stated  to  the  court  that  perhaps  he  didn't  unde 
the  proceedings,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  plainti 
he  would  make  another  order  giving  him  time  to  pay. 

Q.    Now,  the  next  time  when  the  judge  said  he  would  fine  him  $! 
that  was  the  next  morning? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection;  yes. 

Q.    That  was  5one  in  the  same  way,  was  it  not — ^telling  the  interprqM 
to  tell  him  he  would  fine  him  $250? 

A.    That  was  the  way  with  all  of  them. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  that  he  ordered  the  clerk  to  enter  that? 

A.    No;  I  do  not. 

Q.    When  he  came  to  the  next  amount,  what  was  that? 

A.    I  think  $500. 

Q.    Now,  when  he  came  to  that,  he  was  telling  the  interpreter  he  wddN 
fine  him  up  to  $500?  j 

A.    They  were  all  given  in  substantially  the  same  way,  to  the  besli 
my  recollection.  | 

Q.    The  $1,250,  too?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    They  were  all  given  through  the  interpreter  to  the  man  and  nQi| 
of  them  directed  to  the  clerk  to  be  entered  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  recollect  of,  no. 

Q.    Have   you    ever  known  of  any  order  that  the  Judge  wi 
give  in  court  in  any  proceeding  like  this  unless  it  was  either  in  wri 
by  himself,  or  specifically  ordered  the  clerk  to  enter  such  and  such 
order? 

A.    I  have  no  recollection  about  it  at  all.    I  think  the  orders  in 
aue  generally  made  in  the  same  way  as  thie- 
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^   Q.    Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  other  order  haying  been  mode 
except  in  such  a  way?    When  he  makes  an  order  during  the  terms  of 
court,  will  he  not  say,  "  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  such  and  such  an  order  7  " 
A.    I  think  it  is  likely  he  does. 

Q.    Isn't  that  the  way  he  does  it  when  he  does  not  draw  them  off 
fldmself  and  hand  them  to  the  clerk  to  be  entered  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  saw  him  draw  one  and  hand  to  the 
^k  in  my  life;  perhaps  he  has. 

,    Q.    Now,  have  you  ever  heard  anybody  else  (any  other  Judge)  make 
joy  order,  upon  an  application  to  show  cause  why  a  person  should  not 
rfce  punished  for  contempt,  simply  by  a  verbal  address  to  the  party  ? 
A.    I  don't  remember  now. 
Q.    Without  ordering  an  entry  to  be  made  of  it  ? 
A.    I  don't  remember  now  whether  I  ever  heard  any  other  Judge  make 
pa  order  for  alimony  at  all. 

.  Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  at  this  time,  that  when  the  Judge  had  told  him 
be  should  fine  him  $100,  through  the  interpreter,  that  you  then  inter- 
■  and  told  the  Judge  that  what  you  were  after,  and  what  the  plaintiff 
after,  was  to  get  this  alimony;  and  that  you  thought  he  should  not 
fined,  if  he  would  furnish  that  within  a  certain  time? 
A.  I  was  after  the  alimony;  I  have  stated  what  I  said  to  the  Judge, 
as  I  remember  it,  three  or  four  times;  I  don't  say  that  I  gave  that 
;e  precisely;  I  might  be  mistaken — that  is  just  as  I  remember  it.- 
Q.  It  was  not  that  you  thought  the  prisoner  fared  badly  at  the  hands 
tiie  court  by  his  telling  him  that  he  would  fine  him  a  hundred  dol- 
that  that  was  an  excessive  amount  to  fine  him  for  not  paying  that  ? 
Ar    I  don't  think  it  was  very  excessive.     I  thought  he  oidn't  uniier- 

it,  I  am  satisfied  he  didn't. 
Q.    That  who  didn't  understand  it? 

A.    I  am   satisfied  that  the  defendant  didn'<t  understand  anything 
lut  the  judicial  proceedings  at  all. 

Q.    And  that  was  what  you  said  to  the  court;  that  all  the  plaintiff 
'  all  you  were  aft«r  was  to  have  this  alimony  paid  ? 
A.    I  presume  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  talk  about  fining  before  you  come 

ttie  final  order  of  $500,  was  all  between  the  court  and  the^  defendant, — 

n  the  part  of  the  court,  telling  the  defendant  what  he  could  do,  more 

the  purpose  of  scaring  him,  to  make  him  pay  the  amount  ? 

A.    I  didn't  so  understand  it.     The  order  was  made  substantially  in 

same  language  all  the  way  through  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
Q.    Well,  now,  was  there  anything  said  about  like  this:    "  I  can,  or  I 
"  or  I  may  fine  you  a  hundred  dollars,  $250, 1  may  fine  you  $500  or 
"I,"  and  tell  the  interpreter  to  tell  the  defendant  that  he  did  fine  him 
amounts? 
A    I  might  have  misunderstood  him  for  it  was  very  disorderly. 
Q.    You  might  have  misunderstood;  he  might  have  said  that  he 
Id  fine  him  so  and  so  ? 

A.    He  might;  I  might  have  misunderstood  him. 
Q.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  he  sent  that  man  down  town  to 
a  lawyer,  did  he  direct  him  to  get  any  particular  lawyer  at  all  ?  . 
A.    My  recollection  of  the  language  is  just  as  I  have  told  you,  he  told 
interpreter  to  tell  him  that  he  had  got  into  a  bad  scrape,  and 
would  have  to  send   to  John  Land   to  help  him  out,  or  language  to 
effect 
S6 
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*  Q.    That  he  had  better  send  for  John  to  help  him  olit.     A.     Yes. 
Q.    John  was  the  only  lawyer  there  besides  yourself  that  is  of  mucb 

account? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  am  of  very  much  account,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  lawyers  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  upon  your  examination  before  the  House  com* 
ihittee,  that  the  Judge  had  said  that  he  had  to  help  John  Land  out  ? 

A.    What  say? 

Q.  You  stated  did  you  not,  that  the  Judge  had  stated  that  he  had  to 
help  John  Lind  ? 

A.     Help  John  Lind  out?    Oh,  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.    You  didn't  say  that  ? 

A.  That  the  Judge  would  have  to  help  John  Lind  out  ?  Oh,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  mistaken,  there  is  no  such  testimony. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  understood  from  all  of  this  talk  that  the  court  directed  the  inr 
terpreter  to  say  to  this  defendant  was  with  a  view  to  get  him  to  fulffl 
his  obligation  towards  hie  wife  and  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  did  you  notf 

A,     I  have  given  the  language  substantially. 
'  Q.    That  was  what  you  understood  at  the  time  wasn't  it? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  what  my  understanding  was;  I  thought  he 
was  drunk  and  giving  very  irregular  orders,  that  is  all. 

Q.    That  is  to  say,  the  orders  as  you  have  described  them  here  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  Judge  told  him  he  had  better  go  down  and  ge| 
John  Lind  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape,  the  court  took  a  recess  for  an 
hour,  didn't  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  did  as  long '  as  that;  perhaps  it  did  after  John 
Lind  came  and  Mr.  Randall  did.  I  think  he  gave  Mr.  Randall  time  t(l 
draw  up  an  affidavit;  it  may  have  been  an  hour. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  meantime  you  and  Mr.  Randall  ^ot  together  didnii 
you,  and  had  got  up  a  contract  between  Wildt  and  his  wife  in  regard  to! 
the  payment  of  the  money  ? 

A.  No;  I  never  made  a  contract.  They  made  a  contract  between 
themselves  in»German;  I  couldn't  read  it;  they  explained  it  to  me  and! 
they  made  an  affidavit  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  contract,  and  I 
guess  he  attached  the  contract  to  it  to  show  his  excuse  for  not  comply^ 
ing  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Q,  Now  he  came  in  there  with  an  affidavit  trying  to  excuse  his  two 
contempts,  did  he  not? 

A.    There  was  nothing  said  about  two  contempts  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.    Now,  what  was  it  he  tried  to  excute? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  the  excuse  for  not  coming  inttf 
court;-  the  excuse  for  not  paying  the  alimony  was  that  they  had  entered 
into  this  contract  for  a  sort  of  division  of  the  property. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  affidavit  was  brought  in,  you  swore  Mrs.  Wildly 
did  you  not  ? 

*  A.    I  did  not  swear  her.     I  don't  know  but  the  court  did. 
Q.     She  was  examined  on  her  oath  anyhow  ? 

A.    It  is  rather  my  impression  she  was. 
Q.     Wasn't  you  her  attorney  ?    A.     I  was,  yes. 
Q.    Didn't  you  offer  her  as  a  witness  ? 

A.    No,  I  think  her  being  sworn  was  in  response  to  the  Judge* 
request  in  explanation  of  making  this  contract;  that  is  my  recollection  of  i 
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Q.    Do  you  remember  what  she  testified?    A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  her? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  judge  examined  her  himself  through 
the  interpreter. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  out  of  the  way  in  that  examination  or  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  show  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  recollect  about,  unless  the  examination  itaelf  showed  it. 

Q.    That  he  did  examine  her,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  occasion  for  an  examination  at  all : 
I  think  if  he  had  been  sober  he  would  have  followed  my  suggestion  ana 
disposed  of  the  matter  in  five  minutes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  proper  where  a  contract  was  brought  in 
written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  where  it  was  attached  to  the  afiidavit 
to  have  her  explain  it  so  as  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was  done  under 
proper  circumstances  between  husband  and  wife  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  there  was  any  particular  impropriety  in  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  him  to  take  a  German  contract  that  he 
didnH  understand  a  word  of  and  act  upon  that  without  having  some  ex- 
pknation  in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  would  likely  have  done  that  whether  he  was  sober  or 
dnmk,  wouldn't  he? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  when  he  introduced  this  contract  he  at- 
tached the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Wildt  to  it,  stating  the  reason,  and  perhaps 
in  substance,  the  contents  of  the  contract;  and  then  my  recollection  is 
he  swore  Mrs.  Wildt  as  to  some  fects,  as  to  whether  they  had  made  such 
a  contract  as  that. 

Q.  -  He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  a  true  statement  of  the  con- 
tract? 

A.    I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now,  wouldn't  you  have  considered  that  it  was  proper  for  the 
court  in  guarding  the  interests  of  a  woman  that  did  not  understand  our 
language,  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  defendant  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  her  sworn  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  that  contract  was  a 
proper  one  ? 

A.  If  it  was  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  that,  there  certainly  was  noth- 
ing improper  in  it;  but  when  I  made  the  suggestion  I  did,  I  think  if  the 
Judge  had  been  sober  he  would  not  have  gone  any  farther. 

Q.    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ?    A.    That  is  my  opinion,  yes. 

Q.  Your  suggestion  was  made  before  they  came  m  with  that  con- 
tract and  affidavit,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  think  my  suggestion  was  made  after  he  imposed  the  first  fine 
of  $100,  though  I  may  be  mistaken  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  not  the  Judge  then  and  there  say  that  that  man  must 
purge  himself  of  his  contempt  before  he  could  come  in? 

A.    Language  to  that  effect. 

Q-    That  was  perfectly  correct,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.    There  was  no  impropriety  about  it. 

Q.  And  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  send  him  to  a  lawyer  to  see  if  he 
could  draw  up  a  paper  in  order  that  he  might  purge  himself  for  his  con- 
tempt, wasn't  it  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  think  so. 

Q,    Did  he  not,  immediately  after  examining  Mrs.  Wildt,and  finding 
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Senator  Powers.    I  second  that  motion. 
,   The  President.    It  is  moved  and  seconded — 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Will  the  Senator  amend  his  motion  so  as  to  fix 
the  hour  for  adjournment  at  the  usual  time  for  afternoon  sessions  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  will  put  it  at  half-past  two  o'clock  p.  m.  instead 
of  twelve. 

The  President.     Is  the  Senate  readjr  for  the  question  ? 

Senator  McCrea.  I  want  to  know,  m  the  first  place,  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  adjourn  to-night.  We  might  not  get  thrqugh  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  am  unable  to  say  with  any  certainty  that  we 
shall  conclude  our  case  to-night,  but  there  is  every  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so. 

Senator  Powers.     If  not,  we  can  hold  an  evening  session. 

Senator  Macdonald.  The  Senator  can  so  frame  his  motion  as  to  have 
it  understood  that  whenever  the  Senate  adjourns  it  shall  take  the  reoeas 
proposed. 

.  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  may  require  an  evening  session  of  an  hour, 
but  I  think  not;  I  think  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  shall  be 
through. 

The  President.  Senator  Hinds  also  suggests  that  if  the  motion  is 
adopted  it  can  be  reconsidered.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  a  week  from  next  Tuesday,  at 
half-past  two.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question?  As  many  as  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should  prevail  will  say  aye;  those  op- 
posed, no.    The  ayes  have  it. 

And  so  the  nrt>tion  to  adjourn  was  adopted. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  business  for  presentation;  if 
not,  counsel  can  proceed  with  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  re-call  Mr.  S.  L.  Pierce. 

s.  L.  pierce. 

Re-called. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  managen 
I  desire  now  to  have  introduced  and  marked,  as  defendant's  exhibit,  num- 
ber 3  (I  don't  think  it  was  ever  otherwise  designated)  the  writ  of 
mandamus  that  was  offered,  and  permitted  to  be  introduced  as  part  of 
the  cross-examination  of  S.  W.  Long. 

The  President.     Is  there  any  objection  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  There  is  no  objection  to  that  exhibit,  preserving 
the  right,  however,  to  introduce  on  our  part  the  original  writ  with  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Judge  on  the  back  of  it,  by  way  of  comparison;  that  will 
not  be  objected  to,  I  presume,  so  that  we  will  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Do  you  waive  the  reading  of  it  now?  Of  course  it 
will  go  into  the  journal.  * 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  will. 

Defendant's  Exhibit  3,  offered  in  evidence,  is  as  follows: 
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Q.    Then  at  the  other  times  he  waa  not  very  drunk? 
A.    Yes,  he  was  very  drunk,  but  not  excessively  drunk. 
Q.    Now,  there  was  uo  impediment  in  his  speech  during  the  balaxice 
l«f  the  d^,  was  there? 

A.    I  aidn*t  notice  anything  of  it  particularly. 
:    Q.    But  in  the  evening  you  noted  tiiat  he  did  not  talk  distinctly,  and 
to  lower  jaw  dropped  down. 

A.    Yes,  sir;  ana  his  mouth  was  open,  or  partially  open. 
Q.    And  his  face  looked  "  stolid, "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
A.    I  cant  describe  it, — ^no  expression  in  his  face. 
Q.    As  if  the  man  had  been  taking  narcotics,  or  mor{)hine? 
A.    I  dont  know  much  about  the  effect  of  a  narcotic,  or  morphine; 
don't  know  much  about  that. 

Q.    And  he  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  morphine  pr  of  a 
narcotic  at  that  time  ? 

A.    He  niay  have  been. 
i    Q.    What  did  he  do  when  he  came  in  there  that  evening  at  9  o'clock? 
!    A.    He  received  the  verdict.    I  then  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

Q.    Wasn't  he  there  before  the  jury  came  in? 
!    A.    I  think  the  jury  came  in  when  I  got  there. 

Q.    And  he  was  in  there  a  little  before  ?     A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    As  a  noatter  of  &ci  he  had  been  in  there  half  an  hour  before  you 
got  there? 
A.    No,  sir  y  he  was  in  there  before  me. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  that  the  court  was  adjourned  until  half-past 
eight? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  adjourned  until  any  definite 
time. 

I     Q.    When  the  jury  came  in  what  did  he  do  or  say  ? 
I     A.    I  cant  recollect  his  language  in  receiving  the  verdict.    I  recollect 
I  fluit  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  I  asked  for  a  stay  of  proceedings, 
I  and  Mr.  Jones  was  there  and  consented  to  let  me  have  as  much  time  as 
;  I  wanted  and  Judge  Cox  hesitated  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  motion 
nght  then  for  a  new  trial.    He  said,  ^^  Make  a  motion  right  now  for  a 
new  trial,  and  I  will  decide  it  in  a  minute." 
Q.    The  jury  beat  you,  didn't  it  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Now,  did  the  Judge  say  anything,  make  any  remarks  about  the 
verdict,  or  say  anything  to  the  iury  at  all. 
A.    I  can't  recollect  distinctly  about  that. 

Q.    Huw  was  it  about  giving  you  time  for  a  stay,  did  he  ?  Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  suggested  that  you  make  it  on  the  court's  minutes.    Wasn't 
that  what  he  said  ? 

A.  He  said,  "  Make  the  motion  right  now,  Mr.  Webber,  and  I  will 
decide  it  in  a  minute."  That  is  his  language  as  near  as  I  can  recollect 
it  Mr.  Jones  then  suggested  to  me  that,  considering  the  condition  the 
Judge  was  in,  I  would  not  present  it  to-night.  He  would  give  me  any 
time  I  wanted,  and  he  would  present  it  in  tne  morning. 
Q.  You  are  certain  about  that.  A.  I  am  perfectly. 
Q.    The  order  was  not  entered  that  evening  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I.  know  of.    I  made  the  motion  the  next  day,  I 
know. 
Q.    The  next  day  were  you  in  court  ?    A.    Yes,  part  of  the  time. 
Q.    Was  the  case  tried  ? 

A.   Yes,  sir :  I  think  there  was  a  case  tried  in  which  I  waa  not  inter- 
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ested, — an  appeal — ^I  don't  know  much  about  it.    I  guess  I  was  in  ihtre 
a  few  minutes,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  the  trial  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  case  of  Charles  Hughes  against  Chaa. 
McCarthy  ? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  I  was  not. 

Q.    Were  vou  in  there  when  that  case  was  brought  up  in  the  morning  ? 

A.    The  Hughes  case  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  don^t  think  I  was;  all  I  remember  about  that  case  was,  that  I 
knew  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  remembered  of  being  in  there  and  hear- 
ing part  of  his  examination,  old  Mr.  Lind;  I  may  have  been  in  there 
other  times,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it;  I  wasn't  interested' 
in  it,  and  didn't  care  about  it.  . 

Q,  Aren't  you  mistaken;  didn't  the  case  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calen* 
dar  on  a  motion  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  about  that;  I  was  in  there  part  of  the  time  dur- 
ing tiie  trial  of  that  case,  but  when  it  was  tried  I  don't  remember.  I 
don't  think  it  did  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  the  plaintiff  asked  leave  to  amend  his 
complaint  in  it  ? 

A.     No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  case  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  granted  on  condition  that  it  would  go  to  the  f€K>t 
of  Uie  calendar  ? 

A.    No,  I  may  have  been  there,  but  I  don't  remember  if  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  August  Hartman  against  John 
Lee  and  Charles  Berg  ? 

A.    No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  case  of  John  Youngman  against  Jobn'i 
Lind? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.    Were  you  present  during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.    What  case  ? 

Q.  The  case  of  John  Youngman  against  John  Lind  ?  Mr.  Somcr- 
ville  and  Thompson  tried  that? 

A.  I  think  I  am  mistaken,  I  think  that  was  the  case  that  T  referred 
when  I  was  present.  I  think  I  was  present  when  the  case  was  tried  and 
that  I  heard  the  testimony  of  old  Mr.  Lind.     I  think  that  was  the  caae. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  dnmk  all  through  that  term,  he  was  drunk 
during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it  particularly;  I  remember  of 
being  in  there  once  when  that  case  was  on. 

Q.    Then  you  wouldn't  swear  that  on  the  second  day  he  was  drunk? 

A.  I  will  swear  that  whenever  I  saw  him  he  appeared  to  be  drunkf 
I  don't  remenber  very  much  about  it. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  drunk  every  day  ? 

A.    I  was  in  the  court  room  every  day. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  that  when  you  were  in  the  court  room  tod* 
heard  old  Mr.  Lind  testify,  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  him  at  that  time  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  sworn  that  he  was  drunk  every  day  during  that : 
term;  and  also,  that  you  were  present  in  the  court  room  when  that  trial 
was  in  progress,  and  old  Mr.  Lind  was  testifying,  now,  could  you  ha^ 
come  into  the  court  room  and  not  have  seen  him  and  noticed  hifu^ 
knowing  as  you  did,  as  you  claim  here^  that  be  bad  been  drinking^ 
day  before? 
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A.    I  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  a  particle  of  attention  to  see  whether  he  was 
drunk  or  not  ? 

A.  I  was  interested  in  my  other  cases  and  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
that  case  at  all. 

Q.    Or  paying  any  attention  to  the  judge  at  all  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  that  I  can. 

Q.    So  that  you  can't  swear  that  he  was  drunk  the  second  day  of  the 
.  term,  can  you  ? 

A.     No;  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  Henry  Meyer  against  the  New 
Ulm  Sugar  Factory  Company  ? 

A.     I  was  the  attorney  in  that  case,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  case  came  on  earlier  than  you  had  expected 
it  on  the  calendar,  on  the  ground  that  this  case  of  Hughes  against  Mc- 
Carthy, which  you  had  supposed  to  be  a  lengthy  case  was  not  disposed 
of? 

A.    That  what  case  came  on  earlier  ? 

Q.  That  Myers  against  the  Sugar  Company  came  up  earlier  than 
you  had  expected  it  would  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  it  did,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

Q.    Who  were  you  attorney  for? 

A.    I  was  for  defendant,  the  Sugar  Company. 

Q.    Who  was  the  attorney  for  the  other  side  ? 

A.    Mr.  Lind. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  was  not  before  Thursday  morning,  on  the 
third  day,  that  you  made  application  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt,  and  that  was  the  time  when  it  was 
granted  and  an  order  and  a  time  fixed  for  some  future  action,  in  St 
Peter? 

A.  I  made  application  immediately  after  the  jury  came  in  and  the 
scene  took  place  at  the  time  I  have  described.  I  think  he  renewed  it 
next  day,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    You  are  not  positive  whether  it  was  the  next  day  or  the.  day 
after  that  you  secured  your  application? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  in  the  afternoon  when  that  case  of  Henry 
Meyer,  the  Meyer  case,  was  called  up,  whether  or  not  you  were  not 
in  the  court  room,  then  ? 

A.    I  was;  yes. 

Q.    Was  the  Judge  then  drunk  or  sober? 

A.  I  don't  recollect,  particularly  about  it.  Mr.  Lind  and  I  had  a 
conversation  and  agreed  to  continue  the  case  and  when  it  was  called  up 
it  was  continued. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  jury  calender  was  disposed  of,  the  jury  was  dis- 
charged, was  it  not? 

A.  Well,  I  tried  only  one  jury  case;  I  don't  think  I  was  there  when 
the  jury  was  discharged  or  when  they  came  in  on  any  other  case;  I 
think  that  there  was  only  one  other  jury  case  tried,  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken about  that.  '  ^ 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court,  upon  convening  in  the  morning  at 
half  past  eight,  discharged  the  jury,  did  it  not? 

A.    I  cannot  now  recollect. 

%  Were  you  engaged  in  the  case  of  Wildt,  of  Sleepy  Eye  Lake, 
Bgaonst  J.  W.  McCormick? 
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Falls,  where  the  term  was  to  be  held  on  the  next  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
and  I  went  from  there  to  Sleepy  Eye,  which  was  on  the  road  to  Beaver 
Falls,  and  the  Judge  had  gone  there  in  advance  of  me.  We  were  both 
en  route  to  Beaver  Falls  to  attend  court,  and  I  found  him  there  in  a 
state  of  very  decided  intoxication,  at  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.     That  was  last  May  or  June  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  week  at  which  he  waa  there  in  court  at  New 
Ulm,  Brown  county,  the  term  mentioned  here  by  the  other  witnesses. 

Q.     The  last  general  term,  last  May  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  continued  in  that  condition  while  I  saw  him  there  in  the 
train  going  to  Redwood,  which  is  also  on  the  route  to  Beaver  Falls. 
He  was,  of  course — I  can't  use  any  word  but  disgustingly — 

Mr.  Arctandeb.    What  is  the  word? 

A.     Disgustingly  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     On  the  train? 

A.  Yes;  so  much  so  that  he  was  interfering  and  discussing  mat- 
ters with  everybody,  that  is,  when  he  waked  up.  When  I  first 
saw  him  on  the  train  he  was  in  a  doze,  stupid,  with  his  head  thrown 
back  and  his  mouth  open,  [indicating]  and  his  neck  exposed  very  much, 
as  though  he  was  dead  drunk;  as  much  so  as  I  have  ever  seen  him,— as 
though  he  was  in  a  stunor,  sleepy.  He  gradually  roused  up.  I  recol- 
lect that  Mr.  Whitconib,  State  auditor,  was  with  him,  and  when  he 
roused  up  he  became  communicative;  became  disposed  to  carry  on  con- 
versation with  everybody;  and  talked  and  acted  as  any  one  does  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  both  tried  to  avoid  him.  Mr.  Whitcomb 
and  myself  both  spoke  at  the  time  of  keeping  out  of  his  way,  as  he  was 
not  in  any  condition  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  or  to  be  agree- 
able to  any  one  that  had  anv  self-respect.  He  continued  that  way,  I  may 
say,  until  he  reached  Redwood,  when  he  was  met  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  from  Beaver  Falls,  and  taken  somewhat  in  custody,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  by  the  clerk,  and  doctored,  and  treated,  and  cared  for,  and 
nursed,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  pretty  much  recovered  from  his 
spree,  and  by  noon,  I  might  say,  he  was  sober.  That  is  the  last  time  I 
remember  to  have  met  him,  except  that  I  went  over  with  him  to  court, 
and  he  conducted  himself  properly  enough.  In  fact,  we  talkeii  that 
matter  over  at  that  last  term  of  court  that  I  attended,  that  it  was  hoped 
and  expected  on  the  part  of  his  friends  that  the  forl)earance  that  had 
been  manifested  toward  him,  and  the  very  many  acts  of  kindness  that 
the  people  showed  to  him — the  Judge,  no  doubt,  remembers  it;  I  had 
a  conversation  with  him,  and  I  felt  for  him,  and  desired,  if  I  ever 
desired  anything,  that  he  would  continue  in  well-doing,  as  he  felt  de- 
sirous of  doing,  1  know;  the  last  time  I  met  him,  as  I  remember  of,  un- 
til this  impeachment  was  brought. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  other  time — but  you  said 
that  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  have  met  him  here  in  the  city  after  this  proceeding. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.    This  occasion  that  you  have  been  testifying  to  was  your  going  up 

to  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    Yes,  but  not  at  the  time  you  were  there. 

Oi    Oh,  I  know.    When  you  came  to  Sleepy  Eye,  did  you  stay  there 
for  any  length  of  time  ? 
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Q.  •  That  was  at  jronr  request  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  think  not  at  my  request.    I  called  up  the  case. 
Q.    Didn^t  you  suggest  it?    A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 
I    Q.    Didn't  care  whether  he  came  over  there  or  not? 
,     A.    I  wanted  my  money  and   I  wanted  her  to  have  her  money;  I 
didn't  care  whether  he  was  there,  or  not. 
Q.    Nothing  could  have  been  done  without  him? 
A.    I  suppose  it  was  entirely  proper  for  the  court  to  order  him  to  be 
i  mested  and  punished  for  contempt,  for  failing  to  obey  the  order. 
i    Q.    Now,  Mr.  Webber,  do  you  really  mean  to  be  understood  that  you 
ttiiought  the  Judge  could  order  that  man  in  his  absence  to  go  to  jail — 
make  an  order  recommitting  him  to  jail  in  his  absence — upon  having 
.issued  an  order  for  him  to  show  cause? 

!  A.  I  never  looked  up  particularly  to  see  ;  it  is  rather  my  impression 
I  that  he  might  have  done  so. 

!  Q.  Now,  isn't  it  necessary  under  our  statute  to  bring  the  party  in 
!  when  he  fails  to  appear  under  a  warrant  and  then  to  adjudge  upon  him  ? 
I     A.    It  may  be  ;  I  never  looked  it  up  I  guess. 

Q.    Hadn't  you  had  the  return  made  out  upon  the  order,  showing 
[proper  service  upon  him,  and  filed  that  in  the  court,  and  based  your 
nnotion  upon  that  to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  into  court? 
I     A.    I  had  bad  the  return  on  it  made  out  and  the  sheriff  signed  it,  and 
[I  think  that  it  was  in  court. 

i  Q.  Didn't  you  brin^  it  into  court  and  upon  that  basis  move  the  court 
ffean  order  to  theshenff  to  bring  him  in? 

I     A.    I  dou't  think  I  did,  but  I  might ;  I  wouldn't  say  positively. 
[    Q.    Now,  when  he  came  in  there  that  man  was  virtually  to  answer 
rfor  two  contempts,  was  he  not — for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  to 
[pay  over  the  alimony,  and  for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  to 
appear  there  and  show  cause  ? 

[    A.    Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that  I  am  sure.     He  was  simply  ordered 
to  appear  there  and  he  didn't  appear  there. 

Q,    Didn't  the  Judge,  when  he  addressed  him,  call  his  attention  to 

the  fact  that  he  had  at  first  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court  and  not 

1  paid  over  the  money  within  the  time  that  the  court  had  ordered,  and 

[  flad  then  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court  to  come  into  court  to  show 

I  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  it? 

j  A.  I  don't  recollect.  There  was  a  very  great  deal  of  conversation 
I  there ;  there  was  a  very  disorderly  proceeding  there. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  whether  anything  of  the    kind  was  said 
I  or  not? 
I     A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Now,  when  in  the  afternoon  was  it —  if  it  was  in  the  afternoon — 
that  Mr.  Wildt  was  brought  into  court  by  the  sheriff? 

A    I  think  he  made  the  order  for  the  sheriff  to  go  and  get  him  iust 
before  dinner,  and  when  we  were  going  down  to  dinner  we  met  the  sher- 
iff coming  back  with  him;  the  matter  was  taken  up  immediately  after 
dinner  but  at  what  time  I  do  not  recollect;  perhaps  half  past  one  or  two 
o'clock. 
Q.    Was  there  any  other  business  before  you  took  that  up  ? 
A.    I  don't  remember  of  anything  but  there  might  have  been. 
Q.    Did  the  court  open  in  time  ? 
A.    I  dont  remember  about  that. 
Q.    Who  where  present  there  in  court  when  court  opened  ? 
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A.  Well,  I  could  not  sav  when  court  opened  who  was  pres^tit. 
ing  this  transaction  the  defendant  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  Snyder 
present  and  I  think  the  sheriff  was  present  and  probably  others  tl 
don't  remember.  Mr.  Snyder  acted  as  interpreter;  I  hardly  thii 
was  there  when  the  case  was  first  called. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Joseph  Snyder  was  sent  for? 

A.     I  presume  he  might  have  been  sent  for  but  I  am  not  sure  noi 

Q.  Well;  what  was  the  first  thing  that  was  done  about  this  Wildt 
ter? 

A.    Well,  I  think  the  court  directed  the  interpreter  to  ask  the  d< 
dant  why  he  had  not  complied  with  the  order,  or  something  of 
kind. 

Q.    With  what  order? 

A.  With  the  order  to  pay  over  the  money;  I  don't  remember; 
say  it  was  very  disorderly;  I  couldn't  attempt  to  give  the  conven 
that  took  place  there. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  first  attempted  to  get  along  withouj 
interpreter  ? 

A.    I  think  not;  because  he  can't  speak  a  word  of  English;  at 
I  never  heard  him. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  this  interpreter  was  sent  for  after  Judge 
sent  down  town  to  get  a  lawyer? 

A.  No,  I  think  not;  because  I  think  he  did  not  send  for  a  lai 
until  he  had  made  his  order  for  the  payment  of  $1,250. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  state  just  what  Judge  Cox  said  when  he 
commenced  to  talk  to  him  ? 

A.  I  can't  do  it;  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  give  a  man's  precise 
guage  after  that  length  of  time,  and  especially  in  such  a  disorderly 
ceeding  as  that  was. 

Q.     A  disorderly  proceeding? 

A.     Very  disorderly- 

Q.    What  did  the  disorder  consist  in  ? 

A.    The  disorder  consisted  in  the  Judge  and  the  defendant  and 
plaintiff  and  the  interpreter,  a  portion  of  the  time,  all  talking  at 
and  interrupting  each  other. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  very  frequent  where  you  hold  court  wl 
there  are  Germans  who  don't  talk  English,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    To  some  extent. 

Q.    That  people  interfere  and  make  some  disturbance,  don't  they? | 

A.    To  some  extent. 

Q.    Especially  if  they  are  a  little  excited  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  that  is  the  reason  why  vou  can't  state  the  proceedings,  or| 
tempt  to  give  the  language  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.  Why,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  give  the  language  of  a  man  after 
months  or  more  than  that,  for  he  talked  so  much,  and  there  was  so  m\ 
said  and  so  much  confusion.     I  couldn't  give  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  Judge  first  rebuke  the  defendant  because  he 
not  come  into  court  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  he  reproached  him,  and  asked 
why  he  hadn't  paid  that  money? 

A.    This  is  my  recollection  the  first  be  said  to  him,  but  perhapal 


t  haVe  asked  him  why  he  didn't  appear  in  court;.  I  don^t  remembiBr. 
Then  what  excuse,  if  any,  did  this  man  give? 
A.    WeU,  I  don't  remember,  until  Mr.  Randall  came  and  made  his 
davit.     I  think  perhaps  he  did  give  some  excuse,  but  I  didnt  under- 
dit. 
Q.    You  don't  remember  that  he  gave  any  valid  excuse  ? 
A.    No,  don't  remember. 

Q.    A\Tiat  was  done  after  the  court  had  quizzed  and  reproached  him, 
~  this  man  had  talked  back  to  the  court,  and  tried  to  explain  why  he 
n't  come  in  or  pay  the  money  over? 
•A.    Why ,  he  imposed  a  fine  of  $100 ;  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  amount. 
Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  before  the  Judge  said  anything  about  the  SlOO 
that  you  got  up  and  made  a  speech  to  the  court,  and  stated  that 
would  be  no  show  of  getting  him  to  pay  this  alimony  unless  the 
was  sent  to  itdl,  and  earnest  measures  taken  in  the  matter. 
A.    I  dont  think  I  said  any  sucii  thing;  I  have  no  recollection^ 
it 

Q.    Will  you  swear  you  didn't? 

A.    I  wont  swear  positively;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  before  fining  him  this  $100  the  Judge  asked 
how  much  there  was  due  of  back  alimony,  and  if  there  was  any- 
due  as  attorney's  fees? 
A.    I  don't  know  whether  he  asked  me ;  I  think  he  had  either  asked 
or  I  had  told  him  without  his  asking  me;  I  think  he  knew  it. 
Q.    He  wouldn't  know  it  unless  you  told  him  certainly  ? 
A.    No,  I  don't  know  whether  he  asked  me;  I  told  him  but  whether 
in  response  to  his  question  or  whether  I  told  him  without  his 
I  do  not  remember. 

Now,  after  he  had  fined  him  the  $100  and  to  stand  committed — 
there  anything  else  besides  the  fine? 
A.    I  couldn't  give  you  the  form  of  the  order;  I  don't  think  it  Was  re- 

to  writing;  perhaps  it  was,  I  don't  know. 
Q.    That  order  was  reduced  to  writing,  you  say,  I  believe  ? 
A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Were  all  the  other  orders  reduced  to  writing? 
A.    I  couldnt  tell  you. 

Q.    But  this  one  you  think  was  reduced  to  writing? 
A.    It  was  my  impression;  I  want  you  to  understand  distinctly  that 
I  won't  state  positively  in  regard  to  these  matters;  it  was  very  confused, 
imd  1  can't  remember. 
Q.    But  your  best  recollection  is  that  the  first  order, — ^in  regard  to 
him  $100, — ^was  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Judge  ? 
No,  I  don't  think  the  Judge  reduced  it  to  writing;  perhaps  he 
I  think  it  was  the  clerk,  if  anybody. 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  clerk  you  have  got  up  there  isn't  able  to 

an  order  two  inches  long,  unless  somebody  dictates  it  to  him  and 

him,  and  ^et  it  correct? 

A.    I  think  it  is  not  a  fact;  I  think  he  is  a  very  competent  clerk.    Of 

any  complicated  order  he  would  not  be  able  to  make,  but  he 

ites  all  the  orders  that  are  made  during  court.    That  is,  all  the  orders 

i  are  made  od  the  minutes. 

Q.    Isnt  it  necessary  to  dictate  to  him  or  correct  his  minutes  for  him, 

it  i»  anything  you  are  interested  in,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  done 

igbt,  or  do  you  rely  upon  him  if  he  ha&  a  long  order  given  by  the^ 

lOQlt? 
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Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial  and  irreleTant 
under  this  article. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  had  a  ruling  upon  that  by  our  President. 
Sunday  is  a  part  of  the  term  of  court,  and  the  Judge  must  keep  sober 
on  that  day  as  well  as  on  Monday;  that  was  admitted  yesterday  under 
the  rulings  of  the  Senate;  that  was  ruled  upon  yesterday  directlv. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  do  not  feel  like  overruling  the  decision  of 
the  Senate. 

Q.    State  how  he  was  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Holtz  ? 

A.    He  drank  some  on  Sunday. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  on  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  not  a  day  after  the  third  day  of  court  without 
the  Judge  was  intoxicated  some. 

Q.  There  was  not  a  day  after  the  third  day  of  court,  but  what  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated  some  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  have  no  questions  to  put  to  this  witness. 

HENRY  KINCAID 

was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  state,  sworn  and  permitted  to 
testify  under  article  19. 

After  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  subsequent  proceedings  in  secret  session,  directed  the  testimony 
of  the  witness,  the  argument  on  objections  to  the  same,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  relative  thereto,  to  be  expunged  from  the  record. 

ROBERT  W.  COLEMAN, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  state,  testified: 

Mr.  Manager  Collins:  We  will  examine  this  witness  on  article  twelve, 
first. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Moorehead,  Clay  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.    About  two  months. 

Q.     Prior  to  that  time  where  did  you  reside  ? 

A.     Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     For  how  long? 

A.    A  little  over  two  years,  two  and  a  half  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? 

A.     T^gal  profession,  lawyer. 

Q.     Practising  law  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox,  and  if  so, 
for  how  long  have  you  know  him  ? 

A.     I  have  known  Judge  Cox  since  May,  1879. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  now  Mr.  Coleman,  to  a  term  of  court  held 
in  Renville  county,  in  May,  1881. 

A.  I  will  state  here  that  I  first  saw  Judge  Cox,  in  April  I  think  it 
was,  at  Waseca,  I  was  just  casually  introduced  to  him  there,  that  ia  all, 
and  I  afterwards  made  his  acquaintance  in  June,  1879,  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  In  May,  1881,  did  you  attend  a  term  of  court  held  in  Benville 
county? 
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Q.    Have  yon  any  recollection  of  any  other  order  haying  been  made 

cept  in  such  a  way?  When  he  makes  an  order  during  the  terms  of 
court,  will  he  not  say,  "Mr.  Clerk,  enter  such  and  such  an  order ?*^ 

A.    I  think  it  is  likely  he  does. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  way  he  does  it  when  he  does  not  draw  them  off 
[IdiDfielf  and  hand  them  to  the  clerk  to  be  entered? 

A.  I  dont  remember  that  I  ever  saw  him  draw  one  and  hand  to  the 
clerk  in  my  life;  perhaps  he  has. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  heard  anybody  else  (any  other  Judge)  make 
ioy  order,  upon  an  application  to  show  cause  why  a  person  should  not 
be  punished  for  contempt,  simply  by  a  verbal  address  to  the  party  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.    Without  ordering  an  entry  to  be  made  of  it? 

A.  I  don't  remember  now  whether  I  ever  heard  any  other  Judge  make 
ran  order  for  alimony  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  at  this  time,  that  when  the  Judge  had  told  him 
le  should  fine  him  $100,  through  the  interpreter,  that  you  then  inter- 
feed  and  told  the  Judge  that  what  you  were  after,  and  what  the  plaintiff 
Ws  after,  was  to  get  this  alimony ;  and  that  you  thought  he  should  not 
ibe  fined,  if  he  would  furnish  that  within  a  certain  time  ? 

A.    I  was  after  the  aUmony;  I  have  stated  what  I  said  to  the  Judge, 
as  I  remember  it,  three  or  four  times;  I  don't  say  that  I  gave  that 

guage  precisely;  I  might  be  mistaken — that  is  just  as  I  remember  it.- 

Q.    It  was  not  that  you  thought  the  prisoner  f^-red  badly  at  the  hands 

the  court  by   his  telling  him  that  he  would  fine  him  a  hundred  dol- 
,  that  that  was  an  excessive  amount  to  fine  him  for  not  paying  that  ? 

X^    I  don't  think  it  was  very  excessive.     I  thought  he  didn't  uniier- 
ibuid  it,  I  am  satisfied  he  didn't. 
'.  Q.    That  who  didn't  understand  it? 

.A.    I   am  satisfied  that  the  defendant  didn'4;  understand  anything 
ifcout  the  iudicial  proceedings  at  all. 

.  Q.    And  that  was  what  you  said  to  the  court;  that  all  the  plaintiff 
«nd  all  you   were  after  was  to  have  this  alimony  paid  ? 

A.    I  presume  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  talk  about  fining  before  you  come 
|o  the  final  order  of  $500,  was  all  between  the  court  and  the/ defendant, — 
^pon  the  part  of  the  court,  telling  the  defendant  what  he  could  do,  more 
fnr  the  purpose  of  scaring  him,  to  make  him  pay  the  amount? 

A.  I  didn't  so  understand  it.  The  order  was  made  substantially  in 
Hke  same  language  all  the  way  through  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  there  anything  said  about  like  this:  "  I  can,  or  I 
will  or  I  may  fine  you  a  hundred  dollars,  $250, 1  may  fine  you  $500  or 
flytSO,"  and  tell  the  interpreter  to  tell  the  defendant  that  he  did  fine  him 
tboee  amounts  ? 

A.    I  might  have  misunderstood  him  for  it  was  very  disorderly. 

Q.  You  might  have  misunderstood;  he  might  have  said  that  he 
^onld  fine  him  so  and  so  ? 

A.    He  might;  I  might  have  misunderstood  him. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  he  sent  that  man  down  town  tg 
Hel  a  lawyer,  did  he  direct  him  to  get  any  particular  lawyer  at  all  ?  . 

A.    My  recollection  of  the  language  is  just  as  I  have  told  you,  he  told 
'  the  interpreter  to  tell  him  that  he  had  got  into  a  bad  scrape,  and 
I  Ik  would  have  to  send   to  John  Lind   to  help  him  out,  or  limguage  to 
Ihaleffect 
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Q.    That  he  had  better  send  for  John  to  help  him  olit.     A.    Yes. 

Q.  John  was  the  only  lawyer  there  besides  yourself  that  is  of  much 
account? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  am  of  very  much  account,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  lawyers  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  upon  your  examination  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, that  the  Judge  had  said  that  he  had  to  help  John  Land  out  ? 

A.    What  say? 

Q.  You  stated  did  you  not,  that  the  Judge  had  stated  that  he  bad  to 
help  John  Lind  ? 

A.    Help  John  Lind  out?    Oh,  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.    You  didn't  say  that? 

A.  That  the  Judge  would  have  to  help  John  Lind  out?  Oh,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  mistaken,  there  is  no  such  testimony. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  understood  from  all  of  this  talk  that  the  court  directed  the  in- 
terpreter to  say  to  this  defendant  was  with  a  view  to  get  him  to  fulfil 
his  obligation  towards  his  wife  and  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  did  you  notf 

A.     I  have  given  the  language  substantially. 
'  Q.    That  was  what  you  understood  at  the  time  wasn't  it? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  what  my  understanding  was;  I  thought  b0 
was  drunk  and  giving  very  irregular  orders,  that  is  jul. 

Q.    That  is  to  say,  the  orders  as  you  have  descri])ed  them  here  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  Judge  told  him  he  had  better  go  down  and  grf 
John  Lind  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape,  the  court  took  a  recess  for  an 
hour,  didn't  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  did  as  long' as  that;  perhaps  it  did  after  John 
Lind  came  and  Mr.  Randall  did.  I  think  he  gave  Mr.  Randall  time  to 
draw  up  an  affidavit;  it  may  have  been  an  hour. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  meantime  you  and  Mr.  Randall  got  together  didn^ 
you,  and  had  got  up  a  contract  between  Wildt  and  his  wife  in  r^ard  tb 
the  payment  of  the  money  ? 

A.  No;  I  never  made  a  contract.  They  made  a  contract  betweeii 
themselves  in^Grerman;  I  couldn't  read  it;  they  explained  it  to  me  and 
they  made  an  affidavit  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  contract,  and  I 
guess  he  attached  the  contract  to  it  to  show  his  excuse  for  not  comply^ 
ing  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Q,  Now  he  came  in  there  with  an  affidavit  trying  to  excuse  his  two 
contempts,  did  he  not? 

A.    There  was  nothing  said  about  two  contempts  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.    Now,  what  was  it  he  tried  to  excute?  "I 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  the  excuse  for  not  coming  into 
court;  the  excuse  for  not  paying  the  alimony  was  that  they  had  entered 
into  this  contract  for  a  sort  of  division  of  the  property. 

Q.     Now,  after  that  affidavit  was  brought  in,  you  swore  Mrs.  Wildlj 
did  you  not  ? 
♦  A.    I  did  not  swear  her.     I  don't  know  but  the  court  did. 

Q.    She  was  examined  on  her  oath  anyhow  ? 

A.    It  is  rather  my  impression  she  was. 

Q.     Wasn't  you  her  attorney  ?    A.     I  was,  yes. 

Q.    Didn't  you  offer  her  as  a  witness  ? 

A.    No,  I  think  her  beii^  sworn  was  in  response  to  the  Judge' 
request  in  explanation  of  making  this  contract;  that  is  my  recollectioii  of  i 
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Q.    Do  you  remember  what  she  testified  ?    A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  her? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  judge  examined  her  himself  through 
Ae  interpreter. 

Q.  A\  as  there  anything  out  of  the  way  in  that  examination  or  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  show  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  recollect  about,  unless  the  examination  itself  showed  it. 

Q.    That  he  did  examine  her,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  occasion  for  an  examination  at  all ; 
I  think  if  he  had  been  sober  he  would  have  followed  my  suggestion  and 
disposed  of  the  matter  in  five  minutes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  proper  where  a  contract  was  brought  in 
written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  where  it  was  attached  to  the  afiidavit 
to  have  her  explain  it  so  as  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was  done  under 
proper  circumstances  between  husband  and  wife  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  there  was  any  particular  impropriety  in  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  him  to  take  a  German  contract  that  he 
didnt  understand  a  word  of  and  act  upon  that  without  having  some  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  would  likely  have  done  that  whether  he  was  sober  or 
dnmk,  wouldn't  he  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  when  he  introduced  this  contract  he  at- 
tached the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Wildt  to  it,  stating  the  reason,  and  perhaps 
in  substance,  the  contents  of  the  contract;  and  then  my  recollection  is 
he  swore  Mrs.  Wildt  as  to  some  facts,  as  to  whether  they  had  made  such 
a  contract  as  that. 

Q.  .  He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  a  true  statement  of  the  con- 
tract? 

A.    I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now,  wouldn't  you  have  considered  that  it  was  proper  for  the 
eonrt  in  guarding  the  interests  of  a  woman  that  did  not  understand  our 
language,  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  defendant  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  her  sworn  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  that  contract  was  a 
proper  one  ? 

A.  If  it  was  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  that,  there  certainly  was  noth- 
ing improper  in  it;  but  when  I  made  the  suggestion  I  did,  I  think  if  the 
Ji^ge  had  been  sober  he  would  not  have  gone  any  farther. 

Q.    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion?    A.     That  is  my  opinion,  yes. 

Q.  Your  suggestion  was  made  before  they  came  m  with  that  con- 
tact and  affidavit,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  I  think  my  suggestion  was  made  after  he  imposed  the  first  fine 
of  $100,  though  I  may  be  mistaken  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  not  the  Judge  then  and  there  say  that  that  man  must 
pu^  himself  of  his  contempt  before  he  could  come  in? 

A,    Language  to  that  effect. 

Q.    That  was  perfectly  correct,  wasn't  it? 

A.    There  was  no  impropriety  about  it. 

Q.  And  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  send  him  to  a  lawyer  to  see  if  he 
could  draw  up  a  paper  in  order  that  he  might  purge  himself  for  his  con- 
tempt, wasn't  it  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  think  so. 

Q.    Did  he  not,  immediately  after  examining  Mrs.  Wildt,  and  finding 
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the  terms  of  the  contract  and  what  he  had  agreed  to  in  there,  let  him  oi 
upon  paving  just  what  was  due  for  alimony  ?  i 

•  A.  He  gave  him  time  to  do  that,  yes  ;  and  in  case  of  de&ult  fined 
him  $500,  and  he  was  to  stand  committed  until  paid,  or  language  to  thai 
eflfect. 

Q.  When  he  made  the  last  order  he  turned  to  the  clerk  and  told  liiin 
to  enter  it,  did  he  not? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  of  hi^  turning  to  the  clerk  and  saying:  "  Mr 
Clerk,  you  will  enter  this  order,  that  the  defendant,  John  Wildt,  sha& 
pav  such  and  such  an  amount  within  twenty  days;  and  if  he  doesn't  pajr 
it  he  shall  be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court?  " 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  he  did,  but  very  likely  he  did. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Judge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  write  out  that  order  him- 
self and  hand  it  to  the  clerk? 

A.    I  didn't  see  him;  perhaps  he  did. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  it  is  on  file  there  or  not  ? 

A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Paying  that  order  in  twenty  days,  if  not,  to  be  adjudged  guilty  d 
contempt? 

A.    The  order  written  by  the  Judge  himself? 

Q.    Yes.    A.     I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind; it  may  be.  \ 

Q.  You  didn't  see  whether  he  did  write  it  and  hand  it  to  the  clerk  oi 
not? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him  write  it. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  last  scene  of  the  term  of  1881,  was  it  not? 
Court  adjourned  when  that  thing  was  disposed  of? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  had  two  mortgage  foreclosures  which  I  todfc 
the  evidence  in.  There  was  no  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  defendanl 
— whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Was  one  of  them  the  Madlener  case?  I 

A.     Both  of  them  were  Madlener  cases. 

Q.    Did  the  judge  sit  and  take  evidence  in  the  Madlener  case  ? 

A.  There  was  very  little  evidence  given.  I  read  the  complaint^  and 
as  I  read  it  introduced  the  evidence,  which  was  mostly  documentucj 
evidence.  ] 

Q.     It  was  a  default  case,  was  it? 

A.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Sabalia  was  examined  on  a  few  points.  I  had  hini 
sworn  before  I  commenced  to  read.  I  read  the  complaint  then  and  in-j 
troduced  the  evidence,  notes  and  mortgage,  the  proof  of  service  of  noti^ 
and  appointment  of  the  guardian  ad  lUemy  and  when  I  got  through  I  hM 
the  decree  drawn  up,  and  the  judge  signed  the  decree  in  both  cases  rigUjj 
then  and  there. 

Q.    Was  the  decree  read  ? 

A.     The  decree  was  not  read.     1  had  drawn  the  decree  previously. 

Q.     The  iudge  read  it,  didn't  he? 

A.  No;  he  didn't  read  it.  He  said  if  I  said  it  was  all  right  he  wM 
satisfied,  and  signed  it. 

Q.     He  told  you  you  could  have  the  decree?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  then  you  drew  it? 

A.     No;  I  had  the  decree  drawn  up  before. 

Q.     It  was  a  printed  form  of  decree,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    No,  irt  was  not  printed.    It  was  a  complicated  matter;  I  had 
write  it  out. 
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j  Q.  Hadn't  the  judge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  that  time,  examined 
:al]  the  papers  in  the  matter,  the  mortgage,  etc.,  and  this  was  simply  a 
I  natter  of  form — a  formal  decree? 

A.    He  never  saw  the  decree  before,  that  I  know  of. 

Q-    No,  no,  not  the  decree? 

A.    The  mortgage  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  seen  or  not.     He  and 

I  Mr.  Sabalia  came  up  together  in  my  office  one  evening  before  the  suit 

I  vas  commenced,  and  he  made  some  suggestion.     I  never  showed  him 

the  mortgage  that  I  have  any  recollection  of,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Sabalia 

bad;  T  don't  know. 

Q.    Don't  you  remember  whether,  during  the  term  of  court,  you  had 
handed  him  the  papers  to  look  over,  and  this  was  simply  to  take  the 
I  evidence  of  Mr.  Sabalia  right  there  ? 
I    A.    No,  I  think  I  had  not  handed  him  the  papers. 

Q.    After  he  had  ordered  the  decree,  of  course  that  was  the  material 
!  part  to  do,  he  relied  upon  your  judgment  as  a  matter  of  form  ? 

I  A.    The  decree  was  already  drawn  before  the  term  of  court  commenqed. 

I I  said,  "  Here,  Judge,  I  have  drawn  the  decree,"  and  he  says  "  if  you  say 
(it's  right,  I  am  satisfied  with  it." 

!    Q.    That  is  the  way  the  Judge  usually  does,  isn't  it  ? 

La.    I  think  that  is  entirely  proper.     He  knew  very  well  1  wouldn't 

[jat  anything  in  there  but  what  was  proper  to  be  there. 

Q.    Vou  are  sure  there  was  no  reference  made  in  any  of  those  caaea? 

A.    Referee  appointed  ? 

Q.    Yes.     A.     No,  there  was  not. 

Q.    How  was  the  interest  computed  ? 

A,    I  computed  the  interest  myself. 
"  Q.    And  swore  to  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  did;  I  told  the  judge,  I  think,  what  it  was. 

Q.  Wasn't  Sabalia  mortgagor  in  that  case,  and  Madalin  the  mort- 
Pgee? 

A.     les. 

Q.  And  wasn't  Sabalia  the  one  that  was  doing  the  foreclosing  against 
Umself  for  Madlener  ? 

A.  Mr.  Sabalia  gave  me  the  mortgage,  and  I  wrote  to  Madalin. 
1  Sabalia  frequently  made  suggestions  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.    He  was  really  overseeing  the  foreclosure  against  himself? 

A    Yes,  sir  ;  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Campbell.  From  the  committee  appointed  to  report  such 
additional  rules  for  the  government  of  the  senate  sitting  as  a  court  of 
jbupeachment  as  should  be  necessary,  respectfully  report  the  following 
iidaitional  rules : 

RULB   18. 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  8eQate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all 
the  forms  of  proceeding  while  the  innate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an 
fanpeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provi<ded  for. 
And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trinl  may  rule  on  all  questions  of  evidence  and  in- 
'ddeiiul  questions.  Which  ruling  shall  stand  on  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  un- 
iknsome  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon,  in 
yhich  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision;  or  he  may  at  his  option 
^^  the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Upon  all 
qoestions  the  vote  .^hall  be  withont  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be  de- 
id  by  any  member  of  the  court  present,  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer 
vbea  tike  same  itiall  be  taken. 
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Q.  Was  the  Judge  very  hilarious  on  the  bench  during  the  last  three 
days? 

A.    He  was  not  loud  or  boisterous,  if  that  is  your  interpretation  of  it 

Q.     He  was  not  loud  or  boisterous  ? 

A.  No.  sir;  I  couldn't  say  that  he  was;  not  altogether  so;  he  was 
lively. 

Q.  You  mean  that  he  was  lively  and  hilarious,  but  not  loud  and  bois- 
terous, in  court,  at  all,  during  any  of  these  last  three  days  ? 

A.  Nothing,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  would  laugh.  He  would 
sometimes  laugh  very  loud  and  boisterously  at  his  own  jokes. 

Q.     You  were  a  witness  before  the  judiciary  oommittee? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  there  testify  as  follows,  in  this  Beaver  Falls  matter,  in 
response  to  the  question: 

Q.     Wei],  what  evidence  did  be  give  of  being  in  that  state? 

A.  Well,  his  movements,  and  t}ie  motion  of  the  man,  and  his  actions,  wtre  not 
in  accordance  with  those  of  a  sober  man;  such  as  hilarity — an  extreme  decree  of 
hilarity — which  he  would  exercise  while  on  the  bench,  and  ihe  use  of  loud,  bois- 
terous language  and  conduct  His  conduct  was  very  loud  and  boisterous,  and  he 
exhibited 'the  results  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

A.  I  did,  sir;  and  allow  me  to  say  that  that  was  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  of  his  being  on  the  bench  and  off  the  bench.  That  was  bis 
general  conduct  on  and  off  the  bench. 

Q.  Then  you  correct  that  now,  and  say  that  he  was  not  very  loud  and 
boisterous  in  court  ?  ^ 

A.     Not  under  that  statement;  no,  sir. 

Q.     He  was  not,  was  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.     Didn't  that  come  out  under  a  question  right  preceding  it? 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  h6  was  in  that  state  while  upon  the  bench  f 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

And  did  not  this  question  come  in: 

Q.    What  evidence  did  he  give  of  being  in  that  state  ? 

And  then  your  answer  is: 

A.     Loud  and  boisterous. 

A.  You  have  united  two  questions  in  one,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
have  perused  that  and  found  a  great  many  inaccuracies. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  you  swore  to  that  state  of  facts  here.  You 
wouldn't  claim  that  that  was  an  inaccuracy,  that  you  swore  that  he  was 
very  loud  and  boisterous  ? 

A.  "  During  the  term,"  as  I  cave  it.  Now,  whether  they  have  got 
"  court"  on  there,  as  I  understood  the  question  at  the  time,  "  during  the 
term;"  not  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  the  same  time  swear  to  this,  "  that  about  the  last 
three  or  four  days  of  court  he  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  intoxication." 

A.    Yes,  I  think  I  did:  and  that  was  the  .fact. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  he  was  not  quite  drunk;  he  was  close  to  being 
drunk. 
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RuiiE  27. 

.Ifitnesfies  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following  form,  viz.:    "You, ,  do  solemnly 

%r  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be,)  that  the  evidence  you  shall  give  in  the  case 
ir  pe  nding  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
ith  judicial  district,  shall  be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  so  help 
I  God">-which  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Wilson  court  adjourned. 


TWELFTH  DAY, 


I.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  14, 1882. 

f.  The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

t Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds,  Johnson,  A. 
..Johnson,  P.  L.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,Langdon,  McCormick,  McCrea.  Mealey, 
iUer,  Morrison,  Ferkins,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen;  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilk- 
j,  Wilson. 

TTie  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
* 'rial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
House  of  Representatives. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  mme  proclamation, 
The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  #f  Representatives  to  conduct 
trial,  to-wit :     Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
.B.Gould,  Hon.   L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
andJHon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 
assigned  them. 
E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 

Senate,  and  the  seats  assigned  them. 
Senator  Wilson  and  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

B.  F.  WEBBER 

'as  re-called,  and  his  cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
(Paper  handed  witness.) 

Mr.  Arctander.    Look  at  that  paper,  please.    Can  you  identify  that 
the  brief  of  Mr.  Lind,  upon  motion  for  new  trial,  before  Judge  Cox  in 
case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly,  that  you  have  spoken  of? 
A.    I  think  so,  ves. 
(Another  j>aper  shown  witness.) 

Q-    Tliis  IS  your  brief  upon  the  same  motion  ?    I  think  it  is,  yes. 

Q,    Now  I  wish  you  would  look  at  those  and  see,  after  refreshing  your 

>llection  (so  as  not  to  have  to  introduce  them  in  full), — look  them  over 

refresh  your  recollection  from  them,  and  state  to  the  Senate  whether 

not  upon  the  motion  for  new  trial  before  Judge  Cox  on  that  case, 

nusea  or  touched  a  point  at  all  in  the  briefs,  that  the  charges  were 

lictory  or  any  of  them  ? 

Vr.  Manager  Dunn.    May  it  please  .the  court,  we  object  to  that.    If 
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Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  whole  examination  there,  Mr. 
Coleman.  In  response  to  the  (juestion,  "What  was  his  mental  condition 
at  that  time,"  you  answered,  did  you  not,  as  you  have  said  before,  "Well, 
at  that  time,  I  think,  his  mental  condition  was  quite  clear;  that  is  his 
mind  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  on  subjects;"  that  you  answered.  Now, 
the  next  question  put  was  this,  was  it  not,  "You  mean  during  this  state 
of  intoxication,  during  this  term  of  court?    A.     I  do." 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  next  question,  or  not;  I 
couldn't  tell  now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Q.     Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  ? 

A.     I  wouldn't  swear  whether  it  was  the  first,  second,  or  third. 

Q.    Well,  if  you  answered  that  way,  "I  do  ?  " 

A.     Do  you  say  that  was  the  second  question  ? 

Q.     I  do. 

A.    Then  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.     I  said  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  not  this  the  next: 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  during  the  time  that  you  thought  you  had  eyidence  of  bis 
being  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  not,  at  any  time  there,  in  what  we  call  a  maudlin  state ;  be 
was  not  in  a  state  of  maudlin  intoxication  at  that  time ;  he  appeared  to  be  fully  pos- 
sessed of  all  his  mental  faculties,  and  seemed  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  what  be  was 
doing  and  performing,  but  he  seemed  to  possess  no  restraint  over  himself;  that  is, 
did  not  possess  that  dignity  which  a  man  should  possess,  who  is  a  judge,  while  off 
the  bench.  In  court,  he  maintained  as  much  dignity  as  possible  under  the  eondi- 
tion. 

Was  not  that  your  testimony  ?    A.     Yes,  sir  ;  I  say  it  yet. 

Q.  Then  you  say,  at  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  fully  possessed  of 
all  his  mental  faculties,  in  court,  during  tnis  time  ? 

A.  I  say  so.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  qualify  it,  the  way  I  intended 
to  give  it, — I  don't  know  how  they  got  it  down.  Under  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  question,  and  their  interpretation  of  the  answer,  they  have 
got  things  mixed.  Sometimes  two  of  the  members  of  the  judiciary 
committee  would  propound  a  question  to  me,  and  I  had  to  draw  my 
own  conclusions,  and  answer  accordingly  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  spoke  of  that  generally,  and  not  with  reference 
to  that  period  of  this  intoxication,  at  the  general  term  of  court, — ^Beaver 
Falls  term  ? 

A.     No  ;  I  spoke  of  the  Beaver  Falls  term. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  limited  to  the  period  in  Beaver  Falls  term,  when 
you  saw  indications  of  intoxication  on  him  ? 

A.     Now  you  understand — oh,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  wanted.  This  condition  of  the  Judge  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  the  last  part  of  Thursday,  was  perceptible  and  appar- 
ent.— generally  apparent,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     Generally  apparent;  do  you  mean  to  me? 

Q.  I  mean  that  persons  in  the  court  room,  and  obser\ang  him,  would 
have  noticed  it. 

A.     Why,  quite  a  number  spoke  to  me. 

Q,     It  was  so  apparent  that  they  couldn't  help  noticing  it  ? 

A.     Several  persons  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  ask  you  who  spoke  to  you,  you  know  that  is  not 
proper  testimony ;  I  ask  you  if  his  conduct  and  appearance  wajs  so  out 
of  the  way,  and  so  apparent,  that  a  party  who  was  in  there,  and  observ- 
ing him,  couldn't  help  noticing  it  ?  * 
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Q.  •  That  was  at  jronr  request  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  think  not  at  my  request.    I  called  up  the  case. 

Q.    Didn't  you  suggest  it?    A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.    Didnt  care  whether  he  came  over  there  or  not? 

A.  I  wanted  my  money  and  I  wanted  her  to  have  her  mo^ey;  I 
didn't  care  whether  he  was  there,  or  not. 

Q.    Nothing  could  have  been  done  without  him? 

A.  I  suppose  it  was  entirely  proper  for  the  court  to  order  him  to  be 
ftirested  and  pimished  for  contempt,  for  failing  to  obey  the  order. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Webber,  do  you  really  mean  to  be  understood  that  you 
thought  the  Judge  could  order  that  man  in  his  absence  to  go  to  jail — 
poake  an  order  recommitting  him  to  jail  in  his  absence — upon  having 
issued  an  order  for  him  to  show  cause  ? 

A.  I  never  looked  up  particularly  to  see  ;  it  is  rather  my  impression 
fbat  he  might  have  done  so. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  necessary  under  our  statute  to  bring  the  party  in 
when  he  fails  to  appear  under  a  warrant  and  then  to  adjudge  upon  him  ? 

A.    It  may  be  ;  I  never  looked  it  up  I  guess. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  had  the  return  made  out  upon  the  order,  showing 
proper  service  upon  him,  and  filed  that  in  the  court,  and  based  your 
Motion  upon  that  to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  into  court? 

A.  I  had  had  the  return  on  it  made  out  and  the  sheriff  signed  it,  and 
I  think  that  it  was  in  court. 

Q.  Didn't  you  bring  it  into  court  and  upon  that  basis  move  the  court 
fcr  an  order  to  the  sheriff  to  bring  him  in  ? 

A.    I  dou't  think  I  did,  but  I  might ;  I  wouldn't  say  positively. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  came  in  there  that  man  was  virtually  to  answer 
for  two  contempts,  was  he  not — for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  to 
pay  over  the  alimony,  and  for  contempt  in  disobeying  the  order  to 
appear  there  and  show  cause  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that  I  am  sure.  He  was  simply  ordered 
^  appear  there  and  he  didn't  appear  there. 

Q,  Didn't  the  Judge,  when  he  addressed  him,  call  his  attention  to 
Ihc  &ct  that  he  had  at  first  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court  and  not 

C'd  over  the  money  within  the  time  that  the  court  had  ordered,  and 
1  then  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court  to  come  into  court  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  it? 

A.  I  don't  recollect.  There  was  a  very  great  deal  of  conversation 
there ;  there  was  a  very  disorderly  proceeding  there. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  anything  of  the  kind  was  said 
or  not? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  when  in  the  afternoon  was  it —  if  it  was  in  the  afternoon — 
ibat  Mr.  Wildt  was  brought  into  court  by  the  sheriff? 

A.  I  think  lie  made  the  order  for  the  sheriff  to  go  and  get  him  just 
before  dinner,  and  when  we  were  going  down  to  dinner  we  met  the  sher- 
iff comii^  back  with  him;  the  matter  was  taken  up  immediately  aft«r 
dinner  but  at  what  time  I  do  not  recollect;  perhaps  half  past  one  or  two 
o'clock. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  business  before  you  took  that  up  ? 
■    A.    I  don't  remember  of  anything  but  there  might  have  been. 

Q.    Did  the  court  open  in  time  ? 
i   A.    I  dont  remember  about  that. 

Q.    Who  where  present  there  in  court  when  court  opened  ? 
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A.    Well,  I  could  not  sapv  when  court  opened  who  waa  present. 
ing  this  transaction  the  defendant  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  Snyder 
present  and  I  think  the  sheriff  was  present  and  probably  others  tl 
don't  remember.    Mr.  Snyder  acted  as  interpreter;  I  hardly  think: 
was  there  when  the  case  was  first  called. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Joseph  Snyder  was  sent  for? 

A.    I  presume  he  might  have  been  sent  for  but  I  am  not  sure  now. 

Q.  Well;  what  was  the  first  thing  that  was  done  about  this  Wildt  ntf 
ter?  J 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  court  directed  the  interpreter  to  ask  the  dew 
dant  why  he  had  not  complied  with  the  order,  or  something  of  tljj 
kind. 

Q.    With  what  order  ?  ■ 

A.  With  the  order  to  pay  over  the  money;  I  don't  remember;  ai 
say  it  was  very  disorderly;  I  couldn't  attempt  to  give  the  conversati 
that  took  place  there.  i 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  first  attempted  to  get  along  without^ 
interpreter  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  because  he  can't  speak  a  word  of  English;  at  ki 
I  never  heard  him. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  this  interpreter  was  sent  for  after  Judge  0^ 
sent  down  town  to  get  a  lawyer?  j 

A.  No,  I  think  not;  because  I  think  he  did  not  send  for  a  lawfj 
until  he  had  made  his  order  for  the  payment  of  $1,250. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  state  just  what  Judge  Cox  said  when  he  fij 
commenced  to  talk  to  him  ? 

A.  I  can't  do  it;  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  give  a  man's  precise  ]fl| 
guage  after  that  length  of  time,  and  especially  in  such  a  disorderly  pfl 
ceeding  as  that  was. 

Q.     A  disorderly  proceeding?  i 

A.    Very  disorderly. 

Q.     What  did  the  disorder  consist  in  ?  j 

A.  The  disorder  consisted  in  the  Judge  and  the  defendant  and  t| 
plaintifi^  and  the  interpreter,  a  portion  of  the  time,  all  talking  at  oiii 
and  interrupting  each  other. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  very  frequent  where  you  hold  court  whfll 
there  are  Germans  who  don't  talk/Enghsh,  is  it  not? 

A.    To  some  extent. 

Q.    That  people  interfere  and  make  some  disturbance,  don't  they? 

A.    To  some  extent. 

Q.     Especially  if  they  are  a  little  excited  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  can't  state  the  proceedings,  ord 
tempt  to  give  the  language  of  the  J  udge  ? 

A.  Why,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  give  the  language  of  a  man  after  d! 
months  or  more  than  that,  for  he  talked  so  mucn,  and  there  was  so  mud 
said  and  so  much  confusion.     I  couldn't  give  it.  i 

Q.  Now,  did  the  Judge  first  rebuke  the  defendant  because  he  d| 
not  come  into  court  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect.  ! 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  reproached  him,  and  asked  bil 
why  he  hadn't  paid  that  money?  1 

A.    This  is  my  recollection  the  firet  he  said  to  him,  bvt  perhapft  |j 
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To  Tyler?    A.     To  Tyler. 

What  was  the  alleged  reason? 

The  alleged  reason  was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  conveniences 

0  hold  court  for  the  attorneys,  for  the  court,  for  the  jurors  and  the 
3es. 

You  went  to  Tyler,  didn't  you  ? 

1  did,  yes,  sir. 

Now,  what  were  the  conveniences  as  compared  to  those  at  Tyler  ? 

Well,  I  couldn't  tell  exactly,  I  couldn't  state  the  facts,  what  the 

liences  were. 

You  may  state  the  conveniences  at  Marshfield  ? 

There  was  a  party  there  who  had  got  up  very  good  convenience 

witnesses  as  &r  as  that  is  concerned;  as  rar  as  all  parties  were  con- 

,  had  fixed  up  an  old  hotel  in  prettv  good  shape,  and  made  arrange- 

for  all  the  conveniences;  and  the  sneriff — of  course  this  is  hearsay. 

Arctander.     We  object  to  that. 

Witness.     My  own  Knowledge,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  in  relation  to 

^1  and  what  the  sheriff  stated  to  the  court. 

You  say  there  were  hotel  conveniences,  what  were  the  convenien- 

'  the  court  at  Marshfield  ? 

Well,  they  had  a  room,  my  impression  is  the  school  house. 

Up  stairs,  or  down  stairs  ? 

Up  stairs. 

How  large  a  room  ? 

Probably  the  room  wvs  18x24  I  think  that  was  about  the  size  of 

m. 

Now,  what  were  the  conveniences  in  the  way  of  jury  rooms,  wit- 

)oms,  and  so  forth 

Well,  I  have  no  knowledge  myself  in  regard  to  that. 

How  large  a  place  is  Marshfield  ? 

My  impression  is  that  there  are  five  or  six  buildings  there. 

Any  saloon  there  at  that  time  ? 

I  don't  know  of  any,  no,  sir. 

Now-  how  large  a  place  is  Tyler? 

Tyler  is  considerably  larger,  I  think  there  must  be  twenty  or 

-five  buildings  in  Tyler. 

How  about  the  conveniences  there  ? 

Well,  they  occupied  a  store  building  for  the  court  room. 

How  large  a  room  ? 

Oh,  I  couldn't  say,  I  presume  the  room  was  probably  thirty 

;g  and  twenty  feet  wide. 

Do  you  knov^hat  the  conveniences  were  for  the  jurors  there? 

Well,  tbe  grand  jury  were  up  stairs  over  the  store  and  the  petit 

think  once  occupied  the  court  room  itself. 

Well,  the  court  adjourned  and  met  the  next  day  as  I  understand 

yler  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now,  you  may  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  Tyler  the 

.y? 

I  went  from  Marshfield  to  Lake  Benton,  and  from   Lake  Benton 
r  the  next  day,  returned  to  Lake  Benton  from  Marshfield  and  I  got 
n  the  train  sometime  about  noon  I  think.     And  at  that  time  the 
was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  very  perceptibly. 
ELad  court  opened  ? 
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A.  I  believe  it  had,  yes,  sir.  They  were  doing  something  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  my  impression  they  were  waiting  for  the  books  to  get 
there,  or  bothered  because  the  books  had  not  got  there. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  go  right  on  now  and  give  us  the  history  of  that 
term  of  court. 

A.     In  regard  to  what  ? 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Judge, — ^more  particularly  with 
reference  to  that. 

A.  During  that  entire  term  at  Tyler  the  Judge  was  perceptibly  under 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Was  there  any  difference  in  the  degree  of  intoxication  ? 

A.  Well,  there  certainly  was  a  vast  difference  in  the  degree  of  intox- 
ication from  the  time  he  came  to  Marshfield  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
there. 

Q.     He  was  not  so  drunk  at  Tyler  as  he  was  at  Marshfield? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  then,  of  course,  it  would  change  during  the  term, 
during  the  day.  In  the  morning  he  would  be — I  saw  him  one  morning 
quite  early,  very  sober  indeed,  and  at  noon  the  effect  of  liquor  upon  him 
was  very  perceptible,  and  at  night  it  was  intensely  perceptible. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  sessions  of  court  were  held  in  the 
evening  or  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  now  as  to  whether  there  was  a  session  in  the  even- 
ing or  not.  My  impression  is  at  one  time  the  court  held  open  on  account 
of  a  jury  being  out. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  Judge  Cox  in  the  evenings  of  the  davs  vdu  speak 
of,  at  Tyler? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  see  him,  and  what  was  he  doing,  and  what 
was  his  condition  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  very  much  intoxicated;  in  fact,  at  times  he  was 
drunk. 

Q.     Well,  where  was  he  ? 

A.  Sometimes  he  was  in  his  bedroom,  and  again  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel;  sometimes  on  the  street;  sometimes  over  in  the  saloon. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Freauently,  or  otherwise? 

A.     Well,  quite  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  times  a  day,  on  an  average,  you  saw 
him  drink  there? 

A.  No,  I  couldn't  very  well  average  it.  I  kept  no  track  of  it  myself.  I 
paid  very  little  attention  as  to  the  number  of  drinks  he  took.  It  was 
quite  often. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  saw  him  in  his  room  and  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel.     What  was  he  doing  there ?^ 

A.  Well,  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  he  would  join  some  attorneys  or 
some  visitors  or  jurors,  or  whatever  they  were,  in  singing,  in  having  mu- 
sic there  (there  was  an  organ  in  the  parlor,  and  somebody  would  play 
on  that,)  and  they  would  sing.  Mr.  Whitney,  the  gentleman  that  trav- 
eled with  the  Judge,  was  the  main  party  that  played  on  the  organ.  The 
Judge  would  have  us  congregate  in  there  and  sing;  and  then  there  would 
be  some  drinking  in  there. 

Q.    What  did  you  drink  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  drank;  they  called  it  whisky.  I 
didn't  drink  it  myself. 
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ty  Q,  Have  yon  any  recollection  of  any  other  order  haying  been  made 
ttcept  in  such  a  way?  When  he  makes  an  order  during  the  terms  of 
eourt,  will  he  not  say,  "  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  such  and  such  an  order?  '^ 

A.    I  think  it  is  likely  he  does. 
I    Q.    Isn't  that  the  way  he  does  it  when  he  does  not  draw  them  off 
fliimself  and  hand  them  to  the  clerk  to  be  entered  ? 

A.     I  dont  remember  that  I  ever  saw  him  draw  one  and  hand  to  the 
in  my  life;  perhaps  he  has. 

Q.     Now,  have  you  ever  heard  anybody  else  (any  other  Judge)  make 
order,  upon  an  application  to  show  cause  why  a  person  should  not 
be  punished  for  contempt,  simply  by  a  verbal  address  to  the  party  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.    Without  ordering  an  entry  to  be  made  of  it? 

A.    I  don't  remember  now  whether  I  ever  heard  any  other  Judge  make 

order  for  alimony  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  at  this  time,  that  when  the  Judge  had  told  him 
hd  sho.uid  fine  him  $100,  through  the  interpreter,  that  you  then  inter- 
fered and  told  the  Judge  that  what  you  were  after,  and  what  the  plaintiff 
"VBe  after,  was  to  get  this  alimony ;  and  that  you  thought  he  should  not 
ibe  fined,  if  he  would  furnish  that  within  a  certain  time? 

A.  I  was  after  the  alimony;  I  have  stated  what  I  said  to  the  Judge, 
iatt  as  I  remember  it,  three  or  four  times;  I  don't  say  that  I  gave  tlmt 
pngoajge  precisely;  I  might  be  mistaken — that  is  just  as  I  remember  it.' 

y.  It  was  not  that  you  thought  the  prisoner  fared  badly  at  the  hands 
fiftfie  court  by  his  telling  him  that  he  would  fine  him  a  hundred  dol- 
Ibb,  that  that  was  an  excessive  amount  to  fine  him  for  not  paying  that  ? 
,  K,.  I  don't  think  it  was  very  excessive.  I  thought  he  didn't  unlier- 
pand  it,  I  am  satisfied  he  didn't. 
,  Q.    That  who  didn't  understand  it? 

A,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  defendant  didn'4i  understand  anything 
about  the  judicial  proceedings  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  was  what  you  said  to  the  court;  that  all  the  plaintiff 
and  all  you   were  after  was  to  have  this  alimony  paid  ? 

A-    I  presume  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  talk  about  fining  before  you  come 
;  to  tiie  final  order  of  $500,  was  all  between  the  court  and  thc/ defendant, — 
Upon  the  part  of  the  court,  telling  the  defendant  what  he  could  do,  more 
im  the  purpose  of  scaring  him,  to  make  him  pay  the  amount? 

A.  I  didn't  so  understand  it.  The  order  was  made  substantially  in 
;  the  same  language  all  the  way  through  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  there  anything  said  about  like  this:  "  I  can,  or  I 
'.will  Qr  I  may  fine  you  a  hundred  dollars,  $250, 1  may  fine  you  $500  or 
rfl,250,"  and  tell  the  interpreter  to  tell  the  defendant  that  he  did  fine  him 
ttioee  amounts  ? 

A    I  might  have  misunderstood  him  for  it  was  very  disorderly. 

Q.  You  might  have  misunderstood;  he  might  have  said  that  he 
eocdd  fine  him  so  and  so  ? 

A    He  might;  I  might  have  misunderstood  him. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  he  sent  that  man  down  town  to 
;  get  a  lawyer,  did  he  direct  him  to  get  any  particular  lawyer  at  all  ?  . 

A.    My  recollection  of  the  language  is  just  as  I  have  told  you,  he  told 
I"  tile  interpreter  to  tell  him  that  he  had  got  into  a  bad  scrape,  and 
ke  wotdd  have  to  send   to  John  Land   to  help  him  out,  or  kuiguage  to 
ftai  effect 
56 
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'  Q.    That  he  had  better  send  for  John  to  help  hirii  otit.     A.     Yes. 

Q.  John  was  the  only  lawyer  there  besides  yourself  that  is  of  much 
account? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  am  of  very  much  account,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  lawyers  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  upon  your  examination  before  the  House  com* 
Mttee,  that  the  Judge  had  said  that  he  had  to  help  John  lind  out  ? 

A.    What  say? 

Q.  You  stated  did  you  not,  that  the  Judge  had  stated  that  he  had  to 
help  John  Lind  ? 

A.     Help  John  Lind  out?    Oh,  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.    You  didn't  say  that  ? 

A.  That  the  Judge  would  have  to  help  John  Lind  out?  Oh,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  mistaken,  there  is  no  such  testimony. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  understood  from  all  of  this  talk  that  the  court  directed  the  in- 
terpreter to  say  to  this  defendant  was  with  a  view  to  get  him  to  fulfil 
his  obligation  towards  his  wife  and  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  did  you  nott 

A.     1  have  given  the  language  substantially. 
'  Q.     That  was  what  you  understood  at  the  time  wasn't  it? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  what  my  understanding  was;  I  thought  h0 
was  drunk  and  giving  very  irregular  orders,  that  is  lUl.  i 

Q.    That  is  to  say,  the  orders  as  you  have  described  them  here  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Now,  when  the  Judge  told  him  he  had  better  go  down  and  gef 
John  Lind  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape,  the  court  took  a  recess  for  tt^ 
hour,  didn't  it?  | 

A.  I  don't  think  it  did  as  long '  as  that;  perhaps  it  did  after  Joiai 
Lind  came  and  Mr.  Randall  did.  I  think  he  gave  Mr.  Randall  time  Ui 
draw  up  an  affidavit;  it  may  have  been  an  hour.  | 

Q.  Now,  in  the  meantime  you  and  Mr.  Randall  ^ot  together  didn^ 
you,  and  had  got  up  a  contract  between  Wildt  and  his  wife  in  r^ard  tol 
the  payment  of  the  money  ?  j 

A.  No^  I  never  made  a  contract.  They  made  a  contract  between 
themselves  in^German;  I  couldn't  read  it;  they  explained  it  to  mean! 
they  made  an  affidavit  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  contract,  and  | 
p^uess  he  attached  the  contract  to  it  to  show  his  excuse  for  not  comply 
mg  with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Q,  Now  he  came  in  there  with  an  affidavit  trying  to  excuse  his  two 
contempts,  did  he  not? 

A.    There  was  nothing  said  about  two  contempts  that  I  heard  of.      J 

Q.     Now,  what  was  it  he  tried  to  excute?  ^ 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  the  excuse  for  not  coming  intt 
court;  the  excuse  for  not  paying  the  alimony  was  that  they  had  entered 
into  this  contract  for  a  sort  of  division  of  the  property. 

Q.     Now,  after  that  affidavit  was  brought  in,  you  swore  Mrs.  Wildtjl 
did  you  not  ? 
♦  A.    I  did  not  swear  her.     I  don't  know  but  the  court  did. 

Q.     She  was  examined  on  her  oath  anyhow  ? 

A.     It  is  rather  my  impression  she  was. 

Q.     Wasn't  you  her  attorney  ?    A.    I  was,  yes. 

Q.    Didn't  you  offer  her  as  a  witness  ?  J 

A.    No,  I  think  her  bein^  sworn  was  in  response  to  the  Judge 
request  in  explanation  of  making  this  (contract;  that  is  my  recoUeotioa  of  i 
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Q.    Do  you  remember  what  she  testified?    A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  her? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  judge  examined  her  himself  through 
the  interpreter. 

Q.  \\  as  there  anything  out  of  the  way  in  that  examination  or  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  show  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  recollect  about,  unless  the  examination  iteelf  showed  it. 

Q.    That  he  did  examine  her,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  occasion  for  an  examination  at  all ; 
I  think  if  he  had  been  sober  he  would  have  followed  my  suggestion  and 
disposed  of  the  matter  in  five  minutes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  proper  where  a  contract  was  brought  in 
written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  where  it  was  attached  to  the  affidavit 
to  have  her  explain  it  so  as  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was  done  under 
proper  circumstances  between  husband  and  wife  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  there  was  any  particular  impropriety  in  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  him  to  take  a  German  contract  that  he 
didnH  understand  a  word  of  and  act  upon  that  without  having  some  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  would  likely  have  done  that  whether  he  was  sober  or 
drunk,  wouldn't  he  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  when  he  introduced  this  contract  he  at- 
tached the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Wildt  to  it,  stating  the  reason,  and  perhaps 
in  substance,  the  contents  of  the  contract;  and  then  my  recollection  is 
he  swore  Mrs.  Wildt  as  to  some  fiEU^ts,  s&  to  whether  they  had  made  such 
a  contract  as  that. 

Q.  .  He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  a  true  statement  of  the  con- 
tract? 

A.    I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now,  wouldn't  you  have  considered  that  it  was  proper  for  the 
ooQit  in  guarding  the  interests  of  a  woman  that  did  not  understand  our 
language,  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  defendant  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  her  sworn  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  that  contract  was  a 
proper  one? 

A.  If  it  was  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  that,  there  certainly  was  noth- 
ing improper  in  it;  but  when  I  made  the  suggestion  I  did,  I  think  if  the 
Judge  nad  been  sober  he  would  not  have  gone  any  farther. 

Q.    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion?    A.     That  is  my  opinion,  yes, 

Q.  Your  suggestion  was  made  before  they  came  in  with  that  con- 
tract and  affidavit,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  I  think  my  suggestion  was  made  after  he  imposed  the  first  fine 
of  $100,  though  I  may  be  mistaken  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  did  not  the  Judge  then  and  there  say  that  that  man  naust 
pui^  himself  of  his  contempt  before  he  could  come  in? 

A.    Ijanguage  to  that  effect. 

Q.    That  was  perfectly  correct,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.    There  was  no  impropriety  about  it. 

Q.  And  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  send  him  to  a  lawyer  to  see  if  he 
could  draw  up  a  paper  in  order  that  he  might  purge  himself  for  his  con- 
tempt, wasnt  it  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  think  so. 
.  Q.    Did  be  not,  immediately  after  examining  Mr9.  Wildtjand  finding 
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the  terms  of  the  contract  and  what  he  had  agreed  to  in  there,  let  him  <M 
lipon  paying  just  what  was  due  for  alimony  ?  J 

•  A.  He  gave  him  time  to  do  that,  yes  ;  and  in  case  of  defeult  final 
him  $500,  and  he  was  to  stand  committed  until  paid,  or  language  to  thd 
effect. 

Q.  When  he  made  the  last  order  he  turned  to  the  clerk  and  told  him 
to  enter  it,  did  he  not?  i 

A.    I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  of  hi^  turiiing  to  the  clerk  and  saying:  "  Ife 
Clerk,  you  will  enter  this  order,  that  the  defendant,  John  Wildt,  shall 
pay  such  and  such  an  amount  within  twenty  days;  and  if  he  doesn't  pa] 
it  he  shall  be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court?  "  ! 

A-    I  don't  recollect  that  he  did,  but  very  likely  he  did.  i 

Q.  Did  not  the  Judge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  write  out  that  order  him- 
self and  hand  it  to  the  clerk? 

A*    I  didn't  see  him;  perhaps  he  did. 

Q.    You  dont  know  whether  it  is  on  file  there  or  not  ? 

A.    No,  I  do  not.  I 

Q.  Paying  that  order  in  twenty  days,  if  not,  to  be  adjudged  guUty  d 
contempt? 

A.    The  order  written  by  the  Judge  himself? 

Q.    Yes.     A.    I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind;  it  may  be. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  whether  he  did  write  it  and  hand  it  to  the  clerk  ol 
not? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him  write  it. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  last  scene  of  the  term  of  1881,  was  it  notl 
Court  adjourned  when  that  thing  was  disposed  of? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  had  two  mortgage  foreclosures  which  I  tool 
the  evidence  in.  There  was  no  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  defendanl 
— whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Was  one  of  them  the  Madlener  case? 

A.    Both  of  them  were  Madlener  cases. 

Q.     Did  the  judge  sit  and  take  evidence  in  the  Madlener  case? 

A.  There  was  very  little  evidence  given.  I  read  the  complaint,  anj 
as  I  read  it  introduced  the  evidence,  which  was  mostly  documentaiy 
evidence. 

Q.     It  was  a  default  case,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Sabaliawas  examined  on  a  few  points.  I  had  hina 
sworn  before  I  commenced  to  read.  I  read  the  complaint  then  and  in- 
troduced the  evidence,  notes  and  mortgage,  the  proof  of  service  of  notio^ 
and  appointment  of  the  guardian  ad  litem,  and  when  I  got  through  I  had 
the  decree  drawn  up,  and  the  judge  signed  the  decree  in  both  cases  rig^ 
then  and  there. 

Q.    Was  the  decree  read  ? 

A.    The  decree  was  not  read.     1  had  drawn  the  decree  previously. 

Q.     The  iudge  read  it,  didn't  he?  ! 

A.  No;  he  didn't  read  it.  He  said  if  I  said  it  was  all  right  he  wai^ 
satisfied,  and  signed  it. 

Q.     He  told  you  you  could  have  the  decree?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  then  you  drew  it? 

A.     No;  I  had  the  decree  drawn  up  before. 

Q.    It  was  a  printed  form  of  decree,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    No,  it  was  not  printed.    It  was  a  complicated  matter;  I  had 
write  it  out. 
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Q.  Hadn*t  the  judge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  that  time,  examined 
the  papers  in  the  matter,  the  mortgage,  etc.,  and  this  was  simply  a 
tterofform — a  formal  decree? 

A.     He  never  saw  the  decree  before,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.     No,  no,  not  the  decree  ? 

A.  The  mortgage  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  seen  or  not.  He  and 
Sabalia  came  up  together  in  my  office  one  evening  before  the  suit 
commenced,  and  he  made  some  suggestion.  I  never  showed  him 
mortgage  that  I  have  any  recollection  of,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Sabalia 

d;  I  don't  know. 

Q.     Don't  you  remember  whether,  during  the  term  of  court,  you  had 

nded  him  the  papers  to  look  over,  and  this  was  simply  to  take  the 

dence  of  Mr.  Sabalia  right  there  ? 

A.     No,  I  think  I  had  not  handed  him  the  papers. 

Q.  After  he  had  ordered  the  decree,  of  course  that  was  the  material 
to  do,  he  relied  upon  your  judgment  as  a  matter  of  form  ? 

A.    The  decree  was  already  drawn  before  the  term  of  court  commenqed. 

Baid,  "  Here,  Judge,  I  have  drawn  the  decree,"  and  he  says  "  if  you  say 

's  right,  I  am  satisfied  with  it." 

Q.    That  is  the  way  the  Judge  usually  does,  isn't  it? 

A.    I  think  that  is  entirely  proper.     He  knew  very  well  1  wouldn't 

i  anything  in  there  but  what  was  proper  to  be  there. 

Q.    You  are  sure  there  was  no  reference  made  in  any  of  those  cases? 

A.    Referee  appointed  ? 

Q.    Yes.     A.     No,  there  was  not. 

Q.    How  was  the  interest  computed  ? 

A.    I  computed  the  interest  myself. 

Q.    And  swore  to  it  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  did;  I  told  the  judge,  I  think,  what  it  was. 

Q.    Wasn't  Sabalia  mortgagor  in  that  case,  and  Madalin  the  mort- 

A*     1  es. 

Q.    And  wasn't  Sabalia  the  one  that  was  doing  the  foreclosing  against 

iself  for  Madlener  ? 

A.    Mr.  Sabalia  gave  me  the  mortgage,  and   I  wrote  to   Madalin. 
kbalia  frequently  made  suggestions  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Q.    He  was  really  overseeing  the  foreclosure  against  himself? 
A.    Yes,  sir  ;  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Campbell.     From  the  committee  appointed  to  report  such 
"  litional  rules  for  the  government  of  the  senate  sitting  as  a  court  of 
ichment  as  should  be  necessary,  respectfully  report  the  following 

itional  rules : 

Rule  18. 

Tlie  presiding  officer  of  the  Si^^eQate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations 
the  Senate  chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all 
forms  of  proceeding  while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an 
ipeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provicted  for. 
Lnd  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  may  rule  on  all  questions  of  evidence  and  in- 
'lental  questions.  Which  ruling  shall  stand  on  the  judgment  of  the  ^ienate,  un- 
some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon,  in 
ich  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision;  or  he  may  at  his  option 
the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Upon  all 
questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be  de- 
Itd  by  any  member  of  the  court  present,  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer 
then  tike  same  glmli  be  taken. 


Q.    Well,  Monday  morning  was  the  la^t  day  of  theiema. 

A    Yes,  «ir. 

Q.    He  kft  Tuesday  morning,  did  he? 

A.  Well,  whatever  morning  it  was,  I  wouldn't  say  whether  it  waa 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  Anyhow  I  will  tell  you  the  day  he  left;  at  the  very 
day  he  opened  court  at  Marshall. 

Q.    And  the  Judge  was  sober  when  he  left,  was  he  ? 

A.    He  was  quite  sober;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  last  day  of  the  term  was  Monday  ? 

A.    That  is  my  impression. 

Q.     He  was  sober  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  was  he  aot? 

A.  That  is  my  impression;  that  is  at  the  laat  day  of  the  tetm,  when 
the  Judge  was  settling  up  his  bills;  I  r^nember  distinctly  of  waUnng 
with  him. 

Q.    It  was  Tuesday  that  he  settled  up  his  bills,  wasn't  it? 

A.     I  couldn't  say;  that  was  the  morning  he  was «ober. 

Q.    That  was  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  say;  it  was  the  day  he  went  away. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  am  after  the  morning  before  he  wept  avvay,  wfaidi 
was  Monday  morning.  You  know  the  term  commenced  at  Marshall  on 
Tuesday  and  that  was  the  morning  he  left.  Kow  von  Moi^Lay  momiDg 
before, — ^the  last  day  of  the  term, — was  he  sober  then  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  liKe  this;  there  was  one  morning  that  I  saw  the  Judge 
very  much  jrnto&icated,  all  the  other  morning's  he  was  sober.  What 
morning  it  is,  I  can't  state  positively. 

Q.  But  you  say  at  no  time  during  the  court  at  Tyler  was  heasdmnk 
as  he  was  when  he  opened  court  in  Marshfield  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any  time  in  Tyler  that  he  was  as  drunk  as  he 
was  in  Marshfield. 

Q.     He  was  very  boisterous  during  the  term  there,  was  he  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  distinctly  of  any  boisterousness  in  ooort 

Q.     Out  of  the  court  at  times  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  testified  before  the  judiciary  committee,  did  yon  not, 
that  it  was  easily  discernible  during  the  entire  term  of  court  m  I^on 
county,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  testified:  "  You  could  tell  it  from  his  actions,  his  bois- 
terous'talk,  conversation,  and  his  general  appearance  every  way."  You 
testified  to  that? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.     Now,  is  it  a  fact,  or  is  it  not,  that  he  was  boisterous  in  court? 

A.  You  didn't  ask  me  in  court,  you  asked  me  during  the  tenn.  I 
had  reference  to  outside,  as  well  as  in  court. 

Q.     Had  you  reference  to  in  court,  too  ? 

A.     Not  specifically,  no,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.     Well,  was  he  boisterous  in  court? 

A.  I  don't  at  present  recollect  any  instance  that  calls  that  &ot  to  my 
mind  that  he  was  boisterous  in  court.  I  remember  of  his  being  quite 
jovial  in  court. 

Q.  You  stated  before  the  judiciary  committee,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
cases  where  he  charged  the  grand  jury,  his  charge  was  intelligent  and  all 
right,  and  that  you  noticed  no  discrepancy  in  them,  and  no  weakening  of 
his  mind. 

At    I  don't  kaow  whether  I  testified  to  that  fact  or.  not. 
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Rule  27. 

I.WitDesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following  form,  viz.:    "You, ,  do  solemnly 

wtsr  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be,)  that  the-  evidence  yon  shall  give  in  the  case 
■Dfw  pe  nding  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
^th  judicial  district,  shall  be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  so  help 
^  Qod'' — ^which  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Wilson  court  adjourned. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  14,  1882. 
k  The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 
TTie  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds,  Johnson,  A. 
ll.,Johii8on,  P.  L.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,Langdon,  McCormick,  McCrea.  Mealey, 
iBller,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen ;  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilk- 
DB,  Wilson. 

the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
hdicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
lie  House  of  Representatives. 

TXhe  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 
1^  The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  W  Representatives  to  conduct 
file  trial,  to-wit :     Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
to.B.  Gould,  Hon.   L.  W.  CoUins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
pun  and'Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 
fits  assigned  them. 
E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
e  Senate,  and  the  seats  assigned  them. 
Senator  Wilson  and  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 
■ 

'  B.  F.  WEBBER 

TTag  re-called,  and  his  cross-examination  continued   by  Mr.  Arctander. 
(Paper  handed  witness.) 

Mr.  Abctander.    Look  at  that  paper,  please.    Can  you  identify  that 
I  the  brief  of  Mr.  Lind,  upon  motion  for  new  trial,  before  Judge  Cox  in 
Ae  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly,  that  you  have  spoken  of? 
*  A.    I  think  so,  yes. 
(Another  ^aper  shown  witness.) 

Q-    This  18  your  brief  upon  the  same  motion  ?    I  think  it  is,  yes. 
'  Q,    Now  I  wish  you  would  look  at  those  and  see,  after  refreshing  your 
flection  (so  as  not  to  have  to  introduce  them  in  full), — ^look  them  over 
refresh  your  recollection  from  them,  and  state  to  the  Senate  whether 
not  upon  the  motion  for  new  trial  before  Judse  Cox  on  that  case, 
laisea  or  touched  a  point  at  all  in  the  briefs,  that  the  charges  were 
radictory  or  any  of  tnem  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    May  it  please  .the  court,  we  object  to  that.    If 
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there  is  any  evidence  at  all  to  be  gathered  from  these  written  documents, 
we  submit  that  the  written  documents  are  the  best  evidence,  and  if  they 
wish  to  put  them  in  evidence  let  them  be  put  in.  We  object  to  any 
evidence  as  to  what  they  are,  because  the  documents  themselves  are  the 
best  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  President,  if  we  in- 
tended to  show  the  contents  of  those  documents.  We  don't  care  for  the 
contents  of  those  documents.  The  only  purpose  for  which  they  are 
shown  the  witness  is  for  him  to  refresh  his  recollection  from  them,  and 
after  having  refreshed'  his  recollection,  then  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
particular  point  that  he  said  he  discovered  immediately — whether  U 
was  raised  by  any  of  the  parties  before  Judge  Cox  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  three  or  four  months  afterward — the  point  upon  which  he  bases 
his  idea  and  hypothesis  of  Judge  Cox's  drunkenness  at  the  time  that  he 
gave  the  charge  which  he  claims  was  contradictory.  Now,  it  is  certainly 
competent  testimony  to  show  that  they  didn't  discover  that  at  the  tinicu 
even  if  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it,  and  that  wasn't  what  he  based 
his  idea  on  at  the  time  *  the  fact  that  the  charges  were  contradictory^ 
because  the  witness  ana  the  opposing  counsel  had  not  discovered  thai 
at  the  time,  and  it  goes  strongly  to  show  that,  if  they  did  not  raise  the 
point  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  three  months  afterward.  The  docii- 
luentfi  themselves  will  show  the  points  that  were  raised,  and,  indirectl]!^ 
of  course,  show  the  points  that  were  not  raised.  We  don't  desire  to 
proye  the  contents  of  these  documents  ;  we  desire  to  show  that  they 
don't  contain  any  such  thing  as  claimed. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  fact  that  they  didn't  contain  it  is  to  b4 
gathered  from  the  documents  themselves.  Now,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  contain  any  particular  matter  is  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal  of  the 
documents,  not  from  the  witness's  testimony.  Now  the  whole  argumeri 
of  the  counsel  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence.  Q^ 
says  that  because  the  witness  has  testified  to  certain  things  that  he  n<y$ 
discovers,  and  that  he  discovered  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that,  accoiAj 
ing  to'  his  claim,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  brief,  that  he  therefore 
wants  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  because  it  wasn't  in  the  brief,  H 
wasn't  ..discovered;  and  that  the  witness  has  testified  falsely.  Thrt 
doesn't  follow  by  any  manner  of  means  at  all.  The  inference  that  b0 
seeks  to  draw  is  an  inference  which  he  may  draw  in  his  argument  to  Ui^ 
court ;  it  is  not  an  inference  which  is  properly  deducible  from  the  en* 
dence  ae  we  claim.  If  the  evidence  is  at  all  admissible,  it  is  only  ad^ 
missible  upon  the  production  of  the  written  documents. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  objection  of  the  managers  will  be  sufr 
tained  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  now  offer  the  documents  identified  by  the  wiV 
ness,  and  we  ask  that  the  court  mark  them  for  identification. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  have  no  objection  to  them  as  evidence  ;  pnl 
them  in  (Papers  marked  "  Exhibits  2  and  3.") 

Papers  offered  as  a  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.  The  points  made  upon  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  were  all  con- 
tained in  the  briefs,  were  they  not,  and  then  enlarged  upon? 

A,  I  think  so  ;  yes,  sir.  They  were  all  contained  in  the  briefs  madl 
on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial.  \ 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the  proper  way  woiM 
be  to  have  the  clerk  read  the  exhibits.  '  »J 

:  TI^Pbbbidbkt.    The  clerk  may  read  them.  .  i 
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j      The  clerk  read  the  papers  referred  to,. 

Mr.  Akcxander.    Q.    At  the  time  the  Judge  examined  both  of  your 
I  requests,  did  he  not,  and  allowed  some  and  refused  others  ? 

A.    He  dlowed  some  of  mine  and  refused  others  ;  I  think  he  did  the 
I  sftzne  by  the  plaintiff. 

Q.  In  this  allowance  of  those  requests,  did  he  show  or  exhibit  a  mind 
I  (hat  waB  deranged  by  drink  ;  not  understanding  what  he  did  ? 
!  A.  I  think  he  did  in  one  of  mine  which  he  refused.  He  held  it  up 
;  to  me  and  said:  '^This  is  nearly  right ;  there  is  something  right  along 
I  there  that  is  not  right.  You  change  that,  and  I  will  eive  it."  I  told 
him  if  he  wished  to  modify  it,  to  modify  it ;  I  didn't  know  how.  So 
.  he  refused  thiat  charge  'and  didn't  give  it.  I  thought  the  request  was 
i  correct- 

Q.    But  tyou  would  not  say  that  it  was  ? 

A.    Ob,  not  positively  ;  certainly  not. 

Q-    Did  you  take  an  exception  on  that  refusal  ?    A.     I  did> 

Q.  In  allowing  or  disallowing  these  things  was  there  anything  else 
that  showed  his  mind  was  wanting  or  that  he  was  not  in  the  full  posses- 
Bon  of  his  mental  capacity  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  one^— one  of  my  requests  that  he  disallowed; 
that  was  the  only  one. 

Q.    In  regard  to  the  others  of  plaintiffs;  was  there  anything  there? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  about  it.     He  simply  refused  to  give  them,  I 
^  think. 

Q.    Now  that  is  really  the  reason  that  you  thought  he  was  intoxicated 
,  at  the  time,  that  he  refused  to  allow  that  charge  of  yours,  was  it?  • 

A.  No,  that  was  not  the  ground.  I  think  if  there  had  been  anything 
vrong  about  it  he  should  have  modified  it  to  suit  himself,  or  told  me 

Est  how  to  have  it  modified.    But  he  wouldn't  tell  me  how  he  would 
ve  it  modified,  but  he  simply  said  '^  there  is  somethings  right  aloi^ 
there  that  is  not  exactly  right." 
•  Q.    Well,  he  didn't  run  a  law-school  for  you  folks  ?    A.    No. 

Q.  It  was  perfectly  right  for  him  to  call  your  attention  to  it  so  you 
<wild  modify  it?  ^ 

A.    Yes,  if  he  would  have  done  it,  but  he  wouldn't. 

Q,  Now,  coming  back  to  that  Wildt  case,  in  1881 :  you  said  in  your 
diiect  testimony  that  the  Judge  went  to  work  and  remitted  all  the  fines 
afterwards.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  ^*  revoke  "  or 
*xemit,"  but  that  he  simply  stated  the  defendant  should  pay  the  all- 
fiiony  within  a  certain  time,  and  that  if  he  did  not  pay  it  within  that 
time  he  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  contempt. 

A.  Afta:  the  affidavit  and  contract  were  presented,  he  revoked  all  the 
Imes. 

Q.    Did  he  use  that  language? 

A.  I  wouldn't  say  that  he  did,  no  ;  he  said  he  remitted  or  revoked, 
or  used  language  to  that  effect. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  he  used  language  to  that  effect  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection,  yes. 

Q.    Isn't  it  possible  your  recollection  might  be  mistaken  in  that,  and 
that  he  said  nothing  about  it  ? 
;:_  A.    I  wouldn't  say.  that  it  is  impossible  that  my  recollection  is  mis* 
Idcen  aix>ut  anything.    I  simply  give  it  as  I  recollectit. 

Q.  That  Wildt  case  had  been  in  court  before  this  time,  had  it  not ; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  another  case  in  which  that  defendant  was  interested  ? 

i 
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there  is  any  evidence  at  all  to  be  gathered  from  these  written  docrnnents 
we  submit  that  the  written  documents  are  the  best  evidence,  and  if  the} 
wish  to  put  them  in  evidence  let  them  be  put  in.  We  object  to  anj 
evidence  as  to  what  thev  are,  because  the  documents  themselves  are  ihi 
best  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctaxder.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  President,  if  weiiv 
tended  to  show  the  contents  of  those  documents.  We  don't  care  for  tin 
contents  of  those  documents.  The  only  purpose  for  which  they  an 
shown  the  witness  is  for  him  to  refresh  his  recollection  from  them,  and 
after  having  refreshed'  his  recollection,  then  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
particular  point  that  he  said  he  discovered  immediately — whether  i! 
was  raised  by  any  of  the  parties  before  Judge  Cox  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  three  or  four  months  afterward — the  point  upon  which  he  baaes 
his  idea  and  hypothesis  of  Judge  Cox's  drunkenness  at  the  time  that  he 
gave  the  charge  which  he  claims  was  contradictory.  Now,  it  is  certainly 
competent  testimony  to  show  that  they  didn't  discover  that  at  the  time, 
civen  if  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it,  and  that  wasn't  what  he  basea 
his  idea  on  at  the  time ;  the  fact  that  the  charges  were  contradictoryj 
because  the  witness  and  the  opposing  counsel  had  not  discovered  thai 
at  the  time,  and  it  goes  strongly  to  show  that,  if  they  did  not  raise  thej 
point  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  three  months  afterward.  The  docu- 
ments themselves  will  show  the  i)oints  that  were  raised,  and,  indirectlj^ 
of  course,  show  the  points  that  were  not  raised.  We  don't  desire  to' 
prove  the  contents  of  these  documents  ;  we  desire  to  show  that  they] 
don't  contain  any  such  thing  as  claimed.  j 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     The  fact  that  they  didn't  contain  it  is  to  btf ] 
gathered  from  the  documents  themselves.     Now,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  contain  any  particular  matter  is  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal  of  the 
documents,  not  from  the  witness's  testimony.     Now  the  whole  argumei^ 
of  the  counsel  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence.     Ifoi 
says  that  because  the  witness  has  testified  to  certain  things  that  he  noir 
discovers,  and  that  he  discovered  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that,  accord--; 
ing  to  his  claim,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  brief,  that  he  therefore  i 
wants  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  because  it  wasn't  in  the  brief,  it 
wasn't  ..discovered;  and  that  the  witness  has   testified  falsely.      Thai' 
doesn't  follow  by  any  manner  of  means  at  all.     The  inference  that  he- 
seeks  to  draw  is  an  inference  which  he  may  draw  in  his  argument  to  the 
court ;  it  is  not  an  inference  which  is  properly  deducible  from  the  evi- 
dence as  we  daim.     If  the  evidence  is  at  all  admissible,  it  is  onlv  ad» 
missible  upon  the  production  of  the  written  documents. 

The  President  pro  tern.     The  objection  of  the  managers  wUl  be  sua* 
tained  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  now  offer  the  documents  identified  by  the  wit- 
ness, and  we  ask  that  the  court  mark  them  for  identification. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  have  no  objection  to  them  as  evidence ;  put 
them  in  (Papers  marked  "  Exhibits  2  and  3.") 

Papers  offered  as  a  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.     The  points  made  upon  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  were  all  con- 
tained in  the  briefs,  were  they  not,  and  then  enlarged  upon  ? 

A.I  think  so  ;  yes,  sir.     Thev  were  all  contained  in  the  briefe  made 
on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

.    Mr.  Arctander.     I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the  proper  way  would 
be  to  have  the  clerk  read  the  exhibits.  *  *        ,. 

:  The  PKfiBiDB£«T.    The  clerk  may  read  them. 
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The  cl^rk  read  the  papers  referred  to,: 
;    Mr.  Abcxander.    Q.    At  the  time  the  Judge  examined  both  of  your 
lequestB,  did  he  not,  and  idlowed  some  and  refused  others  ? 

A.    He  allowed  some  of  mine  and  refused  others  ;  I  think  he  did  the 
I  same  by  the  plaintiff. 

Q.  In  tliis  allowance  of  those  requests,  did  he  show  or  exhibit  a  mind 
that  was  deranged  by  drink  ;  not  understanding  what  he  did? 
^  A.  I  think  he  did  in  one  of  mine  which  he  refused.  He  held  it  up 
ftomeand  said:  "This  is  nearly  right ;  there  is  something  right  alone 
i.lkerethat  is  not  right.  You  change  that,  and  I  will  give  it."  I  told 
him  if  he  wished  to  modify  it,  to  modifjr  it ;  I  didn't  Know  how.  So 
1^  refused  that  charge  'and  didn't  give  it.  I  thought  the  rey^uest  was 
correct 

Q.    But  you  would  not  say  that  it  was  ? 

A.    Oh,  not  positively  ;  certainly  not. 

Q.    Did  you  take  an  exception  on  that  refusal  ?    A.     I  did/ 

Q.    In  allowing  or  disallowing  these  things  was  there  anything  else 
'that  showed  his  mind  was  wanting  or  that  he  was  not  in  the  full  posses- 
iion  of  his  mental  capacity  ? 

A.    I  think  there  was  one^— one  of  my  requests  that  he  disallowed; 
that  was  the  only  one. 

Q.    In  regard  to  the  others  of  plaintiffs;  was  there  anything  there? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  about  it.    He  simply  refused  to  give  them,  I 
think. 

Q.    Now  that  is  really  the  reason  that  you  thought  he  was  intoxicated 
it  Retime,  that  he  refused  to  allow  that  charge  of  youre,  was  it?  • 

A.  JJOj.that  was  not  the  ground.  I  think  if  there  had  been  anything 
vrong  about  it  he  should  have  modified  it  to  suit  himself,  or  told  me 
mt  how  to  have  it  modified.  But  he  wouldn't  tell  me  how  he  would 
have  it  modified,  but  he  simply  said  "  there  is  somethings  rig&t  along 
there,  that  is  not  exactly  right." 
.  Q.    Well,  he  didnt  run  a  law-school  for  you  folks  ?    A.    No. 

Q.    It  was  perfectly  right  for  him  to  call  your  attention  to  it  so  you 
«>uld  modify  it?  ^ 

A.    Yes,  if  he  would  have  done  it,  but  he  wouldn't. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  that  Wildt  case,  in  1881 :  you  said  in  your 
direct  testimony  that  the  Judge  went  to  work  and  remitted  all  the  fines 
;  afterwards.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  "  revoke  "  or 
"remit,"  but  that  he  simply  stated  the  defendant  should  pay  the  aU* 
mony  within  a  certain  time,  and  that  if  he  did  not  pay  it  within  that 
time  he  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  contempt. 

A.    After  the  affidavit  and  contract  were  presented,  he  revoked  all  the 
fines. 

Q.    Did  he  use  that  language? 

A.    I  wouldn't  say  that  he  did,  no ;  he  said  he  remitted  or  revoked, 
or  used  language  to  that  effect. 

Q.    Womd  you  swear  that  he  used  language  to  that  effect  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection,  yes. 

Q.    Isn't  it  possible  your  recollection  might  be  mistaken  in  that,  and 
that  he  said  nothing  about  it  ? 
[^  A.    I  wouldn't  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  my  recollection  is  mis- 
taken about  anything.    I  simply  give  it  as  I  recollect- it. 

Q.    That  Wildt  case  had  been  in  court  before  this  time,  had  it  not ; 
\  that  is  to  say,  another  case  in  which  that  defendant  was  interested  ? 

I      »     . 
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there  ie  any  evidence  at  all  to  begathered  from  these  writtei 
we  submit  that  the  written  docuinente  are  the  best  evidena 
wish  to  put  them  in  evidenee  let  them  be  put  in.     We  c  '^ 
evidence  as  to  what  they  are,  because  the  documents  themf  '' 
best  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctasder.    That  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  Presit' * 
tended  to  show  the  contents  of  tliose  documents.     We  don  "- 
contents  of  those  (Uicunients,     The  only  purpose  for  w) 
shown  the  witness  is  for  him  to  refresh  nis  reeolleetion  fr>  ■ 
after  having  refresihod'  his  recollection,  then  to  state  whetJ-  - 
particular  point  that  he  said  he  discovered  immediatel 
was  raised  by  any  of  thu  parties  before  Judge  Cox  on  a  mt    . 
trial,  three  or  four  mouths  afterward — the  point  upon  » 
his  idea  and  hypothesis  of  Judge  Cox's  drunkenness  at  tJ  •. 
gave  the  chai^  which  he  claims  was  contradictory.     No« 
competent  testimony  to  show  that  they  didn't  discover  tt  ,  - 
even  if  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it,  and  that  wasn't  ■ 
liis  idea  on  at  the  time  ;  the  fact  that  the  charges  were 
because  the  witness  and  the  opposing  counsel  liad  not 
at  the  time,  and  it  goes  atrongly  to  show  that,  if  they  d 
point  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  three  months  afterwi 
ments  themselves  will  show  the  points  that  were  raise<l, 
of  course,  show  the  point*  that  were  not  raise<l.     We 
prove  the  contents  of  these  documents  ;  we  desire  to 
don't  contain  any  such  thing  as  claimed. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  fact  that  they  didn't  coi 
gathered  from  the  documents  themselves.  Now,  whctt 
not  contain  any  particular  matter  is  to  be  gained  from  t 
documents,  not  from  the  witness's  testimony.  Now  the 
of  the  counsel  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  effect  of  tl 
says  that  because  the  witness  has  testified  to  certain  tl 
disctTvers,  and  that  he  discovered  at  the  time,  and  the 
ing  td  his  claim,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  brief, 
wants  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  because  it  wasn" 
wasn't  ..discovered ;  and  that  the  witness  has  testifi* 
doesn't  follow  by  any  manner  of  means  at  all.    The 
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S^  ^A^n  *L*^""'  the  Judge  examined  both  of  your 
lie Eot,  and  allowed  some  and  refused  otben  ? 

h«d  OTDC  of  mine  and  refuaed  othen ;  I  think  he  did  th« 
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A.  The  defendant  had  been  there  in  that  same  ca«e;  had  a|»peared, 
md  I^ot  nay  order  fwr  suit  money. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  had  been  another  suit  brought  against 
that  man- Wildty  and  he  had  at  that  time  refused  to  pay  the  momey  that 
was  ordered  ? 

A.    Never  to  me- 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  foGiy  that  this  was  a  seoond 
edition  of  that  divorce  case  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it, 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  GoL  Baasen  appeared  in  a  divoro^caae,  cff 
was  attorney  in  that  suit  before  ? 

.  A.  ;  No.  -  - 1  had  understood  that  she  had  mtfde  applicaition  to  other' 
lawyers,  but  I  understood  it  was  abandoned. 

Q.  Now  how  often  have  vou  seen  Judge  Cox  at  New  Ulm  during  the 
years  1878,  1879,  1880  and  1881  ? 

A.     Well,  I  -couldn't  state  with  any  degree  of  deiiniteness  at  all.    I 
have-  seen  him  there  often.     Sometimes  he  does  not  come  on  hits  special 
t^rms, — when  there  is  no  business, — but  he  has  a  regular  rule  to  have  a| 
special  term  evil^ry  month,  and  he  comes  there  often  besides.    I  have 
seen  him  there  often,  but  I  don't  know  how  often. 

Q.     What  year  was  this  Castor  business  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  it  was  in  the  sumrarer  whe^  it  was 
very  hot. 

Q.  This  Castor  business,  I  understand,  was  in  1879.  Now,  in  1878^ 
mpk  you  remember  any  time,  outside  of  the  general  term  times,  in  which 
you  have  seen  Judge  Uox  in  New  Ulm  ? 

A.  I  could  not  specify  any  time,  but  I  know  I  have  seen  him;  he  was 
there  often. 

Q.  Could  you  swear  you  had  seen  Mm  outside  of  the  genen^  terns 
tfithe  year  1878? 

A.     Well,  I  have  no  particular  recollection;  my  recollection  is  I  saw  ; 
him,  I  should  say,  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  probably  oftener  than 
that,  but  I  don't  recollect  definitely  about  it;  I  couldn't  fix  any  time. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  the  Judge  was  there  oftener  thaa  twdvt 
times  during  that  year  ? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was;  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  it  was  oftener,  but  still  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  general  terms  that  year, — ^the  spring  and  fall  terms,-^ 
Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  not,  as  far  as  you  recollect? 

A.    At  every  term  except  those  I  have  named,  he  was  perfectly  sober.  : 

Q.    Special  and  general,  except  those  you  have  named? 

A.     Well,  aa  feu*  as  I  have  been  in  court  at  special  terms. 

Q.    Well,  as  far  as  you  have  seen  it  ?    A.     In  court,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  of  a  single  occasion  where  you  distinctly  recol- 
lactto  have  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  in  the  year  1878  in  New  Ulm? 

A.     I  couldn't  specify  any  time  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  me  the  day  or  the  hour  or  the 
minute;  but  do  you  recall  any  occasion,  in  your  mind,  in  the  year  1878, 
at. which  you  saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  New  Ulm? 

A.     No,  I  could  not  fix  any  time. 

Q.    I  didn't  ask  you  to  fix  any  time.    Can  you  recollect  of  any  par-  \ 
ticular  occasion  ?  •  I 

A.    I  have  seen  him  drunk  at  New  Ulm  often,  bul  I  couldoi't  fix  the  I 
timem  my  miJiiiL 
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Q.  Now,  by  the  word  "  often,"  what  do  you  m«in  to  "be  understood  ? 
Daring  the  last  year  have  you  seen  him  drunk  there  over  Bix  times  that 
you  would  8wear  to? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  specify  the  times;  I  don't  know  how  many 
times  I  have. 

Q.    Well,  would  you  swear  it  was  over  six? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  swear  it  was;  I  think  I  have  more  than  six,  but  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  can  you,  in  your  own  mind,  fix  the  occasions,  or  any  one  of 
tfaem,  except  those  you  have  already  testified  to, — the  time  of  the  Castor 
case,  the  time  of  the  Kelly  case,  and  the  time  of  the  Manderfeldt  case,-^ 
can  you  recur  to  any  other  occasion  upon  which  you  have  seen  him  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  can;  I  can't  give  you  the  time. 

Q.    I  didn't  ask  for  the  time. 

A.  Not  far  from  the  time  that  he  had  that  case  of  Picket  against 
Picket;  he  was  talking  about  the  definition  of  the  word  adultery, — going 
back  to  the  original  word.  Father  Bergholz  came  along  while  he  was 
talking,  and  he  went  off  with  him,  I  suppose  talking  about  that.  He 
told  me  he  had  written  to  several  clergymen  to  ask  their  understanding 
of  the  meahing  of  the  word  adultery  in  the  original  language.  I  thought 
he  was  drunk  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  ? 

A.    Only  from  his  appearance,  that  is  all.     I  didn't  see  him  drink. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  really  a  fact  that  the  language  he  used  on  the  subject 
matter  was  something  that  was  so  foreign  to  your  understanding  and 
your  education  that  you  thought  there  was  something  strange  in  it  ? 

A.  I  am  not  a  6reek  scholar,  but  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  queer 
question  for  a  judge. 

Q.  Sidn't  he  use  Greek  and  Hebrew  language  to  him, — that  is,  Use 
words  in  those  languages  ? 

A.  He  repeated  a  word  that  he  said  was  the  Greek  word;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  Greek  or  not. 

Q.    You  are  not  a  Greek  scholar.     A.     No,  I  am  not. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  what  he  said,  so  fiar  as  you 
could  understand  the  conversation  ? 

A.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  an  unusual  course  for  a  Judge  who  had  a 
matter  under  consideration,  to  go  around  and  ask  the  clergymen  the 
meaning  of  words.     I  don't  know  but  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  It  wouldn't  be  anything  out  of  the  way  if  he  was  not  a  sufficient 
scholar  himself,  to  ask  scholars  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  definition 
of  certain  foreign  words  ? 

A.    Well,  as  to  the  legal  definition. 

Q.    This  Mr.  Bergholz,  is  a  Catholic  priest,  is  he  not  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  a  man  of  high  standing  as  a  scholar? 

A.  I  think  so;  yes.  But  I  didn't  hear  him  ask  Father  Bergholz;  he 
was  talking  to  me  and  one  of  the  teachers,  and  Father  Bergholz  came 
dong,  and  he  went  away  with  him. 

Q.    You  didn't  hear  the  Greek  or  Ijatin  word  he  asked  Mr.  Bergholz  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Ebive  you  not  often,  when  you  knew  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfect- 
It  sober,  when  you  have  been  witlh  him,  and  knew  that  he  nad  not  been 
drinking  anything,  heard  him  make  remarks  similar  to  those  he  made 
there,  or  that  you  thought  was  just  as  eccentric  as  that? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you^  he  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  conveisa- 
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tion,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  anything  quite  so  peculiar  as  that; 
still,  I  may  have. 

Q.  He  has  got  rather  more  than  the  usual  share. of  peculiarities,  has 
he  not? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  perhaps  rather  more.  He  is  a  very  pleasant 
man  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.    Well,  he  is  a  little  eccentric?    A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.    A  little  out  of  the  way,  as  a  general  thing  ? 

A.    Well,  a  little  peculiar. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  say  he  talked  to  Father 
Bergholz,  that  his  conversation  was  in  regard  to  the  meaning  in  Elnglish 
of  certain  Latin  and  Hebrew  words  connected  with  the  subject  of  adul- 
tery ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  any  Latin  word  that  I  recognized,  and  wheth- 
er it  was  Greek  or  Hebrew — I  don't  know  either  language. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  what  the  conversation,  with  you,  was  about,  at  the 
time  he  went  off  with  Father  Bergholz? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  used  the  terms  aduUerabUis  or  moe- 
chaberis? 

A.    It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.    Was  it  something  like  that? 

A.    I  should  think  like  enoush,  still  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  that  was  immediately  previous  to  his  going  off  with  Father 
Bergholz? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  recollect  any  other  time  at  New  Ulm  except  those 
you  have  now  specified, — I  don't  ask  you  to  give  the  time? 

A.  Yes.  I  recollect  the  time  that  Mr.  Wollen  and  Mr.  Morr^  came 
to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  Tower  case  that  had  been  tried 
at  Redwood  Falls.  I  was  going  along  the  street  with  Mr.  Wollen,  and 
I  don't  know  but  Mr.  Morrell  was  with  us  ;  anyhow,  we  met  Judge  Ck>x, 
and  Mr.  Morrell  came  up  and  spoke  to  him  about  what  the  business,  and 
he  said  ^^he  had  decided  that  already;"  he  said  he  was  going  to  grant  a 
new  trial.    In  my  opinion  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  time. 

Q.     Had  you  seen  him  drinking  at  that  time  ?    A.     Not  a  drop. 

Q.    When  did  he  come  up  to  New  Ulm  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  about  whrt  time  that  was  ? 

A.    It  was  in  the  forenoon;  I  couldn't  tell  what  time  though. 

Q.    I  mean  what  year  was  it  ? 

A.    It  is  my  impression  it  was  a  year  ago  this  summer  sometime. 

Q.    This  matter,  where  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Bergholz,  what  year  was  that? 

A.     I  can't  fix  the  time;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.    Well,  it  is  two  or  three  years  ago,  isn't  it  ? 

A.  Well;  I  should  not  think  as  long  as  three  years  ago.  I  should 
think  it  is  two  years. 

A.  On  this  occasion  of  the  Tower  case,  when  Mr.  Wollen  came  down 
there;  did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  Judge? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  except  when  we  met  him  at  that  time. 

A.    You  met  him  where  ? 

A.  I  met  him  on  the  street  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Croney's  store,  I 
think,  in  New  Ulm. 

Q.    Was  it  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  he.  talked  ? 
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A.    It  was  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  he  addressed  his  conversation  princi- 
Hly. 
Q.    Were  both  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case  there  ?    A.    Yes. 
Q,    And  you  ?    A.     Yes. 
Q.    Were  thev  the  only  ones  present  there  ? 
A.    I  think  tnat  was  all. 
!  Q.    He  walked  perfectly  straight,  did  he  not? 
I   A.    So  far  as  I  noticed. 

I  Q.    Was  there  anything  about  his  countenance  particularly  that  made 
If  on  think  he  was  drunk? 

I  A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  there  was.  The  most  that  made  me  think 
was  drunk  was  that  he  decided  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  right  there 
the  street. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  that  case  was  tried  the  Judge  told  the  at- 
eys  after  the  verdict  was  brought  in  by  the  jury,  that  if  a  motion 
a  new  trial  was  made  he  should  grant  it,  and  that  if  none  was  made 
should  set  the  verdict  aside  of  his  own  motion  as  being  entirely 
inst  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 
A.    I  don't  know, — I  was  not  there;*  I  don't  know  anything  about 

Q.    Now,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  you  wouldn't  think  it  so  peculiar 
pttt  he  should  tell  them  on  the  street  that  he  had  already  decided  that 
his  own  mind  ? 

A.    Certainly  not.    They  both  came  down  to  argue  it.     I  think  Judge 
n's  ruling  was  perfectly  right. 

Q.    He  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court?    A.    Certainly  he  was. 
Q.    On  every  point  that  was  raised  there,  was  he  not  ? 
A.    Well,  I  don't  recollect  all  the  points  ;  I  have  read  the  decision, 

his  oriLer  was  sustained. 
Q.    That  decision  that  he  made,  without  hearing  argument,  was  sus- 
"  by  the  supreme  court? 

J.    Certainly. 
.    Would  you  think  it  curious  when  a  verdict  had  been  brought  in 
the  jury   contrary  to  the  instructions  of  ths  court  that  the  court 
uld  express  his  opinion  upon  that  before  hearing  argument  ? 

A.    I  think  it  would,  yes;  when  the  counsel  had  come  down  to  argue 

1  think  so. 

Q.    That  is    the    only    thing    that    makes    you  think  he  was  in- 
dicated ? 

A.    No,  that  is  not  the  only  thing.     He  appeared  intoxicated* 

Q.    You  stated  awhile  ago  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  complexion 

&ce  that  made  you  think  so  ? 

A.    No,  it  was  his  general  appearance. 

Q.   Was  his  tongue  thick  ? 

A.    No,  I  didn't  notice  that  it  was.     He  was  not  very  drunk.     He 
fWaa  drunk  in  my  opinion,  but  not  very  drunk. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  wouldn't  swear  positive  he  was  drunk  at 
time, — ^it  is  simply  a  matter  of  impression  ? 

A.    It  was  only  my  opinion. 

Q.    And  mainly  gathered  from  that  remark  he  made  ? 

A.   Well,  somewhat  from  that;  from  that  and  his  general  appearance. 

Q.    Now,  was  that  remark  that,  *'  he  had  decided  that  case  already" 
that  it  "wasn't  any  use  to  have  any  argument  about  it?" 

A«   My  recollection  is  that  when  Mr^  Morrell  mentioned  it  to  him  he 
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'  Q.    That  he  had  better  Bend  for  John  to  help  him  olit.     A.    Yes. 

Q.  John  was  the  only  lawyer  there  besides  yourself  that  is  of  much 
account? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  am  of  very  much  account,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  lawyers  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  upon  your  examination  before  the  House  com- 
ihittee,  that  the  Judge  haa  said  that  he  had  to  help  John  Land  out  ? 

A.    What  say? 

Q.  You  stated  did  you  not,  that  the  Judge  had  stated  that  he  had  to 
help  John  Lind  ? 

A.     Help  John  Lind  out?    Oh,  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.    You  didn't  say  that? 

A.  That  the  Judge  would  have  to  help  John  Lind  out  ?  Oh,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    You  are  mistaken,  there  is  no  such  testimony; 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  understood  from  all  of  this  talk  that  the  court  directed  the  in- 
terpreter to  say  to  this  defendant  was  with  a  view  to  get  him  to  fulfil 
his  obligation  towards  his  wife  and  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  did  you  not? 

A.     I  have  given  the  language  substantially. 
'  Q.    That  was  what  you  understood  at  the  time  wasn't  it? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  what  my  understanding  was;  I  thought  he 
was  drunk  and  giving  very  irregular  orders,  that  is  lul. 

Q.    That  is  to  say,  the  orders  as  you  have  descril^ed  them  here  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  Judge  told  him  he  had  better  go  down  and  get 
John  Lind  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape,  the  court  took  a  recess  for  an 
hour,  didn't  it? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  did  as  long  *  as  that;  perhaps  it  did  after  Joha 
Lind  came  and  Mr.  Randall  did.  I  think  he  gave  Mr.  Randall  time  to 
draw  up  an  affidavit;  it  may  have  been  an  hour. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  meantime  you  and  Mr.  Randall  ^ot  together  didnl 
you,  and  had  got  up  a  contract  between  Wildt  and  his  wife  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  the  money  ? 

A.  No^  I  never  made  a  contract.  They  made  a  contract  between 
themselves  in»Grerman;  I  couldn't  read  it;  they  explained  it  to  me  and 
they  made  an  affidavit  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  contract,  and  I 
guess  he  attached  the  contract  to  it  to  show  his  excuse  for  not  comply- 
ing with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Q,  Now  he  came  in  there  with  an  affidavit  trying  to  excuse  his  two 
contempts,  did  he  not? 

A.    There  was  nothing  said  about  two  contempts  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  it  he  tried  to  excute? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  the  excuse  for  not  coming  into 
court;  the  excuse  for  not  paying  the  alimony  was  that  they  had  entered 
into  this  contract  for  a  sort  of  division  of  the  property. 

Q.     Now,  after  that  affidavit  was  brought  in,  you  swore  Mrs.  Wildt, 
did  you  not  ? 
♦  A.    I  did  not  swear  her.     I  don't  know  but  the  court  did. 

Q.     She  was  examined  on  her  oath  anyhow? 

A.     It  is  rather  my  impression  she  was. 

Q.     Wasn't  you  her  attorney  ?    A.     I  was,  yes. 

Q.     Didn't  you  offer  her  as  a  witness  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  her  being  sworn  was  in  response  to  the  Judge* 
request  in  explanation  of  making  this  contract;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it 
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Q.    Do  you  remember  what  she  testified  ?    A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  her? 

A.    I  think  not.     I  think  the  judge  examined  her  himself  through 

le  interpreter. 

Q.    \\  as  there  anything  out  of  the  way  in  that  examination  or  any- 

dng  that  seemed  to  show  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  recollect  about,  unless  the  examination  itself  showed  it. 

Q.    That  he  did  examine  her,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  there  was  any  occasion  for  an  examination  at  all ; 

think  if  he  had  been  sober  he  would  have  followed  my  suggestion  and 
[disposed  of  the  matter  in  five  minutes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  proper  where  a  contract  was  broMht  in 
[written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  where  it  was  attached  to  the  affidavit 
[to  have  her  explain  it  so  as  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was  done  under 

)per  circumstances  between  husband  and  wife  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  there  was  any  particular  impropriety  in  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  him  to  take  a  German  contract  that  he 
tidnt  understand  a  word  of  and  act  upon  that  without  having  some  ex- 
ition  in  regard  to  it  ? 

A    No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  would  likely  have  done  that  whether  he  was  sober  or 
,  wouldn't  he  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  when  he  introduced  this  contract  he  at- 
:tached  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Wildt  to  it,  stating  the  reason,  and  perhaps 
in  substance,  the  contents  of  the  contract;  and  then  my  recollection  is 
(he  swore  Mrs.  Wildt  as  to  some  facts,  as  to  whether  they  had  made  such 

contract  as  that. 

Q.  .  He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  a  true  statement  of  the  con- 

ilZBCt? 

A.    I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now,  wouldn't  you  have  considered  that  it  was  proper  for  the 
(court  in  guarding  the  interests  of  a  woman  that  did  not  understand  our 
[language,  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  defendant  at  the  same  time, 
Ikxhave  her  sworn  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  that  contract  was  a 
proper  one? 

A.  If  it  was  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  that,  there  certainly  was  noth- 
'ing  improper  in  it;  but  when  I  made  the  suggestion  I  did,  I  think  if  the 
Judge  haa  been  sober  he  would  not  have  gone  any  farther. 

Q.    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ?    A.    That  is  my  opinion,  yes. 
,    Q.    Your  suggestion  was  made  before  they  came  m  with  that  con- 
tract and  affidavit,  was  it  not  ? 

.    A.    I  think  my  suggestion  was  made  after  he  imposed  the  first  fine 
of  $100,  though  I  may  be  mistaken  about  it. 

Q.    Now,  ciid  not  the  Judge  then  and  there  say  that  that  man  must 
paige  himself  of  his  contempt  before  he  could  come  in  ? 
A.    Language  to  that  efiect. 
Q.    That  was  perfectly  correct,  wasn't  it? 
A.    There  was  no  impropriety  about  it. 

Q.  And  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  send  him  to  a  lawyer  to  see  if  he 
could  draw  up  a  paper  in  order  that  he  might  purge  himself  for  his  con- 
tempt, wasn't  it  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  think  so. 
..  Q.    Pid  he  not,  immediately  after  examining  Mrs.  Wildt,  and  finding 
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the  terms  of  the  contract  and  what  he  had  agreed  to  in  there,  let  him  o: 
upon  paying  just  what  was  due  for  alimony  ? 
•     A.     He  gave  him  time  to  do  that,  yes  ;  and  in  case  of  default 
him  $500,  and  he  was  to  stand  committed  until  paid,  or  language  to 
effect. 

Q.    When  he  made  the  last  order  he  turned  to  the  clerk  and  told  hi 
to  enter  it,  did  he  not  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.    Don't  you  remember  of  hi^  turning  to  the  clerk  and  saying: 
Clerk,  you  will  enter  this  order,  that  the  defendant,  John  Wildt,  sh 
pav  such  and  such  an  amount  within  twenty  days;  and  if  he  doesn't 
it  he  shall  be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court?  " 

A.    I  don't  recollect  that  he  did,  but  very  likely  he  did. 

Q.    Did  not  the  Judge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  write  out  that  order  hi 
self  and  hand  it  to  the  clerk? 

A.    I  didn't  see  him;  perhaps  he  did. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  it  is  on  file  there  or  not  ? 

A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Paying  that  order  in  twenty  days,  if  not,  to  be  adjudged  guilty 
contempt? 

A.    The  order  written  by  the  Judge  himself? 

Q.    Yes.    A.     I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind;  it  may  be. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  whether  he  did  write  it  and  hand  it  to  the  clerk 
not? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him  write  it. 

Q.     And  that  was  the  last  scene  of  the  term  of  1881,  wa£  it  not 
Court  adjourned  when  that  thing  was  disposed  of? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  had  two  mortgage  foreclosures  which  I 
the  evidence  in.    There  was  no  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  defendaii 
— whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Was  one  of  them  the  Madlener  case? 

A.     Both  of  them  were  Madlener  cases. 

Q.     Did  the  judge  sit  and  take  evidence  in  the  Madlener  case  ? 

A.  There  was  very  little  evidence  given.  I  read  the  complaint^ 
as  I  read  it  introduced  the  evidence,  which  was  mostly  documen 
evidence. 

Q.    It  was  a  default  case,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes;  and  Mr.  Sabalia  was  examined  on  a  few  points.     I  had  hia 
sworn  before  I  commenced  to  read.     I  read  the  complaint  then  and  in 
troduced  the  evidence,  notes  and  mortgage,  the  proof  of  service  of  noti<j| 
and  appointment  of  the  guardian  ad  litem,  and  when  I  got  through  I  hJM 
the  decree  drawn  up,  and  the  judge  signed  the  decree  in  both  cases  TigU| 
then  and  there. 

Q.     Was  the  decree  read  ? 

A.    The  decree  was  not  read.     I  had  drawn  the  decree  previously. 

Q.     The  iudge  read  it,  didn't  he? 

A.     No;  he  didn't  read  it.     He  said  if  I  said  it  was  all  right  he 
satisfied,  and  signed  it. 

Q.     He  told  you  you  could  have  the  decree?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  then  you  drew  it? 

A.    No;  I  had  the  decree  drawn  up  before. 

Q.     It  was  a  printed  form  of  decree,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    No,  irt  was  not  printed.    It  was  a  complicated  matter;  I  had 
write  it  out. 
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[  Q.  Hadnt  the  judge,  bb  a  matter  of  fact,  before  that  time,  examined 
ID  the  papers  in  the  matter,  the  mortgage,  etc.,  and  this  was  simply  a 
patter  of  form — a  formal  decree  ? 

A.    He  never  saw  the  decree  before,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    No,  no,  not  the  decree? 

A.  The  mortgage  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  seen  or  not.  He  and 
Mr.  Sabalia  came  up  together  in  my  office  one  evening  before  the  suit 
^ns  commenced,  and  he  made  some  suggestion.  I  never  showed  him 
Sue  mortgage  that  I  have  any  recollection  of,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Sabalia 
lad;  I  don't  know. 

I  Q.  Don't  you  remember  whether,  during  the  t«rm  of  court,  you  had 
IttDded  him  the  papers  to  look  over,  and  this  was  simply  to  take  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Sabalia  right  there  ? 

A.     No,  I  think  1  had  not  handed  him  the  papers. 

Q.     After  he  had  ordered  the  decree,  of  course  that  was  the  material 
part  to  do,  he  relied  upon  your  judgment  as  a  matter  of  form  ? 
\   A.    The  decree  was  already  drawn  before  the  term  of  court  commenqed. 
jl  said,  "  Here,  Judge,  I  have  drawn  the  decree,"  and  he  says  "  if  you  say 
tit's  right,  I  am  satisfied  wath  it." 

Q.     That  is  the  way  the  Judge  usually  does,  isn't  it  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  entirely  proper.  He  knew  very  well  I  wouldn't 
|«it  anything  in  there  but  what  was  proper  to  be  there. 

Q.    You  are  sure  there  was  no  reference  made  in  any  of  those  cases? 

A-     Referee  appointed  ? 

Q.     Yes.     A.     No,  there  was  not. 

Q.    How  was  the  interest  computed  ? 

A.    I  computed  the  interest  myself. 

Q.    And  swore  to  it  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  did;  I  told  the  judge,  I  think,  what  it  was. 

Q.  Wasn't  Sabalia  mortgagor  in  that  case,  and  Madalin  the  mort- 
FPgee? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  wasn't  Sabalia  the  one  that  was  doing  the  foreclosing  s^ainst 
liinself  for  Madlener  ? 

A.  Mr.  Sabalia  gave  me  the  mortgage,  and  I  wrote  to  Madalin. 
fitbalia  frequently  made  suggestions  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.    He  was  really  overseeing  the  foreclosure  against  himself? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Campbell,  From  the  committee  appointed  to  report  such 
additional  rules  for  the  government  of  tlie  senate  sitting  as  a  court  of 
nipeachment  as  should  be  necessary,  respectfully  report  the  following 
Maitional  rules : 

Rule  18. 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations 
In  the  Senate  chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all 
the  forms  of  proceeding  while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an 
.impeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 
And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  tnal  may  rule  on  all  questions  of  evidence  and  in- 
cidental questions.  Which  ruling  shall  stand  on  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  un- 
Ittisome  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon,  in 
vbich  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision;  or  he  may  at  his  option 
jb  the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Upon  all 
Itocb  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be  de- 
Mndad  by  any  member  of  the  court  present,  or  requested  by  the  presiding  oi19cer 

rben  the  tame  shall  be  taken. 
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SO  f«j:  as  the  lights  of  any  person  accused  ace  coooermed,  beeanse  we 
admit  and  maintain,  and  shall  hereafter  maintain^  ibat  tJbe  evidence 
adduced  by  the  State  does  not  tend  to  establish  the  charge,  ^ther  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  or  at  all.  Of  coarse,  we  know  t^t  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter,  as  in  any  other,  and  that  the 
Senate  can  do  ai^  it  sees  fit ;  but  we  simply  desire  to  state  the  poaition 
of  the  respondeat  upon  this  point, — that  be  fee^s  that  it  is  due  to  him, 
if  he  can — as  I  know  he  can, — ^to  refute  that  charge  and  the  testimony 
that  has  been  produced,  and  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  ao  to 
do. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  ;tnanagers  would  second  the  wishes  of  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  in  this  luatter,  for  the  reason  th«t  if  these 
charges  can  be  disproved,  it  would  be  not  only  for  the  credit  of  the  re- 
spondent, but  for  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  the  credit  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  State.  They  ought  to  be  disproved  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
and  no  one  would  rejoicQ  more  to  see  them  dis|^oved  than  the  board 
of  managers. 

Senator  Powers.  I  hope  under  the  circumstances  that  the  Senalor 
who  opposed  the  resolution  will  withdraw  it,  and  that  will  save  a  secret 
session. 

The  Pbbsident  i>ro  t«7)i.    Do  the  counsel  desire  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     No  further. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that  we  go  into 
aecret  session. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  second  that  motion. 

The  President  pro  tarn.  It  is  moved  and  sea)nded  that  ihe  Senate 
now  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  would  ask  if  it  would  not  supercede  the  neeessity 
for  a  secret  session,  if  the  motion  is  withdrawn  ? 

Senator  A.  M.  Johnson.     Then  I  withdraw  the  motion,  Mr.  President. 

Senator  Crooks.     Do  not  do  it,  because  I  shcdl  renew  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  *^^f  Senate 
now  go  into  secret  session.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  Those  in 
favor  of  it  will  say  aye,  those  opposed  no. 

The  ayes  have  it;  the  motion  prevails. 

The  court  here  went  into  secret  session. 

When  the  doors  were  opened : 

The  President.  The*  following  is  the  result  of  the  secret  session. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  court  the  testimony  introduceu 
under  article  ninteeen  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  does  not  sustain 
the  charge  contained  therein,  therefore. 

Ordered,  that  the  respondent  be  and  hereby  is  discharged  and  exon- 
erated from  the  said  charge,  and  that  the  evidence  with  reference  thereto 
be  expunged  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  appKca- 
tion  to  the  Senate;  I  desire  to  get  one  hundred  blank  subpoenaes  issued. 

The  President.    The  clerk  will  issue  them. 

The  Clerk.     I  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Brisbin:  Has  there  been  any  definite  order  with  relerenoe  to  the 
time  for  which  an  adjournment  is  to  be  made  ? 
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Rule  27. 

twitDesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following  form,  viz.:   "You, ,  do  solemnly 

hnr  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be, )  that  the  evidence  you  shall  give  in  the  casa 
mm  pe  nding  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
jhth  judicial  district,  shall  be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  so  help 
pa  God"--which  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Wilson  court  adjourned. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  14,  1882. 
L  The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a,  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
ncsident. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds,  Johnson,  A. 
ll.,John8on,F.  L.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,Langdon,  McCormick,  McCrea.  Mealey, 
piller,  Morrison,  Ferkins,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen;  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilk- 
IDS,  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 

idicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  ^f  Representatives  to  conduct 

e  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
p. B.Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
pam  andJHon.  W.  J.   Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 

itB  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
Senate,  and  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Senator  Wilson  and  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

B.  p.  WEBBER 

Vaa  re-called,  and  his  cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
(Paper  handed  witness.) 

Mr.  Arctander.    Look  at  that  paper,  please.    Can  you  identify  that 
IB  the  brief  of  Mr.  Lind,  upon  motion  for  new  trial,  before  Judge  Cox  in 
fte  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly,  that  you  have  spoken  of? 
■  A.    I  think  so,  yes. 

(Another  paper  shown  witness.) 

Q.    This  IS  your  brief  upon  the  same  motion  ?    I  think  it  is,  yes. 

Q,  Now  I  wish  you  would  look  at  those  and  see,  after  refreshing  your 
iltcoDection  (so  as  not  to  have  to  introduce  them  in  full), — ^look  them  over 
rtod  refresh  your  recollection  from  them,  and  state  to  the  Senate  whether 
t*  not  upon  the  motion  for  new  trial  before  Judge  Cox  on  that  case, 
,.|ou  laisea  or  touched  a  point  at  all  in  the  briefs,  that  the  charges  were 
•watradictory  or  any  of  them  ? 

Hi.  Manager  Dunn.    May  it  please  .the  court,  we  object  to  that    If 
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there  is  any  evidence  at  all  to  be  gathered  from  these  written  documentB, 
we  submit  that  the  written  documents  are  the  best  evidence,  and  if  thej 
wish  to  put  them  in  evidence  let  them  be  put  in.  We  object  to  anj 
evidence  as  to  what  they  are,  because  the  documents  themselves  are  tfai 
best  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  President,  if  we  in' 
tended  to  show  the  contents  of  those  documents.  We  don't  care  for  the 
contents  of  those  documents.  The  only  purpose  for  which  they  aw 
shown  the  witness  is  for  him  to  refresh  his  recollection  from  them,  and 
after  having  refreshed*  his  recollection,  then  to  state  whether  or  not  thi 
particular  point  that  lie  said  he  discovered  immediately — whether  il 
was  raised  by  any  of  the  ])arties  before  Judge  Cox  on  a  motion  for  a  nen 
trial,  three  or  four  months  afterward — the  point  upon  which  he  bases 
his  idea  and  hypothesis  of  Judge  Cox's  drunkenness  at  the  time  that  he 
gave  the  charge  which  he  claims  was  contradictory.  Now,  it  is  certainly 
competent  testimony  to  show  that  they  didn't  discover  that  at  the  time, 
even  if  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it,  and  that  wasn't  what  he  based 
his  idea  on  at  the  time  ;  the  fact  that  the  charges  were  contradictoryi 
because  the  witness  and  the  opposing  counsel  had  not  discovered  thai 
at  the  time,  and  it  goes  strongly  to  show  that,  if  they  did  not  raise  the 
point  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  three  months  afterward.  The  docu* 
ments  themselves  will  show  the  points  that  were  raised,  and,  indirectly 
of  course,  show  the  points  that  were  not  raised.  We  don't  desire  tol 
proye  the  contents  of  these  documents  ;  we  desire  to  show  that  they 
don't  contain  any  such  thing  as  claimed. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  fact  that  they  didn't  contain  it  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  documents  themselves.  Now,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  contain  any  particular  matter  is  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal  of  the 
documents,  not  from  the  witness's  testimony.  Now  the  whole  argument 
of  the  counsel  seems  to  be  leased  upon  the  effect  of  the  evidence.  He 
says  that  because  the  witness  has  testified  to  certain  things  that  he  now 
discovers,  and  that  he  discovered  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  claim,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  brief,  that  he  therefore 
wants  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  because  it  wasn't  in  the  brief,  it 
wasn't  discovered:  and  that  the  witness  has  testified  falsely.  That 
doesn't  follow  by  any  manner  of  means  at  all.  The  inference  that  he 
seeks  to  draw  is  an  inference  which  he  may  draw  in  his  argument  to  the 
court  ;  it  is  not  an  inference  which  is  properly  deducible  from  the  evi- 
dence as  we  daim.  If  the  evidence  is  at  all  admissible,  it  is  only  ad- 
missible upon  the  production  of  the  written  documents. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  objection  of  the  managers  will  be  sus- 
tained unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  now  offer  the  documents  identified  by  the  wit- 
ness, and  we  ask  that  the  court  mark  them  for  identification. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  have  no  objection  to  them  as  evidence  ;  put 
them  in  (Papers  marked  "  Exhibits  2  and  3.") 

Papers  offered  as  a  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.  The  points  made  upon  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  were  all  con- 
tained in  the  briefs,  were  they  not,  and  then  enlarged  upon? 

A,  I  think  so  ;  yes,  sir.  They  were  all  contained  in  the  briefe  made 
on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the  proper  way  would 
be  to  have  the  clerk  read  the  exhibits.  *  » 

;  Tl^e^^PRSBiDBKT.    The  clerk  may  read  them. 
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Tbc  derk  read  the  papers  referred  to.. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Q,    At  the  time  the  Judge  examined  hoth  of  your 

jueBts,  did  he  not,  and  allowed  some  and  refused  others? 

A.    He  allowed  some  of  mine  and  refused  others  ;  I  think  he  did  the 
by  the  plaintiff. 

Q.    In  ihm  allowance  of  those  requests,  did  he  show  or  exhibit  a  mind 

It  was  deranged  by  drink  ;  not  understanding  what  he  did  ? 

A.    I  think  he  did  in  one  of  mine  which  he  refused.     He  held  it  up 

I  me  and  said:  "  This  is  nearly  right ;  there  is  something  right  alone 
lere  that  is  not  right.    You  ehange  that,  and  I  will  give  it."    I  told 

m  if  he  wished  to  modify  it,  to  modify  it ;  I  didn't  know  how.    So 

refused  that  charge  'and  didn't  give  it.    I  thought  the  request  was 
>rrect. 

Q.    But  you  would  not  say  that  it  was  ? 

A.    Oh,  not  positively  ;  certainly  not. 

Q.    Did  you  take  an  exception  on  that  refusal  ?    A.     I  did:* 

Q.    In  allowing  or  disallowing  these  things  was  there  anything  else 

Lt  showed  his  mind  was  wanting  or  that  he  was  not  in  the  full  posses- 

m  of  his  mental  capacity  ? 

A.    I  think  there  was  one^— one  of  my  requests  that  he  disallowed; 
was  the  only  one. 
|-  Q.    In  regard  to  the  others  of  plaintiffs;  was  there  anything  there? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  about  it.     He  simply  refused  to  give  them,  I 

link 

Q.    Now  that  is  really  the  reason  that  you  thought  he  was  intoxicated 

Retime,  that  he  refused  to  allow  that  charge  of  yours,  was  it?  • 

A.    No,  that  was  not  the  ground.    I  think  if  there  had  been  anything 

mg  about  it  he  should  have  modified  it  to  suit  himself,  or  told  me 
how  to  have  it  modified.    But  he  wouldn't  tell  me  how  he  would 

ive  it  modified,  but  he  simply  said  "  there  is  something-  rig&t  along 

^rathat  is  not  exactly  right." 

Q.    Well^  he  didn't  run  a  law-school  for  you  folks  ?    A.    No. 

Q.    It  was  perfectly  right  for  him  to  call  your  attention  to  it  so  you 

)uld  modify  it?  ^ 

A.    Yes,  if  he  would  have  done  it,  but  he  wouldn't. 

Q.    Now,  coming  back  to  that  Wildt  case,  in  1881 :  you  said  in  your 
testimony  that  the  Judge  went  to  work  and  remitted  all  the  fines 

irwards.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  "revoke  "  or 
|*remit,"  but  that  he  simply  stated  the  defendant  should  pay  the  ali- 
nony  within  a  certain  time,  and  that  if  he  did  not  pay  it  within  that 
{time  he  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  contempt. 

A.    After  the  afi&davit  and  contract  were  presented,  he  revoked  all  the 

les. 

Q.    Did  he  use  that  language? 

A.    I  wouldn't  say  that  he  did,  no ;  he  said  he  remitted  or  revoked, 
or  used  language  to  that  effect. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  he  used  language  to  that  effect  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection,  yes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  possible  your  recollection  might  be  mistaken  in  that,  and 
-that  he  said  nothing  about  it  ? 

j:.  A.    I  wouldn't  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  my  recollection  is  mis- 
'laken  about  anything.    I  simply  give  it  as  I  recoUectit. 

Q.    That  Wildt  case  had  been  in  court  before  this  time,  had  it  not ; 
that  is  to  say.  another  case  in  which  that  defendant  was  interested  ? 
W 
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A.  The  defendant  had  been  there  in  that  aame  Ga3e;  had  appealed,. 
HPid  I  got  nay'order  for  suit  money. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  had  been  anotheir  suit  brought-  againal 
that  man- Wildt,  and  he  had  at  that  time  refused  to  pay  the  moiey  that 
was  ordered  ? 

A,    Never  to  me, 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  was  a  seoond 
edition  of  that  divorce  case  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  Col.  Baasen  appeared  in  a  divorofyGeu9e,or 
was  attorney  in  that  suit  before  ? 

.  A.  : No.'  - 1  had  understood  that  she  had  mtftde  applicaiik>n  to  other* 
lawyers,  but  I  understood  it  was  abandoned. 

Q.  Now  how  often  have  vou  seen  Judge  Cox  at  New  Uhn  during  the 
years  1878,  1879,  1880  and  1881  ? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  state  with  any  degree  of  definitene^  at  all.  I 
have  seen  him  there  often.  Sometimes  he  does  not  come  on  his  special 
t^rms, — when  there  is  no  business, — but  he  has  a  regular  rule  to  have  t 
special  term  eviiry  month,  and  he  comes  there  often  besides.  I  have 
aeen  him  there  often,  but  I  don't  know  how  often. 

Q.    What  year  was  this  Castor  business  ? 

A.  I  could  ncA  tell  you.  I  know  it  was  in  the  summer  wh^  it  was 
very  hot. 

Q.  This  Castor  business,  I  understand,  was  in  1879.  Now,  in  1878^ 
eaon  you  remember  any  time,  outside  of  the  general  term  times,  in  which 
you  have  seen  Judge  6ox  in  New  Ulm? 

A.  I  could  not  specify  any  time,  but  I  know  I  have  seen  him;  he  was 
there  often. 

Q.  Could  you  swear  you  had  seen  Mm  outside  of  the  gener^  tenoa 
uaithe  year  1878? 

A.  Well,  I  have  no  particular  recollection;  my  recollection  is  I  saw 
him,  I  should  say,  bs  often  as  once  a  month,  and  probably  oftener  than 
that,  but  I  don't  recollect  definitely  about  it;  I  couldn't  fix  any  time. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  the  Judge  was  there  oftener  than  twdva 
times  during  that  year? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was;  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  it  was  oftener,  but  still  I  don't  know; 

Q.  Now,  at  the  general  terms  that  year, — ^the  spring  and  fall  tenns,-^ 
Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  not,  as  far  as  you  recollect? 

A.    At  every  term  except  those  I  have  named,  he  was  perfectly 

Q.    Special  and  general,  except  those  you  have  named? 

A.    Well,,  as  far  as  I  have  been  in  court  at  special  terms. 

Q.     Well,  as  far  as  you  have  seen  it?    A.     In  court,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  of  a  single  occasion  where  you  distinctly  reool- 
leot.  to  have  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  in  the  year  1878  in  New  Ulm? 

A.     I  couldn't  specify  any  time  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  me  the  day  or  the  hour  or  the 
minute;  but  do  you  recall  any  occasion,  in  your  mind,  in  the  year  1878, 
9it. which  you  saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  New  Ulm? 

A.     No,  I  could  not  fix  any  time. 

Qv  I  didn't  ask  you  to  fix  any  time.  Can  you  recollect  of  any  par- 
ticular occasion  ?  - 

A,  I  have  seen  him  drunk  at  New  Ulm  often,  hut  I  couldnt  fix  the 
time.ixi.  my  xmii4 
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Q.    Now,  by  the  word  "  often,"  what  do  you  mean  to  "be  trndetstood  f 

uring  the  last  year  have  you  seen  him  drunk  there  over  six  times  that 

fa  would  swear  to? 

A.    Well,  I  could  not  specify  the  times;  I  don't  know  how  many 
es  I  have. 
t    Well,  would  you  swear  it  was  over  six? 

A.    No,  I  wouldn't  swear  it  was;  I  think  I  have  more  than  six,  but  I 
't  know. 

Q.    Now,  can  you,  in  your  own  mind,  fix  the  occasions,  or  any  one  of 

,  except  those  you  have  already  testified  to, — ^the  time  of  the  Castor 

,  the  time  of  the  Kelly  case,  and  the  time  of  the  Manderfeldt  case,— 

you  recur  to  any  other  occasion  upon  which  you  have  seen  him  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  can;  I  can't  give  you  the  time. 

Q.    I  didn't  ask  for  the  time. 

A.    Not  far  from  the  time  that  he  had  that  case  of  Picket  against 

ckftt;  he  was  talking  about  the  definition  of  the  word  adultery, — going 

k  to  the  original  word.     Father  Bergholz  came  along  while  he  was 

ing.  and  he  went  off  with  him,  I  suppose  talking  about  that.     He 

me  he  had  written  to  several  clergymen  to  ask  their  understanding 

the  meahing  of  the  word  adultery  in  the  original  language.     I  thought 
e  was  drunk  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  ? 

A.    Only  from  his  appearance,  that  is  all.     I  didn't  see  him  drink. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  really  a  fact  that  the  language  he  used  on  the  subject 
tter  was  something  that  was  so  foreign  to  your  understanding  and 
our  education  that  you  thought  there  was  something  strange  in  it  ? 

A.    I  am  not  a  Greek  scholar,  but  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  queer 
uestion  for  a  judge. 

Q.    Bidn't  he  use  Greek  and  Hebrew  language  to  him, — that  is,  Use 
rds  in  those  languages? 

A.    He  repeated  a  word  that  he  said  was  the  Greek  word;  I  don't 

ow  whether  it  was  Greek  or  not. 

Q.    You  are  not  a  Greek  scholar.    A.     No,  I  am  not. 

Q.    There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  what  he  said,  so  &r  to  you 

uld  understand  the  conversaticm  ? 

A.    Well,  it  seemed  to  me  an  unusual  course  for  a  Judge  who  had  a 

atter  under  consideration,  to  go  around  and  ask  the  clergymen  the 

eaning  of  words.     I  don't  know  but  it  was  all  right. 

Q.    It  wouldn't  be  anything  out  of  the  way  if  he  was  not  a  sufficient 

holar  himself,  to  ask  scholars  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  definition 

f  certain  foreign  words  ? 

A.    Well,  as  to  the  legal  definition. 

Q.    This  Mr.  Bergholz,  is  a  Catholic  priest,  is  he  not  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  a  man  of  high  standing  as  a  scholar? 

A.    I  think  so;  yes.     But  I  didn't  hear  him  ask  Father  Bergholz;  he 
talking,  to  me'  and  one  of  the  teachers,  and  Father  Bergholz  came 

ong,  and  he  went  away  with  him. 

Q.    You  didn't  hear  the  Greek  or  Latin  word  he  asked  Mr.  Bergholz? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Have  you  not  often,  when  vou  knew  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfect- 
sober,  when  you  have  been  witL  him,  and  knew  that  he  nad  not  been 

inking  anything,  heard  him  make  remarks  similar  to  those  he  made 

ere,  or  that  you  thought  was  just  as  eccentric  as  that? 

A    Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you;  he  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  oon versa- 
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tion,  bat  I  don't  think  I  ever  beard  anything  quite  so  peculiar  as  that; 
BtiU,  I  may  have. 

Q.  He  has  got  rather  more  than  the  usual  share  of  peculiarities,  has 
be  not? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  perhaps  rather  more.  He  is  a  very  pleajsant 
man  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.    Well,  he  is  a  little  eccentric?    A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.    A  little  out  of  the  way,  as  a  general  thing  ? 

A.    Well,  a  little  peculiar. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  sa^  he  talked  to  Father 
Bergholz,  that  his  conversation  was  in  regard  to  the  meaning  in  English 
of  certain  Latin  and  Hebrew  words  connected  with  the  subject  of  adul- 
tery? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  any  Latin  word  that  I  recognized,  and  wheth- 
er it  was  Greek  or  Hebrew — I  don't  know  either  language. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  what  the  conversation,  with  you,  was  about,  at  the 
time  he  went  off  with  Father  Bergholz  ? 

Am     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  used  the  terms  adxdterabilis  or  mo^ 
chaberis? 

A.    It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.    Was  it  something  like  that? 

A.    I  should  think  like  enough,  still  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  that  was  immediately  previous  to  his  going  off  with  Father 
Bergholz  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  recollect  any  other  time  at  New  Ulm  except  those 
you  have  now  specified, — I  don't  ask  you  to  give  the  time? 

A.  Yes.  I  recollect  the  time  that  Mr.  Wollen  and  Mr.  MorreH  came 
to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  Tower  case  that  had  been  tried 
at  Redwood  Falls.  I  was  going  along  the  street  with  Mr.  Wollen,  and 
I  don't  know  but  Mr.  Morrell  was  with  us  ;  anyhow,  we  met  Judge  Cox, 
and  Mr.  Morrell  came  up  and  spoke  to  him  about  what  the  business,  and 
he  said  ^'he  had  decided  that  already;"  he  said  he  was  going  to  grant  a 
new  trial.    In  my  opinion  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  time. 

Q.     Had  you  seen  him  drinking  at  that  time  ?    A.     Not  a  drop. 

Q.    When  did  he  come  up  to  New  Ulm  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  about  wh^t  time  that  was  ? 

A.    It  was  in  the  forenoon;  I  couldn't  tell  what  time  though. 

Q.     I  mean  what  year  was  it  ? 

A.    It  is  my  impression  it  was  a  year  ago  this  summer  sometime. 

Q.    This  matter,  where  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Bergholz,  what  year  was  that? 

A.     I  can't  fix  the  time;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.    Well,  it  is  two  or  three  years  ago,  isn't  it  ? 

A.  Well;  I  should  not  think  as  long  as  three  years  ago.  I  should 
think  it  is  two  years. 

A.  On  this  occasion  of  the  Tower  case,  when  Mr.  Wollen  came  down 
there;  did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  Judge? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  except  when  we  met  him  at  that  time. 

A.    You  met  him  where? 

A.  I  met  him  on  the  street  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Croney's  store,  I 
think,  in  New  Ulm. 

Q.    Was  it  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  he  talked  ? 
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A.    It  was  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  he  addressed  his  conversation  prinoi- 

Q.    Were  both  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case  there?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  thev  the  only  ones  present  there  ? 

A.    I  think  that  was  all. 

Q.    He  walked  perfectly  straight,  did  he  not? 

A.   So  far  as  I  noticed. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  about  his  countenance  particularly  that  made 
joa  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A  No,  I  don't  know  as  there  was.  The  most  that  made  me  think 
he  was  drunk  was  that  he  decided  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  right  there 
im  the  street. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  that  case  was  tried  the  Judge  told  the  at- 
^eys  after  the  verdict  was  brought  in  hy  the  jury,  that  if  a  motion 
fcr  a  new  trial  was  made  he  should  grant  it,  and  that  if  none  was  made 

t should  set  the  verdict  aside  of  his  own  motion  as  being  entirely 
iDst  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 

A.  I  don't  know, — I  was  not  there;'  I  don't  know  anything  about 
ttttt. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  you  wouldn't  think  it  so  peculiar 
ihat  he  should  tell  them  on  the  street  that  he  had  already  decided  that 
k  his  own  mind  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  They  both  came  down  to  argue  it.  I  think  Judge 
fox's  ruling  was  perfectly  right. 

Q.    He  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court?    A.    Certainly  he  was. 

Q.   On  every  point  that  was  raised  there,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  all  the  points  ;  I  have  read  the  decision, 
knt  his  order  was  sustained. 

Q.  That  decision  that  he  made,  without  hearing  argument,  was  sus- 
boned  by  the  supreme  court? 


jL   Certainly. 


Would  you  think  it  curious  when  a  verdict  had  been  brought  in 
by  the  jury  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  court  that  the  court 
moold  express  his  opinion  upon  that  before  hearing  argument  ? 
^  A.    I  think  it  would,  yes;  when  the  counsel  had  come  down  to  argue 
it,  1  think  so. 

Q.    That  is   the    only    thing    that    makes    you  think  he  was  in- 
toxicated? 

A.    No,  that  is  noi  the  only  thing.     He  appeared  intoxicated  • 

Q.   You  stated  awhile  ago  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  complexion 
«r  face  that  made  you  think  so  ? 

A.    No,  it  was  his  general  appearance. 

Q.   Was  his  tongue  thick  ? 

A.    No,  I  didn't  notice  that  it  was.    He  was  not  very  drunk.     He 
^was  drunk  in  my  opinion,  but  not  very  drunk. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  wouldn't  swear  positive  he  was  drunk  at 
ttat  time, — ^it  is  simply  a  matter  of  impression  ? 

A.   It  was  only  my  opinion, 

Q.    And  mainly  gathered  from  that  remark  he  made  ? 

A.   Well,  somewhat  from  that;  from  that  and  his  general  appearance. 

Q.    Now,  was  that  remark  that,  "  he  had  decided  that  case  already" 
'•r  that  it  "wasn't  any  use  to  have  any  argument  about  it?" 

A*  My  recollection  is  thait  when  Mr^  Morrell  mentioned  it  to  him  he 
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Baid,  ^  that  is  already  decided;  I  am  going  to  grant  a  newtrial. .  I  gaTO 
one  wrong  instruction ;"  that  he  submitted  one  matter  to  the  jury  tbafc| 
he  ought  not  to  have  submitted. 

Q.     And  he  told  him  what? 

A.  He  told  him  he  had  already  granted  a  new  trial,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  He  said  "  I  shall  grant  a  new  trial  in  that  case."  He  said  hs; 
should  or  had,  I  could  not  recollect  the  exact  language ;  he  either  said, 
"  I  shall"  or  "  have,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.     Both  attorneys  were  there, — both  sides  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     They  were  both  there  together;  it  was  open  and  above  board  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  used  the  language  I  have  stated  as  near  as  I  can  le-i 
member. 

Q.  Both  of  the  lawyers  there  remarked  that  that  was  just  what  tfaeji 
expected,  did  they  not? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them.  I  don^t  think  Mr.  Morrell  expected  it  1: 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  WoUen  expected  it,  and  had  good  reason  to  ex*; 
pect  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  occasion  you  can  recall  to  mind  at  which  youi 
saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  in  New  Ulm  ?  i 

A.  Those  are  the  only  occasions  I  can  recall  perhaps,  except  that  I 
remember  of  seeing  him  drink  and  hearing  of  certain  things  he  did. 

Q.*   I  mean  about  your  seeing  him. 

A.  I  saw  him  there  intoxicated,  and  any  particular  irregularity  hft ; 
committed  would  be  talked  about  over  town. 

Q.     At  how  many  occasions  do  you  remember  that? 
.  A.     I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  I  think  several. 

Q,     At  more  than  two,  do  you  think? 

A.     Well,  yes,  I  think  there  are  more  than  two.  ! 

Q.     How  many  do  you  think?  *  ! 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  you.  i 

Q.     Would  you  swear  it  was  over  three? 

A.     I  won't  swear  to  anything  positively  as  to  the  number.  ^ 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  to  more  than  two  positively? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  would. 

Q.     You  don't  think  of  more  than  two  just  now  ? 

A.     Perhaps  not.  , 

Q.  You  would  be  liable  to  see  Judge  Cox  at  any  time  when  he  did" 
come  to  New  Ulm  I  suppose  ?  i 

A.  He  was  frec^uently  at  my  office  and  I  used  to  see  him  come  up ; 
frequently.  My  office  was  right  on  the  main  street.  He  has  probably  I 
been  up  there  sometimes  when  I  have  not  seen  him,  but  I  have  seen  \ 
him  often 

Q.  And  you  think  he  has  been  there  at  least  as  often  as  twelve  times  ■ 
a  year,  and  sometimes  more  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  think  it  would  average  more  than  twelve  times  a  year. 

Q.     Do  vou  think  he  was  there  that  number  of  times  in  1881  ? 

A.  Well,  he  has  been  there  less  frequently  I  think  since  the  last  May 
term  han  usual.  I  recollect  however  of  seeing  him  there  two  or  thret 
times  since.  '| 

Q.  During  the  last  year  when  you  have  seen  him  at  these  two  or  ■ 
three  times,  vou  noticed  no  inebrietv  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  that  I  have  seen  him  intoxicated  since  t&d^ 
last  Mav  term,  in  Brown  countv. 

Q.  ^Between  the  first  day  of  January,  1881,  and  the  May  term  o: 
1881,  you  have  never  seen  him  intoxicated  in  New  Uhui  have  you  ? 
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A.    Well,  I  cannot  fix  any  time  at  which  I  saw  him  intoxicated. 
I    Q.    Then  it  is  only  one  time  that  you  Jiave  seen  him  intoxicated 
['tfnrmg  the  last  year  in  New  Ulm,  and  that  was  at  the  May  term  ? 

A.    I   have  not  seen  him  intoxicated  since  that  terra,  how  long  be- 
^Ine  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

j  Q.  Well,  you  wouldn't  swear  you  had  seen  him  intoxicated  during 
rflw  year  188i  more  than  at  that  May  term  ? 

I  A,  No,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  have,  nor  that  I  have  not.  I  don't 
know. 

'  Q.  Now,  outside  of  New  Ulm,  you  saw  Judge  Cox,  as  you  claim,  in- 
jkoicated  in  St.  Peter  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  case  of  Btown 
[ll^dnst  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company.     A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  during  the  trial  of  the  Dingier  case  in  the  evening? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  outside  of  those  two  occasions,  outside  the  occasions  aiNew 
Ulm,  and  outside  of  the  occasion  you  spoke  of  in  Redwood  county, 
you  have  not  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  any  other  time,  have  you  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  now  anv  other  time.  v 

Q.    When  was  that  time  in  Redwood  county  that  you  saw  him  intox* 
?    A.     I  think  it  was  in  Januarv,  1880. 

Q.    Was  it  at  a  term  of  court  up  there  in  Redwood  county  ? 

A.       X  68* 

Q.    Was  it  a  regular  term  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    Was  it  in  court  or  out  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  details  of  that  if  you  want  them.  He 
was  drinking  in  his  room  and  got  drunk  there.  It  was  during  the  trial 
of  a  criminal  action, — the  Hawk  case.  The  jury  came  in  in  the  evening 
Ltad  asked  for  further  instructions. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  that.  You  said  there  was  being  a  criminal  case 
tried. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  was  the  title  of  it  ? 

A.  The  St-ate  of  Minnesota  against  Hawk.  I  don't  know  the  first 
'name. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  at  what  time  the  jury  was  sent  out? 

A.    Well,  no,  I  don't  remember  the  time  they  were  sent  out. 

Q.    Was  you  engaged  in  the  trial  of  the  case? 

A.    No,  1  was  not. 

Q.    When  wbs  this  that  he  was  in  his  room  and  got  drunk  there  ? 

A.  I  can't  give  you  the  date;  it  was  in  the  evening  after  the  court 
Ited  adjourned.  It  was  while  the  jury  were  out.  The  court  had  taken 
ft  recess. 

Q.    Was  it  about  supper  time  ? 

A,    Was  what  about  supper  time. 

Q.    The  time  when  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    No,  it  was  after;  it  was  quite  late  in  4ihe  evening. 

Q.    Was  it  after  nine  o'clock,  do  you  think  ? 

A.    It  was  after  nine  o'clock.     When  the  jury  came  in  and  asked  for 
fother  instructions,  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
on. 

Q.    Well  now,  court  had  not  taken  a  recess  to  meet  for  that  purpose 
[it&r  any  purpose  at  all^  at  the  time  Judge  Cox  was  drinking,  had  it  ? 
'.  A.    No,  I  doa't  recollect  that  any  time  was  agreed  upon, — the  juxy 
vete  out. 
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the  tenns  of  the  contract  and  what  he  had  agreed  to  in  there/let  him  off 
upon  paying  just  what  was  due  for  alimony  ?  I 

•  A.  He  gave  him  time  to  do  that,  yes  ;  and  in  case  of  de&ult  fined 
him  $500,  and  he  was  to  stand  committed  until  paid,  or  language  to  that 
eflfect. 

Q.  When  he  made  the  last  order  he  turned  to  the  clerk  and  told  him 
to  enter  it,  did  he  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  of  hi^  turning  to  the  clerk  and  saying:  "  Mr.i 
Clerk,  you  will  enter  this  order,  that  the  defendant,  John  Wildt,  shafl! 
pay  such  and  such  an  amount  within  twenty  days;  and  if  he  doesn't  payi 
it  he  shall  be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court?  " 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  he  did,  but  very  likely  he  did. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Judge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  write  out  that  order  him- 
self and  hand  it  to  the  clerk? 

A*    I  didn't  see  him;  perhaps  he  did. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  it  is  on  file  there  or  not  ? 

A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Paying  that  order  in  twenty  days,  if  not,  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
contempt? 

A.    The  order  written  by  the  Judge  himself? 

Q.    Yes.    A.    I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind;  it  may  be.  j 

Q.  You  didn't  see  whether  he  did  write  it  and  hand  it  to  the  clerk  ori 
not? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him  write  it. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  last  scene  of  the  term  of  1881,  was  it  not?; 
Court  adjourned  when  that  thing  was  disposed  of? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  had  two  mortgage  foreclosures  which  I  tooki 
the  evidence  in.  There  was  no  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
— whether  it  was  before  or  after  tnat  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Was  one  of  them  the  Madlener  case? 

A.     Both  of  them  were  Madlener  cases. 

Q.     Did  the  judge  sit  and  take  evidence  in  the  Madlener  case  ? 

A.  There  was  very  little  evidence  given.  I  read  the  complaint,  and! 
as  I  read  it  introduced  the  evidence,  which  was  mostly  documentary 
evidence. 

Q.     It  was  a  default  case,  was  it? 

A.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Sabalia  was  examined  on  a  few  points.  I  had  him 
sworn  before  I  commenced  to  read.  I  read  the  complaint  then  and  in- 
troduced the  evidence,  notes  and  mortgage,  the  proof  of  service  of  notioet 
and  appointment  of  the  guardian  ad  litem,,  and  wnen  I  got  through  I  had 
the  decree  drawn  up,  and  the  judge  signed  the  decree  in  both  cases  righti 
then  and  there. 

Q.    Was  the  decree  read  ? 

A.    The  decree  was  not  read.     1  had  drawn  the  decree  previously. 

Q.     The  judge  read  it,  didn't  he? 

A.  No;  he  didn't  read  it.  He  said  if  I  said  it  was  all  right  he  nwf 
satisfied,  and  signed  it. 

Q.     He  told  you  you  could  have  the  decree?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  then  you  drew  it? 

A.     No;  I  had  the  decree  drawn  up  before. 

Q.    It  was  a  printed  form  of  decree,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not  printed.  It  was  a  complicated  matter;  I  had  W 
write  it  out. 
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Q,  Hadnt  the  judge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  that  time,  examined 
)dl  the  papers  in  the  matter,  the  mortgage,  etc.,  and  this  was  simply  a 
jbatter  of  form — a  formal  decree  ? 

A.    He  never  saw  the  decree  before,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    No,  no,  not  the  decree? 

A.  The  mortgage  I  don^t  know  whether  he  had  seen  or  not.  He  and 
Mr.  Sabalia  came  up  together  in  my  office  one  evening  before  the  suit 
mis  commenced,  and  he  made  some  suggestion.  I  never  showed  him 
tte  mortgage  that  I  have  any  recollection  of,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Sabalia 
Ittd;  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Don't  you  remember  whether,  during  the  term  of  court,  you  had 
handed  him  the  papers  to  look  over,  and  this  was  simply  to  take  the 
tvidence  of  Mr.  Saoalia  right  there  ? 
i    A.    No,  I  think  I  had  not  handed  him  the  papers. 
j    y.    After  he  had  ordered  the  decree,  of  course  that  was  the  material 
Ipart  to  do,  he  relied  upon  your  judgment  as  a  matter  of  form  ? 
f   A.    The  decree  was  already  drawn  before  the  term  of  court  commenqed. 
I  said,  "  Here,  Judge,  I  have  drawn  the  decree,"  and  he  says  "  if  you  say 
it'B  right,  I  am  satisfied  with  it." 

Q.    That  is  the  way  the  Judge  usually  does,  isn't  it  ? 

A.    I  think  that  is  entirely  proper.     He  knew  very  well  1  wouldn't 

t  anvthing  in  there  but  what  was  proper  to  be  there. 

Q.    You  are  sure  there  was  no  reference  made  in  any  of  those  cases? 

A-    Referee  appointed  ? 

Q.    Yes.     A.     No,  there  was  not. 

Q.    How  was  the  interest  computed  ? 

A.    I  computed  the  interest  myself. 
•  Q.    And  swore  to  it? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  did;  I  told  the  judge,  I  think,  what  it  was. 

Q.  Wasn't  Sabalia  mortgagor  in  that  case,  and  Madalin  the  mort- 
Pgee? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  wasn't  Sabalia  the  one  that  was  doing  the  foreclosing  against 
■hnself  for  Madlener? 

[  A.    Mr.  Sabalia  gave  me  the  mortgage,  and   I  wrote  to  Madalin. 
Babaiia  frequently  made  suggestions  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
i   Q.    He  was  really  overseeing  the  foreclosure  against  himself? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Campbell.     From  the  committee  appointed  to  report  such 

ditional  rules  for  the  government  of  the  senate  sitting  as  a  court  of 

kpeachment  as  should  be  necessary,  respectfully  report  the  following 

ditional  rules : 

^  RULB  18. 

I 

I  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  alt  necessary  preparations 
hthe  Senate  chamher.  and  the  pr&siding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all 
taie  forma  of  proceeding  while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an 
pipeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 
i4Bd  the  presiding  officer  on  the  triHl  may  rule  on  all  questions  of  evidence  and  in- 

eental  questions.     Which  ruling  shall  stand  on  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  un- 
isome  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon,  in 
^Uch  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision;  or  he  may  at  his  option 
the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate.     Upon  all 
questions  the  vote  shall  ie  without  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be  de- 
by  any  member  of  the  court  present,  or  requested  Uy  the  presiding  officer 
tbe  aame  aball  be  taken.  v 
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RUTiB   19. 

That  while  the  Senate  is  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,   the  daily 
shall  be  held  from  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  till  12>^  p.  m.,  and  from  2>^  p.  m.  till  6  o'cl 
p.  M.,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  and  when  the  hour  for  such  aitti 
shall  arrive,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Court  shall  so  announce,  and  thereupon 
presiding  o^cer  shall  cause  proclamation  to  be  made  and  the  business  of  the  ti 
shall  proceed 

Rule  20. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  shall  keep  and  cause  to  be  published  daily  for  the  use  of 
the  Court,  a  full  and  complete  mmute  and  record  of  all  the  proceedings  had  ia 
the  trial,  including  all  motions  and  the  vote  thereon;  all  objections  to  the  evidenci 
and  the  rulings  thereon;  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  testimony  taken  on  the  trial; 
all  arguments  of  counsel  or  managers,  either  on  the  final  question  or  on  any  inter* 
locutory  question,  and  the  remarks  of  members  of  the  Court. 

Rule  21. 

Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  one  person  on  the  part  of  the  party  prodaehi| 
them  and  then  cross-examined  by  one  person  on  the  other  side. 

Rule  22. 

All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions  and  all  motions  shall  be  argued  foi 
not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall  by  order,  exteH 
the  time.  | 

Rule  23. 

The  cause  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  one  counsel.  The  final  ari^ment  mil 
be  made  by  two  counsel  on  a  side  unless  the  Senate  order  otherwiae,  and  tbear^ 

fument  shall  be  opened  and  closftd  by  the  Honorable  Managers  on  the  part  of  UI4 
[ouse  of  Representatives.  i 

Rule  24. 

I 
On  the  final  question  whether  the  impeachment  is  sustained,  the  veasand  naji 
shall  be  taken  on  each  article  of  impeachment  separately,  and  if  the  impeachmeiH 
shall  not  upon  any  of  the  articles  presented,  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  twoi 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered,  but,  Q 
the  accused  in  such  articles  of  impeachment  shall  he  convicted  upon  any  of  saiq 
articles  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  the  Senate  shall  pRK 
ceed  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  judgment  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  ofi3ce  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Rule  25. 

In  taking  the  votes  of  the  Senate  on  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  presiding 
ofllcer,  or  clerk  of  the  court  of  impeachment  shall  call  each  Senator  by  his  namei 

and  upon  each  article  propose  the  following  question,  to-wit:     "Mr. ,  h&n 

say  you,  is  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  district  court    of  thi 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  guilty  or  not  guilty  td, 

charged  in  the article  of  impeachment."    Whereupon  each' Senator  shall'riae 

in  his  place  and  answer  "guilty,"  or  "not  guilty." 

Rule  26. 

All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  fihal 
be  entered  on  the  record  and  without  debate,  except  when  the  doors* shall  be  cl^^ 
for  deliberation,  and  in  that  case,  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  oxioiMI 
question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  on  an  interlocutory  question,  udkMJ 
by  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate,  but  a  motion  to  n^jooni^ 
may  be  decided  witl\out  the  yeas  or  nays,  unle98  they  be  deflQiAitdc4  by  some  tnM« 
her  preeent.  
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RiTLE  27. 

.Witnesses  shall  be  swom  in  the  following  form,  viz,:   "You, ,  do  solemnly 

r  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be,)  that  the-  evidence  you  shall  give  in  the  case 

pe  nding  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 

ith  jadicial  district,  shall  be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  so  help 

I  God"— which  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Wilson  court  adjourned. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  14, 1882. 
k  The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a,  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 
I    Messrs.   Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Case,  Castle,  Hinds,  Johnson,  A. 

., Johnson,  P.  L.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,Langdon,  McCormick,  McCrea.  Mealey, 

iller,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen;  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilk- 

,  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 

Sdicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
e  House  of  Representatives. 

■  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 

^  The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  *f  Representatives  to  conduct 
file  trial,  to- wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
O.B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
nam andJHon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 
^ts  assigned  them. 

-  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
flie  Senate,  and  the  seats  assigned  them. 

■  Senator  Wilson  and  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  'pro  tern. 

« 

Was  re-called,  and  his  cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
(Paper  handed  witness.) 

Mr.  Arctander.  Look  at  that  paper,  please.  Can  you  identify  that 
IB  the  brief  of  Mr.  Lind,  upon  motion  for  new  trial,  before  Judge  Cox  in 
flie  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly,  that  you  have  spoken  of? 

A.    I  think  so,  yes. 

(Another  ^aper  shown  witness.) 

Q.    Hiis  is  your  brief  upon  the  same  motion  ?    I  think  it  is,  yes. 

Q,    Now  I  wish  you  would  look  at  those  and  see,  after  refreshing  your 

election  (so  as  not  to  have  to  introduce  them  in  full), — ^lookthem  over 

refresh  your  recollection  from  them,  and  state  to  the  Senate  whether 

fit  not  upon  the  motion  for  new  trial  before  Judge  Cox  on  that  case, 

o  raisea  or  touched  a  point  at  all  in  the  briefs,  that  the  charges  were 
iDDtradictory  or  any  of  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    May  it  please  the  court,  we  object  to  that.    If 
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there  is  any  evidence  at  all  to  be  gathered  from  these  written  documentB, 
we  submit  that  the  written  documents  are  the  best  evidence,  and  if  they 
wish  to  put  them  in  evidence  let  them  be  put  in.     We  obiect  to  any ; 
evidence  as  to  what  they  are,  because  the  documents  themselves  are  the 
best  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  President,  if  we  in- 
tended to  show  the  contents  of  those  documents.  We  don't  care  for  the 
contents  of  those  documents.  The  only  purpose  for  which  they  are 
shown  the  witness  is  for  him  to  refresh  nis  recollection  from  them,  and 
after  having  refreshed*  his  recollection,  then  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
particular  point  that  he  said  he  discovered  immediately — whether  it 
was  raised  by  any  of  the  parties  before  Judge  Cox  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  three  or  four  months  afterward — ^the  point  upon  which  he  bases 
his  idea  and  hypothesis  of  Judge  Cox's  drunkenness  at  the  time  that  he 
gave  the  charge  which  he  claims  was  contradictory.  Now,  it  is  certainly 
competent  testimony  to  show  that  they  didn't  discover  that  at  the  time, 
even  if  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it,  and  that  wasn't  what  he  based 
his  idea  on  at  the  time  ;  the  fact  that  the  charges  were  contradictory, 
because  the  witness  and  the  opposing  counsel  had  not  discovered  that^ 
at  the  time,  and  it  goes  strongly  to  show  that,  if  they  did  not  raise  the 
point  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  three  months  afterward.  The  docu- 
raentfi  themselves  will  show  the  points  that  were  raised,  and,  indirectly^ 
of  course,  show  the  points  that  were  not  raised.  We  don't  deeire  to : 
prove  the  contents  of  these  documents  ;  we  desire  to  show  that  they 
don't  contain  any  such  thing  as  claimed. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  fact  that  they  didn't  contain  it  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  documents  themselves.  Now,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  contain  any  particular  matter  is  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal  of  the; 
documents,  not  from  the  witness's  testimony.  Now  the  whole  argumenl 
of  the  counsel  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  eflTect  of  the  evidence.  He^ 
says  that  because  the  witness  has  testified  to  certain  things  that  he  now' 
discovers,  and  that  he  discovered  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that,  accord-, 
ing  to  his  claim,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  brief,  that  he  therefore 
wants  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  because  it  wasn't  in  the  brief,  il 
wasn't  ..dificovered;  and  that  the  witness  has  testified  falsely.  Thai 
doesn't  follow  by  any  manner  of  means  at  all.  The  inference  that  be 
seeks  to  draw  is  an  inference  which  he  may  draw  in  his  argument  to  the 
court ;  it  is  not  an  inference  which  is  properly  deducible  from  the  evi* 
denoeas  we  claim.  If  the  evidence  is  at  all  admissible,  it  is  only  ad» 
missible  upon  the  production  of  the  written  documents. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  objection  of  the  managers  will  be  aus* 
tained  unless  othenvise  ordered  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  now  offer  the  documents  identified  by  the  wit* 
ness,  and  we  ask  that  the  court  mark  them  for  identification. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  have  no  objection  to  them  as  evidence  ;  put 
them  in  (Papers  marked  "  Exhibits  2  and  3.") 

Papers  offered  as  a  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.  The  points  made  upon  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  were  all  con- 
teined  in  the  briefs,  were  tfiey  not,  and  then  enlarged  upon  ? 

A.  I  think  so  ;  yes,  sir.  They  were  all  contained  in  the  briefe  made 
on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the  proper  way  would 
be  to  have  the  clerk  read  the  exhibits.  *  *         , 

:  Tl^&  PRBsiDBieT.    The  clerk  may  read  them. 
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The  derk  read  the  Dapers  reiGBrred  to,' 

Mr.  Arctander.  Q,  At  the  time  the  Judge  examined  both  of  your 
lequests,  did  he  not,  and  allowed  some  and  refused  others? 

A.  He  allowed  some  of  mine  and  refused  others  ;  I  think  he  did  the 
same  by  the  plaintiff. 

Q.  In  this  allowance  of  those  requests,  did  he  show  or  exhibit  a  mind 
that  was  deranged  by  drink  ;  not  understanding  what  he  did  ? 

A.  I  think  he  did  in  one  of  mine  which  he  refused.  He  held  it  up 
to  me  and  said :  "This  is  nearly  right ;  there  is  something  right  along 
there  that  is  not  right.  You  change  that,  and  I  will  give  it."  I  told 
him  if  he  wished  to  modify  it,  to  modify  it ;  I  didn't  know  how.  So 
•he  refused  that  charge  'and  didn't  give  it.  I  thought  the  rei^uest  was 
correct. 

Q.    But  ^you  would  not  say  that  it  was  ? 

A.    Oh,  not  positively  ;  certainly  not. 

Q,    Did  you  take  an  exception  on  that  refusal  ?    A.     I  didi' 

Q.  In  allowing  or  disallowing  these  things  was  there  anything  else 
that  showed  his  mind  was  wanting  or  that  he  was  not  in  the  full  posses- 
flion  of  his  mental  capacity  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  one*-one  of  my  requests  that  he  disallowed; 
that  was  the  only  one. 

Q.    In  regard  to  the  others  of  plaintiffs;  was  there  anything  there? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  about  it.  He  simply  refused  to  give  them,  I 
think. 

Q.  Now  that  is  really  the  reason  that  you  thought  he  was  intoxicated 
at  the  time,  that  he  refused  to  allow  that  charge  of  yours,  was  it?  ' 

A.  No, .  that  was  not  the  ground.  I  think  if  there  had  been  anything 
i  wrong  about  it  he  should  have  modified  it  to  suit  himself,  or  told  me 

C!t  how  to  have  it  modified.    But  he  wouldn't  tell  me  how  he  would 
ve  it  modified,  but  he  simplv  said  "  there  is  somethings  rigiit  along 
I  there  that  is  not  exactly  right.'' 

.  Q.    Well,  he  didn't  run  a  law-school  for  you  folks  ?    A.    No. 
I     Q.    It  was  perfectly  right  for  him  to  call  your  attention  to  it  so  you 
\  tould  modify  it?  ^ 

I     A.    Yes,  if  he  would  have  done  it,  but  he  wouldn't. 

Q.    Now,  coming  back  to  that  Wildt  case,  in  1881 :  you  said  in  your 
direct  testimony  that  the  Judge  went  to  work  and  remitted  all  the  fines 
i  afterwards.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  "  revoke  "  or 
,  "remit,"  but  that  he  simply  stated  the  defendant  should  pay  the  ali- 
mony within  a  certain  time,  and  that  if  he  did  not  pay  it  within  that 
time  he  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  contempt. 

A.  After  the  affidavit  and  contract  were  presented,  he  revoked  all  the 
I  fines. 

Q.    Did  he  use  that  language? 

A.    I  wouldn't  say  that  he  did,  no  ;  he  said  he  remitted  or  revoked, 
or  used  language  to  that  effect. 
Q.    Womd  you  swear  that  he  used  language  to  that  effect  ? 
A.    That  is  my  recollection,  yes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  possible  your  recollection  might  be  mistaken  in  that,  and 
that  he  said  nothing  about  it  ? 

^.  A.    I  wouldn't  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  my  recollection  is  mis- 
teken  about  anything.    I  simply  give  it  as  I  recollect- it. 

Q.  That  Wildt  case  had  been  in  court  before  this  time,  had  it  not ; 
that  is  to  say,  another  case  in  which  that  defendant  was  interested  ? 

»     .         , 


A.  The  defendant  had  been  there  in  that  aame  ca^e;  had  appealed, 
iDid  Ifot  my  order  for  suit  money. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  had  been  another  suit  brought-  agaixul 
that  man- Wildty  and  he  had  at  that  time  refused  to  pay  the  momey  that 
was  ordered  ? 

A.    Never  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fsudj  that  this  was  a  seooad 
•dition  of  that  divorce  case  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  Col.  Baasen  appeared  in  a  divorce  case,  or 
was  attorney  in  that  suit  before  ? 

.  A.  -No."  1  had  understood  that  she  had  mtfde  application  to  other* 
lawyers,  but  I  understood  it  was  abandoned. 

Q.  Now  how  often  have  vou  seen  Judge  Cox  at  New  Uhn  during  the 
years  1878,  1879, 1880  and  1881  ? 

A.  Well,  I  <;ouIdn't  state  with  any  degree  of  definitenees  at  all.  I 
have'  seea  him  there  often.  Sometimes  he  does  not  come  on  his  special 
t^rms, — when  there  is  no  business, — but  he  has  a  regular  rule,  to  have  a 
special  term  e>fery  month,  and  he  comes  there  often  besides.  I  have 
eeen  him  there  often,  but  I  don't  know  how  often. 

Q.    What  year  was  this  Castor  business  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  it  was  in  the  summer  ulie^  it  was 
very  hot. 

Q.  This  Castor  business,  I  understand,  was  in  1879.  Now,  in  1878^ 
0WQII  you  remember  any  time,  outside  of  the  general  term  times,  in  which 
you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  in  New  Ulm  ? 

A.  I  could  not  specify  any  time,  but  I  know  I  have  seen  him;  he  was 
there  often. 

Q.  Could  you  swear  you  had  seen  him  outside  of  the  genen^  terms 
kithe  year  1878? 

A.  Well,  I  have  no  particular  recollection;  my  recollection  is  I  saw 
him,  I  should  say,  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  probably  oftener  than 
that,  but  I  don't  recollect  definitely  about  it;  I  couldnt  fix  any  time. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  the  Judge  was  there  oftener  thaa  twdv* 
times  during  that  year? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was;  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  it  was  oftener,  but  still  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  general  terms  that  year, — ^the  spring  and  fall  terms,— 
Judge  Cox  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  not,  as  far  as  you  recollect? 

A.    At  every  term  except  those  I  have  named,  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.    Special  and  general,  except  those  you  have  named? 

A.     Well,  as  far  as  I  have  been  in  court  at  special  terms. 

Q.    Well,  as  far  as  you  have  seen  it?    A.     In  court,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  of  a  single  occasion  where  you  distinctly  recol- 
llQOt  to  have  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  in  the  year  1878  in  New  Ulm? 

A.     I  couldn't  specify  any  time  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  me  the  day  or  the  hour  or  the 
minute;  but  do  you  recall  any  occasion,  in  your  mind,  in  the  year  1878, 
1^.  which  you  saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  New  Ulm? 

A.     No,  I  could  not  fix  any  time. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  to  fix  any  time.  Can  you  recollect  of  any  par- 
ticular occasion  ?  • 

A.  I  have  seen  him  drunk  at  New  Ulm  ofi^sn,  but  I  aoulda't  fix  the 
timem  my  QuHd^ 
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Q.  Norw,  by  the  word  "  often,"  what  do  you  menn  to  loe  tinderstood  t 
I  Daring  the  last  year  have  you  seen  him  drunk  there  over  six  times  that 
I  you  would  swear  to? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  specify  the  times;  I  don't  know  how  many 
Mmes  I  have. 

Q.    Well,  would  you  swear  it  was  over  six? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  swear  it  was;  I  think  I  have  more  than  siat,  but  I 
don't  know. 

I  Q.  Now,  can  you,  in  your  own  mind,  fix  the  occasions,  or  any  one  of 
Aem,  except  those  you  have  already  testified  to, — the  time  of  the  Castor 
case,  the  time  of  the  Kelly  case,  and  the  time  of  the  Manderfeldt  case,-— 
ean  you  recur  to  any  other  occasion  upon  which  you  have  seen  him  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  can;  I  can't  give  you  the  time. 

Q.    I  didn't  ask  for  the  time. 

A.  Not  far  from  the  time  that  he  had  that  case  of  Picket  against 
Picket;  he  was  talking  about  the  definition  of  the  word  adultery, — going 
heck  to  the  original  word.  Father  Bergholz  came  along  while  he  was 
talking,  and  he  went  off  with  him,  I  suppose  talking  about  that.  He 
told  me  he  had  written  to  several  clergymen  to  ask  their  understanding 
of  the  meahing  of  the  word  adultery  in  the  original  language.  I  thought 
he  was  drunk  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  ? 

A.    Only  from  his  appearance,  that  is  all.     I  didn't  see  him  drink. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  really  a  fact  that  the  language  he  used  on  the  subject 
matter  was  something  that  was  so  foreign  to  your  understanding  and 
your  education  that  you  thought  there  was  something  strange  in  it  ? 

A.  I  am  not  a  Greek  scholar,  but  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  queer 
question  for  a  judge. 

Q.  E^idn't  he  use  Greek  and  Hebrew  language  to  him, — ^that  is,  Use 
words  in  those  languages  ? 

A.  He  repeated  a  word  that  he  said  was  the  Greek  word;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  Greek  or  not. 

Q.    You  are  not  a  Greek  scholar.     A.     No,  I  am  not. 

Q^  There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  what  he  said,  so  fer  ds  you 
could  understand  the  conversation  ? 

A.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  an  unusual  course  for  a  Judge  who  had  a 
matter  under  consideration,  to  go  around  and  ask  the  clergymen  the 
meaning  of  words.     I  don't  know  but  it  was  all  right. 

Q,  It  wouldn't  be  anything  out  of  the  way  if  he  was  not  a  sufficient 
scholar  himself,  to  ask  scholars  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  definition 
of  certain  foreign  words  ? 

A.    Well,  as  to  the  legal  definition. 

Q.    This  Mr.  Bergholz,  is  a  Catholic  priest,  is  he  not  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  a  man  of  high  standing  as  a  scholar  ? 

A.  I  think  so;  yes.  But  I  didn't  hear  him  ask  Father  Bergholz;  he 
was  talking  to  me'  and  one  of  the  teachers,  and  Father  Bergholz  came 
along,  and  he  went  away  with  him. 

Q.    You  didn't  hear  the  Greek  or  Latin  word  he  asked  Mr.  Bergholz  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  often,  when  vou  knew  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfect- 
Iv  sober,  when  you  have  been  witii  him,  and  knew  that  he  nad  not  been 
driuking  anything,  heard  him  make  remarks  similar  to  those  he  made 
there,  or  that  you  thought  was  just  as  eccentric  as  that? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you;  he  ia  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  conversa- 
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tion,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  anything  quite  so  peculiar  as  that; 
still,  I  may  have. 

Q.  He  has  got  rather  more  than  the  usual  share  of  peculiarities,  has 
he  not? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  perhaps  rather  more.  He  is  a  very  pleasant 
man  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.    Well,  he  is  a  little  eccentric?    A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.    A  little  out  of  the  way,  as  a  general  thing  ? 

A.    Well,  a  little  peculiar. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  say  he  talked  to  Father 
Bergholz,  that  his  conversation  was  in  regard  to  the  meaning  in  English 
of  certain  Latin  and  Hebrew  words  connected  with  the  subject  of  adul- 
tery ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  any  Latin  word  that  I  recognized,  and  wheth- 
er it  was  Greek  or  Hebrew — I  don't  know  either  language. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  what  the  conversation,  with  you,  was  about,  at  the 
time  he  went  off  with  Father  Bergholz  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  used  the  terms  adviterabUia  or  moc- 
chaberis? 

A.    It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.    Was  it  something  like  that? 

A.    I  should  think  like  enough,  still  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  that  was  immediately  previous  to  his  going  off  with  Father 
Bergholz  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  recollect  any  other  time  at  New  Ulm  except  those 
you  have  now  specified, — I  don't  ask  you  to  give  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  recollect  the  time  that  Mr.  Wollen  and  Mr.  Morrell  came 
to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  Tower  case  that  had  been  tried 
at  Redwood  Falls.  I  was  going  along  the  street  with  Mr.  Wollen,  and 
I  don't  know  but  Mr.  Morrell  was  with  us  ;  anyhow,  we  met  Judge  Cox, 
and  Mr.  Morrell  came  up  and  spoke  to  him  about  what  the  business,  and 
he  said  ^^he  had  decided  that  already;"  he  said  he  was  going  to  grant  a 
new  trial.    In  my  opinion  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  time. 

Q.    Had  you  seen  him  drinking  at  that  time  ?    A.     Not  a  drop. 

Q.    When  did  he  come  up  to  New  Ulm  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  about  whM  time  that  was? 

A.    It  was  in  the  forenoon;  I  couldn't  tell  what  time  though. 

Q.    I  mean  what  year  was  it? 

A.    It  is  my  impression  it  was  a  year  ago  this  summer  sometime. 

Q.    This  matter,  where  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Bergholz,  what  year  was  that? 

A.     I  can't  fix  the  time;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.    Well,  it  is  two  or  three  years  ago,  isn't  it  ? 

A.  Well;  I  should  not  think  as  long  as  three  years  ago.  I  should 
think  it  is  two  years. 

A.  On  this  occasion  of  the  Tower  case,  when  Mr.  Wollen  came  down 
there;  did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  Judge? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  except  when  we  met  him  at  that  time. 

A.    You  met  him  where  ? 

A.  I  met  him  on  the  street  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Croney's  store,  I 
think,  in  New  Ulm. 

Q.    Was  it  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  he  talked  ? 
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It  was  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  he  addressed  his  conversation  princi- 


Were  both  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case  there?    A.    Yes. 

And  you  ?     A.    Yes. 

Were  they  the  only  ones  present  there  ? 
I  A.    I  think  that  was  all. 
<J.    He  walked  perfectly  straight,  did  he  not? 
A.    So  far  as  I  noticed. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  about  his  countenance  particularly  that  made 
a  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

No,  I  don't  know  as  there  was.  The  mo3t  that  made  me  think 
was  drunk  was  that  he  decided  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  right  there 
the  street. 

Q.    Isn^t  it  a  fact  that  when  that  case  was  tried  the  Judge  told  the  at- 
eys  after  the  verdict  was  brought  in  hy  the  jury,  that  if  a  motion 
a  new  trial  was  made  he  should  grant  it,  and  that  if  none  was  made 
should  set  the  verdict  aside  of  his  own  motion  as  being  entirely 
inst  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 

I  don't  know, — I  was  not  there;"  I  don't  know  anything  about 
t 

Now,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  you  wouldn't  think  it  so  peculiar 
it  he  should  tell  them  on  the  street  that  he  had  already  decided  that 
his  own  mind  ? 

A.    Certainly  not.    They  both  came  down  to  argue  it.     I  think  Judge 
x'b  ruling  was  perfectly  right. 

Q.    He  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court?    A.    Certainly  he  was. 
Q.    On  every  point  that  was  raised  there,  was  he  not  ? 
A.    Well,  I  don't  recollect  all  the  2>oints  ;  I  have  read  the  decision, 
t  his  order  was  sustained. 
Q.    That  decision  that  he  made,  without  hearing  argument,  was  sus- 

ed  by  the  supreme  court? 
A-    Certainly. 

Q.    Would  you  think  it  curious  when  a  verdict  had  been  brought  in 
the  jury   contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  court  that  the  court 
oald  express  his  opinion  upon  that  before  hearing  argument  ? 
A.    I  think  it  would,  yes;  when  the  counsel  had  come  down  to  argue 
I  think  so. 

Q.    That  is    the    only    thing    that    makes    you  think  he  was  in- 
icated? 

L.    No,  that  is  not  the  only  thing.     He  appeared  intoxicated. 
Q.    You  stated  awhile  ago  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  complexion 
face  that  made  you  think  so  ? 
A.    No,  it  was  his  general  appearance. 
Q.    Was  his  tongue  thick  ? 

A.    No,   I  didn't  notice  that  it  was.     He  was  not  very  drunk.     He 
M  drunk  in  my  opinion,  but  not  very  drunk. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  wouldn't  swear  positive  he  was  drunk  at 
time, — it  is  simply  a  matter  of  impression  ? 

It  was  onlv  my  opinion. 
Q.    And  mainly  gathered  from  that  remark  he  made  ? 
A.    Well,  somewhat  from  that;  from  that  and  his  general  appearance. 
Q.    Now,  was  that  remark  that,  "  he  had  decided  that  case  already" 
that  it  "  wasn't  any  use  to  have  any  argument  about  it?" 
A«   My^  recollection  is  that  when  Mr^  Morrell  mentioned  it  to  him  he 
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said,  ^'  that  is  already  decided;   I  am  going  to  grant  a  new  trial. .    I  gave 

one  wrong  instruction;"  that  he  submitted  one  matter  to  the  jury  tha^ 
he  ought  not  to  have  submitted. 

Q.     And  he  told  him  what? 

A.  He  told  him  he  had  ah'eady  granted  a  new  trial,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  He  said  "  I  shall  grant  a  new  trial  in  that  case."  He  said  fad 
should  or  had,  I  could  not  recollect  the  exact  language  ;  he  either  said, 
"  I  shall"  or  "  have,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.     Both  attorneys  were  there, — both  sides  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     They  were  both  there  together;  it  was  open  and  above  board  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  used  the  language  I  have  stated  as  near  as  I  can  le- 
member. 

Q.  Both  of  the  lawyers  there  remarked  that  that  was  just  what  thej 
expected,  did  they  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Morrell  expected  it.  Il 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Wollen  expected  it,  and  had  good  reason  to  ex«^ I 
pect  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  occasion  you  can  recall  to  mind  at  which  you 
saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  in  New  Ulm  ? 

A.  Those  are  the  only  occasions  I  can  recall  perhaps,  except  that  I 
remember  of  seeing  him  drink  and  hearing  of  certain  things  he  did. 

Q.  *   I  mean  about  your  seeing  him. 

A.  I  saw  him  there  intoxicated,  and  any  particular  irregularity  h« 
committed  would  be  talked  about  over  town. 

Q.     At  how  many  occasions  do  you  remember  that? 
.  A.     I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  I  think  several. 

Q,    At  more  than  two,  do  you  think? 

A.     Well,  yes,  I  think  there  are  more  than  two. 

Q.     How  many  do  you  think?  • 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  vou. 

Q.     Would  you  swear  it  was  over  three  ? 

A.     I  won't  swear  to  anything  positively  as  to  the  number.  ^ 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  to  more  than  two  positively  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  would. 

Q.     You  don't  think  of  more  than  two  just  now? 

A.     Perhaps  not. 

Q.  You  would  be  liable  to  see  Judge  Cox  at  any  time  when  he  did 
come  to  New  Ulm  I  suppose  ? 

A.     He   was  frequently  at  my  office  and   I  used  to  see  him  come  up 
frequently.     My  office  was  right  on  the  main  street.     He  has  probably ; 
been  up  there  sometimes  when  I  have  not  seen  him,  but  I  have  seen 
him  often 

Q.  And  you  think  he  has  been  there  at  least  as  often  as  twelve  times 
a  year,  and  sometimes  more  ? 

A.     Oil,  I  think  it  would  average  more  than  twelve  times  a  year. 

Q.     Do  vou  think  he  was  there  that  number  of  times  in  1881  ? 

A.  Well,  he  has  been  tliere  less  frequently  I  think  since  the  last  May 
term  han  usual.  I  recollect  however  of  seeing  him  there  two  or  three 
times  since.  '| 

Q.  During  the  last  year  when  you  have  seen  him  at  these  two  or  ; 
three  times,  you  noticed  no  inebriety  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  that  I  have  seen  him  intoxicated  since  iie^ 
last  May  term,  in  Brown  county. 

Q.  ^Between  the  first  day  of  January,  1881,  and  the  May  term  of 
1881,  you  have  never  seen  him  intoxicated  in  New  Ulm,  have  you  ? 
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A.    WeU,  I  cannot  fix  any  time  at  which  I  saw  him  intoxicated. 

Q.    Then  it  is  only  one  time  that  you  Jiave  seen  him  intoxicated 
■ormg  the  last  year  in  New  Ulra,  and  that  was  at  the  May  term  ? 
[   A.    I  have  not  seen  him   intoxicated  since  that  terra,  how  long  be- 
'  te  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.    Well,  you  wouldn't  swear  you  had  seen  him  intoxicated  during 
year  1881  more  than  at  that  May  term  ? 

A.    No,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  have,  nor  that  I  have  not.     I  don't 

low. 

Q.  Now,  outside  of  New  Ulm,  you  saw  Judge  Cox,  as  you  claim,  in- 
toicated  in  St.  Peter  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  case  of  BXrown 
Ifainst  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company.     A.     Yes. 

Q/  And  during  the  trial  of  the  Dingier  case  in  the  evening? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  outside  of  those  two  occasions,  outside  the  occasions  at  New 
Blm,  and  outside  of  the  occasion  you  spoke  of  in  Redwood  county, 
you  have  not  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  any  other  time,  have  you  ? 

A»    I  don't  remember  now  any  other  time.  n 

Q.  When  was  that  time  in  Redwood  county  that  you  saw  him  intox* 
[anted?    A.     I  think  it  was  in  January,  1880. 

Q.    Was  it  at  a  term  of  court  up  there  in  Redwood  county  ? 

A.    1  es. 

Q.    Was  it  a  regular  term  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  it  in  court  or  out  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  will  giye  you  the  details  of  that  if  you  want  them.  He 
iFas  drinking  in  his  room  and  got  drunk  there.  It  was  during  the  trial 
of  a  criminal  action, — the  Hawk  case.  The  jury  came  in  in  the  evening 
and  asked  for  further  instructions. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  that.  You  said  there  was  being  a  criminal  case 
trid. 

Q.    What  was  the  title  of  it  ? 

A.  The  State  of  Minnesota  against  Hawk.  I  don't  know  the  fiiat 
same. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  at  what  time  the  jury  was  sent  out? 

A.    Well,  no,  I  don't  remember  the  time  they  were  sent  out. 

Q.    Was  you  engaged  in  the  trial  of  the  case? 

A.    No,  I  was  not. 

Q.    When  was  this  that  he  was  in  his  room  and  got  drunk  there  ? 

A.  I  can't  give  you  the  date;  it  was  in  the  evening  after  the  court 
lad  adjourned.  It  was  while  the  jury  were  out.  The  court  had  taken 
•  recess. 

Q.    Was  it  about  supper  time? 

A.    Was  what  about  supper  time. 

Q.    The  time  when  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    No,  it  was  after;  it  w;as  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

Q.    Was  it  after  nine  o'clock,  do  you  think  ? 

A.  It  was  after  nine  o'clock.  When  the  jury  came  in  and  asked  for 
tother  instrnctions,  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  to  the  best  of  my  recoil 

ifCtioQ. 

Q.    Well  now,  court  had  not  taken  a  recess  to  meet  for  that  purpose 
;ltIorany  purpose  at  all^  at  the  time  Judge  Cox  was  drinking,  had  it? 
.  A.   No,  I  dod't  recollect  that  any  time  was  agreed  upon, — tha  joij 
tete  out 
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Q.    The  cotitt  had  taken  a  recess  until  the  next  day,  had  it  riot? 

A.     I  think  it  is  likely;  I  don't  remember  about  that. 

Mr.  AkcTAiNDER,  (To  Manager  Hicks.)  Is  this  covered  by  any  o| 
your  specifications  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Webber  would  not  give  us  tlii| 
facts.  *  I 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  had  you  been  with  him  in  his  room  and  eeeflj 
him  drinking?  \ 

A.     Yes,  I  had  seen  him  drinking.  I 

Q.     Where  was  he  boarding  at  the  time  ?  j 

A.  He  was  stopping,  I  believe,  at  the  Commercial  House;  I  am  nol 
sure  about  the  name  of  the  house.  It  might  have  been  the  Exchange 
House,  \ire  were  both  stopping,  however,  at  the  same  house.  ■ 

Q.    You  think  it  was  the  Exchange  House  ? 

A. .  Well,  I  don't  know  there  were  two  houses  there. 

Q.    Was  his  room  up  stairs  or  down  stairs? 

A.    It  was  down  stairs. 

Q.  Are  there  any  bed  rooms  down  stairs  in  the  Exchange  House  aC 
all?  : 

A.  I  never  stopped  except  at  this  one  hotel,  and  I  have  forgottoM 
the  nangie  of  it,* 

Q.     Then  probably  it  was  the  Commercial  House,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  man  who  kept  the  house? 

A.     Elijah  Northrop. 

Q.     Now,  who  was  there  in  the  room  besides  you  ? 

A.    Charlie  Ware,  for  one, — the  reporter. 

Q.    Who  else  ? 

A.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Orth,-I  don't  know  liis  fiisi 
name. 

Q.    Anybody  else. 

A.  Mr.  Northrop  was  there  a  part  of  the  time;  and  there  were  two  or 
three  others;  I  have  forgotten  their  names  now. 

Q.    Were  they  attorneys  ?  i 

A.  No,  there  were  no  attorneys  there  except  myself  that  I  reooUedJ 
of. 

Q.    What  were  you  drinking  ? 

A.  I  didn't  drink  anything;  I  don't  know  what  he  drank.  He  drank 
out  of  a  bottle;  suppose  it  was  whisky,  but  I  don't  know.  i 

Q.    It  might  have  been  wine  ?  ] 

A.    It  miffht  have  been;  or  water  for  all  I  know.  i 

Q.     Did  the  bottle  go  around  ?    A.    Yes.  j 

Q.    And  you  think  there  were  about  eight  or  ten  persons  there?  j 

A.  No,  not  as  many  as  that.  There  were  four  of  them  playing  cardey] 
and  Charlie  Ware  was  there  a  part  of  the  time;  there  might  have  been 
one  or  two  others  in  but  I  don't  recollect  as  there  were.  j 

Q.    Was  that  in  his  bed-room  or  in  the  public  parlor  there?  J 

A.  It  was  in  his  bed-ioom;  that  is,  it  was  a  room  that  opened  out  of] 
the  outside;  I  think  he  slept  there,  there  was  a  bed  there,  I  sat  on  tbil 
bed,  I  know. 

Q.     How  many  do  you  think  were  there  ? 

'A.    There  were  these  four  that  were  playing  cards  and  Charles  Wam|i 
and  myself  and  Mr.  Northrop,  Peter  Orth  was  one  those  who 
playing  cards. 
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What  sort  of  a  bottle  was  it  you  had  there  ? 

It  was  a  lai;ge  flat  bottle,  one  of  those  flasks,  but  a  Ttry  lurge^ne. 

About  a  quart  bottle  ? 

I  should  say  a  quart  but  still  my  Judgment  is  not  very  .good 
^ut  that. 

All  of  them  drank  except  you^  did  they  not  ?     . 

I  think  they  all  drank  except  me;  I  dont  know  whether.  Chwrles 

di:ank;.  he  drank  very  little,  if  any. 

How  many  drinks  did  you  see  the  Judge  take  at  tha^  time? 

I  don't  know. 

Did  he  take  more  than  one  drink  ? 

Oh,  yes;  he  drank  often. 

Did  he  drink  out  of  a  bottle  or  out  of  a  glass  ? 

He  drank  out  of  a  bottle. 

You  couldn't  state  whether  he  took  a  good-swallow  or  .not  ?  > 

No,  I  couldn't  tell  anything  about  it. 

Well,  could  you  remember  the  number  of  times  he  did  drink. 

I  couldn't  state;  it  was  a  good  many;  he  drank  often^  I  4on't 
)w  how  often.  , 

Would  you  swear  that  be  took  more  than  four  swallows  fromthe 
le  during  the  evening. 

.    I  ooldnt  tell  anything  about  the  number  of  swallows,  but  I 
>iild  think  he  drank  more  than  four  times;  I  should  think  more,  than 

four  times. 

Now,  the  time  you  observed  him  that  way  continued  from  about 

until  about  eleven  o'clock  ? 
.    No,  it  was  later  when  we  came  in.    My  recollection  is  we  sat  in 
parlor  and  he  played  on  the  piano,  I  think,  and  I  think  Mr.  Eknll 
waa  there  played  some. 

Was  he  in  the  room  too? 

No,  I  don't  think  he  was,  I  don't  recollect  that  he  was^ 

So  you  think  it  was  about  8  o'clock  when  you  went  in  there? 

Well,  I  don't  know  the  time;  I  have  nothing  to  fix  the  lime 
|qiy  mind. 

Do  you  think  it  was  later  than  six  or  seven  ?  .  •.   .  * 

Yes;  I  should  think  it  was  later  than  six  or  seven. 

Do  vou  remember  whether  there  was  a  gentleman  there  in  the 

1  by  the  name  of  Billy  Smith,  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,— fitting  in 

2  ...... 

No,  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think  any  except  those  I  have  named 
there  much.  I  don't  think  Mr.  North  up  was  in  there  muchy  but 
was  in  there  some,  I  know. 

Wasn't  this  Billy  Smith  playing  cards  there  ? 

Well,  I  didn't  know  those  gentlemen.  Billy  Smith  might  have 
one  of  them.  .  . 

The  sheriff  came  over  there,  did  he,  and  told  the  Judge  that  the 
wanted  to  have  some  further  instructions? 

Yes;  I  think  so. 

As  a  matter  .of  fact,  when  he  adjourned  at  six  o'clock  he  had  no 
m  to  believe  that  he  would  be  called  upon,  had  he  ? 

No;  I  don't  know  that  he  had  any  more  than  is  -Gammoiily  inci- 
to  a  judge  of  the  district  court. 

He  went  oveKto  the  eouxt  room,  did  he  ? 
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Q. 
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A. 
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Mr.  Ware  went,  did  he  not? 
Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Woolen  was  there,  I  think,  also. 
Was  Col.  Hooker,  of  Minneapolis,  there  ? 
I  dont  know  Col.  Hooker. 
Was  Sea^ave  Smith  there? 
No,  L.think  that  was  not  the  term  he  was  there. 
Do  you  know  Dave  Thorp?    A.    Yes. 
Was  he  there  ? 

He  was  there  in  attendance  upon  the  court,  but  he  was  not  at 
hotel,  I  think.     I  don't  think  we  found  him  in  the  court  room  at  tl 
time.    It  was  quite  late.     I  don't  think  anv   one    attended   but 
Wolien. 

Q.     When  the  judge  went  up  to  the  court  room  he  walked  perfc 
straight,  did  he  not 
A.    So  far  as  I  noticed. 

Did  you  go  up  with  him  ?    A.     I  guess  I  did. 
Went  up  arm-in-arm,  did  you  ?    A.     I  don't  know. 
Who  was  the  sheriff  at  the  time? 
Mr.  Sale  was  sheriff.  . 

Was  Jie  the  one  that  came  after  him  ? 

I  doiiH.  know;  it  might  have  been  him  or  the  deputy "ShenfT. 
Was' Mr.  Grale  sheriff  at  that  term  of  court? 
That  is  my  recollection.     I  may  be  mistaken  about  it. 
Wasn't   David   B.  Whitmore  aeting  during  that  whole  term| 
court  as  sheriff? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  was.     My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Gale  came  do^ 
after  supper,  and  the  landlord  hesitated  about  giving  the  jury  sup] 
and  this  Mr.  Orth  is  a  brother-in-law,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Northrop,  am 
insisted  they  should  have  supper.    The  jury  were  out  quite  a  long  tii 
I  think  they  were  out,  perhaps,  two  nights  and  a  day. 

Q.    What  was  this  trouble  about  supper — did  he  hesitate  because 
was  afraid  he  wouldn't  get  his  pay  ? 
A.    Oh,  no;  the  hotel  was  full. 

Q.     It  was  not  on  account  of  the  inadvertence  of  the  Judge  that 
•had  not  ordered  supper,  or  anything  of  the  kind? 
A.    Oh,  no. 

Q.'    Now,  when  you  came  up  there  in  court,  was  there  anything  out| 
the  way  with  the  Judge  in  what  he  told  the  jury  ? 

A.     Well,  my  recollection  is  he  only  read  the  instructions,  or  part 
the  instructions,  he  had  already  given  on  the  trial. 

Q;    They  wanted  to  find  out  aoout  some  particular  instruction, 
they  not  ? 
A.    Yes;  I  think  so. 

And  then  he  read  that  particular  instruction  to  them  ?    A.    Ye 
He  did  that  in  good  shape,  did  he  not? 
So  far  as  I  recollect,  he  did. 

How  long  after  that  instruction  was  given  was  it  before  the  jui 
came  in,  do  you  remember? 
A.    No,  I  don't. 

You  had  drank  nothing  at  all  that  night,  had  you? 

No,  nothing. 

You  never  drink? 

Sometimes  drink  a  glass  of  beer  when  I  am  at  home. 

Do  you  remember  anything  singular  on  that  evening  or  that 
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A.    Well*  there  was  nothing  particularly  singular.    Th^re  had  been  a 

eformanee  there  in  the  court  room — some  sort  of  a  troupe,  or  some- 
ng — and-  they  left  a  melodeon  there;  andive  waited  there  some  time 
iefore  the  inry  came  up,  and  the  judge  was  performing  on  that  mdU>- 
hoD,  and  he  was  feeling  first  rate. 

Q.    You  have  noticed  that  peculiarity  about  Judge  Cox,  haven't  yon, 

Ittt  whenever  he  goes  into  a  court  house  where  there  is  a  piano  or  an 

,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  he  must  sit  down  and  play  a  tune  on  it  ? 

A.    I  dent  remember  ever  seeing  him  play  but  once,  aside  from  this 

in  the  court  room. 
Q.    Now,  that  is  the  only  time  you  ever  stopped  in  a  hotel  with  the 

this  occasion  there  at  Redwood  Falls,  was  it  not? 
I  A.    Oh,  ho;  I  think  I  stopped  there  at  the  last  June  term. 
Q.    Didn't  you  see  him  play  that  piano  or  organ  there  then  ? 
A.    I  don't  remember  that  I  did  ;  I  might. 

Q.    There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  his  actions  when  he  went 
met  there  and  played  on  that  melodeon,  was  there  ? 
A    Oh,  he  acted  very  peculiar.    He  acted  as  though  he  was  drunk. 
Q-    Well,  in  what? 

A.   Well,  in  tha  manner  of  his  playing,  the  perfoi*ming,  the  stories  he 
pave,  etc.    I  cannot  remember  them ;  but  he  was  plainly  drunk. 
Q.    He  was  not  very  drunk  at  that  time,  was  he  ? 

LA.    Well,  he  was  so  that  it  was  perfectly  apparent,  I  thought,  that  he 
e  drunk. 
Q.   Just  as  apparent  as  it  was  at  these  other  occasions  in  the  Howard- 

iderfeld  case,  and  the  Kelly  and  the  Gezike  case  ? 
A.   Yes,  I  think  so.    More  so  than  in  the  Gezike  case;  not  so  much  so 
he  was  at  the  last  part  of  the  McCormick  case. 
Q.    WeU,  he  was  reallv  terrible  drunk  at  that  time,  wasn't  he  ? 
A   WeU,  he  was  drunk;  you  may  apply  your  own  adjectives  or  ad- 
ierbe. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  whether  or  not  that  jury  did  not  come 
hck  within  about  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  the  Judge  had 
Idarged  them  ?  ^ 
A.  No,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  they  did,  but  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  you  were  called  up  there  at  seventeen 
inntes  of  twelve  in  the  night,  and  that  he  gave  that  instruction,  and 
ftten  waited  for  the  jury  to  come  in,  and  that  they  did  coine  in  just 
minutes  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  their  verdict  recorded,  and 
were  discharged  ? 

A.    I  don't  know ;  I  don't  think  I  was  there  when  they  were  dis- 
Aaiged,  but  I  might  have  been. 

Q.    Now,  if  the  Judge  remembers  that  and  you  don't,  you  don't 
^nk  he  was  very  drunk  at  the  time,  do  you  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  recollect  about  it,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  was  there  ; 
ldon*t  think  I  was  there  when  the  jury  was  discharged. 
Q.   You  remember  about  that  instruction  of  his  ?    A.     Yes. 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  instructions  were  of  such  a  character  that 
you  all  expected  that  the  jury  would  be  back  in  less  than  five  minutes  ? 
^  A.   WeU,  ray  recollection  is  that  they  were  just  the  same  they  were 
in  the  first  place. 
Q.   He  aidn't  explain  thiem  any  ?    A.     I  don't  think  he  did  a  word. 
Q-   When  they  came  in  they  didn't  ask  to  hear  the  whole  of  his 
,  doqe,  but  it  was  only  .on  one  particular  point,  was  it  not  ?    . 
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A.    I  think  it  was  on  one  particular  point. 

Q.    They  stated  that  there  was  a  dispute  amongst  them  as  to^wlal 
the  charge  had  been? 

A.     I  think  so  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.    The  Judge  then  just  read  that  one  particular  portion^  and  awk 
them  right  out? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    It  was  only  on  one  point  that  they  wanted  to  be  informed  ? 

A^    I  think  only  on  one  point. 

Q.    You  didn't  wait  for  the  jury  to  come  back? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  did  ;  I  don't  state  that  positively. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  that  point  was  that  the  jury  asked  fatHat 
instructions  upon  ? 

A.    I  think  I  remember  nearly  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  it? 

A.    The  case  was  a  case  of  embezzlement — 

Q.    By  a  clerk  of  the  court,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     Well,  no  ;  it  was  not  officially.    He  wAs  clerk  of  the  court,  bu*— 

Q.     He  was  indicted  as  an  officer,  wasn't  he  ? 

A.  He  might  have  been  ;  I  think  the  Judge  held  he  was  not  indict- 
able as  an  official. 

Q.  Now  let  us  here  what  was  the  point  that  the  jury  wanted  to  be 
instructed  upon  further? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  about  this,  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  in- 
structed the  jury  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  money,  that  it  must 
be  proved  by  the  owner  of  the  money  himself  or  his  absence  explained;- 
otherwise  they  couldn't  find  the  defendant  guilty. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  asked  instructions  upon  was  this :  as 
to  the  instructions  he  had  previously  given  upon  the  point  that  they 
must  take  into  consideration  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
received  that  money  as  an  officer  or  as  a  private  individual  ? 

A.  No.  I  think  I  am  very  clear  that  was  not  in.  The  money  was 
paid  in  on  a  judgment  according  to  my  recollection,  and  the  court  held 
that  the  clerk  had  no  authority  to  receive  it.  The  question  was  discussed 
there,  and  in  effect  conceded  that  the  clerk  had  no  authority  to  receive 
money  on  satisfaction  of  a  judgment ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  held 
officially. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr  President,  it  lacks  about  an  hour  to  the  time 
for  recess  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  than  two-thirds  as  many 
members  as  is  necessary  for  a  quorum,  I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll  as  follows  : 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Crooks,  Hinds,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  John- 
son, F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  6.,  Langdon,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,.  Mealey,  Miller, 
Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  WiikinsaDd 
Wilson. 

Senator  Powers.  I  move  that  further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
suspended,  and  that  counsel  resume  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

By  Arctander. 
Q.    What  day  of  the  term  do  you  think  this  was  ? 
A.    I  havte  no  idea  what  day  it  was. 
Q.    Was  it  the  first  or  the  last  day  of  tko  tarm  ? 
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A.    Well,  I  should  think  nearer  the  last,  but  still  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Was  Charlie  Ware  there  as  reporter  all  the  time  during  the  term. 

A.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  not,  that  his  wife  was  sick  and  he 
had  to  go  away  ;  he  did  one  time  I  know,  and  it  might  have  been  that 
term,  I  know  he  was  there  that  evening. 

Q-    Do  you  think  his  wife  was  sick  ? 

a;  She  was  one  time  and  my  impression  is  that  it  was  that  term,  but 
I  don't  know. 

Q.    He  only  got  married  last  fall;  don't  you  know  that? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  is  the  fact,  if  he  only  got  married  last  spring,  that 
wasnH  the  term  that  he  was  awav  ? 

A.  No,  that  wasn't  the  term  that  he  went  away;  he  was  there  that 
evening,  I  know,  but  whether  he  was  there  all  the  term,  or  not,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  testified  already  in  this  Caster  business,  you  said  you  didn't 
remember  what  year  that  was  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    In  that  case  what  side  were  you  on  on  that  particular  occasion  ? 

A.  I  was  for  the  defendant.  He  had  been  ordered  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  judged  guilty  of  contempt  in  not  paying  over  suit 
money,  and  I  was  his  attorney  in  resisting  that  order. 

Q.    That  was  an  extremely  hot  day  ?     A.     Very  hot. 

Q.    There  was  no  particular  term  of  court  there  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    There  was  no  special  term  or  general  term  ? 

A.  I  remember  I  had  a  copy  of  the  order,  and  it  was  made  return- 
able there,  but  whether  it  was  a  special  term  or  a  general  term  I  'don't 
know. 

Q.    You  stated  that  it  was  an  extremely  hot  day  ? 

A.    Very  hot. 

Q.    One  of  the  hottest  days  they  had  that  summer  ? 

A.    Yes,  J  think  among  the  hottest. 

Q.  A  day  that  people  in  New  Ulm  would  drink  beer,  plenty  of  beer, 
generally?  " 

A.    I  presume  they  would. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  summer  beer  drinking  runs  pretty  high  up 
in  New  Ulm,  amongst  all  classes  of  persons  ? 

A.  Well,  there  is  more  drank  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold  I  think. 
They  drink  some  all  seasons. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  whether  you  came  up  to  the  court  house 
fiwt  or  you  found  the  Judge  on  the  steps  ? 

A.    No,  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  proceedings  took  place  in  the  court  room 
at  that  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    All  of  it  was  done  on  the  steps  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  an  informal  reading  of  an  affidavit  before  the  Judge  ; 
there  was  no  court  open  ? 

A.    There  was  no  court  opened. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  he  has  been  all  over 
that  ground  once. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  have  not  touched  upon  the  Caster  matter. 

Mr.  Manager  Dxtnn.    You  had  the  whole  Caster  business  yesterday. 
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A.  The  defendant  had  been  there  in  that  same  caae;  had  appeared, 
and  I  got  nay  order  for  suit  money. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  had  been  another  suit  brought-  againflt 
that  man-  Wildt,  and  he  had  at  that  time  refused  to  pay  the  moAey  that 
was  ordered  ? 

A.    Never  to  me^ 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  was  a  second 
•dition  of  that  divorce  case  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  Col.  Baasen  appeared  in  a  divore»ca8e,<tf 
was  attorney  in  that  suit  before  ? 

.  A.   -No."  I  had  understood  that  she  had  nucde  application  to  other* 
lawyers,  but  I  understood  it  was  abandoned. 

Q.  Now  how  often  have  vou  seen  Judge  Cox  at  New  Ulm  during  the 
years  1878,  1879, 1880  and  1881  ? 

A.  WeU,  I  -couldn't  state  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  at  all.  I 
have  seen  him  there  often.  Sometimes  he  does  not  come  on  his  specinl 
tierms, — when  there  is  no  business, — but  he  has  a  regular  rule  to  have  a 
special  term  eVI^ry  month,  and  he  comes  there  often  besides.  I  have 
seen  him  there  often,  but  I  don't  know  how  often. 

Q.     What  year  was  this  Castor  business  ? 

A.  I  could  noi  tell  you.  I  know  it  was  in  the  summer  whe9  it  was 
very  hot. 

Q.  This  Castor  business,  I  understand,  was  in  1879.  Now,  in  1878, 
eaa  you  remember  any  time,  outside  of  the  general  term  times,  in  which 
you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  in  New  Ulm  ?      ' 

A.  I  could  not  specify  any  time,  but  I  know  I  have  seen  him;  he  was 
ibere  oft;en. 

Q.  Could  you  swear  you  had  seen  him  outside  of  the  genen^  tenns 
ittthe  year  1878? 

A.  Well,  I  have  no  particular  recollection;  ray  recollection  is  I  saw 
him,  I  should  say,  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  probably  oftener  than 
that,  but  I  don't  recollect  definitely  about  it;  I  couldn't  fix  any  time. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  the  Judge  was  there  oftener  than  twdvt 
times  during  that  year? 

Au  No,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was;  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  it  was  oftener,  but  still  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  general  terms  that  year, — ^the  spring  and  fall  terms,— 
Judge  Cox  was  periectly  sober,  was  he  not,  as  far  as  you  recollect? 

A.    At  every  term  except  those  I  have  named,  he  was  perfectly  sober. 

Q.    Special  and  general,  except  those  you  have  named? 

A.    Well,  aa  far  as  I  have  been  in  court  at  special  terms. 

Q.    Well,  as  far  as  you  have  seen  it?    A.    In  court,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  of  a  single  occasion  where  you  distinctly  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  in  the  year  1878  in  New  Ulm? 

A.     I  couldn't  specify  any  time  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  me  the  day  or  the  hour  or  the 
minute;  but  do  you  recall  any  occasion,  in  your  mind,  in  the  year  1878, 
at  which  you  saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  New  Ulm? 

A.     No,  I  could  not  fix  any  time. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  to  fix  any  time.  Can  you  recollect  of  any  par- 
ticular occasion  ?  • 

A.  I  have  seen  him  drunk  at  New  Ulm  oft^en,  but  I  couldn't  fix  the 
timemmymilid* 
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Q.  Now,  by  the  word  "  often,"  what  do  you  mfe&n  to  l^e  understood  t 
\  During  the  last  year  have  you  seen  him  drunk  there  over  six  times  that 
I  70a  would  swear  to? 

I     A.    Well,  I  could  not  specify  the  times;  I  don't  know  how  many 
i  tfmes  I  have. 

I     Q.    Well,  would  you  swear  it  was  over  six? 

I     A-    No,  I  wouldn't  swear  it  was;  I  think  I  have  more  than  six,  but  I 
\  dont  know. 

I  Q.  Now,  can  you,  in  your  own  mind,  fix  the  occasions,  or  any  one  of 
!  them,  except  those  yoij  have  alreiady  testified  to, — the  time  of  the  Castor 
I  ewe,  the  time  of  the  Kelly  case,  and  the  time  of  the  Manderfeldt  case,--*- 
'  eui  you  recur  to  any  other  occasion  upon  which  you  have  seen  him  drunk  ? 
i  A.  Yes,  I  can;  I  can't  give  you  the  time. 
Q.    I  didn't  ask  for  the  time. 

A.    Not  far  from  the  time  that  he  had  that  case  of  Picket  llgainst 

Picket;  he  was  talking  about  the  definition  of  the  word  adultery, — going 

bttck  to  the  original  word.     Father  Bergholz  came  along  while  he  was 

talking,  and  he  went  off  with  him,  I  suppose  talking  about  that.     He 

I  told  me  he  had  written  to  several  clergymen  to  ask  their  understanding 

I  of  the  meahing  of  the  word  adultery  in  the  original  language.     I  thought 

I  he  was  drunk  at  that  time. 

I     Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  ? 

I     A.    Only  from  his  appearance,  that  is  all.     I  didn't  see  him  drink. 
I     Q.    Wasn't  it  really  a  fact  that  the  language  he  used  on  the  subject 
I  matter  was  something  that  was  so  foreign  to  your  understanding  and 
your  education  that  you  thought  there  was  something  strange  in  it  ? 

A.  I  am  not  a  Greek  scholar,  but  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  queer 
question  for  a  judge. 

Q.  Didn't  he  use  Greek  and  Hebrew  language  to  him, — that  is,  Use 
words  in  those  languages  ? 

A.    He  repeated  a  word  that  he  said  was  the  Greek  word;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  Greek  or  not. 
Q.    You  are  not  a  Greek  scholar.     A.     No,  I  am  not. 
Q.    There  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  what  he  said,  so  fer  to  you 
could  understand  the  conversation  ? 

A.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  an  unusual  course  for  a  Judge  who  had  a 
matter  under  consideration,  to  go  around  and  ask  the  clergymen  the 
meaning  of  words.     I  don't  know  but  it  was  all  right. 

Q.    It  wouldn't  be  anything  out  of  the  wav  if  he  was  not  a  sufficient 
scholar  himself,  to  ask  scholars  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  definition 
of  certain  foreign  words? 
A.    Well,  as  to  the  legal  definition. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Bergholz,  is  a  Catholic  priest,  is  he  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  a  man  of  high  standing  as  a  scholar? 
A.  I  think  so;  yes.  But  I  didn't  hear  him  ask  Father  Bergholz;  he 
was  talking,  to  me  and  one  of  the  teachers,  and  Father  Bergholz  came 
along,  and  he  went  away  with  him. 
Q.  You  didn't  hear  the  Greek  or  Latin  word  he  asked  Mr.  Bergholz? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Have  you  not  often,  when  you  knew  that  Judge  Cox  was  perfect- 

It  sober,  when  you  have  been  with  him,  and  knew  that  he  nad  not  been 

drinking  anything,  heard  him  make  remarks  similar  to  those  he  made 

there,  or  that  you  thought  was  just  as  eccentric  as  that? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you;  he  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  oonversa- 
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tion,  but  I  dont  think  I  ever  heard  anything  quite  so  peculiar  as  thai; 
still,  I  may  have. 

Q.  He  has  got  rather  more  than  the  usual  share  of  peculiarities,  has 
he  not? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  perhaps  rather  more.  He  is  a  very  pleasant 
man  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.    Well,  he  is  a  little  eccentric?    A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.    A  little  out  of  the  way,  as  a  general  thing  ? 

A.    Well,  a  little  peculiar. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  this  time  when  you  say  he  talked  to  Father 
Bergholz,  that  his  conversation  was  in  regard  to  the  meaning  in  English 
of  certain  Latin  and  Hebrew  words  connected  with  the  subject  of  adul- 
tery? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  any  Latin  word  that  I  recognized,  and  wheth- 
er it  was  Greek  or  Hebrew — I  don't  know  either  language. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  what  the  conversation,  with  you,  was  about,  at  the 
time  he  went  off  with  Father  Bergholz  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  used  the  terms  advUerabilis  or  mo^ 
chaberis? 

A.     It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.    Was  it  something  like  that? 

A.    I  should  think  like  enough,  still  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  that  was  immediately  previous  to  his  going  off  with  Father 
Bergholz  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  recollect  any  other  time  at  New  Ulm  except  those 
you  have  now  specified, — I  don't  ask  you  to  give  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  recollect  the  time  that  Mr.  Wollen  and  Mr.  MorreH  came 
to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  Tower  case  that  had  been  tried 
at  Redwood  Falls.  I  was  going  along  the  street  with  Mr.  Wollen,  and 
I  don't  know  but  Mr.  Morrell  was  with  us  ;  anyhow,  we  met  Judge  Cox, 
and  Mr.  Morrell  came  up  and  spoke  to  him  about  what  the  business,  and 
he  said  "he  had  decided  that  already;"  he  said  he  was  going  to  grant  a 
new  trial.    In  my  opinion  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  time. 

Q.     Had  you  seen  him  drinking  at  that  time  ?    A.     Not  a  drop. 

Q.    When  did  he  come  up  to  New  Ulm  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  about  wh^t  time  that  was  ? 

A.     It  was  in  the  forenoon;  I  couldn't  tell  what  time  though. 

Q.     I  mean  what  year  was  it  ? 

A.     It  is  my  impression  it  was  a  year  ago  this  summer  sometime. 

Q.    This  matter,  where  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Bergholz,  what  year  was  that? 

A.     I  can't  fix  the  time;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.    Well,  it  is  two  or  three  years  ago,  isn't  it  ? 

A.  Well;  I  should  not  think  as  long  as  three  years  ago.  I  should 
think  it  is  two  years. 

A.  On  this  occasion  of  the  Tower  case,  when  Mr.  Wollen  came  down 
there;  did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  Judge? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  except  when  we  met  him  at  that  time. 

A.    You  met  him  where  ? 

A.  I  met  him  on  the  street  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Croney's  store,  I 
think,  in  New  Ulm. 

Q.    Was  it  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  he  talked  ? 
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A.    It  was  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  he  addressed  his  conversation  princi- 

Q.    Were  both  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case  there  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  you  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Were  thev  the  only  ones  present  there  ? 

A.    I  think  that  was  all. 
;    Q.    He  walked  perfectly  straight,  did  he  not? 
I    A.    So  far  as  I  noticed. 

I    Q.    Was  there  anything  about  his  countenance  particularly  that  made 
lyou  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

!_  A.    No,  I  don't  know  as  there  was.    The  most  that  made  me  think 
|be  was  drunk  was  that  he  decided  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  right  there 

Cthe  street. 
Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  that  case  was  tried  the  Judge  told  the  at- 
■neys  after  the  verdict  was  brought  in  by  the  jury,  that  if  a  motion 
^  a  new  trial  was  made  he  should  grant  it,  and  that  if  none  was  made 
^  should  set  the  verdict  aside  of  his  own  motion  as  being  entirely 
Itgainst  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 

I   A.    I  don't  know, — I  was  not  there;*  I  don't  know  anvthing  about 
ftat 

Q.  Now,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  you  wouldn't  think  it  so  peculiar 
fhat  he  should  tell  them  on  the  street  that  he  had  already  decided  that 
h  his  own  mind  ? 

A.    Certainly  not.    They  both  came  down  to  argue  it.     I  think  Judge 
Cox's  ruling  was  perfectly  right. 
Q.    He  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court?    A.    Certainly  he  was. 
Q.    On  every  point  that  was  raised  there,  was  he  not  ? 
A.    Well,  I  don't  recollect  all  the  points  ;  I  have  read  the  decision, 
it  his  order  was  sustained. 

Q.    That  decision  that  he  made,  without  hearing  argument,  was  sus- 
ed  by  the  supreme  court? 


Would  you  think  it  curious  when  a  verdict  had  been  brought  in 


A.    Certainly. 

[      \*        Would    yOu      VIAIUA.    XV  UUllUUS    WiJCU   iX    VCIUIUL   JiaU    UCCll    UlUU^llU    lil 

m  the  jury   contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  court  that  the  court 
mould  express  his  opinion  upon  that  before  hearing  argument  ? 

A.    I  think  it  would,  yes;  when  the  counsel  had  come  down  to  argue 
it,  I  think  so. 

Q.    That  is    the    only    thing    that    makes    you  think  he  was  in- 
toxicated ? 

i   A.    No,  that  is  not  the  only  thing.     He  appeared  intoxicated. 
I   Q.    You  stated  awhile  ago  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  complexion 
|or  &Ge  that  made  you  think  so  ? 
;   A.    No,  it  was  his  general  appearance. 

Q.    Wq8  his  tongue  thick  ? 

A.    No,   I  didn't  notice  that  it  was.     He  was  not  very  drunk.     He 
iWas  drunk  in  my  opinion,  but  not  very  drunk. 

!   Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  wouldn't  swear  positive  he  was  drunk  at 
Bttt  time, — ^it  is  simply  a  matter  of  impression  ? 
I  A.    It  was  only  my  opinion. 

I   Q.    And  mainly  gathered  from  that  remark  he  made  ? 
;   A.    W^ell,  somewhat  from  that;  from  that  and  his  general  appearance. 
I   Q.    Now,  was  that  remark  that,  "  he  had  decided  that  case  already" 
ir  that  it  "wasn't  any  use  to  have  any  argument  about  it?" 

A.    My^  recollection  is  tlmt  when  Mr^  Morrell  mentioned  it  to  him  he 
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said,  "  that  is  already  decided;   I  am  going  to  grant  a  new  trial. .   I  gavB 

one  wrong  instruction;"  that  he  submitted  one  matter  to  the  jury  thai 
he  ought  not  to  have  submitted. 

Q.     And  he  told  him  what? 

A.  He  told  him  he  had  aheady  granted  a  new  trial,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  He  said  "  I  shall  grant  a  new  trial  in  that  case."  He  said  ha 
should  or  had,  I  could  not  recollect  the  exact  language ;  he  either  said, 
"  I  shall"  or  "  have,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.     Both  attorneys  were  there, — both  sides  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     They  were  both  there  together;  it  was  open  and  above  board  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  used  the  language  I  have  stated  as  near  as  I  can  re* 
member. 

Q.  Both  of  the  lawyers  there  remarked  that  that  was  just  what  thejr 
expected,  did  they  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Morrell  expected  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  WoUen  expected  it,  and  had  good  reason  to  ex^ 
pect  it. 

Q.     Is  there  anv  other  occasion   vou  can  recall  to  mind  at  which  vott 
saw  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  in  New  Ulm  ? 

A.  Those  are  the  only  occasions  I  can  recall  perhaps,  except  that  I' 
remember  of  seeing  him  drink  and  hearing  of  certain  things  he  did. 

Q.  *   I  mean  about  your  seeing  him. 

A.  I  saw  him  there  intoxicated,  and  any  particular  irregularity  h« 
committed  would  be  talked  about  over  town. 

Q.     At  how  many  occasions  do  you  remember  that? 
.  A.     I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  I  think  several. 

Q,    At  more  than  two,  do  you  think? 

A.     Well,  yes,  I  think  there  are  more  than  two. 

Q.     How  many  do  you  think?  • 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.     Would  you  swear  it  was  over  three  ? 

A.     I  won't  swear  to  anything  positively  as  to  the  number.  ^ 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  to  more  than  two  positively  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  would. 

Q.     You  don't  think  of  more  than  two  just  now  ? 

A.     Perhaps  not. 

Q.  You  would  be  liable  to  see  Judge  Cox  at  any  time  when  he  did 
come  to  New  Ulm  I  suppose? 

A.     He  was  frec|uently  at  my  office  and   I  used  to  see  him  come  up 
frequently.     My  ofhce  was  right  on  the  main  street.     He  has  probably.  ^ 
been  up  there  sometimes  when  I  have  not  seen  him,  but  I  have  seen ; 
him  often 

Q.  And  you  think  he  has  been  there  at  least  as  often  as  twelve  times 
a  year,  and  sometimes  more  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  think  it  would  average  more  than  twelve  times  a  year. 

Q.     Do  vou  think  he  was  there  that  number  of  times  in  188*1  ? 

A.  Well,  he  has  been  there  less  frequently  I  think  since  the  last  May 
term  han  usual.  I  recollect  however  of  seeing  him  there  two  or  three 
times  since.  *| 

Q.  During  the  last  year  when  you  have  seen  him  at  these  two  or  ' 
three  times,  you  noticed  no  inebriety  ?  I 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  that  I  have  seen  him  intoxicated  since  tBo^  j 
last  May  term,  in  Brown  countv. 

Q.  ^Between  the  first  day  of  January,  1881,  and  the  May  term  o 
1881,  you  have  never  seen  him  intoxicated  in  New  Ulm,  have  you  ? 
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A.    WeD,  I  cannot  fix  any  time  at  which  I  saw  him  intoxicated. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  one  time  that  you  {lave  seen  him  intoxicated 
■onng  the  last  year  in  New  Ulm,  and  that  was  at  the  May  term  ? 

A.  I  have  not  seen  him  intoxicated  since  that  terra,  how  long  be- 
ive  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

r  Q.    Well,  you  wouldn't  swear  you  had  seen  him  intoxicated  during 
fett  vear  1881  more  than  at  that  Mav  term  ? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  have,  nor  that  I  have  not.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Now,  outside  of  New  Ulm,  you  saw  Judge  Cox,  as  you  claim,  in- 
iDcdcat^d  in  St.  Peter  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  case  of  Brown 
■pinst  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company.     A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  during  the  trial  of  the  Dingier  case  in  the  evening? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  outside  of  those  two  occasions,  outside  the  occasions  at  New 
Cbn,  and  outside  of  the  occiision  you  spoke  of  in  Redwood  county, 
^ou  have  not  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  any  other  time,  have  you  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  now  any  other  time.  v 

Q.  When  was  that  time  in  Redwood  county  that  you  saw  him  intox- 
iMted?    A.     I  think  it  was  in  January,  1880. 

Q.    Was  it  at  a  term  of  court  up  there  in  Redwood  county  ? 

A.     I  es. 

Q.    Was  it  a  regular  term  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  it  in  court  or  out  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  details  of  that  if  you  want  them.  He 
Has  drinking  in  his  room  and  got  drunk  there.  It  was  during  the  trial 
'of  a  criminal  action, — the  Hawk  case.  The  jury  came  in  in  the  evening 
pnd  asked  for  further  instructions. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  that.  You  said  there  was  being  a  criminal  case 
tried. 

A.    Yes. 
■  Q.    What  was  the  title  of  it  ? 

A.  The  State  of  Minnesota  against  Hawk.  I  don't  know  the  first 
oaoe. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  at  what  time  the  jury  was  sent  out? 

A.    Well,  no,  I  don't  remember  the  time  they  were  sent  out. 

Q.    Was  you  engaged  in  the  trial  of  the  case? 

A    No,  I  was  not, 

Q.    When  was  this  that  he  was  in  his  room  and  got  drunk  there  ? 

A.  I  can't  give  you  the  date;  it  was  in  the  evening  after  the  court 
Aad  adjourned.  It  was  while  the  jury  were  out.  The  court  had  taken 
precess. 

Q.    Was  it  about  supper  time? 

A    Was  what  about  supper  time. 

Q.    The  time  when  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    No,  it  was  after;  it  was  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

Q.    Was  it  after  nine  o'clock,  do  you  think  ? 

A  It  was  after  nine  o'clock.  When  the  jury  came  in  and  asked  for 
"  er  instr actions,  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
on. 

Q.    Well  now,  court  had  not  taken  a  recess  to  meet  for  that  purpose 

fiyr  any  purpose  at  all^  at  the  time  Judge  Cox  was  drinking,  had  it  ? 

A    No,  I  dodi't  recoUeot  that  any  time  was  agreed  upon, — the  juxj 
out 
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A.    Well,  if  he  was  very  drunk — 

Q.  Yes,  you  have  given  the  very  drunk  business;  we  don't  want  any 
more  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  a  fact,  or  otherwise^ 
that  during  the  year  1881,  Judge  Cox  had  been  more  intemperate  thaa 
he  had  for  previous  years,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  appears  that  he  only  saw  him  once,  when  he  was-i 
intemperate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Let  him  answer  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  his  testifying  from  hearsay. 

The  Witness.     I  don't  remember  of  seeing 1  wouldn't  swear  thaij 

I  had;  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  him  since  the  last  May  Term,  and; 
I  wouldn't  say  that  I  had  before  that,  since  the  year  came  in,  but  per* 
haps  I  have;  I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.    Then  your  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.     You  mean, ^saw  him  intoxicated? 

A.     I  woundn't  say  that  I  had,  no. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  a  number  of  times  during  the  last  year  bJ^ 
other  special  terms  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  once  at  a  spcial  term,  because  I  had  a  case  before  himJ 
and  I  presume  I  might  have  seen  him  at  other  times,  when  he  came  ati 
special  terms. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  intoxicated  except  in  thai 
May  term,  this  year? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  any  since  that  time. 

Senator  Langdon.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs, that  it  adjourn  to  Monday  afternoon  at  half  part  two  o'clock. 

The  Presedent,  pro  tern.  Unless  there  is  objection,  that  will  be  taken 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  Senate. 

So  the  motion  was  adopted. 

S.  W.  LONG  j 

Was  called  on  behalf  of  the  States  and  sworn.  j 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  evidence  of  this  witness  is  directed  to  art- 
cle  five. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  ♦ 

Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Long?    A.     I  live  in  Waseca. 

Q.  Were  you  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  county  in  the  month  of  October^ 
1879. 

A.     No,  sir;  I  was  deputy. 

Q.  As  such  deputy  sheriff, flid  you  have  occasion  to  visit  Judge  Co:^ 
of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  at  St.  Peter,  upon  official  business? 

A.     I  went  to  St.  Peter  to  serve  a  paper  upon  him.  I 

Q.  You  went  to  St.  Peter  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  sheriff,  diAj 
you;  how  is  that? 

A.    As  an  individual,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  went  to  St.  Peter  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  signatoivi 
of  Judge  Cox  to  a  paper,  did  you  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  that  as  leading.  The  witness  has  jitti 
testified  that  he  went  there  to  serve  a  paper,  and  he  is  asked  notf 
whether  he  did  not  go  there  to  get  a  signature  to  it 
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Q.    Which  was  it,  to  serve  a  paper  or  to  get  his  signature  to  it  ? 

A-  Served  a  paper  on  him,  a  certified  copy,  and  I  wanted  his  sigiia- 
kore  on  the  original. 

Q.    Then  you  went  on  both  purposes  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  give  the  day  of  the  month  you  were  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q-    What  year?    A.     1879,  in  October. 

Q.  Can  you  identify  the  paper,  if  you  saw  it,  that  you  were  to  get 
hk signature  to? 

A.    He  called  it  a  mandamus. 

Q.    Could  you  tell  the  paper  again,  if  you  were  to  see  it? 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q-  Not  the  paper  you.  were  to  serve,  but  the  paper  you  were  to  have 
Ihim  sign  ? 

A.    The  original;  the  one  that  I  got  him  to  sign. 

Q.  In  what  condition  and  where  did  you  find  Judge  Cox  in  St.  Peter 
when  you  got  there  ? 

A.    I  found  him  very  drunk. 

Q.    W^ell,  where  was  he  ? 

A.  When  I  found  him  I  think  he  was  at  a  hotel,  or  on  the  stoop  of  a 
lK>tel. 

Q.    And  he  was  drunk  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? 

A.    I  did.     I  told  him  what  my  business  was  and  showed  him  the 

Eper,  and  he  made  a  reply  that  it  was  a  writ  of  God-damn-us,  or  some- 
ing,  and  threw  it  down  and  said,  "  No,  I  won't  sign  anything." 

Q.    He  refused  to  sign  it.     Did  you  ask  him  to  sign  it  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to. 
{had  some  talk  with  him  in  regard  to  signing  it,  and  tried  to  persuade 
kim  to,  but  he  would  not  sign  anything  that  day. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  parley  with  him  there  ? 

A-  I  think  half  an  hour  or  more;  it  may  have  been  half  an  hour,  and 
ferbaps  longer. 

Q.    You  parleyed  with  him  about  half  an  hour  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  finally  succeed  in  getting  him  to  sign  that  paper? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  means  did  you  take  in  getting  him  to  sign  it? 

A.  I  went  over  to  the  hotel  and  over  to  the  court  house;  I  had  some 
talk  with  some  men  about  what  my  business  was.  I  had  a  talk  with 
Hr.  Downs,  the  sheriff  then,  and  some  one  told  me  that  if  anybody 
Boold  persuade  him  to  do  it  it  would  be  Mr.  Lamberton,  and  I  had  bet- 
ter go  and  see  him;  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Lamberton,  and  he  went  with  me 
Jimd  found  Judge  Cox,  and  got  him  into  his  store,  and  after  a  parley  with 
kim  Mr.  Jjamberton  got  him  to  sign  it,  and  put  his  signature  to  it,  and 
Mr.  Lamberton  then  did  the  rest  of  the  writing  on  the  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  conversation  Mr.  Lamberton  had  with  him 
ibout  signing  it? 

A.  Judge  Cox  wanted  to  know  something — ^if  it  was  all  right  for  him 
to  sign  it,  and  he  told  him  of  course  it  was  and  he  must  sign  it.  Well, 
^e  said,  if  he  said  so,  he  would  sign  it,  and  he  gave  him  a  pen  and  ink 
nee  to  sign  it,  and  he  threw  the  paper  down  and  said,  "  No,  I  won't 
feu;n  it,"  or  "  I  will  be  damned  if  I  will."  or  something  like  that,  and 
V.  I^Amberton  says.  "  Well,  I'll  be  damned  if  you  don't  sign  it,"  or 
60 
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something  like  that,  and  lie  finally  paid,  *'  Well,  if  it  is  all  right  I  wS 
£»ign  it." 

[Counsel  handed  witness  a  pai)er.] 

Q..     Look  at  that  paper  ami  say  if  that  is  the  sijijnatiire  that  lie  mnA 
there;  if  that  is  the  paper  that  he  signed? 

A.     [ A ftar  an  examination  of  the  i^aper]    Yes,  sir;  T  should  think i 
was. 

Q.     This  writing  under  the  signature,  did  you  see  anyone  write  thai 

A.     Mr.  Laniberton  wrote  that  riglit  along  there,     [pointing  topA|id 

Q.     The  writing  under  it?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AucTANDEU.     Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  paper?  | 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  ha*s  not  been  ottered  in  evidence;  it  has  sid 
ply  been  identified  as  exhibit  1*  | 

Mr.  Manager  Dunx.     I  will  not  read  it  then;  J    wjis   under   the  id 
pression  that  it  was  offered  in  evidence  yest<jrday. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  now  desire  to  give   notice  on  l)ehalf  <»f 
Board  of  Managere  that  on  Monday  after  the  argument  is  dosed  u] 
the  motion  which  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  sees  fit  to  make  at  tl 
time,  the  Board  of  Manager  will  move  to  strike  out  all  the  defenses  inl 
duced  here  by  the  respondent,  except  the  one  of  the  plea  of  not  guilt 
for  purposes  and  reasons  which  we  shall  give  at  that  time.     We 
this  notice  in  order  that  counsel  may  lie  prepared  to  argue  that  at  tl 
same  time. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Rice  the  court  here  adjourned  until  ^fcHidd 
at  2:30  p.  m. 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

8t.  Paul,  Minx.,  Jan.  16,  1882. 
Hie  Senate  met  at  2i  o'doc^k  p.  .m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 

ident. 
The  roll  bciiiji;  called,  the  folio wHing  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gilfil- 

(\  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  McCrea,  Mc- 

ughlin,  Morrison,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Bhalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and 

ilson. 

'^  The  Senate-',  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 

"icial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 

House  of  Representatives. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclanmtion, 
The  inanagei*s  appointed  by  the  House  of  Rei)rescntatives  to  conduct 

trial,  to-wit:  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hem.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon,  O. 

Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam 

Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  cliambcr  and  took  the  seats  as- 
igneil  them. 

kH  St.  Julien  Cox,  acrcompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
e  Senate  and  took  the  scats  assigned  them. 
'    Senator  Wii^on  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tcni. 
;    The  PuKsiDKNT  pro  tern.     Are  there  any  resolutions  or  motions  to  be 
dispose<l  of?     Are  the  honorable  ^Managers  ready  to  go  on  with  the  trial  ? 
Mr.  Maniiger  Dunn.     Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this  afternoon 
the  counsel  for  the  resj)ondcnt  were  to  make  a  motion  in  reference  to  tl\e 
specifications  of  the  Managei-s  to  articles  seventeen  and  twenty,  in  sup- 
p»>rt  of  their  objection  to  any  evidence  being  introduced  thereunder. 
Mr.  Sanborn.     Is  there  a  (juorum  i)resent? 

Tlie  President  pro  tern.     There  is  a  (juorum.     Permit  me  to  state  to 

X\w  sjK:ctati>rs  present  that  it^is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  good 

j  order.    What  is  said  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  Senator  should  hear. 

I  As  long  as  there  is  passing  about  and  wliispering  in  the  room,  it  makes 

iiu»re  or  less  confusion.     It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  we  have 

I  perfect  order. 

Mr.  Alijs.  Mr.  President:  —  The  question  which  now  comes  up  arises 
j  mwler  the  objection  which  the  respondent's  counsel  have  made  to  the 
I  introduction  of  evidence  under  the  si)ecification8  to  the  seventeenth  and 
I  twentieth  articles.  The  evidence  that  was  offered  under  the  seventeenth 
I  article  ajjplies  equally  to  thi»  twentieth.  Wc  objected  to  any  evidence 
Unng  introduced  under,  tlic  specifications  of  that  article,  or  as  that  arti- 
I  «*le  now  stands  amended,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  competent  to  try 
;  that  article,  and  coiL<equcntly  not  competent  to  introduce  any  evidence 
micier  it. 

I  I  \y\\\  speak  of  article  seventeen,  which*  is  the  one  immediately  before 
j  thf  Senate,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  till  tlie  remarks  which  I  shall 
'  make  upon  that,  will  apply  equally  to  article  twenty  as  amndeed. 

There  are  several  objections  to  that  article  and   to  the  specifications  of 

lliat  article  in  addition  to  those  which  I  now  more  particularly  desire 

to  urge  upon  your  attention.     Those  objections  will  be  presented  to  you 

more  particularlv  bv  mv  a.ssociate  Mr.  Arctander.    I  aesire,  rayseli,  in 

2  '     "      ' 
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what  I  have  to  say,  to  narrow  myself  down  to  a  single  point  in  this  mat 
tcr,  and  that  is  that  no  evidence  can  he  introduced  under  this  amend! 
ed  article,  because  the  respondent  cannot  be  tried  upon  it  under  tfai 
constitution  at  this  time. 

We  have  a  peculiar  provision  in  our  constitution  applicable  to  th]| 
subject.  It  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen.  I  spent  some  little  time  oi 
Saturday  (which  I  had  at  my  command)  in  looking  through  the  ooq 
stitutions  of  the  several  states  in  this  Union  both  East  ana  West ;  nqj 
time  did  not  permit  ine  to  look  through  them  all,  but  so  far  as  I  exam 
ined  the  mthere  is  no  such  pro\'ision  in  any  other  constitution  and  then 
fore  we  must  conclude  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  introduced  thi 
clause,  ex  industiia,  for  the  careful  protectidn  of  the  rights  of  person 
who  might  be  charged  by  impeachment.  Now,  I  desire  in  the  fiifll 
place,  before  I  read  this  article  to  you,  to  say  that,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
what  I  am  about  to  say, — not  generally, — (because  this  will  be  control 
verted,  and  is  controverted  by  us,)  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  argumed 
that  I  am  now  about  to  present  to  you  (which  will  be  very  brief)  I  shaa 
admit  that  you  had  the  power  to  amend  this  article  seventeen  as  yoii 
did  at  the  session  of  this  sixteenth  of  December.  That  is,  I  shall  adinil 
that  tlie  amendment  has  been  made,  and  consequently  that  artid^ 
seventeen  now  stands  as  it  is  amended  by  those  eight  or  nine  specificft^ 
tions. 

It  is  of  course  not  the  same  article  with  those  amendments  as  it  wai 
originally.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  amending  it.  11 
is  now  an  amended  article.  It  was  not  sufficient,  in  the  first  instanoa 
as  you  decided,  and  you  pennitted  the  parties  to  make  specifications  il 
they  should  so  wish.  They  have  made  them,  and  article  seventeen  noil 
stands  before  you  as  amended.  Now,  a  copy  of  that  article,  as  amended^ 
was  served  on  the  respondent  in  this  case,  on  the  6th  day  of  January  j 
on  the  10th  day  of  January  this  case  was  set  for  trial,  and  upon  that  day 
the  trial  commenced. 

Now,  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  which  is  app]i« 
cable  to  this  question,  and  which  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen,  r^ula 
in  this  way  :  "  No  person  shall  be  tried  on  impeachment  before  h« 
shall  have  been  served  with  a  copy  thereof  at  least  twenty  days  previ- 
ous to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

As  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  I  am  unable  to  find  that  provision  in 
any  other  constitution  of  any  State  of  this  Union,  so  far  as  I  have  ex* 
amined.  I  have  looked  at  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  and  of  some  other  eastern  states  ;  Califomiai 
iVIichigan,  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  some  other  western  states,  during  the 
brief  time  that  I  had  to  make  the  examination,  and  no  such  provisioii 
exists  in  the  constitutions  of  any  of  these  states. 

Now  this  is  unusually  explicit  and  clear.  •*  No  person  shall  be  tried 
on  impeachment  before  he  shall  have  been  served  with  a  copy  thereof 
at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

Now,  I  understand  that  to  be  jurisdictional,  and  not  only  do  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  jurisdictional,  but  I  also  understand  the  learned  managei^ 
to  claim  here  the  same  thing  at  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  this  court* 
I  don't  suppose  anything  else  can  be  claimed.  You  remember,  I  pre- 
sume, what  they  said  to  you  at  the  time  that  it  was  proposed  to  prove; 
the  service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  have  the  record  show  the 
service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  twenty  days  prior  to  the  13th 
day  of  December — the  time  when  this  court  raet. 
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Now,  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  this  is  not  only  jurisdictional,  but 
being  a  criminal  case,  it  is  something  even  which  the  respondent  cannot 
mdve.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  position  of  the  learned  managers 
here, — ^that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  could  not  be  waived  even 

,by  the  respondent.  That  you  absolutely  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
ease  until  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  have  been  served  at 
fca£[t  twenty  days  before  the  day  set  for  trial.     The  reason  of  that  is  suf- 

Aciently  obvious.  It  was  thought  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
tfiat  that  was  a  proper  pro\'i8ion  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  might 

lie  impeached,  and  it  certainly  is.     It  is  an  improvement  on  those  con- 

tftitations  from  which  it  has  been  omitted. 
Xow,  the  argument,  of  course,  must  be  very  short,  so  far  as  this  point 

fiB  concerned,  because  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  provision  of  this 
eonstitution  is  imperative — ^that  you  cannot  try  a  respondent  upon  ar- 

Hcles  of  impeachment  unless  you  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  those  articles 

r«t  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  you  set  to  try  him  upon  them.  This 

^article  seventeen,  as  it  now  stands  amended,  as  well  as  article  twenty,  as 

i  amended,  were  served  for  the  first  time  on  the  respondent  on  the  sixth 

Lday  of  January, — four  days  before  the  tenth  day  of  January,  which  was 

^fte  day  set  for  trial. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be  perfectly  ob\'ious  to  this  court  that 

;  you  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  respondent  here,  so  far  as  these  two 
amended  articles  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  a  copy  of  them  was 
not  served  upon  him  twenty  days  before  the  day  which  you  set  for  trial. 
Kow,  the  observance  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution  is  of  a  great 
deal  more  consequence  than  the  trial  of  this  respondent  on  this  or  that 

f  article  can  possibly  be.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  question 
in  your  minds  for  a  single  moment  about  the  necessity  of  sustaining  this 
objection. 

Now,  you  understand  that  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  I  am 
conceding,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that  you  have  entire  power 
to  allow^  the  amendments  to  the  articles  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  have  presented.  And  not  only  that,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  argument.  I  will  allow  that  you  may  i)ermit  new  articles  to  be 
introduced.  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however;  I  think 
quite  the  reverse.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  point  of  fact  any  articles  of 
amendment,  or  any  new  articles,  can  be  constitutionally  and  properly 
introdued  after  the  House  of  Representatives  has  adjourned.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  the  point  which  1  am  now  making  to  you,  I  will  con- 
cede that  you  have  this  power, — that  you  have  the  power  to  allow  as 
many  specifications  as  you  see  fit, — and  as  many  new  articles  as  you 
see  fit.  If  you  have  you  have  got  to  exercise  your  power  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  th6  constitution  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe 
upon  its  positive  provisions.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  objections  which 
I  urge  upon  you  is  not  that  you  have  not  the  power  to  make  those 
specifications,— to  allow  those  amendments;  I  acknowlede  that  you  have 
the*  power  and  that  you  have  exercised  it;  and  that  the  articles  now 
stand  before  you  as  amended,  but  I  say  that  you  cannot  call  upon 
this  respondent  to  answer  those  articles  ;  you  cannot  try  him  upon 
them,  and  consequently  cannot  hear  any  evidence  under  them,  for  the 
mere  reason  that  you  served  a  copy  upon  him  only  four  days  before 
the  day  you  set  for  the  trial  of  this  case. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  understand  the  counsel  simply  admits  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument. 
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Mr.  Allis.  Simply  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Arctander  vill 
be  heard  further.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  if  you  have  all  the  authori- 
ties that  the  managers  can  claim  for  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  in- 
troduce as  many  new  articles  and  as  many  new  amendments  as  you 
please,  yet  you  have  to  so  exercise  that  power  as  not  to  infringe  u^Km  the 
constitution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  the  defendant  in  this  case.  You  cannot  try  him, 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  so  far  as  these  amended  articles  are 
concerned,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  unless  he  is  served  with  a  copy  of  them 
at  least  twentv  davs  before  the  dav  set  for  trial,  and  tliev  were  onl  v  served 
upon  him  four  days  before  the  trial. 

Mr.  ARcrPANDER.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  regret  that  counsel  for 
the  res})onden{  have  not  had  more  time  than  we  have  had  to  give  this 
subject  the  thorough  examination  it  deserves.  We  Avere  of  the  l^elicif  at 
the  time  it  was  fii*st  suggested  by  tlie  honorable  Senator  from  Fillmore 
county  that  we  miglit  probably  be  prepared  to  bring  this  question  up 
to-dav,  that  we  should  have  access  to  the  librarv  on  the  Lord's  dav;  but 
we  found  that  the  statute  was  so  rigidly  enforced  that  it  wa«s  not  possi- 
l)le  to  get  in,  even  by  artifice,  and,  consequently,  all  the  time  that  has 
been  allowed  to  us  were  a  few  hours  Saturday  afternoon  l)y  the  grace  of 
the  librarian,  when  reallv,  under  the  rules,  the  librarv  should  have  been 
closed,  and  a  few  hours  this  morning. 

You  will  notice,  Senators,  that  there  are  numerous  objections  interpuc*- 
ed  bv  us  t<.>  this  article.  Thev  were  raised  bv  our  answer;  we  did  not 
desire  to  waive  them;  those  of  them  that  were  covered  by  the  demurrer, 
as  well  as  those  that  were  not.  We  desired  to  save,  those  points,  be- 
cause we  considered  them,  not  only  important  to  the  respondent  in  sav- 
ing him  expense  and  tnmble,  but  also  important  to  the  State  so  far  as 
saving  of  expense  is  concerned,  and  important  to  Senators  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  valuable  time  which  would  be  t'onsumed  unnecessarilv  bv 
taking  uj)  these  specifications  and  going  into  the  matter  with  the  same 
effect,  really,  as  if  there  had  been  so  many  new  articles  of  impeachment 
introduced. 

Our  first  point  is,  that  the  article  ns  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  and  that  it  does  not  inform  us  of  tlie  nature  or  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  us.  I  think  tliat  the  Senate  bus  already  vir- 
tually ruled  u]K)n  that  j)oint,  and  ruled  in  our  favor.  Is  it  true  that  it 
is  (juestionable  whether  the  point  as  to  the  uncertainty  or  indefinitness 
of  the  article,  can  be  raised  bv  demurrer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  niv- 
self,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  demurrer;  that  demurrer  on  that 
ground  would  not  lie;  and  that  it  only  could  coiue  in  jls  a  collateral 
matter  u])on  an  argument  upon  the  deniurrer. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  Senate  having  overruled  the  other  legal  olijw- 
tions  to  the  other  articles  set  uj)  by  the  demurrer,  viz.,  that  the  articles 
did  not  accuse  us  of  imj)eachable  crimes  and  misdemeanoi's,  nor  of  cor- 
rupt conduct  in  office,  it  follows,  a.s  a  matter  of  ct)nclusion,  that  when 
the  senate  said:  '* Although  we  overrule  the  demurrer  to  the  .seventeenth 
and  twentieth  articles,  vet  we  find  that  thev  are  not  in  a  condition  to 

'  •  • 

warrant  this  senate  to  call  upon  the  resjxmdent  to  advance  })roof  aganist 
them,"  that  this  theorv  of  indefiniteness  and  unceiliiintv  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  senators  upon  the  decision  of  that  demurrer,  and  that  that 
instigated  them  to  take  the  course  they  took,  namely,  to  refuse  to  receive 
evidence  under  them  unless  specifications  were  furnished,  I  take  is  ven* 
plain.     I  say,  then,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted,  imder  the  circumstances. 
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and  under  the  rulings  of  the  Senate  heretofore  made,  that  the  Senate  are 
with  us  upon  tliat  point,  and  that  they  find,  and  have  found,  that  the 
article,  as  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefinite  and  too  uncertain  to  call 
upon  us  for  an  answer;  1  mean  as  it  stood  before  it  was  amended  by  this 
S|)eeification. 

Now.  it  inijjht  not,  under  those  circumstances,  be  necessary  or  of  anv 
•avail  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  authorities  or  j)recedents  uj)on 
that  subject-matter,  but  as  we  claim,  as  you  will  notice.  Senators,  in  our 
objections,  that  the  article  is  not  any  better  with  the  specifications  than 
without  them, — that  the  article  is  just  as  indefinite  and  uncertain  with 
the  specifications  as  without  them, — it  will  prol)ably  not  be  considered 
out  of  the  way  for  me  to  read,  for  the  instruction  of  Senators,  what  other 
courts,  similar  to  the  court  that  now  has  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion, liave  iield  upon  articles  of  this  kind. 

1  desire  t^)  call  tlie  attention  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  trial  of  Horace  G. 
Prindle  by  the  New  York  Senate,  and  shall  read  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
dealings  upon  that  trial,  bec^ause  I  tliink  it  is  calculated  to  throw  some 
liglit  upon  the  subject  now  before  us. 

It  seems  that  this  question  arose  upon  the  putting  of  a  question  by 
oiie  of  the  managers  to  a  witness  upon  the  stfuid,  and  the  same  point  was 
raised  in  that  case  upon  that  objection  that  is  now  raised  here  upon  the 
articles,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  article,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  and  certain. 

I  read  from  page  3o2  of  Judge  Prindle's  trial.  The  ({uestion  was 
aske<l  by  one  of  the  managers,  as  follows : 

(J.    You  were  also  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Reuhen  Sears,  were  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Myoatt.     Any  specifications  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No  particular  specifications;  we  hnvea  general  cliarpe  which  covers 
ill  fees  which  are  illegal  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  re- 
spondent the  1st  of  January,  1H64;  I  suppose  that  if,  under  these  gonenil  charges, 
we  are  able  to  prove  other  cases  we  may  be  alloAved  to  do  so. 

You  undei"stand,  Senatoi-s,  that  this  prosecution  was  for  cliarging  il- 
legal fees.  Most  of  the  charges  at  least, — I  think  almost  all  of  them, — 
were  for  charging  illegal  fees,  in  other  words  extortion.     I  proceed: 

Mr.  Mygatt.  We  enter  the  objection  that  there  can  be  no  proof  of  any  charge 
wp  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  and  answering  to. 

The  President.     Will  the  pro.secution  present  the  charge? 

Mr.  Stanton.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  IT.  Prindlk.  Certainly  no  court  would  hear  evidence  against  a  man  un- 
less there  was  a  charge.  You  cannot  charge  a  man  with  larteny  without  saying 
when  and  where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  crime  was  committed. 

Senator  Pehky.     Under  what  specitication  do  you  offer  it  .' 

Mr.  Si'-VNTON.    Fifty-first. 

Senator  Benedict.  "  Do  you  offer  to  show,  under  that  charge,  that  he  luw  recived 
illegal  fees  in  a  certain  case — in  the  {^ars  case  If 

Air.  Stanton.    That  wa.s  the  explanation,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Pbindle.  Mr.  Presinent,  I  understand  about  one  hundred  witnesses 
have  been  subpcenaed  with  reference  to  charges  that  are  not  specified,  coming  un- 
der such  general  charges  jis  this  one  now  offered. 

The  President.  The  prosecution  will  state  under  what  specific  charge  they 
propose  to  prove  this. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Fifty-first.  I  will  state  that  1  am  perfectly  correct  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  this  Sears  cas<^  Possibly  it  may  come  under  the  12th  charge* 
instead  of  the  Slst;  one  or  the  other  will  embrace  this  case.  I  will  read  the  charges. 
Fir<t,  the  twelfth  charge,  which  reads: 
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*^  That  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  the  coui 
court  of  Chenango  county,  at  tlie  town  of  Norwich  in  the  said  county,  during 
yeanj  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870  and  1871,  having  one  George  W.Rea  as  a  clerk  in  the  ol 
of  said  surrogate,  and  occupying  a  table  in  the  said  office,  and  performing  the  dutj 
of  a  clerk  for  the  said  Horace  G.  Prindle  as  such  surrogate,  unmindful  of  the  dut 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  la^ 
of  said  State,  did  unlawfully,  knowingly  and  corruptly,  and  in  many  and  Yari< 
proceedings  and  actions  pending  before  said  county  judge  and  suirogate.  allot 
permit  and  encourage  the  said  George  W.  Rea  to  practice  as  an  attorney  aiid  coi ' 
sellor  at  law  before  him,  the  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  in  the  matter  afc 
said,  and  in  numerous  instances  did  demand,  receive  and  extort  from  the  partiesl 
the  proceedings  aforesaid  employing  said  Rea,  fees  for  the  said  Rea,  charged  by  tl 
said  Rea  for  his  services  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  actions  a( 
proceedings  aforesaid. 

The  51  St  charge  reads; 

'*That  the  said  .  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogal 
of  said  county  of  Chenango,  at  the  s^id  town  of  Norwich,  in  said  county,  and 
various  and  numerous  times  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  ISf 
1870  and  1871,  the  particular  time  or  times  being  unknown,  in  violation  of 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  has  wilfully,  unla^ 
fully,  and  corruptly  charged  and  received  fees  and  compensation  other  than  si 
as  are  provided  by  law,  for  official  services  performed  by  him  as  such  county  jud| 
and  surrogate." 

The  President.    Senators,  the  question  now  will  be — 

Mr  Glovek.    I  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to 
admission  of  the  evidence.    The  respondent  has  been  arraigned  here  in  what  m 
perhaps,   be  termed  a  qufuti-criminal  proceeding,  for  tha  consequences  to  him 
of  a  criminal  natture,  and  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  it  seems  to  me  tl 
under  none  of  these  specifications  could  a  party  be  charged  in  court,  or  that 
indictment  of  a  character  so  general,  giving  no  statements  as  to  when  and  whei 
so  he  might  subpoena  witnesses  to  meet  the  accusation,  could  be  sustained 
court.    The  question  arises,  can  the  respondent,  with  these  consequences. to  coi 
upon  him,  be  arraigned  and  tried  upon  general  charges;  charges  so  Very  genei 
in  their  nature  as  these,  and  the  prosecution  permitted  to  run  through  the  cnti^ 
county  of  Chenango,  in  a  matter  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  wli4 
they  claim,  aud  prepare  their  case  and  have  us  in  a  situation  so  that  we  must  ~ 
entirely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves.    These  charges  do  not  specify  anything 
except  that  general  recital.     My  associate  here  says  that  he  understands  there  arej 
large  number  of  witnesses  subpcened.     Your  sergeant-at-arms  informed  me  yestej 
teraay  that  he  had  previously  subpcenaed  thirty  witnesses,  and  that  since  tLe 
adjournment  he  had  received  subpoenaes  for  over  seventy  more.     We  supp 
when  the  list  was  called  here  on  Friday  last,  that  we  had  heaid  their  list  of 
nesses.  and  that  we  were  in  possession  oi  the  number  and  names  of  tlie  witni 
who  were  to  be  examined  in  the  case,  and  we  therefore  made  our  arrangements 
cordingly.    Certainly  we  can  make  no  preparation  for  a  defense  if  we  are    calk 
upon  to  defend  charges  so  very  general  as  those. 


* 'Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Mr.  Glover,  have  you  the  answer  here! 

**Mr.  Glovkr.    I  have  not,  unless  it  is  in  the  book;  (looking  at  the  book,)  it 

not  here,  sir. 

* 'Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Does  the  answer  take  any  note  ? 

"Mr.  Glover.    I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  the  answer.    I  do  not  rememl 

to  have  seen  it,  except  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  what  it  was. 

*  *  *  *  *  ♦  * 

Senator  I  Benedict.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  scattered  alonj 
through  these  charges  a  good  deal  of  opportunity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  8U< 
testimony;  and  if  it  be  true  there  have  been  so  many  witnesses  subpoenaed,  wl 
this  becomes  a  pretty  important  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider,  and  I  shoal 
think  it  would  require  some  little  consideration  before  we  should  decide  eitb< 
way.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the  question,  whether 
will,  under  those  general  charges,  hear  testimony  or  not.  I  move  we  go  into  pi 
vite  consultation. 
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teatOT  WooDKN.    Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere,  nor  snggest  anj 

(iDterferenee,  with  any  method  which  the  prosecution  have  in  their  mind  in  refer- 
«ice  to  this  investigation,  but  here  we  have  before  us  some  54  charges.    I  submit 
^  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  whetlier  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  on  and 
attempt  to  establish  the  specific  charges  that  arc  presented  and  contained  in  the 
qwGification. 
Senator  Bowen.     We  might  as  well  pass  upon  this  matter  now. 
Senator  Wooden.     We  can  spend  all  summer's  time  (at  least  I  can  imaeine 
bow  we  can)  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer  at  three  dollars 
tday,  (however,  that  don't  make  any  difference,  whether  $3  or  $300)  when,  per- 
ils, an  investigation  of  half  a  dozen  charges  would  answer  the  whole  purpose. 
;  llir  my  part,  I  don*t  like  the  idea  of  spending  a  month  here  examining  fifty  or 
aliandred  charges,  when,  perhaps,  a  half  a  dozen  will  have  satisfied  investigation' 

I  desire  further  to  read  only  what  the  Senate  resolved  in  the  matter. 
I  have  read  this  much  to  show  you  that  the  exact  point  was  raised  as  to 
tiie  generality  of  the  charges,  that  the  charge  was  too  general,  to  inde- 
faite  and  to  uncertain,  and  did  not  give  the  respondent  the  right  that  he 
Ind  to  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him. 

The  Senate  pasM^  ^^®  following  resolution  :  **Resolved,  That  the  objection 
to  the  offer  of  the  ^osecution  be  sustained,  for  the  reason  that  the  charge  propo- 
[  aed  to  be  proved  against  the  respondent  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  specific 
i  charges  to  the  Senate  transmitted  to  this  Senate  by  the  Governor.'* 

j  The  only  other  case  in  which  we  find  that  the  managers  have  drawn 
«  »  carelessly  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  respondent  saw  fit  to 
I  object  to  them,  was  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner  of 
I  Hew  York,  who  was  proceeded  against  in  the  year  1869.  I  will  read  the 
I  jMffticnlar  article  that  was  objected  to.  That  also  came  up  in  the  form 
j  of  an  objection. 
I    The  article  objected  to  is  as  follows:  ^ 

i    That  the  said  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  Board 

ef  Cknal  Commissioners,  and  contracting  board,  did,  at  divers  times,  during  the 

j  jmn  1866  and  1867  wrongfully,  corruptly  and  unlawfully  and  with  the  intention 

i  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State,  let  large  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  repairs  of 

[  aid  canal  so  under  his  charge,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  the  repairs 

fn  aforesaid  to  various  and  divers  persons  and  parties  at  rates  and  prices  for  the 

Works  aod  repairs  to  be  performed,  exorbitant  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State 

ttd  did  unlawfully  and  corruptly  let  said  contracts  to  personal  favorites,  with  the 

^w  and  intention  of  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  said  contracts  and 

did  80  let  and  award  said  contracts  to  said  parties,  and  execute  said  contracts  on 

the  part  of  the  State,  without  having  advertised  and  given  the  n#»tice  required  by 

hw  to  be  given  and  made  prior  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  said 

cuuil.    That  by  reason  thereof  the  State  was  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 

the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  con* 

tampt  of  their  laws  and  authority. 

To  this  article  the  respondent  interposed  the  following  motion  or 
objection: 

The  respondent,  b^  his  counsel,  moves  that  the  fourth  article  of  impeachment 
exhibited  a^inst  him  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  therein  alleged 
vMch  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  and  because  those  acts  which  constitute 
aecb,  alleged  official  misconduct  are  not  set  forth  with  sufl9cient  certainty  and 
pvccision  to  enable  the  court  and  the  accused  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent 
ol  the  offense  charged  and  to  prepare  for  the  trial  thereof. 
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A.     Not  in  my  hearing. 

Q.     Did  anybody  ask  him  there  to  sign  a  written  order?  I 

A.     I  don't  think  anybody  presented  any  tu  him;  not  in  my  preseofie. 

Q.     Did  Kuhhiian  ask  him  to  make  a  written  order  to  that  man  ? 

A.     I  think  Kuhhnan  use  language  to  that  effect. 

Q.     What? 

A.  To  make  an  order.  I  don't  know  as  he  said  what  order,  or  could 
Bot  give  his  language. 

Q.     Did  he  refuse  to  do  it  ? 

A.  Why,  he  didn't  say  he  wouldn't.  He  kept  talking  to  Caster,  and 
he  didn't  do  anything,  and  we  all  got  up  and  went  off.  That  was  the! 
whole  of  it. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  that  Kuhlman  presented  an  order  to  him 
to  sign  it,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.     No,  I  wouldn't.     I  didn't  see  him  do  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  then  when  you  testified  on  your  direct  ex- 
amination that  the  Judge  would  not  make  any  order.'* 

A.  Because  he  didn't;  he  did  not  refuse  to  make  any;  he  didn't  say 
he  wouldn't  but  he  didn't,  any  further  than  I  told  you." 

Q.  Your  recollection  isn't  very  distinct  as  to  the  occurrences  righi 
there  is  it,  Mr.  Webber? 

A.  I  think  it  i.s  pretty  distinct;  I  don't  remember  the  precise  lan- 
guage, of  course,  but  I  remember  the  substance.  We  were  there  only  a 
short  time. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Judge  go  to  if  you  know,  after  the  thing  was 
through  ? 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  went  over  to  Mr.  Kuhlman's  office  and; 
wanted  him  to  draw  up  an  order: 

A.  1  don't  know  any  tiling  about  it.  Mr.  Kuhlman  is  here,  and  will; 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  first  heard  that  this  man  had  been  committed 
to  jail,  afterwards  ? 

A,  I  don't  know,  sir.  He  sent  down  word  for  me  to  come  up  and 
I  went  up  and  found  him  in  jail. 

Q.     How  long  after  that  was  this  ? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  idea,  not  very  long.  It  may  have  been  one 
week  or  two;  I  don't  know.  • 

Q.     One  week  or  two?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Was  it  as  much  as  one  week  ? 

A.  I'should  think  it  was  as  much  as  one  week  but  still  I  dont  know 
about  that  ;  it  was  some  days  after. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  it  occurred  that  you 
were  called  on  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  more  intoxicated  than  he  was  in  the  trial  of  the  How- 
ard vs.  Manderfeldt  case  ? 

A.  Not  as  much  so  as  he  was  at  the  close  of  that  when  the  jury 
came  in. 

Q.     Was  he  better  or  worse  than  in  the  Wildt  case  ? 

A.     Well,  I  should  think  not;  not  much  difference. 

Q.  In  the  last  term  of  court  there,  do  you  mean  whether  he  was 
about  the  same  in  the  Caster  case,  as  in  the  Wildt  case? 

A.     Yes,  I  should  think  that  there  was  not  much  difference. 
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Q.  But  he  was  not  so  intoxicated  in  the  Caster  case  as  he  was  at  the 
(iroe  of  the  trial  of  the  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt  case  ? 

A.  Not  as  he  was  when  the  jury  came  in;  no,  he  was  not. 
\  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  tne  trial  of  that  case  of  Howard  against 
Manderfeldt,  and  during  the  whole  term,  he  was  in  the  greatest  condition 
4^  intoxication  that  you  have  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  in  ? 
I  A.  Yes,  in  that  Howard  case,  or  when  the  jury  came  in  on  that  How- 
ptd  case,  he  was  the  drunkest  I  ever  saw  him  in  court,  or  the  drunkest 
I  ever  saw  him  anywhere. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  By  that  word  "during"  you  don't  mean  during 
jBie  entire  trial  ? 

A.  No;  I  mean  that  when  I  saw  him  the  drunkest  was  when  the 
jwy  came  in  that  evening. 

j   Q.    You  have  stated  before  that  you  were  a  witness  before  the  judici- 
ary committee  ? 
:   A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was,  whether  I  said  so  or  not. 

Q.    You  didn't  testify  anything  about  the  Caster  business  there  ? 
I    A.    No;  they  only  questioned  me  about  cases  in  court. 
I   Q.    Didn't  you  swear  that  the  cases  that  you  testified  to  there,  were 
|lhe  only  ca.scs  in  which  you  had  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  while  in 
s(he discharge  of  his  duties? 

A.    Please  repeat  that  question. 
!    Q.    Did  you  not  testify  before  the  judiciary  committee  that  the  cases 
^t  you  there  mentioned,  not  including  the  Caster  case  in  that,  were 
Ihe  only  cases  and  occasions  on  which  you  had  seen  Judge  Cox  intox- 
icated while  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties? 

A.  Not  o(^(yisions;  they  only  questioned  me.  My  recollection  is  they 
only  questioned  me  in  regjird  to  cases  of  that  kind,  and  I  only  testified 
jk)that;  but  I  might  have  misunderstood  them  ajul  might  be  mistaken; 
ihat  is  mv  recollection. 

Q.  You  didn't  remember,  or  did  not  recollect  of  that  Caster  case  at 
Ibattimc? 

A.  I  think  I  did  recollect  of  it,  but  they  did  not  question  me  par- 
ficularly  about  it,  and  I  did  not  propose  to  volunteer  any  evidence. 

Q.  They  didn't  question  you  particularly  uj)on  anything.  Didn't 
jou  give  your  testimony  before  them,  telling  all  the  cases  you  knew  of — 
one  after  the  other  ? 

A.  No,  they  asked  me  if  I  ever  saw  him  drunk  in  court,  in  the  trial 
of  cases. 

Q-    And  then  you  gave  all  the  cases  vou  remembered  ? 

A.  No,  I  gave  one  and  then  they  asked  m.e  for  another  occasion,  and 
ften  I  gave  them  another. 

By  >Ir.  Manager  Dunn.  • 

Q.  I  have  one  question  or  two  more  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Webber.  You 
bave  detailed  on  the  cross-examination  certain  instances  when  vou  have 
■eeo  Judge  Cox  intoxicated,  and  you  have  j)articularly  stated  rel- 
ative to  things  that  he  said,  that  induced  vou  to  believe  that  he  was  in- 
toxicated  Now,  was  there  anything  that  led  you  to  the  impression  that 
he  was  intoxicated  other  than  merely  what  he  said  ? 

A.    It  was  his  general  appearance  more  than  what  he  said. 

By  Mr.   Arctander. 

Q.    And  that  general  appearance  you  cannot  describe  ? 

A.    No,  sir^.  I  cannot. 

Q.    You  cannot  give  us  one  iota  of  it?  * 
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A.    Well,  if  he  was  very  drunk — 

Q.  Yes,  you  have  given  the  very  drunk  business;  we  don't  want  any 
more  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  a  fact,  or  otherwise^ 
that  during  the  year  1881,  Judge  Cox  had  been  more  intemperate  than 
he  had  for  previous  years,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  appears  that  he  only  saw  him  once,  when  he  was 
intemperate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Let  him  answer  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  his  testifying  from  hearsay. 

The  Witness.     I  don't  remember  of  seeing 1  wouldn't  swear  thai 

I  had;  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  him  since  the  last  May  Term,  and 
I  wouldn't  say  that  I  had  before  that,  since  the  year  came  in,  but  peiv 
haps  I  have;  I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.     Then  your  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.     You  mean, ^saw  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  woundn't  say  that  I  had,  no. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  a  number  of  times  during  the  last  year  at 
other  special  terms  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  once  at  a  spcial  term,  because  I  had  a  case  before  hiiir^ 
and  I  presume  I  might  have  seen  him  at  other  times,  when  he  came  at 
special  terms. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  intoxicated  except  in  thai 
May  term,  this  year? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  any  since  that  time. 

Senator  Langdon.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs, that  it  adjourn  to  Monday  afternoon  at  half  part  two  o'clock. 

The  President,  pro  tem.  Unless  there  is  objection,  that  will  be  takem 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  Senate. 

So  the  motion  was  adopted. 

S.  W.  LONG 

Was  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  aud  sworn. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  evidence  of  this  witness  is  directed  to  arti- 
cle five. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  » 

Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Long?    A.     I  live  in  Waseca. 
Q.    Were  you  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  county  in  the  month  of  October,, 

1879. 
A.     No,  sir;  I  was  deputy.  | 

Q.     As  such  deputy  sheriff,  Aid  you  have  occasion  to  visit  Judge  CoxJ 

of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  at  St.  Peter,  upon  official  business? 
A.    I  went  to  St.  Peter  to  serve  a  paper  upon  him.  I 

Q.    You  went  to  St.  Peter  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  sheriff,  did 

you;  how  is  that? 

A.    As  an  individual,  I  suppose. 

Q.    You  went  to  St.  Peter  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  signatoi^ 

of  Judge  Cox  to  a  paper,  did  you  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  J 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  object  to  that  as  leading.    The  witness  has  juii 

testified  that  he  went  there  to  serve  a  paper,  and  he  is  asked  no# 

whether  he  did  not  go  there  to  get  a  signature  to  it 
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Q.    Which  was  it,  to  serve  a  paper  or  to  get  his  signature  to  it  ? 

A.  Served  a  paper  on  him,  a  certified  copy,  and  I  wanted  his  signa- 
ture on  the  original. 

Q.    Then  you  went  on  both  purposes  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  give  the  day  of  the  month  you  were  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.    What  year  ?    A.     1879,  in  October. 

Q.  Can  you  identify  the  paper,  if  you  saw  it,  that  you  were  to  get 
|hk signature  to? 

A    He  called  it  a  mandamus. 

Q.    Could  you  tell  the  paper  again,  if  you  were  to  see  it? 

A    I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Not  the  paper  you.  were  to  serve,  but  the  paper  you  were  to  have 
kim  sign  ? 

A.    The  original;  the  one  that  I  got  him  to  sign. 

Q.  In  what  condition  and  where  did  you  find  Judge  Cox  in  St.  Peter 
irhen  you  got  there  ? 

A.    I  found  him  very  drunk. 

Q.    W^ell,  where  was  he  ? 

A.    When  I  found  him  I  think  he  was  at  a  hotel,  or  on  the  stoop  of  a 


And  he  was  drunk  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? 

I  did.     I  told  him  what  my  business  was  and  showed  him  the 
iper,  and  he  made  a  reply  that  it  was  a  writ  of  Grod-damn-us,  or  siome- 
ing,  and  threw  it  down  and  said,  "  No,  I  won^t  sign  anything." 
Q.    He  refused  to  sign  it.     Did  you  ask  hiVn  to  sign  it  ? 
A.    I  did.     I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to. 
had  some  talk  with  him  in  regard  to  signing  it,  and  tried  to  persuade 

to,  but  he  would  not  sign  anything  that  day. 
Q.    How  long  did  you  parley  with  him  there  ? 

A.    I  think  half  an  hour  or  more;  it  may  have  been  half  an  hour,  and 
berhape  longer. 

r  Q.    You  parleyed  with  him  about  half  an  hour  ? 
I    A.    Yes,  sir. 

t   Q.    Did  you  finally  succeed  in  getting  him  to  sign  that  paper  ? 
I   A.     I  did. 
I    Q.     What  means  did  you  take  in  getting  him  to  sign  it? 

I  went  over  to  the  hotel  and  over  to  the  court  house;  I  had  some 
with  some  men  about  what  my  business  was.  I  had  a  talk  with 
Downs,  the  sheriff  then,  and  some  one  told  me  that  if  anybody 
iild  persuade  him  to  do  it  it  would  be  Mr.  liamberton,  and  I  had  bet- 
go  and  see  him;  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Lamberton,  and  he  went  with  me 
found  Judge  Cox,  and  got  him  into  his  store,  and  after  a  parley  with 
Mr.  lAmberton  got  him  to  sign  it,  and  put  his  signature  to  it,  and 
.  Lamberton  then  did  the  rest  of  the  writing  on  the  paper. 
I  Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  conversation  Mr.  Lamberton  had  with  him 
llwut  signing  it? 

[  A.    Judge  Cox  wanted  to  know  something — if  it  was  all  right  for  him 

sign  it,  and  he  told  him  of  course  it  was  and  he  must  sign  it.     Well, 

said,  if  he  said  so,  he  would  sign  it,  and  he  gave  him  a  pen  and  ink 

to  sign  it,  and  he  threw  the  paper  down  and  said,  "  No,  I  won't 

it,"  or  "I  will  be  damned  if  I  will."  or  something  like  that,  and 

.  Lamberton  savs.  "  Well,  111  be  damned  if  you  don't  sign  it,"  or 
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something  like  that,  and  he  finally  paid,  "  Well,  if  it  is  all  right  1  \ri 
sign  it." 

[Counsel  handed  witness  a  pai)er.] 

Q.     Look  at  that  paper  and  say  if  that  is  the  si«fnatui-e  tliat  he  niatl 
there;  if  that  is  the  paper  that  he  signed? 

A.     [Aftar  an  examinjition  of  the  paper]    Yes,  sir;  I  should  think] 
M'as.  j 

Q.     This  writing  under  the  signature,  did  you  sec  anyone  write  thai 

A.     Mr.  T^amherton  wrote  that  right  along  there,     [pointing  to  fwip^ 

Q.     The  writing  under  it  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ABcrANDEU.     Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  paper? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  has  not  been  offered  in  evidence:  it  ha:^  a 
ply  been  identified  as  exhibit  1* 

Mr.  Mamiger  Dunn.     I  will  not  read  it  then;  I   wa*s   under   the  i 
pression  that  it  was  offered  in  evidence  yesterday. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  now  desire  to  give  notice  on  l)eh«lf  of 
Board  of  Managei-s  that  on  Monday  after  the  argument  is  c'losed  u 
the  motion  which  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  sees  fit  to  make  at 
time,  the  Board  of  Managers  will  move  to  strike  out  all  the  defenses  in 
duced  here  by  the  respondent,  except  the  one  of  the  plea  of  not  gui 
for  purposes  and  reasons  which  we  shall  give  at  that  time.     We 
this  notice  in  order  that  counsel  may  be  prepared  to  argue  that   at 
same  time. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Rick  the  court  here  adjourned  until  M(h\ 
at  2:30  p.  m. 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

8t.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  16,  1882. 

Tlie  S<»nate  met  at  2^  o'clock  p.  .m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Resident. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Clement,  Crooks,  Giltil- 
C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  McCrea,  Mc- 
ghlin,  Morrison,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and 

ilson. 

The  Seimtc\  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  Hi.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
icial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
House  of  Representatives. 
L;The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 
'  Tlie  managei-s  appointed  by  the  House  of  Rej)resentativcs  to  conduct 
trial,  to-wit:  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon.  O. 

Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam 

1  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats  as- 
e<l  them. 
I   E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accom})anied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
|fce  Senate  and  took  the  scats  assigned  them. 

Senate »r  Wii^<?ax  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  km. 
I  The  Pr»ident  pro  inn.  Are  tlierc  any  resolutions  or  motions  to  be 
disposed  of?  Are  the  honorable  ISIanagers  ready  to  go  on  with  the  trial  ? 
i  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this  afternoon 
Ihe  counsel  for  the  respondent  were  to  make  a  motion  in  reference  to  the 
Bpetifications  of  the  Managers  to  articles  seventeen  and  twenty,  in  sup- 
|K>rt  of  their  objection  to  an}'  evidence  being  introduced  thereunder. 

Mr.  Saxbor.\.  Is  there  a  quorum  present  ? 
^  Tlie  President  pro  teni.  There  is  a  (|Uorum.  Permit  nje  to  state  to 
the  sjiectators  present  that  it^is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  good 
order.  What  is  said  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  Senator  should  hear. 
As  kmg  as  there  is  pas.sing  about  and  whispering  in  the  room,  it  njakes 
Biore  or  less  confusion.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  we  have 
perfect  order. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President:  —  The  question  which  now  comes  up  arises 
nn^ler  the  objection  Avhich  the  respondent's  counsel  have  made  to  the 
introdu(*tion  of  evidence  under  the  specifications  to  the  seventeenth  and 
twentieth  articles.  The  evidence  that  was  offered  under  the  seventeenth 
article  applies  equally  to  tlie  twentieth.  We  objected  to  any  evidence 
i»eing  introduced  uncler.  the  specifications  of  that  article,  or  as  that  arti- 
i-le  now  stands  amended,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  competent  U)  try 
that  article,  and  consequently  not  competent  to  introduce  any  e\ddence 
Tuider  it. 

I  will  speak  of  article  seventeen,  which*  is  the  one  in) mediately  before 
the  Seiuite,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  all  the  remarks  which  I  shall 
make  ujxni  that,  will  apply  equally  to  article  twenty  as  anmdeed. 

There  are  several  objections  to  that  article  and   to  the  specifications  of 

tliat  article  in  addition  to  those  Avhich  I  now  more  particularly  desire 

to  urge  upon  your  attention.     Those  objections  will  be  presented  to  you 

more  particularlv  by  mv  associate  Mr.  Arctander.     I  aeeire,  rayseli,  in 

2  ^     '      ' 
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what  I  have  to  say,  to  narrow  myself  down  to  a  single  point  in  this  nud 
ter,  and  that  is  that  no  evidence  can  be  introduced  under  this  ameid 
ed  article,  because  the  respondent  cannot  be  tried  upon  it  under  tih 
constitution  at  this  time. 

We  have  a  peculiar  provision  in  our  constitution  applicable  to  tU 
subject.  It  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen.  I  spent  some  little  time  a 
Saturday  (which  I  had  at  my  command)  in  looking  through  the  oo^ 
stitutions  of  the  several  states  in  this  Union  both  East  and  West;  idl 
time  did  not  permit  liie  to  look  through  them  all,  but  so  far  as  I  exaa 
ined  the  mthere  is  no  such  pro\nsion  in  any  other  constitution  and  thesf 
fore  we  must  conclude  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  introduced  thj 
clause,  ex  induMiia,  for  the  careful  protectidn  of  the  rights  of  person 
who  might  be  charged  by  impeachment.  Now,  I  desire  in  tne  fill 
place,  before  I  read  this  article  to  you,  to  say  that,  for  the  purpose  c 
what  I  am  about  to  say, — not  generally, — (because  this  will  be  contrd 
verted,  and  is  controverted  by  us,)  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  argumed 
that  I  am  now  about  to  present  to  you  (which  will  be  very  brief)  I  shd 
admit  that  you  had  the  power  to  amend  this  article  seventeen  as  yd 
did  at  the  session  of  this  sixteenth  of  December.  That  is,  I  shall  admi 
that  the  amendment  has  been  made,  and  consequently  that  artid 
seventeen  now  stands  as  it  is  amended  by  those  eight  or  nine  specifici 
tions. 

It  is  of  course  not  the  same  article  with  those  amendments  as  it  wai 
originally.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  amending  it.  I 
is  now  an  amended  article.  It  was  not  sufficient,  in  the  first  instance 
as  you  decided,  and  you  permitted  the  parties  to  make  specifications  i 
they  should  so  wish.  They  have  made  them,  and  article  seventeen  noi 
stands  before  you  as  amended.  Now,  a  copy  of  that  article,  as  amended 
was  served  on  the  respondent  in  this  case,  on  the  6th  day  of  January 
on  the  10th  day  of  January  this  case  was  set  for  trial,  and  upon  thatdkj 
the  trial  commenced. 

Now,  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  which  is  appli* 
cable  to  this  question,  and  which  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen,  r^wi 
in  this  way  :  "  No  person  shall  be  tried  on  impeachment  before  hi 
shall  have  been  served  ^vith  a  copy  thereof  at  least  twenty  days  previa 
ous  to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

As  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  I  am  unable  to  find  that  provision  ill 
any  other  constitution  of  any  State  of  this  Union,  so  far  as  I  have  ex- 
amined. I  have  looked  at  tnose  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connectf 
cut  and  Massachusetts,  and  of  some  other  eastern  states  ;  California, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  some  other  western  states,  during  thi 
brief  time  that  I  had  to  make  the  examination,  and  no  such  provision 
exists  in  the  constitutions  of  any  of  these  states. 

Now  this  is  unusually  explicit  and  clear.  •*  No  person  shall  be  tried 
on  impeachment  before  he  shall  have  been  served  with  a  copy  thereof 
at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

Now,  I  understand  that  to  be  jurisdictional,  and  not  only  do  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  jurisdictional,  but  I  also  understand  the  learned  managai 
to  claim  here  the  same  thing  at  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  this  court 
I  don't  suppose  anything  else  can  be  claimed.  You  remember,  I  pre- 
sume, what  they  said  to  you  at  the  time  that  it  was  proposed  to  prove 
the  service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  have  the  record  show  the 
ser\ice  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  twenty  days  prior  to  the  13th 
day  of  December — ^the  time  when  this  court  met. 
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[  Now,  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  this  is  not  only  jurisdictional,  but 
[being  a  criiuinal  case,  it  is  something  even  which  the  respondent  cannot 
^mive.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  position  of  the  learned  managers 
here, — that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  could  not  be  waived  even 
iliy  the  respondent.  That  you  absolutely  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
[eiee  until  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  have  been  served  at 
least  twenty  days  before  the  day  set  for  trial.  The  reason  of  that  is  suf- 
|rfciently  obvious.  It  was  thought  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
[lliai  that  was  a  proper  provision  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  might 
lie  impeached,  and  it  certainly  is.  It  is  an  improvement  on  those  con- 
ftitntions  from  which  it  has  been  omitted. 

Now,  the  argument,  of  course,  must  be  very  short,  so  far  as  this  point 
k  concerned,  because  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  provision  of  this 
constitution  is  imperative — ^that  you  cannot  try  a  respondent  upon  ar- 
.lacles  of  impeachment  unless  you  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  those  articles 
fllleflj^  twenty  days  before  the  day  you  set  to  try  him  ujjon  them.  This 
■ttticle  seventeen,  as  it  now  stands  amended,  as  well  as  article  twenty,  as 
.tmended,  were  served  for  the  first  time  on  the  respondent  on  the  sixth 
Jay  of  January, — four  days  before  the  tenth  day  of  January,  which  was 
\ihe  day  set  for  trial. 

I  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  this  court  that 
;  you  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  respondent  here,  so  far  as  these  two 
!  amended  articles  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  a  copy  of  them  was 
I  not  served  upon  him  twenty  days  before  the  day  which  you  set  for  trial. 
i  Now,  the  observance  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution  is  of  a  great 
I  deal  more  consequence  than  the  trial  of  this  respondent  on  this  or  tliat 
i  nrticle  can  possibly  be.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  question 
'  in  your  minds  for  a  single  moment  about  the  necessity  of  sustaining  this 
objection. 

Now,  you  understand  that  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  I  am 
conceding,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that  you  have  entire  power 
to  allow  the  amendments  to  the  articles  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
'flentatives  may  have  presented.  And  not  only  that,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  argument.  I  will  allow  that  you  may  permit  new  articles  to  be 
introduced.  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however;  I  think 
quite  the  reverse.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  point  of  fact  any  articles  of 
unendment,  or  any  new  articles,  can  be  constitutionally  and  properly 
introdued  after  the  House  of  Representatives  has  adjourned.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  the  point  which  I  am  now  making  to  you,  I  will  con- 
,  cede  that  you  have  this  power, — that  you  have  the  power  to  allow  as 
i  many  specifications  as  you  see  fit, — and  as  many  new  articles  as  you 
see  fit.  If  you  have  you  have  got  to  exercise  your  power  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  th6  constitution  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe 
upon  its  positive  provisions.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  objections  which 
I  urge  upon  you  is  not  that  you  have  not  the  power  to  make  those 
specifications, — to  allow  those  amendments;  I  acknowlede  that  you  have 
the  power  and  that  you  have  exercised  it;  and  that  the  articles  now 
I  stand  before  you  as  amended,  but  I  say  that  you  cannot  call  upon 
this  respondent  to  answer  those  articles  ;  you  cannot  try  him  upon 
them,  and  consequently  cannot  hear  any  evidence  under  them,  for  the 
mere  reason  that  you  served  a  copy  upon  him  only  four  days  before 
fte  day  you  set  for  the  trial  of  this  case. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  understand  the  counsel  simply  admits  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument. 
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Mr.  Allis.  Simply  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Arctander  will 
be  heard  further.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  if  you  have  all  the  authori- 
ties that  the  managers  can  claim  for  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  in- 
troduce as  many  new  articles  and  as  many  new  amendments  as  you 
please,  yet  you  have  to  so  exercise  that  power  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the 
constitution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  the  defendant  in  this  case.  You  cannot  try  him, 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  so  far  as  these  amended  articles  are 
concerned,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  unless  he  is  served  with  a  copy  of  them 
at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  set  for  trial,  and  they  were  only  served 
upon  him  four  days  before  the  trial. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  regret  that  counifel  for 
the  respondent  have  not  had  more  time  than  we  have  had  to  give  this 
subject  the  thorough  examination  it  deserves.  We  were  of  the  beliei  at 
the  time  it  was  first  suggested  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Fillmore 
county  that  we  might  probably  be  }>repare(l  to  bring  this  question  up 
to-dav,  that  we  should  have  access  to  the  librarv  on  the  Lord's  dav;  but 
we  found  that  the  statute  was  so  rigidly  enforced  that  it  was  not  p<^i- 
ble  to  get  in,  even  by  artifice,  and,  conseciuently,  all  the  time  that  \\a» 
been  allowed  to  us  were  a  few  lioui*s  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  grace  of 
the  librarian,  when  really,  under  the  rules,  the  library  should  have  been 
closed,  and  a  few  hours  this  mor^iing. 

You  will  notice,  Senators,  that  there  are  numerous  objections  interpos- 
ed bv  us  to  this  article.  Thev  were  raised  by  our  answer;  we  did  not 
desire  to  waive  them;  those  of  them  that  were  covered  by  the  demurrer, 
as  well  as  those  that  were  not.  We  desired  to  save,  those  points,  be- 
Ciiuse  we  considered  them,  not  only  important  to  the  respondent  in  sav- 
ing him  expense  and  trouble,  but  also  important  to  the  State  so  far  as 
saving  of  expense  is  concerne*!,  and  important  to  Senators  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  valuable  time  wliich  would  be  consumed  unnecessarilv  bv 
taking  uj)  these  specifications  and  going  into  the  matter  with  the  same 
effect,  really,  as  if  there  had  been  so  many  new  articles  of  impeachment 
introduced. 

(Jur  first  point  is,  that  the  article  sis  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  and  that  it  does  not  inform  us  of  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  us.  I  think  that  the  Senate  hiis  already  vir- 
tually ruled  u]>(m  that  point,  and  ruled  in  our  favor.  Is  it  true  that  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  point  lus  to  the  uncertainty  or  indefinitness 
of  the  article,  can  be  raised  by  demurrer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  my- 
self, that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  demurrer;  that  demurrer  on  that 
ground  would  not  lie;  and  tliat  it  only  could  come  in  as  a  collateral 
matter  upon  an  argument  upon  the  demurrer. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  Senate  having  overruled  the  other  legal  objec- 
tions to  tlic  other  articles  set  up  ])y  the  demurrer,  viz.,  that  the  articles 
did  not  accuse  us  of  im])eachal)le  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  nor  of  cor- 
rupt conduct  in  office,  it  follows,  i\^  a  matter  of  conclusion,  that  when 
the  senate  said:  ''Although  we  overrule  the  demurrer  to  the  seventeenth 
and  twentieth  articles,  vet  we  find  that  thev  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
warrant  this  senate  to  call  upon  the  resi)ondent  to  advance  })roof  againi>t 
them,"  that  this  theorv  of  indeiiniteness  and  uncertaintv  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  senators  upon  the  decision  of  that  demun*er,  and  that  that 
instigated  them  to  take  tlie  course  they  took,  namely,  to  refuse  to  receive 
evidence  under  them  unless  specifications  were  furnisiied,  I  take  is  very 
plain.     I  say,  then,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted,  imder  the  circumstances, 
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and  under  the  rulings  of  the  Senate  heretofore  made,  that  the  Senate  are 
with  lis  upon  that  point,  and  that  they  find,  and  have  found,  that  the 
article,  as  it  originafly  stood,  is  too  indefinite  and  too  uncertain  to  rail 
upon  us  for  an  answer;  I  mean  as  it  stood  before  it  was  amended  by  this 
specification. 
Now,  it  mijyht  not,  under  tliose  circumstances,  be  necessary  <»r  of  any 

'avail  to  i*all  the  attention  of  Senators  to  authorities  or  ])rece(lents  uj)on 

'  that  subject-matter,  but  as  we  (ilaim,  as  you  will  notice.  Senators,  in  our 
objections,  that  the  article  is  not  any  better  with  the  specifications  than 
without  them, — that  the  article  is  just  as  indefinite  ami  uncertain  with 
the  specifications  Jis  without  them, — it  will  X)robably  not  be  considered 
out  of  the  way  for  me  to  read,  for  the  instruction  of  Senators,  what  other 
courts,  similar  to  the  court  that  now  has  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion, have  held  upon  articles  of  this  kind. 
I  tienire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  trial  of  Horace  G. 

'  Prindle  by  the  New  York  Senate,  and  shall  read  a  j)ortion  of  the  pro- 
tt«dings  upon  that  trial,  because  I  thiak  it  is  calculated  to  throw  some 

;  light  upon  the  subject  now  before  us. 

It  seems  that  this  question  arose  upon  the  putting  of  a  (lucstion  by 
one  of  the  managers  to  a  witness  upon  the  stand,  and  the  same  j)oint  was 
raised  in  that  case  upon  that  objet'tion  that  is  now  raised  here  u{)on  the 
articles,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  article,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  and  certain. 

1  read  from  page  802  of  Judge  Prindle's  trial.  The  (juestion  was 
askeil  by  one  of  the  managers,  as  foUow^s : 

Q.    You  were  also  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Keiiben  Sears,  were  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mtgatt.     Any  specifications  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No  particular  specifications;  we  huvea  {general  charpe  which  covers 
all  fees  which  are  illegal  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  re- 
spondent the  Ist  of  January,  1S64;  I  suppose  that  if,  under  these  general  charges, 
wc  are  able  to  prove  other  cases  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

You  understand,  Senators,  that  this  prosecution  wiis  for  charging  il- 
legal fees.  Most  of  the  charges  at  least, — I  think  almost  all  of  them, — 
were  for  charging  illegal  fees,  in  other  words  extortion.     I  proceed : 

Mr.  Mygatt.  Wc  enter  the  objection  that  there  can  ])e  no  j)roof  of  any  charge 
wr  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  and  answering  to. 

The  Premi>ent.     Will  the  prosecution  present  the  charge? 

Mr.  Stanton.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E-  H.  PrindIiK.  (Vrtainly  no  court  would  hear  evidence;  against  a  man  un- 
lew  there  wa.s  a  charge.  You  cannot  charge  a  man  with  larceny  without  saying 
when  and  where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  crime  was  committed. 

5>enator  Pkkkv.     Under  what  specification  do  you  offer  it  i 

Mr.  Stanton.     Fifty- first. 

Senator  Benedict.  *  Do  you  offer  to  show,  under  that  charge,  that  he  has  recived 
illpgal  fees  in  a  certain  case — in  tlu;  Ji^ears  ca.se? 

Mr.  Stanton.     That  wa.s  the  explanation,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  H.  PpiKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  about  one  hundred  witnesses 
have  been  subpcenaed  with  reference  to  charges  that  are  not  specified,  coming  un- 
der 8uch  general  charges  as  this  one  now  offered. 

The  President.  The  prosecution  will  state  under  what  specific  charge  they 
propose  to  prove  this. 

3Ir.  St.^nton.  Fifty-first.  I  will  state  that  1  am  perfectly  correct  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  this  Sears  case.  Possibly  it  may  come  under  the  12th  charge? 
instead  of  the  Slst;  one  or  the  other  will  embrace  this  case.  1  will  read  the  charges. 
First,  the  twelfth  charge,  which  reads: 
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"That  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  the  countf 
court  of  Chenango  county,  at  the  town  of  Norwich  in  the  said  county,  during  tab 
year?  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870  and  1871,  having  one  George  W.Rea  as  a  clerk  in  the  officft 
of  said  surrogate,  and  occupying  a  table  in  the  said  omce,  and  performing  the  dutiei 
of  a  clerk  for  the  said  Horacfe  G.  Prindle  as  such  surrogate,  unmindful  of  the  dutiei 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  law* 
of  said  State,  did  unlawfully,  knowingly  and  corruptly,  and  in  many  and  variouB 
proceedings  and  actions  pending  before  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  allow, 
permit  and  encourage  the  said  George  W.  Rea  to  practice  aa  an  attome}*  and  coun- 
sellor at  law  before  him,  the  said  count}'  judge  and  surrogate,  in  the  niatter  afore* 
said,  and  in  numerous  instances  did  demand,  receive  and  extort  from  the  parties  Ui: 
the  proceedings  aforesaid  employing  said  Rea,  fees  for  the  said  Rea,  charged  by  the 
said  Rea  for  his  services  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  actions  and 
proceedings  aforesaid. 

The  5l8t  charge  reads; 

"That  the  said  .  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate, 
of  said  county  of  Chenango,  at  the  s^id  town  of  Norwich,  in  said  county,  and  at 
various  and  numerous  times  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1870  and  1871,  the  particular  time  or  times  being  unknown,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  has  wilfully,  unlaw- 
fully, and  corruptly  charged  and  received  fees  and  compensation  other  than  sadi 
as  are  provided  by  law,  for  official  services  performed  by  him  as  such  county  judge 
and  surrogate." 

The  President.    Senators,  the  question  now  will  be — 

Mr  Glove i{.  1  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  the  evidence.  The  respondent  has  been  arraigned  here  in  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  a  quaai-criminal  proceeding,  for  thd  consequences  to  him  are 
of  a  criminal  natture,  and  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  none  of  these  specifications  could  a  party  be  charged  in  court,  or  that  an 
indictment  of  a  character  so  general,  giving  no  statements  as  to  when  and  where, 
so  he  might  subpoena  witnesses  to  meet  the  accusation,  could  be  sustained  ia 
court.  The  question  arises,  can  the  respondent,  with  these  consequences. to  come 
upon  him,  be  arraigned  and  tried  upon  general  charges;  charges  so  Very  geneiml 
in  their  nature  as  these,  and  the  prosecution  permitted  to  run  through  the  entire 
county  of  Chenango,  in  a  matter  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what 
they  claim,  aud  prepare  their  case  and  have  us  in  a  situation  so  that  we  must  be 
entirely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves.  These  charges  do  not  specify  anything, 
except  that  general  recital.  My  associate  here  says  that  he  understands  there  are  t 
large  number  of  witnesses  subp<cned.  Your  sergeant-at-arms  informed  me  j'eater- 
terday  that  he  had  previously  subpcenaed  thirty  witnesses,  and  that  since  the  last 
adjournment  he  had  received  subpoenaes  for  over  seventy  more.  We  tappoflcd 
when  the  list  was  called  here  on  Friday  last,  that  we  had  heard  their  list  of  wit- 
nesses, and  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  witnessei 
who  were  to  be  examined  in  the  case,  and  we  therefore  made  our  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. Certainly  we  can  make  no  preparation  for  a  defense  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend  charges  so  very  general  as  those. 

"Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Mr.  Glover,  have  you  the  answer  here? 

"Mr.  Glovkr.  I  have  not,  unless  it  is  in  the  book;  (looking  at  the  book,)  it  is 
not  here,  sir. 

"Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Does  the  answer  take  any  note  ? 

"Mr.  Glover.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  the  answer.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it,  except  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  what  it  was. 

♦  ^  3|c  :|c  :|t  4c  4c 

Senator  I  Benedict.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  scattered  alone 
through  these  charges  a  good  deal  of  opportunity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  snca 
testimony;  and  if  it  be  true  there  have  been  so  many  witnesses  subpcenaed,  why 
this  becomes  a  pretty  important  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider,  and  I  shonJd 
think  it  would  require  some  little  consideration  before  we  should  decide  either 
way.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the  question,  whether  we 
will,  under  those  general  charges,  hear  testimony  or  not.  I  move  we  go  into  pri* 
vite  consultation. 
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SeMior  WooDBN.  Mr.  President,  t  do  not  want  to  interfere,  nor  suggegt  any 
listerference,  with  any  roethod  which  the  prosecution  have  in  their  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  this  inyestigation,  but  here  we  have  before  us  some  54  charges.  I  submit 
%»  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  whether  they  are  not  preparea  to  go  on  and 
attempt  to  establish  the  specific  charges  that  arc  presented  and  contained  in  the 
ipeciflcation. 
Senator  Bo  wen.  We  might  as  well  pass  upon  this  matter  now. 
Senator  Wooden.  We  can  spend  all  summer's  time  (at  least  I  can  imagine 
Jlow  we  can)  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer  at  three  dollars 
adiy,  (however,  that  don't  make  any  difference,  whether  $3  or  $300)  when,  per- 
'lk#s,  an  investigation  of  half  a  dozen  charges  would  answer  the  whole  purpose. 
f»T  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  spending  a  month  here  examining  fifty  or 
a  hundred  charges,  when,  perhaps,  a  half  a  dozen  will  have  satisfied  investigation- 

I  desire  further  to  read  only  what  the  Senate  resolved  in  the  matter. 
I  have  read  this  much  to  show  you  that  the  exact  point  was  raised  as  to 
flie  generality  of  the  charges,  that  the  charge  was  too  general,  to  inde- 
ibite  and  to  uncertain,  and  did  not  give  the  respondent  the  right  that  he 
iad  to  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
Idm. 

The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution  :  '^Resolved,  That  the  objection 
to  the  offer  of  the  prosecution  be  sustained,  for  the  reason  that  the  charge  propo* 
ted  to  be  proved  against  the  respondent  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  specific 
diarges  to  the  Senate  transmitted  to  this  Senate  by  the  Governor.'* 

The  only  other  case  in  which  we  find  that  the  managers  have  drawn 

■io  carelessly  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  respondent  saw  fit  to 

object  to  them,  was  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner  of 

:  New  York,  who  was  proceeded  against  in  the  year  1869.     I  will  read  the 

particular  article  that  was  objected  to.    That  also  came  up  in  the  form 

of  an  objection. 

The  article  objected  to  is  as  follows: 

That  the  said  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  Board 
sf  Canal  Commissi  oners,  and  contracting  board,  did,  at  divers  times,  during  the 
lean  1866  and  1867  wrongfully,  corruptly  and  unlawfully  and  with  the  intention 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State,  let  large  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  repairs  of 
aid  canal  so  under  his  charge,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  the  repairs 
ii  aforesaid  to  various  and  divers  persons  and  parties  at  rates  and  prices  for  the 
Works  and  repairs  to  be  performed,  exorbitant  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State 
•ad  did  unlawfully  and  corruptly  let  said  contracts  to  personal  favorites,  with  the 
view  and  intention  of  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  said  contracts  and 
did  80  let  and  award  said  contracts  to  said  parties,  and  execute  said  contracts  on 
tlieptrt  of  the  State,  without  having  advertised  and  given  the  netice  required  by 
hw  to  be  given  and  made  prior  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  said 
'  canal.  That  by  reason  thereof  the  State  was  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Y  ork,  and  in  con- 
tmpt  of  their  Jaws  and  authority. 

To  this  article  the  respondent  interposed  the  following  motion  or 
objection : 

The  respondent,  by  his  counsel,  moves  that  the  fourth  article  of  impeachment 
ttliibited  a^inst  him  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  therein  alleged 
which  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  and  because  those  acts  which  constitute 
iQcb,  alleged  official  misconduct  are  not  set  forth  with  sufl9cient  certainty  and 
pKcision  to  enable  the  court  and  the  accused  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  offense  chaiged  and  to  prepare  for  the  trial  thereof. 
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Upon  thi»  motion,  Mr:  Smith,  the  cduneel  for  tile  iwpoAdenty  iwirff 
the  following  remark  : 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  tliis  respondent,  like  every  other  person  who  St 
accused  of  a  wrong,  is  entitled,  under  the  constitution  and  by  the  laws, — and  hf 
that  innate  sense  of  justice  by  which  every  one  is  or  should  be  actuated  to  know 
what  is  the  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  other  impeachable  offense,  with  whi<!h 
he  is  charged,  and  to  have  it  stated  before  the  court  to  him  what  act  of  his  isak 
]ege.d  to  Iiave  been  such  a  vidation  of  his  official  duty,  or  what  he  was  required  to 
do  which  he  has  omitted,  that  is  believed  to  demand  that  this  auifust  and  iD>pos^ 
ing  court  siiould  be  called  to  pass  before  it.  And,  sir,  I  am  now  disappointed  tmM 
the  chosen  counsel  of  the  chosen  Representative  (or.  as  the^  call  themselves,  in 
the  official  communications  to  the  Assembly,  the  "  Grand  Inquest  of  the  State.) 
should  insist  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  law  in  reference  to  the  charges  of  higii 
erimes  and  miRdemeanors  that  are  impeachable,  tliai  the  respondent  is  not,  entitled 
to  insist  that  the  pretended  facts  clvirged  ai^ainst  him  should  be  stated  ;  vbm  a)* 
though  a  man  charged  with  stctUing  a  loaf  uf  bread  is  entitled  to  have  the  accusa- 
tion stated  with  such  minuteness  as  to  time,  place,  etc..  that  he  may  know  exactly 
what  act  is  charged  upon  him  as  criminal,  before  he  is  put  upon  his  trial ;  yet  ow- 
ing to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  law  here,  some  peculiar  provision  as  toikeos- 
ganization  of  this  court,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  court  to  require  those,  per- 
sons who  accuse  him  to  state  on  paper  the  act  which  they  allege  was  wrong, 
tbeact  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  which  he  should  have  do^ie,  to  the  end  that  be 
may  prepare  his  answer  and  under  it  bring  his  witnesses  here  to  vindicate  himself 
from  this  charge. 

Mr.  Smith  further  flays: 

Of  course  the  legal  purpose  of  this  article  would  be  to  infoim  the  respondeat  ^ 
the  accusation  made  against  him,  with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  him  lo 
know  what  preparation  is  essential  on  his  part  to  1  e  made  to  present  the  qui'stioQ 
for  trial ;  with  a  view  in  the  second  place,  to  enable  the  court  to  know  what  ths 
precise  question  is  that  the  parties  accusing  desire  to  present,  and  on  which  theyv* 
to  give  judgment;  and  with  a  view,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  a  receid  of  ih» 
proceedings  of  the  court  to  the  end  to  that,  in  all  future  time,  it  may  appear  upon 
what  ac^sation  and  for  what  thing  the  respondent  has  been  accused  and  tried. 

On  page  161  of  the  same  hook,  we  find,  after  an  extended  argumeiilt 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  motion  to  quash  that  artdde, 
not  with  leave  to  file  specifications,  but  absolutely  quashins  it ;  and  we 
find  that  that  ruling  was  made  by  the  significant  vote  oi  eighteen  to 
four,  and  that  apiong  those  that  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  re- 
spondent to  quash  the  article,  were  not  less  than  seven  of  the  eighl 
judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  sat  in  that  case*  Now,  I 
maintain,  Senators,  that  these  two  cases  are  the  only  cases  that  you  can 
find  in  the  books  anywhere  where  the  managers  of  the  house  or  asseni- 
bly  have  not  pleaded  like  lawyers ;  have  not  pleaded  facts,  have  not 
pleaded  those  facts  definitely,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  the  respondr 
ent  could  know  just  exactly  what  he  was  charged  with,  so  that  he  could 
go  and  examine  as  to  certain  facts,  as  to  the  time  the\'  occurred,  the 
particular  occasions  upon  which  they  occurred,  and  investigate  them, 
and  prepare  himself  for  trial. 

.  I  take  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  hereafter,  that  there  was  no  right  in 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  right  in  the  Senate,  nor  any  author^y,  to 
authorize  the  Board  of  Managers  to  file  specifications  to  this  article!  17  or 
to  article  20,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  ex  oorani^udke ;  thai  all 
these  specifications  can  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  mu^  and  should  bt 
overlooked  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitlinft 
as  the  learned  counsel  that  spoke  before  me  admitted,  that  thei^  existel 
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mA  a  light,  (sad  i  ihwk.  I  can  show  you  clearly  ^i«Teafter  that  there 
sever  did  esast  any  such  ri^t,)  but  admittlDg,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
Ifaat  there  iwt8  wich  a  right  to  present  the  specifications  which  the. senate 
Imdered,  and  authorized  the  Managers  to  file  and  serve  upon  the  respond^ 
Vt^  I  claim  that  you  will  find  that  the  pretended  specifications  they 
•enred  upon  us  were  no  specifications  at  all,  that  they  inform  us  no  more 
«ftbe  nature  or  oauae  of  the  accusation  against  us  than  the  article  itself 
ttd,  or  in  any  manner,  bo  as  to  help  us  to  discover  wha^  is  charged 
ippdnst  OS,  or  to  prepare  against  the  charges  that  are  brought  against  us. 

I  taice  it  for  granted  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Prindle  case  and 
ihe  Dom  case  are  correct,  and  are  good  law  in  this  State.  I  take  it  for 
panted,  I  say,  because  the  constitution  upon  which  the  judges  of  the 
coart  of  appends  of  New  York,  together  with  a  majority  of  the  senate, 
liecided  that  motion  in  the  Dorn  case  is  identical  with  our  constituticm 
io  this  effect,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusaition  against  them.  That  is,  I  think,  the 
luguage  of  our  constitution. 

Now,  it  was  remarked  here,  the  other  night,  that  this  is  not  a  criminal 
prasecuticm  ;  that  this  constitutional  provision  does  not  apply  in  cases 
<W  impeachment.  I  take  it  that  standing  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 
eoQstitution  of  this  State, — ^taking  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  and  its 
letter,  and  von  can  never  sav  but  what  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
by  their  very  language  and  words,  as  used  in  article  seven  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  denominated  impeachment  trials  as  criminal  prosecutions  ;  be^ 
cause  they  classed  them  with  prosecutions  for  crime.     And  article  six 

frovides  that  "  in  all  cases  of  prosecutions  for  crime  the  accused  shall 
e  entitled  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation." 

Now,  I  say  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong — whether  I  be  right  or 
;  wioQg  an  my  positkxi — ^it  makes  no  difference,  it  can  cut  no  figure  in 
this  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  highest  and  V^est  authorities  upon  im- 
peachment proceedings  tell  us  that  the  same  rule  applies. 

I  refer  to  Cushing's  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  On 
|»£e  d88,  section  2565,  speaking  of  articles  ot  impeachment,  he  says  : 
"ilie  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the 
strict  form  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment ;  they  are  sometimes  quite 
general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to 
coDtttin,  so  much  certainty  as  to  enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  a 
yroper  defense." 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  a  party  **  upon  a  proper  defense  ?  "  It  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  those  articles  shall  be  so  explicit 
in  their  nature,  that  the  respondent  knows  exactly  what  they  charge  ; 
tiiat  he  knows  exactly  wlieire  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
on  what  occasion  he  is  charged,  and  with  what ;  so  that  he  can  prepare 
te  defcfnse  in  a  proper  manner;  so  that  he  can  examine  into  the  trans- 
action and  procure  his  witnesses  before  he  is  required  to  answer,  and 
lefore  he  is  required  to  stand  his  trial. 

We  teke  it  for  granted,  und«r  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  impeach- 
ment trials,  and  under  your  decision  the  other  dav,  that  article  seventeen 
kselfis  not  so  sufficiently  specific  and  definite  tliat  it  infomis  us  of  the 
aature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.  Now,  do  the  specifications  improve 
Qie  article  any  ?  Do  they  inform  us  with  precision,  ilistinctness,  and 
definiteness  of  the  nature  and  eaiiBe  of  the  accusation  against  ns  ?  Let 
ns  see.  Article  seventeen  charges  this  respondent  with  being  intoxi- 
cated.   When  you  strip  it  of  a!n  its  legal  verbiage,  it  charges  that  the 
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A.    Well,  if  he  was  very  drunk — 

Q.  Yes,  you  have  given  the  very  drunk  business;  we  dont  want  any 
more  of  it. 

By  Mr*  Manager  Dunn.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  a  fact,  or  otherwiBe^ 
that  during  the  year  1881,  Judge  Cox  had  been  more  intemperate  than 
he  had  for  previous  years,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  appears  that  he  only  saw  him  once,  when  he  wi» 
intemperate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Ijet  him  answer  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  his  testifying  from  hearsay. 

The  Witness.     I  don't  remember  of  seeing 1  wouldn't  swear  thai 

I  had;  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  him  since  the  last  May  Term,  and 
I  wouldn't  say  that  I  had  before  that,  since  the  year  came  in,  but  per* 
haps  I  have;  I  have  no  recollection  about  it. 

Q.     Then  your  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.     You  mean, saw  him  intoxicated? 

A.     I  woundn't  say  that  I  had,  no. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  a  number  of  times  during  the  last  year  at 
other  special  terms  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  once  at  a  spcial  term,  because  I  had  a  case  before  him^ 
and  I  presume  I  might  have  seen  him  at  other  times,  when  he  came  at 
special  terms. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  intoxicated  except  in  that 
May  term,  this  year? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  any  since  that  time. 

Senator  Langdon.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs, that  it  adjourn  to  Monday  afternoon  at  half  part  two  o'clock. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Unless  there  is  objection",  that  wiU  be  taken 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  Senate. 

So  the  motion  was  adopted. 

S.  W.  LONG 

Was  called  on  behalf  of  the  States  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  evidence  of  this  witness  is  directed  to  artir 
cle  five. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  ' 

Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Long?    A.    I  live  in  Waseca. 

Q.  Were  you  the  sheriff  of  Waseca  county  in  the  month  of  October, 
1879. 

A.    No,  sir;  I  was  deputy. 

Q.  As  such  deputy  sheriff, flid  you  have  occasion  to  visit  Judge  Cox,. 
of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  at  St.  Peter,  upon  official  business? 

A.    I  went  to  St.  Peter  to  serve  a  paper  upon  him. 

Q.  You  went  to  St.  Peter  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  sheriff,  did 
you;  how  is  that? 

A.    As  an  individual,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  went  to  St.  Peter  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  signatim' 
of  Judge  Cox  to  a  paper,  did  you  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  that  as  leading.  The  witness  baa  juaki 
testified  that  he  went  there  to  serve  a  paper,  and  he  ia  asked  noir , 
whether  he  did  not  go  there  to  get  a  signature  to  it 
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Q.    Which  was  it,  to  serve  a  paper  or  to  get  his  signature  to  it  ? 

A.  Served  a  paper  on  him,  a  certified  copy,  and  I  wanted  his  signa- 
ture on  the  original. 

Q.    Then  you  went  on  both  purposes  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  give  the  day  of  the  month  you  were  there  ? 
i    A.    No,  sir,  I  cannot. 
;    Q-    What  year?    A.     1879,  in  October. 

Q.  Can  you  identify  the  paper,  if  you  saw  it,  that  you  were  to  get 
liis  signature  to  ? 

A.    He  called  it  a  mandamus. 

Q.    Could  you  tell  the  paper  again,  if  you  were  to  see  it? 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Not  the  paper  you,  were  to  serve,  but  the  paper  you  were  to  have 
pliim  sign  ? 

i    A.    The  original;  the  one  that  I  got  him  to  sign. 
j    Q.    In  what  condition  and  where  did  you  find  Judge  Cox  in  St.  Peter 
when  you  got  there? 

A.    I  found  him  very  drunk. 

Q.    WeU,  where  was  he  ? 

A.  When  I  found  him  I  think  he  was  at  a  hotel,  or  on  the  stoop  of  a 
liotel. 

Q.    And  he  was  drunk  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? 

A.    I  did.     I  told  him  what  mv  business  was  and  showed  him  the 

Eper,  and  he  made  a  reply  that  it  was  a  writ  of  Grod-damn-us,  or  some- 
ing,  and  threw  it  down  and  said,  "  No,  I  won't  sign  anything." 

Q.    He  refused  to  sign  it.     Did  you  ask  him  to  sign  it  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to. 
1  had  some  talk  with  him  in  regard  to  signing  it,  and  tried  to  persuade 
him  to,  but  he  would  not  sign  anything  that  day. 

Q.     How  long  did  you  parley  with  him  there  ? 

A.  I  think  half  an  hour  or  more;  it  may  have  been  half  an  hour,  and 
perhaps  longer. 

Q.    You  parleyed  with  him  about  half  an  hour  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  finally  succeed  in  getting  him  to  sign  that  paper? 

A.    Idicl. 

Q.    What  means  did  you  take  in  getting  him  to  sign  it? 

A.  I  went  over  to  the  hotel  and  over  to  the  court  house;  I  had  some 
tdk  with  some  men  about  what  my  business  was.  I  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Downs,  the  sheriff  then,  and  some  one  told  me  that  if  anybody 
•ould  persuade  him  to  do  it  it  would  be  Mr.  Lamberton,  and  I  had  bet- 
;ler  go  and  see  him;  and  I  went  to  Mr.  I>amberton,  and  he  went  with  me 
md  found  Judge  Cox,  and  got  him  into  his  store,  and  after  a  parley  with 
Urn  Mr.  lAmberton  got  him  to  sign  it,  and  put  his  signature  to  it,  and 
Hr.  Lamberton  then  did  the  rest  of  the  writing  on  the  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  conversation  Mr.  Lamberton  had  with  him 
ibout  signing  it? 

A.  Judge  Cox  wanted  to  know  something — if  it  was  all  right  for  him 
^to  sign  it,  and  he  told  him  of  course  it  was  and  he  must  sign  it.  Well, 
ke  said,  if  he  said  so,  he  would  sign  it,  and  he  gave  him  a  pen  and  ink 
fmce  to  sign  it,  and  he  threw  the  paper  down  and  said,  "  No,  I  won't 
ngn  it,"  or  "I  will  be  damned  if  I  will."  or  something  like  that,  and 
Jb.  Lamberton  savs.  "  Well,  111  be  damned  if  you  don't  sign  it,"  or 
60 
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something  like  that,  and  lie  finally  Baid,  "  Well,  if  it  is  all  right  I  wil 
«gn  it." 

[Counsel  handed  witness  a  paj)er.] 

Q.  Ix)ok  at  that  paper  and  say  if  that  is  the  signature  that  he  math 
there;  if  that  is  the  paper  that  he  signed? 

A.  [Aft^r  an  examination  of  the  paper]  Yc»s,  sir;  I  should  think  i 
was. 

Q.     This  writing  under  the  signature,  did  you  see  anyone  writ**  tiiatl 

A.     Mr.  Lamberton  wrote  that  right  along  there,     [jjointing  to  fwpe^ 

Q.     The  writing  under  it?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aectandeu.     Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  pai.)er?  j 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  has  not  been  offered  in  evidence;  it  hjL«  sini 
ply  been  identified  as  exhibit  T  j 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  not  read  it  then;  I  was  under  the  iiq 
pression  that  it  was  offered  in  evidence  yesterday.  j 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  now  desire  to  give  notice  on  l)ehalf  of  tW 
Board  of  Managere  that  on  Monday  after  the  argument  is  c^losed  ajw^ 
the  motion  which  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  sees  fit  to  make  at  thii 
time,  the  Board  of  Managers  will  move  to  strike  out  all  the  defenses  >ntw 
duced  here  by  the  respondent,  except  the  one  of  the  plea  of  not  guilt] 
for  purposes  and  reasons  which  we  shall  give  at  that  time.  We  gifl 
this  notice  in  order  that  counsel  may  be  prepared  to  argue  that  at  tfal 
same  time. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Rick  the  court  here  adjourned  until  ^f'nidaj 
at  2:30  p.  m. 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

St.  I\vul,  iMiNx.,  Jan.  16,  1882. 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  2i  o'clock  i\  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
fVtsident. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  foUownng  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messn?.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gilfil- 
tan  C  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  McCrea,  Mc- 
Laughlin, Morrison,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and 
Bf'iLson. 

I  The  Senate;,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
mdicial  district,  upon  articles  ()f  inii)cachment  exhibited  against  him  l)y 
me  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclaumtion, 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Rei)resentativcs  to  conduct 
B»e  trial,  to-wit:  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon.  O. 
)B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  AV.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Putnam 
bnd  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats  as- 
Rgnetl  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  took  the  scats  assigned  them. 

Senator  Wii-sox  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  km. 

The  Pkksidext  pro  tern.  Are  there  any  resolutions  or  motions  to  be 
disposed  of?    Are  the  honorable  ^[auagers  ready  to  go  on  with  the  trial  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Di:xx.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this  afternoon 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent  were  to  make  a  motion  in  reference  to  the 
specifications  of  the  Managei*s  to  articles  seventeen  and  twenty,  in  sup- 
IH)rt  of  their  objection  to  any  evidence  being  introduced  thereunder. 

Mr.  Sanborx.     Is  there  a  quorum  i)resent? 

Tlie  President  pro  trni.  There  is  a  (juorum.  Permit  me  to  state  to 
the  sjiectators  present  that  it^is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  good 
order.  What  is  said  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  Senator  should  hear. 
A:*  long  JUS  there  is  pas.sing  about  and  whispering  in  the  room,  it  makes 
more  or  less  confusion.  It  is  very  desiranle,  therefore,  that  we  have 
p<»rfect  order. 

Mr.  Alms.  Mr.  President:  —  The  question  which  now  comes  up  arises 
mider  the  objection  which  the  respondent's  counsel  have  made  to  the 
introduction  of  evidence  under  the  specifications  to  the  seventeenth  and 
Iventieth  articles.  The  evidence  that  was  offered  under  the  seventeenth 
article  applies  equally  to  th(»  twentieth.  We  objected  to  any  evidence 
Unng  introduced  under,  the  specifications  of  that  article,  or  as  that  arti- 
cle now  stands  amended,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  competent  to  try 
that  article,  and  consequently  not  competent  to  introduce  any  evidence 
under  it. 

I  \y\\\  speak  of  article  seventeen,  which*  is  the  one  innnediately  before 
the  Senate,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  all  the  remarks  which  I  shall 
make  uj)on  that,  will  apply  equally  to  article  twenty  as  amndeed. 

There  are  several  objections  to  that  article  and  to  the  specifications  of 

tliat  article  in  addition  to  those  which  I  now  more  particularly  desire 

to  urge  upon  your  attention.     Those  objections  will  be  presented  to  vou 

more  particularly  bv  mv  associate  Mr.  Arctander.     I  desire,  rayself,  in 
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what  I  have  to  say,  to  narrow  myself  down  to  a  single  point  in  this  mat 
ter,  and  that  is  that  no  evidence  can  be  introduced  under  this  amend 
ed  article,  because  the  respondent  cannot  be  tried  upon  it  under  tin 
constitution  at  this  time. 

We  have  a  peculiar  provision  in  our  constitution  applicable  to  thi 
subject.  It  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen.  I  spent  some  little  time  m 
Saturday  (which  I  had  at  my  command)  in  looking  through  the  coQ 
stitutions  of  the  several  states  in  this  Union  both  East  and  West:  mj 
time  did  not  permit  ine  to  look  through  them  all,  but  so  &r  as  I  exam 
ined  the  mthere  is  no  such  provision  in  any  other  constitution  and  then 
fore  we  must  conclude  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  introduced  tfal 
clause,  ex  indmti'iaj  for  the  careful  protectidn  of  the  rights  of  persofl 
who  might  be  charged  by  impeachment.  Now,  I  desire  in  tne  fiia 
place,  before  I  read  this  article  to  you,  to  say  that,  for  the  purpose  o 
what  I  am  about  to  say, — not  generally, — (because  this  will  be  contro 
verted,  and  is  controverted  by  us,)  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  argum^ 
that  I  am  now  about  to  present  to  you  (which  will  be  very  brief)  I  shal 
admit  that  you  had  the  power  to  amend  this  article  seventeen  as  yoi 
did  at  the  session  of  this  sixteenth  of  December.  That  is,  I  shall  admit 
that  the  amendment  has  been  made,  and  consequently  that  artich 
seventeen  now  stands  as  it  is  amended  by  those  eight  or  nine  specifica 
tions. 

It  is  of  course  not  the  same  article  with  those  amendments  as  it  wai 
originally.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  amending  it.  l\ 
is  now  an  amended  article.  It  was  not  sufficient,  in  the  first  instance; 
as  you  decided,  and  you  permitted  the  parties  to  make  specifications  ii 
they  should  so  wish.  They  have  made  them,  and  article  seventeen  non 
stands  before  you  as  amenaed.  Now,  a  copy  of  that  article,  as  amended, 
was  served  on  the  respondent  in  this  case,  on  the  6th  day  of  January  : 
on  the  10th  da)'^  of  January  this  case  was  set  for  trial,  and  upon  that  day 
the  trial  commenced. 

Now,  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  which  is  appli- 
cable to  this  question,  and  which  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen,  r^ub 
in  this  way  :  "  No  person  shall  be  tried  on  impeachment  before  h« 
shall  have  been  served  ^vith  a  copy  thereof  at  least  twenty  days  previ- 
ous to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

As  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  I  am  unable  to  find  that  provision  in 
any  other  constitution  of  any  State  of  this  Union,  so  far  as  I  have  ex- 
amined. I  have  looked  at  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  and  of  some  other  eastern  states  ;  California, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  some  other  western  states,  during  the 
brief  time  that  I  had  to  make  the  examination,  and  no  such  provision 
exists  in  the  constitutions  of  any  of  these  states. 

Now  this  is  unusually  explicit  and  clear.  •*  No  person  shall  be  tried 
on  impeachment  before  he  shall  have  been  served  with  a  copy  thereof, 
at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

Now,  I  understand  that  to  be  jurisdictional,  and  not  only  do  I  undw- 
stand  it  to  be  jurisdictional,  but  I  also  understand  the  learned  manageis 
to  claim  here  the  same  thing  at  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  this  court. 
I  don't  suppose  anything  else  can  be  claimed.  You  remember,  I  pre- 
sume, what  they  said  to  you  at  the  time  that  it  was  proposed  to  prove 
the  service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  have  the  record  show  the 
service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  twenty  days  prior  to  the  13th 
day  of  December — ^the  time  when  this  court  met. 
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I  Now,  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  this  is  not  only  jurisdictional,  but 
[being  a  criminal  case,  it  is  something  even  which  the  respondent  cannot 
waive.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  position  of  the  learned  managers 
here, — that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  could  not  be  waived  even 
by  the  re6j>ondent.  That  you  absolutely  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
fiase  until  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  im]>eachment  have  been  served  at 
least  twenty  days  before  the  day  set  for  trial.  The  reason  of  that  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  It  was  thought  l>y  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
that  that  was  a  proper  provision  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  might 
;be  impeached,  and  it  certainly  is.  It  is  an  improvement  on  those  con- 
jititutions  from  which  it  has  been  omitted. 

Xow,  the  argument,  of  course,  must  be  very  short,  so  far  as  this  point 
is  concerned,  because  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  provision  of  this 
constitution  is  imperative — that  you  cannot  try  a  respondent  upon  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  unless  you  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  those  articles 
|ttt  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  you  set  to  try  him  upon  them.  This 
iarticle  seventeen,  as  it  now  stands  amended,  as  well  as  article  twenty,  as 
amended,  were  served  for  the  first  time  on  the  respondent  on  the  sixth 
day  of  January, — four  days  before  the  tenth  day  of  January,  which  was 
the  day  set  for  trial. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be  perfectly  olmous  to  this  court  that 
yoQ  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  respondent  here,  so  far  as  these  two 
amended  articles  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  a  copy  of  them  was 
not  served  upon  him  twenty  days  before  the  day  which  you  set  for  trial. 
Now,  the  observance  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution  is  of  a  great 
deal  more  consequence  than  the  trial  of  this  respondent  on  this  or  that 
article  can  possibly  be.  1  hope,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  question 
in  your  minds  for  a  single  moment  about  the  necessity  of  sustaining  this 
objection - 

Now,  you  understand  that  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  I  am 
conceding,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that  you  have  entire  power 
to  allow  the  amendments  to  the  articles  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
-  Bentatives  may  have  presented.  And  not  only  that,  but  for  the  purposes 
i  of  this  argument.  I  will  allow  that  you  may  permit  new  articles  to  be 
introduced.  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however;  I  think 
quite  the  reverse.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  point  of  fact  any  articles  of 
amendment,  or  any  new  articles,  can  be  constitutionally  and  properly 
intiodued  after  the  House  of  Representatives  has  adjourned.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  the  point  which  1  am  now  making  to  you,  I  will  con- 
cede that  you  have  this  power, — that  you  have  the  power  to  allow  as 
many  specifications  as  you  see  fit, — and  as  many  new  articles  as  you 
Bee  fit.  If  you  have  you  have  got  to  exercise  your  power  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  th6  constitution  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to-  infringe 
upon  its  positive  provisions.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  objections  which 
1 01^  upon  you  is  not  that  you  hav6  not  the  power  to  make  those 
specifications, — to  allow  those  amendments;  I  acknowlede  that  you  have 
the*  power  and  that  you  have  exercised  it;  and  that  the  articles  now 
stand  before  you  as  amended,  but  I  say  that  you  cannot  call  upon 
this  respondent  to  answer  those  articles  ;  you  cannot  try  him  upon 
them,  and  consequently  cannot  hear  any  evidence  under  them,  for  the 
mere  reason  that  you  served  a  copy  upon  him  only  four  days  before 
the  day  you  set  for  the  trial  of  this  case. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  understand  the  counsel  simply  achnits  it  for  the 
Bake  of  the  argument. 
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Mr.  Allis.  Simply  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Arctaader  will 
be  heard  further.  I  Bimplv  want  to  sav  that  if  you  have  all  the  authori- 
ties  that  the  managers  can  claim  for  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  in- 
troduce as  many  new  articles  and  as  many  new  amendments  as  vou 
please,  yet  you  have  to  so  exercise  that  power  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the 
constitution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  (x>nstitu- 
tional  protection  of  the  defendant  in  this  case.  You  cannot  try  him, 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  so  far  as  these  amended  articles  are 
concerned,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  unless  he  is  served  with  a  copy  of  them 
at  least  twenty  davs  before  the  dav  set  for  trial,  and  tlicv  were  onlv  served 
upon  him  four  days  before  the  trial. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  regret  that  counsel  for 
the  resj)onden{  have  not  had  more  time  than  we  have  had  to  give  this 
subject  the  thorough  examination  it  deserves.  We  were  of  the  belief  at 
the  time  it  was  first  suggested  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Fill  more 
county  that  Ave  miglit  probably  be  prepared  to  bring  tliLs  tjuestion  up 
tD-day,  that  we  sliould  have  access  to  the  library  on  the  Lord's  day;  but 
we  found  that  the  statute  was  so  rigidly  enforced  that  it  was  not  jkjssi- 
ble  to  get  in,  even  by  artifice,  and,  eonse(£uently,  all  the  time  that  has 
been  allowed  to  us  were  a  few  bom's  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  grace  of 
the  librarian,  when  really,  under  the  rules,  the  library  should  have  been 
closed,  and  a  few  hours  this  morning. 

You  will  notice.  Senators,  that  there  are  numerous  oljjections  interptis- 
ed  bv  us  to  this  article.  Thev  were  raised  bv  our  answer;  we  did  not 
desire  to  waive  them;  those  of  them  that  were  (covered  by  the  demurrer, 
as  well  as  those  that  were  not.  We  desired  to  save,  those  points,  be- 
cause we  considered  them,  not  only  important  to  the  respondent  in  sav- 
ing him  expense  and  trouble,  but  also  imijortant  to  the  State  so  far  as 
saving  of  expense  i.^  concerned,  and  important  to  Senators  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  valuable  time  wliich  would  l)e  consumed  unnecessarily  by 
taking  up  these  specifications  and  going  into  the  matter  with  the  same 
effect,  really,  as  if  there  had  been  so  many  new  articles  of  impeachment 
introduced. 

Our  first  point  is,  that  the  article  as  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  and  that  it  does  not  inform  us  of  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  us.  I  think  that  the  Senate  has  already  vir- 
tually ruled  ui)()n  that  point,  and  ruled  in  our  favor.  Is  it  true  that  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  point  as  to  the  uncertainty  or  indefinitness 
of  the  article,  can  be  raised  i)y  demurrer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  my- 
self, that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  demurrer;  that  demurrer  on  that 
ground  would  not  lie;  and  that  it  only  could  come  in  as  a  collateral 
matter  u])on  an  argument  upon  the  demurrer. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  Senate  liaving  overruled  the  other  legal  objec- 
tions to  the  other  articles  set  up  l)y  the  demurrer,  viz.,  that  the  articles 
did  not  accuse  us  of  imj)eacliable  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  nor  of  cc»r- 
rlipt  conduct  in  office,  it  follows,  ji.s  a  matter  of  conclusion,  that  when 
the  senate  said:  '^Vlthough  we  overrule  the  demuiTer  to  the  seventeenth 
and  twentieth  articles,  vet  we  find  that  thev  are  not  in  a  condition  t(» 
warrant  this  senate  to  call  upon  the  resi)on<lent  to  advance  proof  against 
them,"  tliat  this  theorv  of  indclinitencss  and  uncertaintv  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  senators  upon  the  decision  of  that  demurrer,  and  that  thai 
instigated  them  to  take  the  course  they  took,  namely,  to  refuse  to  receive 
evidence  under  them  unless  specifications  were  furnished,  I  take  is  very 
l)lain.     I  say,  then,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted,  under  the  circumstance:?. 
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\  and  under  the  rulings  of  the  Senate  heretofore  made,  that  the  Senate  are 
with  lis  upon  that  point,  and  that  they  find,  and  have  found,  that  the 
article,  as  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefinite  and  too  uncertain  to  call 
upon  us  for  an  answer;  I  mean  as  it  stood  hefore  it  was  amended  by  this 
specification. 

Now,  it  mi*;ht  not,  under  those  circumstances,  })e  necessarv  or  of  anv 
;  avail  t(^  <*all  the  attention  of  Senatoi's  to  authorities  or  ])recedonts  upon 
;  tliat  suhject-matter,  but  as  we  claim,  as  you  will  notice,  Senators,  in  our 
I  objections,  that  the  article  is  not  any  better  with  the  specifications  than 
;  without  them, — that  the  article  is  just  as  indefinite  and  uncertain  with 
the  specifications  as  without  them, — it  will  prol)ably  not  be  (U)nsidered 
!  out  of  the  way  for  me  to  read,  for  the  instruction  of  Sc»nators,  wliat  other 
;  fourts,  similar  to  the  court  that  now  has  this  matter  under  considera- 
i  tiou,  have  held  upon  articles  of  this  kind. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  trial  of  Horace  (i. 
Prindle  by  the  New  York  Senate,  and  shall  read  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  that  trial,  because  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject  now  before  us. 

It  seems  that  this  question  arose  upon  the  putting  of  a  (picstion  by 
tme  of  the  managers  to  a  witness  upon  the  stand,  and  the  same  point  Avas 
raised  in  that  case  upon  that  objection  that  is  now  raised  here  upon  the 
articles,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  article,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  and  (jertiiin. 

I  read  from  pjige  3^)2  of  Judge  Prindle's  trial.  The  (juestion  WMS 
asked  by  one  of  the  managers,  as  follows: 

Q.    You  were  also  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Keiiben  Sears,  were  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mtgatt.     Any  specifications  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Staktos.  No  particular  specifications;  we  hnvea  general  charge  which  covers 
all  fees  which  are  illegal  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  re- 
spondent the  1st  of  January,  1S64;  I  suppose  that  if,  under  these  gonenil  charges, 
we  are  able  to  prove  nih<'r  casos  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

You  understand.  Senators,  that  this  prosecution  wtu^  for  charging  il- 
legal fees.  Most  of  the  charges  at  least, — I  think  almost  all  of  them, — 
were  for  charging  illegal  fees,  in  other  words  extortion.     I  pro(*eed: 

Mr.  MvoATT.  We  cntvr  the  olijcMrtion  that  there  (!an  be  no  proof  of  any  charge 
vp  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  and  answering  to. 

The  President.     Will  the;  i)roseculion  present  tlie  charge? 

Mr.  Stanton.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  H.  PrindlI':.  Certainly  no  court  would  hear  evidence  against  a  man  un- 
less there  was  a  charge.  You  cannot  charge  a  man  with  larceny  without  saying 
when  and  where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  crime  was  committed. 

tfenator  Peiiuv.     Under  what  specification  do  you  offer  it  * 

Mr.  St.vntdk.     Fifty- first. 

Senator  Benedici'.  '  Do  you  offer  to  show,  under  that  charge,  that  he  ha.s  recived 
iilegal  fee.H  in  a  certain  case — in  the  SearH  casef 

3Ir.  {Stanton.     That  waa  the  explanation,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  H.  PBiNDiiE.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  about  one  hundred  witnesses 
have  been  Rubpcenaed  with  reference  to  charges  that  are  not  specified,  coming  un- 
der such  general  charges  as  this  one  now  offered. 

The  PREsn>ENT.  The  prosecution  will  state  under  what  specific  charge  they 
propose  to  prove  this. 

Mr.  Sr^iNTON.  Fifty-fir.st.  I  will  state  that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  this  Sears  ca.«*e.  Possibly  it  may  come  imder  the  12th  charge 
mstead  of  the  5l8t;  one  or  the  other  will  embrace  this  case.  I  will- read  the  charges. 
First,  the  twelfth  charge,  which  read**: 
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**  That  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  the  cotmty 
court  of  Chenango  county,  at  tlie  town  of  Norwich  in  the  said  county,  during  tno 
year^  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870  and  1871,  having  one  George  W.Rea  as  a  clerk  intheoffio» 
of  said  surrogate,  and  occupying  a  table  in  the  said  office,  and  performing  the  dutiet 
of  a  clerk  for  the  said  Horace  G.  Prindle  as  such  surrogate,  unmindful  of  the  dutiet 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  said  State,  did  unlawfully,  knowingly  and  corruptly,  and  in  many  and  variooi 
proceedings  and  actions  pending  before  said  county  judge  and  suirogate,  allow, 
permit  and  encourage  the  said  George  W.  Rea  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor at  law  before  him,  the  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  in  the  matter  afore- 
said, and  in  numerous  instances  did  demand,  receive  and  extort  from  the  parties  U^ 
the  proceedings  aforesaid  employing  said  Rea,  fees  for  the  said  Rea,  charged  by  the 
said  Rea  for  his  services  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  actions  and 
proceedings  aforesaid. 

The  51  St  charge  reads: 

*'That  the  said  .  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate, 
of  said  county  of  Chenango,  at  the  siid  town  of  Norwich,  in  said  county,  and  at 
various  and  numerous  times  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869» 
1870  and  1871,  the  particular  time  or  times  being  unknown,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  has  wilfully,  unlaw- 
fully, and  corruptly  charged  and  received  fees  and  compensation  other  than  such 
as  aVe  provided  by  law,  for  official  services  performed  by  him  as  such  county  judge 
and  surrogate." 

The  President.    Senators,  the  question  now  will  be — 

Mr  Glove ]{.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  the  evidence.  The  respondent  has  been  arraigned  here  in  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  a  quoH-criminal  proceeding,  for  tha  consequences  lo  him  are 
of  a  criminal  natture,  and  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  none  of  these  specifications  could  a  party  be  charged  in  court,  or  that  an 
indictment  of  a  character  so  general,  giving  no  statements  as  to  when  and  where, 
so  he  might  subposna  witnesses  to  meet  the  accusation,  could  be  sustained  ia 
court.  The  question  arises,  can  the  respondent,  with  these  consequences-to  come 
upon  him,  be  arraigned  and  tried  upon  general  charges;  charges  so  Very  geneial 
in  their  nature  as  these,  and  the  prosecution  permitted  to  run  through  the  entire 
county  of  Chenango,  in  a  matter  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what 
they  claim,  aud  prepare  their  case  and  have  us  in  a  situation  so  that  we  must  be 
entirely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves.  These  charges  do  not  specify  anything, 
except  that  general  recital.  My  associate  here  says  that  he  understands  there  are  t 
large  number  of  witnesses  subpoened.  Your  sergeant-at-arms  informed  me  yester- 
terday  that  he  had  previously  subpcenaed  thirty  witnesses,  and  that  since  the  last 
adjournment  he  had  received  subpoenaes  for  over  seventy  more.  We  supposed 
when  the  list  was  called  here  on  Fridav  last,  that  we  had  heard  their  list  of  wit- 
nesses.  and  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  to  be  examined  in  the  case,  and  we  therefore  made  our  arrangements  9i> 
cordingly.  Certainly  we  can  make  no  preparation  for  a  defense  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend  charges  so  very  general  as  those. 

"Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Mr.  Glover,  have  you  the  answer  here? 

**Mr.  Gix)VER.  I  have  not,  unless  it  is  in  the  book;  (looking  at  the  book,)  it  is 
not  here,  sir. 

**Senator  D.  P.  Wood.    Does  the  answer  take  any  note  ? 

"Mr.  Glover.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  the  answer.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it,  except  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  what  it  was. 

9)c  ^  3|(  a*t  3|c  ♦  4c 

Senator  I  Benedict.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  scattered  along 
through  these  charges  a  good  deal  of  opportunity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  suca 
testimony;  and  if  it  be  true  there  have  been  so  many  witnesses  subpoenaed,  why 
this  becomes  a  pretty  important  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  require  some  little  consideration  before  we  should  decide  either 
way.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the  question,  whether  we 
will,  under  those  general  charges,  hear  testimony  or  not.  I  move  we  go  into  pri* 
vite  consultation. 
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Eienmtor  Woodbn.    Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere,  nor  suggetft  anj 

interference,  with  any  method  which  the  prosecution  have  in  their  mind  in  refer- 

;  ence  to  this  investigation,  but  here  we  have  before  us  some  54  charges.    I  submit 

^  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  whether  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  on  and 

attempt  to  establish  the  specific  charges  that  arc  presented  and  contained  in  the 

4»ecification. 

Senator  Bowen.     We  might  as  well  pass  upon  this  matter  now. 

Senator  Wooden.     We  can  spend  all  summer's  time  (at  least  I  can  imagine 

.liowwe  can)  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer  at  three  dollars 

a  day,  (however,  that  don't  make  any  difference,  whether  $3  or  $300)  when,  per- 

]i#s,  an  investigation  of  half  a  dozen  charges  would  answer  the  whole  purpose. 

^I9T  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  spending  a  month  here  examining  fifty  or 

a  hundred  charges,  when,  perhaps,  a  half  a  dozen  will  have  satisfied  investigation* 

I  desire  further  to  read  only  what  the  Senate  resolved  in  the  matter. 
I  have  read  this  much  to  show  you  that  the  exact  point  was  raised  as  to 
the  generality  of  the  charges,  that  the  charge  was  too  general,  to  inde- 
,  ftrite  and  to  uncertain,  and  did  not  give  the  respondent  the  right  that  he 
-bid  to  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him. 

The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution  :     ^'Resolved,  That  the  objection 
;  to  the  offer  of  the  prosecution  be  sustained,  for  the  reason  that  the  charge  propo- 
led  to  be  proved  against  the  respondent  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  specific 
dttrges  to  the  Senate  transmitted  to  this  Senate  by  the  Qovernor.'* 

The  only  other  case  in  which  we  find  that  the  managers  have  drawn 
10  carelessly  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  respondent  saw  fit  to 
object  to  them,  was  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner  of 
Kew,  York,  who  was  proceeded  against  in  the  year  1869.  I  will  read  the 
particular  article  that  was  objected  to.  That  also  came  up  in  the  form 
of  an  objection. 

The  article  objected  to  is  as  follows:  ^ 

That  the  said  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  Board 
flf  Canal  Commissioners,  and  contracting  board,  did,  at  divers  tiroes,  during  the 
jears  1866  and  1867  wrongfully,  corruptly  and  unlawfully  and  with  the  intention 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State,  let  large  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  repairs  of 
mid  canal  so  under  his  charge,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  the  repairs 
•i  aforesaid  to  various  and  divers  persons  and  parties  at  rates  and  prices  for  the 
Works  and  repairs  to  be  performed,  exorbitant  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State 
Md  did  unlawfully  and  corruptly  let  said  contracts  to  personal  favorites,  with  the 
view  and  intention  of  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  said  contracts  and 
'  did  so  let  and  award  said  contracts  to  said  parties,  and  execute  said  contracts  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  without  having  advertised  and  given  the  notice  required  by 
law  to  be  given  and  made  prior  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  said 
ouial.  That  by  reason  thereof  the  State  was  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  their  laws  and  authority. 

To  this   article  the  respondent  interposed  the  following  motion  or 
objection : 

The  respondent,  by  his  counsel,  moves  that  the  fourth  article  of  impeachment 

nhibited  against  him  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  therein  alleged 

vhich  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  and  because  those  acts  which  constitute 

I  neb,  alleged  official  misconduct  are  not  set  forth  with  sufficient  certainty  and 

I  pracision  to  enable  the  court  and  the  accused  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent 

o<  the  offense  charged  and  to  prepare  for  the  trial  thereof. 
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Upon  thi»  motion,  Mr;   Smith,  ti!ie  connoA  for  tke  i^spoAdeni,  irnjle 

the  following  remark  : 

• 
I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  this  respondent,  like  every  other  person  who  ^ 
accused  of  a  wrong,  is  entitled,  under  the  constitution  and  by  the  hiwg, — and  by 
that  innate  sense  of  justice  by  which  every  one  is  or  should  be  actuated  to  know 
what  is  the  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  other  impeachable  offense,  with  which 
he  is  charged,  and  to  have  it  stated  before  the  court  to  him  what  act  of  his  isaK 
lege.d  to  have  been  such  a  vidation  of  his  official  duty,  or  what  he  was  rcquiTcd  t^ 
do  which  he  has  omitted,  that  is  believed  to  demand  that  this  august  and  iDipoa*. 
ing  court  should  be  called  to  pass  before  it.  And,  sir,  I  am  now  disappointed  t  A| 
the  chosen  counsel  of  the  chosen  Representative  (or,  as  the^  call  themselves,  ia 
the  official  communications  to  the  Assembly,  the  "  Grand  Inquesl  of  the  State.) 
should  insist  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  law  in  reference  to  the  charges  of  higk 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are  impeachable,  tliai  the  respondwitt  ia  not  enticed 
to  insist  that  the  pretended  facts  chjirged  a&;ain»t  him  should  be  stated  ;  Vba^t  a]« 
though  a  man  chargc«l  with  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  is  entitled  to  have  tb.c  accusa* 
tion  stated  with  such  minuteness  as  to  time,  place,  etc.,  that  he  may  know  exactly 
what  act  is  charged  upon  him  as  criminal,  before  he  is  put  upon  his  trial ;  yet  ow- 
ing to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  law  here,  some  peculiar  provision  as  to  Ike  or- 
ganization of  this  court,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  court  to  require  those,  per 
sons  who  accuse  him  to  state  on  paper  the  act  which  they  allege  was  wrong, 
the  act  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  which  he  should  have  done,  to  the  end  that  be 
may  prepare  his  answer  and  under  it  bring  his  witnesses  here  to  vindicate  hijn^elf 
from  this  charge. 

Mr.  Smith  further  says: 

Of  coarse  the  legal  purpose  of  this  article  would  be  to  iofoim  the  respondtB,!  q& 
the  accusation  nuide  against  him,  with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  him  lo 
know  what  preparation  is  essential  on  his  part  to  1  e  made  to  present  the  qii4*8tioii 
for  trial ;  with  a  view  in  the  second  place,  to  enable  the  court  to  know  what  tha 
precise  question  is  that  the  parties  accusing  desire  to  present,  and  on  which  they  art 
to  give  judgment;  and  with  a  view,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  a  record  of  tVt 
proceedings  of  the  court  to  the  end  to  that,  in  all  future  time,  it  may  appear  upon 
what  ac^sation  and  for  what  thing  the  respondent  has  been  accused  and  tried. 

On  page  161  of  the  same  book,  we  find,  after  an  extended  arguaaent, 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  motion  to  quaah  thai  artide, 
not  wdth  leave  to  file  specifications,  but  absolutely  quashing  it ;  and  we 
find  that  that  ruling  was  made  by  the  significant  vote  of  eighteen  to 
four,  and  that  apiong  those  that  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  re- 
spondent to  quash  the  article,  were  not  less  than  seven  of  the  eight 
judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  sat  in  that  case*  Now,  1 
maintain,  Senators,  that  these  two  cases  are  the  ouly  cases  that  you  can 
find  in  the  books  anywhere  where  the  managers  of  the  house  or  assem- 
bly have  not  pleaded  like  lawyers ;  have  not  pleaded  facts,  have  not 
pleaded  those  facts  definitely,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  the  ree^ndr 
ent  could  know  just  exactly  what  he  was  charged  with,  so  that  he  could 
go  and  examine  as  to  certain  facts,  as  to  the  time  they  occurred,  the 
particular  occasions  upon  which  they  occurred,  and  investigate  tiiein, 
and  prepare  himself  for  trial. 

.  I  take  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  hereafter,  that  there  was  no  right  in 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  right  in  the  Senate,  nor  any  author^y,  to 
authorize  the  Board  of  Managers  to  file  specifications  to  this  article  17  or 
to  article  20,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  ex  cowm\judice;  that  all 
these  specifications  can  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  must  and  should  b*  ; 
overlooked  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admi^^ne  \ 
as  the  learned  counsel  that  spoke  before  me  admitted,  that  there  existed  ; 
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a  tigltt,  (aod  i  dabyz:  I  can  sbow  y<m  clearly  i»ereafber  that  there 
did  exist  any«aoh  tight,)  but  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
tfaat  there  iras  such  a  right  to  present  the  specifications  which  the. senate 
isdered,  and  antborized  the  Manageie  to  file  and  serve  upon  the  respond- 
md,  I  claim  that  you  will  find  that  the  pretended  specifications  they 
«wed  npon  us  were  no  specifications  at  all,  that  they  inform  us  no  more 
«f  the  viatuTe  or  cause  of  the  accusation  agaiaf^t  us  than  the  article  itself 
dkL  or  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  help  us  to  discover  what  is  charged 
agBinsft  m,  or  to  prepare  against  the  charges  that  are  broi^ht  against  us. 
I  tak«  it  for  granted  th^  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Prindle  case  and 
liie  Dorn  case  are  correct,  and  are  good  law  in  this  State.  I  take  it  for 
gnnted,  I  say,  because  the  constitution  upon  which  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  together  with  a  majority  of  the  senate., 
decided  that  mctioii  in  the  Dorn  case  is  identical  with  our  constitution 
to  this  effect,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  Informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  them.  That  is,  I  think,  the 
Imgnage  of  our  constitution. 

Now,  it  was  remarked  here,  the  other  night,  that  this  is  not  a  criminal 
{mnecuti^n  ;  that  this  constitutional  provision  does  not  apply  in  cases 
of  impeachment.  I  take  it  that  standii^  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 
constitution  of  this  State, — ^taking  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  and  its 
tetter,  and  you  can  never  say  but  what  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
by  their  very  language  and  words,  as  used  in  article  seven  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  denominated  impeachment  trials  as  criminal  prosecutions  ;  be^ 
cause  tfaey  classed  them  with  prosecutions  for  crime.  And  article  six 
prondes  that  "  in  all  cases  of  prosecutions  for  crime  the  accused  shall 
we  entitled  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation." 

Now,  I  say  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong — whether  I  be  right  or 
wrong  in  my  position — it  makes  no  difference,  it  can  cut  no  figui'e  in 
this  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  highest  and  best  authorities  upon  im- 
peachment proceedings  tell  us  that  the  same  rule  applies. 

I  refer  to  Cushing's  LaAV  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  On 
page  988,  section  2565,  spelling  of  articles  of  impeachment,  he  -says  : 
"The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the 
rtrict  form  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment ;  they  are  sometimes  quite 
general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to 
contain,  so  much  -certainty  as  to  enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  a 
ftoper  defense." 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  a  party  *'  upon  a  proper  defense?  "  It  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  those  articles  shall  be  so  explicit 
in  their  nature,  that  the  respondent  knows  exactly  what  they  charge  ; 
that  he  knows  exactly  where  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
on  what  occasion  he  is  charged,  and  with  what ;  so  that  he  can  prepare 
kis  defense  in  a  proper  manner;  so  that  he  can  examine  into  the  trans- 
action and  procure  his  witnesses  before  he  is  required  to  answer,  and 
lefore  he  is  required  to  stand  his  trial. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  undra-  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  impeach- 
ment trials,  and  under  your  decision  the  other  day,  that  article  seventeen 
itself  is  not  so  sufficiently  specific  and  definite  tliat  it  informs  us  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.  Now,  do  the  8])ecifications  improve 
the  article  any  ?  Do  they  inform  us  with  precision,  distinctness,  and 
deSsileiseBs  of  the  nature  and  eaisse  of  the  accusation  against  us  ?  Let 
OS  see.  Article  seventeen  charges  this  respondent  with  being  intoxi- 
cated.   When  you  strip  it  of  afi  its  legal  verbiage,  it  chai;ge8  that  the 
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respondent  has  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  dutiefl, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  at  a  great  number  of  timei 
during  a  stated  interval, — ^a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  Now,  do 
these  specifications  inform  us  any  more  definitely  as  &t  what  particulai 
occasions  we  are  charged  with  having  been  so  intoxicated  in  the  dischargi 
of  our  official  duties?  What  are  these  specifications?  The  SeniVto 
ordered  the  managers  to  furnish  us  specifications  ;  they  did  not  say  al 
to  time  and  place,  but  "  specifications."  That  was  the  order.  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  it,  Senators.  On  page  63  of  the  Journal  for  Friday. 
December  the  16th,  you  will  find  it:  "  Ordered  that  the  demurrer  of 
respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  overruled,  but  that  th« 
Board  of  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  and  are  hereby  required 
to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  before  January  6th,  1882,  wim  spedfioOf^ 
dona  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles.  Should  no  such  sped'^ 
fications  be  furnished,  then,  and  in  that  case,  no  testimony  wiU  bft 
received  in  support  of  said  articles  seventeen  and  twenty." 

Now,  in  that  order  the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  authorized  to  bring 
forward  here  specifications  as  to  time  or  places  where  they  allege  drunk- 
enness has  taken  place.  I  say  that  whould  have  been  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  therefore  the  Senate  made  no  such  order,  but  the  Manageis 
were  ordered  to  provide  "specifications."  And  what  is  meant  by  "speci- 
fications?"  To. give  us  full  information  of  every  occasion,  so  that  we^ 
from  that  information  and  from  that  specification,  could  gather  exactly 
what  was  charged  against  us,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  say  to  the  counsel  if  there  is  no  objectioa 
I  would  like  the  specifications  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander  I  will  read  them  now;  I  will  read  the  particular 
specification,  which  they  served  upon  us. 

Senator  Crooks.  What  is  claimed  to  be  the  specifications,  I  mean, 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  Arctander,  (reading): 

8tate  ofMinnemta. — u  :    In  the  SenctUt  tilting  a$  a  Court  of  Impeachment, 

In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  as  a  Judge  of  the  district 
court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Specifications  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where  the  offenses 
charged  were  commited,  viz.  :  under, 

Article  XVII — Specifications  : 

I.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1878. 

II.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d)  day 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

III.  At  Redwood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  fifteenth 
(16)day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

IV.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (Ist)  day  of  July,  A  D. 

l0oU. 

V.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
of  September,  1880. 

VI.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1880. 

VII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventeenth 
(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

VIII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d) 
dav  of  August,  A.  D.  188L  ^    < 

Under 
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Article  XX — Specipications  : 

! 
i 

I   L    At  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 

|{  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

III.     At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first 

Blst)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

r  m.     At  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on  the  fourteenth 

p4)  daj  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

I 

I 

i    Now,  I  take  this  position,  may  it  please  the  senate,  that  this  informs 

|v  absolutely  of  nothing.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  law,  both,  criminal  ana  civil,  that  time  in  a  pleading  is  imma- 
imal.  Theae  Managers  can  come  here  and  charge  us  with  being  intoxi* 
i^ted  on  the  bench  in  New  Ulm,  as  tliey  have  done,  on  the  second  day  of 
lAugust,  1879,  and  they  can  prove  it  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1881, 
h&d  there  is  no  remedy  for  us,  because  it  has  always  been  held  that  time 
|in  indictments,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pleadings,  is  immaterial ;  that  vari- 
iCnoe  as  to  time  is  an  immaterial  variance. 

I    Now,  the  Managers  come  before  you  themselves,  and  admit, — ^the 

idbainuan  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Hicks,  stated  himself  in  his 

[imning  argument  to  you  that  the  dates  were  not  correct,  at  least,  some 

[m  them  ;  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  correct,  as  I  shall  explain 

jliereafter.     Now,  they  come,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us  by 

[giTing  us  false  dates,  at  which  respondent  is  charged  to  have  been  intoxi- 

Ittted  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 

p log  us  off  the  track,  so  that  we  shall  find  out  nothing  about  it,  or  else 

I  they  come  in  here  inadvertently  and  bring  false  charges  against  us  as  to 

Hae  time.     And  they  are  excused  in  so  doing  by  the  law,  because  the  law 

»V8  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have  alleged  the  right  time 

or  not ;  they  can  prove  any  intoxication  at  any  date  during  the  official 

life  of  respondent  prior  to  the  finding  of  this  impeachment. 

Now,  what  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  definiteness  is  there  in  these 
new  articles,  or  in  the  specifications  they  have  introduced  under  them  in 
the  articles  as  they  stand,  with  the  specifications  attached  to  them,  than 
what  the  original  articles  already  furnished?  -We  know  absolutely  no 
Joore  about  it  than  we  did  before,  and  they  are  not  such  specifications  as 
the  Senate  required  them  to  give.  Now,  in  the  Page  case  it  is  true,  as  I 
consider,  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  precedent  was  laid  down,  that  the 
board  of  managers  had  the  right  to  bring  in  and  to  file  specifications  to 
the  charges  that  were  held  not  good  and  sufficient  in  themselves.  But 
in  that  case  the  managers,  at  least,  came  in  like  men,  and  pleaded  the 
fiwrts  like  lawyers;  pleaded  the  facts  in  their  specifications,  in  order  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
;  Senate  to  the  bill  uf  specifications  filed  and  served  in  the  Page  case,  so  as 
to  show  you  the  difference.  I  will  not  read  all  of  those  Bj)ecifications, 
because  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  tenor.  They  are 
all  equally  full.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  of  them,  be- 
cause that  shows  to  you  that  the  managers  at  that  time  understood  what 
the  Senate  said  to  them  when  it  ordered  them  to  file  specifications. 
They  understood  what  the  Senate  meant — that  they  should  charge  facts, 
occasions,  and  circumstances,  that  would  inform  the  respondent,  and  they 
complied  with  that  order;  not  as  in  this  case,  where  they  have  failed  en- 
tirely to  do  it,  purposely  or  otherwise. 
I^ow,  the  first  specification  furnished  in  that  case  was  as  follows; 
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''At  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  in  the  monti 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877,  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,  for  ill 
purpose  of  insulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  Mclntyre,  county  auditor  4| 
said  Mower  county,  falsely  and  maliciously  instructed  the  grand  jur)-  of  safdcdOA 
tf ,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  said  county  auditor  had  permatted  a  bMi 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  his  office,  and  that  such  condnct  on  tihjf 
part  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  hif  lily  reprehensible,  and  amouotd 
to  misbehavior  in  office  on  the  part  of  such  aiiditor,  within  the  penal  statutes  0 
this  State." 

i 

Then  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  shows  the  particular  fifed 
that  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  French,  the  ooui]|| 
attorney  of  that  county.  It  gives  the  times  and  the  particular  circumstaaj 
ces.  Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remember,  to  whid 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  was  an  article  that  charged  the  respod 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  his  term  towards  tM 
officers  of  his  court  and.  other  citizens  of  Mower  county,  with  a  haihit  m 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.  And  under  that  article  theaj 
specifications  were  put  in.  I 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the  mani 
acers  in  this  c«u?e,  i^-hat  would  have  been  the  result?  They  would  sira^ 
ply  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  county  of  Mower  tfai 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclntyre;  that,  at  such  and  sudk 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oj)pres8ed  and  insulted  Mr.  La&yetti 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  been  the  course  the  managers  in  this 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  iu  that  case 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyers  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the 
sions;  not  dates  and  places  simply,  of  the  alleged  oppression  or  tJii 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  occasions,  the  mea 
that  he  harrassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it,  so  thai 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  cbaxgcd 
with. 

Now,  that  you  shall  not  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read  tQ 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  Criminal  Evidence,  to  show  you  thil 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  define<l  by  the  books,  namely,  thi4 
an  allegation  of  time  in  the  indictment  is  immaterial.  And  if  it  is  aa 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  man  tain  and  say,  without  fsfll 
of  contradiction,  that  tne  rule  applies  with  equal  force  in  civil  cases,  M 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  (^i<m  criminal  proceeding,  we  aii 
more  particularly  governed  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law,iA- 
though  in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  because  they  are  both  oi 
the  same  effect.  1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  from  Wharton's  Law  of  Crio^ 
inal  Endence: 

The  time  of  the  commissRion  of  an  offense  laid  in  the  indictment  is  oT«liiMi1ly 
not  materia],  and  does  not  contine  the  proofs  within  the  limits  of  thHt  pericMl ;  tfci 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  by  proof  of  the  «ffense  on  any  day  Anterior  !•  tkS 
finding. 

If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  tiiat  the 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  differenoe  what  tiaia 
you  charge  the  crime  to  have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  conie,  a( 
coxirse,  within  the  statutes  of  limitations.  If  the  offense  has  hem 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  yeafB  prior  ^ 
the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  sliown  by  the  proof  \fi 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  three  years  prior 
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tiie  date  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  of  Qoi^r^e  the  statute  of  liBaJr 
ODft  would  come  in  ;  because  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  W4»$ 
in  the  indictment,  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts  wer^, 
they  appeared  in  the  proof.  But  in  all  cases  within  the  time  within 
ich  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 
r  indictment  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (lifFerent  day,  and  this  has 
dose  repeatedly  in  this  country.  I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 
doe  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 
,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed- on  the  17th  day 
May.  I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  wheve 
claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 
to  prove  an  alibi^  but  when  I  came  into  court  I  found  that  the 
tion,  perhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
alleged  the  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
oi  May  the  alleged  crime  had  been  committed.  Now  that 
was  held  perfectly  good  and  it  would  be  in  any  ca^.  It  has  been 
all  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good  ; 
tuxke  is  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf- 
ient  if  pou  p»o ve  it  at  any  time,  no  matter  what  time  you  may  have  aV 

it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictiiieat. 
I  woold  further  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

When  It  Is  of  the  essence  of  aa  offense  that  it  should  have  been  committed  in 
kicular  time  of  the  day,  (e.  g.,  in  burglary,)  the  allegation  to  this  effect  in  the 
iclmeot  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  though  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  Ije 
the  day  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

Now,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
i^'  but,' in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  night  time, — 
xn  it  ia  necessary  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you  only 
►ve  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
>u  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
\he  ictdictment. 

lllThether  theallegtuinn  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  is  sustained  is  for  the  jury. 

distinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  that  it 

c«Hnmitted  on  Sunday,    In  such  case  the  offense  must  be  proved  to  have  beeo 

kilted  on  Sunday.    But  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  before  the  finding  of  the 

and  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.     The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
jry  forcibly  in  Ist  Archbold's  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 


The  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
have  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
rurred  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictnient. 

Aftd  he  cites  upon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions,  Cow- 
l's Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.    In 
t,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  managers  will  not,  dare 
and  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  id  imma* 
in  criminal  matters. 
You  can  understand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  thesQ 
lifferent  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  g^viiig  U3  thosp 
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what  I  have  to  say,  to  narrow  myself  down  to  a  single  point  in  this 
ter,  and  that  is  that  no  evidence  can  be  introduced  under  this  amei 
ed  article,   because  the  respondent  cannot  be  tried  upon  it  under 
constitution  at  this  time. 

We  have  a  peculiar  provision  in  our  constitution  applicable  to 
subject.  It  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen.  I  spent  some  little  time 
Saturday  (which  I  had  at  my  command)  in  looking  through  the 
stitutions  of  the  several  states  in  this  Union  both  East  and  West 
time  did  not  permit  me  to  look  through  them  all,  but  so  far  as  I  exi 
ined  the  mthere  is  no  such  provision  in  any  other  constitution  and  the]| 
fore  we  must  conclude  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  introduced  tl 
clause,  ex  industrial  for  the  careful  protection  of  the  rights  of  pel 
who  might  be  charged  by  impeachment.  Now,  I  desire  in  trie 
place,  before  I  read  this  article  to  you,  to  say  that,  for  the  purpose  | 
what  I  am  about  to  say, — not  generally, — (because  this  wiU  be  coni 
verted,  and  is  controverted  by  us,)  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  argumi 
that  I  am  now  about  to  present  to  you  (which  will  be  very  brieO  I  s' 
admit  that  you  had  the  power  to  amend  this  article  seventeen  as  y( 
did  at  the  session  of  this  sixteenth  of  December.  That  is,  I  shall  adi 
that  the  amendment  has  been  made,  and  consequently  that  arti< 
seventeen  now  stands  as  it  is  amended  by  those  eight  or  nine  specific 
tions. 

It  is  of  course  not  the  same  article  with  those  amendments  as  it 
originally.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  amending  it. 
is  now  an  amended  article.  It  was  not  sufficient,  in  the  first  instant 
as  you  decided,  and  you  permitted  the  parties  to  make  specifications! 
they  should  so  wish.  They  have  made  them,  and  article  seventeen  n/ 
stands  before  you  as  amended.  Now,  a  copy  of  that  article,  as  amend( 
was  served  on  the  respondent  in  this  case,  on  the  6th  day  of  January 
on  the  10th  day  of  January  this  case  was  set  for  trial,  and  upon  that  d 
the  trial  commenced. 

Now,  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  which  is  appj 
cable  to  this  question,  and  which  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen, 
in  this  way  :     "  No  person  shall  be  tried  on  impeachment  before 
shall  have  been  served  -with  a  copy  thereof  at  least  twenty  days  pre^ 
ous  to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

As  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  I  am  unable  to  find  that  provision 
any  other  constitution  of  any  State  of  this  Union,  so  far  as  I  have  c. 
amined.     I  have  looked  at  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  ConnecJ 
cut  and  Massachusetts,  and  of  some  other  eastern  states  ;  Califoi 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  some  other  western  states,  during 
brief  time  that  I  had  to  make  the  examination,  and  no  such  provisii 
exists  in  the  constitutions  of  any  of  these  states. 

Now  this  is  unusually  explicit  and  clear.     •*  No  person  shall  be  trii 
on  impeachment  before  he  shall  have  been  served  with  a  copy  thei 
at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

Now,  I  understand  that  to  be  jurisdictional,  and  not  only  do  I  und< 
stand  it  to  be  jurisdictional,  but  I  also  understand  the  learned  mam 
to  claim  here  the  same  thing  at  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  this  coi 
I  don't  suppose  anything  else  can  be  claimed.     You  remember,  I 
sume,  what  they  said  to  you  at  the  time  that  it  was  proposed  to  pro]| 
the  service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  have  the  record  show 
service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  twenty  days  prior  to  the  1 
day  of  December — the  time  when  this  court  met. 
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I     Now,  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  this  is  not  only  jurisdictional,  but 
I  being  a  criminal  case,  it  is  something  even  which  the  respondent  cannot 
.  waive.     I  understood  that  to  be  the  position  of  the  learned  managers 
here, — that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  could  not  be  waived  even 
by  the  respondent.     That  you  absolutely  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
I  case  until  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  have  been  served  at 
least  twenty  days  before  the  day  set  for  trial.     The  reason  of  that  is  suf- 
LficientJy  obvious.     It  was  thought  by  the  framere  of  the  constitution 
that  that  was  a  proper  provision  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  might 
be  impeached,  and  it  certainly  is.     It  is  an  improvement  on  those  con- 
stitutions from  which  it  has  been  omitted. 

Now,  the  argument,  of  course,  must  be  very  short,  so  far  as  this  point 
'  ffi  concerned,  because  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  provision  of  this 
'  eonstitution  is  imperative — ^that  you  cannot  try  a  respondent  upon  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  unless  you  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  those  articles 
:"tt  leaf«t  twenty  days  befoi*e  the  day  you  set  to  try  him  upon  them.  This 
'  article  seventeen,  as  it  now  stands  amended,  as  well  as  article  twenty,  as 
amended,  were  served  for  the  first  time  on  the  respondent  on  the  sixth 
day  of  January, — four  days  before  the  tenth  day  of  January,  which  was 
the  day  set  for  trial. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  this  court  that 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  respondent  here,  so  far  as  these  two 
amended  articles  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  a  copy  of  them  was 
not  served  upon  him  twenty  days  before  the  day  which  you  set  for  trial. 
Now,  the  observance  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution  is  of  a  great 
deal  more  consequence  than  the  trial  of  this  respondent  on  this  or  that 
article  can  possibly  be.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  question 
in  your  minds  for  a  single  moment  about  the  necessity  of  sustaining  this 
objection. 

Now,  you  understand  that  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  I  am 
conceding,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that  you  have  entire  power 
to  allow  the  amendments  to  the  articles  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  have  presented.  And  not  only  that,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  argument.  I  will  allow  that  you  may  permit  new  articles  to  be 
introduced.  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however;  I  think 
quite  the  reverse.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  point  of  fact  any  articles  of 
amendment,  or  any  new  articles,  can  be  constitutionally  and  properly 
introdued  after  the  House  of  Representatives  has  adjourned.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  the  point  which  I  am  now  making  to  you,  I  will  con- 
cede that  you  have  this  power, — ^that  you  have  the  power  to  allow  as 
many  specifications  as  you  see  fit, — and  as  many  new  articles  as  you 
see  fit.  If  you  have  you  have  got  to  exercise  your  power  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  th6  constitution  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe 
upon  its  positive  provisions.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  objections  which 
I  uree  upon  you  is  not  that  you  have  not  the  power  to  make  those 
specifications,— to  allow  those  amendments;  I  acknowlede  that  you  have 
the*  power  and  that  you  have  exercised  it;  and  that  the  articles  now 
stand  before  you  as  amended,  but  I  say  that  you  cannot  call  upon 
this  respondent  to  answer  those  articles  ;  you  cannot  try  him  upon 
them,  and  consequently  cannot  hear  any  evidence  under  them,  for  the 
mere  reason  that  you  served  a  copy  upon  him  only  four  days  before 
the  day  you  set  for  the  trial  of  this  case. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  understand  the  counsel  simply  admits  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument. 
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Mr.  Allis.  Simply  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Arctander  wiD 
be  heard  further.  I  shnply  want  to  say  that  if  you  have  ail  the  authori- 
ties that  the  managers  can  claim  for  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  in- 
troduce as  many  new  articles  and  as  many  new  amendments  as  you 
please,  yet  you  have  to  so  exercise  that  power  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the 
constitution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  the  defendant  in  this  case.  You  cannot  try  him, 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  so  far  as  these  amended  articles  are 
concerned,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  unless  he  is  served  with  a  copy  of  them 
at  least  twenty  davs  before  the  dav  set  for  trial,  and  thcv  were  only  served 
Upon  him  four  days  before  the  trial. 

Mr.  AR(rrANDER.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  regret  that  counsel  for 
the  respondent  have  not  had  more  time  than  we  have  had  to  give  this 
subject  the  thorough  examination  it  deserves.  We  were  of  the  belief  at 
the  time  it  was  first  suggested  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Fillmore 
county  that  we  might  probably  be  prepared  to  bring  this  question  up 
to-dav,  that  we  should  have  access  totlio  library  on  the  Lord's  dav;  hut 
we  found  that  the  statute  was  so  rigidly  enforced  that  it  was  not  possi- 
l)le  to  get  in,  even  by  artifice,  and,  consecjuently,  all  tlie  time  that  has 
been  allowed  to  us  were  a  few  houi*s  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  grace  of 
the  librarian,  when  reallv,  under  the  rules,  the  librarv  should  have  been 
closed,  and  a  few  hours  this  morning. 

You  will  notice,  Senatoi*s,  that  there  are  numerous  objections  interjxjs- 
ed  by  us  to  this  article.  Thcv  were  raised  l>y  our  answer;  we  did  not 
desire  to  waive  them;  those  of  them  that  were  covered  by  the  demurrer 
as  well  as  those  that  were  not.  We  desired  to  save,  those  points,  be 
cause  we  considered  them,  not  only  imjxn-tant  to  the  respondent  in  sav- 
ing him  expense  and  tri)uble,  but  also  imiK)rtant  to  the  State  so  far  as 
saving  of  expense  i?^  concerned,  and  important  to  Senators  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  valuable  time  which  would  l)e  consumed  unnecessarily  bv 
taking  uj)  these  specifications  and  going  into  the  matter  with  the  same 
effect,  really,  as  if  there  had  been  so  many  new  articles  of  impeachment 
introduced. 

Our  fii-st  point  is,  that  the  article  as  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  and  that  it  does  not  infomi  us  of  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  us.  1  think  that  the  Senate  has  already  \\y- 
tualiy  ruled  upon  that  point,  and  ruled  in  our  favor.  Is  it  true  that  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  point  lis  to  the  uncertainty  or  indefinitness 
of  the  article,  can  be  raised  by  demurrer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  mv- 
self,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  demurrer;  that  demurrer  on  thai 
ground  would  not  lie;  and  that  it  only  could  c^mie  in  as  a  collateral 
nnitter  upon  an  argument  upon  the  demurrer. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  Senate  having  overruled  the  other  legal  obje<- 
tions  to  the  other  articles  set  up  l)v  the  demurrer,  viz.,  that  the  articles 
did  not  accuse  us  of  im})eachable  crimes  and  mis<lemeanors,  nor  of  cor- 
rupt conduct  in  office,  it  follows,  a.<  a  matter  of  conclusion,  that  when 
the  senate  said:  *^Vlthough  we  overrule  the  demurrer  to  the  seventeenth 
and  twentieth  articles,  vet  we  find  that  thcv  are  not  in  a  condition  tv 
warrant  this  senate  to  call  upon  the  respondent  to  advance  proof  against 
them,"  that  this  theorv  of  indeliniteness  and  uncertaintv  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  senators  upon  the  decision  of  that  demuiTcr,  and  that  that 
instigated  them  to  take  the  course  they  took,  namely,  to  refuse  to  remvc 
evidence  under  them  unless  specifications  were  furnished,  I  take  is  \'ery 
plain.     I  say,  then,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted,  under  the  circumstances, 
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and  under  the  rulings  of  the  Senate  heretofore  made,  that  the  Senate  are 
with  us  upon  that  point,  and  that  they  find,  and  have  found,  that  the 
article,  as  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefinite  and  too  uncertain  to  call 
upon  us  for  an  answer;  T  mean  as  it  stood  before  it  was  amended  by  this 
specification. 

NW,  it  might  not,  under  those  circumstances,  be  necessary  or  of  any 
avail  to  call  the  attention  of  Senatoi*s  to  authorities  or  j)recedents  u])on 
that  subject-matter,  but  iis  we  claim,  as  you  will  notice,  Senatoi's,  in  our 
I  objections,  that  the  article  is  not  any  better  with  the  specifications  than 
,  without  them, — that  the  article  is  just  as  indefinite  and  uncertain  with 
the  specifications  as  without  them, — it  will  prol)ably  not  be  considered 
out  of  the  wav  for  me  to  read,  for  the  instruction  of  Senators,  what  other 
courts,  similar  to  the  court  that  now^  has  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion, hsixe  held  upon  articles  of  this  kind. 

I  desire  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  trial  of  Horace  G. 
Prindle  by  the  New  York  Senate,  and  shall  read  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
clings  upon  that  trial,  because  1  tliiiik  it  is  c«ilcul«ated  to  throw'  some 
light  upon  tlic  subject  now  before  us. 

It  seems  that  tliis  question  arose  upon  the  putting  of  a  (question  by 
one  of  the  managers  to  a  witness  upon  the  stand,  and  the  same  point  was 
raised  in  that  case  upon  that  objection  that  is  now  raised  here  upon  the 
articles,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  article,  that  it  is  not  suffiiaently 
definite  and  certjiin. 

I  read  from  pjige  3o2  of  Judge  Prindle's  trial.  The  ([uestion  w^as 
susked  l)y  one  of  the  managers,  as  follows: 

Q.    You  were  also  tlie  executor  of  the  estate  of  Keuben  Sears,  were  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mygatt.     Any  specifications  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No  particular  specilications;  we  have  a  general  charge  which  covers 
all  fees  which  are  illegal  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  re- 
spondent the  1st  of  January,  1864;  I  suppose  that  if,  under  these  general  charges, 
we  are  able  to  prove  olhor  cases  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

You  understand.  Senators,  that  this  prosecution  was  for  charging  il- 
legal fees.  Most  of  the  charges  at  least, — I  think  almost  all  of  them, — 
were  for  charging  illegal  fees,  in  other  \vords  extortion.     I  proceed: 

Mr.  Mygatt.  We  cntvr  the  objection  that  there  can  be  no  proof  of  any  charge 
vp  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  and  answering  to. 

The  President.     Will  the  prosecution  present  the  charge? 

Mr.  Stanton.     Yes,  sir. 

-Mr.  E.  n.  PmNDiJi:.  ('ertainly  no  court  would  hear  evidence  against  a  man  un- 
ices therc^  was  a  charge.  You  cannot  charge  a  man  with  larceny  without  saying 
when  and  where  and  under  what  circumstances  the  crime  was  committed. 

Senator  Perky.     Under  what  speciftcation  do  you  offer  it  t 

Mr.  St.vnton.     Fifty-first. 

Senator  Benedici'.  Do  you  offer  to  show,  under  that  charge,  that  he  has  recived 
illegal  fees  in  a  certain  case — in  the  Sears  ca.se? 

3ir.  Stanton.    That  was  the  explanation,  sir. 

3Ir.  E.  H.  Piwndle.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  about  one  hundred  witnesses 
have  been  subpKcnaed  with  reference  to  charges  that  are  not  specified,  coming  un- 
der «uch  general  charges  jis  this  one  now  offered. 

The  President.  The  prosecution  will  state  under  what  specific  charge  they 
propose  to  prove  this. 

Mr.  8T.VNTON.  Fifty-first.  I  will  state  that  1  am  perfectly  correct  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  this  Sears  case.  Possible'  it  may  come  under  the  12th  chargi? 
instead  of  the  51st;  one  or  the  other  will  embrace  this  case.  I  will  read  the  charges. 
Fiist^  the  twelfth  charge,  which  reads: 
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"That  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  the  coimtj 
court  of  Chenango  county,  at  the  town  of  Norwich  in  the  said  county,  during  tM 
year^  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870  and  1871,  having  one  George  W.Rea  as  a  clerk  intheofliett; 
of  said  surrogate,  and  occupying  a  table  in  the  said  office,  and  performing  the  diitifl|| 
of  a  clerk  for  the  said  Horace  G.  Prindle  as  such  surrogate,  unmindful  of  the  dutjesj 
of  his  ofhce  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws; 
of  said  State,  did  unlawfully,  knowingly  and  corruptly,  and  in  many  and  varioos^ 
proceedings  and  actions  pending  before  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  allow« 
permit  and  encourage  the  said  George  W.  Rea  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor at  law  before  him,  the  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  in  the  matter  afore- i 
said,  and  in  numerous  instances  did  demand,  receive  and  extort  from  the  parties  to! 
the  proceedings  aforesaid  employing  said  Rea,  fees  for  the  said  Rea,  charged  by  the 
said  Rea  for  his  services  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  actions  and 
proceedings  aforesaid. 

The  Slst  charge  reads ; 

**  That  the  said  ,  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate, 
of  said  county  of  Chenango,  at  the  silid  town  of  Norwich,  in  said  county,  and  at 
various  and  numerous  times  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1860, 
1870  and  1871,  the  particular  time  or  times  being  unknown,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  has  wilfully,  unlaw- 
fully,  and  corruptly  charged  and  received  fees  and  compensation  other  than  sndi 
as  aVe  provided  by  law,  for  official  services  performed  by  him  as  such  county  judge 
and  surrogate. " 

The  Presidbnt.     Senators,  the  question  now  will  be — 

Mr  Glovek.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  the  evidence.  The  respondent  has  been  arraigned  here  in  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  a  quasi- criminal  proceeding,  for  tho  consequences  to  him  are 
of  a  criminal  natture,  and  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  none  of  these  specifications  could  a  party  be  charged  in  court,  or  that  an 
indictment  of  a  character  so  general,  giving  no  statements  as  to  when  and  wheic^ 
so  he  might  subpoena  witnesses  to  meet  the  accusation,  could  be  sustained  ta 
court.  The  question  arises,  can  the  respondent,  with  these  consequences  to  come 
upon  him,  be  arraigned  and  tried  upon  general  charges;  charges  so  Very  geneial 
in  their  nature  as  these,  and  the  prosecution  permitted  to  run  through  the  entire 
county  of  Chenango,  in  a  matter  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what 
they  claim,  aud  prepare  their  case  and  have  us  in  a  situation  so  that  we  must  be 
entirely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves.  These  charges  do  not  specify  anything, 
except  that  general  recital.  My  associate  here  says  that  he  understands  there  are  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  subpoened.  Your  sergeant-at-arms  informed  me  yeater- 
terday  that  he  had  previously  subpoenaed  thirty  witnesses,  and  that  since  tLe  last 
adjournment  he  had  received  subpoenaes  for  over  seventv  more.  We  lupposcd 
when  the  list  was  called  here  on  Friday  last,  that  we  had  heard  their  list  of  wit* 
nesses.  and  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the  number  and  names  of  tlie  witnesses 
who  were  to  be  examined  in  the  case,  and  we  therefore  made  our  arrangements  9i^ 
cordingly.  Certainly  we  can  make  no  preparation  for  a  defense  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend  charges  so  very  general  as  those. 

* 'Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Mr.  Glover,  have  you  the  answer  here? 

**Mr.  GiiOVKR.  I  have  not,  unless  it  is  in  the  book;  (looking  at  the  book,)  it  h 
not  here,  sir. 

'/Senator  D.  P.  Wood.    Does  the  answer  take  any  note  ? 

"Mr.  Glovbu.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  the  answer.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it,  except  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  what  it  was. 

^^W  ^1^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Senator  {Benedict.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  scattered  along 
through  these  charges  a  good  deal  of  opportunity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  such 
testimony;  and  if  it  be  true  there  have  been  so  many  witnesses  subpoenaed,  why 
this  becomes  a  pretty  important  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider,  and  I  shonU 
think  it  would  require  some  little  consideration  before  we  should  decide  either 
way.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the  question,  whether  we 
will,  under  those  general  charges,  hear  testimony  or  not.  I  move  we  go  into  pri* 
vite  consultation. 
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'  Senator  Woodrn.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere,  nor  snggest  any 
I  interference,  with  any  method  which  the  prosecution  have  in  their  mind  In  refer- 
\mct  to  this  investigation,  but  here  we  have  before  us  some  54  charges.  I  submit 
[^  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  whether  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  on  and 
jatteaipt  to  establish  the  specific  charges  that  arc  presented  and  contained  in  the 
I  Specification. 

I  Senator  Bowen.  We  might  as  well  pass  upon  this  matter  now. 
I  Senator  Wooden.  We  can  spend  all  summer's  time  (at  least  I  can  imagine 
[low  we  can)  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer  at  three  dollars 
jlday,  (however,  that  don't  make  any  difference,  whether  $3  or  $300)  when,  per- 
[k#s,  an  investigation  of  half  a  dozen  charges  would  answer  the  whole  purpose. 
iPcr  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  spending  a  month  here  examining  fifty  or 
I  a  hundred  charges,  when,  perhaps,  a  half  a  dozen  will  have  satisfied  investigation* 

I  desire  further  to  read  only  what  the  Senate  resolved  in  the  matter. 
I  have  read  this  much  to  show  you  that  the  exact  point  was  raised  as  to 
the  generality  of  the  charges,  that  the  charge  was  too  general,  to  inde- 
!  finite  and  to  uncertain,  and  did  not  give  the  respondent  the  right  that  he 
bad  to  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
bim. 

;  The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution  :  * 'Resolved,  That  the  objection 
':  to  the  offer  of  the  prosecution  be  sustained,  for  the  leason  that  the  charge  propo- 
:«d  to  be  proved  against  the  respondent  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  specific 
idiargea  to  the  Senate  transmitted  to  this  Senate  by  the  Qovernor.'' 

[ 

The  only  other  case  in  which  we  find  that  the  managers  have  drawn 
to  caielessly  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  respondent  saw  fit  to 
:  object  to  them,  was  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner  of 
i  New  York,  who  waa  proceeded  against  in  the  year  1869.  I  will  read  the 
I  particular  article  that  was  objected  to.  That  also  came  up  in  the  form 
of  an  objection. 

The  article  objected  to  is  as  follows: 

;  That  the  said  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  Board 
'  of  Csnal  Commissioners,  and  contracting  board,  did,  at  divers  times,  during  the 
jun  1866  and  1867  wrongfully,  corruptly  and  unlawfully  and  with  the  intention 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State,  let  large  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  repairs  of 
I  aaid  canal  so  under  his  charee,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  the  repairs 
it  aforesaid  to  various  and  Givers  persons  and  parties  at  rates  and  prices  for  the 
Woiks  and  repairs  to  be  performed,  exorbitant  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State 
iad  did  unlawfully  and  corruptly  let  said  contracts  to  personal  favorites,  with  the 
▼iew  and  intention  of  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  said  contracts  and 
did  80  let  and  award  said  contracts  to  said  parties,  and  execute  said  contracts  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  without  having  advertised  and  given  the  natice  required  by 
law  to  be  given  and  made  prior  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  said 
tt&al.  That  by  reason  thereof  the  State  was  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
tbe  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  con* 
tempt  of  their  laws  and  authority. 

To  this  article  the  respondent  interposed  the  following  motion  or 
objection : 

The  respondent,  by  his  counsel,  moves  that  the  fourth  article  of  impeachment 
exhibited  against  him  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  therein  alleged 
vbich  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  and  because  those  acts  which  constitute 
SBch,  alleged  ofiScial  misconduct  are  not  set  forth  with  suflScient  certainty  and 
pttfAAon  to  enable  the  court  and  the  accused  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent 
of  tbe  offense  charged  and  to  prepare  for  the  trial  thereof. 
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Upon  this  motion,   Mr:   Smith,  th«  cdUBsel  fer  t&e  respondsent^  mtiilflj 

the  following  remark  :  ^ 

I  aseume,  Mr.  President,  that  tliis  respondent,  like  every  other  person  ^l^oM 
accused  of  a  wrong,  is  entitled,   under  the  constitution  and  by  the  laws, — and  bjp 
that  innate  sense  of  justice  by  which  every  one  is  or  should  be  actuated  to  knon^ 
what  is  the  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  other  impeachable  offense,  with  whi<^| 
he  is  charged,  and  to  have  it  stated  before  the  court  to  him  what  act  of  bis  isahj 
]ege.d  to  have  been  such  a  vidation  of  his  official  duty,  or  wha.t  he  was  required  t^j 
do  which  he  has  omitted,  that  is  believed  to  demand  that  this  august  and  iDipopij 
ing  court  should  be  called  to  pass  before  it.     And,  sir,  I  am  now  disappointed  tmli 
the  chosen  counsel  of  the  chosen  Representative  (or.  as  thcv  call   themselves,  is 
the  official  communications  to  the  Assembly,   the   ''Grand  Inquest  of  the  Slate.^l 
should  insist  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  law  in  reference  to   the  charges  of  higfa 
erimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are  impeachable,  that  the  respond«Dt  is  not  entitled 
to  insist  that  the  pretended  facts  clvirged  H.&*ain»t  him  should  be  stated  ;  \ht^  ak| 
though  a  man  <rhargcfl  with  stealing  tt  loaf  of  bread  is  entitled  to  have  the  accusal 
tion  stated  with  such  minuteness  as  to  time,  place,  etc..  that  he  may  know  exactljr 
what  act  is  charged  upon  him  as  criminal,  before  he  is  put  upon  his  trial ;  yet  ow- 
ing* to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  law  here,  some  peculiar  provision  as  to  tlieo^ 
ganization  of  this  court,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  court  to  require   those,  poi^ 
sons  who  accuse  him  to  state  on  paper  the  act  which   they  allege  was  wrong, 
the  act  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  which  he  should  have  doae,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  prepare  his  answer  and  under  it  bring  his  witnesses  here  to  vindic^^te  biro&ell 
from  this  charge. 

Mr.  Smith  further  savs: 

Of  course  the  legal  purpose  of  this  article  would  be  to  ii>fovin  the  respoodaiftt  o& 
the  accusation  made  against  him,  with  a  view^  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  him  to 
know  what  prcparati4)n  is  essential  on  his  part  to  1  e  made  to  present  the  qu<'Stio9 
for  trial ;  with  a  view  in  the  second  place,  to  enable  the  court  to  know  what  the 
precise  question  is  that  the  parties  accusing  desire  to  present,  and  on  which  they  art 
to  give  judgment;  and  with  a  view,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  a  record  of  t^ 
proceedings  of  the  court  to  the  end  to  that,  in  all  future  time,  it  may  appear  upon 
what  ac^sation  and  for  what  thing  the  respondent  has  been  accused  and  tried. 

On  page  161  of  the  same  book,  we  find,  after  an  extended  ai^uiaaenl, 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  motion  to  quash  that  aiiide, 
not  with  leave  to  file  specifications,  but  absolutely  quashing  it ;  and  m 
find  that  that  ruling  was  made  by  the  significant  vote  of  eighteen  to 
four,  and  that  apiong  those  that  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  re- 
spondent to  quash  the  article,  were  not  less  than  seven  of  Hie  cagtt 
judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  sat  in  that  case.  Now,  1 
maintain,  Senators,  that  these  two  cases  are  the  only  cases  that  yon  can 
find  in  the  books  anywhere  where  the  managers  of  the  house  or  asseov 
bly  have  not  pleaded  like  lawyers ;  have  not  pleaded  facts,  have  not 
pleaded  those  facts  definitely,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  the  respond- 
ent  could  know  just  exactly  what  he  was  charged  with,  so  that  he  conld 
go  and  examine  as  to  certain  facta,  as  to  the  time  they  occurred,  the 
particular  occasions  upon  which  they  occurred,  and  investigate  tiiem, 
and  prepare  himself  for  trial. 

.  I  take  it,  and  I  wilL  come  to  that  hereaftjer,  that  there  was  no  right  in 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  right  in  the  Senate,  nor  any  authority,  to 
authorize  the  Board  of  Managers  to  file  specifications  to  this  article  17  or 
to  article  20,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  ex  Goram^judice ;  thataS 
these  specifications  can  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  mu&^  and  should  bt ; 
overlooked  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting, 
as  the  learned  counsel  that  spoke  before  me  admitted,  that  there  existed 
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a  x^;fat,  (and  1  Awk  I  can  show  y<yu  clearly  JsiereafW  that  thence 

did  eadst  any  such  right,)  but  admitting,  for  the  sake  af  argument, 

kUnt  there  was  such  a  right  to  present  the  epecifioations  which  the. senate 

and  a^thorixed  the  Managers  to  file  and  serve  upon  the  respond- 

3iDt^  I  claim  that  you  will  find  that  the  pretended  specifications  they 

~  upon  us  were  fto  specifications  at  all,  that  they  inform  us  no  more 

\mt  the  YiatuTe  or  oause  of  the  accusation  against  us  than  the  article  itself 

;did,  or  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  help  us  to  discover  what  is  chained 

QB,  or  to  prepare  against  the  charges  that  are  brought  ^bgainst  us. 

I  take  it  lor  granted  th^  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Prindle  case  and 

Ifae  Dean  case  are  correct,  and  are  good  law  in  this  State.     I  take  it  for 

Iptanted,  I  say,  because  tlie  constitution  upon  which  the  judges  of  the 

coart  oif  appeals  of  New  York,  together  with  a  majority  of  the  senate., 

iteciiled  that  niotioin  in  the  Dorn  case  is  identical  with  our  constitution 

>  %o  this  effect,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  informed  of  the 

nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  agaii^t  them.     That  is,  I  think,  the 

kngnage  of  our  constitution. 

Now,  it  was  remarked  here,  the  other  night,  that  this  is  not  a  criminal 
proBecutie^n  ;  that  this  eonstitiitional  provision  does  not  apply  in  cases 
I  ii  impeachment.  I  take  it  that  standing  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 
constitution  of  this  State, — ^taking  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  and  its 
fetter,  and  vou  can  never  sav  but  what  the  fraraers  of  our  constitution 
by  dieir  \'ery  language  and  words,  as  used  in  article  seven  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  denominated  impeachment  trials  as  criminal  prosecutions  ;  be- 
cauae  they  classed  them  with  prosecutions  for  crime.  And  article  six 
provides  that  "  in  all  cases  of  prosecutions  for  crime  the  accused  shall 
m  entitied  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac-cusation." 

Now,  I  say  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong — whether  I  be  right  or 
wrong  in  my  position — it  makes  no  diflference,  it  can  cut  no  figure  in 
this  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  highest  and  best  authorities  upon  im.- 
peachment  proceedings  tell  us  that  the  same  rule  applies. 

I  refer  to  Cushing's  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  On 
page  988,  section  2565,  speaking  of  articles  of  impeachment,  he  -says  : 
"The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the 
rtrict  form  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment ;  they  are  sometimes  quite 
general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to 
contain,  so  much  eertainty  as  to  enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  a 
{yroper  defense." 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  a  party  *'  upon  a  proper  defense?  "  It  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  those  articles  shall  be  so  explicit 
in  their  nature,  that  the  respondent  knows  exactly  what  they  charge  ; 
that  he  knows  exactlv  where  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
on  what  occasion  he  is  charged,  and  with  what ;  so  that  he  can  prepare 
his  defense  in  a  proper  manner;  so  that  he  can  examine  into  the  trans- 
action and  procure  his  witnesses  before  he  is  required  to  answer,  and 
before  he  is  required  to  stand  his  trial. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  under  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  impeach- 
ment trials,  and  under  your  decision  the  other  day,  that  article  seventeen 
kself  is  not  so  sufficiently  specific  and  definite  that  it  informs  us  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.  Now,  do  the  specificationB  improve 
the  article  any  ?  Do  they  inform  us  \vith  precision,  distinctness,  and 
deSniteDeBs  of  tbe  nature  and  eaiise  of  the  accusation  against  us  ?  Let 
US  see.  Article  seventeen  charges  this  respondent  with  being  intoxi- 
QBfted.    When  you  strip  it  of  afi  its  legal  verbiage,  it  charges  that  the 
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respondent  has  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties^ 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  at  a  great  number  of  times 
during  a  stated  interval, — ^a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  Now,  da 
these  specifications  inform  us  any  more  definitely  as  at  what  particular 
occasions  we  are  charged  with  having  been  so  intoxicated  in  the  dischaiM 
of  our  official  duties?  What  are  these  specifications?  The  Sen^i 
ordered  the  managers  to  furnish  us  specifications  ;  they  did  not  say  af ! 
to  time  and  place,  but  "specifications."  That  was  the  order.  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  it.  Senators.  On  page  63  of  the  Journal  for  Friday, 
December  the  16th,  you  will  find  it:  "  Ordered  that  the  demurrer  o^ 
respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  overruled,  but  that  th^i 
Board  of  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  and  are  hereby  required! 
to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  before  January  6th,  1882,  wim  spec^ca*\ 
ticma  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles.  Should  no  sucn  sped-i 
fications  be  furnished,  then,  and  in  that  case,  no  testimony  will  bei 
received  in  support  of  said  articles  seventeen  and  twenty."  i 

Now,  in  that  order  the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  authorized  to  brings 
forward  here  specifications  as  to  time  or  places  where  they  allege  drunk- 
enness has  taken  place.  I  say  that  whould  have  been  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  therefore  the  Senate  made  no  such  order,  but  the  Managers 
were  ordered  to  provide  "specifications."  And  what  is  meant  by  "sped* 
fications  ?  "  To  give  us  full  information  of  every  occasion,  so  that  wc^ 
from  that  information  and  from  that  specification,  could  gather  exactly 
what  was  charged  against  us,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  would  say  to  the  counsel  if  there  is  no  objection 
I  would  like  the  specifications  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander    I  will  read  them  now;  I  will  read  the  particular 
specification,  which  they  served  upon  us. 

Senator  Crooks.    What  is  daimed  to  be  the  specifications,  I  mean, 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  Arctander,  (reading): 

State  of  Minnesota. — ^  ;    In  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeaehmenl, 


In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  as  a  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Specifications  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  sliowing  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where  the  oflenaei 
charged  were  commited,  viz.  :  under, 

Article  XVII— SPKcnpiCATioNs : 

I.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh  (Tth)  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1878. 

II.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d)  day 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

III.  At  Redwood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  fifteenth 
(15)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

IV.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  July,  A.  D. 

looU. 

V.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
of  September,  1880. 

VI.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1880. 

VII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventeenth 
(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

VIII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d) 
dav  of  August,  A.  D.  1881. 

Under 
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Article  XX — Specifications  : 

L    At  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
pf  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

ill-     At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first 
plat)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

,111.     At  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on  the  fourteenth 
|M)  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

Now,  I  take  this  position,  may  it  please  the  senate,  that  this  informs 
88  absolutely  of  nothing.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  law,  botL  criminal  and  civil,  that  time  in  a  pleading  is  imma- 
lenal.  These  Managers  can  come  here  and  charge  us  with  being  intoxi- 
eated  on  the  bench  in  New  Ulm,  as  they  have  done,  on  the  second  day  of 
August,  1879,  and  they  can  prove  it  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1881, 
ind  there  is  no  remedy  for  us,  because  it  has  always  been  held  that  time 
in  indictments,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pleadings,  is  immaterial ;  that  vari- 
jince  as  to  time  is  an  immaterial  variance. 

Now,  the  Managers  come  before  you  themselves,  and  admit, — ^the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Hicks,  stated  himself  in  his 
iOpemng  argument  to  you  that  the  dates  were  not  correct,  at  least,  some 
of  them  ;  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  correct,  as  I  shall  explain 
Iiereafter.  Now,  they  come,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us  by 
giving  us  false  dates,  at  which  respondent  is  charged  to  have  been  intoxi- 
tated  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
XDg  us  off  the  track,  so  that  we  shall  find  out  nothing  about  it,  or  else 
Aey  come  in  here  inadvertently  and  bring  false  charges  against  us  as  to 
the  time.  And  they  are  excused  in  so  doing  by  the  law,  because  the  law 
fays  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have  alleged  the  right  time 
or  not  y  they  can  prove  any  intoxication  at  any  date  during  the  official 
Kfe  of  respondent  prior  to  the  finding  of  this  impeachment. 

Now,  what  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  definiteness  is  there  in  these 
new  articles,  or  in  the  specifications  they  have  introduced  under  them  in 
the  articles  as  they  stand,  with  the  specifications  attached  to  them,  than 
what  the  original  articles  already  furnished  ?  •  We  know  absolutely  no 
more  about  it  than  we  did  before,  and  they  are  not  such  specifications  as 
the  Senate  required  them  to  give.     Now,  in  the  Page  case  it  is  true,  as  I 
eonsider,  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  precedent  was  laid  down,  that  the 
I  hoard  of  managers  had  the  right  to  bring  in  and  to  file  specifications  to 
■  the  charges  that  were  held  not  good  and  sufficient  in  themselves.     But 
;  in  that  case  the  managers,  at  least,  came  in  like  men,  and  pleaded  the 
;  fccts  like  lawyers;  pleaded  the  facts  in  their  specifications,  in  order  that 
j  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.     I  call  the  attention  of  the 
I  Senate  to  the  bill  of  specifications  filed  and  served  in  the  Page  case,  so  as 
I  to  show  you  the  difference.     I  will  not  read  all   of  those  specifications, 
because  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  tenor.   They  are 
:  all  equally  full.     It  is  not  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  of  them,  be- 
cause that  shows  to  you  that  the  managers  at  that  time  understood  what 
:  the  Senate  said  to  them  when  it  ordered  them   to  file  specifications. 
They  understood  what  the  Senate  meant — ^that  they  should  charge  facts, 
;  occasions,  and  circumstances,  that  would  inform  the  respondent,  and  they 
complied  with  that  order;  not  as  in  this  case,  where  they  have  failed  en- 
tirely to  do  it,  purposely  or  otherwise. 
I     Now,  the  first  specification  furnished  in  that  case  was  as  follows; 
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<'At  the  genenl  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  in  the  monfc] 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877.  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,  for  tfei 
purpose  of  insulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  Mclntyre,  county  auditor  0 
said  Mower  county,  falsely  and  maliciously  instructed  the  grand  jury  of  said 
tf ,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  said  county  auditor  had  permitted  a 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  his  office,  and  that  such  condnct  on  ti|j 
p*rt  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  highly  reprehensible,  and  amounted 
to  misbehavior  in  office  on  the  part  of  such  auditor,  within  the  penal  atatutes  ^ 
this  State." 


Then  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  shows  the  tmrticular 
that  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  Frencn,  the  couatj 
attorney  of  that  county.  It  gives  the  times  and  tlie  particular  circumstan 
ces.  Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remember,  to  whid 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  was  an  article  that  charged  the  respoil 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  his  term  towards  tU 
officers  of  his  court  and  other  citizens  of  Mower  countv,  with  a  h&bit  4i 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.  And  under  that  articie  theoif 
specifications  were  put  in.  ' 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the  maa 
agers  in  this  case,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  They  would  sinif 
ply  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  county  of  Mower  tin 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclntyre;  that,  at  such  and  sucli 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oi)pressed  and  insulted  Mr.  La&yetti 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  l)een  the  course  the  managers  in  this 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  in  that  case 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyers  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the 
sions;  not  dates  and  places  simply,  of  the  alleged  oppresflion  or  thi 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  occasions,  the  mem 
that  he  harrassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it,  so  XYtaA 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  chacged 
with. 

Now,  that  you  shall  not  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read  to 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  Criminal  Evidence,  to  show  you  ibai 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  defined  by  the  bo(^s,  namely,  ihA 
an  allegation  of  time  in  the  indictment  is  immaterial.  And  if  it  is 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  mantain  and  say,  without 
of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  applies  with  equal  force  in  civil  cases,  Ml 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  qiKid  criminal  proceeding,  we  uc 
more  particularly  go\nerned  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law,  id- 
though  in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  because  they  are  both  d 
the  same  effect.  1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  from  Wharton's  Law  of  Crix9- 
inal  Endence: 

The  time  of  the  commisssion  of  an  offense  laid  in  the  indictment  is  onlliiftrfly 
not  material,  and  does  not  contine  the  proofs  within  the  limits  of  that  period  ;  tii 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  Dy  proof  of  the  «ffenee  on  any  di^  interior  te  tit 
finding. 

If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  tliat  the 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  time 
you  charge  the  crime  to  have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  come,  of 
course,  within  the  statutes  of  hmitations.  If  the  offense  has  been 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  yeaTB  prior  if 
the  nnding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  sliown  by  the  proof  0 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  three  years  prior 

i 
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Ae  deite  of  the  finding  of  the  indictiU'ent,  of  OOHroe  the  statute  of  Una- 
ons  would  come  in  ;  hecause  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  wa^ 
in  the  indictment,  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facte  wer^ 
ihey  appeared  in  the  proof.  But  in  all  cases  withiti  the  time  within 
eh  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 
r  indictment  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (Ufferent  day,  and  this  has 
done  repeatedly  in  this  country.  I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 
etioe  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 
,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed- on  the  17th  day 
May.  I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  where 
was  claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 
to  prove  an  alibis  but  when  I  came  into  court  I  found  that  the 
tion,  perhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
alleged  the  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
of  May  the  alleged  crime  had  been  committed.  Now  that 
was  held  perfectly  good  and  it  would  be  in  any  case.  It  has  been 
d  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good  ; 
time  16  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf- 
tjaeat  if  pou  pvove  it  at  any  time,  no  matter  what  time  you  may  have  aV 
kged  it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment. 
I  wottkl  furthet  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

W¥«D  it  18  af  the  •ssence  of  aa  offeDne  that  it  should  have  been  committed  ia 
Apartiicttlar  time  of  the  dny,  (e.  g.,  in  burglary,)  the  allegation  to  this  effect  io  the 
^p^kAiueat  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  though  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  l^e 
lot  the  day  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

Sow,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
,8iy  but,  in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  night  time, — 
.ften  it  is  necessary  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you  only 
prove  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
jou  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
tif  the  iAdictment. 

Whether  the  allegaiinn  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  is  sustained  is  for  the  jury, 
ifbeaame  distinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  that  it 
%«s  committed  on  Sunday.  In  such  case  the  offense  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
eDmmitted  on  Sunday.  Bnt  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  before  the  finding  of  the 
Wftnd  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
i»rv  forcibly  in  1st  Archbold'e  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 
S6SL 

The  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
to  have  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
burred  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictment. 

Ajftd  he  cites  upon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions,  Cow- 
en's  Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.  In 
fact,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
there  can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  manners  will  not,  dare 
lot,  and  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  is  imma- 
terial in  criminal  matters. 

•.  YoQ  ean  understand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  thesQ 
different  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  giving  U3  tboae 
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dates  constitutes  no  specifications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  us  oo) 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  diflferent  day.  How  then  are  9| 
any  more^preparetl  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  eflfect,  as  tl| 
original  article,  arid  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  tlii 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definifa 
information  by  giving  us  the  place?  They  have  given  the  place  hew 
— that  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  in  Brown  county, — that  it  was  in  Marshail 
in  Lyon  county,*— that  it  was  in  St.  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  thai 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  m 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before?  Not  at  all.  Why?  Becausi 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established  q 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  shov 
that  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  viij 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  tU 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crioM 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,bii| 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  witlh 
in  a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  bjr  a 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsey,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  having 
committed  murder,  in  the  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  ot 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  Firei 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  thgt 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  an 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  where 
it  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  ixi 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  the 
place  is  immaterial  if  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Ilf  it  had  been  alleged  that  it  wae 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  would  be  just  the  same.  The  Court  would 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  "  Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  and 
y6u  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  the 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough ;" 
and  it  would  be  the  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  with 
anv  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  an 
indictment  was  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  yoiir 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  greatest 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  that 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  in  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  it  li 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  timfl 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  is 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must  be  shown 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  misconduct  i 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because Uiat- 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;  you  are  the  Senate  of  the  State  | 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  far  as  the  boun*  | 
daries  of  the  State  go. 
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It  U  here  suflSeient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  olleme  most 
shown  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facts 
[Ten  in  eyidence  occurred  in  the  pariah  or  place  therein  alleged;  it  is  sufficient  to 
>Te  that  they  occurred  within  the  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  jurlsdic* 


And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 

16  case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 

m  committed  within  the  county,  because  tne  court  has  got  no  juris- 

iction  except,  as  I  said  before,  within  one  hundred  rods  of  the  Doun- 

ry  line  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 

ice  of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county   the  place  of  a 

)wn,  ^or  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.    So  that, 

leging  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 

unty   of  Brown,  the  county   of  Nicollet,  &c.,  does  not  make  it  any 

ore  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 

ment  if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 

the  dty  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they  in  such  a  case 

uld  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  so  in 

case  the  managers  could  prove  a  drunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 

er  they  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 

to  place. 

The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 
n  prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  alleged,  can  say  :  "  We  are  not 
und  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
at  these  acte  took  place  in  Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
lace.  We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
icle,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 
iicstitutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
nt  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 
n  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 
Duluth;  we  will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
tate  of  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 
"d,  you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oaths,  because  you  are  to  decide 
e  case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 
d  place  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im<- 
cnmant. 

Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice?     Nothing  at  all. 

eknew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 

inth  judicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 

ited  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 

ufle  the  allegation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 

eged  it  was  within  this  state.    But  we  knew  that  before.     We  know 

Mng  more  now  than  we  knew  before.     We  have  no  assurance  that  we 

honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.    And  we  will  be 

Len  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  as  much  unawares  by 

le  information  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 

koQe  ot  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certaintvof  time  and  place 

loes  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 

iminal  trials.     We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 

away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 

It  you  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 

id  that  there  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  you  beyond  the 
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what  I  have  to  say,  to  narrow  myself  down  to  a  single  point  in  this  mal 
ter,  and  that  is  that  no  evidence  can  be  introduced  under  this  amend 
ed  article,  because  the  respondent  cannot  be  tried  upon  it  under  til 
constitution  at  this  time. 

We  have  a  peculiar  provision  in  our  constitution  applicable  to  thi 
subject.  It  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen.  I  spent  some  little  time  a 
Saturday  (which  I  had  at  my  command)  in  looking  through  the  cob 
stitutions  of  the  several  stiites  in  this  Union  both  East  and  West;  m; 
time  did  not  permit  tne  to  look  through  them  all,  but  so  fiir  as  I  exam 
ined  the  mthere  is  no  such  provision  in  any  other  constitution  and  thezf 
fore  we  must  conclude  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  introduced  tW 
clause,  ex  industria,  for  the  careful  protectidn  of  the  rights  of  person 
Avho  might  be  charged  by  impeachment.  Now,  I  desire  in  tne  fiia 
place,  before  I  read  this  article  to  you,  to  say  that,  for  the  purpose  o 
what  I  am  about  to  say, — not  generally, — (because  this  will  be  contro 
verted,  and  is  controverted  by  us,)  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  argum^a 
that  I  am  now  about  to  present  to  you  (which  will  be  very  brief)  I  shal 
admit  that  you  had  the  power  to  amend  this  article  seventeen  as  yoi 
did  at  the  session  of  this  sixteenth  of  December.  That  is,  I  shall  admi 
that  the  amendment  has  been  made,  and  consequently  that  artidi 
seventeen  now  stands  as  it  is  amended  by  those  eight  or  nine  specifics 
tions. 

It  is  of  course  not  the  same  article  with  those  amendments  as  it  wa8 
originally.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  amending  it.  II 
is  now  an  amended  article.  It  was  not  sufficient,  in  the  first  instance; 
as  you  decided,  and  you  permitted  the  parties  to  make  specifications  ii 
they  should  so  wish.  They  have  made  them,  and  article  seventeen  now 
stands  before  you  as  amended.  Now,  a  copy  of  that  article,  as  amended, 
was  served  on  the  respondent  in  this  case,  on  the  6th  day  of  January  ; 
on  the  10th  day  of  January  this  case  was  set  for  trial,  and  upon  that  day 
the  trial  commenced. 

Now,  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  which  is  appli- 
cable to  this  question,  and  which  is  section  five  of  article  thirteen,  r^ds 
in  this  way  :  "  No  person  shall  be  tried  on  impeachment  before  he 
shall  have  been  served  with  a  copy  thereof  at  least  twenty  days  previ- 
ous to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

As  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  I  am  unable  to  find  that  provision  in 
any  other  constitution  of  any  State  of  this  Union,  so  far  as  I  have  ex- 
amined. I  have  looked  at  tnose  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  and  of  some  other  eastern  states  ;  California, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  some  other  western  states,  during  the 
brief  time  that  I  had  to  make  the  examination,  and  no  such  provision 
exists  in  the  constitutions  of  any  of  these  states. 

Now  this  is  unusually  explicit  and  clear.  *'  No  person  shall  be  tried 
on  impeachment  before  he  shall  have  been  served  with  a  copy  thereof, 
at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  day  set  for  trial." 

Now,  I  understand  that  to  be  jurisdictional,  and  not  only  do  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  jurisdictional,  but  I  also  understand  the  learned  managers 
to  claim  here  the  same  thing  at  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  this  court. 
T  don't  suppose  anything  else  can  be  claimed.  You  remember,  I  pre- 
sume, what  they  said  to  you  at  the  time  that  it  was  proposed  to  prove 
the  service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  have  the  record  show  the 
service  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  twenty  days  prior  to  the  13th 
day  of  December — ^the  time  when  this  court  met. 
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Now,  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  this  is  not  only  jurisdictional,  but 
a  criminal  case,  it  is  something  even  which  the  respondent  cannot 

ire.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  i)Osition  of  the  learned  managers 
lere, — that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  could  not  be  waived  even 
^y  the  respondent.  That  you  absolutely  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
until  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  have  been  served  at 

\»t  twenty  days  before  the  day  set  for  trial.     The  reason  of  that  is  suf- 
Iciently  obvious.     It  was  thought  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
lat  that  was  a  proper  provision  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  might 

impeached,  and  it  cei'tainly  is.     It  is  an  improvement  on  those  con- 

itutions  from  which  it  has  been  omitted. 

Now,  the  argument,  of  course,  must  be  very  short,  so  far  as  this  point 

concerned,  because  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.     The  provision  of  this 

institution  is  imi>erative — ^that  you  cannot  try  a  respondent  upon  ar- 
Ldes  of  impeachment  unless  you  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  those  articles 
*  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  you  set  to  try  him  upon  them.  This 

dele  seventeen,  as  it  now  stands  amended,  as  well  as  article  twenty,  as 
[amended,  were  served  for  the  first  time  on  the  respondent  on  the  sixth 
[day  of  January, — four  days  before  the  tenth  day  of  January,  which  was 
[the  day  set  for  trial. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  this  court  that 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  respondent  here,  so  far  as  these  two 
amended  articles  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  a  copy  of  them  was 
not  served  upon  him  twenty  days  before  the  day  which  you  set  for  trial. 
Now,  the  observance  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution  is  of  a  great 
deal  more  consequence  than  the  trial  of  this  respondent  on  this  or  that 
article  can  possibly  be.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  question 
in  your  minds  for  a  single  moment  about  the  necessity  of  sustaining  this 
objection. 

Now,  you  understand  that  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  I  am 
conceding,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that  you  have  entire  power 
to  allow  the  amendments  to  the  articles  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatives  may  have  presented.  And  not  only  that,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  argument.  I  will  allow  that  you  may  permit  new  articles  to  be 
introduced.  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however;  I  think 
quite  the  revise.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  point  of  fact  any  articles  of 
amendment,  or  any  new  articles,  can  be  constitutionally  and  properly 
introdued  after  the  House  of  Representatives  has  adjourned.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  the  point  which  I  am  now  making  to  you,  I  will  con- 
cede that  you  have  this  power, — that  you  have  the  power  to  allow  as 
many  specifications  as  you  see  fit, — and  as  many  new  articles  as  you 
see  fit.  If  you  have  you  have  got  to  exercise  your  power  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  th6  constitution  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe 
upon  its  positive  provisions.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  objections  which 
I  urge  upon  you  is  not  that  you  have  not  the  power  to  make  those 
specifications,— to  allow  those  amendments;  I  acknowlede  that  you  have 
the  power  and  that  you  have  exercised  it;  and  that  the  articles  now 
stand  before  you  as  amended,  but  I  say  that  you  cannot  call  upon 
this  respondent  to  answer  those  articles  ;  you  cannot  try  him  upon 
them,  and  consequently  cannot  hear  any  evidence  under  them,  for  the 
mere  reason  that  you  served  a  copy  upon  him  only  four  days  before 
the  day  you  set  for  the  trial  of  this  case. 
Senator  Crooks.     I  understand  the  counsel  simply  admits  it  for  the 

sake  of  the  argument. 
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Mr.  Allis.  Simply  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Arctander  wiD 
be  heard  further.  I  simply  want  to  8a\^  that  if  you  have  all  the  authori- 
ties that  the  managers  can  claim  for  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  in- 
troduce as  many  new  articles  and  as  many  new  amendments  as  you 
please,  yet  you  have  to  so  exercise  that  power  as  not  to  infringe  uiK)n  the 
constitution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe  up<»n  the  (X)nstitu- 
tional  protection  of  the  defendant  in  this  case.  You  cannot  try  hini^ 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  so  far  as  these  amended  articles  are 
concerned,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  unless  he  is  served  with  a  copy  of  them 
at  least  twentv  davs  before  the  dav  set  for  trial,  and  thev  were  onlv  served 
Upon  him  four  days  before  the  trial. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  regret  that  counsel  for 
the  res})onden{  have  not  had  more  time  than  we  have  had  to  give  this 
subject  the  thorough  examination  it  deserves.  We  were  of  the  beliei'  at 
the  time  it  was  tin^i  suggesttnl  ])y  the  honorable  Senator  from  Fillmore 
county  that  we  might  probably  be  prepared  to  bring  this  question  up 
to-dav,  that  we  should  have  access  to  the  librarv  on  the  Lord's  dav;  but 
we  found  that  the  statute  was  so  rigidly  enforced  that  it  was  not  jkk^si- 
ble  to  get  in,  even  by  artifice,  and,  conse(|uently,  all  the  time  that  has 
been  allowed  to  us  were  a  few  hours  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  grace  of 
the  librarian,  when  really,  under  the  rules,  the  library  should  have  been 
closed,  and  a  few  hours  this  morning. 

You  will  notice,  Senatoi*s,  that  there  are  numerous  objections  interjKJs- 
ed  by  us  to  this  arti(4e.  They  were  raised  by  our  answer;  we  did  not 
desire  to  waive  them;  those  of  tliem  that  were  covered  by  the  demurrer, 
as  well  as  those  that  were  not.  We  desired  to  save,  those  points,  be- 
cause we  considered  them,  not  only  importiint  to  the  respondent  in  stiv- 
ing  him  expense  and  trouble,  l>ut  also  important  to  the  State  so  far  as 
saving  of  expense  is  concerne*!,  and  important  to  Senators  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  valuable  time  which  would  l)e  consumed  unnecessarilv  bv 
taking  up  these  specifications  and  going  into  the  matter  with  the  same 
effect,  really,  as  if  there  had  been  so  many  new  articles  of  impeachment 
introduced. 

Our  first  point  is,  that  the  arti(;le  jvs  it  originally  stood,  is  t<x)  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  and  that  it  does  not  inform  us  of  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  us.  I  think  that  the  Senate  bus  alrea<ly  vir- 
tually ruled  upon  that  point,  and  ruled  in  our  favt)r.  Is  it  true  that  it 
is  questionable  wlietherthe  j)oint  jus  to  the  uncertainty  or  indefinitness 
of  the  article,  can  be  raised  bv  demurrer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  mv- 
self,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  demurrer;  that  demurrer  on  that 
ground  would  iKjt  lie;  and  that  it  only  could  come  in  ius  a  collateral 
matter  ui)on  an  argument  upon  the  demurrer. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  Senate  having  overruled  the  other  legal  objei- 
tions  to  the  other  articles  set  up  by  the  demurrer,  viz.,  that  the  articlej 
did  not  accuse  us  of  imj)eachable  crimes  and  misdeme4inoi*s,  nor  of  cor- 
rupt conduct  in  office,  it  follows,  a.^  a  matter  of  conclusion,  that  when 
the  senate  said:  ''Although  we  overrule  the  tlemnrrer  to  the  seventeenth 
and  twentieth  articles,  vet  we  find  that  thev  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
warrant  this  senate  to  (^all  upon  the  resi)on<lent  to  advance  })roof  against 
tliem,"  that  thistheorv  of  indelinitoness  and  uncertaintv  entere<l  into  the 
minds  of  the  senators  upon  the  decision  of  that  demurrer,  and  that  thai 
instigated  them  to  take  the  course  they  took,  namely,  to  refuse  t(»  n»ceive 
evidence  under  them  unless  specifications  were  furnished,  I  take  is  verv 
plain.     I  say,  then,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted,  under  the  cireumstanccsj. 
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I  and  under  the  rulings  of  the  Senate  heretofore  made,  tliat  the  Senate  are 

.  with  us  upon  that  point,  and  that  they  find,  and  have  found,  ihtxt  the 

article,  as  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefinite  and  too  uncertain  to  rail 

upon  us  for  an  answer;  I  mean  as  it  stood  before  it  was  amended  by  this 

sjiecifi(^tion. 

Now,  it  might  not,  under  those  circumstances,  be  necessary  or  of  any 
•avail  to  call  the  attention  of  8enatoi*s  to  authcmties  or  })recedent«^  \i\)on 
iLit  subject-matter,  l)ut  as  we  claim,  as  you  will  notice,  Senators,  in  our 
objections,  that  the  article  is  not  any  better  with  the  specifications  than 
without  them, — that  the  article  is  just  as  indefinite  and  uncertain  with 
the  specifications  as  without  them, — it  will  probably  not  be  considered 
out  of  the  way  for  me  to  read,  for  the  instruction  of  Senators,  what  other 
courts,  similar  to  the  court  that  now  has  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion, have  held  ui)on  articles  of  this  kind. 

I  desire  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  trial  of  Horace  (i. 
Prindle  by  the  New  York  Senate,  and  shall  read  a  j)ortion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings upcm  that  trial,  be(uiuse  I  think  it  is  calcidated  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject  now  before  us. 

It  seems  that  this  question  arose  upon  the  putting  of  a  (picstion  by 
one  of  the  managers  tt)  a  witness  upon  the  stand,  and  the  same  point  was 
raise<i  in  that  case  upon  that  objection  that  is  now  raised  here  upon  the 
jatirles,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  article,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  and  certain. 

I  read  from  page  Bo2  of  Judge  Prindle's  trial.  The  question  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  managers,  as  follows; 

Q-    You  were  also  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Reuben  Sears,  were  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,,  sir. 

Mr.  Mtgatt.     Any  specifications  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stantok.  No  particular  specifications;  we  hHvea  general  charge  which  covers 
ill  fees  which  are  illegal  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  re- 
spondent the  Ist  of  January-,  18t>4;  I  suppose  that  if,  under  these  general  charges, 
we  Are  able  to  prove  other  cases  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

You  understand.  Senators,  that  this  prosecution  was  for  charging  il- 
legal fees.  Most  of  the  charges  at  least, — I  think  almost  all  of  them, — 
were  for  charging  illegal  fees,  in  other  words  extortion.     I  proceed : 

Mr.  Mygatt.  Wc  enter  the  objection  that  there  can  ])e  no  proof  of  any  charge 
wf  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  and  answering  to. 

The  PREsmENT.     Will  the  prosecution  present  the  charge? 

Mr.  St.\ntox.     Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Prindle.  Certainly  no  court  would  hear  evidence  against  a  man  un- 
less there  was  a  charge.  You  cannot  charge  a  man  with  larceny  without  saying 
when  and  where  and  under  what  cinjumstances  the  crime  was  committed. 

i>enator  Perry.     Under  what  specification  do  you  oiTer  it  .' 

Mr.  St.vnton.    Fifty- first. 

Senator  Benedict.  '  Do  you  offer  to  show,  under  that  charge,  that  he  has  recived 
illegal  fees  in  a  certain  case — in  the  S(»ars  case/ 

Mr.  Stanton.    That  was  the  explanation,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  H.  PjiiNDi^E.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  about  one  hundred  witnesses 
have  been  subpcenaed  with  reference  to  charges  that  are  not  specified,  coming  un- 
der such  general  charges  jis  this  one  now  offered. 

The  PnEsroENT.  The  prosecution  will  state  under  what  specific  charge  they 
propose  to  prove  this. 

ilr.  Stanton.  Fifty-first.  I  will  state  that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  this  Sears  case.  Possibly  it  may  come  under  the  12th  charge 
instead  of  the  5l8t;  one  or  the  other  will  embrace  this  case.  I  will' read  the  charges. 
Fir*t,  the  twelfth  charge,  which  reads: 
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*'That  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  the  count 
court  of  Chenango  county,  at  tlie  to^wn  of  Norwich  in  the  said  county,  during 
year^  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870  and  1871,  having  one  Gkjorge  W.Rea  as  a  clerk  in  the  o1 
of  said  surrogate,  and  occupying  a  table  in  tlie  said  omce,  and  performing  the  dut 
of  a  clerk  for  the  said  Horace  G.  Prindle  as  such  surrogate,  unmindful  of  the  dul 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  lai 
of  said  State,  did  unlawful!}',  knowingly  and  corruptly,  and  in  many  and  varioi 
proceedings  and  actions  pending  before  said  county  judge  and  suirogate,  aIloi 
permit  ana  encourage  the  said  George  W.  Rea  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  coi 
sellor  at  law  before  him,  the  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  in  the  niatter  af( 
said,  and  in  numerous  instances  did  demand,  receive  and  extort  from  the  parties 
the  proceedings  aforesaid  employing  said  Rea,  fees  for  the  said  Rea,  charged  by 
said  Rea  for  his  services  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  actions 
proceedings  aforesaid. 

The  .51st  charge  reads; 

''That  the  said  .  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogal 
of  said  county  of  Chenango,  at  the  s£id  town  of  Norwich,  in  said  county,  and 
various  and  numerous  times  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  186] 
1870  and  1871,  the  particular  time  or  times  being  unknown,  in  violation  of  tl 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  has  wilfully,  unla^ 
fully,  and  corruptly  charged  and  received  fees  and  compensation  other  than  si 
as  are  provided  by  law,  for  official  services  performed  by  him  as  such  county  jud| 
and  surrogate. '' 

The  President.    Senators,  the  question  now  will  be — 

Mr  Gloveh.    I  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to 
admission  of  the  evidence.     The  respondent  has  been  arraigned  here  in  what  maj 
perhaps,   be  termed  a  quasi-criminal  proceeding,  for  tha  consequences  to  him  ai 
of  a  criminal  natture,  and  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  it  seems  to  me  tbi 
under  none  of  these  specifications  could  a  party  be  charged  in  court,  or  that 
indictment  of  a  character  so  general,  giving  no  statements  as  to  when  and  whei 
so  he  might  subpoena  witnesses  to  meet  the  accusation,  could  be  sustained 
court.    The  question  arises,  can  the  respondent,  with  these  consequences  to  coi 
upon  him,  be  arraigned  and  tried  upon  general  charges;  charges  so  Very  genei 
in  their  nature  as  these,  and  the  prosecution  permitt^  to  run  through  the  cnlii 
county  of  Chenango,  in  a  matter  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  wbi 
they  claim,  aud  prepare  their  case  and  have  us  in  a  situation  so  that  we  must  ~ 
entirely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves.     These  charges  do  not  specify  anythinf 
except  that  general  recital.     My  associate  here  says  that  he  underst-ands  there  are 
large  number  of  witnesses  subpoened.     Your  sergeant-at-arms  informed  me  yestei 
teiday  that  he  had  previously  subpcenaed  thirty  witnesses,  and  that  since  the  h 
adjournment  he  had  receivcMi  subpoenaes  for  over  seventy  more.     We  iupi 
when  the  list  was  called  here  on  Friday  last,  that  we  had  heaid  their  list  of  wtl 
nesses.  and  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  witn< 
who  were  to  be  examined  in  the  case,  and  we  therefore  made  our  arrangements 
cordingly.    Certainly  we  can  make  no  preparation  for  a  defense  if  we  are    calk 
upon  to  defend  charges  so  very  general  as  those. 


* 'Senator  I).  P.  Wood.     Mr.  Glover,  have  you  the  answer  hereT 

"Mr.  Glovkr.  I  have  not,  unless  it  is  in  the  book;  (looking  at  the  book,)  it  ij 
not  here,  sir. 

"Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Does  the  answer  take  any  note  ? 

"Mr.  Glovbr.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  the  answer.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it,  except  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  what  it  was. 

il^  nt  :¥  *  *  *  ^ 

Senator  I  Benedict.    Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  scattered  aloni 
through  these  charges  a  good  deal  of  opportunity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  sii( 
testimony;  and  if  it  be  true  there  have  been  so  many  witnesses  subpoenaed,  whj 
this  becomes  a  pretty  important  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider,  and  I  shoul 
think  it  would  require  some  little  consideration  before  we  should  decide  eitb< 
way.    Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the  question,  whether 
will,  under  those  general  charges,  hear  testimony  or  not.    I  move  we  go  into  prij 
vite  consultation. 
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Senator  Woodrk.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere,  nor  suggest  any 
interferenoe,  with  any  method  which  the  prosecution  have  in  their  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  this  investigation,  but  here  we  have  before  us  some  54  charges.  I  submit 
:^  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  whether  they  are  not  preparea  to  go  on  and 
atteoipt  to  establish  the  specific  charges  that  are  presented  and  contained  in  the 
:  qiecincation. 

Senator  Bowen.     We  might  as  well  pass  upon  this  matter  now. 

Senator  Wooden.     We  can  spend  all  summer's  time  (at  least  I  can  imagine 

^w  we  can)  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer  at  three  dollars 

i  a  day,  (however,  that  don't  make  any  difference,  whether  $3  or  $300)  when,  per- 

I  k^,  an  investigation  of  half  a  dozen  charges  would  answer  the  whole  purpose. 

'  Fsr  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  spending  a  month  here  examining  fifty  or 

a  hundred  charges,  when,  perhaps,  a  half  a  dozen  will  have  satisfied  investigation* 

I  desire  further  to  read  only  what  the  Senate  resolved  in  the  matter. 
1  have  read  this  much  to  show  you  that  the  exact  point  was  raised  as  to 
the  generality  of  the  charges,  that  the  charge  was  too  general,  to  inde- 
finite and  to  uncertain,  and  did  not  give  the  respondent  the  right  that  he 
;  had  to  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him. 

The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution  :     "Resolved,  That  the  objection 
;  to  the  offer  of  the  prosecution  be  sustained,  for  the  reason  that  the  charge  propo- 
sed to  be  proved  against  the  respondent  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  specific 
to  the  Senate  transmitted  to  this  Senate  by  the  Governor." 


The  only  other  case  in  which  we  find  that  the  managers  have  drawn 
BO  carelessly  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  respondent  saw  fit  to 
object  to  them,  was  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner  of 
Kew  Yprk,  who  was  proceeded  against  in  the  year  1869.  I  will  read  the 
particular  article  that  was  objected  to.  That  also  came  up  in  the  form 
of  an  objection. 

The  article  objected  to  is  as  follows:  ^ 

That  the  said  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  Board 
fff  Cinal  Commissioners,  and  contracting  board,  did,  at  divers  times,  during  the 
jears  1S66  and  1867  wrongfully,  corruptly  and  unlawfully  and  with  the  intention 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State,  let  large  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  repairs  of 
aid  canal  so  under  his  charge,  and  for  the  f urnishiog  of  materials  for  the  repairs 
at  aforesaid  to  various  and  divers  persons  and  parties  at  rates  and  prices  for  the 
Works  and  repairs  to  be  performed,  exorbitant  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State 
lad  did  unlawfully  and  corruptly  let  said  contracts  to  personal  favorites,  with  the 
view  and  intention  of  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  said  contracts  and 
did  so  let  and  award  said  contracts  to  said  parties,  and  execute  said  contracts  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  without  having  advertised  and  given  the  netice  required  by 
hv  to  be  given  and  made  prior  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  said 
canal.  That  by  reason  thereof  the  State  was  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  IT ork,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  their  laws  and  authority. 

To  this  article  the  respondent  interposed  the  following  motion  or 
objection : 

The  respondent,  by  his  counsel,  moves  that  the  fourth  article  of  impeachment 
exhibited  a^inst  him  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  therein  alleged 
which  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  and  because  those  acts  which  constitute 
rach,  alleged  official  misconduct  are  not  set  forth  with  sufficient  certainty  and 
precision  to  enable  the  court  and  the  accused  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  offenae  charged  and  to  prepare  for  the  trial  thereof. 
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Upon  thi»  motion,   Mr.   Smith,  the  counsel  for  the  respoadien^ 

the  following  remaii  : 

• 
I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  this  rtspondent,  like  every  other  person  who  Is 
accused  of  a  wrong,  is  entitled,  under  tlie  constitution  and  by  the  laws, — and  bj 
tHat  inuate  sense  of  justice  by  which  every  one  is  or  sliould  he  actuated  to  knov 
what  is  the  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  other  impeachable  offense,  with  irhicb 
he  is  charged,  and  to  have  it  staled  before  the  court  to  him  what  act  of  his  isal- 
]ege,d  to  have  been  such  a  vidation  of  his  official  duty,  or  wliat  he  was  required  to 
do  which  he  has  omilted.  tliat  is  believed  to  demapd  that  this  august  and  intp^ 
ing  court  should  be  called  to  pass  before  it.  And,  sir,  I  am  now  disappointed  tmt 
the  chosen  counsel  of  the  chosen  Representative  (or.  as  the^  call  themselves,  in 
the  official  communications  to  the  Assembly,  the  *'  Grand  Inqueat  of  the  Stftfc.) 
should  insist  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  law  in  reference  to  the  charges  of  hi^h 
erimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are  impeachable,  tliai  the  respondent  is  not  entitled 
to  insist  that  the  pretended  facts  chiirge<t  ai^ainst  him  should  be  stated  ;  tlua  al* 
though  a  man  chargecl  with  stealing  u  loaf  of  bread  is  entitled  to  have  the  accusd^ 
tion  stated  with  such  minuteness  as  to  time,  place,  etc.,  that  he  may  know  exactlj^ 
what  act  is  charged  upen  him  as  criminal,  before  he  is  put  upon  his  trial ;  yet  ow- 
ing to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  law  here,  some  peculiar  provision  as  lotke  or- 
ganization of  this  court,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  court  to  require  those  por- 
sons  who  accuse  him  to  state  on  paper  the  act  which  they  allege  was  wrong, 
theact  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  which  he  should  have  do^ie,  to  tho  end  thai  be 
may  prepare  his  answer  and  under  it  bring  his  witnesses  here  to  vindicate  hixn^f 
from  this  charge. 

Mr.  Smith  farther  says: 

Of  course  the  legal  purpose  of  this  article  w^uld  be  to  infovin  the  reapoodei^  ol 
the  accusation  made  against  him,  with  a  view^  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  him  to 
know  what  preparation  is  essential  on  his  part  to  1  e  made  to  present  the  qufstioo 
for  trial ;  with  a  view  in  the  second  place,  to  enable  the  court  to  know  what  the 
precise  question  is  that  the  parties  accusingdesire  to  present,  and  on  which  tbev  are 
to  give  judgment;  and  with  a  view,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  to  the  end  to  that,  in  all  future  time,  it  may  appear  upon 
what  ac^sation  and  for  what  thing  the  respondent  has  been  accused  and  tried. 

• 

On  page  161  of  the  same  book,  we  find,  after  an  extended  ai^unaeoi, 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  motion  to  qnaah  thai  artide, 
not  with  leave  to  file  specifications,  but  absolutely  quashing  it ;  and  -we 
find  that  that  ruling  was  made  by  the  significant  vote  of  eighteen  to 
four,  and  that  a^iong  those  that  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  re- 
spondent to  quash  the  article,  were  not  less  than  seven  of  the  eighi 
judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  sat  in  that  case.  Now,  1 
maintain,  Senators,  that  these  two  cases  are  the  only  cases  that  yon  can 
find  in  the  books  anywhere  where  the  managers  of  the  house  or  asaem- 
bly  have  not  pleaded  like  lawyers  ;  have  not  pleaded  facts,  have  not 
pleaded  those  facts  definitely,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  the  respond- 
ent could  know  just  exactly  what  he  was  charged  with,  so  that  he  could 
go  and  examine  as  to  certain  facts,  as  to  the  time  they  occurred,  the 
particular  occasions  upon  which  they  occurred,  and  investigate  them, 
and  prepare  himself  for  trial. 

.  I  take  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  hereafter,  that  there  was  no  right  in 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  right  in  the  Senate,  nor  any  anthor^y,  tp 
authorize  the  Board  of  Managers  to  file  specifications  to  this  article  17  or 
to  article  20,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  ez  ooranKJudice ;  that  all 
these  specifications  can  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  must  and  should  bf 
overlooked  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitiinfL 
as  the  learned  counsel  that  spoke  before  me  admitted,  that  there  existed 
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a  tigirt,  (and  1  tistmk  I  can  show  you  clearly  hereafter  that  there 
Kfvcr  did  exist  any  eraofa  n^t,)  but  admitting,  for  the  eake  of  argument, 
Mat  there  vpoa  stich  a  right  to  present  the  specifications  which  the. senate 
wdered,  and  authorized  the  Managers  to  file  and  serve  upon  the  respond- 
miy  I  claim  that  you  will  find  that  the  pretended  specifications  they 
lared  upon  us  w^^  no  specifications  at  all,  that  they  inform  us  no  more 
«f  the  nature  or  cause  oi  the  accusation  again^st  us  than  the  artLcle  itself 
dady  or  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  help  us  to  discover  what  is  charged 
against  ^Bj  or  to  prepare  against  the  charges  that  are  brought  against  us. 
I  take  it  lor  granted  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Prindle  case  and 
the  Dorn  case  are  correct,  and  are  good  law  in  this  State.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  I  say,  because  the  constitution  upon  which  the  judges  of  the 
ONirt  of  appeals  of  New  York,  together  with  a  majority  of  the  senate, 
decided  that  motion  in  the  Dorn  case  is  identical  with  our  constitution 
to  this  efiPect,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  canse  of  the  accusaition  against  them.  That  is,  I  think,  the 
kngnage  of  onr  constitution. 

Now,  it  was  remarked  here,  the  other  night,  that  this  is  not  a  criminal 
prosecution ;  that  this  constitutional  provision  does  not  apply  in  cases 
of  imp^kchment.  I  take  it  that  standing  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 
constitution  of  this  State, — taking  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  and  its 
k^er,  and  you  can  never  say  but  what  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
•  by  their  very  language  and  words,  as  used  in  article  seven  of  the  Bill  of 
Ri|^ts,  denominated  impeachment  trials  as  criminal  prosecutions  ;  be- 
cause they  classed  them  with  prosecutions  for  crime.  And  article  six 
irovides  that  "  in  all  caees  o<f  prosecutions  for  crime  the  accused  shall 
e  entitied  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation." 
Now,  I  say  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong — whether  I  be  right  or 
wzopg  in  my  position — it  makes  no  difference,  it  can  cut  no  figure  in 
this  ease,  for  the  reason  that  the  highest  and  best  authorities  upon  im.- 
peachment  proceedings  tell  us  tliat  the  same  rule  applies. 

I  refer  to  Cushing's  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  On 
page  988,  section  2565,  speaking  of  articles  ot  impeachment,  he  •says  : 
"The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the 
strict  form  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment ;  they  are  sometimes  quite 
general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to 
contain,  so  much  certainty  as  to  enable  the  party  to  pnt  himself  upon  a 
proper  defense." 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  a  party  *'  upon  a  proper  defense  ?  "  It  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  those  articles  shall  be  so  explicit 
in  their  nature,  that  the  respondent  knows  exactly  what  they  charge  ; 
that  he  knows  exactly  where  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
I  on  what  occasion  he  is  chai-ged,  and  with  what ;  so  that  he  can  prepare 
I  Kb  defense  in  a  proper  manner;  so  that  he  can  examine  into  the  trans- 
action and  procure  his  witnesses  before  he  is  required  to  answer,  and 
before  he  is  required  to  stand  his  trial. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  under  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  impeach- 
ment trials,  and  under  your  decision  the  other  dav,that  article  seventeen 
ftself  is  not  so  sufficiently  specific  and  definite  tliat  it  informs  us  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.  Now,  do  the  specifications  improve 
the  article  any  ?  Do  they  inform  us  with  precision,  distinctness,  and 
I  deinstenees  of' the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  ^s?  Let 
!  ns  see.  Article  seventeen  charges  this  respondent  with  being  intoxi- 
KSted.    When  you  strip  it  of  aiu  its  legal  verbiage,  it  charges  that  the 
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respondent  has  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties^ 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  at  a  great  number  of  timea 
during  a  stated  interval, — ^a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  Now,  do 
these  specifications  inform  ub  any  more  definitely  as  at  what  particulai 
occasions  we  are  charged  with  having  been  so  intoxicated  in  the  dischargi 
of  our  official  duties?  What  are  these  specifications?  The  Sensifl 
ordered  the  managers  to  furnish  us  specifications  ;  they  did  not  say  ai 
to  time  and  place,  but  "specifications."  That  was  the  order.  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  it,  Senators.  On  page  63  of  the  Journal  for  Friday. 
December  the  16th,  you  will  find  it:  "  Ordered  that  the  demurrer  d 
respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  overruled,  but  that  th^ 
Board  of  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  and  are  hereby  required 
to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  before  January  6th,  1882,  wiUt  mecificB^ 
dona  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles.  Should  no  such  sped* 
fications  be  furnished,  then,  and  in  that  case,  no  testimony  wiU  be 
received  in  support  of  said  articles  seventeen  and  twenty." 

Now,  in  that  order  the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  authorized  to  bring 
forward  here  specifications  as  to  time  or  places  where  they  allege  drunk- 
enness has  taken  place.  I  say  that  whould  have  been  entirely  inade* 
quate,  and  therefore  the  Senate  made  no  such  order,  but  the  Manages 
were  ordered  to  provide  "specifications."  And  what  is  meant  by  "sped* 
fications?"  To. give  us  full  information  of  every  occasion,  so  that  we, 
firom  that  information  and  from  that  specification,  could  gather  exactly 
what  was  charged  against  us,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  say  to  the  counsel  if  there  is  no  objection 
I  would  like  the  specifications  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander  I  will  read  them  now;  I  will  read  the  particular 
specification,  which  they  served  upon  us. 

Senator  Crooks.  What  is  claimed  to  be  the  specificationSi  I  mean, 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  Arctander,  (reading): 

State  0fMinnem}ta, — ««  .-    In  the  Senate,  ntting  a$  a  Court  ef  Impeachment. 


In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  £.  St.  Julien  Cox  as  a  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Specifications  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made  punoantto 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where  the  offensei 
charged  were  commited,  viz.  :  under, 

Article  XVII— Specifications  : 

I.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1878. 

II.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d) 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

III.  At  Redwood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  fifteent 
(15)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

IV.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (Ist)  day  of  July,  A. 

loov. 

V.  At  Marshal],  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30) 
of  September,  1880. 

VI.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first  daj 
of  January,  A.  D.  1880.  * 

VII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventeen! 
(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

Vlil.    At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  9econd  (2d| 
dav  of  August,  A.  D,  1881, 
Under 
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Article  XX — Specifications  : 

L    At  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet^  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
I  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

IT.    At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first 
Ust)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

III.    At  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on  the  fourteenth 
1)  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

Sow,  I  take  this  position,  may  it  pletise  the  senate,  that  this  informs 
absolutely  of  nothing.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  well-established  prin- 
>le  of  law,  both  criminal  ana  civil,  that  time  in  a  pleading  is  imma- 
".  These  Managers  can  come  here  and  charge  us  with  being  intoxi* 
on  the  bench  in  New  Ulm,  as  they  have  done,  on  the  second  day  of 
igust,  1879,  and  they  can  prove  ii  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1881, 
'  tiiere  is  no  remedy  for  us,  because  it  has  always  been  held  that  time 
indictments,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pleadings,  is  immaterial ;  that  vari- 

as  to  time  is  an  immaterial  variance. 
Now,  the  Managers  come  before  you  themselves,  and  admit, — the 
Irman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Hicks,  stated  himself  in  his 
ining  argument  to  you  that  the  dates  were  not  correct,  at  least,  some 
them  ;  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  correct,  as  I  shall  explain 
^^leafter.  Now,  they  come,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us  by 
pving  UB  false  dates,  at  which  respondent  is  charged  to  have  been  intoxi- 
ited  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
U8  off  the  track,  so  that  we  shall  find  out  nothing  about  it,  or  else 
ley  come  in  here  inadvertently  and  bring  false  charges  against  us  as  to 
time.  And  they  are  excused  in  so  doing  by  the  law,  because  the  law 
lys  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have  alleged  the  right  time 
not ;  they  can  prove  any  intoxication  at  any  date  during  the  official 
of  respondent  prior  to  the  finding  of  this  impeachment. 
Now,  what  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  definiteness  is  there  in  these 
Jw  articles,  or  in  the  specifications  they  have  introduced  under  them  in 
le  articles  as  they  stand,  with  the  specifications  attached  to  them,  than 
iBi  the  original  articles  already  furnished  ?  •  We  know  absolutely  no 
lore  about  it  than  we  did  before,  and  they  are  not  such  specifications  as 
ie  Senate  required  them  to  give.  Now,  in  the  Page  case  it  is  true,  as  I 
[consider,  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  precedent  was  laid  down,  that  the 
rd  of  managers  had  the  right  to  bring  in  and  to  file  specifications  to 
le  charges  that  were  held  not  good  and  sufficient  in  themselves.  But 
that  case  the  managers,  at  least,  came  in  like  men,  and  pleaded  the 
like  lawyers;  pleaded  the  facts  in  their  specifications,  in  order  that 
lihere  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
inate  to  the  bill  of  specifications  filed  and  served  in  the  Page  case,  so  as 
[to  show  you  the  difference.  I  will  not  read  all  of  those  specifications, 
l^ecause  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  tenor;  They  are 
fdl  equally  full.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  of  them,  be- 
[Cause  th^t  shows  to  you  that  the  managers  at  that  time  understood  what 
[the  Senate  said  to  them  when  it  ordered  them  to  file  specifications. 
[Ttey  understood  what  the  Senate  meant — that  they  should  charge  facts, 
foccasions,  and  circumstances,  that  would  inform  the  respondent,  and  they 
^complied  with  that  order;  not  as  in  this  case,  where  they  have  failed  en- 
["iirely  to  do  it,  purposely  or  otherwise. 

Now,  tb®  first  specification  furnished  in  that  case  was  as  follows; 
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"At  the  ffener&l  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  in  the  montl 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877,  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,  for  tkj 
purpose  of  insulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  Mclntyre,  county  auditor  m 
said  Mower  county,  falsely  and  maliciously  instructed  tlie  grand  jur}-  of  said  ocntM 
ty,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  said  county  auditor  had  permitted  a  ^"M 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  his  office,  and  that  such  conduct  on  tfti 
part  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  highly  reprehensible,  and  smonaia 
to  misbehavior  in  ofRce  on  the  part  of  such  auditor,  within  the  penal  statutes  0{ 
this  State/'  ' 


Then  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  shows  the  particular 
that  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  French,  the  oount|| 
attorney  of  that  county.  It  gives  the  times  and  the  particular  circunistesi 
ces.  Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remember,  to  whioil 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  was  an  article  that  charged  the  respond 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  his  term  towards  tM 
officers  of  his  court  and.  other  citizens  of  Mower  county,  with  a  habit  ^ 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.  And  under  that  articie  tfaead 
specifications  were  put  in.  ] 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the  Tnai»^ 
agers  in  this  case,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  They  would  sim* 
ply  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  county  of  Mower  till 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclntyre;  that,  at  such  and  such 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oppressed  and  insulted  Mr.  La&yette 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  been  the  course  the  managers  in  this 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  in  that  case 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyers  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the 
sions;  not  dates  and  places  simply,  of  the  alleged  oppression  or  the 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  occasions,  the  me* 
that  he  harrassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it,  so  thai 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  charged 
with. 

Now,  that  you  shall  not  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read  toi 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  Criminal  Evidence,  to  show  you  Um0| 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  defined  by  the  books,  namely,  thift 
an  allegation  of  time  in  tiie  indictment  is  immaterial.  And  if  it  is 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  mantain  and  say,  without 
of  contradiction,  that  tne  rule  applies  with  equal  force  in  civil  cases, 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  quiwi  criminal  proceeding,  we 
more  particularly  governed  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law,al» 
though  in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  l>ecau«e  they  Me  both  tit 
the  same  effect.  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  from  Wharton's  Law  of  Gii^* 
inal  Evidence: 

The  time  af  the  commisssion  of  an  offense  laid  in  the  indictment  is  oidiiMiTflf 
not  materia],  and  does  not  confine  the  proofs  within  the  linaits  of  that  period  ;  tw 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  by  proof  of  the  offense  on  any  day  interior  to  tkb 
finding. 

If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  that  th« 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  differenoe  what  timej 
you  charge  the  crime  to  have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  cotne^  of; 
course,  within  the  statutes  of  limitations.  If  the  offense  has  beefti 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  yeate  prior  im\ 
the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  tilK>wii  by  the  proof  tfi\ 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  three  years  priori 
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Ae  date  of  the  fii>dii>g  of  the  indictment,  of  Course  the  statii&te  of  liBii- 
lons  would  come  in  ;  because  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  was 
~  in  the  indictment,  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts  were, 
they  appeared  in  the  proof.  But  in  all  cases  withili  the  time  within 
lieh  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 
ir  indictment  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (Ufferent  day,  and  this  has 
done  repeatedly  in  this  country.  I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 
letioe  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 
J,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed- on  the  17th  day 
I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  where 
iwas  claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 
to  prove  an  alibi,  but  when  I  came  into*  court  I  found  that  the 
;ution,  perhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
alleged  the  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
of  May  the  alloged  crime  had  been  committed.  Now  that 
was  held  perfectly  good  and  it  would  be  in  any  case.  It  has  been 
Id  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good ; 
time  is  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf- 
it  if  pou  prove  it  at  anytime,  no  matter  what  time  you  may  haveaV 
it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment. 
I  woold  further  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

^Wd  it  is  of  the  •ssence  of  as  offenAe  that  it  should  have  been  committed  ia 
iTlicolar  time  of  the  day,  (e.  g.,  in  burglary,)  the  allegation  to  this  effect  in  the 
lictmeot  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  though  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  !}• 
^Ithe  day  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

Now,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
but,  in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  night  time, — 
m  it  is  necessary  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you  only 
>ve  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
u  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
the  ii^dictment. 

_W be ther  the  allegation  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  is  sustained  is  for  the  jury. 

sarae  dintinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  that  it 

oommitted  on  Sujkdav.    In  such  case  the  offense  must  b^  proved  to  have  been 

iiaitted  on  Sunday.    Bnt  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  before  the  finding  of  the 

and  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.    The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
cy  forcibly  in  1st  Archbold's  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 


The  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
have  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
mrred  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictment. 

AjBud  he  cites  upon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions,  Cow- 
l's Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.    In 
t,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
>re  can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  managers  wiU  not,  dare 
and  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  is  imma- 
in  criminal  matters. 
^.  You  can  understand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  these 
*'Terent  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  {^ving  us  those 
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dates  constitutes  no  specifications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  us  oa| 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  different  day.  How  then  arem 
any  morejprepared  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  effect,  sb  tl|( 
original  article,  and  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  till 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definite 
information  by  giving  us  the  place  ?  They  have  given  the  place  her^ 
— ^that  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  in  Brown  county, — ^that  it  was  in  Marshai] 
in  Lyon  county,*— that  it  Avas  in  St.  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  thai 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  ifl 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before  ?  Not  at  all.  Why  ?  Becana 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established  ii 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  shoi 
that  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  vii: 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  th| 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crime 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,bi]| 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  witb 
in  a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  by  a 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsev,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  having 
committed  murder,  in  the  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  oi 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  thi 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  Firal 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  that 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  an 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  where 
it  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  fUi 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  the 
place  is  immaterial  if  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  llT  it  had  been  alleged  that  it  was 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  would  be  just  the  same.  The  Court  would 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  "  Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  and 
ydu  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  the| 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough  ;" 
and  it  would  be  tne  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  with 
anv  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  aa 
indictment  was  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  greatest 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  that 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  in  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  it  it 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  time 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  It  it 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must  he  shown 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  misconduct 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  that 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;  you  are  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  far  as  the  boai>« 
daries  of  the  State  go. 


Momukir,  xASi  16, 1862.-. 
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It  is  liere  suflScient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offeoM  most 
e  shown  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facts 
[Ten  in  evidence  occurred  in  the  parish  or  place  therein  allegen;  It  is  sufficient  to 

>ve  that  they  occurred  within  the  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  Jurisdic- 


And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 
_n  committed  within  the  county,  because  the  court  has  got  no  iurie- 
iction  except,  88  I  said  before,  within  one  hundred  rods  of  the  boun- 
ry  line  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 
of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county  the  place  of  a 
or  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.     So  that, 


>wn, 


eging  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 
unty  of  Brown,  the  county  of  Nicollet,  &c.,  does  not  make  it  any 
ore  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 
ctment  if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 
Uie  city  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they  in  such  a  case 
tuld  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  so  in 
lis  case  the  managers  could  prove  a  drunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 
er  they  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 
to  place. 
The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 

prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  allied,  can  say  :    "  We  are  not 
und  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
at  these  acts  took  place  in-  Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
lace.    We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
icle,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 

titutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
ht  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 

n  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 

Duluth;  we  will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 

tate  of  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 

d,  you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oaths,  because  you  are  to  decide 

e  case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 

d  place  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im- 

chmant. 

Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice?     Nothing  at  aU. 

e  knew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 

inth  judicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 

ited  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 
use  the  allegation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 
eged  it  was  within  this  state.    But  we  knew  that  before.     We  know 
lOthing  more  now  than  we  knew  before.     We  have  no  assurance  that  we 

honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.    And  we  will  be 

en  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  a9  much  unawares  by 
e  information  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 
one  ot  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certainty  of  time  and  place 
oes  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 
iminal  trials.    We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 

away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 

,t  you  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 

that  lixere  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  yon  beyond  the 
82 
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"That  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  the  countf 
court  of  Chenango  county,  at  the  town  of  Norwich  in  the  said  county,  during  tiMB 
year?  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870  and  1871,  having  one  George  W.Rea  as  a  clerk  intheoffioi 
of  said  surrogate,  and  occupying  a  table  in  the  said  omce,  and  performing  the  dutio^ 
of  a  clerk  for  the  said  Horace  G.  Prindle  as  such  surrogate,  unmindful  of  the  dutki 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  lawf 
of  said  Stale,  did  unlawfully,  knowingly  and  corruptly,  and  in  many  and  varioiM 
proceedings  and  actions  pending  before  said  county  judge  and  suiro/^ate,  allow, 
pennit  ana  encourage  the  said  George  W.  Rea  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor at  law  before  him,  the  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  in  the  matter  sfon^. 
said,  and  in  numerous  instances  did  demand,  receive  and  extort  from  the  parties  tq 
the  proceedings  aforesaid  employing  said  Rea,  fees  for  the  said  Rea,  charg^ed  by  the 
said  Rea  for  his  services  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  tlie  actions  and 
proceedings  aforesaid. 

The  5181  charge  reads : 

"That  the  said  .  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate, 
of  said  county  of  Chenango,  at  the  s^id  town  of  Norwich,  in  said  countr,  and  at 
various  and  numerous  times  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1870  and  1871,  the  particular  time  or  times  being  unknown,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  has  wilfully,  unlaw- 
fully, and  corruptly  charged  and  received  fees  and  compensation  other  than  sndi 
as  aVe  provided  by  law,  for  official  services  performed  by  him  as  such  county  judge 
and  surrogate." 

The  Presidbnt.    Senators,  the  question  now  will  be — 

Mr  Glovek.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  the  evidence.  The  respondent  has  been  arraigned  here  in  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  a  quasi-criminal  proceeding,  for  tha  consequences  to  him  are 
of  a  criminal  natture,  and  of  a  very  serious  chanicter,  and  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
under  none  of  these  specifications  could  a  party  be  charged  in  court,  or  that  aa 
indictment  of  a  character  so  general,  giving  no  statements  as  to  when  and  whera^ 
so  he  might  subpoena  witnesses  to  meet  the  accusation,  could  be  sustained  ia 
court.  The  question  arises,  can  the  respondent,  with  these  consequences  to  come 
upon  him,  be  arraigned  and  tried  upon  general  charges;  charges  so  Very  geneial 
in  their  nature  as  these,  and  the  prosecution  permitted  to  run  through  the  entire 
county  of  Chenango,  in  a  matter  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what 
they  claim,  aud  prepare  their  case  and  have  us  in  a  situation  so  that  we  must  be 
entirely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves.  These  charges  do  not  specify  anything, 
except  that  general  recital.  My  associate  here  says  that  he  understands  there  are  t 
large  number  of  witnesses  subpoened.  Your  sergeant-at-arms  informed  me  yester- 
terday  that  he  had  previously  subpoenaed  thirty  witnesses,  and  that  since  the  last 
adjournment  he  had  received  subpoenaes  for  over  seventv  more.  We  supposed 
when  the  list  was  called  here  on  Fridav  last,  that  we  had  heard  their  list  of  wit- 
nesses.  and  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the  number  and  names  of  tlie  witnesses 
who  were  to  be  examined  in  the  case,  and  we  therefore  made  our  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. Certainly  we  can  make  no  preparation  for  a  defense  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend  charges  so  very  general  as  those. 

"Senator  I).  P.  Wood.     Mr.  Glover,  have  you  the  answer  here? 

*'Mr.  GijOVkr.  I  have  not,  unless  it  is  in  the  book;  (looking  at  the  book,)  it  is 
not  here,  sir. 

**Senator  D.  P.  Wood.    Does  the  answer  take  any  note  ? 

**Mr.  Glover.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  the  answer.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it,  except  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  what  it  was. 

*  *  ♦  »  *  *  4c 

Senator  I  Benedict.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  scattered  along 
through  these  charges  a  good  deal  of  opportunity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  suck 
testimony;  and  if  it  be  true  there  have  been  so  many  witnesses  subpoenaed,  why 
this  becomes  a  pretty  important  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  require  some  little  consideration  before  we  should  decide  eitber 
way.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the  question,  whether  we 
will,  under  those  general  charges,  hear  testimony  or  not.  I  move  we  go  into  pri- 
vite  consultation. 
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Senator  Woodest.  Mr.  President,  X  do  not  want  to  interfere,  nor  snggeat  any 
[.faterference,  with  any  method  which  the  prosecution  have  in  their  mind  in  refer- 
^ince  to  this  investigation,  but  here  we  have  before  us  some  54  charees.  I  submit 
!9o  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  whether  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  on  and 
i attempt  to  establish  the  specific  charges  that  arc  presented  and  contained  in  the 
iapecification. 

[  Senator  Bowen.  We  might  as  well  pass  upon  this  matter  now. 
\  Senator  Wooden.  We  can  spend  all  summer's  time  (at  least  I  can  imagine 
|how  we  can)  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer  at  three  dollars 
ha  day,  (however,  that  don't  make  any  difference,  whether  $3  or  $300)  when,  per- 
^l#e,  an  investigation  of  half  a  dozen  charges  would  answer  the  whole  purpose. 
\Wn  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  spending  a  month  here  examining  fifty  or 
a  hundred  charges,  when,  perhaps,  a  half  a  dozen  will  have  satisfied  investigation* 

I  desire  further  to  read  only  what  the  Senate  resolved  in  the  matter. 
I  have  read  this  much  to  show  you  that  the  exact  point  was  raised  as  to 
tiie  generality  of  the  charges,  that  the  charge  was  too  general,  to  inde- 
inite  and  to  uncertain,  and  did  not  give  the  respondent  the  right  that  he 
had  to  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 

The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution  :  '^Resolved,  That  the  objection 
to  the  offer  of  the  prosecution  be  sustained,  for  the  reason  that  the  charge  propo- 
aed  to  be  proved  against  the  respondent  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  specific 
to  the  Senate  transmitted  to  this  Senate  by  the  Qovernor.*' 


The  only  other  case  in  which  we  find  that  the  managers  have  drawn 
JK>  carelessly  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  respondent  saw  fit  to 
object  to  them,  was  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner  of 
New  York,  who  was  proceeded  against  in  the  year  1869.  I  will  read  the 
particular  article  that  was  objected  to.  That  also  came  up  in  the  form 
of  an  objection. 

The  article  objected  to  is  as  follows:  ^ 

That  the  said  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  Board 
af  Canal  Commissioners,  and  contracting  board,  did,  at  divers  times,  during  the 
jears  1866  and  1867  wrongfully,  corruptly  and  unlawfully  and  with  the  intention 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State,  let  large  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  repairs  of 
aiid  canal  so  under  his  charge,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  the  repairs 
■8  aforesaid  to  various  and  divers  persons  and  parties  at  rates  and  prices  for  the 
Works  and  repairs  to  be  performed,  exorbitant  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State 
iBd  did  nnlawfnlly  and  corruptly  let  said  contracts  to  personal  favorites,  with  the 
view  and  intention  of  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  said  contracts  and 
did  so  let  and  award  said  contracts  to  said  parties,  and  execute  said  contracts  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  without  having  advertised  and  given  the  natice  required  by 
hw  to  be  given  and  made  prior  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  said 
cuiaU  That  by  reason  thereof  the  State  was  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  con- 
tempt  of  their  laws  and  authority. 

To  this  article  the  respondent  interposed  the  following  motion  or 
objection : 

The  respondent,  by  his  counsel,  moves  that  the  fourth  article  of  Impeachment 
exhibited  a^inst  him  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  therein  alleged 
which  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  and  because  those  acts  which  constitute 
loeh,  alleged  official  misconduct  are  not  set  forth  with  sufficient  certainty  and 
precision  to  enable  the  court  and  the  accused  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  offense  charged  and  to  prepare  for  the  trial  thereof. 
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Upon  thi»  motion,  Mr:   Smith,  the  counsel  for  the  i^epoacteBty 

the  following  remark  : 

i 
I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  tbis  respondent,  like  every  other  person  who  || 
accused  of  a  wrong,  is  entitled,  under  the  constitution  and  by  the  Inws, — and  M 
that  innate  sense  of  justice  by  which  every  one  is  or  should  be  actuated  to  know 
what  ia  the  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  other  impeachable  offense,  with  whid 
he  is  charged,  and  to  have  it  stated  before  the  court  to  him  what  act  of  bis  Isali 
]ege.d  to  have  been  such  a  vidation  of  his  oflicial  duty,  or  wha^t  he  wiis  required  1i| 
do  which  he  has  omitted,  that  is  believed  to  demand  that  this  auisust  and  ioipoM 
ing  court  should  be  called  to  pass  before  it.  And,  sir,  I  am  now  disappointed  ttH 
the  chosen  counsel  of  the  chosen  Representative  (or.  as  they  call  themselves,  i^ 
the  official  communications  to  the  Assembly,  the  **  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Stat«.) 
should  insist  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  law  in  reference  to  the  charges  of  hig^ 
erimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are  impeachable,  thai  the  respondent  ia  not  enlitled 
to  insist  that  the  pretended  facts  clvirged  Hu:ain»t  him  should  be  stated  ;  hhtk^  ak 
though  a  man  chHrged  with  stealing  u  loaf  of  bread  is  entitled  to  fajive  tbic  accusav 
tion  stated  with  such  minuteness  as  to  time,  place,  etc..  that  he  may  know  exactly 
what  act  is  charged  upon  him  as  criminal,  before  he  is  put  upon  his  trial ;  yet  ow» 
ing  to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  law  here,  some  peculiar  provisioa  aa  %o'theo»» 
ganizHtion  of  this  court,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  court  to  require  those  per* 
sons  who  accuse  him  to  state  on  paper  the  act  which  ihey  allege  was  wrong, 
the  act  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  which  he  should  have  done,  to  the  end  tbat  be 
may  prepare  his  answer  and  under  it  bring  his  witnesses  here  to  vindicate  biin^f 
from  this  charge. 

Mr.  Smith  further  says: 

Of  course  the  legal  purpose  of  this  article  would  be  to  iofocm  the  reepoodeiU  o& 
the  accusation  made  against  him,  with  a  view>,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  him  lo 
know  what  prcparati4)n  is  essentia]  on  his  part  to  1  e  made  to  present  the  qu<'Stioo 
for  trial ;  with  a  view  in  the  second  place,  to  enable  the  court  to  know  what  the 
precise  question  is  that  the  parties  accusingdesire  to  present,  and  on  which  ther  art 
to  give  judgment;  and  with  a  view,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  a  record  of  ihf 
proceedings  of  the  court  to  the  end  to  that,  in  all  future  time,  it  may  appear  upon 
what  accusation  and  for  what  thing  the  respondent  has  been  accused  and  tried. 

On  page  161  of  the  same  hook,  we  find,  after  an  extended  argusaei^ 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  motion  to  quash  thai  artidei 
not  with  leave  to  file  specifications,  but  absolutely  quashing  it ;  and  wt 
find  that  that  ruling  was  made  by  the  significant  vote  of  eighteen  to 
four,  and  that  apiong  those  that  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  r^ 
spondent  to  quash  the  article,  were  not  less  than  seven  of  tiie  ^ghl 
judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  sat  in  that  case*     Now,  I  , 
maintain,  Senators,  that  these  two  cases  are  the  only  cases  that  you  can  i 
find  in  the  books  anywhere  where  the  managers  of  the  house  or  assenir 
bly  have  not  pleaded  like  lawyers ;  have  not  pleaded  facts^  have  not  i 
pleaded  those  facts  definitely,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  the  respond- 
ent  could  know  just  exactly  what  he  was  charged  with,  so  that  he  could  i 
go  and  examine  as  to  certain  facts,  as  to  the  time  they  occurred,  the 
particular  occasions  upon  which  they  occurred,  and  investigate  them,  I 
and  prepare  himself  for  trial. 

.  I  take  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  hereafter,  that  there  was  no  right  in 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  right  in  the  Senate,  nor  any  author^y,  tp  i 
authorize  the  Board  of  Managei*s  to  file  specifications  to  this  article  17  or  : 
to  article  20,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  ex  ooraan^jufKce ;  that  afl  ; 
these  specifications  can  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  must  and  should  \m  j 
overlooked  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting  i 
as  the  learned  counsel  that  spoke  before  me  admitted,  that  there  existed 
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a  nght,  (and  1  Amk  I  can  show  you  clearly  ^reafta-  that  there 
did  esdst  any  euofa  right,)  but  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
ikat  there  wa8  such  a  right  to  present  the  speoifioations  which  the. senate 
mderedy  and  authorized  the  Managers  to  file  and  serve  upon  the  respond- 
IWi,  I  claim  that  you  will  find  that  the  pretended  specifications  they 
pBtved  upon  us  were  fio  specifications  at  all,  that  they  inform  us  no  more 
|«f  the  fiiituTe  or  cause  o>f  the  accusation  agaiut^t  us  than  the  article  itself 
[ftid,  or  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  help  us  to  discover  what  is  charged 
iMunst  !9B,  or  to  prepare  against  the  charges  that  are  brought  against  us. 
I  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Prindle  case  and 
|tiie  Dorn  case  are  correct,  and  are  good  law  in  this  State.  I  take  it  for 
I  panted,  I  say,  because  the  constitution  upon  which  the  judges  of  the 
iOHirt  of  appeals  of  New  York,  together  with  a  majority  of  the  senate., 
decided  that  niotian  in  the  Dorn  case  is  identical  with  our  constitution 
1^  this  effect,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  informed  of  the 
;  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusajtion  against  them.  That  is,  I  think,  the 
i  kngnage  of  our  constitution. 

Now,  it  was  remarked  here,  the  other  night,  that  this  is  7wt  a  criminal 
I  praeecuti«^n ;  that  this  constitntionaJ  provision  does  not  apply  in  cases 
;  «f  impeachment.  I  take  it  that  standing  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 
I  eoQstitution  of  this  State, — ^taking  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  and  its 
letter,  and  vou  can  never  sav  but  what  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
r  by  their  very  language  and  words,  as  used  in  article  seven  of  the  Bill  of 
RightB,  denominated  impeachment  trials  as  criminal  prosecutions  ;  be- 
:  cause  they  classed  them  with  prosecutions  for  crime.  And  article  six 
I  prondes  that  "  in  all  cases  of  prosecutions  for  crime  the  accused  shall 
'  4e  entitled  to  be  informed  of  th«  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation." 
Now,  I  say  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong — whether  I  be  right  or 
vroQg  in  my  fKisitioci — it  makes  no  difference,  it  can  cut  no  figui'e  in 
this  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  highest  and  best  authorities  upon  im.- 
peachnient  proceedings  tell  us  that  the  same  rule  applies. 

I  refer  to  Cushing's  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  On 
page  988,  section  2^65,  speaking  of  articles  of  impeachment,  he  says  : 
"The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the 
strict  foTm  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment ;  they  are  sometimes  quite 
general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to 
coDtain,  so  much  certainty  as  to  enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  a 
yroper  defense." 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  a  party  *'  upon  a  proper  defense?  "  It  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  those  articles  shall  be  so  explicit 
in  their  nature,  that  the  respondent  knows  exactly  what  they  charge  ; 
that  he  knows  exactly  where  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
on  what  occasion  he  is  charged,  and  with  what ;  so  that  he  can  prepare 
te  defense  in  a  proper  manner;  so  that  he  can  examine  into  the  trans- 
action and  procure  his  witnesses  before  he  is  required  to  answer,  and 
before  he  is  required  to  stand  his  trial. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  under  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  impeach- 
ment trials,  and  under  your  decision  the  other  day,  that  article  seventeen 
itself  is  not  so  sufficiently  specific  and  definite  tliat  it  infonns  us  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.  Now,  do  the  specifications  improve 
tie  article  any  ?  Do  they  inform  us  with  precision,  iiistinctness,  and 
definiteiKBS  of  the  nature  and  eanse  of  the  accusation  against  us  ?  Let 
us  see.  Article  seventeen  charges  this  respondent  with  being  intoxi- 
CBted.    When  you  strip  it  of  vSl  its  legal  verbiage,  it  changes  that  the 
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reepondent  has  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  at  a  great  number  of  timet 
during  a  stated  interval, — ^a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  Now,  dc 
these  specifications  inform  us  any  more  definitely  as  at  what  particulai 
occasions  we  are  charged  with  having  been  so  intoxicated  in  the  dischaigi 
of  our  official  duties?  What  are  these  specifications?  The  Semii 
ordered  the  managers  to  furnish  us  specifications  ;  they  did  not  say  m 
to  time  and  place,  but  "specifications."  That  was  the  order.  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  it,  Senators.  On  page  63  of  the  Journal  for  Friday, 
December  the  16th,  you  will  find  it:  "  Ordered  that  the  demurrer  d 
respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  overruled,  but  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  on  the  part  oithe  House  be  and  are  hereby  required 
to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  before  January  6th,  1882,  with  tpedficOf 
tiona  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles.  Should  no  such  sped« 
fications  be  furnished,  then,  and  in  that  case,  no  testimony  will  be 
received  in  support  of  said  articles  seventeen  and  twenty." 

Now,  in  that  order  the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  authorized  to  bring 
forward  here  specifications  as  to  time  or  places  where  they  Mege  drunk- 
enness has  taken  place.  I  say  that  whould  have  been  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  therefore  the  Senate  made  no  such  order,  but  the  Manageis 
were  ordered  to  provide  "specifications."  And  what  is  meant  by  "speci- 
fications?" To  give  us  full  information  of  every  occasion,  so  that  we, 
from  that  information  and  from  that  specification,  could  gather  exactly 
what  was  charged  against  us,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  say  to  the  counsel  if  there  is  no  objectioa 
I  would  like  the  specifications  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander  I  will  read  them  now;  I  will  read  the  particular 
specification,  which  they  served  upon  us. 

Senator  Crooks.  What  is  daimed  to  be  the  specifications,  I  mean, 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Arctander,  (reading): 

8t€Ue  ofMinneiota. — $9  :    In  the  Senate,  eitting  <u  a  Court  ef  Impeachment, 

In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julieo  Cox  as  a  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Specifications  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made  pursnant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where  the  ofTenaei 
charged  were  commited,  viz.  :  under, 

Article  XVII— Specifications  : 

I.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1878. 

II.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d)  diy 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

III.  At  Redwood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  fifteenth 
(15)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

IV.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  July,  A. 

looU. 

V.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  dal 
of  September,  1880.  ' 

VI.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first  daj 
of  Januaxy,  A.  D.  1880. 

VII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  scventeenl 
(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

VIII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  aecond  (2d 
dav  of  August,  A.  D.  1881.  ' 

Under 
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L    At  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
•  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

Q.     At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first 
^st)  day  of  Januar}%  A.  D.  1881. 
III.     At  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on  the  fourteenth 
^)  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

Now,  I  take  this  position,  may  it  please  the  senate,  that  this  informs 
absolutely  of  nothing.     Why  ?     Because  it  is  a  well-established  prin- 
)le  of  law,  both,  criminal  ana  civil,  that  time  in  a  pleading  is  imma- 
".     These  Managers  can  come  here  and  charge  us  with  being  intoxi- 
on  the  bench  in  New  Ulm,  as  they  have  done,  on  the  second  day  of 
August,  1879,  and  they  can  prove  it  was  on  tlie  4th  day  of  July,  1881, 
"  there  is  no  remedy  for  us,  because  it  has  always  been  held  that  time 
indictments,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pleadings,  is  immaterial ;  that  van- 
as  to  time  is  an  immaterial  variance. 
Now,  the  Managers  come  before  you  themselves,  and  admit, — ^the 
Irman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Hicks,  stated  himself  in  his 
^ning  argument  to  you  that  the  dates  were  not  correct,  at  least,  some 
them  ;  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  correct,  as  I  shall  explain 
ifter.     Now,  they  come,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us  by 
ing  us  false  dat-es,  at  which  respondent  is  charged  to  have  been  intoxi- 
ited  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
U8  off  the  track,  so  that  we  shall  find  out  nothing  about  it,  or  else 
ley  come  in  here  inadvertently  and  bring  false  charges  against  us  as  to 
time.     And  they  are  excused  in  so  doing  by  the  law,  because  the  law 
ijs  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have  alleged  the  right  time 
not  •  they  can  prove  any  intoxication  at  any  date  during  the  official 
of  respondent  prior  to  the  finding  of  this  impeachment. 
Now,  what  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  definiteness  is  there  in  these 
Jw  articles,  or  in  the  specifications  they  have  introduced  under  them  in 
|e  articles  as  they  stand,  with  the  specifications  attached  to  them,  than 
the  original  articles  already  furnished?  ^We  know  absolutely  no 
tore  about  it  than  we  did  before,  and  they  are  not  such  specifications  as 
ie  Senate  required  them  to  give.     Now,  in  the  Page  case  it  is  true,  as  I 
dder,  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  precedent  was  laid  down,  that  the 
rd  of  managers  had  the  right  to  bring  in  and  to  file  specifications  to 
le  charges  that  were  held  not  good  apd  sufficient  in  themselves.     But 
that  case  the  managers,  at  least,  came  in  like  men,  and  pleaded  the 
like  lawyers;  pleaded  the  facts  in  their  specifications,  in  order  that 
lere  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.     I  call  the  attention  of  the 
inate  to  the  bill  of  specifications  filed  and  served  in  the  Page  case,  so  as 
show  you  the  difference.     I  will  not  read  all  of  those  specifications, 
mse  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  tenor;   They  are 
equally  full.     It  is  not  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  of  them,  be- 
luse  that  shows  to  you  that  the  managers  at  that  time  understood  what 
je  Senate  said  to  them  when  it  ordered  them   to  file  specifications, 
ley  understood  what  the  Senate  meant — that  they  should  charge  facts, 
|<N!casions,  and  circumstances,  that  would  inform  the  respondent,  and  they 
)mplied  with  that  order;  not  as  in  this  case,  where  they  have  failed  en- 
rely  to  do  it,  purposely  or  otherwise. 
Now,  the  first  specification  furnished  in  that  case  was  as  follows; 
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*'At  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  io  the  moBi| 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877,  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,  for  tl 
purpose  of  inaulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  Mclntyre,  county  auditor^ 
said  Mower  county,  ifalsely  and  maliciously  instructed  the  grand  jur^-  of  saidciMl 
tf ,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  aaid  county  auditor  had  permitted  a  bt^ 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  liis  office,  and  that  such  coodnct  on  ti| 
part  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  highly  reprehensible,  and  amoaol^ 
to  misbehavior  in  office  on  the  part  of  such  auditor,  within  the  penal  statutes  ^ 
this  State." 

'Dien  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  shows  the  particular  fi^ 
that  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  Frencn,  the  coan^ 
attorney  of  that  county.  It  gives  the  times  and  the  particular  circunmtu 
ces.  Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remember,  to  whioi 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  was  an  article  tliat  charged  the  respoi 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  his  term  towards  tl^ 
officers  of  his  court  and.  other  citizens  of  Mower  county,  with  a  habit  4 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.  And  under  that  arti<^  ihei 
specifications  were  put  in.  i 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the  mab 

Sers  in  this  case,  w-hat  would  have  been  the  result?  They  would  sia^ 
^  y  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  county  of  Mower  tU 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclntyre;  that,  at  such  and  sud 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oppressed  and  insulted  Mr.  La^Biyetlii 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  been  the  course  the  managers  in  this  cam 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  in  that  case  cani 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyers  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the  oooili 
sions;  not  dates  and  places  simply,  of  the  alleged  oppreBsion  or  thi 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  occasions,  the  mea 
that  he  harrassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it,  so  thii 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  chai^gi^ 
with. 

Now,  that  vou  shall  not  take  mv  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read  to 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  Criminal  E^ndence,  to  show  j'-ou  tort 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  defined  by  the  books,  namely,  thi4 
an  allegation  of  time  in  the  indictment  is  immaterial.  And  if  it  is  aa 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  man  tain  and  say,  without  fcH 
of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  applies  mth  equal  force  in  civil  oases,  fail| 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  mum  criminal  proceeding,  we  an 
more  particularly  go^'ernea  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law, at 
thougn  in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  because  they  are  boti  d 
the  same  effect.  1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  from  Wharton's  Law  of  Crii»- 
inal  Evidence: 

The  time  sf  the  commiflssloii  of  an  offense  Inid  in  the  indictment  is  ordiiMuflt 
not  material,  and  does  not  conline  the  proofs  witliin  the  limits  of  that  period ;  tte 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  by  proof  of  the  effense  on  any  day  «oterior  u  iM 
finding. 

If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  iixat 
you  charge  the  crime  to  have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  conie,  of 
course,  within  the  statutes  of  limitations.  If  the  off^ise  has  beea 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  yeat^  prior  ^1 
the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  sliown  by  the  proof  U 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  three  years  prior 
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iii»  date  of  ike  fiinlirxg  of  the  indictment,  of  Qo^ree  the  statute  of  Ua^ki- 
iom  would  come  in  ;  because  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  wae 
in  the  indictment^  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts  wer^, 
^ihey  appeared  in  the  proof.  But  in  all  cases  withhi  the  time  within 
iich  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 
\T  indictment  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (lifferent  day,  and  this  has 
d<Mie  repeatedly  in  this  country.  I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 
kctice  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 
»,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed  on  the  17th  day 
[May.  I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  where 
liras  claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 
to  prove  an  cdiiiy  but  when  I  came  into  court  I  found  that  the 
;ution,  p)erhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
alleged  the  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  wae  the 
of  May  the  alleged  crime  had  been  committed.  Now  that 
was  held  perfectly  good  and  it  would  be  in  any  caee.  It  has  been 
Id  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good  ; 
tiiae  is  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf- 
it  if  pou  pjpove  it  at  any  time,  no  matter  what  tiiioe  you  may  have  al* 
it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment, 
woiild  furthev  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

WWn  it  18  of  the  essence  of  ao  offeoAe  tlmt  it  abould  have  been  committed  ia 
ivticoiar  time  of  the  day,  (e.  g.,  in  burglary,)  the  allegation  to  this  effect  in  the 

ficCment  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  though  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  l^e 
the  day  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

Now,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
^'  but,  in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  night  time, — 
m  it  is  necessary  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you  only 
)ve  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
^a  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
the  indictment. 

Whether  the  al legation  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  is  sustained  is  for  the  jury. 
"  ^aaine  distinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  o£Eense  is  that  it 

couunitted  on  Sunday.  In  such  case  the  offense  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
kitted  on  Sunday.     Bnt  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  befere  the  finding  of  the 

iMid  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
ry  forcibly  in  Ist  Archbold'e  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 


The  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
have  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
red  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  in<fictnient. 

Awl  he  cites  upon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions.  Cow- 
l's Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.    In 
t,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  managers  wiU  not,  dare 
and  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  is  imma- 
^nal  in  criminal  matters. 

.Yon  ean  understand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  thesQ 
f^erent  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  giving  U3  tbofi^ 
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dates  constitutes  no  specifications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  us  oa 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  different  day.  How  then  are  w 
any  morejprepare J  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  effect,  as  th( 
original  article,  arid  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  tin 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definiti 
information  by  giving  us  the  place?  They  have  given  the  place  hew 
— that  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  in  Brown  county, — that  it  was  in  ManBhaU 
in  Lyon  county,*— that  it  was  in  St.  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  tha 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  is 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before?  Not  at  all.  Why?  Becauai 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established  ii 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  shofl 
that  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  vii 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  thi 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crixxH 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,  bid 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  within  th< 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  witb 
in  a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  by  a 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsey,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  having 
committed  murder,  in  the  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  ol 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  Piwl 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  tbaf 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  an 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  where 
it  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  do 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  the 
place  is  immaterial  if  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  llT  it  had  been  alleged  that  it  was 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundaiy 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  would  be  just  the  same.  The  Court  would 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  ^^  Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  and 
you  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  the 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough  ;" 
and  it  would  be  tne  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  with 
anv  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  aa 
indictment  was  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  autnor,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  greatest 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  that 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  in  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  Hit 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  tim^ 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coart  It  i$ 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must  be  shown 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  misconduct 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  that 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;  you  are  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  £Bur  as  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  go. 
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-  It  18  here  saflBcient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offenM  most 
L,^  shown  to  be  within  the  Juri^iction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facts 
i^giren  in  evidence  occurred  in  the  parish  or  place  therein  alleged;  it  is  sufficient  to 
^  prove  tlmt  they  occurred  within  the  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  jurlsdlc* 
\  tion. 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
[  the  case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 
i  lieen  committed  within  the  county,  because  the  court  has  got  no  juris- 
L  diction  except,  as  I  said  before,  within  one  hundred  rods  of  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 
'  place  of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county  the  place  of  a 
'  **town,  ,or  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.  So  that, 
'  ^^ng  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 
county  of  Brown,  the  county  of  Nicollet,  &c.,  does  not  make  it  any 
more  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 
dictment if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 
of  the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they  in  such  a  case 
could  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  so  in 
tiiis  case  the  managers  could  prove  a  drunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 
cver  they  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 
at  to  place. 

The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 
can  prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  alleged,  can  say  :  "  We  are  not 
bound  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
that  these  acts  took  place  in-  Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
place.  We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
article,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 

{restitutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
ut  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 
beien  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 
inDuluth;  we  will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 
did,  you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oatlis,  because  you  are  to  decide 
the  case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 
and  place  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im- 
peachmant. 
Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice  ?     Nothing  at  all. 

.We  knew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 
Hmitea  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 
cause the  allegation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 
alleged  it  was  within  this  state.  But  we  knew  that  before.  We  know 
nothing  more  now  than  we  knew  before.  We  have  ho  assurance  that  we 
are  honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.  And  we  will  be 
taken  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  as  much  unawares  by 

.the  information  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 
none  ot  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certainty  of  time  and  place 
does  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 
criminal  trials.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 
get  away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 
that  you  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 

'  and  ihat  there  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  yon  uey ond  the 
82 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  same  rule  applies  in  impeachment  cases  as  91 
other  criminal  cases.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  show  by  argument  qi 
authority  that  any  such  rule  applies,  because  the  rule  applies  as  to  plaitt 
and  time  in  civil  cases  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  therefore  witB 
necessity  must  apply  in  impeachment  cases  also.  In  a  complaint  for  dam* 
ages  for  an  assault  and  battery  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  ^assault  was 
made  in  aceitain  town  or  county,  and  you  may  come  into  court,  and  ijj 
your  attorney  has  got  the  venue  wrong,  and  you  prove  another  placo^ 
the  court  will  say  it  is  immaterial ;  it  makes  no  difference,  and  you  cail 
show  the  act  to  have  been  committed  anywhere  and  at  any  time  withUJ 
the  statute  of  limitations,  so  that  the  allegation  as  to  place  is  immateridj 
as  well  as  to  time.  Now,  if  that  rule  applies  alike  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  there  can  be  no  argument  needed  to  convince  you  that  it  appliei 
also  to  impeachment  cases.  [ 

I  will  call  your  attention,  nevertheless,  to  an  argumen  tmade  by  Mn 
Webster  in  the  Prescott  case,  in  Massachusetts,  from  page  513,  ot  vol^ 
ume  5,  of  the  works  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  says  (that  was  an  impeach- 
ment  case) : 

For  instance,  an  indictment  must  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  partlcakr 
day  when  the  o£Fense  is  Hlle^^ed  to  have  been  commit  ted,  but  it  need  not  be  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  that  pArticubir  day.  It  has  been  bolden  in  the  case  of 
an  impeachment  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  commission  of  an  offense  to 
have  been  on  or  about  a  particular  day. 

The  rule  feas  a  wider  application  ;  in  cases  of  impeachment  it  is  not 
necessary  to^give  even  the  date,  or  the  absolute  date,  whether  it  may  be 
right  or  wrong, — ^to  give  an  absolute  date,  as  in  criminal  cases  in  court 
but  you  may  say  even  "  on  or  about"  such  date. 

Such  was  the  decision  in  Tjord  Win  ton  *8  case  as  may  be  seen  in  4  datseirs  Pre> 
cedents,  297;  in  that  ca^e,  the  respondent  being  convicted,  made  a  motion  to  arreflll 
the  judgment  on  \he  ground  that  the  impeachment  was  insufficient  for  that; 
the  time  of  committing  the  high  treason  is  not  therein  laid  with  sufficienti 
certainty. 

The  principal  facts  charged  in  that  case  were  laid  to  be  committed  on  or  about 
the  months  of  September,  October  or  November  last ;  and  the  taking  of  Prestoo. 
and  the  battle  theie  which  are  among  the  acts  of  treason,  were  Uid  to  bedooei 
about  the  9th  10th,  11th,  or  13th,  of  November  last. 

Now  mind  you  this  only  refers  to  time,  as  to  the  facts  the  allegations; 
were  sufficient ;  they  called  the  occasions  fully  to  mind.  They  stated 
in  what  the  treason  consisted  ;  thev  brought  up  the  battle  that  the  man 
had  fought,  or  rather  which  he  did  not  fight,  (for  he  was  a  coward,)  and^ 
had  not  done  l^is  duty.  I 

1 

A  question  was  put  to  the  judges,  **  whether  in  indictments  for  treason  or  fd-' 
ony,  it  be  necessary  to  allege  some  certain  day  upon  which  the  fact  is  supposed  tt; 
be  committed  ;  or  if  it  be  only  alleged  in  an  indictment  that  the  crime  was  con^j 
mjtted  on  or  about  a  certain  aay  whether  that  would  be  sufficient,*'  and  tl:e  judgCK 
answered  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  day  laid  in  the  indictment  and^ 
that  to  allege  that,  the  fact  was  committed  on  or  about  a  certain  day  would  not  bel 
sufficient.    The  judges  were  next  asked, 

And  here  comes  the  material  part,  i 

I 
1 

Whether,  if  a  certain  day  he  alleged  in  an  indictment,  it  be  necessary  on  the  trfadj 
to  prove  the  fact  to  be  conunitted  on  that  day,  and  they  answered  that  it  u  nol: 
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kry,  and  thereupon,  the  Lords  resolved  that  the  impeachment  was  sufBcientlT 
lin  in  point  of  time.    This  case  furnishes  h  good  illustrAtion  of  the  rule  which 
■tidttk  is  reasonably  and  well  founded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be 
iish.11,1,  and  that  no  more  need  be  stated. 

In  this  case  if  you  do  not  need  to  prove  that  any  of  these  acts  were 
mitted  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1878,  then  it  was  unnecessary 
allege  it,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  no  information  whatever;  it  furnishes 
nothing  we  can  rely  upon.  And  in  order  to  show  you  the  nature  and 
r  of  these  specifications  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
that  the  fourth  specification,  for  instance,  charges  us  Avith  being 
nk  while  in  the  discharge  of  our  judicial  duties  at  the  city  of  New 
Dbn,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880.  On  that  date  the  memorandums  and 
Bie  recollection  of  the  respondent  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  of 
Hew  Ulm,  but  that  he  was  in  St.  Peter  holding  a  special  terrii  of  court, — 
|lK>re  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  place  stated  in  the  specific 
Cition. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  proof  and  not  of 
i^gument. 

< 

,    Mr.  Arctander  (resuming).    In  the  sixth  specification,  where  he  is 

dialled,  also  in  New  Ulm,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  January,  1881,  it  can  be 

inclusively  shown  that  on  that  day  he  was  present  at  a  club  dance  in 

St  Peter,  and  spent  the  day  there.    The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 

«ghth  specification,  where  he  is  charged  Avith  being  drunk  m  New  Ulm 

leu  the  2a  day  of  August,  1881,  he  was  then  in  St.  Peter.    The  same  as 

jlo  the  specification  wherein  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter  in  a 

liOQse  of  prostitution,  there  consorting  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  on 

Ae  30th  day  of  August,  1880.     As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  at  that  time 

kindreds  or  miles  distant, — on  the  prairies  of  Renville  county,  shooting 

te\ne  chickens, — or  "  snipes  "  as  they  probably  were  calleci  at  that 
e.  The  same  remarks  apply  all  through  these  specifications,  or  at 
least  to  four  or  five  of  them.  Now,  what  information  do  they  give  to 
■B?  The  learned  managers  say,  "  that  is  a  matter  of  proof."  I  admit 
flat,  but  they  will  not  prove  the  act  at  the  dates  charged  in  those  speci- 
ieations;  they  will  prove,  if  he  was  not  in  New  Ulm  or  St.  Peter  for  in- 
stance, at  the  time  alleged,  that  he  was  there  at  some  other  time,  and 
Hiat  he  was  then  drunk,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  do  it 
IBuler  the  rules  of  law  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 
What  information  then,  I  ask,  have  these  specifications  given  us  ? 
y  are  bound  by  the  information,  which  they  claim  to  have  given  us; 
ey  are  not  bound  by  the  date  or  the  place  alleged;  they  can  prove  ant- 
ing they  please  about  it.  Do  we  know  any  more  than  we  did 
fore?  Is  that  "specifications?"  It  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive 
t  this  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us.  It  strikes  me 
as  these  specifications  were  the  result  of  this  "  smelling  expedition" 
through  the  ninth  judicial  district, — ^involving  a  personal  examina- 
of  the  records  and  the  witnesses,-7-that  the  managere  must  have 
vered  the  time  they  intended  to  rely  upon  as  well  as  the  fact,  be- 
use  they  had  the  record  before  them  when  they  were  out  on  this 
elling  expedition;  they  could  tell  from  the  records  and  the  witnesses 
hat  date  it  was  and  what  date  they  could  prove  the  act  to  have  occur- 
It  seems  to  me  I  say,  as  though  it  was  an  attempt  to  mislead  us; 
i%if  these  Specifications  are  brought  in  in  this  shape  so  as  to  give  us 
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Mr.  Allis.  Simply  for  the  Bake  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Arctaader  will 
be  heard  further.  I  simplv  want  to  sav  that  if  vou  have  all  the  authori- 
ties  that  the  managei's  can  claim  for  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  in- 
troduce as  many  new  articles  and  as  many  new  amendments  as  you 
please,  yet  you  have  to  so  exercise  that  power  as  not  to  infringe  u|X)n  the 
constitution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe  upon  tlie  constitu- 
tional protection  of  the  defendant  in  this  case.  You  cannot  try  him, 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  so  far  as  these  amended  articles  are 
concerned,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  unless  he  is  served  with  a  copy  of  them 
at  least  twentv  davs  before  the  dav  set  for  trial,  and  thev  were  onlv  served 
Upon  him  four  days  before  the  trial. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  it  please  the  court,  I  regret  that  counsel  for 
the  respondent  have  not  had  more  time  than  we  have  had  to  give  this 
subject  the  thorough  examination  it  deserves.  We  were  of  the  belief  at 
the  time  it  was  first  suggested  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Fill  mure 
county  that  we  might  probably  be  i)repared  to  bring  this  (juestion  up 
to-dav,  that  we  should  have  access  to  the  librarv  on  the  Lord's  dav;  but 
we  found  that  tlie  statute  was  so  rigidly  enforced  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  got  in,  even  by  artifice,  au(i,  consequently,  all  tlie  time  that  has 
been  allowed  to  us  were  a  few  hours  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  grace  of 
the  librarian,  when  really,  under  the  rules,  the  library  should  have  been 
closed,  and  a  few  hours  this  morning. 

You  will  notice,  Senators,  that  there  are  numerous  objections  inteqxis- 
ed  bv  us  to  this  article.  Thev  were  raised  bv  our  answer;  we  did  not 
desire  to  waive  them;  those  of  them  that  were  (*overed  by  the  demurrer, 
as  well  as  those  that  were  not.  We  desired  to  save,  those  points,  be- 
cause we  considered  them,  not  only  important  to  the  respondent  in  Sfiv- 
ing  him  expense  and  trouble,  but  also  important  to  the  State  so  far  as 
saving  of  expense  is  (M.)ncerned,  and  important  to  Senators  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  valuable  time  which  would  be  consumed  unnece4«>arily  by 
taking  uj)  these  specifications  and  going  into  the  matter  with  the  same 
effect,  really,  as  if  there  had  })een  so  many  new  articles  of  impeachment 
introduced. 

Our  first  point  is,  that  the  article  as  it  originally  stood,  is  too  indefi- 
nite and  uncertain,  and  that  it  does  not  inform  us  of  tlie  nature  or  cause 
of  the  accusatiim  against  us.  I  think  that  the  Senate  has  already  vir- 
tually ruled  ui)on  that  point,  and  ruled  in  our  favor.  Is  it  true  that  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  point  as  to  the  uncertainty  or  indefinitness 
of  the  article,  can  ])c  raised  by  demurrer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  my- 
self, that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  demurrer;  that  demurrer  on  that 
ground  would  not  lie;  and  that  it  only  could  come  in  as  a  collateral 
matter  ui)on  an  argument  upon  the  demurrer. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  Senate  having  overruled  the  other  legal  objei*- 
tions  to  the  other  articles  set  up  ])y  the  demurrer,  viz.,  that  the  articles 
did  not  accuse  us  of  imjx^achable  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  nor  of  cor- 
rupt conduct  in  office,  it  follows,  ^^  a  inatter  of  conclusion,  that  when 
the  senate  said:  *' Although  we  overrule  tlie  demurrer  to  the  seventeenth 
and  twentieth  articles,  vet  we  find  that  thev  are  not  in  a  condition  tit 
warrant  this  senate  to  call  upon  the  resi)ondent  to  advance  })roof  against 
them,"  that  this  theorv  of  indefiniteness  and  uncertaintv  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  senators  upon  the  decision  of  that  denmrrer,  and  that  that 
instigated  them  to  take  the  course  they  took,  namely,  to  refuse  to  re(K?ive 
evidence  under  them  unless  specifications  were  furnished,  I  tiike  is  \'€n' 
plain.     T  say,  then,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted,  imder  the  circumstances, 
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and  under  the  rulings  of  the  Senate  heretofore  made,  tliat  the  Senate  are 
with  us  upon  that  point,  and  that  they  find,  and  have  found,  that  the 
article,  as  it  originafly  stood,  is  too  indefinite  and  too  uncertain  to  call 
upon  us  for  an  answer;  I  mean  as  it  stood  before  it  was  amended  by  this 
sijecifieation. 

Now,  it  ini^ht  not,  under  those  circumstances,  be  necessary  or  of  any 

•avail  to  i-all  the  attention  of  Senatoi's  to  authorities  or  })recedents  ui)on 

'  that  subject-matter,  but  as  we  claim,  as  you  will  notice,  Senators,  in  our 

I  objections,  that  the  article  is  not  any  better  with  the  specifications  than 

\  without  them, — that  the  article  is  just  as  indefinite  and  uncertain  with 

the  speciti coitions  as  without  them, — it  will  probably  not  be  considered 

out  of  the  Avay  for  me  to  read,  for  the  instruction  of  Senators,  what  other 

:  courts,  similar  to  the  court  that  now  has  this  matter  under  considem- 

;  tien,  have  held  upon  articles  of  this  kind. 

I  desire  t^)  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  trial  of  Horace  (1. 
Prindle  by  the  New  Y'ork  Senate,  and  shah  read  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  that  trial,  because  1  think  it  is  calculated  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject  now  before  us. 

It  seems  that  this  question  arose  upon  the  putting  of  a  (juestion  by 
one  of  the  managers  to  a  witness  upon  the  stand,  and  the  same  point  was 
raised  in  that  case  upon  that  objection  that  is  now  raised  here  upon  the 
articles,  as  to  the  generality  of  the  article,  that  it  is  not  sufH(dently 
definite  and  certain. 

I  read  from  page  352  of  Judge  Prindle's  trial.  The  ((uestion  was 
asked  l)y  one  of  the  managers,  as  follow^s: 

Q.    You  were  also  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Reuben  Sears,  were  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mtgatt.     Any  specifications  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No  particular  specifications;  we  hi^ve  a  general  charge  which  covers 
all  fees  which  are  illegal  from  the  commencement  of  tlie  term  of  office  of  the  re- 
spondent the  Ist  of  January,  1864;  I  suppose  that  if,  under  these  general  charges, 
we  are  able  to  prove  other  casrs  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

You  undei-stand.  Senators,  that  this  prosecution  was  for  charging  il- 
legal fees.  Most  of  the  charges  at  least, — I  think  almost  all  of  them, — 
were  for  charging  illegal  fees,  in  other  words  extortion.     I  proceed : 

Mr.  Myoatt.  We  entvr  the  objection  that  there  can  l)c  no  proof  of  any  charge 
^r  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  and  answering  to. 

The  President.     Will  the  pros(*(!ulion  present  the  charge? 

Mr.  St.\nton.     Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Prindlk.  Certainly  no  court  would  hear  evidence  against  a  man  un- 
lew  there  was  a  charge.  You  cannot  charge  a  man  with  larceny  without  saying 
when  and  where  and  under  what  ciniumstances  the  crime  was  committed. 

Senator  Perky.     Under  wliat  specification  do  you  offer  it  ? 

Mr.  St-\nton.     PMfty- first. 

Senator  Benfidict.  Do  you  offer  to  show,  under  that  charge,  that  he  has  recived 
illegal  fees  in  a  certain  case — in  the  Sears  case? 

Mr.  Stanton.    That  was  the  explanation,  sir. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Prindle.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  about  one  hundred  witnesses 
have  been  subpcenaed  with  reference  to  charges  that  are  not  specified,  coming  un- 
der such  general  charges  tis  this  one  now  offered. 

The  PREsroENT.  The  prosecution  will  state  under  what  specific  charge  they 
propose  to  prove  this. 

3ir.  St.\nton.  Fifty-first.  I  will  state  that  1  am  perfectly  correct  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  this  Sears  case.  Possibly  it  may  come  under  the  12th  chargt? 
iDKtead  of  the  51st;  one  or  the  other  will  embrace  this  case.  I  will  read  the  charges. 
Fintt,  the  twelfth  charge,  which  reads: 
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**  That  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  the  couBtj 
court  of  Chenango  county,  at  tlie  town  of  Norwich  in  the  said  county,  during  tin 
year^  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870  and  1871,  having  one  George  W.  Rea  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  said  surrogate,  and  occupying  a  table  in  the  said  office,  and  performing  the  dutiei 
of  a  clerk  for  the  said  Horace  G.  Prindle  ah  such  surrogate,  unmindful  of  the  dutiet 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oatli  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  Iaw0 
of  said  State,  did  unlawfully,  knowingly  and  corruptly,  and  in  many  and  Tarious 
proceedings  and  actions  pending  before  said  county  judge  and  suirogate.  allow, 
permit  and  encourage  the  said  George  W.  Rea  to  practice  as  an  attome\'  and  coun- 
sellor at  law  before  him,  the  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  in  the  naatler  afore- 
said, and  in  numerous  instances  did  demand,  receive  and  extort  from  the  parties  to 
the  proceedings  aforesaid  employing  said  Rea,  fees  for  the  said  Rea,  charged  by  the 
said  Rea  for  his  services  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  actions  and 
proceedings  aforesaid. 

The  51  St  charge  reads : 

*'That  the  said  .  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate, 
of  said  county  of  Chenango,  at  the  sAxd  town  of  Norwich,  in  said  countr,  and  at 
various  and  numerous  times  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1870  and  1871,  the  particular  time  or  times  being  unknown,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  has  wilfully,  unlaw- 
fully, and  corruptly  charged  and  received  fees  and  compensation  other  than  socli 
as  are  provided  l)y  law,  for  official  services  performed  by  him  as  such  county  judge 
and  surrogate. " 

The  President.    Senators,  the  question  now  will  be — 

Mr  Glovek.  1  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  the  evidence.  The  respondent  has  been  arraigned  here  in  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  a  quasi-criminal  proceeding,  for  tha  consequences  to  him  are 
of  a  criminal  natture,  and  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  none  of  these  specifications  could  a  party  be  charged  in  court,  or  that  an 
indictment  of  a  character  so  general,  giving  no  statements  as  to  when  and  where, 
so  he  might  subpoena  witnesses  to  meet  the  accusation,  could  be  sustained  in 
court.  The  question  arises,  can  the  respondent,  with  these  consequences  to  come 
upon  him,  be  arraigned  and  tried  upon  general  cliarges;  charges  so  Very  general 
in  their  nature  as  these,  and  the  prosecution  permitted  to  run  through  the  entire 
county  of  Chenango,  in  a  matter  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what 
they  claim,  aud  prepare  their  case  and  have  us  in  a  situation  so  that  we  must  be 
entirely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves.  These  charges  do  not  specify  anything, 
except  that  general  recital.  My  associate  here  says  that  he  understands  there  are  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  subpoened.  Your  sergeant-at-arms  informed  me  yester* 
teraay  that  he  had  previously  subpcenaed  thirty  witnesses,  and  that  since  the  last 
adjournment  he  had  receiv^  subpoenaes  for  over  seventy  more.  We  supposed 
when  the  list  was  called  here  on  Friday  last,  that  we  had  heard  their  list  of  wit- 
nesses, and  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the  number  and  names  of  tlie  witnesses 
who  were  to  be  examined  in  the  case,  and  we  therefore  made  our  arrangements  ac» 
cordingly.  Certainly  we  can  make  no  preparation  for  a  defense  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend  charges  so  very  general  as  those. 

"Senator  I).  P.  Wood.     Mr.  Glover,  have  you  the  answer  here? 

*'Mr.  Glovkr.  I  have  not,  unless  it  is  in  the  book;  (looking  at  the  book,)  it  ii 
not  here,  sir. 

* 'Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Does  the  answer  take  any  note  ? 

"Mr.  Glovbr.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  the  answer.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it,  except  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  what  it  was. 

*  3|c  4e  3)C  9|C  1|C  ^ 

Senator  I  Benedict.    Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  scattered  aloni 
through  these  charges  a  good  deal  of  opportunity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  sa< 
testimony;  and  if  it  be  true  there  have  been  so  many  witnesses  subpcenaed,  whj 
this  becomes  a  pretty  important  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider,  and  I  shoiil 
think  it  would  require  some  little  consideration  before  we  should  decide  eitb< 
way.    Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the  question,  whether  w^ 
will,  under  those  general  charges,  hear  testimony  or  not.    I  move  we  go  into  prij 
vite  consultation. 
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Senator  Woodkn.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere,  nor  suggest  anj 
Interference,  with  any  method  which  the  prosecution  have  in  their  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  this  investigation,  but  here  we  have  before  us  some  54  charges.  I  submit 
to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  whetlier  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  on  and 
nttenipt  to  establish  the  specific  charges  that  arc  presented  and  contained  in  the 
iQiecincation. 

Senator  Bowek.     We  might  as  well  pass  upon  this  matter  now. 

Senator  Wooden.  We  can  spend  all  summer's  time  (at  least  I  can  imagine 
kow  we  can)  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer  at  three  dollars 
aday,  (however,  that  don't  make  any  difference,  whether  $3  or  $300)  when,  per- 
;  li#6,  an  investigation  of  half  a  dozen  charges  would  answer  the  whole  purpose. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  spending  a  month  here  examining  fifty  or 
a  hundred  charges,  when,  perhaps,  a  half  a  dozen  will  have  satisfied  investigation- 

I  desire  further  to  read  only  what  the  Senate  resolved  in  the  matter. 
I  have  read  this  much  to  show  you  that  the  exact  point  was  raised  as  to 
the  generality  of  the  charges,  that  the  charge  was  too  general,  to  inde- 
ifimte  and  to  uncertain,  and  did  not  give  the  respondent  the  right  that  he 
had  to  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
him. 

The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution  :     "Resolved,  That  the  objection 
to  the  offer  of  the  prosecution  be  sustained,  for  the  reason  that  the  charge  propo- 
sed to  be  proved  against  the  respondent  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  specific 
i  charges  to  the  Senate  transmitted  to  this  Senate  by  the  Governor." 

i  The  only  other  case  in  which  we  find  that  the  managers  have  drawn 
1 10  carelessly  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  respondent  saw  fit  to 
'  object  to  them,  was  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner  of 
I  Hew  Yprk,  who  was  proceeded  against  in  the  year  1869.  I  will  read  the 
;  particular  article  that  was  objected  to.  That  also  came  up  in  the  form 
I  erf  an  objection. 

The  {urticle  objected  to  is  as  follows: 

'    That  the  said  Robert  C.  Dorn,  canal  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  Board 
I  nf  Canal  Commissioners,  and  contracting  board,  did,  at  divers  times,  during  the 
i  jcars  1866  and  1867  wrongfully,  corruptly  and  unlawfully  and  with  the  intention 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State,  let  large  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  repairs  of 
laUd  canal  so  under  his  charge,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  the  repairs 
i  as  iforesaid  to  various  and  divers  persons  and  parties  at  rates  and  prices  for  the 
;  Works  and  repairs  to  be  performed,  exorbitant  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State 
;  aad  did  unlawfully  and  corruptly  let  said  contracts  to  personal  favorites,  with  the 
view  and  intention  of  sharing  in  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  said  contracts  and 
did  so  let  and  award  said  contracts  to  said  parties,  and  execute  said  contracts  on 
tlie  part  of  the  State,  without  having  advertised  and  given  the  notice  required  by 
kw  to  be  given  and  made  prior  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  said 
anal.    That  by  reason  thereof  the  State  was  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Y  ork,  and  in  con- 
tempi  of  their  Jaws  and  authority. 

To  this  article  the  respondent  interposed  the  following  motion  or 
objection : 

The  respondent,  bv  his  counsel,  moves  that  the  fourth  article  of  impeachment 
tthibited  a^inst  him  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  therein  alleged 
which  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  snd  because  those  acts  which  constitute 
■oeb,  alleged  ofiicial  misconduct  are  not  set  forth  with  sufficient  certainty  and 
precision  to  enable  the  court  and  the  accused  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  offense  charged  and  to  prepare  for  the  trial  thereof. 
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Upon  thi»  motaon,   Mr:   Smithy  the  couaeel  tor  tbe  iwpoadenl^ 
the  following  remark : 

I  assume,  Mr.  PresidcDt,  that  tbis  respondent,  like  every  other  person  who  la^ 
accused  of  a  wrong,  is  entitled,  under  the  constitution  and  by  the  luTrg,— and  hj 
ttiat  innate  sense  of  justice  by  which  every  one  is  or  should  be  actuated  to  knov 
what  is  the  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  other  impeachable  offense,  with  irhich 
he  is  charged,  and  to  have  it  stated  before  the  court  to  him  what  act  of  his  is  al- 
]ege.d  to  have  been  such  a  vidation  of  his  official  duty,  or  what  he  was  required  to 
do  which  he  has  omitted,  that  is  believed  to  demand  that  this  august  and  intpop*. 
ing  court  should  be  called  to  pa^s  before  it.  And,  sir,  I  am  now  disappointed  tni^ 
the  chosen  counsel  of  the  chosen  Representative  (or.  as  the^  call  themselves,  in 
the  official  communications  to  the  Assembly,  the  "  Grand  Inqueat  of  the  Stftte.) 
should  insist  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  law  in  reference  to  the  charges  of  hif^li 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are  impeachable,  tluu  the  responde&t  is  not  entitled 
to  insist  that  the  pretended  facts  cl^irged  a^^ainst  him  should  be  stated ;  VbM  ^ 
though  a  man  charged  with  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  is  entitled  to  have  the  ixccufaik* 
tion  stated  with  such  minuteness  a^j  to  time,  place,  etc..  that  he  may  know  exaet^ 
what  act  is  charged  upon  him  as  criminnl,  before  he  is  put  upon  his  trial ;  yet  ow- 
ing to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  law  here,  some  peculiar  provision  as  to  Ike  or- 
ganization of  this  court,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  court  to  require  those  |>ei>- 
sons  who  accuse  him  to  state  on  paper  the  act  which  Ihey  allege  was  wrong, 
the  act  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  which  he  should  have  done,  to  tho  eadtbal  be 
may  prepare  his  answer  and  under  it  bring  his  witnesses  here  to  vindica^te  himself 
from  this  charge. 

Mr.  Smith  further  says: 

Of  course  the  legal  purpose  of  this  article  would  be  to  iofovm  th^  respoodoat  q1 
the  accusation  made  against  him,  with  a  view.,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  him  lo 
know  what  preparation  is  essential  on  his  part  to  le  made  to  present  the  question 
for  trial ;  with  a  view  in  the  icecond  plsce,  to  enable  the  court  to  know  what  the 
precise  question  is  that  the  parties  accusing  desire  to  present,  and  on  which  they  ar« 
to  give  judgment;  and  with  a  view,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  a  rec^^rd  of  thit 
proceedings  of  the  court  to  the  end  to  that,  in  all  future  time,  it  may  appear  upon 
what  ac^sation  and  for  what  thing  the  respondent  has  been  accused  and  tried. 

On  page  161  of  the  same  book,  we  €aid,  after  an  extended  argumei:^ 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  motion  to  quash  thai  art«idB^ 
not  with  leave  to  file  specifications,  but  absolutely  quashing  it ;  and  w* 
find  that  that  ruling  was  made  by  the  significant  vote  of  eighteen  to 
four,  and  that  a^nong  those  that  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  re- 
spondent  to  quash  the  article,  were  not  less  than  seven  of  tibe  ^gfak 
judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  sat  in  that  case.  Now,  1 
maintain,  Senators,  that  these  two  cases  are  the  only  cases  that  yon  can 
find  in  the  books  anywhere  where  the  managers  of  the  house  or  assenv 
bly  have  not  pleaded  like  lawyers ;  have  not  pleaded  facts,  have  mak 
pleaded  those  facts  definitely,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  thait  the  respomfc' 
ent  could  know  just  exactly  what  he  was  charged  with,  so  that  he  coiM 
go  and  examine  as  to  certain  facts,  as  to  the  time  they  occurred,  the 
particular  occasions  upon  which  they  occurred,  and  investigate  tlienif 
and  prepare  himself  for  trial. 

.  I  take  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  hereafter,  that  there  was  no  right  in 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  right  in  the  Senate,  nor  any  authority^  t^ 
authorize  the  Board  of  Managers  to  file  specifications  to  this  article  17  oi 
to  article  20,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  ex  coram^judice ;  that  aflj 
these  specifications  can  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  mu^  and  should  ^ 
overlooked  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting^ 
as  the  learned  counsel  that  spoke  before  me  admitted,  that  there  exist^ 
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a  ligfai,  (and  i  thtBk  I  can  show  you  clearly  liereafter  that  their 

did  exist  any  snofa  ri^t,)  but  admittiiig,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 

;  Ikat  there  was  Btich  a  right  to  present  the  Bpecifioations  which  the. senate 

fvdered,  and  authorized  the  Managers  to  file  and  serve  upon  the  respond- 

mX^  I  claim  that  you  wiU  find  that  the  pretended  gpeeifications  they 

aerred  upon  us  were  no  specifications  at  all,  that  they  inform  us  no  more 

\  «f  the  nature  or  cause  oi'  the  accusation  agains>t  us  than  the  article  itself 

did,  or  in  any  manner,  bo  as  to  help  us  to  discover  what  is  charged 

i  agiinBt  us,  or  to  prepare  against  the  charges  that  are  brought  against  us. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  rules  lard  down  in  the  Prindle  case  and 
Ifae  Dorn  case  are  correct,  and  aie  good  law  in  this  State.  I  take  it  for 
gitanted,  I  say,  because  the  constitution  upon  which  the  judges  of  the 
court  oif  appeals  of  New  York,  together  with  a  majority  of  the  senate, 
decided  that  motion  in  the  Dorn  case  is  identical  with  our  constitution 
to  this  effect,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  informed  of  the 
aature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  agaii>st  them.  That  is,  I  think,  the 
ka^age  of  our  constitution. 

Now,  it  was  remarked  here,  the  other  night,  that  this  is  not  a  criminal 
{prosecution  ;  that  this  constitutional  provision  does  not  apply  in  cases 
«f  impeachment.  I  take  it  that  standing  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 
constitution  of  this  State, — taking  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  and  its 
letter,  and  you  can  never  say  but  what  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
by  their  very  language  and  words,  as  used  in  article  seven  of  the  Bill  of 
Sights,  denominated  impeachment  trials  as  criminal  prosecutions  ;  be- 
ttosethey  classed  them  with  prosecutions  for  crime.     And  article  six 

irondes  that  "  in  all  cases  of  prosecutions  for  crime  the  accused  slmil 
B  entitied  to  be  informed  of  th«  nature  and  cause  of  tlie  accusation." 

Now,  I  say  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong — whether  I  be  right  oc 
VToog  in  my  position — ^it  makes  no  difference,  it  can  cut  no  figure  in 
this  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  highest  and  best  authorities  upon  im- 
peachment  proceedings  tell  us  that  the  same  rule  applies. 

I  refer  to  Cushing's  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  On 
page  988,  section  2565,  speaking  of  articles  of  impeachment,  he  «ays  : 

The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the 
irtrict  form  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment ;  they  are  sometimes  quite 
general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  but  always  contain,  or  ougkt  to 
•ootain,  so  much  certainty  as  to  enable  the  p^rty  to  put  himself  upon  a 
ftopet  defense." 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  a  party  *'  upon  a  proper  defense?  "  It  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  those  articles  shall  be  so  explicit 
in  their  nature,  that  the  respondent  knows  exactly  what  they  charge  ; 
tiiat  he  knows  exactly  where  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
on  what  occasion  he  is  charged,  and  with  what ;  so  that  he  can  prepare 
te  defense  in  a  proper  manner;  so  that  he  can  examine  into  the  trans- 
action and  procure  his  witnesses  before  he  is  required  to  answer,  and 
Wore  he  is  required  to  stand  his  trial. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  under  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  impeach- 
ment trials,  and  under  your  decision  the  other  day,  that  article  seventeen 
itself  is  not  so  sufficiently  specific  and  definite  that  it  informs  us  of  the 
jaature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.  Now,  do  the  specifications  improve 
iflie  article  any?  Do  they  inform  us  with  precision,  distinctness,  and 
[4e&siteDeBS  of  tbe  nature  and  eaime  of  the  accusation  against  us?  Let 
as  see.  Article  seventeen  charges  this  respondent  with  being  intoxi- 
!  tested.    When  you  strip  it  of  aS  its  legal  verbiage,  it  charges  that  the 
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respondent  has  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  dniii 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  at  a  great  number  of  tim« 
during  a  stated  interval, — ^a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  Now, 
these  specifications  inform  us  any  more  definitely  as  at  what  partica] 
occasions  we  are  charged  with  having  been  so  intoxicated  in  the  disci 
of  our  official  duties?  What  are  these  specifications?  The  Sei 
ordered  the  managers  to  furnish  us  specifications  ;  they  did  not  say 
to  time  and  place,  but  "specifications."  That  was  the  order.  I  rw 
only  refer  you  to  it.  Senators.  On  page  63  of  the  Journal  for  Friday 
December  the  16th,  you  will  find  it:  "  Ordered  that  the  demurrer 
respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  overruled,  but  that 
Board  of  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  and  are  hereby  requii 
to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  before  January  6th,  1882,  with  meet} 
tio7i8  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles.  Should  no  such  sp 
fications  be  furnished,  then,  and  in  that  case,  no  testimony  wif 
received  in  support  of  said  articles  seventeen  and  twenty." 

Now,  in  that  order  the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  authorized  to  brii 
forward  here  specifications  as  to  time  or  places  where  they  allege  dnin 
enness  has  taken  place.  I  say  that  whould  have  been  entirely  inad< 
quate,  and  therefore  the  Senate  made  no  such  order,  but  the  Mi 
were  ordered  to  provide  "specifications."  And  what  is  meant  by  "si 
fications  ?  "  To  give  us  full  information  of  every  occasion,  so  that  w< 
from  that  infonnation  and  from  that  specification,  could  gather  ezactl] 
what  was  charged  against  us,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it 

Senator  Crooks.    I  would  say  to  the  counsel  if  there  is  no  objectio^ 
I  would  like  the  specifications  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander    I  will  read  them  now;  I  will  read  the  partici 
specification,  which  they  served  upon  us. 

Senator  Crooks.    What  is  daimed  to  be  the  specifications,  I  m< 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Arctander,  (reading): 

8t<Ue  of  Minne»ota.~^$$  :    In  the  Senate^  fitting  a$  a  Court «/  Impeachment, 

In  the  matter  of  the  unpeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  as  a  judge  of  the  distri< 
court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Specifications  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made  pursaant 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where  the  off< 
charged  were  commited,  viz.  :  under, 

Article  XVII — Specifications  : 

I.  At  Marshal],  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day 
November,  A.  D.  1878. 

II.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d)  daj 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879.  ^ 

III.  At  Redwood  Palls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  fifteeni 
(15)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

IV.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  July,  A.  DJ 

looU. 

V.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  dai 
of  September,  1880. 

VI.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first  dai 
of  January,  A.  D.  1880. 

VII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  seyenteeni 
(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

VIII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on   the  aecond  (2d] 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1881,  ^~  ^ 

Under 
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I  Article  XX — Specifications  : 

t  At  Si.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
If  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

II,  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-flrat 
pgt)  dtLY  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

[^m.    At  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on  the  fourteenth 
|14)  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

Now,  I  take  this  position,  may  it  please  the  senate,  that  this  informs 
itt  absolutely  of  nothing.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  well-established  prin- 
tiple  of  law,  both,  criminal  ana  civil,  that  time  in  a  pleading  is  imma- 
Imal.  Theae  Managers  can  come  here  and  charge  us  with  being  intoxi- 
ttted  on  the  bench  in  New  Ulm,  as  they  have  done,  on  the  second  day  of 
August,  1879,  and  they  can  prove  it  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1881, 
Imd  there  is  no  remedy  for  us,  because  it  has  always  been  held  that  time 
t  indictments,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pleadings,  is  immateiial ;  that  vari- 
bice  as  to  time  is  an  immaterial  variance. 

!  Now,  the   Managers  come  before  you  themselves,  and  admit, — the 
iditirman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Hicks,  stated  himself  in  his 
lopening  argument  to  you  that  the  dates  were  not  correct,  at  least,  some 
p  them  ;  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  correct,  as  I  shall  explain 
^Kieafter.     Now,  they  come,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us  by 
Ipnng  us  false  dates,  at  which  respondent  is  charged  to  have  been  intoxi- 
taited  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
jiog  us  off  the  track,  so  that  we  shall  find  out  nothing  about  it,  or  else 
lihey  come  in  here  inadvertently  and  bring  false  charges  against  us  as  to 
ffhe  time.     And  they  are  excused  in  so  doing  by  the  law,  because  the  law 
jfcvfl  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have  alleged  the  right  time 
iBrnot;  they  can  prove  any  intoxication  at  any  date  during  the  official 
|fife  of  respondent  prior  to  the  finding  of  this  impeachment. 
I    Now,  what  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  definiteness  is  there  in  these 
I  WW  articles,  or  in  the  specifications  they  have  introduced  under  them  in 
jihe  articles  as  they  stand,  with  the  specifications  attached  to  them,  than 
I  what  the  original  articles  already  furnished?  -We  know  absolutely  no 
jjnore  about  it  than  we  did  before,  and  they  are  not  such  specifications  as 
[the  Senate  required  them  to  give.     Now,  in  the  Page  case  it  is  true,  as  I 
WDsider,  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  precedent  was  laid  down,  that  the 
board  of  managers  had  the  right  to  bring  in  and  to  file  specifications  to 
tike  charges  that  were  held  not  good  and  sufficient  in  themselves.     But 
in  that  case  the  managers,  at  least,  came  in  like  men,  and  pleaded  the 
iikctslike  lawyers;  pleaded  the  facts  in  their  specifications,  in  order  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.     I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  of  specifications  filed  and  served  in  the  Page  case,  so  as 
to  show  you  the  difference.     I  will  not  read  all   of  those  specifications, 
because  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  tenor.   They  are 
«11  equally  full.     It  is  not  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  of  them,  be- 
cause tlmt  shows  to  you  that  the  managers  at  that  time  understood  what 
the  Senate  said  to  them  when   it  ordered  them   to  file  specifications. 
They  understood  what  the  Senate  meant — that  they  should  charge  facts, 
occasions,  and  circumstances,  that  would  inform  the  respondent,  and  they 
complied  with  that  order;  not  as  in  this  case,  where  they  have  failed  en- 
fcely  to  do  it,  purposely  or  otherwise. 
Now,  the  first  specification  furnished  in  that  case  was  as  follows; 
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**At  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  in  the  mo&^ 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877,  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,  for  tU 
purpose  of  insulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  Mclntyre,  countj  auditor  i 
said  Mower  county,  falsely  and  maliciously  instructed  the  grand  jury  of  said  confl^ 
ty,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  said  county  auditor  had  permitted  a  bsdj 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  his  office,  and  that  sucli  condnct  on  t^ 
part  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  hl^^bly  reprehensible,  and  amottntcl 
to  misbehavior  in  office  on  the  part  of  such  auditor,  within  the  penal  statutes  4. 
this  State." 

Then  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  shows  the  particular  fiMi 
tSiat  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  French,  the  coutid| 
attorney  of  that  county.  It  gives  the  times  and  the  particular  circanisttai 
ces.  Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remomber,  to  wfaid 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  wajs  an  article  that  charged  the  respoil 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  his  term  towards  till 
officers  of  his  court  and.  other  citizens  of  Mower  county,  with  a  habit  ^ 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.  And  under  that  article  thed 
specifications  were  put  in.  I 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the  man 
agers  in  this  case,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  They  would  slin 
ply  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  county  of  Mower  tM 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclntyre;  that,  at  such  and  suck 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oppressed  and  insulted  Mr.  LafiBiyetti 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  been  the  course  the  managers  in  this 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  in  that,  case 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyers  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the 
sions;  not  dates  and  places  simply,  of  the  alleged  oppreB»on  or  thi 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  occasions,  the  mea 
that  he  harrassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it,  so  thai 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  chacgad 
with. 

Now,  that  you  shall  not  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read  to 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  Criminal  Evidence,  to  show  you  thai 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  defined  by  the  books,  namely,  that 
an  allegation  of  time  in  the  indictment  is  immaterial.  And  if  it  is 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  mantain  and  say,  without 
of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  applies  with  equal  force  in  civil  cases,  foi4 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  qtum  criminal  proceeding,  we  an 
more  particularly  gOA^rned  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law,  al- 
though in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  becatiee  they  are  botii  df 
the  same  effect.  1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  fi-om  Wharton's  Law  of  Orim- 
inal  Evidence: 

The  time  of  the  commisssion  of  an  offense  laid  in  the  indictment  is  ordiiMirD^ 
not  material,  and  does  not  contine  the  proofs  within  the  limits  of  that  period  ;  tte 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  by  proof  of  the  «ffense  on  any  day  interior  to  Uia 
finding. 

If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  that  iht 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  tiaia 
you  charge  the  crime  to  have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  conie,  of 
course,  within  the  statutes  of  limitations.  If  the  offense  has  beea 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  years  prior  1|p 
the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  sl>own  by  the  pn>af  t? 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  three  years  prior 
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kAe  date  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  of  Oo^rse  the  statute  of  Ub^ 
■ioiii  would  come  in  ;  because  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  wa^ 
puged  in  the  indictment,  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts  were, 
|ihey  appeared  in  the  proof.  But  in  all  cases  withhi  the  time  within 
lich  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 
ir  indictment  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (liferent  day,  and  this  has 
done  repeatedly  in  this  country.  I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 
inctice  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 

S,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed- on  the  17th  day 
^y.  I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  where 
kma  claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 
JKpaied  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  when  I  came  into  court  I  found  that  the 
|M6ecution,  perhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
Hd  alleged  the  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
pan  of  May    the  alleged   crime  had    been    committed.      Now    that 

Kf  was  held  perfectly  good  and  it  would  be  in  any  case.  It  has  been 
ail  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good ; 
tm,  tiBke  is  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf- 
Neat  if  pou  prove  it  at  any  time,  no  matter  what  time  you  may  have  al- 
lied it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment. 
t  1  wo«U  further  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

I 

i  WWn  it  18  of  the  •ssence  of  as  offenne  that  it  should  have  been  cornmitted  ia 

Biflicttlar  time  of  the  day,  (e.  g.,  in  burglary,)  the  allegation  to  this  effect  in  the 
ictmsBt  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  though  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  l}e 
Ifttheday  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

'Sow,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
P?  but,  in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  night  time, — 
Ifcen  it  is  necessiiry  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you  only 
fiove  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whetheir 
^on  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
*  the  iixdictment. 


s 


;  Whether  the  allegailnn  as  to  ihc  time  of  the  day  is  sustained  is  for  the  jury, 
iktmne  dietinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  that  it 
pi  cnnunitted  on  Sunday.  In  such  case  the  offense  must  be  proved  to  have  beea 
iHuaisted  on  Sunday,  out  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  before  the  finding  of  the 
Vtt  and  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  ia'sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
TCiy  forcibly  in  1st  Archbold'e  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 

The  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
johave  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
vccarred  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indie t men t. 

Ajid  he  cites  upon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions,  Cow- 
tn's  Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.  In 
I  fcct,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
'♦ere  can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  manners  wiU  not,  dare 
ioi,  and  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  is  imma- 
I  tenal  in  criminal  matters. 

;  '•  YoQ  can  understand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  thesQ 
^ffeient  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  ^ving  U3  tbos^ 
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dates  constitutes  no  specifications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  us  om 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  different  day.  How  then  are  w^ 
any  morejprepared  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  effect-,  as  tin 
original  article,  and  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  thi 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definitf 
information  by  giving  us  the  place  ?  They  have  given  the  place  hers 
— that  it  was  at  New  Ulm,  in  Brown  county, — that  it  was  in  Marshall 
in  Lyon  county,'— that  it  was  in  St.  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  thai 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  m 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before?  Not  at  all.  Why?  Becsauag 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established  in 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  shov 
that  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  vi» : 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  tfa4 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crime 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,  bul 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  within  thci 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  witi^ 
in  a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  bjr  a 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsey,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  havmft 
committed  murder,  in  the  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  m 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  First 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  that 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  aa 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  wh^B 
it  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  ^Ltk 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  the 
place  is  immaterial  if  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  it  had  been  alleged  that  it  was 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  would  be  Just  the  same.  The  Court  would 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  "  Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  and: 
you  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  the: 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough  ;** 
and  it  would  be  the  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  with 
any  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  aa 
indictment  was  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  greatest : 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  that 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  Id  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  it  la 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  time 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  ii 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must  be  ehowa 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction.  ' 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  misconduct  ^ 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  thai.' 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;  you  are  the  Senate  of  the  State  ; 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  fieur  aa  the  boun-  [ 
daries  of  the  State  go. 
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1^  It  Is  here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  oSense  most 
rfee  shown  to  be  within  the  juri»liction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facts 
Wyen  in  evidence  occurred  in  the  parish  or  place  therein  alleged;  it  is  sufficient  to 
ffrove  that  they  occurred  within  the  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  Jurisdic- 

I  And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
!  ihe  case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 
[leen  committed  within  the  county,  because  the  court  has  got  no  juriB* 
diction  except,  as  I  said  before,  within  one  hundred  rods  of  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 
place  of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county  the  place  of  a 
"town,  vor  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.  So  that, 
aD^ng  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 
county  of  Brown,  the  county  of  Nicollet,  &c.,  does  not  make  it  any 
more  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 
dictment if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 
cf  the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they  in  such  a  case 
could  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  so  in 
this  case  the  managers  could  prove  a  drunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 
cverthey  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 
at  to  place. 

The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 
can  prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  alleged,  can  say  :  "  We  are  not 
bound  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
that  these  acts  took  place  in-  Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
place.  We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
article,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 
prostitutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
but  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 
been  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 
inDuluth;  we  will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 
did,  you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oatlis,  because  you  are  to  decide 
tiie  case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 
and  place  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im- 
peachmdnt. 

Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
.We  knew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 
Hmited  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 
cause the  allegation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 
aDeged  it  was  within  this  state.  But  we  knew  that  before.  We  know 
nothing  more  now  than  we  knew  before.  We  have  no  assurance  that  we 
are  honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.  And  we  will  be 
taken  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  as  much  unawares  by 
.the  information  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 
none  ot  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certainty  of  time  and  place 
does  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 
criminal  trials.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 
get  away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 
that  you  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 
'  and  that  there  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  yon  beyond  the 
82 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  same  rule  applies  in  impeachment  cases  as  im 
other  criminal  cases.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  show  by  argument  m 
authority  that  any  such  rule  applies,  because  the  rule  applies  as  to  plam 
and  time  in  civil  cases  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  therefore  ^itt 
necessity  must  apply  in  impeachment  cases  also.  In  a  complaint  for  dam- 
ages for  an  assault  and  battery  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  Hssault  wittt 
made  in  aceitain  town  or  county,  and  you  may  come  into  court,  and  ii 
your  attorney  has  got  the  venue  wrong,  and  you  prove  another  pl*'^- 
the  court  will  say  it  is  immaterial ;  it  makes  no  difference,  and  you 
show  the  act  to  have  been  committed  anywhere  and  at  any  time  wit 
the  statute  of  limitations,  so  that  the  allegation  as  to  place  is  imiiiaterii 
as  well  as  to  time.  Now,  if  that  rule  applies  alike  in  civil  and  crimi 
cases,  there  can  be  no  argument  needed  to  convince  you  that  it  appIieQ 
also  to  impeachment  cases.  I 

I  will  call  your  attention,  nevertheless,  to  an  argumen  tmade  by  Mr.| 
Webster  in  the  Prescott  case,  in  Massachusetts,  from  page  513,  ot  v<d- 
ume  5,  of  the  works  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  says  (that  was  an  impeach^ 
ment  case) : 

For  instance,  an  indictment  must  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  particaltf' 
day  when  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  hcen  comraiited,  but  it  need  not  be  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  that  particular  day.  It  has  been  holden  in  the  ease  of 
an  impeachment  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  commission  of  an  offense  to 
have  been  on  or  about  a  particular  day. 

The  rule  bas  a  wider  application  ;  in  cases  of  impeachment  it  Ib  nol 
necessary  to^give  even  the  date,  or  the  absolute  date,  whether  it  may  be 
right  or  wrong, — ^to  give  an  absolute  date,  as  in  criminal  cas^  in  court 
but  you  may  say  even  "  on  or  about"  such  date. 

Such  was  the  decision  in  fjord  Winton*s  case  as  may  be  seen  in  4  (iatsaU's  Pre* 
cedents,  297;  in  that  case,  the  respondent  being  convicted,  made  a  motion  to  arrest 
the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the  impeachment  was  insufficient  for  that 
the  time  of  committing  the  high  treason  is  not  therein  laid  with  Bufficteat 
certainty. 

The  principal  facts  charged  in  that  case  were  laid  to  be  committed  on  or  abooi; 
the  months  of   September,  October  or  November  last ;  and  the  taking  of  Preston, 
and  the  battle  theie  which  are  among  the  acts  of   treason,  were  laid  to  be  done  i 
about  the  9th  10th,  11th,  or  13th,  of  November  last. 

Now  mind  you  this  only  refers  to  time,  as  to  the  facts  the  all^ations 
were  sufficient ;  they  called  the  occasions  fully  to  mind.  They  stated 
in  what  the  treason  consisted  ;  they  brought  up  the  battle  that  the  man 
had  fought,  or  rather  which  he  did  not  fight,  (lor  he  was  a  coward,)  and 
had  not  done  l^is  duty. 

A  question  was  put  to  the  juidges,  "  whether  in  indictments  for  treason  or  fel*  | 
ony,  it  be  necessary  to  allege  some  certain  day  upon  which  the  fact  is  supposed  to  | 
be  committed ;  or  if  it  be  only  alleged  in  an  indictment  that  the  crime  was  com*  i 
mjtted  on  or  about  a  certain  day  whether  that  would  be  sufficient,*'  and  tl;e  judges  i 
answered  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  day  laid  in  the  indictment  and 
that  to  allege  that  the  fact  was  committed  on  or  about  a  certain  day  would  not  ba' 
sufficient.    The  judges  were  next  asked. 

And  here  comes  the  material  part, 

Whether,  if  a  certain  day  be  alleged  in  an  indictment,  it  be  necessary  on  the  triai 
to  prove  the  fact  to  be  conunitted  on  that  day,  and  they  answered  that  It  u  nol  ^ 
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itj,  ftnd  thereupon,  the  Lords  resolved  that  the  Impeachment  was  sufflciently 
in  point  of  time.    This  case  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule  which 
Iddnk  is  reiuionablj  and  well  fouaded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be 
and  that  no  more  need  be  stated. 

In  this  case  if  yon  do  not  need  to  prove  that  any  of  these  acts  were 
tmitted  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1878,  then  it  was  unnecessary 

all^e  it,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  no  information  whatever;  it  furnishes 

nothing  we  can  rely  upon.  And  in  order  to  show  you  the  nature  and 
icter  of  these  specifications  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
that  the  fourth  specification,  for  instance,  charges  us  with  being 

tnk  while  in  the  discharge  of  our  judicial  duties  at  the  city  of  New 

I,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880.     On  that  date  the  memorandums  and 

recollection  of  the  respondent  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  of 

few  XJlm,  but  that  he  was  in  St.  Peter  holding  a  special  terrii  of  court, — 

>re  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  place  stated  in  the  specifi- 

ion. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  proof  and  not  of 
■qpiment. 

Mr.  Arctander  (resuming).  In  the  sixth  specification,  where  he  is 
tharged,  also  in  New  Ulm,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  January,  1881,  it  can  be 
conclusively  shown  that  on  that  day  he  was  present  at  a  club  dance  in 
fit  Peter,  and  spent  the  day  there.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
eighth  specification,  where  he  is  charged  with  being  drunk  m  New  Ulm 
ion  the  2d  day  of  August,  1881,  he  was  then  in  St.  Peter.  The  same  as 
|o  the  specification  wherein  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter  in  a 
liouse  of  prostitution,  there  consorting  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  on 
the  30th  dav  of  August,  1880.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  at  that  time 
littndreds  of  miles  distant, — on  the  prairies  of  Renville  county,  shooting 
jnine  chickens, — or  "  snipes  "  as  they  probably  were  called  at  that 
time.  The  same  remarks  apply  all  through  these  specifications,  or  at 
least  to  four  or  five  of  them.  Now,  what  information  do  they  give  to 
»?  The  learned  managers  say,  "  that  is  a  matter  of  proof."  I  admit 
fhat,  but  they  will  not  prove  the  act  at  the  dates  charged  in  those  speci- 
fications; they  will  prove,  if  he  was  not  in  New  Ulm  or  St.  Peter  for  in- 
ttance,  at  the  time  alleged,  that  he  was  there  at  some  other  time,  and 
Aat  he  was  then  drunk,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  do  it 
Vnder  the  rules  of  law  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 

What  information  then,  I  ask,  have  these  specifications  given  us  ? 
Jhey  are  bound  by  the  information,  which  they  claim  to  have  given  us; 
Ihey  are  not  bound  by  the  date  or  the  place  alleged;  they  can  prove  any- 
thing they  please  about  it.  Do  we  know  any  more  than  we  did 
^fore?  Is  that  "specifications?"  It  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive 
t  this  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us.  It  strikes  me 
t  as  these  specifications  were  the  result  of  this  "  smelling  expedition" 
through  the  ninth  judicial  district, — ^involving  a  personal  examina- 
n  of  the  records  and  the  witnesses,-7-that  the  managers  must  have 
discovered  the  time  they  intended  to  rely  upon  as  well  as  the  fact,  be- 
cause they  had  the  record  before  them  when  they  were  out  on  this 
•melling  expedition;  they  could  tell  from  the  records  and  the  witnesses 
irhat  date  it  was  and  what  date  they  could  prove  the  act  to  have  occur- 
It  seems  to  me  I  say,  as  though  it  was  an  attempt  to  mislead  us; 
ii,ifth^e  specifications  are  brought  in  in  this  shape  so  as  to  give  us 
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*'That  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  the  county 
court  of  Chenango  county,  at  the  town  of  Norwich  in  the  said  county,  during  the 
year^  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870  and  1871,  having  one  George  W.Rea  as  a  clerk  in  theoffia 
of  said  surrogate,  and  occupying  a  table  in  the  said  office,  and  performing  the  dutiet 
of  a  clerk  for  the  said  Horace  G.  Prindle  as  such  surrogate,  unmindful  of  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  lami 
of  said  State,  did  unlawful]}',  knowingly  and  corruptly,  and  in  many  and  yarioos 
proceedings  and  actions  pending  before  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  allow, 
permit  and  encourage  the  said  (xeorge  W.  Ilea  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor at  law  before  him,  the  said  county  judge  and  surrogate,  in  the  niatter  afore* 
said,  and  in  numerous  instances  did  demand,  receive  and  extort  from  the  parties  to 
the  proceedings  aforesaid  employing  said  Rea,  fees  for  the  said  Rea,  charged  by  the 
said  Rea  for  his  services  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  actions  and 
proceedings  aforesaid. 

The  5l8t  charge  reads : 

*'  That  the  said  .  Horace  G.  Prindle,  being  such  county  judge  and  surrogate, 
of  said  county  of  Chenango,  at  the  s^id  town  of  Norwich,  in  said  countv,  and  at 
various  and  numerous  times  during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1870  and  1871,  the  particular  time  or  times  being  unknown,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  said  State,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  has  wilfully,  unlaw- 
fully, and  corruptly  charsed  and  received  fees  and  compensation  other  than  such 
as  aVe  provided  by  law,  for  official  services  performed  by  him  as  such  county  judge 
and  surrogate. " 

The  PREsroBNT.    Senators,  the  question  now  will  be — 

Mr  Glovbk.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  the  evidence.  The  respondent  has  been  arraigned  here  in  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  a  quasi-criminal  proceeding,  for  thd  consequences  to  him  are 
of  a  criminal  natture,  and  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  it  seems  to  me  tbtt 
under  none  of  these  specifications  could  a  party  be  charged  in  court,  or  that  an 
indictment  of  a  character  so  general,  giving  no  statements  as  to  when  and  where, 
so  he  might  subpoena  witnesses  to  meet  the  accusation,  could  be  sustained  in 
court.  The  question  arises,  can  the  respondent,  with  these  consequences  to  come 
upon  him,  be  arraigned  and  tried  upon  general  charges;  charges  so  Very  general 
in  their  nature  as  these,  and  the  prosecution  permitted  to  run  through  the  entire 
county  of  Chenango,  in  a  matter  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what 
they  claim,  aud  prepare  their  case  and  have  us  in  a  situation  so  that  we  must  be 
entirely  unprepared  to  defend  ourselves.  These  charges  do  not  specify  an^-thing, 
except  that  general  recital.  My  associate  here  says  that  he  underst^mds  there  are  i 
large  number  of  witnesses  subpcened.  Your  sergeant-at-arms  informed  me  yester- 
teraay  that  he  had  previously  subpcenaed  thirty  witnesses,  and  that  since  the  last 
adjournment  he  had  received  subpoenaes  for  over  seven tv  more.  We  gupposed 
when  the  list  was  called  here  on  Friday  last,  that  we  had  heaid  their  list  of  wit- 
nesses, and  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  to  be  examined  in  the  case,  and  we  therefore  made  our  arrangements  a<^ 
cordingly.  Certainly  we  can  make  no  preparation  for  a  defense  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend  charges  so  very  general  as  those. 

* 'Senator  D.  P.  Wood.     Mr.  Glover,  have  you  the  answer  here? 

*'Mr.  Glovkr.  I  have  not,  unless  it  is  in  the  book;  (looking  at  the  book,)  it  u 
not  here,  sir. 

**S€nator  D.  P.  Wood.    Does  the  answer  take  any  note  ? 

"Mr.  Glover.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  the  answer.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it,  except  it  was  stated  in  the  paper  what  it  was. 

3|c  ^  ^  4e  3K  *  4t 

Senator  I  Benedict.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  scattered  alonr 
through  these  charges  a  good  deal  of  opportunity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  sucE 
testimony;  and  if  it  be  true  there  have  been  so  many  witnesses  subpcenaed,  why 
this  becomes  a  pretty  important  question  for  the  Senate  to  consider,  and  I  shonld 
think  it  would  require  some  little  consideration  before  we  should  decide  either 
way.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the  question,  whether  we 
will,  under  those  general  charges,  hear  testimony  or  not.  I  move  we  go  into  pri- 
vite  consultation. 
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Senator  Woodbk.  Mr.  President,  1  do  not  want  to  interfere,  nor  snggeat  any 
i  iDterferenoe,  with  any  method  which  the  prosecution  have  in  their  mind  in  refer- 
i  ence  to  this  investigation,  but  here  we  have  before  us  some  54  charges.  I  submit 
•  ^  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  whether  they  are  not  preparea  to  go  on  and 
I  attempt  to  establish  the  specific  charges  that  arc  presented  and  contained  in  the 
^eciflcation. 

Senator  BowsN.     We  might  as  well  pass  upon  this  matter  now. 

Senator  Wooden.  We  can  spend  all  summer's  time  (at  least  I  can  imagine 
]|ow  we  can)  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer  at  three  dollars 
'•  a  day,  (however,  that  don't  make  any  difference,  whether  $3  or  $300)  when,  per- 
-  h#s,  an  investigation  of  half  a  dozen  charges  would  answer  the  whole  purpose. 
L  f^r  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  spending  a  month  here  examining  fifty  or 
r  a  hundred  charges,  when,  perhaps,  a  half  a  dozen  will  have  satisfied  investigation* 

I  desire  further  to  read  only  what  the  Senate  resolved  in  the  matter. 
I  have  read  this  much  to  show  you  that  the  exact  point  was  raised  as  to 
the  generality  of  the  charges,  that  the  charge  was  too  general,  to  inde- 
finite and  to  uncertain,  and  did  not  give  the  respondent  the  right  that  he 
had  to  be  informed  of  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
Mm. 

The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution  :  ''Resolved,  That  the  objection 
to  the  offer  of  the  prosecution  be  sustained,  for  the  leason  that  the  charge  propo- 
sed to  be  proved  against  the  respondent  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  specific 
charges  to  the  Senate  transmitted  to  this  Senate  by  the  Qovernor.'* 

The  only  other  case  in  which  we  find  that  the  managers  have  drawn 
io  carelessly  the  articles  of  impeachment  that  the  respondent  saw  fit  to 
object  to  them,  was  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Dom,  canal  commissioner  of 
New  York,  who  was  proceeded  against  in  the  year  1869.  I  will  read  the 
particular  article  that  was  objected  to.  That  also  came  up  in  the  form 
of  an  objection. 

The  article  objected  to  is  as  follows: 

That  the  said  Robert  C.  Dom,  canal  commissioner,  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Ganal  Commissioners,  and  contracting  board,  did,  at  divers  times,  during  the 
.  jearB  1866  and  1867  wrongfully,  corruptly  and  unlawfully  and  with  the  intention 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State,  let  large  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  repairs  of 
■id  canal  so  under  his  charge,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  the  repairs 
ii  aforesaid  to  various  and  divers  persons  and  parties  at  rates  and  prices  for  the 
%orks  and  repairs  to  be  performed,  exorbitant  and  disadvantageous  to  the  State 
•ad  did  unlawfully  and  corruptly  let  said  contracts  to  personal  favorites,  with  the 
view  and  intention  of  sharing  in  the  profits  to  he  realized  from  said  contracts  and 
did  BO  let  and  award  said  contracts  to  said  parties,  and  execute  said  contracts  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  without  having  advertised  and  given  the  natice  required  by 
hw  to  be  given  and  made  prior  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  repairs  of  said 
tsaal.  That  hy  reason  thereof  the  State  was  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Y  ork,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  their  laws  and  authority. 

To  this  article  the  respondent  interposed  the  following  motion  or 
objection : 

The  respondent,  by  his  counsel,  moves  that  the  fourth  article  of  impeachment 
exhibited  against  him  be  quashed,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  is  therein  alleged 
which  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  and  because  those  acts  which  constitute 
inch,  alleged  official  misconduct  are  not  set  forth  with  suflScient  certainty  and 
pncision  to  enable  the  court  and  the  accused  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  offense  charged  and  to  prepare  for  the  trial  thereof. 
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Upon  thi»  motion,  Mr.   Smithy  tbe  couaeel  for  tMc  rcspoadeBV 

the  following  remark  :  J 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  this  respondent,  like  every  other  person  who  itf\ 
accused  of  a  wrong,  is  entitled,  under  the  constitution  and  by  the  iuivs. — and  b]f 
tHat  innate  sense  of  justice  by  which  every  one  is  or  should  be  actuated  to  know 
what  is  the  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  other  impeachable  offense,  with  whi<;k 
he  is  charged,  and  to  have  it  stated  before  the  court  to  him  what  act  of  his  isal-< 
lege.d  to  have  been  such  a  vidation  of  his  official  duty,  or  what  he  was  required  tp 
do  which  he  has  omitted,  that  is  believed  to  demand  that  this  aueust  and  ioipof* 
ing  court  should  be  called  to  pat^s  before  it.  And,  sir,  I  am  now  disappointed  t Al 
the  chosen  counsel  of  the  chosen  Representative  (or.  as  they  call  themselves,  is 
the  official  communications  to  the  Assembly,  the  "  Grand  Inqueai  of  the  State.^ 
should  insist  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  law  in  reference  to  the  charges  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are  impea^thable.  tl^t  the  respondeat  is  not  entitled 
to  insist  that  the  pretended  facts  cliiirged  against  him  should  be  stated ;  VbiM  ^ 
though  a  man  charged  with  stealing  ii  loaf  uf  bread  is  entitled  to  have  the  accus** 
tion  stated  with  such  minuteness  as  to  time,  place,  etc.,  that  he  may  know  exactly 
what  act  is  charged  upon  him  as  criminal,  before  he  is  put  upon  his  trial ;  yet  ow* 
ing  to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  law  here,  some  peculiar  provisi<Ni  as  lo'%lieo#> 
ganization  of  this  court,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  court  to  require  those,  per- 
sons who  accuse  him  to  state  on  paper  the  act  which  they  allege  was  wrong, 
the  act  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  which  he  should  have  done,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  prepare  his  answer  and  under  it  bring  his  witnesses  here  to  vindicate  hini^f 
ffom  this  charge. 

Mr.  Smith  further  says: 

•  Of  coarse  the  legal  purpose  of  this  article  would  be  to  infovm  the  reepood^i^  ot 
the  accusation  made  against  him,  with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  him  to 
know  what  preparation  is  essential  on  hie  part  to  le  made  to  present  the  qm-stioQ 
for  trial ;  with  a  view  in  the  second  place,  to  enable  the  court  to  know  what  tha 
precise  question  is  that  the  parties  accusing  desire  to  present,  and  on  which  they  arc 
to  give  judgment;  and  with  a  view,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  a  record  of  tkA 
proceedings  of  the  court  to  the  end  to  that,  in  all  future  time,  it  may  appear  upon 
what  ac^sation  and  for  what  thing  the  respondent  has  been  accused  and  tried. 

On  page  161  of  the  same  book,  we  find,  after  an  extended  argnna^ilt 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  motion  to  quaah  that  artide, 
not  with  leave  to  file  specifications,  but  absolutely  quashing  it ;  and  we 
find  that  that  ruling  was  made  by  the  significant  vote  of  eighteen  to 
four,  and  that  apiong  those  that  voted  in  fitvor  of  the  motion  of  the  re- 
spondent to  quash  the  article,  were  not  less  than  seven  of  tide  eighl 
judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  sat  in  that  case.  Now,  1 
maintain,  Senators,  that  these  two  cases  are  the  only  cases  that  you  can 
find  in  the  books  anywhere  where  the  managers  of  the  house  or  asaem- 
bly  have  not  pleaded  like  lawyers ;  have  not  pleaded  facts,  have  not 
pleaded  those  facts  definitely,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  the  re^ondy* 
ent  could  know  just  exactly  what  he  was  charged  with,  so  that  he  ooald 
go  and  examine  as  to  certain  facts,  as  to  the  time  the}*^  occurred,  the 
particular  occasions  upon  which  they  occurred,  and  investigate  them, 
and  prepare  himself  for  trial. 

.  I  take  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  hereafter,  that  there  was  no  right  ia 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  right  in  the  Senate,  nor  any  authoirpy,  to 
authorize  the  Board  of  Managers  to  file  specifi^cations  to  tliis  article  17  or 
to  article  20,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  ex  coran^jwJice ;  that  all 
these  specifications  can  be  entirely  overlooked,  ajid  mue^  and  should  b« 
overlooked  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  arguinent,  admiUinft 
as  the  learned  counsel  that  spoke  before  me  admitted,  that  there  existed 
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a  ii|^  (and  i  Ax^  I  can  sbcnr  you  clecirly  hereafter  that  there 

did  esast  any^noh  rig^it,)  but  admitting,  for  the  sake  (^argument, 

Ihattbere  ipoa  such  a  right  to  present  the  specificationB  which  the. senate 

mdered,  and  authorized  the  Managers  to  fik  and  serve  upon  the  respond- 

I  mst,  I  elaim  that  you  wiM  find  that  the  pretended  speeifications  they 

tared  upon  us  were  no  specifications  at  all,  that  they  inform  us  no  more 

.  d*  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  accusation  against  us  than  the  article  itedf 

iKd,  or  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  help  us  to  discover  what  is  charged 

ipuDst  ue,  or  to  prepare  against  the  charges  that  are  brought  against  us. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Prindle  case  and 

I  ^  Dom  cese  are  correct,  and  are  good  law  in  this  State.    I  take  it  for 

[  gRBDted^  I  say,  because  the  constitution  upon  which  the  judges  of  the 

I  eoart  of  appeals  of  New  York,  together  with  a  majority  of  the  senate, 

\  flecided  that  motion  in  the  Darn  case  is  identical  with  our  constitution 

to  this  effect,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  informed  of  the 

oatttre  and  cause  of  the  accussution  against  them.     That  is,  I  think,  the 

kD|aage  of  our  constitution. 

Now,  it  w^as  remarked  here,  the  other  night,  that  this  is  not  a  criminal 

{NToeecution  ;  that  this  constitutional  provision  does  not  apply  in  cases 

of  impeachment.     I  take  it  that  standii^  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 

ooDstitution  of  this  State, — taking  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  and  its 

i  tetter,  and  you  can  never  say  but  what  the  framers  of  our  constitution 

^  by  their  very  language  and  words,  as  used  in  article  seven  of  the  Bill  of 

I  Rights,  denominated  impeachment  trials  as  criminal  prosecutions  ;  be^ 

I  cane  they  classed  them  with  prosecutions  for  crime.     And  article  six 

trovides  that  "  in  all  cases  of  prosecutions  for  crime  the  accused  shall 
B  entitled  to  be  informed  of  tl^  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation." 

Now,  I  say  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong — whether  I  be  right  or 
wrong  in  -my  fKisition — it  makes  no  difference,  it  can  cut  no  fiigui'e  in 
this  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  highest  and  best  authorities  upon  im.- 
peachuient  proceedings  tell  us  that  the  same  rule  applies. 

I  refer  to  Cushing's  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  On 
pace  988,  section  2565,  speaking  of  articles  of  im|)eachment,  be  says  : 
"The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the 
strict  forni  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment ;  they  are  sometimes  quite 
general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to 
toatain,  so  much  <3ertainty  as  to  enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  a 
proper  defense." 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  a  party  *'  upon  a  proper  defense?  "  It  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  those  articles  shall  be  so  explicit 
in  their  nature,  that  the  respondent  knows  exactly  what  they  charge  ; 
ttifit  he  knows  exactly  wbei^e  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
on  what  occasion  he  is  charged,  and  with  what ;  so  that  he  can  prepare 
te  defense  in  a  proper  manner ;  so  that  he  can  examine  into  the  trans- 
action and  procure  his  witnesses  before  he  is  required  to  answer,  and 
before  he  is  required  to  stand  his  trial. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  under  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  impeach- 
ment trials,  and  under  your  decision  the  other  da v,  that  article  seventeen 
Sself  is  not  so  sufficiently  specific  and  definite  tliat  it  informs  us  of  the 
Mtuie  and  cause  of  the  accusation.  Now,  do  the  specifications  improve 
the  article  any  ?  Do  they  inform  us  with  precision,  distinctness,  and 
^iefisiiteness  of  tbe  nature  «nd  eanse  of  the  accusation  against  us  ?  Let 
Bssee.  Article  seventeen  charges  this  respondent  with  being  intoxi- 
"Oted.   When  you  strip  it  of  an  its  legal  verbiage,  it  charges  that  the 
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respondent  has  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  daties, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  at  a  great  number  of  timei 
during  a  stated  interval, — ^a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  Now,  do 
these  specifications  inform  us  any  more  definitely  as  at  what  particulaEl 
occasions  we  are  charged  with  having  been  so  intoxicated  in  the  dischaign 
of  our  official  duties?  What  are  these  specifications?  The  Senate 
ordered  the  managers  to  furnish  us  specifications  ;  they  did  not  say  afl 
to  time  and  place,  but  "specifications."  That  was  the  order.  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  it.  Senators.  On  page  63  of  the  Journal  for  Friday, 
December  the  16th,  you  will  find  it:  "Ordered  that  the  demurrer  of 
respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  overruled,  but  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  and  are  hereby  required 
to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  before  January  6th,  1882,  wi&  spedfica^ 
Hona  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles.  Should  no  such  speci* 
fications  be  furnished,  then,  and  in  that  case,  no  testimony  wiU  be 
received  in  support  of  said  articles  seventeen  and  twenty." 

Now,  in  that  order  the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  authorized  to  bring 
forward  here  specifications  as  to  time  or  places  where  they  allege  drunk- 
enness has  taken  place.  I  say  that  whould  have  been  entirely  inad^ 
quate,  and  therefore  the  Senate  made  no  such  order,  but  the  Manageis 
were  ordered  to  provide  "specifications."  And  what  is  meant  by  "specie 
fications  ?  "  To  give  us  full  information  of  every  occasion,  so  that  we, 
from  that  infonnation  and  from  that  specification,  could  gather  exactly 
what  was  charged  against  us,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  ik 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  say  to  the  counsel  if  there  is  no  objection 
I  would  like  the  specifications  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander  I  will  read  them  now;  I  will  read  the  particular 
specification,  which  they  served  upon  us. 

Senator  Crooks.  What  is  claimed  to  be  the  specifications,  I  mean, 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  Arctander,  (reading): 

« 

State  of  Minnemta.-'-si  :    In  the  Senate,  eitting  a$  a  Court  of  Impeachment. 

In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  as  a  judge  of  the  districl 
court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Specifications  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where  the  offenses 
charged  were  commited,  viz.  :  under, 

Article  XVII — Specificationb  : 

I.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1878. 

II.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d)  day 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879.  j 

III.  At  Redwood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  fifteentll 
(15)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880.  ^ 

IV.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  July,  A.  D. 

IcoU. 

V.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  dai 
of  September,  1880. 

VI.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty<first  daJ 
of  January,  A.  D.  1880.  "^ 

VII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventeent 
(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

VIII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  aecond  (2d] 
dav  of  August,  A.  D,  1881.  * 

Under 
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Article  XX — Specificationb  : 

L    At  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
if  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

!n.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-firat 
pQst)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

:  QI.  At  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on  the  fourteenth 
p4)  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

I 
Now,  I  take  this  position,  may  it  please  the  senate,  that  this  informs 

hs  absolutely  of  nothing.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  law,  both  criminal  and  civil,  that  time  in  a  pleading  is  imma- 
Iferiftl.  Theee  Managers  can  come  here  and  charge  us  with  being  intoxi- 
inted  on  the  bench  in  New  Ulm,  as  they  have  done,  on  the  second  day  of 
lAugust,  1879,  and  they  can  prove  it  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1881, 
Imd  there  is  no  remedy  for  us,  because  it  has  always  been  held  that  time 
fsi  indictments,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pleadings,  is  immaterial ;  that  vari- 
iDoe  as  to  time  is  an  immaterial  variance. 

Now,  the   Managers  come  before  you  themselves,  and  admit, — the 
diairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Hicks,  stated  himself  in  his 
imening  argument  to  you  that  the  dates  were  not  correct,  at  least,  some 
IH  them  ;  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  correct,  as  I  shall  explain 
Jiereafiter.     Now,  they  come,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us  by 
[giYing  ufl  false  dates,  at  which  respondent  is  charged  to  have  been  intoxi- 
f-cated  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ling  US  off  the  track,  so  that  we  shall  find  out  nothing  about  it,  or  else 
jihey  come  in  here  inadvertently  and  bring  false  charges  against  us  as  to 
ihe  time.     And  they  are  excused  in  so  doing  by  the  law,  because  the  law 
liftys  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have  alleged  the  right  time 
[or  not ;  they  can  prove  any  intoxication  at  any  date  during  the  official 
[Hfe  of  respondent  prior  to  the  finding  of  this  impeachment. 
j    Now,  what  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  definiteness  is  there  in  these 
Bew  articles,  or  in  the  specifications  they  have  introduced  under  them  in 
the  articles  as  they  stand,  with  the  specifications  attached  to  them,  than 
wbat  the  original  articles  already  furnished  ?  •  We  know  absolutely  no 
more  about  it  than  we  did  before,  and  they  are  not  such  specifications  as 
the  Senate  required  them  to  give.     Now,  in  the  Page  case  it  is  true,  as  I 
consider,  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  precedent  was  laid  down,  that  the 
Iward  of  managers  had  the  right  to  bring  in  and  to  file  specifications  to 
the  charges  that  were  held  not  good  apd  sufficient  in  themselves.     But 
"in  that  case  the  managers,  at  least,  came  in  like  men,  and  pleaded  the 
fccts  like  lawyers;  pleaded  the  facts  in  their  specifications,  in  order  that 
[there  could  he  no  mistake  about  the  matter.     I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  of  specifications  filed  and  served  in  the  Page  case,  so  as 
to  show  you  the  difference.     I  will  not  read  all  of  those  specifications, 
because  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  tenor.   They  are 
•11  equally  full.     It  is  not  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  of  them,  be- 
canae  th^t  shows  to  you  that  the  managers  at  that  time  understood  what 
the  Senate  said  to  them  when   it  ordered  them   to  file  specifications. 
They  understood  what  the  Senate  meant — that  they  should  charge  facta, 
occasions,  and  circumstances,  that  would  inform  the  respondent,  and  they 
tt)niplied  with  that  order;  not  as  in  this  case,  where  they  have  failed  en- 
tirely to  do  it,  purposely  or  otherwise. 
Now,  the  first  specification  furnished  in  that  case  was  as  follows; 
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<*At  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  in  the  montl 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877,  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,  for  til 
purpose  of  insulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  Mclntyre,  county  auditor  # 
said  Mower  county,  falsely  and  maliciously  instructed  the  grand  jur>'  of  said  ccwi 
ty,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  said  county  auditor  had  permitted  a  t»d| 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  liis  office,  and  that  such  condnct  on  tM 
pftrt  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  highly  reprehensible,  and  a  monoid 
to  misbehavior  in  office  on  the  part  of  such  auditor,  within  the  penal  statutes  ^ 
this  State."  ' 

Then  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  shows  the  particnlar  tad 
that  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  French,  the  ooun^ 
attorney  of  that  county .  It  gives  the  times  and  the  particular  circumstaai 
ces.  Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remember,  to  whici| 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  was  an  article  that  charged  the  rpspo^j 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  his  term  towards  tm 
officers  of  his  court  and.  other  citizens  of  Mower  county,  with  a  habit  m 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.  And  under  that  article  theaj 
specifications  were  put  in.  \ 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the  mani 
f^ers  in  this  case,  ymut  would  have  been  the  result?  They  would  simJ 
ply  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  county  of  Mower  tbd 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclntj^re;  that,  at  such  and  such 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oppressed  and  insulted  Mr.  I^a&yetti 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  been  the  course  the  managers  in  this 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  in  that  case 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyei-s  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the 
sions;  not  dates  and  })lace8  simply,  of  the  alleged  opproa»on  or  tht 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  occasions,  the  mem 
that  he  haiTassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it,  so  tfart 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  chacgsA 
with. 

Now,  that  you  shall  not  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read  tQ 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  Criminal  E%idence,  to  show  j'-ou  thil 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  defined  by  the  books,  namely,  thai 
an  allegation  of  time  in  the  indictment  is  imniaterial.  And  if  it  is 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  mantain  and  say,  without 
of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  applies  with  equal  force  in  civil  cases,  btfl 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  ^<m  criminal  proceeding,  we  an^ 
more  particularly  governed  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law,d^ 
though  in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  because  they  are  botJii  <rf 
the  same  effect.  1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  from  Wharton's  Law  of  Crii9- 
inal  Evidence: 

The  time  of  the  commisssion  of  an  offense  laid  in  the  indictment  is  ordlnarfly 
not  material,  and  does  not  contine  the  proofs  within  the  limits  of  that  period  ;  tta 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  by  proof  of  the  effense  on  any  day  interior  tm  tkfe 
finding. 

If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  tims 
you  charge  the  crime  to  have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  con^e^  of 
course,  within  the  statutes  of  limitations.  If  the  offense  has  beeft 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  yeate  prior  1^1 
the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  6lK>wn  by  the  proof  to 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  three  years  prior 
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tibB  date  of* the  finding  of  the  indictment,  of  QO^rse  the  statute  of  Ubo.]^ 
hnm  would  come  in  ;  becauae  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  wa^ 
fhaiged  in  the  indictment,  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts  were, 
pTtl^y  appeared  in  the  proof.     But  in  all  cases  withirn  the  time  within 
ich  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 
in<]ictiuent  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (different  day,  and  this  has 
done  repeatedly  in  this  country.     I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 

Eetioe  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 
e,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed- on  the  17th  day 
|f  May.  I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  where 
liifas  claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 
to  prove  an  alibiy  but  when  I  came  into  court  I  found  that  the 
iution,  perhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
alleged  tne  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
of  May  the  alleged  crime  had  been  committed.  Now  that 
was  held  perfectly  good  and  it  would  be  in  any  case.  It  has  been 
Id  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good ; 
jlhat  time  is  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf> 
it  if  pou  pFove  it  at  anytime,  no  matter  what  time  you  may  haveal- 
it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment. 
wmld  forthev  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

WWn  it  is  of  the  •ssence  of  as  offenne  timt  it  should  have  been  committed  in 
IjarticiUar  lime  of  the  day,  (e.  g.,  in  burglary,)  the  allegation  to  thia  effect  in  the 
ment  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  though  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  I)* 
the  day  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

Sow,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
iihy  but,  in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  night  time, — 
jljben  it  is  necessary  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you  only 
|W)ve  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
'  ou  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 

*  the  indictment. 

Whether  the  allegation  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  is  sustained  is  for  the  jury. 
^  same  distinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  ofiBense  is  that  it 
^m  oommilted  on  Sunday,  In  such  case  the  offense  must  b^  proved  to  hSiVe  been 
ipRiuftttted  OQ  Sunday.  But  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  before  the  finding  of  the 
VU  and  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
lery  forcibly  in  1st  Archbold'e  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 
863. 

Hie  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
to  have  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
iceorred  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictnieat. 

Aftd  he  cites  upon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions,  Cow- 
oi'b  Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.  In 
Jjct,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
ittie  can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  managers  will  not,  dare 
ioi,  aad  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  is  imma* 
l^rial  in  criminal  matters. 

V  Yon  can  uadeiBtand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  tbe^Q 
different  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  giving  us  ihom 
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dates  constitutes  no  specilications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  us  qo$ 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  different  day.  How  then  are  m^ 
any  more;pTepareJ  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  effect,  as  ii^ 
original  article,  and  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  thfl 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definite 
information  by  giving  us  the  place  ?  They  have  given  the  place  he» 
— that  it  was  at  New  tllrn,  in  Brown  county, — that  it  was  in  Marshall^ 
in  Lyon  county j*— that  it  was  in  St.  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  thai 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  Ui 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before?  Not  at  all.  Why?  Becaua^ 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established  u| 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  ebon 
that  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  via  i 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  tha 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crinui 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,  bul 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  withia  thd 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  with- 
in a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  by  s 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsey,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  having 
committed  murder,  in  tne  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  m 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  First 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  that 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  aa 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  where 
it  was  aUeged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  lUi 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  the 
place  is  immaterial  if  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  I^  it  had  been  alleged  that  it  was 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  would  be  just  the  same.  The  Court  would 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  "Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  and 
you  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  the 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough  ;** 
and  it  would  be  the  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  with 
any  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  an 
indictment  was  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  greatest 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  that 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  in  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  it  it 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  time 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  i« 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must  be  ehown 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  misconduct 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  that 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;  you  are  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  £ax  aa  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  go. 
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It  18  here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  mnsi 
i  shown  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facts 
(Ten  in  evidence  occurred  in  the  parish  or  place  therein  alleged;  it  Is  sufflcieDt  to 
»ve  thct  they  occurred  within  the  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  Jurlsdic- 


lon. 


And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
le  case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 
sen  cominitted  within  the  county,  because  the  court  has  got  no  juris- 
liction  except,  as  I  said  before,  \vithin  one  hundred  rods  of  the  boun- 
ry  line  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 
>lace  of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county  the  place  of  a 
)wn,  .or  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.  So  that, 
l^ng  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 
[county  of  Brown,  the  county  of  Nicollet,  &c.,  does  not  make  it  any 
lore  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 
lictment  if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 
the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they  in  such  a  case 
^eould  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  so  in 
this  case  the  managers  could  prove  a  drunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 
cver  they  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 
|at  to  place. 

The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 
can  prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  alleged,  can  say  :  "  We  are  not 
bound  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
that  these  acte  took  place  in*  Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
place.  We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
^article,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 

{rostitutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
ut  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 
been  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 
■inDuluth;  we  will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
^ State  of  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 
did,  you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oatlis,  because  you  are  to  decide 
tbe  case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 
and  place  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im- 
peachmdnt. 

Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
We  knew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 
ninth  iudicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 
limited  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 
pCaose  the  aJlegation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 
aDeged  it  was  within  this  state.  But  we  knew  that  before.  We  know 
nothing  more  now  than  we  knew  before.  We  have  no  assurance  that  we 
are  honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.  And  we  will  be 
taken  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  as  much  unawares  by 
j.the  information  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 
[-none  ot  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certainty  of  time  and  place 
does  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 
criminid  trials.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 
gpt  away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 
that  you  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 
« and  that  there  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  you  beyond  the 
82 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  same  rule  applies  in  impeachment  cases  as  ui 
other  criminal  cases.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  show  by  argument  qi 
authority  that  any  such  rule  applies,  because  the  rule  applies  as  to  pladfli 
and  time  in  civil  cases  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  therefore  with 
necessity  must  apply  in  impeachment  cases  also.  In  a  complaint  for  dam- 
ages for  an  assault  and  battery  it  may  be  alleged  that  tne  assault  was 
made  in  aceitain  town  or  county,  and  you  nmy  come  into  court,  and  ii 
your  attorney  has  got  the  venue  wrong,  and  you  prove  another  plac^ 
the  court  will  say  it  is  immaterial ;  it  makes  no  difference,  and  you  call 
show  the  act  to  have  been  committed  anywhere  and  at  any  time  within 
the  statute  of  limitations,  so  that  the  allegation  as  to  place  is  inniiiaterial 
as  well  as  to  time.  Now,  if  that  rule  applies  alike  in  civil  and  criminal: 
cases,  there  can  be  no  argument  needed  to  convince  you  that  it  applies 
also  to  impeachment  cases. 

I  will  call  your  attention,  nevertheless,  to  an  argumen  tmade  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  Prescott  case,  in  Massachusetts,  from  page  513,  ot  vol- 
ume 5,  of  the  works  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  says  (that  was  an  impeach- 
ment case) : 

For  instance,  an  indictment  must  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  particular 
day  when  the  offense  i»  H]ief2;ed  to  have  been  committed,  but  it  need  not  be  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  that  particular  day.  It  has  been  holden  in  the  case  of 
an  impeachment  tliat  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  commission  of  an  ofTenae  to 
have  been  on  or  about  a  particular  day. 

The  rule  ]^  a  wider  application  ;  in  cases  of  impeachment  it  is  not 
necessary  to, give  even  the  date,  or  the  absolute  date,  whether  it  may  be- 
right  or  wrong, — ^to  give  an  absolute  date,  as  in  criminal  cases  in  court 
but  you  may  say  even  "  on  or  about"  such  date. 

Such  was  the  decision  in  Fjord  Winton's  case  as  may  be  seen  in  4  ifettaeli's  Pre* 
cedents,  297;  in  that  case,  the  respondent  being  convicted,  made  a  motion  to  arrest 
the  judn^ment  on  the  j^round  that  the  impeachment  was  insufficient  for  tli«t 
the  time  of  committing  the  high  treason  is  not  therein  laid  with  sufficient 
certainty. 

The  principal  facts  charged  in  that  case  were  laid  to  he  committed  on  or  abont 
the  months  of  September,  October  or  November  last;  and  the  taking  of  Preatoat 
and  tlie  battle  tiieie  which  are  among  the  acts  of  treason,  were  laid  to  be  dont 
about  the  9th  10th,  11th,  or  13th,  of  November  last. 

Now  mind  you  this  only  refers  to  time,  as  to  the  facte  the  allegations 
were  sufficient ;  they  called  the  occasions  fully  to  mind.  They  stated 
in  what  the  treason  consisted  ;  thev  brought  up  the  battle  that  the  man 
had  fought, or  rather  which  he  did  not  fight,  (for  he  was  a  coward,)  and: 

had  not  done  l^is  duty. 

• 

A  question  was  put  to  the  juidges,  '*  whether  in  indictments  for  treason  or  fel*^ 
ony,  it  be  necessary  to  allege  some  certain  day  upon  which  the  fact  is  supposed  to  \ 
be  committed ;  or  if  it  be  onlv  alleged  in  an  indictment  that  the  crime  waa  com- ; 
matted  on  or  about  a  certain  day  whether  that  would  be  sufficient,*'  and  the  judget; 
answered  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  day  laid  in  the  indictment  and  i 
that  to  al!ege  that  the  fact  was  committed  on  or  about  a  certain  day  would  not  bo ' 
sufficient.    The  Judges  were  next  asked. 

And  here  comes  the  material  part, 

Whether,  if  a  certain  day  he  alleged  in  an  indictment,  it  be  necessary  on  the  trial  i 
to  prove  the  fact  to  be  committed  on  that  day,  and  they  answered  tkat  it  la  not  | 
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irj,  and  thereupon,  the  Lords  resolved  that  the  impeachment  was  suflScientlT 
lin  in  point  of  time.     This  case  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule  whicn 
[think  is  reaaonably  and  well  founded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be 
I,  and  that  no  more  need  be  stated. 

In  this  case  if  you  do  not  need  to  prove  that  any  of  these  acts  were 
tommitted  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1878,  then  it  was  unnecessary 
allege  it,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  no  information  whatever;  it  furnishes 
nothing  we  can  rely  upon.  And  in  order  to  show  you  the  nature  and 
cter  of  these  specifications  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
that  the  fourth  specification,  for  instance,  charges  us  with  being 
while  in  the  discharge  of  our  judicial  duties  at  the  city  of  New 
,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880.  On  that  date  the  memoranaums  and 
Ihe  recollection  of  the  respondent  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  of 
Hew  Ulm,  but  that  he  was  in  St.  Peter  holding  a  special  term  of  court, — 
toore  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  place  stated  in  the  specifi- 
tttion. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  proof  and  not  of 

Mr.  Arctander  (resuming).  In  the  sixth  specification,  where  he  is 
thaiged,  also  in  New  Ulm,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  January,  1881,  it  can  be 
conclusively  shown  that  on  that  day  he  was  present  at  a  club  dance  in 
8t  Peter,  and  spent  the  day  there.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
«ghth  specification,  where  he  is  charged  with  being  drunk  in  New  Ulm 
m  the  2d  day  of  August,  1881,  he  was  then  in  St.  reter.  The  same  as 
lothe  specification  wherein  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter  in  a 
bouse  of  proBtitution,  there  consorting  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  on 
the  30th  day  of  August,  1880.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  at  that  time 
liandreds  of  miles  distant,— on  the  prairies  of  Renville  county,  shooting 
jame  chickens, — or  "  snipes  "  as  they  probably  were  called  at  that 
time.  The  same  remarks  apply  all  through  these  specifications,  or  at 
least  to  four  or  five  of  them.  Now,  what  information  do  they  give  to 
w?  The  learned  managers  say,  "  that  is  a  matter  of  proof."  I  admit 
Aat,  but  they  will  not  prove  the  act  at  the  dates  charged  in  those  speci- 
•ficatioDs;  they  will  prove,  if  he  was  not  in  New  Ulm  or  St.  Peter  for  in- 
stance, at  the  time  alleged,  that  he  was  there  at  some  other  time,  and 
tbat  he  was  then  drunk,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  do  it 
tader  the  rules  of  law  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 

Whsit  information  then,  I  ask,  have  these  specifications  given  us  ? 
ftey  are  bound  by  the  information,  which  they  claim  to  have  given  us; 
jthey  are  not  bound  bv  the  date  or  the  place  alleged;  they  can  prove  any- 
thing they  please  about  it.  Do  we  know  any  more  than  we  did 
before?  Is  that  "specifications?"  It  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive 
fiiat  this  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us.  It  strikes  me 
fiiat  as  these  specifications  were  the  result  of  this  "  smelling  expedition" 
iD  through  the  ninth  judicial  district, — ^involving  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  records  and  the  witnesses,-;;-that  the  managers  must  have 
tfflcovered  the  time  they  intended  to  rely  upon  as  well  as  the  fact,  be- 
ttuse  they  had  the  record  before  them  when  they  were  out  on  this 
imelling  expedition;  they  could  tell  from  the  records  and  the  witnesses 
what  date  it  wa«  and  what  date  they  could  prove  the  act  to  have  occur- 
nl  It  seems  to  me  I  say,  as  though  it  was  an  attempt  to  mislead  us; 
P^  if  these  Bpecifications  are  brought  in  in  this  shape  so  as  to  give  us 
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just  enough  to  cover  the  direction  of  the  Senate  yet  not  enough  to  put 
U3  upon  our  inquiry  and* to  put  us  on  our  defense, — as  it  certainly  waft 
the  intention  ofthe  Senate  that  they  should  do. 

Now,  how  could  they  explain  it  in  any  other  way  ?  The  easiest  way 
in  the  world,  senators:  the  witnesses  come  before  you  upon  the  stand, 
and  tell  you  that  at  such  and  such  a  time, — ^they  don't  remember  the 
exact  date,— but  when  such  and  such  a  case  was  tried, — when  such  and 
such  a  matter  was  pending  before  Judge  Cox,  that  then  he  was  intozi* 
cated.  Now,  why  is  not  the  occasion  or  the  circumstances  stated  in  tbs 
specifications  ?  Why  is  it  not  alleged  that  while  he  had  certain  mattem 
under  consideration,  and  referring  to  these  matters,  in  order  that  the  w^ 
spondent  may  thus  have  been  with  certainty  advised  of  the  time  at 
which  he  was" charged  with  being  drunk?  He  could  thereby  have  beca 
enabled  to  examine  the  records  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  proper  datt 
and  thereby  have  prepared  himself  to  make  his  defense  ;  he  could  then 
have  found  and  examined  his  witnesses,  and  be  in  a  position  to  p]ao» 
them  upon  the  stand  in  his  behalf  upon  a  particular  charge.  And  I  say 
that  this  is- the  way  every  specification  ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and 
this  is  the  way  that  every  lawyer  ought  to  have  drawn  these  articles  of 
impeachment  firom  one  to  twenty,  because  by  so  doing  they  would  have' 
given  us  the  proper  and  necessary  information.  They  have  done  this 
with  article  seven ;  why  did  they  not  do  it  with  the  rest?  Why  did 
they  not  do  it  in  the  other  articles  ?  Why  did  they  not  do  it  in  the 
specifications  ?  Mr.  Webber  was  upon  the  stand  here  the  other  day, 
and  he  told  you,  under  the  eighth  specification,  that  at  a  certain  divorce 
proceeding  between  Castor  and  Castor,  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  he 
cannot  give  the  time.  Yet  he  gives  it  in  evidence  here  upon  the  standi 
Did  he  not  give  it  to  the  managers,  too  ?  Why  was  it  not  alleged  ia 
proper  terms  in  the  specification  ?  Why  did  they  not  inform  us  of  the 
particular  occasion  upon  which  we  are  charged  with  being  drunk? 

Now  suppose  for  instance,  that  in  an  ordinary  criminal  case,  you  were 
charged  with  having  stolen  certain  personal  property,  would  the  fiict 
that  you  are  not  informed  ofthe  correct  date  oi  the  alleged  crime  mal» 
any  difference,  if  you  were  informed  of  the  particular  circumstances? 
You  are  informed  that  upon  a  certain  date  you  did  take,  steal  and  carry 
away,  one  certain  gelding,  for  instance,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  then  and  there  the  personal  property  of  James  Jones.  By  statin^^ 
the  occasion  the  particular  facts  are  called  to  your  attention  at  once^ 
whether  you  are  guilty  or  not.  But  here  the  Managers  scorn  thai 
manner  of  procedure.  They  tell  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  this 
respondent  and  his  counsel  so  much  attention  as  to  follow  the  instruct 
tions  of  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  produce  specifications  under 
these  articles  in  question  ;  but  they  say:  "  We  will  give  them  times  and 
places,  and  we  will  call  that  specifications." 

Now,  unless  you  locate  the  day  and  allege  the  facts  to  have  occurred 
upon  that  day — unless  you  give  the  pai-ticular  occasion  upon  which  these 
acts  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  now  are  we  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
facts  to  be  shown  in  our  defense  ?  That  is  what  should  have  been  done. 
They  should  have  told  us  that  at  a  special,  or  at  a  general  term,  or  at 
chambers,  certain  matters,  naming  them,  were  before  the  respondent,  for 
trial  and  determination  ;  and,  if  there  were  several  matters  before  him  cai 
that  day  they  should  have  alleged  at  least  one  of  those  matters  and  this 
would  have  put  him  upon  his  inquiry.  Yet  the  chairman  of  the  leamedfe 
TT^anagerfi,  whQ  opened  this  case,  upon  four  of  the  specifications  did  nol^ 
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deign  to  tell  us  what  those  speciiicatioris  were  for;  he  told  us  he 
r«hould  not  enlarge  upon  them,  and  we  do  not  know  to-day  with  what 
we  are  charged,  at  what  places  or  under  what  circumstances.     We  do 
not  know  it  to-day,  notwithstanding  they  have  opened  their  case  and 
have  presumedly  laid  their  evidence  before  you.     Yet  they  tell  us  that 
[ we  have  been  sufficientlv  informed;  that  they  have  complied  with  in- 
[|*nictiona  and  furnished  us   with  specifications.     Now  I  say  that  the 
rwholeof  the  articles,  with  the  exceptioaof  article  seven,  are  open  to  the 
ilViie  objection,     But  upon  those  articles  we  did  not  desire  to  be  tech- 
[mcai,  because,  although  in  order  to  get  at  the  charges  we  were  compelled 
|io  grope  our  way  through  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  House 
fODnimittee,  yet  by  this  process  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  partic- 
ular occasions  charged,  during  what  particular  term,  and  what  particular 
drcumstances  surrounded  the  case.     We  could  do  this  by  sitting  with 
the  articles  in  one  hand  and  the  testimony  in  the  other,  but  in  one  or  two 
iflBtances,  even  the  right  year  during  which  the  acts  are  alleged  to  have 
oecurred  is  not  given.    Yet  we  were  sufficiently   notified  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  be  proven  on  our  behalf,  because  we  had  the  testimony  be- 
fare  MB.    And  although  we  had  the  right  to  come  before  you  and  demand 
ihatthoee  articles  should  be  stricken  out  and  not  be  allowed  to  stand, 
because  they  were  not  sufficiently  definite  and  did  not  inform  us  of  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  accusation,  we  did  not  desire  to  do  this  because 
ire  were  able  although  at  the  expense  of  time  and  labor  to  find  out  with 
lAat  we  were  charged.    We  preferred  to  undergo  that  inconvenience 
nther  than  to  bother  this  Senate  with  our  objection.     But  in  this  case 
•what  have  we  to  go   by?      Why,  amongst  the   specifications    under 
article  seventeen  there,  is  only  one  on  which  testimony  was  given  before 
tke  House  of  Representatives  or  their  committee,  as  the  Senate  can  ascer- 
ton  for  themselves  by  examing  the  report  of  the  stenographer  on  that 
occasion.    I  say  it,  and  I  dare  the  managers  to  point  to  one  specification 
ttcept  the  seventh  that  there  was  one  iota  or  scintilla  of  evidence  adduced 
;«a  before  the  committee  of  the  House.    I  challenge  the  managers  to  state 
aringle  one,  and  I  m\\  show  you  beyond  a  doubt  that  none  of  those  oc- 
sioDs,  with  one  exception,  were  testified  to  before  the  House  committee. 
AH  the  specifications  under  article  seventeen  have  been  hunted  up  on 
the  "smelling  expedition"  that  the  board  of  managers  saw  fit  to  take 
after  the  articles  of  impeachment  had   been  framed  and  adopted;  and 
without  furnishing  us  any  evidence  fi:om  which  we  could  find  out,  they 
have  not  deigned  to  give  it  to  us  under  either  of  the  specifications.     Yet 
ftey  have  dared  to  come  in  here  and  ask  you  to  say  what  that  they  have 
given  us  specifications  that  will  enable  us  to  prepare  a  proper  defense. 

Under  article  twenty  it  is  th^  same  way.  I  say  that  there  was  no 
testimony  adduced  before  the  House  of  Representatives  or  its  committee 
to  sustain  these  specifications.  And  I  say  this  because  I  think  I  know 
that  evidence  by  heart.  I  had  to  study  it  so  hard  to  find  out  with 
what  we  were  charged  in  these  articles,  that  I  had  almost  to  commit  it 
to  memory.  There  are  several  specifications  under  article  twenty,  one 
of  which  charges  us,  at  the  city  of  New  Uhn,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on 
the  30th  day  of  August,  1880,  with  having  visited  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
Bad  with  ha\'ing  consorted  with  prostitutes,  while  the  only  evidence  that 
wag  adduced  before  the  house,  was  as  to  the  May  Term  of  1881.  So  that 
there  is  a  false  date  again.  Now,  I  say  the  only  evidence  that  was  before 
fte  house  committee  certainly  does  not  go  to  substantiate  that  specifica- 
^;  hut  it  waa  the  only  thing  there. >va«  with  reference  to  such  a  mat- 
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Upon  this  motion,   Mr!   Smithy  the  consml  for  the  rtspoadeBt, 

the  following  remark  :  -I 

i 

f 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  this  respondent,  like  every  other  person  who  Sil 
accused  of  a  wrong,   is  entitled,   under  tiie  constitution  and  by  the  hivrg, — and  bj ' 
that  innate  sense  of  juatice  by  which  every  one  is  or  should  be  actuated  to  know 
what  ia  the  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  other  impeachable  offense,  with  which 
he  is  charged,  and  to  have  it  stated  before  the  court  to  him  what  act  of  his  isai- 
]ege.d  to  have  been  such  a  vidation  of  his  official  duty,  or  what  he  was  roquired  to 
do  which  he  has  emitted,  that  is  believed  to  demand  that  this  auirust  and  inipop-j 
ing  court  should  be  called  to  pass  before  it.     And,  sir,  I  am  now  disappointed  tnJI' 
the  chosen  counsel  of  the  chosen  Representative  (or.  as  they  call  themselves,  ia 
the  official  communicatioDs  to  the  Assembly,   the   '*  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Staie,]r 
should  insist  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  law  in  reference  to  the  charges  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are  impeachable,  thai  the  respondent  is  not.  entitied 
to  insist  that  the  pretended  facts  chsirged  a«;ainat  him   should  be  stated  :  thftt  ak  \ 
though  a  man  charged  with  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  is  entitled  to  have  the  accusa* 
tion  stated  with  such  minuteness  as  to  time,  place,  etc.,  that  he  may  know  exactly 
what  act  is  charged  upon  him  as  criminal,  before  he  is  put  upon  his  trial ;  yet  ow- 
ing to  some  peculiar  state  of  the  law  here,  some  peculiar  provisio«i  as  totheoo- 
ganization  of  this  court,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  court  to  require  those  pe^ 
sons  who  accuse  him  to  state  on  paper  the  act  which   they  allege  was  wrong, 
the  act  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  which  he  should  have  done,  to  th«  end  that  be 
laay  prepare  his  answer  and  under  it  bring  his  witnesses  here  to  vindicate  him^f 
from^  this  charge. 

Mr.  Smith  further  says: 

Of  coiime  the  legal  purpose  of  this  article  w^uld  be  to  iofovm  the  respoDde«U«& 
the  accusation  made  againgt  him,  with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  him  Vo 
know  what  prcparati4)n  is  essential  on  his  part  to  I.e  made  to  present  the  qa«*8tio9 
for  trial ;  with  a  view  in  the  second  place,  to  enable  the  court  to  know  what  the 
precise  question  is  that  the  parties  accusing  desire  to  present,  and  on  which  thejart 
to  give  judgment;  and  with  a  view,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  a  recoi*d  of  thii 
proceedings  of  the  court  to  the  end  to  that,  in  all  future  time,  it  may  appear  upon 
what  ac^sation  and  for  what  thing  the  respondent  has  been  accused  and  tried. 

On  page  161  of  the  same  book,  we  find,  after  an  extended  argUBaenl^ 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  motion  to  quash  thai  artide^ 
not  with  leave  to  file  specifications,  but  absolutely  quashing  it ;  and  ife 
find  that  that  ruling  was  made  by  the  significant  vote  of  eighteen  to 
four,  and  that  apiong  those  that  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  r^ 
spondent  to  quash  the  article,  were  not  less  than  seven  of  the  ^ghl 
judges  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  that  sat  in  that  case*     Now,  I 
maintain,  Senators,  that  these  two  cases  are  the  ouly  cases  that  you  can ' 
find  in  the  books  anywhere  where  the  managers  of  the  house  or  asaeior 
bly  have  not  pleaded  like  lawyers ;  have  not  pleaded  facts,  have  noi , 
pleaded  those  facts  definitely,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  the  reepond* 
ent  could  know  just  exactly  what  he  was  charged  with,  so  that  he  could  ; 
go  and  examine  as  to  certain  facts,  as  to  the  time  they  occurred,  the ! 
particular  occasions  upon  which  they  occurred,  and  investigate  tiiem,.' 
and  prepare  himself  for  trial. 

.  I  take  it,  and  I  wilL  come  to  that  hereafter,  that  there  was  no  right  in ! 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  right  in  the  Senate,  nor  any  anthoritty,  to  \ 
authorize  the  Board  of  Managers  to  file  specifications  to  this  article  17  or  i 
to  article  20,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  is  ex  Goranh^judice ;  that  aft  | 
these  specifications  can  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  mu^  and  should  bf  j 
overlooked  ;  but  at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admittini^ ! 
as  the  learned  counsel  that  spoke  before  me  admitted,  that  there  existra  i 
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a  >^;ht,  (aad  i  Amk  I  can  show  you  clearly  ^reafber  that  there 
did  esBt  any  «T2ch  d^t,)  but  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
Ifaat  there  was  vuch  a  right  to  present  the  speciiaoationB  which  the. senate 
isdeied,  and  authorized  the  Managers  to  £le  and  serve  upon  the  respond- 
tot,  I  claim  that  you  will  find  that  the  pretended  specifications  they 
upon  us  were  »o  specifications  at  all,  that  they  inform  us  no  mOTe 
«f  the  viature  or  cause  of  the  accusation  against  us  than  the  article  itself 
,  ^d,  or  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  help  us  to  discover  what  is  charged 
MgBanst  w,  or  to  prepare  against  the  charges  that  are  brought  Against  us. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Prindle  case  and 
Ihe  Dom  case  are  correct,  and  are  good  law  in  this  State.  I  take  it  tor 
gnnted,  I  say,  because  the  constitution  upon  which  the  judges  of  the 
court  oif  appeals  of  New  York,  together  with  a  majority  of  the  senate, 
decided  that  motion  in  the  Dom  case  is  identical  with  our  constitution 
-  to  this  effect,  that  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  Informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  «gaii>st  them.  That  is,  I  think,  the 
kngnage  of  our  constitution. 

Now,  it  was  remarked  here,  the  other  night,  that  this  is  not  a  criminal 
prosecution  ;  that  this  constitutional  provision  does  not  apply  in  cases 
cf  impeachment.  I  take  it  that  standing  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the 
ooDstitution  of  this  State, — ^taking  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  and  its 
letter,  and  you  can  never  say  but  what  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
"^  by  their  very  language  and  words,  as  used  in  article  seven  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  deaomin^ied  impeachment  trials  as  criminal  prosecutions  ;  be- 
€auK  they  classed  them  with  prosecutions  for  crime.  And  article  six 
provides  that  "  in  all  cases  o[  prosecutions  for  crime  the  accused  shall 
fce  entitled  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  tlie  accusation." 

Now,  I  say  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong — whether  I  be  right  or 
vioQg  in  my  position— it  makes  no  difiference,  it  can  cut  no  figure  in 
this  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  highest  and  best  authorities  upon  im- 
peachment proceedings  tell  us  that  the  same  rule  applies. 

I  refer  to  Cushing's  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies.  On 
page  988,  section  ^65,  speaking  of  articles  ot  impeachment,  he  says  : 
"The  articles  thus  exhibited  need  not  and  do  not  in  fact  pursue  the 
strict  form  and  accuracy  of  an  indictment ;  they  are  sometimes  quite 
general  in  the  form  of  the  allegations,  but  always  contain,  or  ought  to 
eontain,  so  much  certainty  as  to  enable  the  party  to  put  himself  upon  a 
proper  defense." 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  a  party  *'  upon  a  proper  defense  ?  "  It  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else  but  that  those  articles  shall  be  so  explicit 
in  their  nature,  that  the  respondent  knows  exactly  what  they  charge  ; 
that  he  knows  exactly  where  and  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
on  wliat  occasion  he  is  charged,  and  with  what ;  so  that  he  can  prepare 
Iris  defense  in  a  proper  manner;  so  that  he  can  examine  into  the  trans- 
action and  procure  his  witnesses  before  he  is  required  to  answer,  and 
Iwfore  he  is  required  to  stand  his  trial. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  under  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  impeach- 
ment trials,  and  under  your  decision  the  other  day,  that  article  seventeen 
Hself  is  not  so  sufficiently  specific  and  definite  that  it  informs  us  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.  Now,  do  the  8j)ecification8  improve 
(he  article  any  ?  Do  they  inform  us  with  precision,  distinctness,  and 
definiteiiess  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  axxnisation  against  us?  Let 
ns  see.  Article  seventeen  charges  this  respondent  with  being  intoxi- 
cated.   When  you  strip  it  of  au  its  legal  verbiage,  it  charges  that  the 
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respondent  has  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  dutieSi 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  at  a  great  number  of  timefl 
during  a  stated  interval, — a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  Now,  do 
these  specifications  inform  us  any  more  definitely  as  at  what  particulai 
occasions  we  are  charged  with  having  been  so  intoxicated  in  the  dischargi 
of  our  official  duties?  What  are  these  specifications?  The  Senate 
ordered  the  managers  to  furnish  us  specifications  ;  they  did  not  say  aa 
to  time  and  place,  but  "specifications."  That  was  the  order.  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  it,  Senators.  On  page  63  of  the  Journal  for  Friday, 
December  the  16th,  you  will  find  it:  "  Ordered  that  the  demurrer  ol 
respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  overruled,  but  that  th« 
Board  of  Managers  on  the  part  ofthe  House  be  and  are  hereby  required 
to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  before  January  6th,  1882,  vriih  mecifica^ 
tiona  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles.  Should  no  such  Bped* 
fications  be  furnished,  then,  and  in  that  case,  no  testimony  wiU  be 
received  in  support  of  said  articles  seventeen  and  twenty." 

Now,  in  that  order  the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  authorized  to  bring 
forward  here  specifications  as  to  time  or  places  where  they  allege  drunk- 
enness has  taken  place.  I  say  that  whould  have  been  entirely  inade> 
quate,  and  therefore  the  Senate  made  no  such  order,  but  the  Managers 
were  ordered  to  provide  "specifications."  And  what  is  meant  by  "speci- 
fications  ?  "  To.  give  us  full  information  of  every  occasion,  so  that  we, 
from  that  information  and  from  that  specification,  could  gather  exactly 
what  was  charged  against  us,  bo  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it 

Senator  Crooks.    I  would  say  to  the  counsel  if  there  is  no  objection 
I  would  like  the  specifications  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander    I  will  read  them  now;  I  will  read  the  particular 
specification,  which  they  served  upon  us. 

Senator  Crooks.    What  is  claimed  to  be  the  specifications,  I  mean, 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  Arctander,  (reading): 

State  of  Minnewta. — s$  :    In  the  Senate,  fitting  a$  a  Court  of  Impeachment. 


In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  as  a  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  the  State  of  MiDiiesota. 

Specifications  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made  pursoantto 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where  the  offenses 
charged  were  commited,  viz.  :  under, 

Article  XVII — Specipicationb  : 

I.  At  Marshal],  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh  (7th)  darof 
November,  A.  D.  1878. 

II.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d)  dai 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879.  ' 

III.  At  Redwood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  fifteen! 
(15)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

IV.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (Ist)  day  of  Julv,  A. 
1880.  .  I 

V.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  di] 
of  September,  1880.  '  "' 

VI.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first  daj 
of  January,  A.  D.  1880. 

VII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventeenl 
(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

VIII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1881.  ^    ' 

Under 
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Article  XX — Specifications  ; 

L  At  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
iC  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

n.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first 
H&st)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

m.  At  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on  the  fourteenth 
[M)  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

Now,  I  take  this  position,  may  it  please  the  senate,  that  this  informs 
OS  absolutely  of  nothing.  Why  ?  because  it  is  a  well-established  prin- 
dple  of  law,  both,  criminal  and  civil,  that  time  in  a  pleading  is  imma- 
terial. These  Managers  can  come  here  and  charge  us  with  being  intoxi- 
cated on  the  bench  in  New  Ulm,  as  they  have  done,  on  the  second  dav  of 
August,  1879,  and  they  can  prove  it  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1881, 
^d  there  is  no  remedy  for  us,  because  it  has  always  been  held  that  time 
in  indictments,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pleadings,  is  immaterial ;  that  vari- 
^ce  as  to  time  is  an  immaterial  variance. 

Now,  the  Managers  come  before  you  themselves,  and  admit, — ^the 
idttirnian  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Hicks,  stated  himself  in  his 
i  opening  argument  to  you  that  the  dates  were  not  correct,  at  least,  some 
01  them  ;  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  correct,  as  I  shall  explain 
hereafter.  Now,  they  come,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us  by 
i  giving  us  false  dates,  at  which  respondent  is  charged  to  have  been  intoxi- 
Ittted  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
iing  us  off  the  track,  so  that  we  shall  find  out  nothing  about  it,  or  else 
I  they  come  in  here  inadvertently  and  bring  false  charges  against  us  as  to 
;  Ibe  time.  And  they  are  excused  in  so  doing  by  the  law,  because  the  law 
[  aays  that  it  makes  no  diflference  whether  they  have  alleged  the  right  time 
lornot;  they  can  prove  any  intoxication  at  any  date  during  the  official 
fife  of  respondent  prior  to  the  finding  of  this  impeachment. 

Now,  what  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  definiteness  is  there  in  these 
new  articles,  or  in  the  specifications  they  have  introduced  under  them  in 
the  articles  as  they  stand,  with  the  specifications  attached  to  them,  than 
what  the  original  articles  already  furnished?  -We  know  absolutely  no 
more  about  it  than  we  did  before,  and  they  are  not  such  specifications  as 
tiie  Senate  required  them  to  give.  Now,  in  the  Page  case  it  is  true,  as  I 
>  consider,  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  precedent  was  laid  down,  that  the 
board  of  managers  had  the  right  to  bring  in  and  to  file  specifications  to 
the  charges  that  were  held  not  good  and  sufficient  in  themselves.  But 
in  that  case  the  managers,  at  least,  came  in  like  men,  and  pleaded  the 
6cts  like  lawyers;  pleaded  the  facts  in  their  specifications,  in  order  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
:  Senate  to  the  bill  of  specifications  filed  and  served  in  the  Page  case,  so  as 
to  show  you  the  difference.  I  will  not  read  all  of  those  specifications, 
because  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  tenor.  They  are 
all  equally  full.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  of  them,  be- 
cause that  shows  to  you  that  the  managers  at  that  time  understood  what 
the  Senate  said  to  tnem  when  it  ordered  them  to  file  specifications. 
They  understood  what  the  Senate  meant — that  they  should  charge  facts, 
occasions,  and  circumstances,  that  would  inform  the  respondent,  and  they 
complied  with  that  order;  not  as  in  this  case,  where  they  have  failed  en- 
tirely to  do  it,  purposely  or  otherwise. 
Now,  the  first  specification  furnished  in  that  case  was  as  follows; 
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<'At  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  in  the  monj 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877,  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,   for  T 
purpose  of  insulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  Mclntyre,  county  auditor 
said  Mower  county,  falsely  and  maliciously  instructed  the  grand  jury  of  said  c 
ty,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  said  county  auditor  had  permitted  a 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  his  office,  and  that  such  condnct  on 
part  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  highly  reprehensible,  and  nmoanl 
to  misbehavior  in  office  on  the  part  of  such  auditor,  within  the  penal  statutes 
this  State." 

'DieTi  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  sho^rs  the  Tmrdcnlar 
that  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  Frencn,  the 
attorney  of  that  county.    It  gives  the  times  and  the  particular  circui 
ces.     Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remember,  to  vrtAi 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  was  an  article  that  charged  the  rp«j 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  hi^  term  towards 
officers  of  his  court  and.  other  citizens  of  Mower  county,  with  a  habit 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.     And  under  that  article  tin 
specifications  were  put  in. 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the 
agers  in  this  case,  w-nat  would  have  been  the  result?  They  would 
ply  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  county  of  Mower 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclntyre;  that,  at  such  and  8U( 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oi)pressed  and  insulted  Mr.  I.ia&ye1 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  l)een  the  course  the  managers  in  this 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  in  that  case 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyers  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the 
sions;  not  dates  and  places  simply,  of  the  alleged  oppression  or 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  ocoasions,  the  rrn 
that  he  harrassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it,  so 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  el 
with. 

Now,  that  you  shall  not  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  C'riminal  E^^dence,  to  show  5'ou 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  defined  by  the  books,  namely, 
an  allegation  of  time  in  the  indictment  is  immaterial.     And  if  it  k 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  mantain  and  say,  without 
of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  applies  mth  equal  force  in  civil  cases, 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  quasi  criminal  proceeding,  we 
more  particularly  governed  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law, 
though  in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  because  they  are  both 
the  same  effect.     1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  from  Wharton's  Law  of  Crii 
inal  Endence: 


The  time  of  the  commisssion  of  an  offense  laid  in  the  indictment  is  ordiiMl 
not  material,  and  does  not  contine  the  proofs  witliin  the  limits  of  that  penod ; 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  Oy  proof  of  the  «ffense  on  any  day  «oterior  te 
finding. 


If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  tiiat  thj 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what 
you  charge  the  crime  to   have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  come, 
course,  within  the  statutes   of  limitations.     If  the  offense  has 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  years  prior 
the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  sliown  by  the  proof 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  three  years  prii 
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fte  date  of  the  findiAg  of  the  indictment,  of  OoMrse  the  statute  of  Ubu- 
ODft  would  come  in  ;  becaujse  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  waa 
in  the  indictment,  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts  were, 
they  appeared  in  the  proof.  But  in  all  cases  within  the  time  within 
ich  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 
indictiuent  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (Ufferent  day,  and  this  has 
(lone  repeatedly  in  this  country.  I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 
inctioe  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 
npe,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed-  on  the  17th  day 
■  Wkv.  I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  where 
pwas  claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 
1  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  when  I  came  into  court  I  found  that  the 
tion,  perhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
allied  the  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  wa9  the 
c^  Mav  the  alleged  crime  had  been  committed.  Now  that 
was  held  perfectly  good  and  it  would  be  in  any  case.  It  has  been 
d  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good  ; 
i  time  is  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf- 
Arient  if  pou  prove  it  at  any  time,  no  matter  what  time  you  may  have  al- 
jieged  it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment. 
1  w<mkl  furthei  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

WWn  it  is  of  the  •wence  of  aa  offenne  that  it  should  have  been  committed  in 
kyarlicalfir  time  of  the  day,  (e.  g.,  in  burglary,)  the  allegation  to  thig  effect  in  the 
n^kiiBOiit  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  though  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  l}s 
Mt  the  day  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

Sow,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
fk^  but,'  in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  night  time, — 
Iken  it  is  necessiiry  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you  only 
jrove  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
"  u  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
Sf  the  ii]^dictment. 

Whether  the  allegation  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  is  sustained  is  for  the  jury, 
amie  distinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  that  it 
oommltted  on  Sunday.    In  such  case  the  offense  must  be  proved  to  have  been 

Knitted  on  Sunday,     out  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  before  the  finding  of  the 
and  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
fcry  forcibly  in  Ist  Archbold'e  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 
163. 

The  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
Iphave  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
keurred  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictment. 

And  he  cites  ujjon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions.  Cow- 
en's  Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.  In 
ftct,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
liere  can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  managers  will  not,  dare 
:ioi,  and  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  is  imma- 
Mftl  in  criminal  matters. 

«'  YoQ  can  undeiatand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  these 
different  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  giving  us  ihom 
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dates  constitutes  no  specifications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  us  on 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  different  day.  How  then  are  m 
any  morejprepareJ  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  effeGt>,a8  th| 
original  aiticle,  arid  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  tb 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definiti 
information  by  giving  us  the  place  ?  They  have  given  the  place  hen 
— that  it  was  at  New  Uhn,  in  Brown  county, — that  it  was  in  Marshall 
in  Lyon  county,*— that  it  was  in  St.  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  thai 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  n 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before?  Not  at  all.  Why?  Becaoai 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established  h 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  sboi 
that  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  via: 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  tin 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crimi 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,bai 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  within  thf 
jurisdicticm  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  with- 
in a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  bjr  a 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsey,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  havina 
committed  murder,  in  the  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  <n 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  tbi 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  Firal 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  thaf 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  aa 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  wheie 
it  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  ia 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  the 
place  is  immaterial  if  tne  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  llf  it  had  been  alleged  that  it  waft 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  would  be  just  the  same.  The  Court  would 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  ^^  Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  and 
you  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  the! 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough  ;** 
and  it  would  be  the  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  with! 
any  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  aa| 
indictment  was  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  your; 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  greatest! 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  that.; 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  in  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  itSti 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  time ; 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Itiii 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must  be  shown  I 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  misconduct . 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  thai« 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;    you  are  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  £eu:  as  the  boun* 
daries  of  the  State  go. 
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It  is  here  suffi^^ient  to  say,  geBerally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  most 

s  shown  to  be  within  the  Jurisdiction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facts 

Iren  in  evidence  occurred  in  the  parish  or  place  therein  alleged;  It  is  suf&cient  to 

)?e  that  they  occurred  within  the  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  jurisdic* 

u  • 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
Ike  case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 
'  «n  committed  within  the  county,  because  the  court  has  got  no  juris- 
ction  except,  as  I  said  before,  within  one  hundred  rods  of  the  boun- 
y  line  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 
of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county  the  place  of  a 
>wn,v0r  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.  So  that, 
leging  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 
eounty  of  Brown,  the  county  of  Nicollet,  &c.,  does  not  make  it  any 
more  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 
dictment if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 
«f  the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they  in  such  a  case 
could  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  so  in 
this  case  the  managers  could  prove  a  drunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 
'  ever  they  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 
,it  to  place. 

The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 
can  prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  allied,  can  say  :  "  We  are  not 
bound  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
ihat  these  acts  took  place  in  Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
place.  We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
•rticle,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill- fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 
prostitutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
Dut  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 
p been  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 
IfaDuluth;  we- will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 
did,  you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oaths,  because  you  are  to  decide 
ihe  case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 
ttid  place  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im- 
'peachmdnt. 

Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice  ?     Nothing  at  aU. 

,We  knew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 

ttinth  ludicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 

Bmited  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 

„*cau8e  the  allegation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 

'alleged  it  was  within  this  state.    But  we  knew  that  before.     We  know 

nothing  more  now  than  we  knew  before.     We  have  no  assurance  that  we 

are  honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.    And  we  will  be 

taken  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  as  much  unawares  by 

.the  infonnation  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 

«noneotall. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certainty  of  time  and  place 
dcyes  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 
criminal  trials.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 
get  away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 

(that  vou  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 
'  and  that  there  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  you  beyond  the 
82 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  same  rule  applies  in  impeachment  cases  as  jjn 
other  criminal  cases.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  show  by  argument  i 
authority  that  any  such  rule  applies,  because  the  rule  applies  as  to  plael 
and  time  in  civil  cases  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  therefore  liritl 
necessity  must  apply  in  impeachment  cases  also.  In  a  complaint  for  dam 
ages  for  an  assault  and  battery  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  isasault  w» 
made  in  aceitain  town  or  county,  and  you  may  come  into  court,  and  t 
your  attorney  has  got  the  venue  wrong,  and  you  prove  another  place 
the  court  will  say  it  is  immaterial ;  it  makes  no  difference,  and  you  cai 
show  the  act  to  have  been  committed  anywhere  and  at  any  tinie  withk 
the  statute  of  limitations,  so  that  the  allegation  as  to  place  is  iminaterid 
as  well  as  to  time.  Now,  if  that  rule  applies  alike  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  there  can  be  no  argument  needed  to  convince  you  that  it  appUa 
also  to  impeachment  cases. 

I  will  call  your  attention,  nevertheless,  to  an  argumen  tmade  by  Mr 
Webster  in  the  Prescott  case,  in  Massachusetts,  from  page  513,  ot  vol- 
ume 5,  of  the  works  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  says  (that  was  an  impeach- 
ment case) : 

For  instance,  an  indictment  must  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  pariicola] 
day  when  the  offense  is  aileKed  to  have  been  committed,  hut  it  need  not  be  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  that  particular  day.  It  has  been  holden  in  the  caae  oi 
an  impeacliment  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  commisision  of  an  offense  ta 
have  been  on  or  about  a  particular  day. 

The  rule  bas  a  wider  application  ;  in  cases  of  impeachment  it  is  nol 
necessary  to, give  even  the  date,  or  the  absolute  date,  whether  it  may  be 
right  or  wrong, — ^to  give  an  absolute  date,  as  in  criminal  cases  in  cbort 
but  you  may  say  even  "  on  or  about"  such  date. 

Such  was  the  decision  in  fjord  Win  ton's  case  as  may  be  seen  in  4  Fiiitaell'a  Pre* 
cedents,  297:  in  that  CAf^e,  the  respondent  l)eing  convicted,  made  a  motion  to  arrest 
tlie  judgement  on  the  ground  that  the  impeachment  was  insufQcient  for  that 
the  time  of  committing  the  high  treason  is  not  therein  laid  with  suflScient 
certainly. 

Tlie  principal  facts  char/;ed  in  that  case  were  laid  to  be  committed  on  or  about 
the  months  of  September,  October  or  Novemher  last ;  and  the  taking  of  Preston, 
and  the  battle  theie  which  are  among  the  acts  of  treason,  were  laid  to  bedoM 
about  the  9th  10th,  11th,  or  13th,  of  l^ovember  last. 

Now  mind  you  this  only  refers  to  time,  as  to  the  facts  the  allegations 
were  sufficient ;  they  called  the  occasions  fully  to  mind.  They  stated 
in  what  the  treason  consisted  ;  thev  brought  up  the  battle  that  the  man 
had  fought,  or  rather  which  he  did  not  fight,  (for  he  was  a  coward,)  and 
had  not  done  l)is  duty. 

A  question  was  put  to  the  juidges,  **  whether  in  indictments  for  treason  orfd* 
ony,  it  be  necessary  to  allege  some  certain  day  upon  which  the  fact  is  supposed  to 
be  committed  ;  or  if  it  be  only  alleg^  in  an  indictment  that  the  crime  was  com*; 
mjtted  on  or  about  a  certain  day  whether  that  would  be  sufficient,"  and  the  Judges; 
answered  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  day'laid  in  the  indictment  and; 
that  to  allege  that,  the  fact  was  committed  on  or  about  a  certain  day  would  not  ba' 
sufficient.    The  judges  were  next  asked, 

And  here  comes  the  material  part, 

Whether,  if  a  certain  day  he  alleged  in  an  indictment,  it  he  necessary  on  the  trill  { 
to  prove  the  fact  to  be  conunitted  on  that  day,  and  they  answered  tkat  it  u  not ; 
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irj,  and  thereupon,  the  Lords  resolred  that  the  impeachment  was  sufflcientlr 
nn  in  point  of  time.    This  case  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule  which 
[lidok  is  reasonably  and  well  fouaded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be 
1,  and  that  no  more  need  be  stated. 

In  this  case  if  yon  do  not  need  to  prove  that  any  of  these  acte  were 
mitted  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1878,  then  it  was  unnecessary 
allege  it,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  no  information  whatever;  it  furnishes 
nothing  we  can  rely  upon.  And  in  order  to  show  you  the  nature  and 
cter  of  these  specifications  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
that  the  fourth  specification,  for  instance,  charges  us  with  being 
while  in  the  discharge  of  our  judicial  duties  at  the  city  of  New 
6bn,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880.  On  that  date  the  memorandums  and 
ftie  recollection  of  the  respondent  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  of 
8ew  Ulm,  but  that  he  was  in  St.  Peter  holding  a  special  term  of  court, — 
bore  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  place  stated  in  the  speclfi- 
tttion. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  proof  and  not  of 
ttgument. 

I 

Mr.  Arctander  (resuming).  In  the  sixth  specification,  where  he  is 
Itharged,  also  in  New  Ulm,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  January,  1881,  it  can  be 
tonclusively  shown  that  on  that  day  he  was  present  at  a  club  dance  in 
St  Peter,  and  spent  the  day  there.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
eighth  specification,  where  he  is  charged  with  being  drunk  in  New  Ulm 
pa  the  2d  day  of  August,  1881,  he  was  then  in  St.  Peter.  The  same  as 
1o  the  specification  wherein  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter  in  a 
house  of  prostitution,  there  consorting  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  on 
fhe  30th  aay  of  August,  1880.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  at  that  time 
ifindreds  of  miles  distant,— on  the  prairies  of  Renville  county,  shooting 
mine  chickens, — or  "  snipes  "  as  they  probably  were  called  at  that 
we.  The  same  remarks  apply  all  through  these  specifications,  or  at 
least  to  four  or  five  of  them.  Now,  what  information  do  they  give  to 
W?  The  learned  managers  say,  "  that  is  a  matter  of  proof."  I  admit 
that,  bat  they  will  not  prove  the  act  at  the  dates  charged  in  those  speci- 
&ations;  they  will  prove,  if  he  was  not  in  New  Ulm  or  St.  Peter  for  in- 
itance,  at  the  time  alleged,  that  he  was  there  at  some  other  time,  and 
Ibat  he  was  then  drunk,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  do  it 
iVDiier  the  rules  of  law  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 
,  W-Tiat  information  then,  I  ask,  have  these  specifications  given  us  7 
Jhey  are  bound  by  the  information,  which  they  claim  to  have  given  us; 
Ihev  are  not  bound  by  the  date  or  the  place  alleged;  they  can  prove  any- 
thing they  please  about  it.  Do  we  know  any  more  than  we  did 
hcfoie?  Is  that  "specifications?  "  It  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive 
bat  this  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us.  It  strikes  me 
Hiat  as  these  specifications  were  the  result  of  this  "  smelling  expedition" 

E through  the  ninth  judicial  district, — ^involving  a  personal  examina- 
n  of  the  records  and  the  witnesses,-7-that  the  managers  must  have 
j&covered  the  time  they  intended  to  rely  upon  as  well  as  the  fact,  be- 
cause they  had  the  record  before  them  when  they  were  out  on  this 
imelling  expedition;  they  could  tell  from  the  records  and  the  witnesses 
what  date  it  was  and  what  date  they  could  prove  the  act  to  have  occur- 
It  seems  to  me  I  say,  as  though  it  was  an  attempt  to  mislead  us; 
M)  if  these  specifications  are  brought  in  in  this  shape  so  as  to  give  us 
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just  enough  to  cover  the  direction  of  the  Senate  yet  not  enough  to  ptili 
U3  upon  our  inquiry  and' to  put  us  on  our  defense, — as  it  certainly  wttj 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  that  they  should  do.  -1 

Now,  how  could  they  explain  it  in  any  other  way  ?  The  easiest  war; 
in  the  world,  senators:  the  witnesses  come  before  you  upon  the  stuid^i 
and  tell  you  that  at  such  and  such  a  time, — ^they  don't  remember  thvj 
exact  date,— but  when  such  and  such  a  case  was  tried, — when  such  fuA\ 
such  a  matter  was  pending  before  Judge  Cox,  that  then  he  was  intoxi^ 
cated.  Now,  why  is  not  the  occasion  or  the  circumstances  stated  in  thtd 
specifications  ?  Why  is  it  not  alleged  that  while  he  had  certain  matteid 
under  consideration,  and  referring  to  these  matters,  in  order  that  the  nH 
spondent  may  thus  have  been  with  certainty  advised  of  the  lime  at! 
which  he  was  charged  with  being  drunk?  He  could  thereby  have  beeaj 
enabled  to  examine  the  records  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  proper  da1»^ 
and  thereby  have  prepared  himself  to  make  his  defense  ;  he  could  theitj 
have  found  and  examined  his  witnesses,  and  be  in  a  position  to  plao^^ 
them  upon  the  stand  in  his  behalf  upon  a  particular  charge.  And  I  say ! 
that  this  is  the  way  every  specification  ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and ' 
this  is  the  way  that  every  lawyer  ought  to  have  drawn  these  articles  ob 
impeachment  from  one  to  twenty,  because  by  so  doing  they  would  havel 
given  us  the  proper  and  necessary  information.  They  have  done  this ; 
with  article  seven  ;  why  did  they  not  do  it  with  the  rest?  Why  did  i 
they  not  do  it  in  the  other  articles  ?  Why  did  they  not  do  it  in  the^ 
specifications  ?  Mr.  Webber  was  upon  the  stand  here  the  other  day,^ 
and  he  told  you,  under  the  eighth  specification,  that  at  a  certain  divorce-:! 
proceeding  between  Castor  and  Castor,  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  he  i 
cannot  give  the  time.  Yet  he  gives  it  in  evidence  here  upon  ihe  stand^i 
Did  he  not  give  it  to  the  managers,  too?  Why  was  it  not  alleged ial 
proper  terms  in  the  specification?  Why  did  they  not  inform  us  of  the^ 
particular  occasion  upon  which  we  are  charged  with  being  drunk? 

Now  suppose  for  instance,  that  in  an  ordinary  criminal  case,  youwew! 
charged  with  having  stolen  certain  personal  property,  would  the  fitctJ 
that  you  are  not  informed  of  the  correct  date  of  the  alleged  crime  maktl 
any  difference,  if  you  were  informed  of  the  particular  circumstances?  i 
You  are  informed  that  upon  a  certain  date  you  did  take,  steal  and  carry ! 
away,  one  certain  gelding,  for  instance,  of  the  value  of  one  hundredj 
dollars,  then  and  there  the  personal  property  of  James  Jones.  By  stating. j 
the  occasion  the  particular  facts  are  called  to  your  attention  at  onoe^ ! 
whether  you  are  guilty  or  not.  But  here  the  Managers  scorn  thai* 
manner  of  procedure.  They  tell  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  thii  j 
respondent  and  his  counsel  so  much  attention  as  to  follow  the  instrao* ' 
tions  of  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  produce  specifications  under  '\ 
these  articles  in  question  ;  but  they  say:  "  We  will  give  them  times  and  | 
places,  and  we  will  call  that  specifications." 

Now,  unless  you  locate  the  day  and  allege  the  facts  to  have  occurred  j 
upon  that  day — unless  you  give  the  particular  occasion  upon  which  the»  i 
acts  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  how  are  we  enabled  to  ascertain  the  I 
facts  to  be  shown  in  our  defense  ?  That  is  what  should  have  been  done,  i 
They  should  have  told  us  that  at  a  special,  or  at  a  general  term,  or  at  i 
chambers,  certain  matters,  naming  them,  were  before  the  respondent,  farj 
trial  and  determination  ;  and,  if  there  were  several  matters  before  him  on  i 
that  day  they  should  have  alleged  at  least  one  of  those  matters  and  th»  j 
would  have  put  him  upon  his  inquiry.  Yet  the  chairman  of  the  leameAi 
n^imageiiB,  who  opened  this  case,  upon  four  of  the  specificationft  did  w  \ 
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deign  to  tell  ub  what  those  specifications  were  for;  he  told  us  he 
|0hoiild  not  enlarge  upon  them,  and  we  do  not  know  to-day  with  what 
iwc  are  charged,  at  what  places  or  under  what  circumstances.    We  do 
not  know  it  to-day,  notwithstanding  they  have  opened  their  case  and 
; have  presumedly  laid  their  e\'idence  before  you.     Yet  they  tell  us  that 
i"W©  have  been  sufficiently  informed;  that  they  have  complied  with  in- 
structions and  furnished  us   with  specifications.     Now   I  say  that  the 
ilAole  of  the  articles,  with  the  exception  of  article  seven,  are  open  to  the 
-mpie  objection,    But  upon  those  articles  we  did  not  desire  to  be  tech- 
nical, because,  although  in  order  to  get  at  the  charges  we  were  compelled 
Id  grope  our  way  through  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  House 
.committee,  yet  by  this  process  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  partic- 
idar  occasions  charged,  during  what  particular  term,  and  what  particular 
drcnmstances  surrounded  the  case.     We  could  do  this  by  sitting  with 
the  articles  in  one  hand  and  the  testimony  in  the  other,  but  in  one  or  two 
iBfitances,  even  the  right  year  during  which  the  acts  are  alleged  to  have 
occurred  is  not  given.     Vet  we  were  sufficiently  notified  of  the  facts 
■necessary  to  be  proven  on  our  behalf,  because  we  had  the  testimony  be- 
fcre  us.    And  although  We  had  the  right  to  come  before  you  and  demand 
that  those  articles  should  be  stricken  out  and  not  be  allowed  to  stand, 
"because  they  were  not  sufficiently  definite  and  did  not  inform  us  of  the 
CKOBe  and  nature  of  the  accusation,  we  did  not  desire  to  do  this  because 
ire  were  able  although  at  the  expense  of  time  and  labor  to  find  out  with 
what  we  were  charged.    We  preferred  to  undergo  that  inconvenience 
nlher  than  to  bother  this  Senate  with  our  objection.     But  in  this  case 
irijat  have  we  to  go   by?      Why,  amongst  the  specifications    under 
article  seventeen  there,  is  only  one  on  which  testimony  was  given  before 
tk  House  of  Representatives  or  their  committee,  as  the  Senate  can  ascer- 
tain for  themselves  by  examing  the  report  of  the  stenographer  on  that 
occasion.    I  say  it,  and  I  dare  the  managers  to  point  to  one  specification 
except  the  seventh  that  there  was  one  iota  or  scintilla  of  evidence  adduced 
,  on  before  the  committee  of  the  House.    I  challenge  the  managers  to  state 
asingle  one,  and  I  will  show  you  beyond  a  doubt  that  none  of  those  oc- 
fions,  with  one  exception,  were  testified  to  before  the  House  committee. 
All  the  specifications  under  article  seventeen  have  been  hunted  up  on 
fte  "smelling  expedition"  that  the  boai*d  of  managers  saw  fit  t<)  take 
after  the  articles  of  impeachment  had   been  framed  and  adopted;  and 
without  furnishing  us  any  evidence  from  which  we  could  find  out,  they 
hate  not  deigned  to  give  it  to  us  under  either  of  the  specifications.     Yet 
they  have  dared  to  come  in  here  and  ask  you  to  say  what  that  they  have 
giwn  us  specifications  that  will  enable  us  to  prepare  a  proper  defense. 

Under  article  twenty  it  is  th^  same  way.  I  say  that  there  was  no 
testimony  adduced  before  the  House  of  Representatives  or  its  committee 
to  sustain  these  specifications.  And  I  sav  this  because  I  think  I  know 
that  evidence  by  heart.  I  had  to  stucly  it  so  hard  to  find  out  with 
what  we  were  charged  in  these  articles,  that  I  had  almost  to  commit  it 
to  memory.  There  are  several  specifications  under  article  twenty,  one 
of  which  charges  us,  at  the  city  of  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on 
the  30th  day  of  August,  1880,  with  having  visited  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
wdwith  having  consorted  with  prostitutes,  while  the  only  evidence  that 
was  adduced  before  the  house,  was  as  to  the  May  Term  of  1881.  So  that 
there  is  a  false  date  again.  Now,  I  say  the  only  evidence  that  was  before 
the  house  committee  certainly  does  not  go  to  substantiate  that  specifica- 
^]  but  it  wa&  the  only  thing  there. Was  with  reference  to  such  a  mat- 
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ter  and  we  must  take  it  to  mean  that  I  suppose,  because  that 
showed  if  anything,  that  Judge  Cox  had  been  trying  to  get  into  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  but  could  not  get  there.  The  evidence  does  not  then  charge  him 
with  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorting  and  keeping, 
company  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  but  only  with  trying  to  do  so. 
There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  testimony  before  the  committee  so  far  as  the 
first  specification,  the  St.  Peter  charge,  is  concerned. 
As  far  as  the  Minneapolis  charge  is  concerned  the  same  remark  will 

Now.  I  say  we  have  nothing  to  go  by.  We  have  nothing  to  inform  us 
or  to  give  us  even  a  clue  to  the  time  or  occasion  at  which  we  are  charged 
in  those  specifications  under  that  article.  And  I  ask  you  under  uiat 
state  of  facts  under  the  provision  of  law,  which  says  that  the  time 
and  place  are  immaterial,  and  that  they  can  prove  any  time  or  place 
they  see  fit — without  regard  to  the  time  they  have  alleged,  (having 
showed  you,  as  we  have  by  the  managers  statement  that  some  of  the 
dates  are  false,)  have  they  obeyed  your  instructions  when  you  directed 
them  to  give  us  specifications,  undoubtedly  on  your  part  with  a  view  to 
reach  the  same  end  that  was  reached  in  the  Page  case,  when  thev  give  ua 
this  sheet  of  paper  which  is  not  worth  that  much,  [striking  the  paper 
on  which  the  specifications  were  written]  it  amounts  to  nothing;  it 
gives  certainty  and  definiteness  to  nothing;  it  makes  the  article  not  one 
hair's  breadth  better  than  it  was  before. 

Now,  I  suppose  it  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  managers  that  we  shall 
know  nothing  from  the  articles;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  the 
specifications;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  their  opening  aigii* 
ment ;  we  shall  sit  here  and  wait  patiently  until  it  is  thought  proper  for 
them  to  inform  us  what  we  are  to  meet  and  expect ;  this  matter  should 
be  sprung  upon  us  so  that  we  could  have  no  opportunity,  even  if  we 
had  the  time  to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  the  charges  were,  that 
are  brought  against  us,  so  that  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  to  subpoena  our  witnesses,  and  bring  them  before  you. 

Now,  I  say  Senators,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one  of  you  that  under 
these  specifications,  as  they  stand,  if  they  shall  be  allowed  to  stand,  and 
the  managers  be  permitted  to  introduce  testimony  under  them  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  of  you,  I  say,  that  we  are  in  a  position  wherein  we  can 
never  go  to  trial  upon  those  specifications,  when  the  case  closes  upon  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.     Why,  in  the  first  instance,  even  if  they  were 
specifications,  if  they  informed  us  of  anything,  we  had  then  only   four 
days  before  we  had  to  be  here,  with  the  Lord's  day  intervening,  so  that 
we  have  had  no  time  to  go  to  these  numerous  remote  places  and  make 
examinations,  for  the  reason  that  the  defendant  and  his  counsel  had  to  be 
here;  and  it  is  clear.  Senators,  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  would 
not  do  for  one  of  the  counsel  to  go  and  examine  into  the  chaises,  because , 
it  is  a  matter  that  comes  within  the  sole  personal  knowledge  of  the   re*  j 
spondent;  he  goes  to  the  places  where  the  offences  are  alleged  to  have 
been  committed;  he  learns  who  were  present  and  have  personal  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  facts;  he  knows  w^ho  to  inquire  of;  and  it  is  something  h0 
cannot  do  while  sitting  in  St.  Paul;  he  cannot  direct  us  to  persons  whom  " 
he  may  not  be  able  to  name,  nor  examine  the  books  and  records  or.! 
see  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  he  knows  and  that  his  couneel  j 
does  not  have.     I  say  it  must  be  plain  to  every  Senator,  that  if  we  are  ml 
quired  to  go  on  meet  these  specifications,  and  the  prosecution  is  allowecr  i 
to  introduce  testimony  under  them,  then,  as  a  naatter  of  &ct,  we  learn 
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.nothing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  specifications  or  'what  we  are  charged 
with,  until  we  are  confronted  with  the  evidence  in  court,  at  which  time 
we  shall  have  too  opportunity  to  look  up  and  investigate  evidence  to  dis- 
prove that  ofifered  by  the  prosecution.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  out 
nho  were  )>resent  on  the  occasions  testified  to;  we  shall  have  no  time  to 
make  such  investigation  and  if,  when  the  prosecution  closes  their  case, 
you  should  hold  us  to  these  articles,  we  should  most  certainly  be 
obliged  to  aak  you  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  ex- 
amine into  and  prepare  our  defense;  you  cannot  do  otherwise,  in  justice, 
than  to  grant  it  to  us.  As  far  as  the  articles  are  concerned  those  we 
Imow  about,  those  we  are  prepared  to  meet,  everyone  of  them ;  but  as  to 
these  specifications,  we  are  groping  in  the  dark.  We  know  nothing 
about  them,  and  we  can  know  nothing  about  them,  until  we  are  inform- 
ed here,  what  they  are;  and  we  certainly  cannot  prepare  to  meet  them 
while  we  are  sitting  here  everv  day,  absorbed  in  the  trial  o*  this  case, 
engaged  in  croes-examining  witnesses  and  trying  to  present  this  case  be- 
fore you,  Senators,  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  now,  come  to  the  point  that,  for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  I  call  my 
Mcond  point.  I  consider  it  of  less  importance  to  us  than  the  iirst  one, 
although  of  more  importance  to  the  State  generally,  because  it  does  not 
touch  our  personal  rights  bo  much  as  it  does  the  personal  rights  of 
ererybody  that  hereafter  shall  be  brought  to  answer  before  this  court, 
and  that  is,  that  the  managers  have  no  right  to  file  here,  any  articles  or 
any  specifications;  that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  grant  them  thkt  priv- 
ilege; that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  so  to  do. 

Why,  it  is  true  that  was  done  in  the  Page  case;  I  admit  it;  but  I 
daim  also  that  if  a  bad  precedent  has  been  established  in  that  case,  it  is 
fte  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  another  Senate  coming  afterwards,  to 
direct  that  mistake.  It  is  right  to  take  a  step  backward,  if  to  go  back- 
wards is  to  go  in  the  right  direction,  a  step  which  will  lead  us  into  the 
paths  that  we  trod  before,  and  bring  us  back  in  the  paths  that  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  ages  have  established.  It  is  hazardous  to 
branch  off  into  new  and  perilous  paths,  which  one  day,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  stop,  may  lead  to  destruction. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  constitutional  provision  in  r^ard  to  im* 
peachments : 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ments," through  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  all  thfe  mem- 
bcTB  elected  to  seats  therein." 
•  Now,  what  does  your  resolution,  allowing  the  board  of  managers  to 
'  tome  in  and  file  specifications,  if  it  has  any  significance,  amount  to  ?  It 
violates  a  constitutional  provision,  because  you  cannot  by  your  action 
lake  away  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
'fte  prerogative  that  was  granted  to  them  and  to  them  solely,  and  in  the 
atrongest  language  too,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could  find — 
the  Me  power  of  impeachment  should  be  in  them  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  that  a  majority  of  all  the  members  dected  to  that  body  must  concur 
in  it  before  it  is  valid.  Now,  can  the  House  of  Representatives  delegate 
^10  the  Board  of  Managers  the  power  granted  solely  to  them  by  the  con- 
•athution?  Can  they  waive  their  constitutional  prerogatives?  I  think 
it  is  a  well  established  rule  of  law,  that  a  partv  cannot  waive  his  consti- 
jtjitional  lights.  You  cannot  waive  yours,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
rfives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  cannot  waive  the  rights  that  have  been 
(ranted  to  it  exclusively  by  ^e  constitution.    Is  the  Board  of  Managera 
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respondent  has  been  intoxicated  while  in  the  discharge  of  official  duti 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  at  a  great  number  of  timec 
during  a  stated  interval, — a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  Now,  d< 
these  specifications  inform  us  any  more  definitely  as  at  what  particulaa 
occasions  we  are  charged  with  having  been  so  intoxicated  in  the  discharge 
of  our  official  duties?  What  are  these  specifications?  The  Sen&b 
ordered  the  managers  to  furnish  us  specifications  ;  they  did  not  say  m 
to  time  and  place,  but  "specifications."  That  was  the  order.  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  it,  Senators.  On  page  63  of  the  Journal  for  Friday. 
December  the  16th,  you  will  find  it:  "  Ordered  that  the  demurrer  aj 
respondent  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  be  overruled,  but  that  Oh 
Board  of  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  and  are  hereby  required 
to  furnish  the  respondent  on  or  before  January  6th,  1882,  toith  ^oedfica^ 
tions  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles.  Should  no  such  speci* 
fications  be  furnished,  then,  and  in  that  case,  no  testimony  will  be 
received  in  support  of  said  articles  seventeen  and  twenty." 

Now,  in  that  order  the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  authorized  to  bring 
forward  here  specifications  as  to  time  or  places  where  they  allege  drunk- 
enness has  taken  place.  I  say  that  whould  have  been  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  therefore  the  Senate  made  no  such  order,  but  the  Managers 
were  ordered  to  provide  "specifications."  And  what  is  meant  by  "speci- 
fications ?  "  To.  give  us  full  information  of  every  occasion,  so  that  we, 
from  that  infonnation  and  from  that  specification,  could  gather  exactly 
what  was  charged  against  us,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  say  to  the  counsel  if  there  is  no  objection 
I  would  like  the  specifications  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Arctander  I  will  read  them  now;  I  will  read  the  particular 
specification,  which  they  served  upon  us. 

Senator  Crooks.  What  is  claimed  to  be  the  specifications,  I  mean, 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  Arctander,  (reading): 

State  of  Minnesota, — u  :    In  the  SetuUe,  fitting  ae  a  Court  of  Impeathmeni. 

In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  E.  Bt.  Julien  Cox  as  a  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Specifications  under  articles  seventeen  (17)  and  twenty  (20),  made  pursaant  to 
the  order  of  tlie  Senate,  showing  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where  the  offenses 
charged  were  commited,  viz.  :  under, 

Articlb  XVII— SPEcnpicATioNs : 

I.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1878. 

II.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d)  dav 
of  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

III.  At  Redwood  Falls,  in  the  county  of  Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  fifteenth 
(15)  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1880. 

IV.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  first  (Ist)  day  of  Julv.  A.  D. 

1880.  \       I       J  .y 

V.  At  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 
of  September,  1880. 

VI.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1880. 

VII.  Xt  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  seventeenth 
(17th)  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1881. 

VIII.  At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  second  (2d) 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1881.  ^"  * j 

Under  j 
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I  Article  XX— Specifications  : 

I   L    At  St.  Peter,  in  the  county  of  Nicollet,  in  said  State,  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day 

irf  August,  A.  D.  1879. 

ill.     At  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  twenty-first 

mst)  dar  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

r  III.     At  Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  in  said  State,  on  the  fourteenth 

fU)  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1881. 

I 

Now,  I  take  this  position,  may  it  please  the  senate,  that  this  informs 
\  absolutely  of  nothing.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  well-established  prin- 
ieiple  of  law,  both,  criminal  and  civil,  that  time  in  a  pleading  is  imma- 
imal.  These  Managers  can  come  here  and  charge  us  with  being  intoxi- 
lafted  on  the  bench  in  New  Ulm,  as  they  have  done,  on  the  second  day  of 
^Bgnst,  1879,  and  they  can  prove  h  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1881, 
JMid  there  is  no  remedy  for  us,  because  it  has  always  been  held  that  time 
In  indictments,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pleadings,  is  immaterial ;  that  vari- 
pace  as  to  time  is  an  immaterial  variance. 

Now,  the  Managers  come  before  you  themselves,  and  admit, — ^the 
dmirman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Hicks,  stated  himself  in  his 
mning  argument  to  you  that  the  dates  were  not  correct,  at  least,  some 
«  them  ;  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  correct,  as  I  shall  explain 
lieFeafter.  Now,  they  come,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us  by 
'living  us  false  dates,  at  which  respondent  is  charged  to  have  been  intoxi- 
i^ated  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing us  off  the  track,  so  that  we  shall  find  out  nothing  about  it,  or  else 
they  come  in  here  inadvertently  and  bring  false  charges  against  us  as  to 
"the  time.  And  they  are  excused  in  so  doing  by  the  law,  because  the  law 
:iay8  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have  alleged  the  right  time 
Iff  not ;  they  can  prove  any  intoxication  at  any  date  during  the  official 
life  of  respondent  prior  to  the  finding  of  this  impeachment. 

Now,  what  greater  degree  of  certainty  and  definiteness  is  there  in  these 
new  articles,  or  in  the  specifications  they  have  introduced  under  them  in 
the  articles  as  they  stand,  with  the  specifications  attached  to  them,  than 
what  the  original  articles  already  furnished  ?  •  We  know  absolutely  no 
more  about  it  than  we  did  before,  and  they  are  not  such  specifications  as 
the  Senate  required  them  to  give.  Now,  in  the  Page  case  it  is  true,  as  I 
.oiDsider,  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  precedent  was  laid  down,  that  the 
board  of  managers  had  the  right  to  bring  in  and  to  file  specifications  to 
tiie  charges  that  were  held  not  good  apd  sufficient  in  themselves.  But 
in  that  case  the  managers,  at  least,  came  in  like  men,  and  pleaded  the 
4cte  like  lawyers;  pleaded  the  facts  in  their  specifications,  in  order  that 
Ihere  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  of  specifications  filed  and  served  in  the  Page  case,  so  as 
to  show  you  the  difference.  I  will  not  read  all  of  those  specifications, 
because  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  tenor;  They  are 
all  equally  full.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  of  them,  be- 
canae  that  shows  to  you  that  the  managers  at  that  time  understood  what 
fte  Senate  said  to  them  when  it  ordered  them  to  file  specifications. 
They  understood  what  the  Senate  meant — that  they  should  charge  facts, 
occasions,  and  circumstances,  that  would  inform  the  respondent,  and  they 
.complied  with  that  order;  not  as  in  this  case,  where  they  have  failed  en- 
fely  to  do  it,  purposely  or  otherwise. 
Now,  th®  first  specification  furnished  in  that  case  was  as  follows; 
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<'At  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  in  the  moal 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877,  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,  for  l| 
purpose  of  insulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  McInt^TC,  countj  auditor  4 
said  Mower  county,  falsely  and  ma]iciou«]y  instructed  the  grand  jury  of  said  ctM 
tf ,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  said  county  auditor  had  permitted  a  \md 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  his  office,  and  that  such  coadnct  on  ti 
part  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  highly  reprehensible,  and  amonoti 
to  misbehavior  in  office  on  the  part  of  such  auditor,  within  the  penal  statutes  i 
this  State." 

Then  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  ehoTurs  the  partictilar  fi^ 
that  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  French,  the  couuil 
attorney  of  that  county.  It  gives  the  times  and  the  particular  circumstM 
ces.  Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remember,  to  whid 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  was  an  article  that  charged  the  respoi 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  his  term  towards  tm 
officers  of  his  court  and  other  citizens  of  Mower  county,  with  a  habit  4 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.  And  under  that  article  tfaeit 
specifications  were  put  in.  I 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the  mai^ 

Sers  in  this  case,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  They  would  end 
^  y  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  county  of  Mower  tbl 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclnt5^re;  that,  at  such  and  sud 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oppressed  and  insulted  Mr.  IjBL&LyetM 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  been  the  course  the  managers  in  this  CM 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  in  that  case  cam^ 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyers  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the  oooM 
sions;  not  dates  and  places  simply,  of  the  alleged  oppression  or  tM 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  occasions,  the  mci 
that  he  harrassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  it,  so  thil 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  chaigei 
with. 

Now,  that  you  shall  not  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read  tQ 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  Criminal  Evidence,  to  show  you  tfail 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  defined  by  the  books,  namely,  ^tai 
an  allegation  of  time  in  the  indictment  is  immaterial.  And  if  it  is  aa 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  man  tain  and  say,  without  ^stf^ 
of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  applies  with  equal  force  in  civil  cases,  iMt 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  quiwi  criminal  proceeding,  we  afljj 
more  particularly  governea  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law,aS 
though  in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  Ixjcaiwe  they  are  both  d 
the  same  effect.  1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  from  Wharton's  Law  of  Ciiv^ 
inal  Evidence: 

The  time  of  the  commisssion  of  an  offense  laid  in  the  Indictment  is  ordiaarilf 
not  material,  and  does  not  contine  the  proofs  within  the  limits  of  that  period ;  tA 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  by  proof  of  the  offense  on  any  di^  anterior  t«  tM 
finding. 

If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  tliat  tlw 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  iunl 
you  charge  the  crime  to  have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  coDie,aE 
course,  within  the  statutes  of  limitations.  If  the  offense  has  beea 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  years  prior  tf 
the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  sliown  by  the  {»x>of  tp 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  tliree  years  pric 
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.  Ae  date  of* the  fiBding  of  the  indictment,  of  course  the  statute  of  lisai- 

l<»is  irould  come  in  ;  hecause  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  wa^ 

in  the  indictment,  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts  were, 

itisy  appeared  in  the  proof.     But  in  all  cases  withhi  the  time  within 

lich  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 

ir  iiKlictiuent  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (Ufferent  day,  and  this  has 

done  repeatedly  in  this  country.     I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 

ketioe  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 

and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed- on  the  17th  day 

May.     I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  where 

claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 

spared  to  prove  an  alibis  but  when  I  came  into  court  I  found  that  the 

nation,  perhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 

allied  tne  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 

of  May    the  alleged   crime  had   been    committed.      Now    that 

d  was  held  perfectly  good  and  it  would  be  in  any  case.     It  has  been 

Id  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good  ; 

time  is  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf- 

Be&t  if  pou  pvove  it  at  any  time,  no  matter  what  time  you  may  have  aV 

it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment. 
I  wcMkkl  further  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

WWn  it  is  of  the  esfience  of  aa  oifenfte  that  it  aboiild  have  been  committed  ia 
^ytrticQlar  lime  of  the  da3%  (e.  g.,  in  burglary,)  the  allegation  to  this  effect  in  the 
pwetmeot  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  though  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  1^ 
the  day  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

Now,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
iiy  but,  in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the   night  time, — 
n  it  is  necessiiry  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you   only 

Kiove  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
ou  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
^  the  ii^dictment. 

Whether  the  allegation  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  is  sustained  is  for  the  jurv* 
ttme  distinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  that  it 
oommilted  on  SuTkdau.    In  such  case  the  offense  must  b^  proved  to  have  beea 

•miMtted  on  Sunday,     nnt  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  before  the  finding  of  the 

VBaod  without  the  statute  of  limitationti  is  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
lenr  forcibly  in  Ist  Archbold'e  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 

The  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
to  hare  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
kcurred  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictiiient. 

Ajid  he  cites  upon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions,  Cow- 
en's  Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.  In 
fccl,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
dere  can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  managers  will  not,  dare 
ioi,  and  cannot  daiy  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  is  imma* 
tnial  in  criminal  matters. 

-.Yon  can  understand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  tbesQ 
different  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  giving  us  tbotae 
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dates  constitutes  no  specifications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  xxb  cm 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  different  day.  How  then  are  m 
any  more^prepare J  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  effect,  as  t^ 
original  article,  and  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  tb 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definiti 
information  by  giving  us  the  place  ?  They  have  given  the  place  here 
— that  it  was  at  New  tFlm,  in  Brown  county, — that  it  was  in  Marshw 
in  Lyon  county,*— that  it  was  in  St.  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  tfad 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  vn 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before?  Not  at  all.  Why?  Becausi 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established  ii] 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  shoij 
that  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  vii^ 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  thf 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crioMJ 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,  bid 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  witin 
in  a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  bjr « 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsey,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  having 
committed  murder,  in  the  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  d 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  tfatf 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  First 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  that 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  an 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  where 
it  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  iUi 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  the 
place  is  immaterial  if  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committeKl 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Vt  it  had  been  alleged  that  it  W9B 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  w^ould  be  just  the  same.  The  Court  would 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  "  Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  and 
ydu  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  the 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough  ;** 
and  it  would  be  tne  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  with 
anv  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  aa 
indictment  was  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  autnor,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  greatest 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  thai 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  in  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  Hit 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  time 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  i| 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must  be  shown 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  misconduct 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  tlu^.| 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;    you  are  the  Senate  of  the  State  ! 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  £eu:  aa  the  boon* ' 
daries  of  the  State  go. 
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U  It  is  here  fiuiScient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  ofleine  most 
Lbe  shown  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facts 
r^iTeD  in  evidence  occurred  in  the  parish  or  place  therein  alleged;  it  is  sufficient  to 
ffrove  that  tfaev  occurred  within  the  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  Jurisdic* 
Hoo. 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 
"  the  case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 
^been  committed  within  the  county,  because  the  court  has  got  no  juris- 
i  diction  except,  as  I  said  before,  within  one  hundred  rods  of  the  boun- 
dary Une  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 
place  of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county  the  place  of  a 
•HowDjvOr  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.  So  that, 
flfieging  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 
county  of  Brown,  the  county  of  Nicollet,  &c.,  does  not  make  it  any 
more  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 
dictment  if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 
rofthedty  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they  in  such  a  case 
eould  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  so  in 
this  case  the  managers  could  prove  a  arunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 
everthey  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 
at  to  place. 

The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 
can  prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  alleged,  can  say  :  "  We  are  not 
bound  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
that  these  acte  took  place  in-Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
place.  We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
article,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 
prostitutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
out  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 
been  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 
inDuluth;  we  will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 
did,  you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oatlis,  because  you  are  to  decide 
the  case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 
tnd  place  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im- 
peachment. 

Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice  ?     Nothing  at  all. 

.We  knew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 

mnth  judicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 

Bmited  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 

.  cause  the  all^ation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 

'alleged  it  was  within  this  state.    But  we  knew  that  before.     We  know 

nothing  more  now  than  we  knew  before.     We  have  no  assurance  that  we 

are  honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.    And  we  will  be 

taken  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  as  much  unawares  by 

the  information  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 

iMme  ot  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certainty  of  time  and  place 
does  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 
criminal  triaw.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 
get  away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 
that  YOU  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 
'  and  that  there  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  y ovi  beyond  the 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  same  rule  applies  in  impeachment  cases  as  ^ 
other  criminal  cases.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  show  by  argument  ^ 
authority  that  any  such  rule  applies,  because  the  rule  applies  as  to  pl<U9i 
and  time  in  civil  cases  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  therefore  witii 
necessity  must  apply  in  impeachment  cases  also.  In  a  complaint  for  dam- 
ages for  an  assault  and  battery  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  nasault  was 
made  in  aceitain  town  or  county,  and  you  may  come  into  court,  and  il 
your  attorney  has  got  the  venue  wrong,  and  you  prove  another  placey 
the  court  will  say  it  is  immaterial ;  it  makes  no  difference,  and  you  can 
show  the  act  to  have  been  committed  anywhere  and  at  any  time  witlud 
the  statute  of  limitations,  so  that  the  allegation  as  to  place  is  imniateri|d| 
as  well  as  to  time.  Now,  if  that  rule  applies  alike  in  civil  and  crimixiii^ 
cases,  there  can  be  no  argument  needed  to  convince  you  that  it  applieil 
also  to  impeachment  cases.  I 

I  will  call  your  attention,  nevertheless,  to  an  airmen  tmade  by  Mr; 
Webster  in  the  Prescott  case,  in  Massachusetts,  from  page  '513,  ot  vol* 
ume  5,  of  the  works  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  says  (that  was  an  impeacli- 
ment  case)  : 

For  instance,  an  indictment  must  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  pariicoltr 
day  when  the  offense  is  alleficed  to  have  been  committed,  but  it  need  not  be  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  that  particular  day.  It  has  been  holden  in  the  caae  of 
an  impeacliment  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  commission  of  an  offense  to 
have  been  on  or  about  a  particular  day. 

The  rule  l^as  a  wider  application  ;  in  cases  of  impeachment  it  is  not 
necessary  to<give  even  the  date,  or  the  absolute  date,  whether  it  may  be 
right  or  wrong, — ^to  give  an  absolute  date,  as  in  criminal  cases  in  court 
but  you  may  say  even  "  on  or  about"  such  date. 

Such  was  the  decision  in  Lord  Winton's  case  as  may  be  seen  in  4  Bataell'a  Pre* 
cedents,  297;  in  that  case,  the  respondent  being  convicted,  made  a  meth>n  to  arrest 
the  judjj^ment  on  tl)e  ground  that  the  impeachment  was  insufficient  for  that, 
the  time  of  committing  the  high  treason  is  not  therein  laid  with  sufficient; 
certainty. 

The  principal  facts  charged  in  that  case  were  laid  to  be  committed  on  or  abonl 
the  months  of  September,  October  or  November  last ;  and  the  taking  of  Preston* 
and  the  battle  theie  which  are  among  the  acts  of  treason,  were  laid  to  be  don* 
about  the  9th  10th,  11th,  or  13th,  of  November  last. 

Now  mind  you  this  only  refers  to  time,  as  to  the  facts  the  allegations 
were  sufficient ;  they  called  the  occasions  fully  to  mind.  They  stated 
in  what  the  treason  consisted  ;  thev  brought  up  the  battle  that  the  man 
had  fought,  or  rather  which  he  did  not  fight,  (for  he  was  a  coward,)  and 

had  not  done  l^is  duty. 

• 

A  question  was  put  to  the  judges,  **  whether  in  indictments  for  treason  or  fd*; 
ony,  it  be  necessary  to  allege  some  certain  day  upon  which  the  fact  is  supposed  to  i 
^be  committed ;  or  if  it  be  only  alleged  in  an  indictment  tliat  the  crime  was  com* , 
mjtted  on  or  about  a  certain  day  whether  that  would  be  sufficient,"  and  tl.e  judges 
answered  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  day^luid  in  the  indictment  and  j 
that  to  allege  that  the  fact  was  committed  on  or  about  a  certain  day  would  not  be ' 
sufficient.    The  judges  were  next  asked, 

And  here  comes  the  material  part, 

Whether,  if  a  certain  day  be  alleged  in  an  indictment,  it  be  necessary  on  the  trill  | 
to  prove  the  fact  to  be  committed  on  that  day,  and  they  answered  that  it  ib  not . 
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rj-.  and  thereupon,  the  Lords  resoWed  that  the  impeachment  was  sufficientlT 
lin  in  point  of  time.    This  case  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule  which 
;tfcink  18  reiMonably  and  well  fouaded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be 
1,  and  that  no  more  need  be  stated. 

In  this  case  if  you  do  not  need  to  prove  that  any  of  these  acts  were 
mitted  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1878,  then  it  was  unnecessary 
allege  it,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  no  information  whatever;  it  furnishes 
nothing  we  can  rely  upon.  And  in  order  to  show  you  the  nature  and 
cter  of  these  specifications  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
that  the  fourth  specification,  for  instance,  charges  us  with  being 
nk  while  in  the  discharge  of  our  judicial  duties  at  the  city  of  New 
Im,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880.  On  that  date  the  memorandums  and 
e  recollection  of  the  respondent  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  of 
New  Ubn,  but  that  he  was  in  St.  Peter  holding  a  special  terrii  of  court, — 
ore  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  place  stated  in  the  specifi- 
aation. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  proof  and  not  of 
isgument. 

Mr.  Arcttander  (resuming).  In  the  sixth  specification,  where  he  is 
charged,  also  in  New  Ulm,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  January,  1881,  it  can  be 
eonclusively  shown  that  on  that  day  he  was  present  at  a  club  dance  in 
fit  Peter,  and  spent  the  day  there.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
eighth  specification,  where  he  is  charged  with  being  drunk  m  New  Ulm 
«n  the  2u  day  of  August,  1881,  he  was  then  in  St.  reter.  The  same  as 
to  the  specification  wherein  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter  in  a 
hoiuse  of  prostitution,  there  consorting  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  on 
Ihe  30th  day  of  August,  1880.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  at  that  time 
liundreds  of  miles  distant, — on  the  prairies  of  Renville  county,  shooting 
)ndrie  chickens, — or  "  snipes  "  as  they  probably  were  called  at  that 
lime.  The  same  remarks  apply  all  through  these  specifications,  or  at 
least  to  four  or  five  of  them.     Now,  what  information  do  they  give  to 

?  The  learned  managers  say,  "  that  is  a  matter  of  proof."  I  admit 
ihat,  but  they  will  not  prove  the  act  at  the  dates  charged  in  those  speci- 
fications; they  will  prove,  if  he  was  not  in  New  Ulm  or  St.  Peter  for  in- 
stance, at  the  time  alleged,  that  he  was  there  at  some  other  time,  and 
llttt  he  was  then  drunk,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  do  it 
under  the  rules  of  law  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 

What  information  then,  I  ask,  have  these  specifications  given  us  ? 
They  are  bound  by  the  information,  which  they  claim  to  have  given  us; 
ihey  are  not  bound  by  the  date  or  the  place  alleged;  they  can  prove  any- 
thing they  please  about  it.  Do  we  know  any  more  than  we  did 
^fore?  Is  that  "specifications?"  It  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive 
Ihai  this  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us.  It  strikes  me 
as  these  specifications  were  the  result  of  this  "  smelling  expedition" 
fii  through  the  ninth  judicial  district, — ^involving  a  personal  examina- 
tbn  of  the  records  and  the  witnesses,-7-that  the  managers  must  have 
discovered  the  time  they  intended  to  rely  upon  as  well  as  the  fact,  be- 
cause they  had  the  record  before  them  when  they  were  out  on  this 
imelling  expedition;  they  could  tell  from  the  records  and  the  witnesses 
what  date  it  was  and  what  date  they  could  prove  the  act  to  have  occur- 
lA  It  seems  to  me  I  say,  as  though  it  was  an  attempt  to  mislead  us; 
«,  if  these  specifications  Ik  brough't  in  in  this  shape  L  as  to  give  u^ 
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just  enough  to  cover  the  direction  of  the  Senate  yet  not  enough  to  potj 
U9  upon  our  inquiry  and' to  put  us  on  our  defense, — as  it  certainly  vaij 
the  intention  ofthe  Senate  that  they  should  do.  •\ 

Now,  how  could  they  explain  it  in  any  other  way  ?  The  easiest  waj 
in  the  world,  senators:  the  witnesses  come  before  you  upon  the  stand, 
and  tell  you  that  at  such  and  such  a  time, — ^they  don't  remember  thei 
exact  date, — but  when  such  and  such  a  case  was  tried, — when  such  and) 
such  a  matter  was  pending  before  Judge  Cox,  that  then  be  was  intoxKi 
cated.  Now,  why  is  not  the  occasion  or  the  circumstances  stated  in  thft^ 
specifications  ?  Why  is  it  not  alleged  that  while  he  had  certain  mattosi 
under  consideration,  and  referring  to  these  matters,  in  order  that  the  re^ii 
spondent  may  thus  have  been  with  certainty  advised  of  the  time  sti 
which  he  was  charged  with  being  drunk?  He  could  thereby  have  been] 
enabled  to  examine  the  records  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  proper  dat»; 
and  thereby  have  prepared  himself  to  make  his  defense  ;  he  could  theaj 
have  found  and  examined  his  witnesses,  and  be  in  a  position  to  plaooj 
them  upon  the  stand  in  his  behalf  upon  a  particular  charge.  And  I  saj 
that  this  is  the  way  every  specification  ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and 
this  is  the  way  that  every  lawyer  ought  to  have  drawn  these  articles  06 
impeachment  from  one  to  twenty,  because  by  so  doing  they  would  htM 
given  us  the  proper  and  necessary  information.  They  have  done  this 
with  article  seven ;  why  did  they  not  do  it  with  the  rest?  Why  didj 
they  not  do  it  in  the  other  articles?  Why  did  they  not  do  it  in  thei 
specifications  ?  Mr.  Webber  was  upon  the  stand  here  the  other  day, ' 
and  he  told  you,  under  the  eighth  specification,  that  at  a  certain  divoroa  i 
proceeding  between  Castor  and  Castor,  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  he 
cannot  give  the  time.  Yet  he  gives  it  in  evidence  here  upon  the  stand.: 
Did  he  not  give  it  to  the  managers,  too  ?  Why  was  it  not  alleged  in  i 
proper  terms  in  the  specification?  Why  did  they  not  inform  us  of  the 
particular  occasion  upon  which  we  are  charged  with  being  drunk? 

Now  suppose  for  instance,  that  in  an  ordinary  criminal  case,  you  were 
charged  with  having  stolen  certain  personal  property,  would  the  fact, 
that  you  are  not  informed  of  the  correct  date  of  the  alleged  crime  make^ 
any  difference,  if  you  were  informed  of  the  particular  circumstances? 
You  are  informed  that  upon  a  certain  date  you  did  take,  titeal  and  cany 
away,  one  certain  gelding,  for  instance,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  then  and  there  the  personal  property  of  James  Jones.  By  stating 
the  occasion  the  particular  facts  are  called  to  your  attention  at  once, 
whether  you  are  guilty  or  not.  But  here  the  Managers  scorn  that' 
manner  of  procedure.  They  tell  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  this 
respondent  and  his  counsel  so  much  attention  as  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  produce  specifications  under 
these  articles  in  question  ;  but  they  say :  "  We  will  give  them  times  and 
places,  and  we  will  call  that  specifications." 

Now,  unless  you  locate  the  day  and  allege  the  facts  to  have  occurred 
upon  that  day — unless  yon  give  the  pai-ticular  occasion  upon  which  these 
acts  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  now  are  we  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
facts  to  be  shown  in  our  defense  ?  That  is  what  should  have  been  done. 
They  should  have  told  us  that  at  a  special,  or  at  a  general  term,  or  at 
chambers,  certain  matters,  naming  them,  were  before  the  respondent,  for 
trial  and  determination  ;  and,  if  there  were  several  matters  before  him  on 
that  day  they  should  have  alleged  at  least  one  of  those  matters  and  this 
would  have  put  him  upon  his  inquiry.  Yet  the  chairman  of  the  learned  J 
ntaoagess,  who  opened  this  case,  upon  four  of  the  specifications  did  VK^ 
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jflrwi  deign  to  tell  us  what  those  specifications  were  for;  he  told  us  he 
^oald  not  enlarge  upon  them,  ana  we  do  not  know  to-day  with  what 
"ve  are  charged,  at  what  places  or  under  what  circumstances.  We  do 
liot  know  it  to-day,  notwithstanding  they  have  opened  their  case  and 
law  presumedly  laid  their  endence  before  you.  Yet  they  tell  us  that 
pe  have  been  sufficiently  informed;  that  they  have  complied  with  in- 
|truction6  and  furnished  us  with  specifications.  Now  I  say  that  the 
i^fhoh  of  the  articles,  with  the  exception  of  article  seven,  are  open  to  the 
bpe  objection,    But  upon  those  articles  we  did  not  desire  to  be  tech- 

ecal,  because,  although  in  order  to  get  at  the  charges  we  were  compelled 
grope  our  way  through  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  House 
leDmmittee,  yet  by  this  process  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  partic- 
jlilar  occasions  charged,  during  what  particular  term,  and  what  particular 
[orcamstances  surrounded  the  case.     We  could  do  this  by  sitting  with 
[the  articles  in  one  hand  and  the  testimony  in  the  other,  but  in  one  or  two 
iBstaDces,  even  the  right  year  during  which  the  acts  are  alleged  to  have 
joccurred  is  not  given.     Yet  we  were  sufficiently  notified   of  the  facts 
necessary  to  be  proven  on  our  behalf,  because  we  had  the  testimony  be- 
Are  us.    And  although  we  had  the  right  to  come  before  you  and  demand 
that  thoee  articles  should  be  stricken  out  and  not  be  allowed  to  stand, 
lecaose  they  were  not  sufficiently  definite  and  did  not  inform  us  of  the 
ewise  and  nature  of  the  accusation,  we  did  not  desire  to  do  this  because 
ire  were  able  although  at  the  expense  of  time  and  labor  to  find  out  with 
what  we  were  charged.     We  preferred  to  undergo  that  inconvenience 
ntherthan  to  bother  this  Senate  with  our  objection.     But  in  this  case 
what  have  we  to  go   by  ?      Why,  amongst  the  specificaticms    under 
article  seventeen  there,  is  only  one  on  which  testimony  was  given  before 
fttMS  House  of  Representatives  or  their  committee,  as  the  Senate  can  ascer- 
tain for  themselves  by  examing  the  report  of  the  stenographer  on  that 
occasion.    I  say  it,  and  I  dare  the  managers  to  point  to  one  specification 
except  the  seventh  that  there  was  one  iota  or  scintilla  of  evidence  adduced 
«i  before  the  committee  of  the  House.    I  challenge  the  managers  to  state 
a  single  one,  and  I  will  show  you  beyond  a  doubt  that  none  of  those  oc- 
BODs,  with  one  exception,  were  testified  to  before  the  House  committee. 
All  the  specifications  under  article  seventeen  have  been  hunted  up  on 
the  "smelling  expedition"  that  the  boai*d  of  managers  saw  fit  to  take 
after  the  articles  of  impeachment  had  been  framed  and  adopted;  and 
without  furnishing  us  any  evidence  from  which  we  could  find  out,  they 
kave  not  deigned  to  give  it  to  us  under  either  of  the  specifications.     Yet 
they  have  dared  to  come  in  here  and  ask  you  to  say  what  that  they  have 
given  us  specifications  that  will  enable  us  to  prepare  a  proper  defense. 

Under  article  twenty  it  is  th^  same  way.  I  say  that  there  was  no 
testimony  adduced  before  the  House  of  Representatives  or  its  committee 
to  sustain  these  specifications.  And  I  sav  this  because  I  think  I  know 
that  evidence  by  heart.  I  had'  to  study  it  so  hard  to  find  out  with 
what  we  were  charged  in  these  articles,  that  I  had  almost  to  commit  it 
to  memory.  There  are  several  specifications  under  article  twenty,  one 
of  which  charges  us,  at  the  city  of  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on 
the  30th  day  of  August,  1880,  with  having  visited  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
ftnd  with  having  consorted  with  prostitutes,  while  the  only  evidence  that 
was  adduced  before  the  house,  was  as  to  the  May  Term  of  1881.  So  that 
there  is  a  false  date  again.  Now,  I  say  the  only  evidence  that  was  before 
the  house  committee  certainly  does  not  go  to  substantiate  that  specifica- 
*»;  but  it  was  the  only  thing  there.  Was^  with  reference  to  such  a  mat- 
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ter  and  we  mu0t  take  it  to  mean  that  I  suppose,  because  that  evideno^ 
showed  if  anything,  that  Judge  Cox  had  been  trying  to  get  into  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  but  coiud  not  get  there.  The  evidence  aoes  not  then  charge  him 
with  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorting  and  keeping 
company  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  but  only  with  trying  to  do  so. 
There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  testimony  before  the  committee  so  far  as  the 
first  specification,  the  St.  Peter  charge,  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  the  Minneapolis  charge  is  concerned  the  same  remark  will 
apply. 

Now.  I  say  we  have  nothing  to  go  by.  We  have  nothing  to  inform  us 
or  to  give  us  even  a  clue  to  the  time  or  occasion  at  which  we  are  charged 
in  those  specifications  under  that  article.  And  I  ask  you  under  that 
state  of  facts  under  the  provision  of  law,  which  says  that  the  time 
and  place  are  immaterial,  and  that  they  can  prove  anytime  or  plaoe 
they  see  fit — without  regard  to  the  time  they  have  alleged,  (having 
showed  you,  as  we  have  by  the  managers  statement  that  some  of  the 
dates  are  false,)  have  they  obeyed  your  instructions  when  you  directed 
them  to  give  us  specifications,  undoubtedly  on  your  part  with  a  view  to 
reach  the  same  end  that  was  reached  in  the  Page  ease,  when  they  give  us 
this  sheet  of  paper  which  is  not  worth  that  much,  [striking  the  paper 
on  which  the  specifications  were  written]  it  amounts  to  nothing;  it 
gives  certainty  and  definiteness  to  nothing;  it  makes  the  article  not  one 
hair's  breadth  better  than  it  was  before. 

Now,  I  suppose  it  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  managers  that  we  shall 
know  nothing  from  the  articles;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  the 
specifications;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  their  opening  argu- 
ment ;  we  shall  sit  here  and  wait  patiently  until  it  is  thought  proper  for 
them  to  inform  us  what  we  are  to  meet  and  expect ;  this  matter  should 
be  sprung  upon  us  so  that  we  could  have  no  opportunity,  even  if  we 
had  the  time  to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  the  charges  were,  that 
are  brought  against  us,  so  that  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  to  subpoena  our  witnesses,  and  bring  them  before  you. 

Now,  I  say  Senators,  it  must  be  clear  to  everv  one  of  you  that  under 
these  specifications,  as  they  stand,  if  they  shall  te  allowed  to  stand,  and 
the  managers  be  permittea  to  introduce  testimony  under  them  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  of  you,  I  say,  that  we  are  in  a  position  wherein  we  can 
never  go  to  trial  upon  those  specifications,  when  the  case  closes  upon  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  Why,  in  the  first  instance,  even  if  they  were 
specifications,  if  they  informed  us  of  anything,  we  had  then  only  four 
days  before  we  had  to  be  here,  with  the  Lord's  day  intervening,  so  that 
we  have  had  no  time  to  go  to  these  numerous  remote  places  and  make 
examinations,  for  the  reason  that  the  defendant  and  his  counsel  had  to  be 
here;  and  it  is  clear.  Senators,  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  would 
not  do  for  one  of  the  counsel  to  go  and  examine  into  the  charges,  becaosa 
it  is  a  matter  that  comes  within  the  sole  personal  knowledge  of  the  re- 
spondent; he  goes  to  the  places  where  the  offences  are  alleged  to  have 
been  committed ;  he  learns  who  were  present  and  have  personal  knowt 
edge  as  to  the  facts;  he  knows  who  to  inquire  of;  and  it  is  something  hd 
cannot  do  while  sitting  in  St.  Paul;  he  cannot  direct  us  to  persons  whom 
he  may  not  be  able  to  name,  nor  examine  the  books  and  records  or 
see  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  he  knows  and  that  his  couniel  , 
does  not  have.  I  say  it  must  be  plain  to  every  Senator,  that  if  we  are  re*  ' 
quired  to  go  on  meet  these  specifications,  and  the  prosecution  is  allowed* 
to  introduce  testimony  under  them,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  kam 
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aotbing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  specifications  or  what  we  are  charged 
vith,  until  we 'are  confronted  with  the  evidence  in  court,  at  which  time 
■we  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  look  up  and  investigate  evidence  to  dis- 
prove that  ofifered  by  the  prosecution.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  out 
■who  were  present  on  the  occasions  testified  to;  we  shall  have  no  time  to 
make  such  investigation  and  if,  when  the  prosecution  closes  their  case, 
you  should  hold  us  to  these  articles,  we  should  most  certainly  be 
obliged  to  ask  you  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  ex- 
amine into  and  prepare  our  defense;  you  cannot  do  otherwise,  in  justice, 
than  to  grant  it  to  us.  As  far  as  the  articles  are  concerned  those  we 
hknow  about,  those  we  are  prepared  to  meet,  everyone  of  them;  but  as  to 
these  specifications,  we  are  groping  in  the  dark.  We  know  nothing 
[about  them,  and  we  can  know  nothing  about  them,  until  we  are  inform- 
ed here,  what  they  are;  and  we  certainly  cannot  prepare  to  meet  them 
while  we  are  sitting  here  everv  day,  absorbed  in  the  trial  oi  this  case, 
engaged  in  cross-examining  witnesses  and  trying  to  present  this  case  be- 
ibre  you,  Senators,  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  now,  come  to  the  point  that,  for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  I  call  my 
second  point.  I  consider  it  of  less  importance  to  us  than  the  first  one, 
aHhough  of  more  importance  to  the  State  generally,  because  it  does  not 
touch  our  personal  rights  so  much  as  it  does  the  personal  rights  of 
everybwly  that  hereafter  shall  be  brought  to  answer  before  this  court, 
and  that  is,  that  the  managers  have  no  right  to  file  here,  any  articles  or 
any  specifications;  that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  grant  them  that  priv- 
flege;  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  so  to  do. 

Why,  it  is  true  that  was  done  in  the  Page  case;  I  admit  it;  but  I 
cbdm  also  that  if  a  bad  precedent  has  been  estoblished  in  that  case,  it  is 
the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  another  Senate  coming  afterwards,  to 
^urect  that  mistake.  It  is  right  to  take  a  step  backward,  if  to  go  back- 
wards is  to  go  in  the  right  direction,  a  step  which  will  lead  us  into  the 
paths  that  we  trod  before,  and  brin^  us  back  in  the  paths  that  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  ages  have  established.  It  is  hazardous  to 
■  manch  ofiT  into  new  and  perilous  paths,  which  one  day,  when  it  is  too 
kte  to  stop,  may  lead  to  destruction. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  constitutional  provision  in  regard  to  im- 
peachments : 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
■ments,"  through  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  all  thfe 'mem- 
bers elected  to  seats  therein." 

Now,  what  does  your  resolution,  allowing  the  board  of  managers  to 
eome  in  and  file  specifications,  if  it  has  any  significance,  amount  to  ?  It 
violates  a  constitutional  provision,  because  you  cannot  by  your  action 
take  away  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
the  prerogative  that  was  granted  to  them  and  to  them  solely,  and  in  the 
strongest  language  too,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could  find — 
the  me  power  of  impeachment  should  be  in  them  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  that  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  that  body  must  concur 
in  it  before  it  is  valid.  Now,  can  the  House  of  Representatives  delegate 
:  10  the  Board  of  Managers  the  power  granted  solely  to  them  by  the  con- 
'Stitution?  Can  they  waive  their  constitutional  prerogatives?  I  think 
it  is  a  well  established  rule  of  law,  that  a  party  cannot  waive  his  consti- 
;  tjitional  rights.  You  cannot  waive  yours,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Minnesota  cannot  waive  the  rights  that  have  been 
granted  to  it  exclusively  by  the  constitution.    Is  the  Board  of  Manageis 
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'then  the  House  of  Represeritativee?  They  represent  it,  it  is  tme^it 
this  case,  for  the  purposes  of  this  prosecution;  for  the  purpose  of  o] 
ing  the  case;  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  it  before  you  ;  for  the  pui 
of  examining  witnesses;  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  closing  ai 
on  the  part  of  the  State  ;  but  they  have  nothing  dse  to  do  with  the 
ceedings.  They  have  no  other  functions  than  what  I  have  stated, 
prerogatives  of  the  House  have  not  been  delegated  to  them  by  any 
lution  of  the  House  or  by  any  law,  and  if  they  had  been,  such  a  di 
gation  of  power  to  tliem  would  have  been  void  and  utterly  worthl« 
for  even  if  they  were  once  part  and  parcel  of  the  House,  they  do  and  dii 
not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  that  body,  as  we 
know. 

Yet,  you  do  more  than  that,  you  give  them  more  than  the  rights 
the  House.  You  cannot  delegate  to  them  the  power  of  the  House, 
you  give  to  them  more  power  than  the  House  possessed.  The  Hoi 
itself  can  not  find,  vote  upon  and  adopt  articles  of  impeachment,  exoej 
upon  sworn  testimony,  but  you  allow  the  managers  to  go  around 
country,  one  here  and  another  there,  meeting  and  conversing  with  mi 
and  women  upon  the  street,  or,  following  some  street  rumor  which  1( 
into  a  lawyer's  office,  to  sit  down  and  have  a  chat,  and  upon  infonnatii 
thus  acquired  upon  mere  hearsay  to  present  articles  of  impeachmi 
against  this  respondent;  for  it  is  clear  that  every  one  of  these  specifictj 
.  tions,  if  they  amount  to  anything,  is  a  separate  and  distinct  artidl 
against  this  respondent,  an  article  which  charges  him  with  being  intoiS 
cated  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  dttj 
charge  the  duties  of  bis  office.  .  i 

They  can  do  it  upon  hearsay;  they  can  do  it  upon  rumors  that  thejj 
pick  up  on  the  street;  and  I  apprehend  that  they  have  done  it  to  jud^i 
by  the  dates  that  some  of  these  specifications  bear.  There  is  nothing  d 
your  resolution  to  prevent  them.  You  tell  them  to  bringin  what  sj^ 
fications  they  please.  You  do  not  tell  them  to  bring  in  specifications  i| 
articles  that  are  based  upon  sworn  testimony.  You  say  "bring  in  yoiii 
specifications,  gentlemen,  and  we  will  dispose  of  them,  and  take  caie  4 
them  for  you."  '| 

Now,  either  article  seventeen  and  article  twenty  are  better  than  ihq| 
were  before,  with  the  addition  of  specifications,  or  they  are  not  in  fh 
least  respect  better.  They  are  either  just  as  uncertain  and  indefinite  ii\ 
they  were  before,  or  else  they  are  improved.  If  they  are  improved,  ihea^ 
has  been  a  change  made  in  them.  If  they  have  been  improved,  thei^ 
has  been  an  amendment  to  them.  If  they  have  been  improved,  there  ij 
a  new  article  in  them;  and  they  are  not  the  same  articles  that  the  Houi^ 
brought  in  before  you, — whether  you  call  it  a  specification  or  not,  I  d| 
not  care.  And,  if  that  is  the  case,  these  managers  have  taken  upon  themj 
selves  to  prefer  article8,-^not  those  that  the  House  brought,  but  oihd 
articles  that  the  House  has  not  heard  testimony  upon,  or  else,  in  tU 
case  of  one  single  specification,  articles  upon  which  the  House,  havtd 
heard  the  testimony,  had  refused  or  failed  to  vote  impeachment;  and  | 
eo  they  are  new,  or  improved  articles;  if  the  articles  are  just  as  wor* 
less  as  they  were  before,  then  you  must  deny  to  hear  evidence  upon  thev 
now,  just  as  well  as  you  denied  to  hear  it  on  the  15th  of  December,  whd 
we  were  here  last.  \ 

If  it  is  no c  in  the  same  shape,  I  say,  then  it  is  a  new  impeachmeB| 
then  it  is  a  new  article,  and,  under  the  constitution,  as  my  learned  cm 
•league  and  asaociatevMr.  AUis,  stated  to  you,  we  are  iuMnged  upon  H 
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l^e  twenty  days  after  an  article  of  impeachment  is  served  upon  us  be^ 
4^  we  can  be  called  upon  to  stand  our  trial.  Why  did  the  constitution 
fffv^  m  that  right?  Why,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  auffii- 
#e9t  tune  for  preparation,  so  that  we  could  meet  the  chaiges,  so  that 

C)  oould  lay  our  counter-mine  against  the  mine  which  the  manflgers 
re  laid  against  us.  That  is  why  that  privilege  is^granted  by  the  c(m* 
lltitlktioQ,  that  is  why  the  Senate  is  prevented  by  the  very  strictest  laa- 
MMge  of  that  constitution  from  trying  any  man  by  impeachment  until 
lie  has  had  twenty  days  time  to  prepare .  himself,  and  I  say  that  that 
irovision  in  the  constitution,  being  a  beneficial  provision,  should  he 
ftHnstrued  liberally,  construed  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  rather 
iluLD  the  letter,  so  that,  when  the  constitution  says  that  no  trial  can  be 
jpd  unless  articles  have  been  served  twenty  days  before,  it  has  just  ts 
"  reference  to  cases  where  enlarged  and  better  defined  charges  than 
first  jM'esented,  are  brought  in,  as  it  does  when  the  original 
eae  preferred.  Our  sacred  rights  under  the  constitution  aiw 
pled  upon,  and  disr^arded,  by  permitting  these  managers  to  aerve 
pap^  upon  ua  at  the  time  they  did,  giving  us  only  four  days'  po^ 
ition  when  the  constitution  gives  us  twenty. 

I  date  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  nave  examined  every  impeachment caae 
jn  the  United  States  that  I  have  had  access  to.  I  have  not  had  an  op* 
JMvtimity  to  ejEAmine  thoroughly  the  Prescott  trial  in  Massachusetts,  but 
Isay,  with  the  exception  of  tnat  case,  I  have  examined  every  impeach.- 
.  Blent  trial  that  ha^)  ever  been  had  in  the  United  States,  and  every  one, 
ftat  it  was  possible  for  me  to  get  access  to,  that  has  ever  been  tried  in 

E^^^land,  and  after  that  thorough  examination  I  dare  the  managecs  to 
w  that  I  am  incorrect  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single  impeach- 
t  c$se  in  England,  or  in  the  United  States,  in   which  the  managa^i 
lYe  ever  been  allowed  or  authorized  to  bring  in  other  or  diffident 
•tides,  or  even  specifications,  than  those  that  the  House  found,  except 
Ae  single  instance  found  in  the  Page  case  in  Minnesota. 

I  say  that  when  that  was  done  in  the  Page  case,  it  was  done  unadvia- 
|dly,and  improvidently  it  was  done  wrongfully  and   unlawfully,  with- 
PBX  warrant  or  precedent,  and  if  this  Senate, — ^yea,  if  Senators  now  sitr 
4big  here,  who  were  members  of  that  court  as  well  as  of  this, — are  con- 
IBDoed  that  the  Senate  of  1878  erred  in  that  matter,  it  is  right  that  a  halt 
aU  be  nuide,  and  that  that  erroneous  ruling  should  instantlv  be  re- 
~,  that  we  shall  not  depart  from  the  precedents  established  by  our 
;  it  is  right  that  we  should  stand  by  the  old  well  established 
its,  the  old  privileges  that  are  granted  to  everyone  charged  in  such  a 
proceeding,  Avbere  more  than  life,  more  than  liberty  is  at  stake. 
1  flay,  right  here,  that  I  know  that  you  may  find  (for  it  is  so  laid 
in  Gushing)  that  the  House  may  find  additional  articles  after  they 
ve  presented  one  set  of  articles,  especially  where  the  House  reserves 
^If,  the  right  to  do  it.    And  you  nviy  find  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
eaaeSf^^altbough   I   have   not   been   able   to   find   it, — that  ihe 
ooee  adopted  other  articles  subsequently,  but  they  have  no  sxxdi 
"  itutional  provision,  it  will  be  observed,  as  we  have,  requiring 
the  articles    must  be  served  twenty  days    before   trial.     They 
m  no  such  provision  in  England,  and,  so  far  as  I,  and  my  learned 
^  end,  Mr.  Allis,  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  no  such  constitu- 
l-tHml  piovieiw  anywhere  but  in  the  State  of  Minnespta.    But  I  say 
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<<At  the  general  term  of  the  district  court  for  Mower  county,  held  in  the  mont 
of  March,  A.  D.  1877,  the  respondent  Id  said  Impeachment  proceedings,  for  tfe 
purpose  of  insulting,  humiliating  aud  injuring  Mr.  Mclntyre,  county  auditor  € 
said  Mower  county,  falsely  and  maliciously  instructed  the  grand  jury  of  said  ccnEH 
tf ,  in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  the  said  county  auditor  had  permitted  a  tasfl 
or  company  of  musicians  to  practice  in  his  office,  and  that  such  conduct  on  tli 
part  of  said  auditor  was  highly  improper  and  highly  reprehensible,  and  amouii^fl 
to  misbehavior  in  office  on  the  part  of  such  auditor,  within  the  penal  statutes  4 
this  State." 


Then  the  second  specification  goes  on  and  shows  the  particular 
that  the  respondent  in  that  case  insulted  Lafayette  French,  the  counds 
attorney  of  that  county.  It  gives  the  times  and  the  particular  circunistefl 
ces.  Article  ten,  as  probably  most  of  the  Senators  remember,  to  wbici 
these  specifications  were  allowed,  was  an  article  tliat  charged  the  respaup 
dent  with  a  general  course  of  conduct  all  through  his  term  towards  til 
officers  of  his  court  and.  other  citizens  of  Mower  county,  with  a  habit  « 
oppressing,  insulting  and  harrassing  them.  And  under  that  article  tbea 
specifications  were  put  in. 

Now,  if  the  managers  in  that  case  had  pursued  the  course  of  the  man 
agers  in  this  case,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  They  would  stni 
plv  have  said  that  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  countv  of  Mower  tfai 
respondent  harrassed  and  insulted  Mr.  Mclntyre;  that,  at  such  and  sud 
a  date,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  he  oppressed  and  insulted  Mr.  I^fayette 
French,  etc.  That  would  have  been  the  course  the  managers  in  this 
would  have  taken.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  managers  in  that  case 
in  and  pleaded,  as  lawyers  do,  the  facts,  the  circumstances  and  the 
sions;  not  dates  and  places  simply,  of  the  alleged  oppression  or  thi 
alleged  misconduct,  but  they  specify  and  give  the  occasions,  the  m^ 
that  he  harrassed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  be  did  it,  so  thtfl 
there  could  be  no  mistake;  so  that  he  would  know  what  he  was  chacgofl 
with. 

Now,  that  you  shall  not  take  my  word  for  it,  I  ask  leave  to  read  U 
you  from  Wharton's  late  work  on  Criminal  EAidence,  to  show  you  thril 
the  position  I  take  is  one  that  is  well  defined  by  the  books,  namely,  liial 
an  allegation  of  time  in  the  indictment  is  immaterial.  And  if  it 
indictment  it  is  an  impeachment;  and  I  mantain  and  say,  without 
of  contradiction,  that  tne  rule  applies  with  equal  force  in  civil  cases,  b«i 
of  course  this  matter,  being  at  leaast  a  quim  criminal  proceeding,  we  an 
more  particularly  gov«rned  by  the  criminal  law  than  by  the  civil  law,  $i 
though  in  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference,  because  they  are  both  d 
the  same  effect.  1  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  from  Wharton's  Law  of  Criifr 
inal  E\ddence: 

The  time  of  the  commisssion  of  an  offense  laid  in  the  indictment  is  ordiiMirO]} 
not  material,  and  does  not  contlne  the  proofs  witlitn  the  limits  of  that  penod  ;  tin 
indictment  will  be  satisfied  by  proof  of  the  effense  on  any  day  «nterior  to  tlM 
flndinf. 

If  you  can  prove  the  offense  at  any  date  prior  to  the  time  tliat  tht 
indictment  was  found,  it  is  good,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  tim 
you  charge  the  crime  to  have  taken  place,  unless  it  should  come,  oi 
course,  within  the  statutes  of  limitations.  If  the  offense  has  been 
charged  to  have  been  committed  at  a  time  less  than  three  yeatH  prior  4| 
the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  it  should  be  sliown  by  the  proof  ^ 
have  been  committed  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  than  three  years  prioi 
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Ab  ck&te  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  of  OoHrse  the  statute  of  Ub^ 
ons  would  come  in  ;  because  it  would  not  depend  upon  what  wa^ 
in  the  indictment,  but  it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts  were, 
they  appeared  in  the  proof.  But  In  all  cases  within  the  time  within 
ich  you  can  find  indictments,  you  may  allege  any  day  you  please  in 
r  indictment  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  (liferent  day,  and  this  has 
done  repeatedly  in  this  country.  I  remember  one  case  in  my  own 
etioe  when  I  defended  a  man  in  Hennepin  county  upon  a  charge  for 
and  it  was  alleged  that  the  crime  was  committed- on  the  17th  day 
May.  I  found  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  in  the  vicinity  where 
was  claimed  he  was  upon  the  17th  day  of  May,  at  all,  and  I  came  in 
paied  to  prove  an  cdibiy  but  when  I  came  into  court  I  found  that  the 
ution,  perhaps  to  mislead  the  defendant,  or  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
alleged  the  17th  day  of  May,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
of  May  the  alleged  crime  liad  been  committed.  Now  that 
was  held  perfectly  i^ood  and  it  would  be  in  any  case.  It  has  been 
id  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  England,  that  it  is  perfectly  good  ; 
time  is  immaterial  in  an  indictment,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  suf- 
inent  if  pou  i»ove  it  at  any  time,  no  matter  what  time  you  may  have  al- 
b^  it,  if  it  only  is  before  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  indictment. 
I  wcwki  further  call  your  attention  to  section  106  of  the  same  book: 

Wk«D  it  is  of  the  essence  of  aa  otfenfle  that  it  should  have  been  conmiitted  ia 
aptrticiilar  time  of  the  day,  (e.  g.,  in  burglsry,)  the  allegation  to  this  effect  in  the 
VaictmeBt  should  be  proved  as  laid  ;  thougli  it  is  no  varience  if  the  day  proved  l^e 

t  the  day  laid,  if  the  averment  of  the  time  of  day  be  sustained. 

Now,  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  allege  the  right 
,iay  but,  in  burglary, — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  night  time, — 
tten  it  ia  necessary  to  prove  it  was  in  the  night  time,  but  if  you  only 
|TOve  it  was  the  night  time,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
Jou  prove  it  in  a  year  or  several  months  prior  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
f|(  the  iixdictment. 

Whether  the  a) legation  as  to  the  time  of  the  da}'  is  sustained  is  for  the  jury. 
Hie  Mine  distinction  is  applicable  to  cases  where  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  that  it 
ttU  committed  on  SuTkdav,  In  such  case  the  offense  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
i«NDnMtted  on  Sunday.  But  the  proof  of  any  Sunday,  before  the  finding  of  the 
iJB  sod  without  the  statute  of  limitations,  is  sufficient. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  that  law.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down 
ferv  forcibly  in  1st  Archbold's  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Practice,  page 
tt3L 

The  day  and  year,  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading 
to  have  occurred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  facts  may  be  proved  to  have 
kcurred  upon  any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictment. 

AjBui  he  cites  upon  that  proposition,  several  English  decisions,  Cow- 
enV  Reports,  Mississippi  Reports,  and  numerous  other  authorities.  In 
ijct,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  the  proposition  is  so  well  established  that 
'  Ibere  can  be  no  dispute  about  it,  and  that  the  managers  will  not,  dare 
lot,  and  camK^  deny  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  time  is  imma* 
knal  in  criminal  matters. 

-.  YoQ  can  understand,  then  that  the  fact  that  they  have  given  us  thesQ 
different  dates  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all;  that  the  giving  us  tboi^ 
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dates  constitutes  no  specifications  at  all;  because  they  could  give  us  ooti 
day  and  go  and  prove  it  on  an  entirely  different  day.  How  then  are  Hi 
any  more;prepared  than  we  were  before  ?  It  is  the  same  in  effect,  as  thfl 
original  article,  arid  they  come  here  and  tell  you  even  that  it  is  not  the 
true  date,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  have  they  given  us  any  more  definite 
information  by  giving  us  the  place  ?  They  have  given  the  place  here, 
— that  it  was  at  New  Uhn,  in  Brown  county, — that  it  was  in  Marshal^ 
in  Lyon  county ,*— that  it  was  in  St  Peter,  in  Nicollet  county.  Is  that 
any  more  definite,  does  that  give  us  any  more  light,  does  that  inform  in 
any  more  fully  than  we  knew  before?  Not  at  all.  Why?  Bckausq 
that  is  immaterial  too.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well  established.  i]| 
criminal  law,  where  you  indict  a  man  in  a  county  if  you  can  only  shoi^ 
that  the  crime  was  conmiitted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  vii : 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  or  within  a  hundred  rods  of  th0 
county  line,  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  in  the  county,  the  crime 
is  laid;  whether  in  one  town  or  the  other,  you  are  not  bound  by  that,  biif 
you  may  prove  it  in  another  town,  if  you  oan  only  prove  it  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  county  or  with* 
in  a  hundred  rods  beyond  the  county  line. 

Supposing  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  by  a 
gran(I  Jury  of  the  county  of  Ramsev,  and  they  charge  a  man  with  havW 
committed  murder,  in  the  proper  legal  verbiage,  in  the  Fourth  Ward  3 
the  city,  and  it  should  turn  out  upon  the  trial,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  that  the  crime  was  committed,  but  that  it  was  in  the  Firet 
Ward, — do  any  of  you  believe  that  the  man  could  get  off  upon  that 
ground  ?  Do  any  of  you  believe  that  if  the  defence  should  interpose  an 
objection,  that  the  proof  did  not  show  the  crime  to  be  committed  where 
it  was  aUeged  to  have  been  committed,  that  the  court  would  sustain  dn 
objection  to  exclude  the  proof?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  would  say  the 
place  is  immaterial  if  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  lit  it  had  been  alleged  that  it  was 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  should  happen  to  be  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  corporation,  it  would  be  just  the  same.  The  Court  would 
hold  the  man,  and  he  would  say,  "  Time  and  place  are  immaterial,  and 
ycJu  are  charged  here  with  having  committed  that  crime  within  the 
county  of  Ramsey,  which  is  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  is  enough  ;  '* 
and  it  would  be  the  same  way  with  any  township  of  this  county,  or  with 
any  township  of  any  county  in  which  a  case  was  pending,  in  which  an 
indictment  was  found.  Upon  this  proposition,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  the  same  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Wharton  (our  greatest 
criminal  authority  in  this  country),  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  upon  that 
point ;  and  I  read  from  the  same  book,  section  107  : 

We  have  discussed,  in  another  volume,  the  important  question  whether  it  it 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  that  the  party  charged  at  the  time 
of  committing  it  should  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  is 
here  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  most  be  ahowa 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 

And  in  this  case  all  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that  the  misconduct 
took  place  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  that 
is  the  boundary  of  your  jurisdiction  ;  you  are  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  your  jurisdiction  in  this  case  goes  as  fieu:  as  the  boon* 
daries  of  the  State  go. 
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-  It  is  here  sufDcient  to  say,  generally,  that  while  the  place  of  the  offense  must 
^  shown  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  that  the  facts 
'giTcQ  in  evidence  occurred  in  the^am^  or  place  therein  alleged;  it  is  sufBcient  to 
Ifrove  that  thev  occurred  within  tne  county  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  Jurlsdic- 

tiOD. 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  while  in 

the  case  of  an  indictment  it  would  be  necessary  to  allege  the  crime  to  have 

l)een  committed  within  the  county,  because  the  court  has  got  no  juris- 

» diction  except,  as  I  said  before,  mthin  one  hundred  rods  of  the  boun- 

i  dary  line  of  the  county,  yet  in  impeachment  cases  the  State  takes  the 

place  of  the  county  in  an  indictment,  and  the  county   the  place  of  a 

*1own,  .or  parish,"  in  the  language  of  the  authority  I  read.     So  that, 

a&eging  in  a  case  of  impeachment  that  the  misconduct  took  place  in  the 

oonnty  of  Brown,  the  county   of  Nicollet,  <fec.,  does  not  make  it  any 

more  definite  or  certain,  does  not  make  it  any  more  reliable  than  in  an  in- 

dictment  if  it  were  alleged  that  a  crime  was  committed  in  the  4th  ward 

of  the  city  of  Saint  Paul,  Ramsey  county,  and  as  they   in  such  a  case 

could  show  that  it  was  committed  any  where  in  Ramsey  county,  bo  in 

this  case  the  managers  could  prove  a  arunk  anywhere  in  the  State,  where- 

j  ever  they  please,  without  being  in  any  manner  bound  by  their  allegations 

i  at  to  place. 

The  managers,  when  they  come  to  the  specifications  and  find  that  they 
can  prove  none  of  them  as  they  have  alleged,  can  say  :  "  We  are  not 
bound  by  any  of  these  allegations  as  to  time  or  place,  and  we  can  show 
that  these  acts  took  place  in-Mankato,  at  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  any  other 
place.  We  have  alleged  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  under  this  20th 
article,  of  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  consorting  with  harlots  and 
prostitutes,  and  that  one  of  these  acts  was  committed  in  Minneapolis, 
but  we  do  not  care  anything  about  that,  we  will  prove  them  to  have 
been  committed  in  St  Paul;  we  will  prove  them  to  have  been  committed 
inDuluth;  we*  will  prove  them  anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota;"  and  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  them  because,  if  you 
did,  you  would  act  contrary  to  your  oaths,  because  you  are  to  decide 
the  case  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  law  says  that  the  time 
ind  place  are  immaterial  in  an  indictment  as  well  as  in  an  article  of  im- 
pcachmant. 

Now,  of  what  do  those  specifications  give  us  notice  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
.We  knew  that  before  we  were  charged  with  committing  those  acts  in  the 
ninth  iudicial  district,  and  between  certain  dates  they  need  not  have 
lunitea  it  to  that  time  ;  they  could  prove  them  at  any  other  time,  be- 
cause the  allegation  as  to  the  time  and  place  was  immaterial  if  they  only 
alleged  it  was  within  this  state.  But  we  knew  that  before.  We  know 
nothing  more  now  than  we  knew  before.  We  have  no  assurance  that  we 
Are  honestly  informed  of  either  the  dates  or  the  places.  And  we  will  be 
taken  at  just  as  much  disadvantage  and  just  as  much  unawares  by 
the  information  we  get  from  those  specifications  as  if  there  had  been 
none  ot  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  rule  as  to  certainty  of  time  and  place 
does  not  apply  in  impeachment  trials  ;  that  it  only  applies  in  other 
criminal  trials.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  here  to 
get  away  from  the  clear  and  straight  propositions  of  law  by  claiming 
to  you  are  not  a  court  but  that  you  are  to  make  a  law  unto  yourselves 
Uid  that  there  is  no  law  above  you.  I  say  it  can  be  shown  to  you  beyond  the 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  same  rule  applies  in  impeachment  cases  as  i^ 
other  criminal  cases.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  show  by  argument  m 
authority  that  any  such  rule  applies,  because  the  rule  applies  as  to  pw^ 
and  time  in  civil  cases  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  therefore  vfiiM 
necessity  must  apply  in  impeachment  cases  also.  In  a  complaint  for  dam* 
ages  for  an  assault  and  battery  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  ussault  w»i 
made  in  aceitain  town  or  county,  and  you  may  come  into  court,  and  U 
your  attorney  has  got  the  venue  wrong,  and  you  prove  another  plac& 
the  court  will  say  it  is  immaterial ;  it  makes  no  difference,  and  you  ca^ 
show  the  act  to  have  been  committed  anywhere  and  at  any  time  withii 
the  statute  of  limitations,  so  that  the  allegation  as  to  place  is  inimaterui 
as  well  as  to  time.  Now,  if  that  rule  applies  alike  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  there  can  be  no  argument  needed  to  convince  you  that  it  applied 
also  to  impeachment  cases.  I 

I  will  call  your  attention,  nevertheless,  to  an  ai^umen  tmade  by  Mr^ 
Webster  in  the  Prescott  case,  in  Massachusetts,  from  page  513,  ot  vot 
ume  5,  of  the  works  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  says  (that  was  an  impeach- 
ment case) : 

For  instance,  an  indictment  must  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  particnin 
day  when  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  hut  it  need  not  be  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  that  particuhir  day.  It  has  been  holden  in  the  case  of 
an  impeachment  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  commission  of  an  offense  to 
have  been  on  or  about  a  particular  day. 

The  rule  has  a  wider  application  ;  in  cases  of  impeachment  it  is  not 
necessary  to4give  even  the  date,  or  the  absolute  date,  whether  it  may  be 
right  or  wrong, — ^to  give  an  absolute  date,  as  in  criminal  cases  in  court 
but  you  may  say  even  "  on  or  about"  such  date. 

Such  was  the  decision  in  fjord  Win  ton's  case  as  may  be  seen  in  4  Batsell's  Pre* 
cedents,  297:  in  th>U  ca^e,  the  respondent  being  convicted,  made  a  motion  to  arrest 
the  judgment  on  the  i^round  that  the  impeachment  was  insufficient  for  that 
the  time  of  committing  the  high  treason  is  not  therein  laid  witli  sufficient 
certainly. 

Tlie  principal  facts  charged  in  that  case  were  laid  to  be  committed  on  or  about 
the  months  of  September,  October  or  November  last ;  and  the  taking  of  Preston, 
and  the  battle  tlieie  which  are  among  the  acU  of  treason,  were  Uid  to  bedonn 
about  the  9th  10th,  Uth,  or  13th,  of  November  last. 

Now  mind  you  this  only  refers  to  time,  as  to  the  facts  the  allegations 
were  sufficient ;  they  called  the  occasions  fully  to  mind.  They  stated 
in  what  the  treason  consisted  ;  thev  brought  up  the  battle  that  the  man 
had  fought,  or  rather  which  he  did  not  fight,  (tor  he  was  a  coward,)  and 
had  not  done  l)is  duty. 

A  question  was  put  to  the  judges,  **  whether  in  indictments  for  treason  or  fel- 
ony, it  be  necessary  to  allege  some  certain  day  upon  which  tlie  fact  is  supposed  tn 
be  committed ;  or  if  it  be  only  alleged  in  an  indictment  tliat  the  crime  was  com* 
rojtted  on  or  about  a  certain  day  whether  that  would  be  sufficient,"  and  the  Judges 
answered  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  day  laid  in  the  indictment  and 
that  to  allege  that  the  fact  was  committed  on  or  about  a  certain  day  would  not  be 
sufficient.    The  judges  were  next  asked, 

And  here  comes  the  material  part, 

Whether,  if  a  certain  day  be  alleged  in  an  indictment,  it  be  necessary  on  the  iM\ 
to  prove  the  fact  to  be  committed  on  that  day,  and  they  answered  that  it  u  n ' 
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LTj,  and  thereupon,  the  Lords  resolved  that  the  impeachment  was  sufficiently 
in  in  point  of  time.    This  case  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule  whicD 
\k  IB  reasonably  and  well  fouaded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be 
.  and  that  no  more  need  be  stated. 

In  this  case  if  you  do  not  need  to  prove  that  any  of  these  acts  were 
itted  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1878,  then  it  was  unnecessary 

all^e  it,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  no  information  whatever;  it  furnishes 

nothing  we  can  rely  upon.  And  in  order  to  show  you  the  nature  and 
icter  of  these  specifications  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
that  the  fourth  specification,  for  instance,  charges  us  with  being 

ink  while  in  the  discharge  of  our  judicial  duties  at  the  city  of  New 
I,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1880.  On  that  date  the  memoranciums  and 
recollection  of  the  respondent  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  of 

m  Ulm,  but  that  he  was  in  St.  Peter  holding  a  special  terrii  of  court, — 

)re  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  Arom  the  place  stated  in  the  specifi- 

lon. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  proof  and  not  of 
lent. 

Mr.  Arctander  (resuming).  In  the  sixth  specification,  where  he  is 
ii^ed,  also  in  New  Ulm,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  January,  1881,  it  can  be 
mcTusively  shown  that  on  that  day  he  was  present  at  a  club  dance  in 
Peter,  and  spent  the  day  there.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
^hth  specification,  where  he  is  charged  with  being  drunk  in  New  Ulm 
the  2d  day  of  August,  1881,  he  was  then  in  St.  reter.  The  same  as 
the  specification  wherein  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter  in  a 
)U8c  of  prostitution,  there  consorting  vrith.  harlots  and  prostitutes,  on 
30th  day  of  August,  1880.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  at  that  time 
mdreds  of  miles  distant, — on  the  prairies  of  Renville  county,  shooting 
irie  chickens, — or  "  snipes  "  as  tliey  probably  were  called  at  that 
le.  The  same  remarks  apply  all  through  these  specifications,  or  at 
to  four  or  five  of  them.  Now,  what  information  do  they  give  to 
?  The  learned  managers  say,  "  that  is  a  matter  of  proof"  I  admit 
it,  but  they  will  not  prove  the  act  at  the  dates  charged  in  those  speci- 
itions;  they  will  prove,  if  he  was  not  in  New  Ulm  or  St.  Peter  for  in- 
»ce,  at  the  time  alleged,  that  he  was  there  at  some  other  time,  and 
It  he  was  then  drunk,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  do  it 
ler  the  rules  of  law  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 
What  information  then,  I  ask,  have  these  specifications  given  us  ? 
ley  are  bound  by  the  information,  which  they  claim  to  have  given  us; 
ley  are  not  bound  by  the  date  or  the  place  alleged ;  they  can  prove  ant- 
ing they  please  about  it.  Do  we  know  any  more  than  we  did 
fore?  Is  that  "specifications?"  It  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive 
It  this  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us.  It  strikes  me 
it  as  these  specifications  were  the  result  of  this  "  smelling  expedition" 
through  the  ninth  judicial  district, — ^involving  a  personal  examina- 
m  of  the  records  and  the  witnesses,-7-that  the  managers  must  have 
)vered  the  time  they  intended  to  rely  upon  as  well  as  the  fact,  be- 
mse  they  had  the  record  before  them  when  they  were  out  on  this 
lelling  expedition;  they  could  tell  from  the  records  and  the  witnesses 
rlmt  date  it  was  and  what  date  they  could  prove  the  act  to  have  occur- 
It  seems  to  me  I  say,  as  though  it  was  an  attempt  to  mislead  us; 
if  these  specifications  are  brought  in  in  this  shape  so  as  to  give  us 
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just  enough  to  cover  the  direction  of  the  Senate  yet  not  enough  to  pukj 
UB  upon  our  inquiry  and*  to  put  us  on  our  defense, — as  it  certainly  wa9j 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  that  they  should  do.  i 

Now,  how  could  they  explaiii  it  in  any  other  way  ?    The  easiest  wayi 
in  the  world,  senators:  the  witnesses  come  before  you  upon  the  8t»id,; 
and  tell  you  that  at  such  and  such  a  time, — they  don't  remember  th«i 
exact  date, — but  when  such  and  such  a  case  was  tried, — when  such  and^ 
such  a  matter  was  pending  before  Judge  Cox,  that  then  he  was  intoxt-j 
cated.     Now,  why  is  not  the  occasion  or  the  circumstances  stated  in  tb^j 
specifications  ?    Why  is  it  not  alleged  that  while  he  had  certain  mattemij 
under  consideration,  and  refeinring  to  these  matters,  in  order  that  the  t^ 
spondent  may  thus  have  been  with  certainty  advised  of  the  time  atJ 
which  he  was  charged  with  being  drunk?    He  could  thereby  have  beeai 
enabled  to  examine  the  records  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  proper  dattf! 
and  thereby  have  prepared  himself  to  make  his  defense  ;  he  could  theiri 
have  found  and  examined  his  witnesses,  and  be  in  a  position  to  plaoai 
them  upon  the  stand  in  his  behalf  upon  a  particular  charge.    And  I  say 
that  this  is  the  way  every  specification  ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and  i 
this  is  the  way  that  every  lawyer  ought  to  have  drawn  these  articles  of-^ 
impeachment  from  one  to  twenty,  because  by  so  doing  they  would  have  i 
given  us  the  proper  and  necessary  information.     They  have  done  thi« 
with  article  seven ;  why  did  they  not  do  it  with  the  rest?    Why  didi 
they  not  do  it  in  the  other  articles  ?    Why  did  they  not  do  it  in  the; 
specifications  ?    Mr.  Webber  was  upon  the  stand  here  the  other  day, ' 
and  he  told  you,  under  the  eighth  specification,  that  at  a  certain  divortso 
proceeding  between  Castor  and  Castor,  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  he 
cannot  give  the  time.    Yet  he  gives  it  in  evidence  here  upon  the  stand. 
Did  he  not  give  it  to  the  managers,  too  ?    Why  was  it  not  alkged  itt 
proper  terms  in  the  specification  ?    Why  did  they  not  inform  us  of  the 
particular  occasion  upon  which  we  are  charged  with  being  drunk? 

Now  suppose  for  instance,  that  in  an  ordinary  criminal  case,  you  were 
charged  with  having  stolen  certain  personal  property,  would  the  &cl 
that  you  are  not  informed  of  the  correct  date  of  the  alleged  crime  make 
any  difference,  if  you  were  informed  of  the  particular  circumstances? 
You  are  informed  that  upon  a  certain  date  you  did  take,  steal  and  carry 
away,  one  certain  gelding,  for  instance,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  then  and  there  the  personal  property  of  James  Jones.  By  stating 
the  occasion  the  particular  facts  are  called  to  your  attention  at  once, 
whether  you  are  guilty  or  not.  But  here  the  Managers  scorn  that- 
manner  of  procedure.  They  tell  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  this 
respondent  and  his  counsel  so  much  attention  as  to  follow  the  instroc* 
tions  of  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  produce  specifications  under 
these  articles  in  (juestion  ;  but  they  say:  "  We  will  give  them  times  and 
places,  and  we  ^viU  call  that  specifications." 

Now,  unless  you  locate  the  day  and  allege  the  facts  to  have  occurred 
upon  that  day — unless  you  give  the  pai-ticular  occasion  upon  which  these 
acts  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  now  are  we  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
facts  to  be  shown  in  our  defense  ?  That  is  what  should  have  been  done. 
They  should  have  told  us  that  at  a  special,  or  at  a  general  term,  or  at 
chambers,  certain  matters,  naming  them,  were  before  the  respondent,  for 
trial  and  determination  ;  and,  if  there  were  several  matters  before  him  on 
that  day  they  should  have  alleged  at  least  one  of  those  matters  and  this 
would  have  put  him  upon  his  inquiry.  Yet  the  chairman  of  the  learned 
n^nageis,  who  opened  this  case,  upon  four  of  the  specificatioQd  did  Q0| 
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mfSi  deign  to  tell  us  what  those  specifications  were  for;  he  told  us  he 
phould  not  enlarge  upon  them,  and  we  do  not  know  to-day  with  what 
lire  are  charged,  at  what  places  or  under  what  circumstances.  We  do 
liot  know  it  to-day,  notwithstanding  they  have  opened  their  case  and 
liaYe  presumedly  laid  their  e\'idence  before  you.  Yet  they  tell  us  that 
jW8  have  been  sufficiently  informed;  that  they  have  complied  with  in- 
■tractiond  and  furnished  us  with  specifications.  Now  I  say  that  the- 
phole  of  the  articles,  with  the  exception  of  article  seven,  are  open  to  the 
pone  objection,  But  upon  those  articles  we  did  not  desire  to  be  tech- 
Inical,  because,  although  in  order  to  get  at  the  charges  we  were  compelled 
[to  grope  our  way  through  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  House 
limnmittee,  yet  by  this  process  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  j)artic- 
Tilar  occasions  charged,  during  what  particular  term,  and  what  particular 
.ctrcumstances  surrounded  the  case.  We  could  do  this  by  sitting  with 
Ae  articles  in  one  hand  and  the  testimony  in  the  other,  but  in  one  or  two 
ifistances,  even  the  right  year  during  which  the  acts  are  alleged  to  have 
loccurred  is  not  given.  Yet  we  were  sufficiently  notified  of  the  facts 
biecessary  to  be  proven  on  our  behalf,  because  we  had  the  testimony  be- 
\jhte  us.  And  although  we  had  the  right  to  come  before  you  and  demand 
ihat  those  articles  should  be  stricken  out  and  not  be  allowed  to  stand, 
lecause  they  were  not  sufficiently  definite  and  did  not  inform  us  of  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  accusation,  we  did  not  desire  to  do  this  because 
«  were  able  although  at  the  expense  of  time  and  labor  to  find  out  with 
what  we  were  charged.  We  preferred  to  undergo  that  inconvenience 
ttther  than  to  bother  this  Senate  with  our  objection.  But  in  this  case 
what  have  we  to  go  by  ?  Why,  amongst  the  specificaticms  under 
article  seventeen  there,  is  only  one  on  which  testimony  was  given  before 
tt»  House  of  Representatives  or  their  committee,  as  the  Senate  can  ascer- 
tain for  themselves  by  examing  the  report  of  the  stenographer  on  that 
'  occasion.  I  say  it,  and  I  dare  the  managers  to  point  to  one  specification 
ttoept  the  seventh  that  there  was  one  iota  or  scintilla  of  evidence  adduced 
:  on  before  the  committee  of  the  House.  I  challenge  the  managers  to  state 
I  a^single  one,  and  I  will  show  you  beyond  a  doubt  that  none  of  those  oc- 
K0D8,  with  one  exception,  were  testified  to  before  the  House  committee. 
I  All  the  specifications  under  article  seventeen  have  been  hunted  up  on 
I  the  "smelling  expedition"  that  the  boai*d  of  managers  saw  fit  to  take 
I  tftcr  the  articles  of  impeachment  had  been  framed  and  adopted;  and 
j  without  furnishing  us  any  evidence  from  which  we  could  find  out,  they 
I  have  not  deigned  to  give  it  to  us  under  either  of  the  specifications.  Yet 
I  they  have  dared  to  come  in  here  and  ask  you  to  say  what  that  they  have 
\  given  us  specifications  that  will  enable  us  to  prepare  a  proper  defense. 

Under  article  twenty  it  is  th^  same  way.  I  say  that  there  was  no 
I  testimony  adduced  before  the  House  of  Representatives  or  its  committee 
to  sustain  these  specifications.  And  I  sav  this  because  I  think  I  know 
that  evidence  by  heart.  I  had^  to  study  it  so  hard  to  find  out  with 
what  we  were  charged  in  these  articles,  that  I  had  almost  to  commit  it 
to  memory.  There  are  several  specifications  under  article  twenty,  one 
of  which  charges  us,  at  the  city  of  New  Uhn,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on 
the  30th  day  of  August,  1880,  with  having  visited  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
Wd  with  having  consorted  with  prostitutes,  while  the  only  evidence  that 
was  adduced  before  the  house,  was  as  to  the  May  Term  of  1881.  So  that 
there  is  a  false  date  again.  Now,  I  say  the  only  evidence  that  was  before 
the  house  committee  certainly  does  not  go  to  substantiate  that  specifica- 
t»tt;  but  itwa&  the  only  thing  there. Waa  with  reference  to  such  a  mat- 
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ter  and  we  muflt  take  it  to  mean  that  I  suppose,  because  that 
showed  if  anything,  that  Judge  Cox  had  been  trying  to  get  into  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  but  could  not  get  there.  The  evidence  does  not  then  charge  him 
with  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorting  and  keeping 
company  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  but  only  with  trying  to  do  so. 
There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  t^timony  before  the  committee  so  far  as  the 
first  specification,  the  St.  Peter  charge,  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  the  Minneapolis  charge  is  concerned  the  same  remark  wiH 
apply. 

Now.  I  say  we  have  nothing  to  go  by.  We  have  nothing  to  inform  us 
or  to  give  us  even  a  clue  to  the  time  or  occasion  at  which  we  are  charged 
in  those  specifications  under  that  article.  And  I  ask  you  under  that 
state  of  facts  under  the  provision  of  law,  which  says  that  the  time 
and  place  are  immaterial,  and  that  they  can  prove  any  time  or  place 
they  see  fit — without  regard  to  the  time  they  have  alleged,  (having 
showed  you,  as  we  have  by  the  managers  statement  that  some  of  the 
dates  are  false,)  have  they  ooeyed  your  instructions  when  you  directed 
them  to  give  us  specifications,  undoubtedly  on  your  part  with  a  view  to 
reach  the  same  end  that  was  reached  in  the  Page  case,  when  they  give  us 
this  sheet  of  paper  which  is  not  worth  that  much,  [striking  the  paper 
on  which  the  specifications  were  written]  it  amounts  to  nothing;  it 
gives  certainty  and  definiteness  to  nothing;  it  makes  the  article  not  one 
hair's  breadth  better  than  it  was  before. 

Now,  I  suppose  it  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  managers  that  we  shall 
know  nothing  from  the  articles;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  the 
specifications;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  their  opening  argu- 
ment ;  we  shall  sit  here  and  wait  patiently  until  it  is  thought  proper  for 
them  to  inform  us  what  we  are  to  meet  and  expect ;  this  matter  should 
be  sprung  upon  us  so  that  we  could  have  no  opportunity,  even  if  we 
had  the  time  to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  the  charges  were,  that 
are  brought  against  us,  so  that  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  to  subpoena  our  witnesses,  and  bring  them  before  you. 

Now,  I  say  Senators,  it  must  be  clear  to  everv  one  of  you  that  under 
these  specifications,  as  they  stand,  if  they  shall  he  allowed  to  stand,  and 
the  managers  be  permitted  to  introduce  testimony  under  them  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  of  you,  I  say,  that  we  are  in  a  position  wherein  we  can 
never  go  to  trial  upon  those  specifications,  when  the  case  closes  upon  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  Why,  in  the  first  instance,  even  if  they  were 
specifications,  if  they  informed  us  of  anything,  we  had  then  only  four 
days  before  we  had  to  be  here,  with  the  llord's  day  intervening,  so  that 
we  have  had  no  time  to  go  to  these  numerous  remote  places  and  make 
examinations,  for  the  reason  that  the  defendant  and  his  counsel  had  to  be 
here;  and  it  is  clear.  Senators,  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  would 
not  do  for  one  of  the  counsel  to  go  and  examine  into  the  charges,  because 
it  is  a  matter  that  comes  within  the  sole  personal  knowledge  of  the  re- 
spondent; he  goes  to  the  places  where  the  offences  are  alleged  to  have 
been  committed ;  he  learns  who  were  present  and  have  personal  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  facts;  he  knows  who  to  inquire  of;  and  it  is  something  ho 
cannot  do  while  sitting  in  St.  Paul;  he  cannot  direct  us  to  persons  whom 
he  may  not  be  able  to  name,  nor  examine  the  books  and  records  or 
see  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  he  knows  and  that  his  couniel 
does  not  have.  I  say  it  must  be  plain  to  every  Senator,  that  if  we  are  re* 
quired  to  go  on  meet  these  specifications,  and  the  prosecution  is  allowed* 
to  introduce  testimony  under  them,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  learn 
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Dotbing  BB  to  the  meaning  of  the  specifications  or  what  we  are  charged 
with,  uutil  we  rare  confronted  with  the  evidence  in  court,  at  which  time 
we  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  look  up  and  investigate  evidence  to  dis- 
prove that  offered  oy  the  prosecution.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  out 
who  were  presibnt  on  the  occasions  testified  to;  we  shall  have  no  time  to 
make  such  investigation  and  if,  when  the  prosecution  closes  their  case, 
you  should  hold  us  to  these  articles,  we  should  most  certainly  be 
obliged  to  ask  you  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  ex- 
amine into  and  prepare  our  defense;  vou  cannot  do  otherwise,  in  justice, 
than  to  grant  it  to  us.  As  far  as  the  articles  are  concerned  those  we 
know  about,  those  we  are  prepared  to  meet,  everyone  of  them ;  but  as  to 
these  specifications,  we  are  groping  in  the  dark.  We  know  nothing 
about  them,  and  we  can  know  nothing  about  them,  until  we  are  inform- 
ed here,  what  they  are;  and  we  certainly  cannot  prepare  to  meet  them 
while  we  are  sitting  here  everv  day,  absorbed  in  the  trial  oi  this  case, 
engaged  in  cross-examining  witnesses  and  trying  to  present  this  case  be- 
fore you,  Senators,  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  now,  come  to  the  point  that,  for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  I  call  my 
second  point.  I  consider  it  of  less  importance  to  us  than  ihe  first  one, 
although  of  more  importance  to  the  State  generally,  because  it  does  not 
touch  our  personal  rights  so  much  as  it  does  the  personal  r^hts  of 
everybody  that  hereafter  shall  be  brought  to  answer  before  this  court, 
and  that  is,  that  the  managers  have  no  right  to  file  here,  any  articles  or 
any  specifications;  that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  grant  them  that  priv- 
flege:  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  so  to  do.  . 

Wny,  it  is  true  that  was  done  in  the  Page  case;  I  admit  it;  but  I 
cbim  also  that  if  a  bad  precedent  has  been  established  in  that  case,  it  is 
the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  another  Senate  coming  afterwards,  to 
cxxneci  that  mistake.  It  is  right  to  take  a  step  backward,  if  to  go  back- 
wards is  to  go  in  the  right  direction,  a  step  which  will  lead  us  into  the 
paths  that  we  trod  before,  and  briti^  us  back  in  the  paths  that  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  ages  have  established.  It  is  hazardous  to 
branch  off  into  new  and  perilous  paths,  which  one  day,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  stop,  may  lead  to  destruction. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  constitutional  provision  in  regard  to  im* 
peachments : 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ments," through  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  all  thfe  'mem- 
bers elected  to  seats  therein." 

Now,  what  does  your  resolution,  allowing  the  board  of  managers  to 

eome  in  and  file  specifications,  if  it  has  any  significance,  amount  to  ?    It 

violates  a  constitutional  provision,  because  you  cannot  by  your  action 

take  away  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 

the  prerc^tive  that  was  granted  to  them  and  to  them  solely,  and  in  the 

strongest  language  too,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could  find — 

the  9Me  power  of  impeachment  should  be  in  them  ;  and  not  only  that, 

but  that  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  that  body  must  concur 

in  it  before  it  is  valid.     Now,  can  the  House  of  Representatives  delegate 

;U)the  Board  of  Managers  the  power  granted  solely  to  them  by  the  con- 

stitation?    Can  they  waive  their  constitutional  prerogatives?    I  think 

it  is  a  well  estabUshed  rule  of  law,  that  a  party  cannot  waive  his  consti- 

,  tational  rights.    You  cannot  waive  yours,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 

[  lives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  cannot  waive  the  rights  that  have  been 

granted  to  it  exclusively  by  the  constitution.    Is  the  Board  of  Managess 
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'then  the  House  of  Representatives?  They  represent  it,  it  is  tnie,ii 
this  case,  for  the  purposes  of  this  prosecution;  for  the  purpose  of  op» 
ing  the  case;  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  it  before  you  ;  for  the  purponj 
of  examining  witnesses;  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  closing  argum^ 
on  the  part  of  the  State  ;  but  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  with  we  p» 
ceedings.  They  have  no  other  functions  than  what  I  have  stated.  Tim 
prerogatives  of  the  House  have  not  been  delegated  to  them  by  any  rem* 
lution  of  the  House  or  by  any  law,  and  if  they  had  been,  such  a  ddii 
gation  of  power  to  them  would  have  been  voia  and  utterly  worthlesK 
for  even  if  they  were  once  part  and  parcel  of  the  House,  they  do  and  dU 
not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  that  body,  a£  we  afl 
know. 

Yet,  you  do  more  than  that,  you  give  them  more  than  the  rights  of 
the  House.  You  cannot  delegate  to  them  the  power  of  the  House,  yd 
you  give  to  them  more  power  than  the  House  possessed.  The  Houii 
itself  can  not  find,  vote  upon  and  adopt  articles  of  impeachment,  exce{|| 
upon  sworn  testimony,  but  you  allow  the  managers  to  go  around  thi 
country,  one  here  and  another  there,  meeting  and  conversing  with  mai 
and  women  upon  the  street,  or,  following  some  street  rumor  which  h 
into  a  lawyer's  office,  to  sit  down  and  have  a  chat,  and  upon  informal 
thus  acquired  upon  mere  hearsay  to  present  articles  of  impeachmi 
against  this  respondent;  for  it  is  clear  that  every  one  of  these  8pecific%< 
.  tions,  if  they  amount  to  anything,  is  a  separate  and  distinct  artidfl 
against  this  respondent,  an  article  which  charges  him  with  being  intozi* 
cated  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  dtt* 
charge  the  duties  of  his  office.  ^ 

They  can  do  it  upon  hearsay ;  they  can  do  it  upon  rumors  that  thcj 

Eick  up  on  the  street;  and  I  apprehend  that  they  have  done  it  to  judfll 
y  the  dates  that  some  of  these  specifications  bear.  There  is  nothing  i^ 
your  resolution  to  prevent  them.  You  tell  them  to  bring  in  what  sped* 
fications  they  please.  You  do  not  tell  them  to  bring  in  specifications  d 
articles  that  are  based  upon  sworn  testimony.  You  say  "bring  in  yoiB 
specifications,  gentlemen,  and  we  will  dispose  of  them,  and  take  care  U 
them  for  you." 

Now,  either  article  seventeen  and  article  twenty  are  better  than  they 
were  before,  with  the  addition  of  specifications,  or  they  are  not  in  m 
least  respect  better.  They  are  either  just  as  uncertain  and  indefinite  a^ 
they  were  before,  or  else  they  are  improved.  If  they  are  improved,  theil 
has  been  a  change  made  in  them.  If  they  have  been  improved,  theii 
has  been  an  amendment  to  them.  If  they  have  been  improved,  there  il 
a  new  article  in  them;  and  they  are  not  the  same  articles  that  the  H(raai 
brought  in  before  you, — whether  you  call  it  a  specification  or  not,  I  d4 
not  care.  And,  if  that  is  the  case,  these  managers  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  prefer  articles,-^not  those  that  the  House  brought,  but  otiM 
articles  that  the  House  has  not  heard  testimony  upon,  or  else,  in  till 
case  of  one  single  specification,  articles  upon  which  the  House,  haviitt 
heard  the  testimony,  had  refused  or  failed  to  vote  impeachment;  and  § 
so  they  are  new,  or  improved  articles;  if  the  articles  are  just  as  wortbi 
less  as  they  were  before,  then  you  must  deny  to  hear  evidence  upon  tberij 
now,  just  as  well  as  you  denied  to  hear  it  on  the  15thof  December,  wlM 
we  were  here  last. 

If  it  is  noc  in  the  same  shape,  I  say,  then  it  is  a  new  impeachmeal^ 
then  it  is  a  new  article,  and,  under  the  constitution,  as  my  learned  coi^ 
league  And  aaaociate,.Mr.  Allia,Btated  to  you,  we  are  inMnged  uponH 


^am^fs  in  laiiotber  constHotional  right,  namely,  our  right  ia 
e  tareaty  days  after  an  article  of  impeachment  is  served  upon  us  be* 
ire  oan  be  called  upon  to  stand  our  trial.  Why  did  the  oonstituti^ 
1^  us  that  right?  Why,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  suffii* 
WBt  time  for  preparation,  so  that  we  could  meet  the  charges,  so  that 
me  «ould  lay  our  counter-mine  against  the  mine  which  the  managed 
feave  laid  i^inst  us.  That  is  why  that  privilege  is.granted  by  the  con- 
llitiitioQ,  ihat  is  why  the  Senate  is  prevented  by  the  very  strictest  Imi- 
Mfle  of  that  constitution  from  trying  any  man  by  impeachment  until 
m  oas  had  twenty  days  time  to  prepare  himself,  and  I  say  that  that 
fiovision  in  the  constitution,  being  a  beneficial  provision,  should  be 
fODSirued  liberally,  construed  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  rather 
than  the  letter,  so  that,  when  the  constitution  says  that  no  trial  can  be 
M  unless  articles  have  been  served  twenty  days  before,  it  has  just  B» 
pidl  reference  to  cases  where  enlarged  and  better  defined  charges  than 
Ikwe  first  {Mresented,  are  brought  in,  as  it  does  when  the  origim^ 
Nliaiges  are  preferred.  Our  sacred  rights  under  the  constitution  ai« 
llnmpled  upon,  and  disregarded,  by  permitting  these  manag^«  to  aerve 
lie  paper  upon  us  at  the  time  they  did,  giving  us  only  four  days'  pea- 
fttcation  whm  the  constitution  gives  us  twenty. 

1^  I  dare  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  examined  every  impeachment  caae 
JQ  the  United  States  that  I  have  had  access  to.  I  have  not  had  an  op* 
mriunity  to  e;samine  thoroughly  the  Prescott  trial  in  Massachusetts,  but 
I  say,  with  the  exception  of  that  case,  I  have  examined  every  impeach.*- 
Blent  trial  that  has  ever  been  had  in  the  United  States,  and  every  one, 
ibftt  it  was  possible  for  me  to  get  access  to,  that  has  ever  been  tried  in 
Jbgland,  and  after  that  thorough  examination  I  dare  the  managecs  to 
|how  that  I  am  incorrect  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single  impeach- 
mfsai  caae  in  England,  or  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  managei^s 
ka¥e  ever  been  allowed  or  authorized  to  bring  in  other  or  dif&ndut 
iitides,  or  even  specifications,  than  those  that  the  House  found,  except 
Ibe  single  instanoe  found  in  the  Page  case  in  Minnesota. 

I  say  that  when  that  was  done  in  the  Page  case,  it  was  done  unadvie- 
idl7,and  im|Hrovidently  it  was  done  wrongfully  and  unlawfully,  with- 
DOt  warrant  or  precedent,  and  if  this  Senate, — yea,  if  Senators  now  sit- 
ing here,  who  were  members  of  that  court  as  well  as  of  this,-r-ar€  con- 
laneed  that  the  Senate  of  1878  erred  in  that  matter,  it  m  right  that  a  halt 
ihoald  be  made,  and  that  that  erroneous  ruling  should  instantly  be  re* 
vised,  that  we  shall  not  depart  from  the  precedents  establishea  by  our 
^KKksUhs;  it  is  right  that  we  should  stand  by  the  old  well  established 
MhtB,  the  old  privil^es  that  are  granted  to  everyone  charged  in  such  a 
iuemn  proceeding,  where  more  than  life,  more  than  liberty  is  at  stake. 

I«7,1rightber^,thAtI  know  that  you  may  find  (for  it  is  so  kid 
^wn  in  Gushing)  that  the  House  may  find  additional  articles  after  they 
iave  presented  one  set  of  articles,  especially  where  the  House  reserve^ 
|te  itself,  the  right  to  do  it.  And  you  rryiy  find  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
lUi  oaaes,^— although  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it, — that  the 
AoQse  adopted  other  articles  subsequently,  but  they  have  no  such 
iBD0tituti<mal  provision,  it  will  be  observed,  as  we  have,  requirinj^ 
Ihat  the  articles  must  be  served  twenty  days  before  trial.  They 
^ve  no  such  provision  in  England,  and,  so  far  as  I,  and  my  leamea 
taeod,  Mr.  Allis,  have  been  abk  to  discover,  there  is  no  such  constitu- 
Houd  piovifliasi  aay where  but  in  the  State  of  Minoeapta.    But  I  say 
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boldly  that,  search  as  you  may,  you  never  will  find  one  instance  or  one 
trial  in  which  the  Board  of  Managers  has  been  allowed  to  usurp^te  the 
powers,  prerogatives  and  pri\dleges  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  a 
to  do  whiiit  is  not  theirs  to  do,  to  rob  the  House  of  the  privileges  which 
rightfully  belong  to  it,  except  in  that  Page  case.  I  challenge  the  Hon- 
orable Managers  to  find  one  such  case.  I  say,  gentlenten,  that  there  ait 
several  considerations  that  should  weigh  with  you  in  the  matter.  But 
before  I  come  to  that,  let  me  state  that  I  have  found  one  case  that  iB 
somewhat  analogous.  I  have  found  one  case,  although  not  an  impeach* 
ment  trial,  that  involves  the  exact  point  in  question,  whether  or  not  the 
managers  can  file  specifications  where  the  House  has  failed  to  fin<l  them. 
It  is  a  trial  in  New  York,  not  an  impeachment  trial,  but  one  that  iB 
somewhat  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  an  impeachment  trial — a  trial  finr 
the  purpose  of  removing  a  judge  by  "  address,"  as  it  is  called;  that  is  to 
say,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  provides,  besides  the 
usual  provisions  for  impeachments  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and 
corrupt  conduct  in  office,  for  removal  by  the  Gov<;rnor  of  judges  of  in- 
ferior courts  from  office,  if  the  Senate  and  the  Governor  concur  in  the 
matter  after  full  examination  of  the  facts.  The  Governor  must  first  send 
a  messenger  to  the  Senate  transmitting  to  that  body  charges  which 
he  has  received,  and  which  must  be  based  upon  evidence;  and  the 
Senate  may  then  inform  itself  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charge,  sitting  as  a 
Senate,  and  try  that  judge  or  officer,  whoever  he  may  be.  That  article 
was  tried  to  be  brought  iato  out  constitution. 

Mr.  Senator  Crooks.    That  is  not  law  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Arctander.  No;  I  do  not  mention  it  upon  that  point;  I  speak 
of  it  simply  to  explain  the  proceedings  that  I  am  going  to  refer  to,  as  I  claim 
that  this  case  is  analogous  in  practice  to  the  New  York  case,  mentioned 
by  me.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  George  M.  Curtis.  In  that  case  the  gov- 
ernor had  transmitted  certain  charges  and  specifications  with  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  were  based,  to  the  senate.  Then  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  senate  to  act  upon  tham,  and  to  call  the  respondent,  Mr. 
Curtis,  before  it  for  trial.  It  was,  at  that  time,  the  practice  of  the  sen- 
ate of  New  York  that  the  accused  and  the  accusers  (which,  in  this  case, 
was  the  bar  committee  of  New  York  ;  I  am  not  certain,  but  it  was 
the  bar  committee  of  some  county)  met  before  the  jifdidiarv  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  and  made  up  their  issues  as  it  was  called.  I'hat  is 
to  say,  the  respondent  would  put  in  his  answer  or  agree  upon  what  the 
issues  should  be,  and  the  judiciary  committee  sat  as  a  kind  of  preparatory 
court,  before  the  issues  came  to  trial.  Now,  in  that  case  it  appears  that 
the  bar  committee  conducting  the  prosecution  before  the  senate  was 
the  ons  who  had  made  the  complaint  and  filed  the  charges  with  the 
governor.  The  go  v^ernor  had  sent  them  to  the  senate  and  the  matter 
came  up  in  the  judiciary  committee,  and  the  respondent  was  there  pres- 
ent. The  bar  committee  filed  additional  specifications  and  served  them 
on  the  respondent  in  the  case,  and  in  that  state  the  case  was  left  for  six 
months,  and  until  the  trial  commenced.  When  the  trial  commenced 
the  bar  connnitteee,  who  were  the  prosecutors,  just  as  the  managers  are 
here, — ^they  were  the  managers  of  the  prosecution,  and  had  been  selected 
for  that  purpose  by  the  bar,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor, — insisted 
that  the  amended  charges  or  specifications  should  be  filed  and  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  charges,  and  the  respondent  objected,  and  upon  that 
objection  the  president  of  the  senate  ruled  as  has  been  ruled  heretofore 
in  the  McCunn  case,  in  the  SmiUi  case,  and  I  think  in  the  Prin- 
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Ae  case,  that  they  had  no  authority  to  congiddr  any  thing  ex- 
'  Mpt  what  came  from  the  governor ;  that  although  this  prosecuting 
iBommitteee  occupied  the  same  position  as  to  the  governor  that  this  board 
of  managers  does  to  the  house,  yet,  they  say,  the  governor  has  to  complain 
to  us, — he  has  to  prefer  the  charges — (as  the  house  has  in  this  case  upon 
impeachment)  and  we  can  take  no  other;  oni  so  the  senate  extended  the 
specifications. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  before 
reading  this  authority.  It  is  this:  that  whenever  replications  have  been 
made  to  the  respondent's  answer  in  any  impGachment  trial  in  the  United 
States  senate,  such  replications  or  replies  nave  been  filed  by  the  board 
of  managers  in  the  senate  sitting  as  the  court,  but  those  replies  have  in- 
variably been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  been 
adopted  by  the  House,  and  the  House  has  authorized  the  managers  to 
bring  them  in.  That  was  the  fact  in  the  Peck  case  which  my  learned 
associate,  Gen.  Brisbin,  has  just  called  my  attention  to. 

Senator  Crooks.    That  was  the  Missouri. case? 

Mr.  Arctaxder.    Yes,  sir;  you  can  see  what  the  report  says  :- 

At  the  next  session,  'Mr.  Huclinnan,  from  the  managers  reported  to  the  House 
1  replication  to  t)ie  answer  or  plea  of  Judge  Peck,  which  wi.s  agreed  to  by  the 
Hoiuie,  and  the  said  raanagci-s  were  instructed  to  maiuiuin  the  same  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  were  informed  thereof. 

And  this  is  the  fact,  not  only  in  the  Peck  case,  but  it  goes  through 
every  case  that  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  United  States  Senate,  I  think. 
You  will,  upon  examination  of  the  cases  tried  before  the  United  States 
Senate  find,  however, — I  here  call  your  attention  to  that  fact.  Senators, 
—that  during  the  proceedings  in  every  impeachment  case  that  has  ever 
been  before  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
both  been  in  regular  session,  and  the  trial  has  been  had  during  that  ses- 
sion and  the  reply  in  every  case,  whenever  there  has  been  a  reply,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House,  and  by  them  voted  upon,  and  the  Man- 
agers instructed  to  put  it  in. 

This  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  authority  in  them  ;  that  there  ig( 
not  even  "  brief  authority  "  in  them  as  a  board.  They  must  derive 
their  whole  authority  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  they  can 
do  nothing  on  their  own  motion,  except  to  prosecute.  As  far  as  forming 
iaaues,  and  the  finding  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  is  concerned,  it  is 
the  House,  and  the  House  only,  and  not  the  Board  of  Managers,  who 
have  power  to  act. 

I  desire,  as  I  promised,  now  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  claimed 
was  an  analogous  case,  on  page  62  of  the  Geo.  M.  Curtis  trial.  Mr. 
Townsend,  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff*,  says  : 

We  ask  that  the  amended  charges  and  specifications  be  read.  We  understand 
that  they  are  substantially  before  the  Senate. 

The  respondent  was  then  called,  and  by  his  counsel  appeared. 
Then  Mr.  Townsend  says  again: 

We  desire  that  the  amended  specification  shall  be  read,  as  a  part  of  these 
o^arges. 
The  Pabrdknt.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

*  *  *  *  M  .  * 

Hr.  Smxto.    [Counsel  for  the  respondent.]    To  that  we  object! 


-.Mr  CocHRJonr.  [Coansel  for  the  respondent,  gfildj  Mr:  PVMidefic;^  fl 
charges  which  were  transiniUed  by  the  Guveinor  to  the  Senate  for  trinl,  irith  ^ 
specifications  thereunder,  came  down  here  early  in  May,  I  think,  either  in  Juiie«4 
tlie  latter  part  of  May,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  accuned  be- 
fore a  committee  of  tliis  Senate,  to  settle  the  issues  to  be  tried.  The  accused,  wltfe 
bis  counsel,  did  then  appear,  and  then  an  application  was  made  on  the  j^rt  ^^f^Nj 
prosecution  to  supplement  the  specifications  transmitted  by  the  Oorernor,  wHfl 
others  since  made  by  themselves,  not  sustained  by  affidavit,  not  having  iieen  iave^i 
tigatcd  by  th*  Qovernor,  not  transmitted  among  the  OEiattertf  to  be  examiiiMl  1^ 
this  body. 

And  whenever  you  see  here  "committee,'*  or  "Governor,"  read  instead 
in  the  respective  places,  "  Board  of  Managers'*  and  "  Hfouse  of  RepresenC* 
atives,  and  yon  will  apply  the  full  force  of  the  argument  to  this  case. 

Now,  there  was  some  sparring  about  what  time  they  were  served,  but 
it  was  admitted  or  tacitly  understood,  and  not  denied,  that  they  had  been 
ilerved  six  months  before  the  trial.    I  proceed: 

Mr.  CocRRAKB.  If  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  that  amendment  is  ilow 
before  the  Senate,  then  I  desire  to  be  heard  very  briefly,  upon  it.  ApArt  froitt  the 
prece<ient  which  is  the  only  one  upon  this  point,  the  precedent  of  this  Senate's 
6wn  action  in  the  case  of  Judge  Smith,  upon  principle  it  must  be  sppereni  to  the 
Senate  that  the  charges  and  specifications  fortified  by  the  affidavits,  and  coofrOBf* 
4d  by  the  answer  ami  opposing  afiidavits  submitted  to  tlie  governor,  and  papiitf 
upon  by  him,  must  limit  the  indictment,  sa  to*  speak,  Whicli  is  to  be  tried  1^  iUi 
body. 

It  se4iB8  it  was  so  deoided  in  the  Smith  case,  too. 

The  idea  of  the  governor— and  that  hiks  been  sustained  by  the  Senate  in  thtf  esBlt 
6f  MoCunn-^the  idea  of  the  governor  was  that  he  must,  in  th«  first  instanie*  ia^ 
vestigaite — 

Or  in  this  ease  the  House  must  do  it-^ 

And  present  to  this  l)odyasa  body,  for  trial,  the  chafi^es  allegM  before  birii; 
tfeat  m  so  doing  he  acted  very  much  in  analogy  with  a  grand  jury  before  lilKMa 
chargss  are  prefeired  against  any  citizen. 

You  remember  at  the  time  when  this  respondent  wad  elamofiag  far 
admittance  at  the  door  of  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the  Hcrase,  snd 
clamored  in  vain,  when  they  were  sitting  in  "  star  chamber  "  perform- 
ance, examining  witnesses  in  this  case, — when  he  was  knocking  at  thai 
door,  and  asking  for  admittance,  in  order  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
^nd  bring  evidence  to  disprove  the  charges  against  him, — ^that  be  was 
told  by  them  that  they  sat  there  as  a  grand  jury,  and  the  Hotiee,  wheft 
it  decided  upon  those  charges  sat  like  a  grand  jury,  with  closed  doois, 
And  nobody  could  get  in.  This  respondent  could  not  be  b^rd  before 
them. 

That  wh6n  he  sent  the^e  chari^^s  and  Specifications  t6  fhis  body,  they  were  to 
act  as  a  petit  jury  acts  upon  a  trial  in  matters  ineluded  !n  the  indictment;  andrt  is 
nnhcard  oi  in  criminal  practice,  that  an  indictment,  after  issue  joined  and  the  trial 
eommenced,  can  be  amended,  so  as  to  include  other  ipeelflc  obargss  eC  crime  or 
misdemeanor. 

This  Senate  would  bo  without  authority  to  try  ftey  ehArge  or  i^eolSestlbe 
against  any  judge  of  ail  inferior  coi^t  unless  they  were  sett  by  the  €k)vernor  to 
this  body.  :     ^      ^ 


i  -  TbiB  aame  would  be  true  here.  You  mre  without  authiwitjr  ta  try  awjr 
|adge  nnless  the  charge  upon  which  he  is  to  be  tried  i&  sent  to  you  by 
i&c  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol. 

Tkej  cannot  by  virtue  of  having  acquired  jurisdiction  as  to  certain  charges  «*■<> 
thai  juriadiction,  I  humbly  submit,  to  other  chargsa-  noi  paaaed  upon  by  tJtm 


You  caaiu>t,  because  you  have  acquired  jurisdictioa  over  the  respou- 
dent  by  the  articles  found  by  the  Ilouse,  enlarge  that  jurisdiction  by 
.J^ermitiing  anybody,  managers  or  others  to  come  in  here  and  file  other 
and  different  articles  or  specifications  against  him  upon  charges  not  pa»* 
9i  apon  by  the  House,  or,  as  it  is  here  stated,  ^'not  passed  upon  by  the 
^veraor." 

I  laise  the  objection,  therefore,  upon  principle  and  authority.  It  is  deaiiabia 
Ibr  all  parties  at  this  stage  of  our  proceeding  to  linow  what  we  have  to  try,  whcth- 
ar  those  diflercnt  specifications  are  to  be  inserted,  and  the  Senate  will  see  that  thef 
liTolve  a  very  long  and  bitter  contest. 

■ 

Now,  this  was  argued  to  a  great  length,  and  I  have  marked  here  several 
fissages  to  read,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  what  the  action  of  the  court 
was  upon  it ;  for  I  think  I  have  already  shown  that  just  the  same  point 
'  was  raised  in  that  case  that  is  now  raised  here,  the  only  difference  being 
that  there  it  was  the  Governor  that  had  to  act  upon  these  charges  and 
investigate  them,  and  here  it  is  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  that  it 
was,  in  that  case,  the  committee  of  the  bar  association  that  tried  to 
make  additional  and  further  specifications  while  here  it  is  the  board  of 
Bianagers.     That  is  the  only  difference. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  President  said  upon  that  motion  : 

Ma.  Pkbsidekt.  Mr.  Smith,  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  that  question 
farther.  1 1  appears  to  the  dm  ir — it  appears  from  tbe  record,  that  the  governor 
tttasmitted  certain  formal  char>res  and  specifications  to  the  Senate,  recommend- 
la^  them  to  inquire  into  the  truth  thereof,  and  to  try  this  man  upon  them.  In  the 
•pinion  of  the  chair,  that  having  been  done,  the  accused  can  only  be  tried  upon 
thuae  charges  and  specifications — 

Sent  by  the  Governor. 

They  must  be  such  as  are  transmitted  by  the  governor,  not  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, or  any  other  party  outside.  But  having  been  formerly  drawn  up,  no  matter 
kf  whom,/— 

As  they  were  in  that  case, — formally  drawn  up  by  that  Bar  Commit- 
tee, and  as  they  were  in  the  case  at  bar  by  the  managers. 

But  having  been  formerly  drawn  up,  no  matter  by  whom,  and  adopted  hj  tbe 
fOTemor  as  his  own,  and  sent  to  the  Sen.ite,  those  are  the  charges  and  specifica- 
tions upon  which  the  accused  must  be  tried.  As  has  Justly  been  remarked  by  the 
Bmator  from  the  third*  this  thing  is  entirely  un:iutborized*and  extra-judicial.  The 
fienate  has  taken  no  action  on  it,  and  tbe  accused  has  never  waived  his  right. 

'    We  have  not  waived  our  rights  to  raise  this  point  because  we  have 
^l^ec^ed  to  it  in  the  answer  the  earliest  opportunity  we  had. 


ThetttoeUte -Chair  is  of  tha  opinion  Ihat.  the  .so^oaped  aipwided  ^pflciflcatie— 
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should  not  be  read.    The  issues  should  stand  as  framed  upon  the  original  apeefft^i 
cations,  charges  and  answer. 

Now,  I  ask  you  gentlemen,  if  that  is  not  a  thoroughly  analagous  caae^ 
and  it  is  the  only  case,  where  the  question  has  been  raised  that  I  could 
find;  except  in  the  Smith  case,  and  in  the  McCunn  case,  where  the  ruk 
ing  was  the  same  way.  The  ruling  of  the  president  was  left  undisturb«t 
by  the  Senate  in  this  case,  and  they  could  not  of  course  do  otherwise,  h^\ 
cause  they  had  before  them  precedents  where  the  same  question  had 
been  decided  in  the  same  way  by  the  Senate.  •; 

I  desire  before  I  lay  down  the  book  ,  to  call  your  attention  t^i 
the  fact  that  the  point  which  is  raised  here,  or  which  will  baj 
raised  by  the  Managers,  was  raised  in  this  case;  that  the  specificationtj 
simply  give  respondent  more  particular  notice,  and,  therefore,  it  do8i| 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  House  acts  or  not.  ^  ! 

Mr.  Townsend  whose  position  was  overuled  by  the  Senate  says  in  hift' 
argument: 

It  w  IS  enough  when  the  Governor  referred  the  matter  to  the  Senate  that  w«| 
then  made  our  specifications,  and  we  did  make,  in  this  particular  insfanre,  other] 
speciflcations,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  respondent,  in  order  tlmt  he  might  have  foS,; 
notice  of  what  we  propose  to  prove  general!}',  under  the  fourth  subdiviaion  of  ousj 
general  charge. 

I 
I 

Almost  equivalent,  almost  analogous  to  the  case  here  and  the  ai^umenl; 
the  managers  will  advance;  and  that  argument  was  overruled  by  th#i 
President  of  the  Senate  and  this  ruling  was  by  the  silence  of  the  Senate ; 
fully  acquiesced  in  by  that  body. 

Now,  I  say  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  it  is  unjust  to| 
the  respondent  to  allow  the  managers  to  come  in  here  and  crucify  him 
upon  eleven  extra  articles  after  they  have  got  eighteen  good  and  valid; 
articles  before.  If  they  cannot  convict  him  upon  the  eighteen  good  arti-| 
cles  that  the  House  found  against  him,  it  is  time  that  they  do  notconvirti 
him  at  all.  If  they  cannot  succeed,  and  cannot  bring  proof  before  youi 
that  will  convince  you  that  the  respondent  has  been  guilty  of  what  hm 
been  charged  against  him  by  the  House,  he  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  t9 
answer,  nor  ought  the  time  of  counsel  or  of  the  managers,  or  of  this  hon-; 
orable  Senate  be  taken  up,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  with  running! 
around  upon  an  expedition  trying  to  see  if  you  cannot  fish  some  guilt  i 
out  of  these  specifications  upon  which  the  defendant  could  perchance  bei 
convicted. 

I  know.  Senators,  that  this  matter  is  largely  in  your  discretion.    I| 
know  that  there  will  be  Senatora  that  sat  on  the  other  trial,  in  which 
this  system  was  introduced,  who  will  hesitate  to  go  back  upon  the  ruling 
made  there,  and  I  say  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  so  if  they  hon* 
estly  think  that  was  a  correct  ruling,  because  in  that  case  specifications 
were  furnished — specifications  that  were  specifications.     You  need  nol 
overrule  your  former  action  by  sustaining  us  upon  the  second  point.     You 
need  not  hold  that  the  House  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.    Yoil 
need  not  hold  that  these  managers  cannot  bring  in  specifications,  becauMl^j 
what  they  have  done  under  your  order  is  not  sufficient.    They  have  noti 
done  what  you  told  them  to  do.     They  have  not  brought  you  in  specific! 
cations.     What  they  have  brought  in,  as  a  semblance  of  specification8| ! 
serve  only  to  allure  us  out  into  the  sloughs  of  dependency  and  uncer* 
tftinty,  and  to  nothing  else.    It  has  no  tendency  to  guide  us  unto  tem 
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irj,  and  thereupon,  the  Lords  resoWed  that  the  impeachment  was  Bufflciently 
[n  in  point  of  time.    This  case  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule  whicn 
rthink  is  reasonably  and  well  fouaded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be 
aed»  and  that  no  more  need  be  stated. 

In  this  case  if  you  do  not  need  to  prove  that  any  of  these  acts  were 
immitted  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1878,  then  it  was  unnecessary 
allege  it,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  no  information  whatever;  it  furnishes 
nothing  we  can  rely  upon.  And  in  order  to  show  you  the  nature  and 
cter  of  these  specifications  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
i  that  the  fourth  specification,  for  instance,  charges  us  vnih  being 
nk  while  in  the  discharge  of  our  judicial  duties  at  the  city  of  New 
Dim,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1880.  On  that  date  the  memorandums  and 
file  recollection  of  the  respondent  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  of 
Hew  Ulm,  but  that  he  was  in  St.  Peter  holding  a  special  terrii  of  court, — 
More  than  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  place  stated  in  the  specifi- 
leition. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  proof  and  not  of 
ligament. 

Mr.  Arctander  (resuming).  In  the  sixth  specification,  where  he  is 
.diarged,  also  in  New  Ulm,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  January,  1881,  it  can  be 
conclusively  shown  that  on  that  day  he  was  present  at  a  club  dance  in 
Si  Peter,  and  spent  the  day  there.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
i^hth  specification,  where  he  is  charged  with  being  drunk  in  New  Ulm 
«Q  the  2a  day  of  August,  1881,  he  was  then  in  St.  reter.  The  same  as 
io  the  specification  wherein  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter  in  a 
hoMse  of  prostitution,  there  consorting  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  on 
lAe  30th  day  of  August,  1880.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  at  that  time 
]iundred8  oi  miles  distant, — on  the  prairies  of  Renville  county,  shooting 
|K«irie  chickens, — or  "  snipes  "  as  tliey  probably  were  called  at  that 
time.  The  same  remarks  apply  all  through  these  specifications,  or  at 
least  to  four  or  five  of  them.  Now,  what  information  do  they  give  to 
IB?  The  learned  managers  say,  "  that  is  a  matter  of  proof."  I  admit 
IhaU  but  they  will  not  prove  the  act  at  the  dates  charged  in  those  speci- 
Ications;  they  will  prove,  if  he  was  not  in  New  Ulm  or  St.  Peter  for  in- 
stance, at  the  time  alleged,  that  he  was  there  at  some  other  time,  and 
that  he  was  then  drunk,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  do  it 
BDder  the  rules  of  law  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 

What  information  then,  I  ask,  have  these  specifications  given  us  ? 
They  are  bound  by  the  information,  which  they  claim  to  have  given  us; 
they  are  not  bound  by  the  date  or  the  place  alleged;  they  can  prove  any- 
flung  they  please  about  it.  Do  we  know  any  more  than  we  did 
before?  Is  that  "specifications?"  It  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive 
t  this  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us.  It  strikes  me 
t  as  these  specifications  were  the  result  of  this  "  smelling  expedition" 
through  the  ninth  judicial  district, — ^involving  a  personal  examina- 
of  the  records  and  the  witnesse8,-7-that  the  managera  must  have 
discovered  the  time  they  intended  to  rely  upon  as  well  as  the  fact,  be- 
cause they  had  the  record  before  them  when  they  were  out  on  this 
ing  expedition;  they  could  tell  from  the  records  and  the  witnesses 
what  date  it  was  and  what  date  they  could  prove  the  act  to  have  occur- 
It  seems  to  me  I  say,  as  though  it  was  an  attempt  to  mislead  us; 
M,if  these  specifications  are  brought  in  in  this  shape  so  as  to  give  us 
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just  enough  to  cover  the  direction  of  the  Senate  yet  not  enough  to  pufcj 
u^  upon  our  inquiry  and*  to  put  us  on  our  defense, — as  it  certainly  wa»] 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  that  they  should  do. 

Now,  how  could  they  explain  it  in  any  other  way  ?    The  easiest  way 
in  the  world,  senators:  the  witnesses  come  before  you  upon  the  stand, 
and  tell  you  that  at  such  and  such  a  time, — they  don't  remember  thei 
exact  date,— but  when  such  and  such  a  case  was  tried, — when  such  andi 
such  a  matter  was  pending  before  Judge  Cox,  that  then  he  was  intoxi^i 
cated.     Now,  why  is  not  the  occasion  or  the  circumstances  stated  in  the: 
specifications  ?    Why  is  it  not  alleged  that  while  he  had  certain  mattem^ 
under  consideration,  and  referring  to  these  matters,  in  order  that  the  t^\ 
spondent  may  thus  have  been  with  certainty  advised  of  the  time  ai^ 
which  he  was  charged  with  being  drunk?    He  could  thereby  have  beeni 
enabled  to  examine  the  records  and  ascertain  for  himself  the  proper  datrJ 
and  thereby  have  prepared  himself  to  make  his  defense  ;  he  could  thea^ 
have  found  and  examined  his  witnesses,  and  be  in  a  position  to  place  j 
them  upon  the  stand  in  his  behalf  upon  a  particular  charge.     And  I  say 
that  this  is  the  way  every  specification  ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and 
this  is  the  way  that  every  lawyer  ought  to  have  drawn  these  articles  crf-J 
impeachment  from  one  to  twenty,  because  by  so  doing  they  would  have' 
given  us  the  proper  and  necessary  information.    They  have  done  this 
with  article  seven  ;  why  did  they  not  do  it  with  the  rest?    Why  did  i 
they  not  do  it  in  the  other  articles?    Why  did  they  not  do  it  in  the: 
specifications  ?    Mr.  Webber  was  upon  the  stand  here  the  other  day, 
and  he  told  you,  under  the  eighth  specification,  that  at  a  certain  divorce 
proceeding  between  Castor  and  Castor,  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  but  he 
cannot  give  the  time.    Yet  he  gives  it  in  evidence  here  upon  the  stand. 
Did  he  not  give  it  to  the  managers,  too  ?    Why  was  it  not  alleged  in 
proper  terms  in  the  specification  ?    Why  did  they  not  inform  us  of  the 
particular  occasion  upon  which  we  are  charged  with  being  drunk? 

Now  suppose  for  instance,  that  in  an  ordinary  criminal  case,  you  were 
charged  with  having  stolen  certain  personal  property,  would  the  &cl 
that  you  are  not  informed  of  the  correct  date  of  the  alleged  crime  make 
any  aifference,  if  you  were  informed  of  the  particular  circumstances  ? 
You  are  informed  that  upon  a  certain  date  you  did  take,  steal  and  carry 
away,  one  certain  gelding,  for  instance,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  then  and  there  the  personal  property  of  James  Jones.  By  stating 
the  occasion  the  particular  facts  are  called  to  your  attention  at  once, 
whether  you  are  guilty  or  not.  But  here  the  Managers  scorn  that; 
manner  of  procedure.  Thev  tell  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ^ve  this 
respondent  and  his  counsel  so  much  attention  as  to  follow  the  instruc- ' 
tions  of  the  Senate  when  it  ordered  them  to  produce  specifications  under 
these  articles  in  (juestion  ;  but  they  say:  "We  will  give  them  times  and 
places,  and  we  will  call  that  specifications." 

Now,  unless  you  locate  the  day  and  allege  the  facts  to  have  occurred 
upon  that  day — unless  you  give  the  paiticular  occasion  upon  which  these  | 
acts  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  now  are  we  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
facts  to  be  shown  in  our  defense  ?    That  is  what  should  have  been  done. 
They  should  have  told  us  that  at  a  special,  or  at  a  general  term,  or  at  ] 
chambers,  certain  matters,  naming  them,  were  before  the  respondent,  for 
trial  and  determination  ;  and,  if  there  were  several  matters  before  him  on 
that  day  they  should  have  alleged  at  Icadt  one  of  those  matters  and  this  | 
would  have  put  him  upon  his  inquiry.    Yet  the  chairman  of  the  learned,  -i 
n^nt^eis,  who  opened  this  case,  upon  four  of  the  specification^  did  val^ 
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deign  to  tell  ub  what  those  specifications  were  for;  hfe  told  us  he 
should  not  enlarge  upon  them,  and  we  do  not  know  to-day  with  what 
we  are  charged,  at  what  places  or  under  what  circumstances.  We  do 
not  know  it  to-day,  notwithstanding  they  have  opened  their  case  and 
have  presumedly  laid  their  evidence  before  you.  Yet  they  tell  us  that 
iiw  have  been  sufficiently  informed;  that  they  have  complied  with  in- 
structions and  furnished  us  with  specifications.  Now  I  say  that  the 
ipbole  of  the  articles,  with  the  exception  of  article  seven,  are  open  to  the 
mpie  objection,  But  upon  those  articles  we  did  not  desire  to  be  tech- 
jlBeal,  because,  although  in  order  to  get  at  the  charges  we  were  compelled 
"to  grope  our  way  through  the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  House 
onnmittee,  yet  by  this  process  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  partic- 
jttlar  occasions  charged,  during  what  particular  term,  and  what  particular 
I  circumstances  surrounded  the  case.  We  could  do  this  by  sitting  with 
I  the  articles  in  one  hand  and  the  testimony  in  the  other,  but  in  one  or  two 
I  instances,  even  the  right  year  during  which  the  acts  are  alleged  to  have 
I  occurred  is  not  given.  Yet  we  were  sufficiently  notified  of  the  facts 
I  Jiec^sary  to  be  proven  on  our  behalf,  because  we  had  the  testimony  be- 
I  Jore  us.  And  although  we  had  the  right  to  come  before  you  and  demand 
I  that  those  articles  should  be  stricken  out  and  not  be  allowed  to  stand, 
I  hecause  they  were  not  sufficiently  definite  and  did  not  inform  us  of  the 
j  Ciuse  and  nature  of  the  accusation,  we  did  not  desire  to  do  this  because 
j  we  were  able  although  at  the  expense  of  time  and  labor  to  find  out  with 
I  what  we  were  charged.  We  preferred  to  undergo  that  inconvenience 
I  nther  than  to  bother  this  Senate  with  our  objection.  But  in  this  case 
I  what  have  we  to  go  by  ?  Why,  amongst  the  specificaticms  under 
article  seventeen  there,  is  only  one  on  which  testimony  was  given  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  their  committee,  as  the  Senate  can  ascer- 
tain for  themselves  by  examing  the  report  of  the  stenographer  on  that 
occasion.  I  say  it,  and  I  dare  the  managers  to  point  to  one  specification 
except  the  seventh  that  there  was  one  iota  or  scintilla  of  evidence  adduced 
on  before  the  committee  of  the  House.  I  challenge  the  managers  to  state 
A  single  one,  and  I  will  show  you  beyond  a  doubt  that  none  of  those  oc- 
R0D8,  mth  one  exception,  were  testified  to  before  the  House  committee. 
AD  the  specifications  under  article  seventeen  have  been  hunted  up  on 
the  "smelling  expedition"  that  the  board  of  managers  saw  fit  to  take 
after  the  articles  of  impeachment  had  been  framed  and  adopted;  and 
without  furnishing  us  any  evidence  fi'om  which  we  could  find  out,  they 
have  not  deigned  to  give  it  to  us  under  either  of  the  specifications.  Yet 
they  have  dared  to  come  in  here  and  ask  you  to  say  what  that  they  have 
given  us  specifications  that  will  enable  us  to  prepare  a  proper  defense. 

Under  article  twenty  it  is  th^  same  way.  I  say  that  there  Avas  no 
testimony  adduced  before  the  House  of  Representatives  or  its  committee 
to  sustain  these  specifications.  And  I  sav  this  because  I  think  I  know 
that  evidence  by  heart.  I  had^  to  study  it  so  hard  to  find  out  with 
what  we  were  charged  in  these  articles,  that  I  had  almost  to  commit  it 
to  memory.  There  are  several  specifications  under  article  twenty,  one 
of  which  charges  us,  at  the  city  of  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on 
the  30th  day  of  August,  1880,  with  having  visited  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
and  with  having  consorted  with  prostitutes,  while  the  only  evidence  that 
was  adduced  before  the  house,  was  as  to  the  May  Term  of  1881.  So  that 
there  is  a  false  date  again.  Now,  I  say  the  only  evidence  that  was  before 
the  house  committee  certainly  does  not  go  to  substantiate  that  specifica- 
tioD;  but  it^wa^the  only  thing  there. was  with  reference  to  such  a  mat* 
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ter  and  we  must  take  it  to  mean  that  I  suppose,  because  that 
showed  if  anything,  that  Judge  Cox  had  been  trying  to  get  into  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  but  could  not  get  there.  The  evidence  does  not  then  charge  him 
with  the  frequenting  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  consorting  and  keeping 
company  with  harlots  and  prostitutes,  but  only  with  trying  to  do  so. 
There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  testimony  before  the  committee  so  far  as  the 
first  specification,  the  St.  Peter  charge,  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  the  Minneapolis  charge  is  concerned  the  same  remark  will 
apply. 

Now.  I  say  we  have  nothing  to  go  by.  We  have  nothing  to  inform  us 
or  to  give  us  even  a  clue  to  the  time  or  occasion  at  which  we  are  charged 
in  those  specifications  under  that  article.  And  I  ask  you  under  that 
state  of  facts  under  the  provision  of  law,  which  says  that  the  time 
and  place  are  immaterial,  and  that  they  can  prove  any  time  or  place 
they  see  fit — without  regard  to  the  time  they  have  allied,  (having 
showed  you,  as  we  have  by  the  managers  statement  that  some  of  the 
dates  are  false,)  have  they  obeyed  your  instructions  when  you  directed 
them  to  give  us  specifications,  undoubtedly  on  your  part  with  a  view  to 
reach  the  same  end  that  was  reached  in  the  Page  case,  when  they  give  us 
this  sheet  of  paper  which  is  not  worth  that  much,  [striking  the  paper 
on  which  the  specifications  were  written]  it  amounts  to  nothing;  it 
gives  certainty  and  definiteness  to  nothing;  it  makes  the  article  not  one 
hair's  breadth  better  than  it  was  before. 

Now,  I  suppose  it  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  managers  that  we  shall 
know  nothing  from  the  articles;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  the 
specifications;  that  we  shall  know  nothing  from  their  opening  aigu- 
ment ;  we  shall  sit  here  and  wait  patiently  until  it  is  thought  proper  for 
them  to  inform  us  what  we  are  to  meet  and  expect ;  this  matter  should 
be  sprung  upon  us  so  that  we  could  have  no  opportunity,  even  if  we 
had  the  time  to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  the  charges  were,  that 
are  brought  against  us,  so  that  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  to  subpoena  our  witnesses,  and  bring  them  before  you. 

Now,  I  say  Senators,  it  must  be  clear  to  everv  one  of  you  that  under 
these  specifications,  as  they  stand,  if  they  shall  l>e  allowed  to  stand,  and 
the  managers  be  permitted  to  introduce  testimony  under  them  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  of  you,  I  say,  that  we  are  in  a  position  wherein  we  can 
never  go  to  trial  upon  those  specifications,  when  the  case  closes  upon  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  Why,  in  the  first  instance,  even  if  they  were 
specifications,  if  they  informed  us  of  anything,  we  had  then  only  four 
days  before  we  had  to  be  here,  with  the  Lord's  day  intervening,  so  that 
we  have  had  no  time  to  go  to  these  numerous  remote  places  and  make 
examinations,  for  the  reason  that  the  defendant  and  his  counsel  had  to  be 
here;  and  it  is  clear.  Senators,  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  jkind,  it  would 
not  do  for  one  of  the  counsel  to  go  and  examine  into  the  charges,  because 
it  is  a  matter  that  comes  within  the  sole  personal  knowledge  of  the  re- 
spondent; he  goes  to  the  places  where  the  offences  are  alleged  to  have 
been  committed ;  he  learns  who  were  present  and  have  personal  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  facts;  he  knows  who  to  inquire  of;  and  it  is  something  ha 
cannot  do  while  sitting  in  St.  Paul;  he  cannot  direct  us  to  persons  whom 
he  may  not  be  able  to  name,  nor  examine  the  books  and  records  or 
see  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  he  knows  and  that  hia  couniel 
does  not  have.  I  say  it  must  be  plain  to  every  Senator,  that  if  we  are  re* 
quired  to  go  on  meet  these  specifications,  and  the  prosecution  is  aUowed" 
t^  introduce  testimony  under  them,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  leum 
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nothing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  specifications  or  what  we  are  changed 
idth,  until  we  are  confronted  with  the  evidence  in  court,  at  which  time 
we  shall  have  ho  opportunity  to  look  up  and  investigate  evidence  to  dis- 
prove that  offered  by  the  prosecution.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  out 
who  were  presisnt  on  the  occasions  testified  to;  we  shall  have  no  time  to 
make  such  investigation  and  if,  when  the  prosecution  closes  their  case, 
yon  should  hold  us  to  these  articles,  we  should  most  certainly  be 
obliged  to  ask  you  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  ex- 
amine into  and  prepare  our  defense;  you  cannot  do  otherwise,  in  justice, 
than  to  grant  it  to  us.  As  far  as  the  articles  are  concerned  those  we 
know  about,  those  we  are  prepared  to  meet,  everyone  of  them;  but  as  to 
fliese  specifications,  we  are  groping  in  the  dark.  We  know  nothing 
about  them,  and  we  can  know  nothing  about  them,  until  we  are  inform- 
ed here,  what  they  are;  and  we  certainly  cannot  prepare  to  meet  them 
while  we  are  sitting  here  e^^erv  day,  absorbed  in  the  trial  oi  this  case, 
engaged  in  croes-examining  witnesses  and  trying  to  present  this  case  be- 
fore you,  Senators,  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  now,  come  to  the  |)oint  that,  for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  I  call  my 
tecond  point.  I  consider  it  of  less  importance  to  us  than  the  first  one, 
although  of  more  importance  to  the  State  generally,  because  it  does  not 
(onch  our  personal  rights  so  much  as  it  does  the  personal  rights  of 
everybody  that  hereatter  shall  be  brought  to  answer  before  this  court, 
and  that  is,  that  the  managers  have  no  right  to  file  here,  any  articles  or 
any  specifications;  that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  grant  them  that  priv- 
ilege;  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  so  to  do. 

why,  it  is  true  that  was  done  in  the  Page  case;  I  admit  it;  but  I 
claim  also  that  if  a  bad  precedent  has  been  established  in  that  case,  it  is 
the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  another  Senate  coming  afterwards,  to 
correct  that  mistake.  It  is  right  to  take  a  step  backward,  if  to  go  back- 
wards is  to  go  in  the  right  direction,  a  step  which  will  lead  us  into  the 
paths  that  we  trod  before,  and  brin^  us  back  in  the  paths  that  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  ages  have  established.  It  is  hazardous  to 
oranch  ofT  into  new  and  perilous  paths,  which  one  day,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  stop,  may  lead  to  destruction. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  constitutional  provision  in  regard  to  im- 
peachments : 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ments," through  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  all  thfe  mem- 
bers elected  to  seats  therein." 

Now,  what  does  your  resolution,  allowing  the  board  of  managers  to 
come  in  and  file  specifications,  if  it  has  any  significance,  amount  to  ?  It 
violates  a  constitutional  provision,  because  you  cannot  by  your  action 
take  away  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  oi  Minnesota, 
the  prerogative  that  was  granted  to  them  and  to  them  solely,  and  in  the 
strongest  language  too,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could  find — 
'  the  me  power  of  impeachment  should  be  in  them  ;  and  not  only  that, 
hnt  that  a  majority  of  all  the  members  dected  to  that  body  must  concur 
in  it  before  it  is  valid.  Now,  can  the  House  of  Representatives  delegate 
U)  the  Board  of  Managers  the  power  granted  solely  to  them  by  the  con- 
ititntion?  Can  they  waive  their  constitutional  prerogatives?  I  think 
it  is  a  well  established  rule  of  law,  that  a  party  cannot  waive  his  consti- 
tlltional  rights.  You  cannot  waive  yours,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Minnesota  cannot  waive  the  rights  that  have  been 
panted  to  it  exclusively  by  the  constitution.    Is  the  Board  of  Manageis 
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enumerated  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  from  the  4th  of  Januaiy  A.  D.  187| 
to  the  15th  day  of  October,  A.D.  1881,  acting  as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  siief 
judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  causes  ana  the  examination  and  disposition  d 
other  matters  and  things  before  him  as  such  judge,  for  trial,  examination  and  din 
position,  and  did  at  such  times  and  places  preside  as  such  judge  in  the  trial,  exaw 
ination  and  disposition  thereof,  "while  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  wasinastaM 
of  intoxication,  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  li^ 
uors,  &c. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  Senators  that  in  sixteen  articles  prior  to  this  th4 
respondent  was  charged  with  having  appeared  in  a  state  of  intoxicatioii 
and  acted  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofncial  duties  while  he  was  in  a  statt 
of  intoxication.  This  article  is  framed  in  exact  accordance  and  in  ex- 
act substance  almost  with  each  and  every  of  the  other  sixteen  article& 
If  the  other  sixteen  articles  were  good,  proper,  upon  which  the  defen- 
dant should  be  called  to  answer,  as  this  Senate  by  their  recorded  veto 
have  so  determined,  the  seventeenth  article  was  only  open  to  objection, 
because  the  times  and  places  were  not  enumerated  in  tnat  article.  Fai 
instance,  take  article  fourteen: 

That  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  being  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, in  and  for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  judge, 
and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  oflice,  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  at  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  A.  D^ 
1881,  and  on  ^divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  30th  day  of  said  June,  acting 
as,  and  exercising  the  powers  of  said  judge,  did  enter  upon  the  trial  of  certaii 
causes  &c. 

Now,  the  seventeenth  article,  standing  by  itself  without  the  specifioai- 
tions,  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  fourteenth,  and  of  the  thirteenth,  and  of 
the  various  other  articles,  with  the  exception  that  it  did  not  at  that  tim» 
state  at  what  county  and  at  what  date  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  d 
his  duty.  That  was  all  the  difference  there  was  between  the  articles;  so 
it  will  be  apparent  to  the  senate  at  the  first  glance  that  the  only  objec- 
tion which  tne  respondent's  counsel  could  have  had  in  their  minds  to 
article  seventeen,  was  that  it  did  not,  with  the  precision  and  certainty  of 
article  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  the  other  articles,  give  him  notice  of  the 
day  and  date,  when  and  where  he  was  guilty  of  that  offence.  Now,  to 
amplify  this  a  little  further,  what  is  the  charge?  The  chai^intho 
seventeenth  articls  is  that  the  respondent  entered  Upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  That  is  all  there  is.  There  ii' 
j  nothing  else.    The  senate  compelled  the  managers,  not  only  to  allege 

,  that  fact,  but  also  to  allege  with  more  certainty  than  they  did  in  the 

seventeenth  article  when  and  when  and  where. 

Now,  take  these  specifications  and  read  each  one  of  these  articles;  tak« 

the  first  specification  for  instance,  and  read  that  in  connection  with  the 

seventeentn  article,  instead  of  reading,  "at  divers  and  sundry  other  tima 

and  places  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  not  enumerated  in  any  of  the  foie^ 

going  articles,  from  the  4th  day  of  Januarv,  A.  D.,  1878,  to  the  15th  day 

of  Octorber,  A.  D.  1881,"  it  would  read,  "at  Marshall,  in  the  county  of 

i  Lyon,  in  said  State,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1878;"  it  would  read, 

I  "at  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  in  said  State,  on  the  2d  day  of 

,  August,  1879;"  it  would  read,  "  at  Red  Wood  Falls,  in  the  county  of 

Red  Wood,  in  said  State,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1880;"  it  would  read. 

"  at  New  Ulm,  in  the  county  of  Brown,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880," 

and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  specifications*    It  merely  does  vhk 


ibflw  wwfcniiytB  in  fUM>tber  c(»i&titutional  right,  namely,  our  right  i^ 
Mfti'e  tweaty  days  after  an  article  of  in)peaGhn)ent  is  served  upon  us  be^ 
vre-we  oan  be  called  upon  to  stand  our  trial.  Why  did  the  oonstitutii^ 
I^Te  tts  ihckt  right?  Why,  of  counse,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  suffii- 
4jm»t  tiiDe  for  preparation,  so  that  we  could  ineet  the  charges,  so  that 

8e  eould  lay  our  counter-mine  against  the  mine  which  the  manageis 
%Ye  laid  against  us.  That  is  why  that  privilege  is^granted  by  the  con* 
Mitaiioii,  -that  is  why  the  Senate  is  prevented  by  the  very  strictest  laa- 
flPMe  of  that  constitution  from  trying  any  man  by  impeachment  until 
3pe  nas  had  twenty  days  time  to  prepare  himself,  and  I  say  that  that 
rproYision  in  the  constitution,  being  a  beneficial  provision,  should  be 
fionatrued  Uberally,  construed  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  rather 
■ttiaii  the  letter,  so  that,  when  the  constitution  says  that  no  trial  can  be 
fcii4  unless  articles  have  been  served  twenty  days  before,  it  has  just  es 
"  reference  to  cases  where  enlarged  and  better  defined  charges  than 
first  presented,  are  brought  in,  as  it  does  when  the  originfl;! 
are  preferred.  Our  sacred  rights  under  the  constitution  apa 
pled  upon,  and  disregarded,  by  permitting  these  manages  to  aerve 
paper  upon  us  at  the  time  they  did,  giving  us  only  four  days'  pia^ 
ition  when  the  constitution  gives  us  twenty. 
I  dare  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  examined  every  impeachment  caae 
JD  the  United  States  that  I  have  had  access  to.  I  have  not  had  an  op* 
•ortoiuty  to  examine  thoroughly  the  Prescott  trial  in  Massachusetts,  but 
1  say,  with  the  exception  of  that  case,  I  have  examined  every  impeach- 
ttient  trial  that  has  ev^  been  had  in  the  United  States,  and  every  one, 
ftat  it  was  possible  for  me  to  get  access  to,  that  has  ever  been  tried  in 
lEoghmd,  and  after  that  thorough  esamination  I  dare  the  managers  to 
w  that  I  am  incorrect  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single  impeach- 
at  caae  in  England,  or  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  managers 
^▼e  ever  been  allowed  or  authorized  to  bring  in  other  or  di&rent 
eks,  or  even  specifications,  than  those  that  the  House  found,  except 
Ibe  single  instance  found  in  the  Page  case  in  Minnesota. 

I  say  that  when  that  was  done  in  the  Page  case,  it  was  done  unadvis- 
.9dly,and  improvidently  it  was  done  wrongfully  and  unlawfully,  with* 
jpQt  warrant  or  precedent,  and  if  this  Senate, — yea,  if  Senators  now  sit- 
here,  who  were  members  of  that  court  as  well  as  of  this,^— are  oon- 
ainoed  that  the  Senate  of  1878  erred  in  that  matter,  it  is  right  that  a  halt 
old  be  made,  and  that  that  erroneous  ruling  should  instantly  be  re- 
vised, that  we  shall  not  depart  from  the  precedents  established  by  our 
;  it  is  right  that  we  should  stand  by  the  old  well  established 
te,  the  old  privileges  that  are  granted  to  everyone  charged  in  such  a 
proceeding,  where  more  than  life,  more  than  liberty  is  at  stake. 
I  fia^,  right  here,  that  I  know  that  you  may  find  (for  it  is  so  laid 
wn  m  Cu^ng)  that  the  House  may  find  additional  articles  after  they 
ve  presented  one  set  of  articles,  especially  where  the  House  reserves 
itself,  the  right  to  do  it.    And  you  wxy  find  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
b  oases,^— although   I   have   not   been   able   to   find   it, — that  the 
jBoQse   adopted  other  articles  subsequently,  but  they  have  no  such 
|iiaietituti<H)al  nrovision,  it  -will  be  observed,  as  we  have,  requiring 
Jluit  the   articles   must  be  served  twenty  days    before   trial.     They 
•lave  no  auoh  provision  in  England,  and,  so  far  as  I,  and  my  learned 
jfciend,  Mr.  Alhs,  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  no  such  constitu- 
#Daal  ptoymou  aay where  but  in  the  State  of  MinneaQta.    But  I  say 
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boldly  that,  search  as  you  may,  you  never  will  find  one  instance  or  aoM 
trial  in  which  the  Board  of  Managers  has  been  allowed  to  usurp«ite  the 
powers,  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ai 
to  do  what  is  not  theirs  to  do,  to  rob  the  House  of  the  privileges  which 
rightfully  belong  to  it,  except  in  that  Page  case.  I  challenge  the  Hon^ 
orable  Managers  to  find  one  such  case.  I  say,  gentlenten,  that  there  an 
several  considerations  that  should  weigh  with  you  in  the  matter.  Bui 
before  I  come  to  that,  let  me  state  that  I  have  found  one  case  that  ii 
somewhat  analogous.  I  have  found  one  case,  although  not  an  impeach** 
ment  trial,  that  involves  the  exact  point  in  question,  whether  or  not  th« 
managers  can  file  specifications  where  the  House  has  failed  to  find  them. 
It  is  a  trial  in  New  York,  not  an  impeachment  trial,  but  one  that  la 
somewhat  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  an  impeachment  trial — a  trial  fof 
the  purpose  of  removing  a  judge  by  "  address,"  as  it  is  called;  that  is  to 
say,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  provides,  besides  the 
usual  provisions  for  impeachments  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and 
corrupt  conduct  in  oflSce,  for  removal  by  the  Governor  of  judges  of  in- 
ferior courts  from  office,  if  the  Senate  and  the  Governor  concur  in  the 
matter  after  full  examination  of  the  facts.  The  Governor  must  first  send 
a  messenger  to  the  Senate  transmitting  to  that  body  charges  which 
he  has  received,  and  which  must  be  based  upon  evidenoe;  and  the 
Senate  may  then  inform  itself  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charge,  sitting  as  a 
Senate,  and  try  that  iudge  or  officer,  whoever  he  may  be.  That  article 
was  tried  to  be  brought  into  our  constitution. 

Mr.  Senator  Crooks.    That  is  not  law  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Arctandbr.  No;  I  do  not  mention  it  upon  that  point;  I  speak 
of  it  simply  to  explain  the  proceedings  that  I  am  going  to  refer  to,  as  I  claim 
that  this  case  is  analogous  in  practice  to  the  New  York  case,  mentioned 
by  me.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  George  M.  Curtis.  In  that  case  the  gov- 
ernor had  transmitted  certain  charges  and  specifications  with  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  were  based,  to  the  senate.  Then  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  senate  to  act  upon  tham,  and  to  call  the  respondent,  Mr. 
Curtis,  before  it  for  trial.  It  was,  at  that  time,  the  practice  of  the  sen- 
ate of  New  York  that  the  accused  and  the  accusers  (which,  in  this  case, 
was  the  bar  committee  of  New  York  ;  I  am  not  certain,  but  it  was 
the  bar  committee  of  some  county)  met  before  the  jcTdidiary  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  and  made  up  their  issues  as  it  was  called.  That  is 
to  say,  the  respondent  would  put  in  his  answer  or  agree  upon  what  the 
issues  should  be,  and  the  judiciary  committee  sat  as  a  kind  of  preparatory 
court,  before  the  issues  came  to  trial.  Now,  in  that  case  it  appears  thit 
the  bar  committee  conducting  the  prosecution  before  the  senate  was 
the  ons  who  had  made  the  complaint  and  filed  the  charges  with  the 
governor.  The  go  v^ernor  had  sent  them  to  the  eenate  and  the  matter 
came  up  in  the  judiciary  committee,  and  the  respondent  was  there  pres- 
ent. The  bar  committee  filed  additional  specifications  and  served  them 
on  the  respondent  in  the  case,  and  in  that  state  the  case  was  left  for  six 
months,  and  until  the  trial  commenced.  When  the  trial  commenced 
the  bar  conmiitteee,  who  were  the  prosecutors,  just  as  the  managers  aie 
here, — ^they  were  the  managers  of  the  prosecution,  and  had  been  selected 
for  that  purpose  by  the  bar,  with  the  ctmsent  of  the  governor, — insisted 
that  the  amended  charges  or  specifications  should  be  filed  and  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  charges,  and  the  respondent  objected,  and  upon  thit 
objection  the  president  of  the  senate  ruled  as  has  been  ruled  heretofoit 
in  the  McCunn  case,  in  the  Smith   case,  and  I  think  in  the  Pna- 
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Ae  case,  that  they  had  no  authority  to  consider  any  thing  ex« 
[Mpt  what  came  from  the  governor ;  that  although  this  prosecuting 
Bt^mmitteee  occupied  the  same  position  as  to  the  governor  that  this  board 
of  managers  does  to  the  house,  yet,  they  say,  the  governor  has  to  complain 
to  us, — he  had  to  prefer  the  charges — {as  the  house  has  in  this  case  upoa 
impeachment)  and  we  can  take  no  other;  oni  so  the  senate  extended  the 
specifications. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  before 
i leading  this  authority.     It  is  this:  that  whenever  replications  have  been 
I  made  to  the  respondent's  answer  in  any  impeachment  trial  in  the  United 
I  States  senate,  such  replications  or  replies  have  been  filed  by  the  board 
of  managers  in  the  senate  sitting  as  the  court,  but  those  replies  have  in- 
variably been  submitted  to  the  House  of   Representatives,  and  been 
adopted  by  the  House,  and  the  House  has  authorized  the  managers  to 
bring  them  in.    That  was  the  fact  in  the  Peck  case  which  my  learned 
•BBOciate,  Gen.  Brisbin,  has  just  called  my  attention  to. 
Senator  Crooks.    That  was  the  Missouri. case? 
^Ir.  Arctaxder.    Yes,  sir;  you  can  see  what  the  report  says  :• 

.  Aitbc  next  session,  VMr.  Huclinnan,  from  the  mannf^ers  reported  to  the  Honse 
a  replication  to  the  nnswer  or  plea  of  Judge  Peck,  which  Mt.s  agrc-ed  to  by  the 
House,  iind  tliesiiid  raanngors  were  instructed  to  maiutuiu  the  suiueat  the  bar  of 
tbe  Senate  and  the  Senate  were  informed  thereof. 

And  this  is  the  fact,  not  only  in  the  Peck  case,  but  it  goes  through 
every  case  that  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  United  Slates  Senate,  I  think. 
You  will,  upon  examination  of  the  cases  tried  before  the  United  States 
Senate  find,  however, — I  here  call  your  attention  to  that  fact.  Senators, 
— that  during  the  proceedings  in  every  impeachment  case  that  has  ever 
been  before  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
both  been  in  regular  session,  and  the  trial  has  been  had  during  that  ses- 
sion and  the  reply  in  every  case,  whenever  there  has  been  a  reply,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House,  and  by  them  voted  upon,  and  the  Man- 
i^rs  instructed  to  put  it  in. 

This  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  authority  in  them  ;  that  there  i^ 
not  even  "  brief  authority  "  in  them  as  a  board.  They  must  derive 
their  whole  authority  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  they  can 
do  nothing  on  their  own  motion,  except  to  prosecute.  As  far  as  forming 
issu^,  and  the  finding  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  is  concerned,  it  iff 
the  House,  and  the  House  only,  and  not  the  Board  of  Managers,  who 
have  power  to  act. 

I  desire,  as  I  promised,  now  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  claimed 
was  an  analogous  case,  on  page  62  of  the  Geo.  M.  Curtis  trial.  Mr, 
Townsend,  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff',  says  : 

We  ask  that  the  amended  charges  and  specifications  be  read.  We  understand 
that  they  are  substantially  before  the  Senate. 

The  respondent  was  then  called,  and  by  his  counsel  appeared. 
Then  Mr.  Townsend  says  again: 

We  desire  that  the  amended  specification  shall  be  read,  as  a  part  of  these 
flhar^res. 
'The  PBEBtDKNT.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

*  *  *  *  .^^  ....  * 

Ifr.  Smito.    [Counsel  for  the  respondent.]    To  that  we  object! 
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objection  that  these  specifications  are  in  no  sense  specifications; 
because  time  is  immaterial, — and  I  would  state  here  that  my  friend, 
Arctander,  consumed  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  time  yesterday 
ing  a  point  upon  which  no  other  lawyer  ever  disagreed  with 
Something  like  an  hour,  I  think,  was  taken  up  to  read  authoritieB 
order  to  prove  that  time  was  not  material ;  that  a  time  certain  might 
alleged  in  an  indictment,  and  another  time  proved  after  the  comndi 
of  the  offense,  and  it  would  be  held  no  variance.    It  was  very  val 
time,  and  very  improvidently  used,  I  thought.     But  because  he 
what  all  agree  upon,  that  time  is  not  material,  that  therefore  these  8 
fications  are  not  specifications.    Well,  now,  why  are  they  not  ?     I 
shown  you  from  the  arguments  and  the  remarks  of  my  friend  Mr.  A 
that  time  and  place  were  about  the  only  thing  that  they  were  partic 
about.    As  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles,  that  has  been 
nished  them,  and  after  a  long  argument,  and  after  listening  very  a 
tively  to  find  out  what  further  they  wanted  in  order  to  make  the  s^ 
fication  sufficiently  specific  to  suit  their  hair-splitting  ideas  and  theori 
what  further  they  wanted, — why,  they  wanted  the  case  that  was  on 
to  be  spoken  of  in  those  specifications.    That  was  lOarU  number  one. 
looked  a  little  further,  and  I  expected  every  moment  that  we  would 
asked  to  put  in  the  ages  of  the  parties  that  were  litigant, — ^the  color 
their  eyes,  the  color  of  their  hair  ;  whether  they  were  male  or  fei 
I  expected  to  see  him  go  through  the  whole  category  as  to  the  8_ 
fications,  as  to  what  might  be  injected  into  them,  to  give  them  more 
notice  of  what  the3r  were  called  upon  to  meet.     But  he  stopped  me 
with  the  case  on  trial,  and  whether  it  was  a  general  or  special  term. 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  look  through  any  of  the  other  six 
articles.     In  none  of  these  articles  do  you  find  the  case  except  in  one 
tide  where  the  case  of  Albricht  against  Long  was  mentioned  beca 
that  was  not  in  the  court  at  all  either  special  or  general  tehn  or  at  chamb 
but  it  was  on  the  street.    No,  you  cannot  find  it.    Tlien  why  sho 
this  Senate  sit  down  upon  these  managers  and  say  we  must  notify  thi 
of  the  actual  proceeding  that  was  being  had  in  court,  at  the  time 
charce  that  the  respondent  was  intoxicated  ?    Why  is  it  not  sufficient 
we  allege  in  that  article,  in  connection  with  the  specification,  with 
same  certainty  and  the  same  definiteness  that  we  do  in  any  of  the  o 
articles  ?    Why  should  we  be  called  upon  to  allege  with  any 
certainty  as  to  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  articles  than  we  do 
any  of  the  other  article?    "Time  and  place  are  not  niaterial "  he  _ 
(which  we  admit).  My  friends  were  obliged  upon  the  argument  of  the 
murrer  in  this  case  to  lift  a  great  weight  of  responsibility  fix>m  tJie  shoi 
ers  of  his  respondent  and  place  it  upon  their  own  shoulders;  they  admi 
that  as  technical  lawyers  they  had  hunted  up  and  dug  out  that  th< 
of  demurrer  in  which  the  facts  were  admitted  but  the  l^al  concluai 
were  denied;  they  lifted  that  weight  of  infamy  from  theshooldeiB 
the  respondent  in  this  matter  taking  it  all  upon  themselves,  and   I 
them  to  do  the  respondent  the  same  equal  justice  in  this  instance  that 
did  in  that  and  admit  that  the  respondent  in  this  action  is  perfectly 
that  his  Senate  shall  hear  evidence  from  one  end  of  thislknd  to  the  o 
and  shall  find  out  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  drunkenness,  wj 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  or  not,  and  not  skulk  behiikl 
mere  technicality   that  they  have  not  sufficient  notice  of  the  time 
place  or  the  case  on  trial,  and  for  fear  that  the  management  may  pi 
that  he  was  drunk  at  one  time  and  not  drunk  at  another,  and  in  ail  t 
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leee  specifications  that  they  object  to  being  intro- 
t  a  draff-net  may  be  encircled  aboutthis  State  and 
^  the  Judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  in  some 
me  part  of  the  State  from  the  citv  of  Duluth  to 
!  State  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  drunken  moods. 
lat  reaponsibility  off  the  respondent's  shoulders 
)wn,  for  I  dislike  to  believe  the  respoDdent  is 
neet  any  one  of  these  charges.     I  want  them  to 

ther  point,  that  these  articles  of  impeachment 
e  House  of  Representatives.  They  claim  these 
le  seventeen,  as  appears  by  the  record  here,  re- 
5  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  has  been 
late.  The  Bpecifications  under  that  article  are 
e,  as  I  have  before  stated,  and  have  been  detet- 

We  are  told  that  the  Page  impeachment  case  is 
lat  there  the  attorneys  for  the  State  plead  like 
i  demand  of  the  Senate  to  file  a  certain  bill  of 
esire  for  a  moment  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

between  the  Page  impeachment  case  and  this 
ty  there  of  the  kind  of  specifications  that  were 

first  volume  of  the  Page  impeachment  case,  at 
how  you  the  difference  between  this  article,  an- 
iculars  was  required  to  be  filed,  and  the  article 

e  impeachment  trial  declared  that — 

office  of  said  Shermnn  Page  ■«  judge  of  the  district 
r  of  Mower,  to-wit:  Since  on  or  niiout  Jannarj'  1st, 
tnge,  S3  euch  Judge  hue  liabitually  demeaned  himself 
court,  and  toward  the  oilier  offlccra  of  said  county  of 
itniry  and  oppressive  manner,  and  lias  hnlnluallj  used 
SBUCD  judge,  tonnnoy,  inaiilt  and  oppress  such  officers, 
Mve  chanced  to  Incur  the  diapleaaure  of  liim,  the  said 


hat  there  was  a  charge  by  which  Judge  Ps^e  was 
-tain  things  to  certain  individuals,  and,  as  a  mat- 
managers  came  to  file  specifications  under  that 
lition  to  setting  forth  the  day  and  date,  and  when 
set  forth  the  name  of  the  individual  towards 
d  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  lia- 
n  that  charge.  It  was  a  fact  necessary,  under  the 
«;  therefore  the  managers  in  that  case  specified 


m  of  the  district  court  of  Mower  county,  held  in  the 
rj,  the  respondent  in  said  impeachment  proceedings,  for 

lurailialing  and  inJurJDS  Mr,  Mclntire,  countj  auditor 
civ  and  maliciously  instructed  the  grand  jury  of  the 
adte  the  effect  Ihat  the  said  county  auditor  bad  perntit- 
musicians  to  practice  in  his  office,  and  that  such  con- 
litorwas  highiy  improper  and  highly  reprehensible  and 
in  office  on  the  part  of^said  auditor,  within  the  penal 
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Now,  turn  to  article  seventeen  in  this  case,  and  you  will  find  tbil 
is*an  offense  which  was  committed  against  the  public  by  a  iudge  ^ 
own  person  ;  not  by  any  words  that  he  had  used  to  somebody  else,;^ 
by  insulting  language  used  to  some  other  officer, — not  by  any 
exhibition  of  his  person  that  he  had  made  to  the  public,  but  that 
simply  intoxicated,  an  act  personal  to  himself.  And  the  only  s} 
tion  that  could  possibly  be  made  under  that  article  is  to  notify 
the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  he  was  guilty  of  that  into: 
There  is  no  individual  charged  with  having  been  particularly 
there  is  no  wrong  order  charged  in  that  article  of  impeachment 
been  made  by  the  Judge  ;  there  is  no  particular  act  that  he 
charged  with  in  that  article,  except  the  act  personal  to  himself,  of 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  while  he  was  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty. 

Therefore  I  say  that  that  article  was  voted  just  as  it  stands  ; 
the  lack  of  a  liUle  certainty,  the  Senators  demanded  it  to  be  nmde^ 
certain.     They  say  they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  charge.     Thej 
a  reason  that  at  least  twenty  days  should  be  allowed  them, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  fix  up  their  case  as  to  their  defense, 
justify  themselves  as  to  the  other  articles  because  they  have  had 
mony  before  them.     Well,  now,  they  have  simply  had  that  testim4 
the  grace  of  the  House  of  Representatives.    They  were  not  entitle 
They  were  no  more  entitled  to  it  than  a  person  indicted  in  the 
court  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  evidence  that  is  produced 
grand  jury  upon  which  a  bill  of  indictment  is  found.     By  mere 
it  was  voted  that  the  respondent  should  have  this  privil^e.     1 
they  have  been  able,  as  they  claim,  to  meet  these  other  charges,  ani 
claim  that  as  an  excuse  why  they  were  not  more  persistent  ia  o1 
to  the  want  of  particularity  to  the  other  articles  of  impeachment 
as  to  the  seventeenth  article.     I  think  that  is  an  argument  which  di 
little  consideration  by  this  Senate.    When  they  come  in  here  aa< 
papers  given  to  them  by  grace  and  mere  favor,  and  then  allej 
because  they  have  been  favored  in  one  thing  they  ought  to  be  fiiv< 
the  way  through,  and  to  a  like  or  greater  extent. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  counselor  cited  a  case  y( 
from  the  State  of  New  York  upon  which  he  put  great  streas — 
of  Judge  Curtis,  of  the  marine  court,  before  tne  Senate  of  the 
New  York,  and  he  claims  that  the  case  bears  a  very  close  analog 
case  now  upon  trial.     If  Senators  will  take  the  time  to  examine 
they  will  find  that  it  arose  under  a  provision  of  the  constitution 
State  of  New  York  providing  that  the  Senate  might  upon  the 
mendation  of  the  Governor  remove  any  of  the  inferior  judicial 
upon  proceedings  to  be  had  before  them.    And  the  constitutioi 
provides  that  a  copy  of  the  corn/plaint  shall  be  served  upon  the 
ent  before  he  shall  bo  called  upon  to  answer. 

Mr.  Arctander.     A  copy  of  the  charges,  you  mean  } 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    A  copy  of  the  complaint.    I  have  read 
stitution  within  twenty-five  minutes..    Not  a  copy  of  the  chaiges.^ 
will  find  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  arti^ ' 
section  eleven — the  constitution  as  it  was  in  existence  before  H 
which  was  adopted  in  1846.     A  copy  of  the  conmlaint  should  be 
and  upon  that  ground,  and  for  that  reason,  the  Senate  refused 
the  Bar  Association  (which  it  is  claimed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
ent  here  stands  in  a  similar  position  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
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a  filp  n#w  sp«cification8  or  new  charges  against  that  reepondent. 
<  analogy  whatever  to  this  case.  We  do  not  stand  here 
ion  representing  individuals  only;  we  stand  here  as 
tiouse  of  representatives,  and  through  them  the  whole 
«  of  Minnnesota  ;  and  the  Senate  is  here  simply  to  try 
e  of  the  constitutional  requirements,  and  you  have,  as 
done  by  your  oaths,  decided  that  you  have  a  right  to 
icessary  for  the  proper  procedure  in  this  matter;  you 
rules  and  have  acted  upon  them.  Therefore,  there  is 
because  there  is  no  constitutional  prohibition  here  to 
ly  specifications  or  any  light  which  you  may  desire. 
le  as  to  the  order  of  proof  which  the  managers  will  seek 


esident  and  Senators;  we  have  disposed  of  about  all 
se.  I  do  not  desire,  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate 
tion.  which  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  already  decided, 
iw  tnis  opportunity  to  pass  without  replying  tothesug- 
nsel  for  the  respondent  inpugning  or  reflecting  upon  the 
i  faith  of  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ive  been  met  very  early  in  this  game, — for  you  may  call  it 
sen  met  here  by  insinuation,  first,  in  the  House  of  Re- 
t  money  was  being  used  to  procure  these  charges,  — 
rations  were  using  their  influence  to  unseat  an  inflex- 
t  it  was  insinuated  that  we  had  been  around  the  southern 
m  a  sort  of  "smelling  committee"  and  putting  ourselves 

were  unseemly  and  where  we  had  no  business  to  be  in 
lUr  duty ; — all  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that 
Tos  being  persecuted  rather  than  prosecuted.  And  on 
max  was  reached  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
)  you  that  we  had  put  in  these  specifications  here  in  this 
jrpose  of  misleading  this  respondent.  Now,  I  want  to 
inuations  and  all  such  chanjes.  So  far  as  I  am  individ- 
(and  I  know  full  well  that  I  can  speak  for  every  mem- 

of  Manager,)  that  there  is  no  desire  to  persecute  the 
ndicial  district;  there  is  no  desire  to  mislead  this  Sen- 
ilar;  there  it  no  desire  to  do  aught  than  that  which  our 
to  do;  and  we  do  hope  that  from  henceforth  charges 
and  statemente  of  that  kind  will  not  have  a  place  in 
nemory  of  eithor  of  the  connsel  for  the  respondent,  or 
i  have  a  place  there,  that  they  will  not  give  them  utter- 

this  Senate.  It  is  not  becoming  to  try  this  case  in  any 
t  is  a  case  of  too  great  dignity,  of  too  great  importance, 
lid  be  bickering  and  slandering  and  abusing  each  other. 
>  descend  to  the  level  of  a  police  court  to  try  a  case  of 
md  magnitude.  It  ought  to  be  on  a  higher  plane;  and 
el  for  the  respondent  in  the  future  will  so  conduct  the 
t  aa  not  to  call  for  further  rebuke  from  the  managers 


President,  and  Senators,  that  our  evidence  as  to  these 
)erfectly  admissible;  that  there  has  been  no  argument 
own  why  the  managers  should  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
of  tluB  Senate  in  makii^  these  speolnoations  and  to  in- 
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troduce  their  proof,  if,  perchance,  they  have  any,  which  will  gnhstajl 
tiate  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  and  will  record  a  verdict  lifll 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this  respondent.  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks. — Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  call  attentioii  to  ep 
fact  which  was  inadvertently  omitted  by  the  honorable  manager 
has  just  spoken.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  yesterday  8tai 
believe,  that  we  had  only,  in  two  or  three  instances,  referred  to  the 
or  place^  or  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  time  and  place 
the  offences  charged  in  the  several  specificationB  to  the  seventeenth 
tide.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  Journal  of  J 
uary  11th,  in  which,  in  the  opening,  five  specific  instances  were  given 
the  time  and  place,  and  not  only  of  the  time  and  place  but  of  the 
suit  that  was  being  tried  at  the  time  and  place  referred  to  in  these 
eral  specifications,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  we  desiid 
to  give  the  respondent  full  information  of  the  facts  which  we  expedi 
to  prove.  - 

Farther,  there  are  two  specifications  which  were  not  alluded  to  in  ta 
statement,  and  the  reason  stated  at  the  time  for  not  alluding  to  tfai| 
was  the  true  one, — ^that  the  manager  who  presented  that  opening  fad 
not  conversed  personally  with  the  witnesses,  and  did  not,  therefore,  cij 
to  speak  concerning  them. 

Now,  one  word  further  with  regard  to  these  objections.  The  eo 
for  the  respondent  descended  to  the  level  of  remarking  that  the 
were  "pettifog^ng  this  case."  If  there  was  ever  an  instance  of  sub 
pettifogging  it  is  in  the  three  objections  which  are  offered  here  to 
Senate  to-day:  '^  First,  The  specifications  are  new  articles,  and  thereftj 
the  respondent  cannot  be  tried  upon  them,  because,"  forsooth,  '^  he  m 
not  had  twenty  days'  service."  Second,  "The  specifications  are  not  td 
articles  because  they  do  not  specify,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  stridW 
out."  "Third,  the  managers  have  no  right  to  present  new  artidflij 
First,  they  are  new  articles,  and  they  creep  out  under  one  cover  theM 
second,  they  are  not  new  articles,  and  they  endeavor  to  befog  the  Seaii 
by  their  argument  upon  that  point.  And,  again,  "  they  are  new  artickiil 
It  is  first  fish  and  then  fiesh. 

One  word  farther.  The  Senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  has  alreal 
been  stated,  has  decided  that  the  first  sixteen  articles  were  good.  Ncj 
then,  if  there  was  anything  which  could  lead  this  board  of  maiu^em-^ 
believe  that  what  was  wanted  to  make  the  17th  and  20th  articles  goi 
it  was  the  fact  that  this  Senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  had  said  that  l| 
first  sixteen  articles  were  good,  and  they  only  differ  from  the  171 
and  20th  articles  by  stating  time  and  place.  Mr.  Allis  said  that  all  thi 
wanted  was  the  time  and  place  and  incident. 

Mr.  Allis.     "And  the  material  incident." 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.   "  The  time  and  place,  and  the  material  incident 

The  time  and  place,  Mr.  President,  we  have  given  you  in  the  sped 
cations;  and  the  material  incident  was  that  this  respondent  was  dn/i 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  his  duty. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President  and  Senators:  If  that  was  the  mat 
rial  incident  that  we  wanted,  and  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Allis,  called  fii 
I  think  we  had  that  objection,  and  need  not  have  called  for  it,  becaof 
it  had  been  first  charged  in  sixteen  separate  and  specific  articles  that  | 
was  drunk,  and  then  it  was  charged  again  in  the  seventeenth  article  till 
he  was  drunk.  We  had  that  '*  material  incident,"  and  we  had  no  rei 
to  call  for  that  fiiot  again  as  a  "  material  iaoideut"    It  is  true  H 
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that  the  reepondent  should  have  been  intoxi- 
Imes  and  on  the  particular  occaslonB  that  they 

that  was  already  alleged.  His  drunken  ana 
I  been  already  alleged  in  the  several  articles 
&lled  for  the  "  material  incident,"  we  did  not 
tly.  We  called  for  something  we  did  not  have. 
>r  spenficatiom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not 
iply  said  that  the  article  was  insufficient,  un- 
/e  did  not  call  for  specifications.  We  did  not 
iah  us  with  specifications  ;  there  was  no  en- 
I  of  any  of  the  counsel  fer  the  respondent  that 
be  introduced,  because  we  considered  then,  as 
t  was  beyond  the  pale  of  the  authority  of 
the  pale  of  the  authorities  of  the  mana- 
pecifications.  We  maintained  simply  that 
luse  they  did  not  give  the  time  and  place,  and 
And  what  was  the  material  incident  that  we 
d  80  that  we  could  identify  the  occasion,  be- 
:e  know  now,  and  as  every  criminal  lawyer 
I  place  being  immaterial,  they  were  not  suffi- 
ipecification,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  the 
the  time  in  some  way,  ho  that  the  mani^ers 
id  so  that  we  should  know  that  we  could  rely 

had  before  them. 

addressing  the  Senate  upon  the  constitutional 
!  twenty  days  that  we  are  entitled  to  have  be- 

answer  and  proceed  in  this  case.  I  take  it 
licles  are  new  articles,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
ething  which  the  original  articles  adopted  by 
I ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  original  articles  were 
or  sufficiency,  and  in  case  the  specifications 
i  them  a  legal  effect,  then,  I  say,  that  it  is  in 
).  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  new  and  independ- 
ing  us  with  something  with  which  we  were 
se  if  the  charge  that  was  against  us  before  was 
ere  not  charged  at  all.  If  they  have  made  a 
inst  U8,  then  it  is  a  new  charge,  and  something 

the  articles  before,  and  therefore  we  are  enti- 
■n  to  i>e  Served  with  a  copy  of  the  chai^  twenty 

trial. 

that  the  constitution  does  not  give  us  that 
on  gives  us  the  right  simply,  the  right  to  be 
>f  impeachment;  that  that  is  all. 
It.  President,  one  moment.     I  must  beg  leave 
r.    The  counsel  for  the  niani^ers  haa  made  no 

[r.  Manager  Hicks;)  I  gueea  you  were  not 
lot  hear  it;  I  heard  it,  and  I  think  the  mem- 
it;  and  I  appeal  to  the  Senate,  whether  it  is 
rable  manager,  Mr.  Dunn  stated  before  you  in 
nore  than  thirty  minutes  before  he  had  read 
of  New  York,  it  was  provided  that  a  party 
jpy  of  the  impeachment,  and  that  it  simply 
ipeachment  tJtat  was  passed  by  the  House  oi 
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Representatives  and  presented  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  He  said  not 
one  word  about  articles  and  claimed  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  be  served 
with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  even.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  chief  of  the  managers  said  this  was  not  the  statement  of  his 
associate,  because  any  lawyer  would  turn  away  with  a  flush  upon  his 
cheek  to  hear  a  brother  lawyer  make  such  an  assertion  in  a  court  or 
justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  like  to  have  the  reporter  read  the  rec- 
ord of  my  remarks  upon  that  subject. 

The  stenographer  here  read  the  portion  of  the  opening  argument  of 
the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Dunn,  as  follows: 

What  are  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  respondent  ?  His  constitutional  rishts 
is  to  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the  impeachment  at  least  twenty  days  before  thedaj 
when  he  shall  be  called  upon  for  trial.  Now,  what  is  impeachment  ?  Is  it  those 
articles?  Not  at  all.  Is  it  those  specifications ?  Not  at  all.  The  impeachment 
is  simply  the  accusation  that  was  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  when  thej 
appeared  here  in  a  body  before  this  Senate,  (I  cannot  give  the  exact  date J'but  when 
they  appeared  here  with  their  spealcer  at  their  head,  and  when  by  a  committee  of 
their  own  number  they  notitied  this  Senate  that  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  had,  by  resoln- 
tion  of  that  House  of  Representatives,  in  their  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  been  impeached  by  that  House  of  Representatives. 
That  was  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Allis,     T/iat  the  impeachment  T 

Mr.  Manager  Dunx.  That  was  the  impeachment.  The  only  impeachment  there 
was  made.  All  the  rest — articles  of  impeachment,  specifications,  etc., — are  sim- 
ply matters  of  practice,  to  be  regulated  by  the  court  before  whom  the  impeach- 
ment is  tried.  1  tell  you  the  respondent  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  they  resolved  that  he  should  be  impeached.  He  was  then  and 
there  impeached  ;.  and  the  Senate  was  then  notified  of  it.  But  this  matter  or  prac- 
tice has  been  carried  out  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  accordance  with  ill 
the  forms  and  precedents  that  w^  have  been  able  to  discover  upon  this  line. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  correct;  I  will  stand  by  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Now,  I  suppose  I  have  been  vindicated,  on  that 
matter  at  least.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  misstating  or  misquoting. 
I  will  ask,  if  that  be  the  law,  in  what  position  would  the  respondent  be 
placed?  In  what  position  would  the  impeachment  be  against  him  in 
case  the  House  should  fail  to  find  articles  of  impeachment?  If  it  be  so 
that  articles  of  impeachment  are  simply  matters  of  practice,  and  that  the 
impeachment  has  become  complete  when  they  resolve  to  impeach  him, 
and  if  that  is  all  that  the  constitution  means  when  it  says  "  he  shall  be 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  impeachment,"  what  would  become  of  the  im- 
peachment in  case  no  articles  should  perchance  be  found  by  the  House 
after  having  passed  such  a  resolution  ?  Why,  the  very  argument  kills 
itself,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wavSte  words  upon  it. 

Now  the  counsel  takes  the  position  that  we  demurred  to  articles  seven- 
teen and  twenty,  and  that  our  demurrer  covered  the  point  that  they  were 
indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  that  the  senate,  by  their  unanimous  vote, 
overruled  the  objection  that  we  interposed.  Gentlemen,  when  that 
demurrer  interposed,  one  of  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  seventeenth 
and  twentieth  articles,  was  that  they  were  indefinite  and  uncertain. 
The  point  was  not  raised  upon  any  of  the  other  articles.  It  is  time  the 
demurrer  was  put  in  with  other  grounds,  but  my  opinion  is  and  always 
has  been,  that  they  were  not  proper  grounds  of  demurrer.  In  a  crirai- 
inal  case  they  would  not  be  proper  grounds  of  demurrer.  I  take  it  that 
if  an  indictment  i^  indefinite  and  uncertain,  you  are  not  obligf^d  to  mal^Q 
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■  that  point  until  you  come  to  offer  evide: 
which  it  IB  indeGnite  or  uncertain,  and  that 
taken  if  at  all.  I  take  it  that  the  Senate,  co 
hae,  by  the  action  it  took  upon  that  demur 
ferred  to,  Bhown  itself  composed  of  better  law 
-  ael  for  the  respondent,  because  the  senate  hel 
ma  not  a  ground  for  demurrer,  but  it  said 
your  evidence  under  these  jMlicies,  and  then  ' 
ground  that  they  are  indelinit«  and  uncertai 
your  objection  unless  the  managers  before  tt 
specific  and  definite." 
That  is  what  the  senate  did  by  the  order  ^ 

L.ij  .L..  .1 osition  taken  by  the  counsel  ft 

not  a  good  ground  for  demur 
i;  that  it  was  not  proper  to  br 
ly  the  Senate  acted  as  lawyers 
t  ruling.  I  think  that  is  the 
and  the  position  that  the  Sen 
iy  their  ruling  they  said  :  "  I 
t  article  is  indefinite  and  unc< 
r  it  unless  it  is  made  more  c 
1  the  demurrer  because  it  ia  n 
t  was  exactly  what  the  Benate 
atter. 

for  the  State  further  claims  th; 
demurrer,  as  made  by  Mr,  All 
to  these  two  articles),  was  lai 
time  and  place.  He  did 
x)n  that  point  that  he  (Mr. 
ilarly,  but  when  he  did  mat 
as  to  time  and  place,  bu 
cident.  But  it  makes  no  diffei 
I  no  difference  what  we  atatec 
law  there;  we  need  not  have 
nr  mind,  or  that  waa  not  in 
ight  before  tlie  Senate  at  tl 
t.  We  did  not  tell  the  Senate 
lace  specified.  We  did  nothi 
hes;  we  made  no  waiver  of  oi 
B  did  not  mention  it  and  did 
ument,  bring  forth  what  we  ( 
not  have  the  relief  and  the  re 
manager  takes  the  further  posi 
nite  enough  ;  that  that  has  bi 
d  that  why  the  articles  were  1 
as  because  there  waa  no  time 
ind  that  when  that  deficienc 
st  as  good  ad  the  other  articl 
argument,  that  by  putting  in  ti 
todas  the  other  articles,  but  hi 
;t  bad  articles  does  that  mat 

issue  with  the  learned  manaj 
decided  that  those  other  artit 
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I  mean  that  they  were  sufficient  and  definite  enough, — ^because  that 
point  waa  never  raised.  The  demurrer  to  the  first  sixteen  articles  was 
simply  that  they  did  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  an  impeach- 
able offense,  that  they  did  not  contain  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  corrupt  conduct  in  office.  And  we  did  not 
see  fit  to  interpose  to  those  articles  any  objection  that  they  were  indefin- 
ite and  uncertain.  We  do  not  now.  ^  I  say  we  had  a  right  to  do  00  at 
that  time,  and  we  have  a  right  now  just  as  well  to  object  to  the  other 
articles  on  account  of  their  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  ;  but  we  do 
not  desire  to  do  it. 

We  do  not  desire  to  try  this  case  upon  technicalities  where  we  C5an 
help  ourselves  out  by  searching  the  evidence  and  finding  out  what  the 
proper  occasions  are;  but  the  Senate  never  decided  upon  that  question. 
They  did  not  do  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  point  was  never  be- 
fore the  Senate.  We  did  not  raise  it  before  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
the  Senate  could  not  decide  it;  all  that  the  Senate  decided,  by  overrul- 
ing the  demurrer,  was  that  the  fact  stated  in  those  articles — drunken- 
ness upon  the  bench— was  an  impeachable  crime  and  misdemeanor; 
that  was  all  that  the  Senate  decided  by  pverruling  that  demurrer.  The 
counsel  ridicules  the  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  anything 
more  than  times  and  places.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  to  know,  be- 
fore we  are  required  to  answer  here  before  the  bar  of  this  Senate,  wheth- 
er we  are  charged  with  being  intoxicated  under  this  article  seventeen,  at 
a  special  or  general  term  of  court,  and  what  case  was  before  us  at  that 
time.  Now,  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  (and  I  do  it  in  all  candor)  whether 
that  is  not  the  only  way  under  the  law  that  I  read  to  you  yesterday, 
(and  which  is  conceded  by  the  managers  to  be  good  law  to-day)  whether 
that  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  we  could  be  informed  on  what  time. 
or  under  what  circumstances,  we  are  charged  to  have  been  intoxicated 
on  the  bench.  I  submit  whether  there  is  any  other  way  by  which  it 
could  be  done.  If  it  is  stated  one  day  and  proved  anoth^'  day,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  do, — if  it  is  granted  that  time  and  place  are  both  imma^ 
terial,  how  are  we  to  find  out  at  what  time  or  at  what  particular  occa- 
sions, we  were  guilty  of  the  offense  alleged  ?  They  have  not  given  ub 
the  occasion,  as  I  said  before,  if  they  had  done  so  we  could  find  out  from 
the  records,  what  attorneys  and  what  parties  were  there,  and  we  conld 
prepare  for  our  defense. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  fact,  that  you 
will  find  hardly  an  impeachment  trial  in  the  United  States,  unless  you 
find  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  up  to  the  minutest  details  set  forth 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  I  refer  you  simply  to  the  Pag^  im- 
peachment case.  Ix)ok  at  what  minuteness  the  facts  were  lueaded 
there.  They  went  farther  than  pleadings  were  ever  requirea  to  go. 
They  not  only  pleaded  the  facts  but  the  evidence.  And  the  Senators 
that  were  members  of  that  court  will  bear  me  out  in  my  assertion,  and 
the  fact  is,  that  in  that  case,  as  I  said  before,  they  pleaded  like  lawyers; 
they  pleaded  after  precedents  which  have  been  laid  down  in  impeach- 
ment trials  all  through  the  United  States.  They  gave  the  minutest 
details,  so  that  there  should  be  the  fullest  information  to  the  respond- 
ent as  to  what  was  charged  against  him ;  and  I  desire  to  call  your  attri- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  titles  of  cases  being  given  to  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Hubbel  in  Wisconsin,  which  t(K)k  place  in 
1863.  I  will  read  one  or  two  of  the  charges  to  show  you  how  the  man- 
agers pleaded  in  that  case.    And  I  wiU  here  take  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
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3  in  that  case  had,  as  counsel,  the  most  oelebrat«d 
a  has  ever  produced — the  late  Chief  Justice  Ryan, 
A  he  was  about  when  he  was  drawing  legal  papers; 
,t  be  was  doing  when  he  was  drawing  a  legal  docu- 
iw  what  he  was  doing  when  he  was  drawing  an 
it.  And  how  does  he  chaise  ?  Take  charge  eight, 
'  are  all  alike.)  It  is  drawn  with  specincations 
cifications  give  what?  Times  and  places?  Notat 
very  cases  that  were  tried  and  the  title  of  those 
desired  the  managers  to  do  in  this  case,  and  what 
Id  have  done  if  they  had  thought  of  it,  or  if  it  had 
m  by  some  criminal  lawyer. 

case.  You  may  turn  to  the  Chaae  trial,  the  Peck 
nson  trial,  and  you  will  find  the  particular  circum- 
only  all  the  dates  and  places  set  forth,  but  the  par- 
and  occasions  pictured  with  almost  painful  accu- 
}u,  as  I  said  before,  to  cha^e  eight  in  Judge  Hub- 
ial  on  page  15  of  the  proceedings: 

Hubhell,  HO  being  ju(l|K  of  the  lecond  Judicial  circuit  hu 
uid  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  females  U>  sub- 
auclied  by  him,  contrary  In  public   deceacy,   and   to   the 
scandal  of  the  administraliou  of  justice, 
the  case  of  Hrs.  Howe,  set  forth  in  the  eecond  speciflcs- 


t  second  specification  and  see  how  they  pleaded 

la  depending  in  the  circuit  court 
-      -•     crime   of   )      " 


lerjury,  he, 
is  duty  and 


ad,  contrnry  to  public  decency,  and  against  his  duty  a 
e,  a  private  and  indecent   interview  with  the  wife   of  the 
mught  by  her  to  solicit,  and  wherein  she  did  aolicit  him, 
iband,  in  the  matter  of   said   indictment;  and   did  t  '' 


ler  on  charge  eight.     Let  us  read  the  third  specifi- 


»\  be,  the  said  Levi  Hubbell.  Judee  as  aforesaid,  knowing 
],  the  wife  of  one  Willinm  W.  Wymnn,  whs  living  apart 
and  was  desirous  of  obtnining  a  divorce  from  liiin,  bad. 
cy,  and  bis  duty  and  obligations  as  a  judge,  a  private  and 
ner,  and  in  such  interview  did  counsel  and  advise  with 
iivurce;  nnd  that  he,  Ibe  said  Levi  Hutibell,  did  after- 
illiam  W  Wyman,  who  was  atsn  solicitous  Id  obtain  a  di- 
,  to  exhibit  affidavits  to  him  in  support  of  such  divorce, 
B  the  said  William  W.  Wymsn,  that  such  afUdavits  did  not 
ivorce,  but  that  be,  the  said  William  W.  Wyman.  could 
innitting  his  »aid  wife  to  obtain  such  divorce;  to  which 
1  aasenled,  informing  him,  the  naid  Levi  Hubbell,  that  fan, 
'man  would  suffer  bis  wife  tu  obtain  Bunh  divorce;  and 
aid  Levi  Hubbell,  well  hnowing  such  collusion  between 
rroan  and  his  said  wife,  did,  as  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
illusion  and  favor,  and  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  knd 
«and  against  his  duty  and  obligations  make  adecree  of  the 
rOTce  against  the  said  William  W.  Wyman,  In  favor  of  hia 
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You  will  observe  that  the  charges  and  specifications  in  this  im[ 
ment  gave  the  title  of  every  case  in  which  it  was  claimed  there  was 
indecency  or  improper  act  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent.    Now,  I 
if  that  was  a  good  rule  to  adopt  in  that  case,  it  would  be  a  good  one 
apply  in  the  case  at  bar,  and  the  learned  Managers  should  have  gone 
work  and  drawn  up  these  specifications  in  the  way  that  Chief  Ji 
Ryan  did, — ^they  should  have  given  the  title  of  every  case,  and  in 
court  it  was  tried,  thus  calling  attention  to  the  occasion  and  the 
lar  circumstances  surrounding  it.    You  will  notice  that  the  framer  of 
impeachment  in  the  Hubbell  case  did  not  give  the  dates, — and  for  a 
reason  :  the  courts  have  held  that  what  was  immaterial  to  prove  is  ii 
material  to  allege. 

Now,  I  say  that  is  the  fact  with  every  impeachment  trial  in  the  U 
States.    And  you  never  saw  an  impeachment  trial  proceeded  with  U] 
the  theory  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  managers  here,  and  you 
never  seen  articles  of  impeachment  drawn  as  these  have  been. 

We  do  not  complain,  as  I  said  before,  as  to  the  sixteen  articles, 
are  willing  to  be  heard  upon  them.     We  want  no  technicalities  asj 
those,  because  we  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  facts  and  prepare 
defense  under  them.    We  want  no  technical  defense  interposed  to 
We  have  not  objected  to  the  introduction  of  any  testimony  under  th< 
although  we  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  I  think  a  right  to  have 
stricken  out,  for  the  reason  thev  were  indefinite  and  uncertain. 

But  we  do  claim  that  we  have  a  right  to  assert  our  constituti^ 
rights,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  agaii 
us  when  it  is  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  us,  as  has  been  done 
these  specifications.  We  are  willing  to  answer  to  all  that  the  House  | 
Representatives  have  brought  forward  against  us;  we  are  anxious 
answer  to  it,  and  vindicate  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  care  to  answer 
specifications  that  are  brought  forth  by  a  "smelling  committee;" 
are  brought  forth  upon  hearsay  testimony.  We  have  too  much  to  da| 
come  here  to  answer  everv  newspaper  rumor,  or  every  rumor  that  eve 
saloon  in  the  district  of  the  respondent  here  produces.  We  are  not  hi 
to  answer  that,  we  do  not  want  to  answer  that,  and  we  ask  the  Senatel 
relieve  us  from  answering  that.  But  where  the  House  of  Represenj 
tives,  under  evidence  solemnly  taken  before  them,  have  charged  us 
certain  oflences,  have  charged  us  with  intoxication,  on  certain  occasi4 
we  are  anxious  and  desirous  to  answer  to  the  charge,  and  show  that  il 
false;  and  we  certainly  ought  not  to  be  required  to  answer  to  anytl  " 
more. 

I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  posil 
taken  by  the  counsel  that  we  have  no  rights  in  this  matter  at  all, 
we  have  no  right  to  make  this  objection  or  motion;  that  we  have 
guilty  of  laches  in  not  presenting  it  before,  when  it  has  been  shown 
the  very  proceedings  that  he  read  before  you  that  at  the  very  time 
order  was  made  by  the  Senate  we  reserved  to  ourselves  all  right  to 
ject  to  the  filing  of  any  specifications  at  all,  or  to  the  consideratioi 
them.     We  reserved  that  right  on  the  memorable  night  when   you 
cided  that  the  demurrer  should  be  overruled.     We  reserved  that 
then,  and  we  took  ojcasion  to  bring  it  forward  to  your  notice,  and 
noti^  of  the  managers,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  after  we  ap]^ 
here  again.    The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  file  our  answer,  in  wl 
those  objections  to  those  specifications  were  solemnly  declared.     I  d< 
know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  controvert  the  statement  of  the 
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.  had  no  right  to  come  in  here  and  answer;  that 
litted  his  fault.     I  don't  think  it  was  worthy  of 

0  make  such  a  statement,  especially  as  it  may 
laymen  of  this  court,  who  do  not  underetand, 
as  the  lawyers  do,  the  legal  fiction  that  is  con- 

m  times  it  was  a  fact  that  when  a  demurrer  was 
prosecution  that  it  was  taken  to  admit  the  facts, 
he  purposes  of  the  demurrer  to-day.  It  is  true 
f  a  man  interposed  a  demurrer  to  that  indict- 
t  demurrer,  that  the  court  did  not  allow  him 
t  guilty,  and  judged  him  guilty  ;  but  that  is  far 
time  we  are  in  now.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
ed  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  managers  would 
Lteenth  century  to  find  precedents  to  bring  before 
mind.  I  think  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  on  the 
to  do.  We  all  know,  and  all  of  you,  gentlemen, 
ow,  I  apprehend,  that  under  our  statute  in  every 
iterpose,  first,  a  motion  to  quash  the  indictment, 

1  quash  is  overruled  you  may  interpose  a  demur- 
led  you  may  introduce  the  plea  and  go  to  trial ; 
fou  have  said  that  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the 
,  and  that  it  was  no  mercy  to  this  respondent  to 
1  answer.  It  was  something  that  he  did  not  ask. 
ight.  He  had  it  under  the  statutes,  and  under 
it  three  centuries.  He  had  that  right  and  you 
if  it,  and  it  was  no  mercy  for  him  to  be  allowed 

He  had  reserved  the  privilege  expressly  by  hia 
e  practice  not  only  in  criminal  trials,  but  in  all 
3n  record,  as  you  will  find  when  an  answer  has 

answer  such  as  ours  was,  the  last  pleadings  we 

e  practice,  as  you  will  find,  in  the  United  States 
trials,  every  one  of  them,  for  the  president  of  the 
;he  respondent  whether  the  answer  filed  is  his 
d  stand  and  be  tried  upon  in  the  case ; — his  final 
ted  that  he  hasa  right  to  interpose  several;  that 
his  plea. 

introduced  before  you  by  the  managers  for  no 
ejudice  your  minds.  Although  you  feel  in  your 
at  our  position  is  correct,  and  that  the  managers 
ch  specifications  as  they  were  required  by  you 
ited  us  to  be  informed  of  the  offenses  charged 
have  not  specified  the  particulars  or  obeyed 
that  to  overwhelm  you,  to  take  away  that  con- 
tempt to  show  to  you  now  that  we  have  no  right 
hat  we  have  no  right  to  answer,  and  that  we 
1.  I  think  the  mercies  we  have  had  so  far  have 
1 ;  I  don't  remember  anything  that  we  have 
lave  received  ;  so  I  don't  think  it  can  be  said 
helmed  bv  the  mercy  of  this  court. 
I  the  authority  that  I  read  yesterday  upon  the 
had  no  right  to  authorize  the  managers  to  file 
ust  be  the  House  that  must  adopt  and  file  new 
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Bpecifications  or  new  articles,  and  the  learned  managers  say  that  fl| 
reason  why  the  bar  committee  was  refused  permission  to  furnish  nil 
Bpecifications  was  because  the  constitution  provided  that  a  copy  of  ^ 
specifications  should  be  served,  and  it  had  not  been  served. 

Now,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  without  sending  for 
book  now,  for  it  is  in  an  adjacent  room,  to  the  fact,  and  I  have  alr^y 
ed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it,  that  a  copy  of  these  additional's^ 
ifications  and  charges  had  been  served  upon  the  respondent  six  mom 
prior  to  the  trial;  that  it  had  been  served  at  the  time  when  they 
settling  the  issues  before  the  judiciary  committee.     I  think  the  S 
remembers  it,  without  my  sending  for  the  book  and  again  reading. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  was  not  the  complaint  that  was  prefeird 
to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Arct ANDER.  No,  sir ;  the  point  in  that  case  was  that  certain  c 
(you  may  call  it  a  complaint,  or  whatever  you  please,) — certain  c 
accompanied  by  affidavit8,had  been  forwarded  to  the  Governor  as  it  al 
was  in  those  cases.  The  Governor  does  not  act  on  his  own  motion, 
will  find  charges  and  specifications  in  every  one  of  these  cases,  the  M 
case,  the  Smith  case,  and  the  Prindle  case.  The  charges  are  pref< 
by  some  bar  committee,  or  some  individuals  who  prosecute,  to  the 
ernor,  and  the  Governor  sends  them  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  tb4 
orders  them  to  be  served  by  the  judiciary  committee  on  the  respondeof 
and  the  respondent  appears  before  the  judiciary  committee,  tnat  is^ 
prosecute,  and  the  issues  are  settled.  Thus  we  appeared  the  other  da| 
when  our  answer  was  filed.  Now,  at  that  time,  before  the  meeting  | 
the  judiciary  committee,  they  served  the  charges  upon  him,  and  the  $i 
ditional  specifications,  at  the  same  time  that  they  served  the  otU 
charges;  and  the  reason  why  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  those,  ad 
said  they  were  improper,  was  because  the  [charges  must  emanate  ftat 
the  Governor;  that  it  made  no  difierence  who  in  the  first  instance  did 
the  original  charges,  whether  the  bar  association  or  ;not,  they  must  d 
ceive  the  Governor's  sanction  before  they  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  S^ 
ate.  And  that  is  our  position  here,  if  the  same  parties  who  presents 
the  additional  charges  presented  the  first  ones  to  the  Governor,— just  I 
the  managers  here  presented  these  articles  of  impeachment  to  the  Hooi 
of  Representatives,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  those  aiH 
cles,  just  as  the  Governor  in  that  case  adopted  and  confirmed  the  chami 
and  recommended  the  Senate  to  investigate  them.  In  that  case  tli 
Senate  said  these  additional  charges  have  never  come  from  the  Govenui 
It  makes  no  difference  by  whom  they  were  drawn;  if  they  were  dran 
by  the  same  committee  and  the  others  were  drawn  by  the  commits 
who  drew  the  first  ones,  it  is  the  approval  and  adoption  by  the  Governs 
that  gives  jurisdiction.  And  so  here,  I  say,  it  is  the  adoption  and  ^ 
proval  by  the  House  that  gives  you  jurisdiction  over  an  article,  and  ^ 
makes  no  difference  that  the  men  who  drafted  those  articles  and  preeoi 
ed  them  to  the  House,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  men  who  drafted  tl 
specifications.  It  makes  no  difference.  I  claim  that  it  is  a  completd 
analogous  case,  and  a  case  which  was  not  called  to  the  attention  of  tl 
Senate  in  the  Page  case,  because  the  counsel  at  that  time,  had  not  foon 
the  authority  for  use  before  the  Senate.  In  fact  the  counsel  at  th( 
time  had  no  authority  whatsoever.  I  say,  therefore,  that  may  be  an  e3 
cuse  for  the  ruling  in  the  Page  case,  as  it  was,  that  specifications  con] 
he  received  and  fued  by  the  managers  without  submitting  them  to  tl 
House.    It  is  going  probably  upon  the  thooryi  that  no  authoii^  111 
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)uld  not  be  done;  uponthe  theory  thj 
it  waa  probably  because  the  mattir  ha 
ione'in  the  future.  Butthisisofcoun 
.t  the  aftthority  of  the  House,  the  prt 
call  it,  cannot  be  delegated  to  any  oi 
jncemed,  I  don't  care  whether  the; 
jn't  care  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go 
!  made  in  regard  to  their  power  to  g 
i  additional  articles  or  specification 
bat  if  those  specifications  are  good, — 
en  they  are  new  articles.  If  they  i 
effect  with  the  other  sixteen  article* 
of  the  same  kind  and  nature  exacl 
;  the  House  never  had  anything  to  d 
d  even  admitted  that  before  you, — t 
t  new  articles  instead  of  one.  If 
L  yet  say  it  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  be 

lay,  whether  they  have  the  right  t 
not  what  you  ordered  them  to  pro< 
us  to  he  informed  in  accordance  wit! 
lature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  8 
to  do.  They  inform  us  of  nothing. 
ilur  upon  them  to  say  that  this  has 
iding  us.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
has,  but  it  looks  to  me  very  suspicii 
t  very  suspicious  that  the  counsel  sh 
hese  specifications  were  drawn,  and  i 
tell  us  that  they  did  not  know  as  to 
that  they  knew  that  some  of  the  tin 
ifications  were  wrong.  If  thev  kn 
put  them  in  ?  If  they  knew  it  four  d 
lore  about  it  than  they  knew  before  ? 
nislead  or  not  does  not  make  much 
I  an  admission  on  their  part  that  th 
barges  made  there,  but  may  show 
s  to  show  that  my  argument  all  thi 
basis;  namely,  that  we  have  not,  i 
jid  cannot  be  sufficiently  informed, 
information  to  prepare  our  proper  d 
Cushing  to  show  tnat  it  was  neceast 
Dt,  should  contain  enough  to  enable 
jfense.  Now,  we  know  no  more 
lore, — than  we  did  before.  We  ki 
d  'receive  no  evidence  under  arti 
y  stood,  that  we  were  charged  wil 
gs;  we  know  now  that  we  are  chai 
do  not  know  which  ones  they  an 
for  the  specifications  given  to  us  ai 
are,  therefore,  no  specifications  at  al 
for  the  attention  they  have  given  me 
more  lengthy  than  I  ought  to  have 
unsel  yesterday  who  thought  that  I  wi 
of  law  to  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
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of  time  and  place  in  both  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  did  not  Hnen 
call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  admitted  it,  and  thus  have  saved  me 
an  hour's  time.  If  he  had  admitted  that,  that  much  time  would  have  becia 
saved.  Possibly  I  may  have,  unnecessarily,  reiterated  statements  in 
this  matter  that  could  just  as  well  have  been  avoided  ;  but  the  Senate 
well  know  that  we  have  not  had  the  time  to  prepare  for  this  matter  as 
we  should  desire.  If  we  had  had  it  we  prooably  could  have  avoided 
much  of  the  delay.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
minds  of  senators  upon  this  motion  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  present 
it  in  the  manner  it  should  have  been. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Before  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Arctander,  allow  me  to 
ask  you  a  question:  Suppose  a  man  was  indicted  for  being  a  commoii 
vender  of /intoxicating  liquors,  or  for  conspiracy,  could  not  a  court,  al- 
though only  one  day  was  mentioned  in  either  indictment,  order  a  bill  of 
particulars  as  to  time  to  be  furnished,  without  going  back  and  having  a 
new  indictment  drawn  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think.  Senator,  if  that  question  is  asked  me,  thai 
you  will  find  no  case  of  a  common  vender  of  liquors  in  which  a  bill  of 
particulars  has  been  asked  for  or  furnished  ;  my  researches,  at  least,-— <rf 
course  I  have  not  made  any  on  that  point,  particularly,  but  as  far  as  my 
general  reading  is  concerned  I  do  not  remember  of  any  case. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Then  let  me  read  you  a  few  lines  from  a  work  I  have 
in  hand,  and  then  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  it.  I  read  fix>m 
a  criminal  work,  "  Wharton's  Criminal  Law:  " 

Whenever  the  indictment  is  so  general  in  which  a  bill  of  particulars  has  been 
asked  for  as  to  give  the  defendant  inadequate  notice  of  the  charge  he  is  expected, 
to  meet,  the  court,  on  his  application  will  require  the  prosecution  to  furnish  him 
with  a  bill  of  particulars  of  the  evidence  intended  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  indict- 
ments may  be  thus  general  and  ret  in  entire  conformity  with  precedents  has  beeo. 
heretofore  abundantly  shown.  It  is  allowable  to  indict  a  man  as  a  common  bar- 
rator or  as  a  common  seller  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  as  assaulting  a  person  un- 
known, or  as  conspiring  with  persons  unknown  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  prosecutor 
by  '*  divers  false  tokens  and  pretences,"  and  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  allega- 
tion of  time  material  so  that  the  defendant  is  obliged  to  meet  a  charge  of  an  of- 
fense apparently  undesignated,  committed  at  a  time  which  is  not  desi^* 
nated  at  all ;  hence,  has  arisen  the  practice  of  requiring,  in  such  cases, 
bills  of  particulars ;  and  the  adoption  of  such  bills,  instead  of  the  ex- 
acting of  increased  particularity  in  indictments,  is  productive  of  several  advan- 
tages. It  prevents  much  cumbrous  special  pleading  and  consequent  failure  of 
justice  as  no  demurrer  lies  to  bills  of  particulars,  and  it  gives  the  defendant  in 
plain  unartiflcial  language,  notice  of  the  charge  he  has  to  meet. 

Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find  by  reference  of  the 
foot  notes  there,  that  that  is  a  Massachusetts  case,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck.  No,  sir.  It  is  laid  down  in  all  the  criminaL 
books. 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  but  the  citation  ? 

Senator  Buck.  No,  it  does  not;  it  cites  Roscoe's  Criminal  Evidenoe, 
and  a  large  number  of  authorities. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  will  say  in  answer  to  that,  that  my  understanding  ; 
is  that,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  common  vendor  of  liquors,   the  \ 
courts  have  held  that  it  is  proper  to  indict  him  for,  and  he  can  only  be  i 
indicted  for  being  a  common  vendor  of  liquors  between  certain  tinieB: 
that  that  was  following  the  particular  statute  which  made  it  unlawful 
to  be  a  common  vendor  of  liquors,  and  that  it  w$^  said  he  needs  uo  mxm 
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if  it  alleged  when  the  offense  was  committed,  and 
the  defendant  knowa  whether  or  not  he  did  keep  a 
y  sell  lii^uor,  within  the  time  and  at  the  place.  It 
.  which  la  within  hia  own  knowledge.  I  appre- 
lenever  a  bill  of  particulars  ia  given,  under  such 
\\  a  case,  that  it  is  no  bill  of  particulars,  and  does 
lents  of  a  bill  of  particulars  to  all^e  that  he  sold 
place,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  thereto,  as 
■  own  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  the  State  agaiiifit 
'  the  person  to  whom  he  sold  it,  and  that  alleges 
lent  deiinitenesB  and  certainty.  If  that  had  been 
;  had  been  said  that  in  such  and  such  a  place,  during 
mch  a  caae, — for  instance,  the  case  of  Caster  against 
;d  at  one  of  these  times,  there  could  have  been  no 
plaint  upon  the  question  of  the  bill  of  particulars 
t  that  that  cannot  be  done  in  criminal  cases, — not 
ara  cannot  be  demanded  and  ordered  by  the  court, 
as  been  done.  I  think,  however,  it  has  never  gone 
;  aa  in  the  case  of  Tilton  against  Beecher,  and  in 
tier  than  giving  the  dates  and  places;  it  gave  the 
icular  occafiions  at  which  the  alleged  intercourse 
taken  place.  And,  so  far,  the  bill  of  particulars 
t  claim  that  the  courta  cannot  order  specificationB 
,ck  to  the  grand  jury,  but  I  claim  that  when  the 
given  to  the  House  by  the  constitution,  to  find  and 
impeachment — not  only  that,  but  where  the  con- 
ly  limited  that  power  to  the  House,  and  haa  aaid 
le  found  unless  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected 
in  it, — that  then  there  can  be  no  authority  given  to 
■rs,  and  that  the  Senate  have  not  the  right  to  change 
particular.     But,  be  that  aa  it  may,  and  I  take  it 

0  the  bill  of  particulars  applies  only  to  the  right  to 
not  obviate  the  main  objection  that  I  make  in  this 
deifications  which  thev  have  given  us  under  the 
or  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Senate  had  a  right 
rd  of  managers  had  a  right  to  make  them,  yet  that 
)  is  not  what  the  Senate  demanded.  The  Senate 
>na,  and  these  specifi cations  do  not  specify  at  all, 
.y  the  dat«  and  place,  both  of  which  are  imntate- 
lon  are  not  bound  by  what  they  allege  there. 

3uld  be  called  upon  in  a  criminal  case  to  furnish  a 
d  you  did  furnish  one  particular  of  the  conduct, 

1  that;  you  Would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  compel- 
)f  particulars  that  was  a  hill  of  particulars,  and  you 
,  and  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  show  anything 
particulars  specified;  and  I  think  the  Senators  will 
in  that  position,  that  that  ia  the  authority.     Be- 

■ge — the  seventeenth — the  defendant  ia  not  charged 
iduct;  he  is  not  charged  with  being  a  common 
nder  article  eighteen  to  which  we  have  not  objected, 
cle  which  the  Senate  found  it  was  not  neceaaary  to 
ler,  and  I  do  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
which,  in  any  court  of  justice,  a  bill  of  particulars 
and  in  which  that  bill  of  particulars  simply  fur- 
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nished  the  date  on  which  the  crime. was  done,  and  the  place  in  which  it 
was  done.  I  don't  think  vou  will  find  a  single  bill  of  particulaxB  in 
that  shape;  a  bill  of  particulars  is  intended  to  specify  facts,  and  to  give 
us  the  occasion  with  definiteness  and  certainty,  so  that  we  can  be 
bound  by  it. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  now  closed,  and  I 
move  that  the  court  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Powers.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  to  go  into  secret  session  was  carried. 

PROCEEDINGS   IN  SECRET  SESSION. 

Senator  Powers.  I  beg  leave,  Mr.  President,  to  submit  the  following 
resolution: 

The  President.  The  Glerk  will  read  the  resolution  submitted  by 
Senator  Powers. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  while  we  see  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  fpr  reversioff  our 
former  article  when,  pn  the  16th  ultimo,  on  articles  seventeen  a  3d  twenty  of 
this  impeachment,  or  striking  out  arbitrarily  any  one  of  the  articles  submitted  to 
our  respectful  consideration  by  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives,  and  refus- 
ing to  receive  evidence  thereon,  we,  nevertheless,  reiterate  pur  positive  conviction 
that  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  respondent  to  receive  any  testimony  on 
such  charges,  except  in  cases  where  distinct  specifications  giving  the  exact  day  and 
date  have  already  been  furnished  to  the  said  respondent,  as  directed  by  said  bodvyand 
we  shall,  as  heretofore  indicated,  reject  all  such  testimony  if  submitted,  as  being 
irrelevant,  and  prevent  its  going  upon  the  record. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  time  taken  up  in  discussing  that  question  unnecessarily, 
unless  it  has  been  done  with  a  view  of  leading  us  to  reverse  the  action 
which  we  took  upon  the  matter  on  the  16th  of  December.  I,  for  one, 
have  heard  no  argument  which  should  lead  me  to  go  back  upon  the  de- 
cision that  we  came  to  at  that  time,  with  reference  to  the  impeachability 
of  articles  seventeen  and  twenty.  To  reduce  three  or.  four  hours  argu- 
ments to  a  single  point,  the  main  objection  that  is  raised  now  is  that  al* 
though  we  required  the  managers  to  make  their  articles  specific  as  to  day 
and  date,  that  the  law  does  not  require  them  to  be  thus  specific,  and  that 
they  can  submit  evidence  here,  ana  we  shall  becompeUea,  under  tbelaw 
and  precedents,  to  receive  that  evidence. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  rule  in  that  matter  ourselves,  and  I  . 
am  prepared  to  carry  out  scrupulously  and  religiously  the  decision  that  ^ 
we  came  to  a  month  ago,  to  receive  no  evidence  with  reference  to  the  * 
general  charge  of  drunkenness,  unless  the  proper  time  and  occasion  have 
been  furnished.  My  motion,  I  think,  sustains  the  position  that  I  took 
before,  and  reiterates  the  point  that  we  will  receive  no  evidence  here. 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is  contained  in  article  eighteen. 

Senator  Powers.     What  is  that,  sir  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  is  in 
article  eighteen. 

Senator  Powers.  The  other  is  substantially  the  same.  It  charges 
that  from  a  certain  day  in  one  year  until  a  certain  day  or  time  in  another 
year  that  the  respondent  was  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness  in  divers 
places  and  at  divers  times,  so  that  it  amounts  to  habitual  drunkenness.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
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resident.  I  move  the  following  resolution. 
The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolution  offered  by 


i  in  substance  what  was  intended  to  be  accom- 
of  the  Senator  from  Fillmore. 

That  is  what  you  intended,  Senator  Pow- 

not  understand  the  question. 

Your  resolution  contemplates  the  same  thing 
le  resolution  of  Senator  Hinds. 
end  to  be  attained  is  the  same.  I  would  like 
e  suggestive  of  what  we  mean,  however,  than 
mine  with  that  object  in  %-iew.  It  goes  on  to 
at  although,  as  be  claims,  law  and  precedent 
when  they  specify  a  certain  time  and  occasion 
and  place,  that  we  have  already  decided,  and 
receive  such  evidence  as  being  admissible,  and 
prefer  the  resolution  that  I  made  on  that  ac- 
de  more  suggestive  of  our  feeling,  than  sim- 
ction. 

I  did  not  understand  that  the  resolution  of 
lOre  was  seconded,  or  that  the  resolution  of  the 

iconded  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 

solution  of  the  Senator  from  Scott  is  seconded 

r  from  Fillmore  is  not.     The  question  will  be 

3nator  from  Scott. 

N.     I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 

itor  Hinds. 

)port  of  the  order  that  is  now  under  considera- 

the  reasons  why  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
opoeed  order.  The  first  articles  of  impeach- 
)e  intoxication  while  in  the  performance  of 
I  substance,  briefly,  the  charge  of  the  first  sev- 

sixteen  articles  state  the  time  and  place  of  the 
performance  of  his  official  functions.  Each  one 
y  one  occasion  of  such  intoxication.  The  sev- 
t  at  other  times  and  places,  aside  from  those 
'.,  he  was  also  intoxicated  while  in  the  perform- 
ns,  hut  it  gives  neither  time  nor  place.  Now, 
id,  during  the  disuussion  which  we  have  heard, 
'  the  sixteen  articles,  and  I  am  still  satisfied  in 
tion  of  the  Senate  was  correct.  Still,  I  preferred 
ferted  now,  that  each  one  of  those  sixteen  arti- 
ified  the  occasion  that  called   for  his  official 

intoxication;  that  is,  I  would  have  preferred 
cularly  specified  the  place,  or  the  cause,  or  the 

he  undertook  to  perform  while  in  that  state  of 
lelieve  that  it  is  a  necessary  requisite  of  an 
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• 

nished  the  date  on  which  the  crime. was  done,  and  the  place  in  which  it 
was  done.  I  don't  think  vou  will  find  a  single  bill  of  particularB  in 
that  shape;  a  bill  of  particulars  is  intended  to  specify  facts,  and  to  give 
us  the  occasion  with  definiteness  and  certainty,  so  that  we  can  be 
bound  by  it. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  now  closed,  and  I 
move  that  the  court  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Powers.    I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  to  go  into  secret  session  was  carried. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  SECRET  SESSION. 

Senator  Pow^ers.  I  beg  leave,  Mr.  President,  to  submit  the  following 
resolution: 

The  President.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolution  submitted  by 
Senator  Powers. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  while  we  see  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  reversing  our 
former  article  when,  on  the  16th  ultimo,  on  articles  seventeen  aad  twenty  of 
this  impeachment,  or  striking  out  arbitrarily  any  one  of  the  articles  submitted  to 
our  respectful  consideration  by  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives,  and  refus- 
ing to  receive  evidence  thereon,  we,  nevertheless,  reiterate  our  positive  conviction 
that  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  respondent  to  receive  any  testimony  on 
such  charges,  except  in  cases  where  distinct  specifications  giving  the  exact  day  and 
date  have  already  been  furnished  to  the  said  respondent,  as  directed  by  said  bod[j,aod 
we  shall,  as  heretofore  indicated,  reject  all  such  testimony  if  submitted,  as  being 
irrelevant,  and  prevent  its  going  upon  the  record. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  time  taken  up  in  discussing  that  question  unnecessarily, 
unless  it  has  been  done  with  a  view  of  leading  us  to  reverse  the  action 
which  we  took  upon  the  matter  on  the  16th  of  December.  I,  for  one, 
have  heard  no  argument  which  should  lead  me  to  go  back  upon  the  de- 
cision that  we  came  to  at  that  time,  with  reference  to  the  impeachability 
of  articles  seventeen  and  twenty.  To  reduce  three  or.  four  nours  argu- 
ments to  a  single  point,  the  main  objection  that  is  raised  now  is  that  al- 
though we  lequired  the  managers  to  make  their  articles  specific  as  to  day 
and  date,  that  the  law  does  not  reauire  them  to  be  thus  specific,  and  that 
they  can  submit  evidence  here,  ana  we  shall  be  compelled,  under  the  law 
and  precedents,  to  receive  that  evidence. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  rule  in  that  matter  ourselves,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  carry  out  scrupulously  and  religiously  the  decision  that 
we  came  to  a  month  ago,  to  receive  no  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
general  charge  of  drunkenness,  unless  the  proper  time  and  occasion  have 
been  furnished.  My  motion,  I  think,  sustains  the  position  that  I  took 
before,  and  reiterates  the  point  that  we  will  receive  no  evidence  here. 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is  contained  in  article  eighteen. 

Senator  Powers.    What  is  that,  sir  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  is  in 
article  eighteen. 

Senator  Powers.  The  other  is  substantially  the  same.  It  charges 
that  from  a  certain  day  in  one  year  until  a  certain  day  or  time  in  another 
y«ar  that  the  respondent  was  guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness  in  divere 
places  and  at  divers  times,  so  that  it  amounts  to  habitual  drunkenness.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
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r.  President,  I  move  the  following  resolution. 

tern.    The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolution  offered  by 


lis  is  in  aubstance  what  was  intended  to  be  acoom- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Fillmore. 
tern.    That  is  what  you  intended,  Senator  Pow- 

[  do  not  understand  the  question. 

tem.    Your  resolution  contemplates  the  same  thii^ 

by  the  resolution  of  Senator  Hinds. 

The  end  to  be  attained  is  the  same.     I  would  like 

more  su|j;estive  of  what  we  mean,  however,  than 

ded  mine  with  that  object  in  view.     It  goes  on  to 

t  that  although,  as  he  elaims,  law  and  precedent 

lem,  when   they  specify  a  certain  time  and  occasion 

ime  and  place,  that  we  have  already  decided,  and 

not  receive  sucK  evidence  as  being  admissible,  and 

ild  prefer  the  resolution  that  I  made  on  that  ac- 

i  little  more  suggestive  of  our  feeling,  than  sim- 

objection. 

tem.    I  did  not  understand  that  the  resolution  of 

Hllmore  was  seconded,  or  that  the  resolution  of  the 

iS. 

I  seconded  the   resolution  of  the   Senator  from 

de  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Scott  is  seconded 
nator  from  Fillmore  is  not.  The  question  will  be 
iie  Senator  from  Scott. 

rLLAN.  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Senator  Hinds. 

1  support  of  the  order  that  is  now  under  considera- 
itate  the  reasons  why  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
,e  proposed  order.  The  first  articles  of  impeach- 
to  be  intoxication  while  in  the  performance  of 
is  in  substance,  briefly,  the  charge  of  the  first  sev- 
first  sixteen  articles  state  the  time  and  place  of  the 
the  performance  of  his  oflicial  functions.  Each  one 
!  only  one  occasion  of  such  intoxication.  The  sev- 
:  that  at  other  times  and  places,  aside  from  those 
iified,  he  was  also  intoxicated  while  in  the  perform- 
ictions,  but  it  gives  neither  time  nor  place.  Now, 
in  said,  durii^  the  discussion  which  we  have  heard, 
id  to  the  sixteen  articles,  and  I  am  still  satisfied  in 
le  action,  of  the  Senate  was  correct.  Still,  I  preferred 
1  preferred  now,  that  each  one  of  those  sixteen  arti- 
specified  the  occasion  that  called  for  his  oflicial 
Bged  intoxication;  that  is,  I  would  have  preferred 
particularly  specified  the  place,  or  the  cause,  or  the 
that  he  undertook  to  perform  while  in  that  state  of 
in't  believe  that  it  is  a  necessary  requisite  of  an 
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axticle  of  impeachment.  If  the  respondeat  had  been  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  public  crime,  as  the  article  of  impeachment;  if  he  had 
been  charged  with  having  wrongfully  performed  an  official  duty,  cpntnk 
ry  to  his  judgment,  and  in  violation  of  his  discretion 

The  President  jwo  tem.    As  a  crime? 

Senator  Hinds.  As  as  a  crime, — I  think  then  it  would  have  been  ue* 
oessary  to  have  alleged  all,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  the  alleged  crimes 
that  he  was  charged  with,  in  order  to  identify  them  from  any  other  of- 
fence, but  that  is  not  the  charge  made  in  either  one  of  those  seventeoij 
articles.  He  is  not,  in  either  one  of  the  seventeen  articles,  charged  witb 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  He  is  simply  charged  with  having  entered^ 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  while  intoxicated.  He  has  nol 
been  charged  with  having  wrongfully  decided  any  case  that  was  befoie 
him  in  that  state  of  intoxication.  If  it  had,  then  I  think  specifications^ 
showing  wherein  and  how  he  had  wrongfully  decided  the  matter,  woul4 
have  been  necessary;  but  he  is  simply  charged  with  having  been  intoxi^ 
cated  while  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  the  performance  of  an  offidalj 
duty.  Now  while  he  was  assuming  to  act  in  this  state  of  intoxication,.^ 
there  may  have  been  one  or  a  dozen  different  matters  that  were  pending-j 
before  him  during  that  time,  and  yet  there  would  not  have  been  a  dozeai 
different  offenses  committed.  It  is  simply  one  continuous  offense  004 
the  occasion  that  is  alleged,  though  he  may  have  had,  during  that  timd^ 
pending  before  him  a  great  number  and  variety  of  different  cases  or  dit  j 
lerent  matters;  but  there  is  but  one  offense,  namely,  intoxication  whila^ 
performing  his  official  duties.  Now,  if  this  is  correct,  and  the  holdii^^ 
of  the  Senate  correct  in  regard  to  the  sixteen  articles,  the  specificatioosj 
that  the  managers  have  served,  made  the  seventeenth  article  sufficients^ 
because  with  these  specifications,  it  gives  him  all  the  information  in  re*  \ 
gard  to  each  one  of  these  particular  acts  of  intoxication,  that  either  one^ 
of  the  sixteen  articles  give,  and  the  court  had  held  that  those  16  artidtt  \ 
were  sufficient.  1 

I  think  that  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  matter,  as  presented  to  the^i 
Senate,  so  far  as  article  seventeen  is  concerned.  If  we  were  to  go  beyond^ 
that,  and  consider  whether  the  House  of  Representatives  may  delegal*> 
its  power  to  the  managers  to  bring  in  new  articles  of  impeachment^  I.; 
certainly  would  very  seriously  doubt,  and  I  should  not  be  satisfied  tnatij 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  delegate  its  power  of  impeachment  tq^ 
its  managers.  That  is  an  act  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  ft| 
majority  of  its  members,  must  perform  itself  or  not  at  all.  I  do  nofejj 
however,  understand  that  these  specifications,  under  articles  seventee4]| 
and  twenty,  are,  in  either  case,  an  article  of  impeachment.  It  does  nob 
change  one  solitary  fact  that  article  seventeen  alleges.  It  does  not  addqj 
to  article  seventeen  a  single  new  proposition;  it  merely  idtotifies  moM 
particularly  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  the  act  of  intoxication^^ 
while  performing  official  duties,  took  place.  That  is  the  way  I  vieVtj 
it. 

The  President  pro  tem.    Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Senator  Hii 
before  you  sit  down.     Have  you  any  doijbt  as  to  the  power  of 
Senate  to  legally  instruct  the  managers  to  offer  specifications  under 
seventeenth  or  twentieth  articles  ? 

Senator  Hinds.     I  do  not ;  but  if  they  require  an  amended  ai 
I  should  doubt  it  very  seriously.     It  is  neither  a  new  article  nor 
amended  article.     It  merely  adds  an  explanation  to  it  for  the  infoi 
tion  of  the  respondent.    That  must  have  been  the  view  of  the 
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t,  becanBe  they  did  pass  upon  the  sixteenth  article 
same  phraseoWy,  identifying  the  impeachable  act 
h  the  17th  article,  with  merely  the  deficiency  of  the 
1  they  required  that  to  be  made  more  definite,  for  the 
ndent. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  Senator,  with  reference  to  the 
;  between  the  sixth  of  January  and  the  tenth? 
I  don't  think  it  requires  any  notice.  If  it'  were  po9- 
to  delegate  its  powers  to  its  managers  to  introduce 
peachment,  I  think  that  the  constitutional  right  of 
al  exists,  and  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  trial, 
,fter  he  had  been  aerved  with  the  articles  exhibited 
it  if  this  were  a  new  article,  or  if  it  were  amended  in 
90  as  to  make  it  a  new  article,  I  think  the  objection 
!r\'ice  would  have  been  valid.  But  it  looks  as  though 
lerely  specified  the  time  and  place,  and  nothing  more, 

specification  give  us.  The  only  new  light  that  it 
ticles  is  the  time  and  place  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
e  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  any  further 

that  the  Senate  required  i»  be  given  was  a  notice, 
efendant  might  be  in  possession  of  the  additional 
lie  specification  required,  before  the  sitting  of  the 

:k.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
le  Senate  ordered  the  other  day  that  the  Board  of 
jecifications  under  article  seventeen.  Now,  what  was 
rder  on  the  part  of  the  Senate?  What  was  the  pur- 
design?  What  did  the  Senate  undertake  to  do  ?  It 
1  of  furnishing  thcts  so  as  to  enable  this  respondent 
sfend  himself;  that  was  the  object.  It  was  in  the  in- 
dent. Now,  what  do  the  specifications  that  have  been 
they  furnish  him  with  facte  ? 

fo  fern.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question, 
xplain  what  I  want  to  get  at.  The  whole  labor  of 
to  show  that  the  specifications  were  no  specifications, 
id  it,  in  the  seventeenth  article  there  is  a  chaise  of 
eral  occasions,  and  these  specifications  were  brought 
it  what  time  and  places  he  was  drunk.  Do  you  con- 
itions  definite  ? 

:k.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  I  do  not  so  regard 
fv  and  rules  of  evidence.  They  charge  him  with 
rshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
;  they  should  come  here  and  show  that  he  was  drunk 
November,  1878, — supjjose  they  attempted  to  show 
my  would  be  admitted  here,  under  the  rules  of  evi- 
men  know  very  well.  But  do  you  not  see  that  by 
re  the  respondent  would  be  misled  in  enabling  Mm 
ta  that  would  aid  him  in  making  his  defense. 
<  prove,  and  ready  to  prove,  that  on  the  seventh  day 
he  was  not  in  New  Ulni  or  in  Lyon  county  at  all. 
iict.  Then  you  see  that  this  respondent  is  misled 
by  these  specifications.  What  I  complain  of  is  that 
do  not  do  what  the  Senate  ordered"  the  board  of 
rhey  ought  to  have  etatecl  the  clroumstaDces;  the 
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acts  and  the  particular  circumstances  when  this  respondent  was 
and  not  the  day,  because  if  you  come  here  to  prove  that  he  was  dnuds 
on  a  certain  occasion  and  they  cannot  prove  that,  and  you  permit 
board  of  managers  to  prove  it  on  some  other  day,  it  is  doing  a  great 
justice  to  the  respondent  here  and  I  don't  believe,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  ought  to  regard  these  specifications  as  a  compliance  with 
order. 

Senator  Miller.    Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  que8ti(m 
Do  you  consider  it  sufficient  that  the  respondent  should  say  in  his 
swer  that  he  is  going  to  prove  certain  things,  and  take  that  as  proof, 
are  you  going  to  find  out  whether  he  is  able  to  prove  it  ? 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     No;  it  is  very  well  understood  that  if  the 
of  managers  produce  a  witness  here  to  prove  that  the  respondent 
drunk  on  the  7th  day  of  .November,  in  Lyon  county,  and  the  witni 
swore  that  he  was  drunk  6n  the  9th  day,  it  would  answer  their  pu 
and  this  court  would  have  to  admit  the  evidence  here. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.    Further  than  that,  if  they  prove  that 
waj3  drunk  in  Nicollet  county  on  that  day,  that  would  answer  their  pai 
pose. 

Senator  C.  F.  BucK.^That  answers  their  purpose;  and  I  insist  t: 
the  specifications  are  not  sufficient  under  tne  order  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  board  of  managers  have  not  furnished  him  with  specificati 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  come  in  here  and  make  his  defense. 

Senator  Campbell.    I  would  like  to  have  the  resolution  offered  bf 
Senator  Hinds  read  again.     I  did  not  hear  it  distinctly. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  I  move  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  woid 
" overruled"  and  inserting  the  word  "sustained." 

Senator  Crooks.     I  second  the  motion. 

Senator  Rice.  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  piece  of  foot^ 
ishness  upon  the  part  of  this  Senate  to  take  up  time  in  hearing  testi*! 
mony  and  argument  upon  article  twenty.  It  does  not  charge  the  le* 
spondent  with  anything.  I  don't  think  that  any  senator  will  daim  th4 
it  charges  an  offense,  or  an  indictable  ofiense.  Article  nineteen  chaigiv 
him  with  consorting  with  harlots,  and  cohabiting  with  them.  Thatili 
clear  enough.  Article  twenty  simply  states  that  at  certain  places  in  sail 
State  he  conducted  himself  in  a  lewd  and  disgraceful  manner  'Hn  thii| 
that  he,  the  said  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  did  then  and  there  frequent  housesol 
ill-fame  and  consort  with  harlots,  whereby  he,  the  said  E.St.  Julien  Go9 
has  brought  himself  and  his  high  office  into  disrepute  to  the  manifest  inn 
jurv  of  the  morals  of  the  youth  and  good  citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesoli| 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  is  thereby  guilty 
of  misbeha\4or  in  office  and  of  misdemeanor  in  office."  That  is  all  d 
contains,  and  the  only  charge  that  it  contains.  Now  I  do  not  think  thil 
this  Senate  would  ever  convict  him  upon  an  article  of  that  kind,  and  ^ 
there  is  nothing  in  the  article  that  would  convict  him,  why  take  up  thtl 
time  of  the  Senate  in  this  manner,  in  hearing  argument  and  testimony  c 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  this  question  decided.  | 

The  President  pro  tern.  You  have  the  right  to  call  for  a  division.  I| 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one  matter.  I  see  that  tbCk 
reporter  is  taking  notes  of  all  that  is  being  said,  and  I  believe  by 
order  previously  passed^  that  d^b^^tei  @UQh  fs  this^  air^  qo^  to  b^ 
lished. 
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rhat  related  only  to  immaterial  matt«n,  to  matters 

the  merits. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  that 
ted  in  the  record. 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  I 
lenatur  here  is  ashamed,  or  has  any  reason  to  be 
ions,  and  it  is  the  right  of  any  Senator  voting  upon 

his  reasons  for  his  vote,  and  if  gentlemen  do  not 
■eported  a  request  to  that  effect  will  be  sufficient  to 

.     I  should  object  to  that,  most  emphatically.     I 
Senator  saying  anything  on  thin  question,  that  he 
:  to  have  go  upon  the  record. 
So  would  I. 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  discussion  that  we  had 
t  of  the  argument,  when  we  voted  upon  the  ques- 
e  demurrer.  I  never  saw  any  of  the  argument.  It 
ed  but  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  supposed,  when  we 
on,  that  the  proceedings  were  not  to  be  published  ; 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  indefinite  report  with  ref- 
red  in  secret  session,  not  even  the  vote  was  given  nor 
d,  nor  the  decision,  nor  anything  of  that  kind;  but 
latement  that  such  a  resohition  or  order  was  made, 
Dived  upon  the  Secretary  or  President  to  settle  what 
it  was  all  that  appeared  with  reference  to  what  oc- 
3  took  up  the  original  demurrer  to  the  articles  of 

0  tern.  What  necessity  is  there  of  a  secret  session  if 
id  here  is  to  be  reported  for  publication. 

The  idea  of  a  secret  session  necessarily  carries  with  it 
B  to  the  discussion  that  is  had :  if  that  were  not  true, 
of  these  matters  pending  before  the  court  had  bet- 
!  entire  body.  It  certainly  matters  not  whether  the 
id  listen  to  the  speeches,  or  whether  they  read  them; 
ime  thing.  If  your  speeches  are  to  be  published 
tainly  is  no  secret  session.  Secret  sessions  are  held 
that  we  may  have  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  talk 
pon  ail  these  various  points,  upon  some  of  which 
uld  not  be  desirable  to  say  the  least.  That  is  what  is 
easion  under  the  usages  of  all  deliberative  bodies  of 
nowlcdge;  and  that  was  evidently  the  idea  of  the 
;ted  the  stenographer  not  to  report  anything  except 
ained  directly  to  the  legal  points  in  the  case,  and 
open  Senate  as  well  as  a  secret  one.  As  far  as  my 
d,  upon  the  question  raised,  I  would  vote  if  the 
uickly,  gentlemen,  as  I  shall  in  asecret  session,  and 
Lve  my  opinion,  and  my  reason  for  casting  my  vote, 
of  my  oath  as  a  Senator,  but  as  to  publish'ing  all 
the   debate  of  the   secret   session   (and   we   may 

1  disagree  with  the  gentlemen  and  sav  that  it  would 
or  right,  or  proper,  or  consistent  with  the  character 

e  with  the  idea  of  a  secret  session. 
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Tho  President,  pro  tern.  The  question  will  be  upon  the  atnendmenl 
of  the  Senator  from  Ramsey. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  the  SmiatQ 
from  Kandiyohi  called  for  a  division  upon  the  question? 

Senator  Rice.     I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Powers.  Then  Senator  Hinds  will  amend  his  resolution  ii 
touch  only  article  seventeen. 

Senator  Hinds.  In  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  til 
secret  session,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  rule  sixtea 
which  provides  "that  all  proceedings  shall  be  had  by  yeas  and  najl 
which  shall  be  entered  upon  the  record,  and  without  debate,  exeeji 
when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation."  That  is  simply  wm 
under  the  rules,  a  secret  session  was  necessary,  because  that  rule  jm 
vided  that  the  discussion  or  deliberation  should  not  be  public.  ^ 

The  President,  pro  tern.  My  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  tS 
Senate  to  it  was  that  I  could  not  conceive  any  object  in  having  a  Becai 
session  if  the  proceedings  were  to  be  published  for  everybody  to  read. 

Senator  Hinds.  It  is  not  published  in  the  newspapers,  hnt  merely  l| 
our  records.  ^ 

Senator  Rice.  The  Senator  from  Scott  is  reading  from  the  snppb 
mental  rules,  and  I  think  they  have  not  been  adopted.  ! 

The  President,  pro  tern.  My  rememberance  is  that  they  were  ordevel 
printed,  but  have  not  been  acted  upon. 

Senator  Hinds.     Then  they  are  not  the  rules. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  regard  t 
that  motion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  So^ 
ought  to  be  sustained.  Article  17  accuses  the  Judge  of  drunk^intiri 
between  certain  times.  All  of  the  allegations,  necessary  to  an  article  € 
this  kind,  are  in,  unless  it  be  as  to  the  date  and  as  to  the  time.  'Die  ai 
fense  itself  is  all  contained  in  article  seventeen,  and  the  only  omission,  j 
there  is  any  is  the  time  that  the  offense  was  committed,  and  the  plall 
where  it  was  committed.  Now  the  specifications  designate  the  place,  aEOJ 
the  time.  Now,  what  more  certainty  do  you  want  in  a  chaise  thiui^ 
offense,  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  party,  who  committed  it  ? 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  i 
question  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck.     Certainly. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Does  this  specification  famish  to  the  respofi^ 
ent  any  greater  opportunity,  any  more  facts,  to  prepare  his  defefli 
than  it  did  before  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck.     He  has  the  time. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  But  the  time  does  not  make  any  difference,  if  yo^ 
can  prove  it  at  anytime.  It  misleads  him,  instead  "of  furnishing  hM 
with  data,  upon  which  to  produce  his  proof. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Under  any  of  these  other  specificationB,  I 
pose  you  will  admit  that  on  the  charge  that  it  was  on  a  certain 
you  can  brin^  proof  of  any  other  fact.     I  understand  you  admit 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     I  understand  that  to  be  the  law. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Then  will  the  gentleman  tell  me  where  it  is  insti 
ficient? 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  I  will  tell  you.  Under  the  order  of  the  oo«0i 
here,  the  managers  do  not  furnish  the  specifications  ^th  minateaH 
enough  to  answer  the  objectioiis  of  the  respoiwienfc 
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you  tell  me  ia  what  respect  the  Bpeci&cations 

ecause  they  are  Hot  definite  enough. 

1, 1  wish  you  to  tell  me  wherein  they  are  lack- 

ecause  they  do  not  state  the  circuioBtaniiea,  tho 

caees.  What  cases  ? 

he  cases  of  drunkenness? 

it  does. 

r  the  circumstances  when  he  was  drinking, 
ells  the  time. 

know,  but  the  circumstances,  what  was  he 
^eing  tried,  and   under  what  circumstances, 

3   not  necessary  for  them  to  state  what  cases 

for  him   to  meet  the  charge  itself.     If  it  is 

e,  what  more  is  necessary  ? 

fes ,'  but  if  you  allege  a  certain  time  or  place, 

leinand  prove  that  the  offense  was  in  another 

bat  is  what  I  want  to  say. 

:  is  where  the  mistake  is.     If  you  allege  it 

iroof  must  be  confined  to  Lyon  county. 

nder  what  theory  ? 

luse  you  caimot  prove  hut  one  offense,  under 

ge  a  single  offense  at  one  time. 

ne  ask  a  question,   Senator,  I  have  not  been 

•n,  and  I  desire  to  ask  Senator  Hinds  a  ques- 

i  have  been  here.   Senator,   through  as  much 

e  been. 

d  you  hold,  under  the  specifications  that  have 

ere  would  be  restricted  to  that  time? 

mid  hold  nut  in  the  particular  case;  but  they 

under  one  date,  ain  I  not  right  there? 

only  asking  for  my  own  information. 

«s  there  is  a  continuity  of  action. 

ly   this:  let  us  say  that  the  charge  here  is, 

uns  here  before  me,  but  we  will  say   that  the 

?ral  charge,  is  drunkenness  at  divers  times  and 

.tions  says,  that  on  the  tenth  day  of  November, 

he  defendant  became  intoxicated  etc.     Now, 

>fFer  their  evidence  will  they   he  confined  to 

II  they  not? 

he  time  and  place? 

nk  it  would  be  a  better  rule  to  confine  them  to  . 
don't  think  it  will  depend  upon  the  question, 
te  from  the  place,  pro\'ided  you  do  not  allow 
3e;  that  is  the  point;  that  is  where  the  diffi- 
rove  half  a  dozen  offenses. 
Id  like  to  ask  Senator  Hinds,  if  you  will  per- 
ild  be.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  who 
overruling  the  objection,  whether  or  not,  whea 
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the  managers  came  to  offer  their  evidence,  as  to  this  ninth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  if  they  propose  to  offer  evidence  to  show  that  not  on  tbt 
ninth  day  of  November,  but  that  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1878^ 
such  an  act  was  done,  will  the  Senator  hold  in  that  case,  that  the  evi- 
dence should  be  received  or  not  received. 

Senator  Hinds.    May  I  answer? 

Senator  Castle.    Yes,  sir;  if  you  will. 

Senator  Hinds.     I  think  it  would  be  received. 

Senator  Castle.  I  understand  that  Senator  D.  Buck  holds  substaii- 
tially  the  same  things. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     At  those  times? 

Senator  Castle.  Because,  if  a  majority  of  the  court  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Senator  in  this  matter  of  the  resolution,  they  will  follow  them  in  the 
reception  of  testimony.  I  want  to  have  that  matter  understood  defi- 
nitely. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  county  claim 
that  if  there  was  a  continuity 

Senator  Castle.  I  don't  claim  anything.  I  am  only  asking  what  the 
Senator  understood. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     I  doubt  very  much,  if  the  charge  was  made  in 
Nicollet  county,  that  I  should  vote  to  admit  one,  although  it  may  have ' 
been  on  the  same  day,  in  the  county  of  Brown  or  Lyon.      I  understood 
some  of  the  Senators  to  say  that  they  thought  that  could  be  done,  even 
on  the  other  side,  but  I  doubt,  myself,  whetner  I  should  vote  to  admit 
any  such  evidence  as  that,  out  of  the  county  where  the  offense  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.     We  all  know  that,  on  a  question  of' 
time,  that  time  is  immaterial.     Our  law  books  laid  down  the  rule.    I 
believe  it  is  admitted  by  all  lawyers  that  we  can  charge  an  offense  to^ 
have  been  committed  on  one  day  and  then  introduce  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  committed  another  day,  but  we  cannot  prove  three  or  four 
different  offenses.     It  must  be  only  one  offense,  unless  it  is  a  crifee  as  -■ 
where  a  man  is  indicted  as  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  in  a  case  of  a  con- 
spiracy, or  a  case  where  a  man  is  charged  with  being  a  common  seller  of 
liquors,  or,  as  is  laid  down  here,  in  the  case  of  Cowley — ^the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cowley,  that  some  of  you  may  have  heard  of,  who  had  been  guilty  of  i 
cruelty  to  children  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  was  charged  witk : 
having  been  cruel  to  a  child  in  an  institution  under  his  superintendence  i 
and  care,  on  a  certain  day,  the  26th  day  of  Decembor,  1879, 

Senator  Castle.    The  name  of  the  child  was  given  ? 

Senator  Buck.  The  name  of  the  child  was  given,  but  the  que8ti<m  j 
arose  whether  they  could  introduce  evidence  of  a  series  of  acts,  running  j 
through  weeks  and  months,  without  specifying  particular  times,  and  i 
the  court  of  appeals  in  1881,  this  last  year,  or  within  a  year,  (it  was  in  I 
January,  1881, 1  believe)  decided  that  all  they  needed  to  specify  was  i 
the  one  thing,  that  all  the  series  of  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  thel 
Rev.  Mr.  Crowley  towards  that  child,  went  to  constitute  and  make  the  ; 
offense  of  cruelty,  notwithstanding  that  there  was  only  one  day  specified*  ; 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is  common  sense  if  it  is  not  law.  i 

Senator  D.  Buck.  There  are  two  pages  here,  in  which  numerous  au-  I 
thorities  are  cited.  We  want  to  understand  that  in  this  charge  of  habitual  j 
drunkenness,  it  is  the  only  way.  In  regard  to  this  chaise  here  I  say  every-  h 
thing  is  specified  sufficiently  definite  to  sustain  it.  Wherein  do  you  need  to 
have  things  more  specific  and  definite  than  you  do  in  an  article  of  this\j 
kind?    The  charge  here  in  the  seventeenth  article  is  of  such  a  nature,  thM  i 
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lave  presented  it  to  the  Senate,  it  constitutes  of  itself 
^hiiient.  It  will  stand  alone  ns  an  article  of  impeacli- 
nate  have  seen  tit,  in  onter  that  the  i-eapondent  might 
trial,  to  compel  the  managers  to  ilesignatc  the  time 

is  all  you  want.  Why  it  iloea  not  eeein  to  nie  that 
lestion  about  it  at  all.  If  this  tnau  has  coininitted 
IS  to  nie  that,  sitting  na  a  Senate,  it  is  our  duty  to 
lotto  allow  him  to  get  out  of  it  on  any  justice's  court 
jbie.  • 

CK,  We  have  already  sixteen  articles  to  investigate. 
,  I  know  that,  but  if  necessary  we  want  sixteen 
lunael  get  up  and  say  that  this  is  a  "  smelling  coni- 
d  the  State,  I,  for  one,  am  for  »ieniling  smelling  com- 
ctly  such  expeditions  as  this,  if  men  are  guilty  of  such 
r  are  tliey  ought  not  to  escape  upon  any  technicalities 
iixtn  these  questions.  The  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
Doking  to  see  whether  we  wilf  take  hold  of  this  charge 

If  the  man  is  guilty,  convi<^t  him  ;  if  he  iB  innocent, 
I  not  let  us  come  down  to  the  technicalities  or  niceties 
I  police  or  justice  court  practice.  I  say  it  is  all  wrong 
lagers  that  their  evidence  upon  these  questions  shall 

pro  ten.  The  Senate  will  indulge  me  a  nnnute 
;iave  a  vote  upon  this  question  as  well  as  the  rest 
I  vote  right,  and  I  watiihed  very  closely  the  long  argu- 
nder  on  the  point  that  those  specifications  were  no 
[  could  not  see  it,  and  I  camiot  see  it  now,  anil  I  wish 
ho  sjieak  upon  that  point,  will  eidighten  me  as  to  the 
if  there  ie  any  pohit  in  it.  He  contended  that  under 
ey  were  entitled  to  specitications  ;  that  the  specifica- 
had  interposed  were  not  specifications.  Now,  what 
irticle  seventeen,  and  what  are  the  charges,  for  there 
arges  thai  on  divers  and  sundry  dates  and  occasions 
trunk.  The  counsel  for  the  "respondent  come  in  here 
;  is  not  dehnite  enough,  and  ask  the  Senate  for  speci- 
enate  instructed  the  managers  to  introduce  sjiecitica- 

seventeen,  which  they  do.  They  say,  in  the  article, 
on  divers  and  sundry  occasions,  and  then  the  specifi- 
ay  that  at  New  Ulm,  on  such  a  day,  and  at  St,  Peter, 
pecifying  eight  times.  Now,  I  cannot  sec  what  else 
>ecified,  and  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is  lacking  in  it, 
n  see  it.  In  the  case  of  this  kind  that  has  just  been 
trintendent  of  the  Children's  Home  in  New  York,  the 
vas  given,  but  I  don't  see  as  that  was  material.  Why 
lie  was  cruel  in  that  institution,  whether  he  was  cruel 
;hard  Roe?    The  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  he 

superintendent  of  that  institution.  The  ol>ject  here 
ither  Judge  Cox  is  a  fit  man  to  occupy  the  position 
3e  as  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district.  I  believe 
is  Senate  is  not  confined  to  the  niceties  that  a  cir. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  is  whether  lie  is  a  fit 
lethcr  or  not  he  is  guilty  of  this  crime. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tern.    That  is  it. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Scott,  if  h» 
would  have  any  objection  to  adding  to  his  resolution,  these  words  or 
something  equivalent  to  them,  "  It  is  our  understanding,  however,  thai 
no  evidence  should  be  received  on  article  seventeen  to  prove  intoxication 
on  any  other  day  or  days,  except  those  specified  in  exhibit  B,  on  Janu- 
ary 10th,  by  the  managers."  I  think  that  wiU  bring  the  thing,  perhaps, 
right  to  a  point,  and  show  us  how  near  we  can  agree.  I  want  to  vote  for 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Scott,  but  on  the  16th  of  December 
we  had  this  same  subject  up,  and  three  resolutions  were  moved.  One 
was  moved  by  Senator  Adams.  The  resolution  was  that  the  demurrer 
of  the  respondent  be  sustained,  as  to  the  17th,  18th,  and  2(>th  articles.; 
Senator  A.  M.  Johnson  moved,  that  the  honorable  managers  should  he 
allowed  to  so  amend  articles  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  twenty,  that  they 
should  be  definite  as  to  time  and  place  or  places  ;  so  the  respondent  caii^ 
safely  put  himself  on  trial  under  said  articles.  The  two  resolutions  thatj 
I  have  read  were  voted  down.  Senator  McDonald  moved  the  following' 
resolution  which  was  adopted  : 

Ordered^  That  the  demurrer  of  the  defendant  to  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment be  overruled,  but  that  the  board  of  managers,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  furnish  the  respondent,  on  ot 
before  January  6th,  1882,  with  specifications  as  to  the  seventeenth  and 
twentieth  articles.  Should  no  such  specifications  be  furnished,  then,  in  | 
that  case,  no  testimony  will  be  received  in  support  of  said  articles  seven- 
teen and  twenty. 

This  order,   which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  stated    that   they 
specify  as  to  the  time;  but  that  was  the  only  thing  that  was  in  my 
mind,  and   I  presume  in  the  minds  of  most  of   the    Senators,   that 
the  charffe  or  charges  in  article  seventeen  were  not  specific  enough;  that 
it  should  be  put  in  such  a  way  by  the  managers,  that  the  respondent 
should  know  how  to  prepare  himself  for  his  defense.     I  voted  for  Sena- 
tor Johnson's  resolution  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  to  be  made 
specific,  and  I  think  the' board  of  managers  so  understood  it;  and  they 
come  on,  and  in  their  exhibit  B,  which  fliey  put  in  on  the  10th  day  <m 
January,  stated  eight  diflferent  occasions  on  which  they  charge  that  he 
was  drunk.     If  we  have  a  right,  or  rather,  if,  when  we  come  to  prov© 
these  charges,  or  the  managers  do, — to  take  number  one,  which  is  a  spe- 
cific charge,  that  at  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  the  State  of  ^ 
Minnesota,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1878,  he  was  drunk,  he  is  pre-^ 
pared,  from  having  had  that  specification  before  him,  to  prove  an  alibi ; 
He  says  he  is,  but  the  managers  turn  around  and  say  "no,  we  dont^ 
want  to  be  held  to  that  date;  we  don't  want'  you  to  prove  that  you  were'! 
off  in  some  other  district,  or  county,  at  that  time;  we  did  not  mean  ottj 
the  7th  day  of  November;  we  meant  two  or  three  days  before  that,  or 
two  or  three  days  after  that."    Now,  I  don't  call  that  a  specification;  I  ■ 
voted  not  to  sustain  that  demurrer,  but  that  the  charges  should  be  mtde 
specific;  I  voted  with  the  express  purpose  that  the  defendant  should' 
have  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  innocence,  if  he  could  do  so,  and  C8-  '\ 
tablish  that  oeyond  a  doubt.     It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  stick  right  i 
to  that.     The  question  of  charging  a  man  with  drunkenness  on  the  7th-< 
day  of  January,  meaning  that  he  was  drunk  on  the  10th,  is  no  specifica(» 
tion  at  all  to  me,  supposing  that  law  and  precedent  do  say  that  it  is  ad*-; 
missable,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  me;  it  was  not  the  light  that  we  ha«* 
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ipon  that  question;  I  want  to  vote,  as  I  said, 

ion,  but  I  want  to  make  it  specific. 

oae  a  man  was  charged  with  murder  on  the 

and  you  should  prove  that  it  was  on  the  9th 
i  man  could  escape  because  it  was  not  proven 
the  10th? 

it  think  the  cases  are  at  all  analogous. 
.hat  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  out  of  it, 
do  not  want  to  get  out  of  any  place,  because 
id  do  not  want  to  be,  but  here  we  have  six- 
nkenness  at  various  times  and  then  a  gen- 
The  Senate  say  that  charge  must  be  tried, 

specific  in  this  case;  and  I  think  they  have 
ht  in  the  position  we  took  at  that  time.  I 
;ht.  I  think  it  was  our  understanding  which 
l\illy  at  the  time,  that  when  a  niani^cer  stated 
gave  the  day  that  he  should  be  held  to  that, 

him  be  rejected  because  the  respondent  in 
ion  to  defend  himself  upon  the  cnarge;  and 
'  the  Senator,  for,,  as  I  said  before,  I  want  to 
aid  have  any  objection  to  add  this,  or  sorae- 
Ls  our  understanding,  however,  that  no  evi- 
)n  article  seventeen  to  prove  intoxication  on 
xcept  those  specified   in  exhibit  B,  on  Janu- 

it  is  simply  changing  the  rules  of  evidence, 
simply  stating  what  I  understand,  and  did 
resolution  was  passed. 

Senator  Powers,  the  counsel  for  the  respon- 
erial. 

is  that,  sir  ? 
They  have  acknowledged  that  the  date  is  im- 

at  think  it  is  immaterial;  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
laterial. 

er  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  I  would  say 
lay  never  arise.  The  managers  may  not  un- 
s  intoxicated  on  any  other  day  than  those 
If  they  do,  however,  undertake  so  to  intro- 
iie  other  day,  than  those  that  are  named, 
aise  the  objection.  If  the  counsel  for  the  re- 
bjection,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  court  should 
to  interpose  objections,  and  if  the  counsel 
1  contingency  when  it  arises,  should  not  in- 
t  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 

spondent  understands  and  has  served  notice 
one  too,  that  they  feel  they  are  not  bound 
,te,  and  it  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the 
that  at  all;  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  discuas- 
Id,  perhaps,  be  well  that  both  sides  should 
that  matter. 

nagers  touched  upon  it,  so  far  as  to  admit 
was  correct,  in  the  position  that  he  assumed, 
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and  therefore  that  he  need  not  have  spent  so  long  a  time  in  stating  id 
the  court  that  it  was  not  correct. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    The  Senator  from  Winona  has  the  floor. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  President;  it  is  noW; 
long  beyond  12:30,  the  time  at  which  under  our  rules,  the  Senate  should! 
be  adjourned  by  the  Chair. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  do  this  was  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  get  through  with  this.  i 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senat<«i 
from  Ramsey.  The  time  has  arrived  at  which,  under  the  rules,  wel 
should  adjourn.  I 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  There  is  evidently  a  mistake  made,  and  I  thinki 
the  mistake  was  made  by  the  Senate  in  requiring  the  Managers  to  offer: 
specifications,  but  the  Senate  did  require  the  Managers  to  file  spedfica^j 
tions,  under  article  seventeen  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  data  to  tl»i 
respondent,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  a  proper  de-i 
fense.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth  and  to  the  Senator  fromi 
Scott,  whether  these  specifications  furnish  any  data,  I  submit  on  thtfi 
contrary  whether  it  does  not  tend  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  respondeat^ 
here,  if  you  can  sustain  these  charges  made  in  specifications  by  proving^ 
that  he  was  drunk  on  the  9th  day  of  November  instead  of  the  7th  day.i 
What  I  object  to  is  that  these  specifications  do  not  comply,  and  coDse*j 
quently  no  evidence  should  be  received  in  support  of  those  specificatioD&j 
I  don't  suppose  the  Senate  wants  to  go  back  upon  its  order  now;  thejj 
cannot,  but  as  long  as  we  made  that  order,  as  long  as  the  Senate  niadej 
that  order,it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  require  the  managers  to  fornish 
data  that  would  enable  defendant  to  make  his  defense. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Senate  has  the 
right  to  order  tliem  to  do  it  at  all. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     I  do  not,  sir. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  In  the  trial  of  cases  in  court  counsel  every 
day  move  to  amend. 

Calls  of  **  question  I  question  ! " 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  question  is  upon  the  amendment  of  tht 
Senator  from  Ramsev. 

Senator  Castle.  I  was  not  here  this  forenoon  and  have  not  heard  thd; 
arguments  on  either  side —  \ 

The  President,  pro  tern.  Excuse  me;  does  the  Senate  wish  to  take  a 
recess  now,  or  to  finish  this  matter. 

Senator  Adams.     1  move  that  we  take  a  recess  now. 

Senator  Powers.     No,  let  us  finish  this. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  The  counsel  will  probably  be  here  ready  to 
go  on  this  afternoon,  and  I  think  you  can  proceed. 

Senator  Castle.  I  remarked,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was  not  here  and; 
did  not  hear  the  argument.  I  feel,  that  I  owe  to  this  court,  and  owe  toi 
m3^self  the  duty  of  carefully  examining  the  merits  of  the  objections  madej 
by  counsel  for  respondent  to  the  introduction  of  evidence  under  thest; 
articles  seventeen  and  twenty  as  amended,  and  upon  such  examinatimii 
I  shall  give  my  vote  upon  the  pending  resolution.  In  the  first  place,  ili 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  desirable  to  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  uni-| 
versal  precedents;  and  univereal  practices  without  reference  to  spedxl 
cases.  I  am  not  aware  that  special  cases  have  been  cited.  I  have  tV)andi 
none.    Our  constitution,  article  five,  section  thirteen,  providcS)  tlnnttl  I 
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aen-ed  with  the  articles  of  impeachment  twenty  days 
1  which  he  shall  answer.  On  the  cnneideration  of 
1  and  nineteen,  they  were  objected  to,  aB  being  too  in- 
e  adi>pteil  an  order  which,  in  efl'ect  sustained  the  ob- 
srds,  the  Senate  held  that  the  article  as  drawn  waa 
ce  should  be  introduced  under  it;  unless  the  articles 
it  the  articles  were  bad,  I  think,  there  is  no  manner 
court  or  tribunal,  which  Iiad  any  regard  whatever 
Acs,  would  articles  of  that  kind  be  sustained.  Chai^- 
I  running  throxigh  years,  adefendanthadbeenguilty 
Tenses,  "uiverse  and  sundry"  chains.  I  say  m  er- 
,  what  the  law  undoubtedly  was,  that  these  articles 
I.  Ill  charging  an  offense,  it  is  charged  or  it  is  not 
er  the  laws  of  some  states  parties  may  be  chained 
sellers  of  liquors,  vendors  of  liquors.  That  is  a 
hich  provides  that  a  party  may  be  charged  with,  and 
;b  of  that  kind.  There  is  no  law,  either  common  or 
deB  that  a  party  may  be  punished  for  any  such  of- 
pted  to  be  charged  in  articles  17  or  20.  The  Senate 
,  they  were  required  to  be  amended.  I  think  a  great 
le  requirement  that  they  should  be  amended  and 
ne  that  they  were.  Admitting,  for  this  point  in  the 
are  definite  and  specific  and  certain,  and  chained 
,he  decision  of  the  Senate,  the  character  of  the  origi- 
a  bad  one  a  good  one.  In  that  case,  the  respondent 
oiniielled  to  answer  under  the  constitution  of  this 
icen  served  twenty  davs  before  the  day  of  trial.  To 
(  of  Representative  only  find  two  chaises,  like  the 
efore  us;  they  come  before  the  Senate,  and  are  ob- 
1  charges,  as  being  bad  and  void.  They  are  required 
other  words,  you  shall  make  good  articles  out  of 
les  out  of  old  ones.  They  are  served  two  days,  three 
;forc  the  day  set  for  trial.  Does  the  respondent  get 
d  to  him  by  the  constitution?  Not  the  least  in  the 
d  have  ma^te  the  order  you  could  have  made  the 
for  trial,  that  they  be  amended  then  and  there,  and 
>quired  to  go  to  trial  on  them.  The  principle  is  the 
L'nce  is  but  a  difference  in  degree.  Hence  I  say,  Mr. 
t  point,  if  upon  no  other,  I  should  vote  against  per- 
be  introduced  on  chains  furnished  in  that  way,  and 
senate  in  that  way,  and  of  which  notice  has  been 
I'ay. 

the  charges  having  l>een  complied  with  the  order 
nothing.  If  it  meant  something,  it  ha'?  not  been 
it  meant  nothing,  it  was  no  order  at  all.  If  it  meant 
;  been  complied  with,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  as 
ith  these  amendments,  construed  according  to  the 
nciples  of  criminal  law,  or  any  law,  as  it  was  in 
y?  Because  I  recognize  a  principle  of  law  running 
hat  in  charging  a  criminiu  offense, — for  instance, 
latter  of  what  character,  the  court  may  say,  that  the 
a  no  figure;  but  that  the  rule  alone  obtains,  Mr. 
.tors,  when  the  character  of  the  offense  is  set  out 
ainly.    You  charge  the  defendant  that  he  murdered 
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John  Brown,  in  the  county  of  Renville,  by  then  and  there  Bhootiqi 
him  with  a  pistol,  and  you  charge  him  with  a  distinct,  specific  and  cei 
tain  offense,  and  the  time  is  immaterial.  Why  ?  Because  the  otkmii 
with  which  he  is  charged  is  hurled  at  him.  It  is  the  offense  of  mQ|| 
der.  Now,  he  is  bound  to  know,  whether  he  killed  John  Brown  or  1^ 
did  not,  and  whether  he  killed  him,  on  the  tenth,  or  the  twentieth,  % 
utterly  immaterial.  None  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  offenMj 
however,  are  charged  here  at  all.  If  the  Senate  meant  anything  by  ii 
order  it  must  have  meant  that  these  specifications  should  be  maae  ai 
specifications,  running  from  one  to  sixteen  which  were  general;  whicb 
were  in  my  judgment,  bad  according  to  well  recognized  principlcij 
but  which  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  overrule,  because  they  charge  somethinj 
specifically  at  sometime  ;  I  say  that  if  the  Senate  meant  anything  I 
meant  that  there  should  be  a  specific  charge  of  a  particular  act,  whidj 
entered  into  the  gravamen  and  made  up  the  offense  itself,  and  H 
order  to  have  done  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  charge  the  oc- 
casion and  the  act  constituting  the  offense;  that  while  certain  casei 
were  being  tried  before  him, — identifying  some  proceeding  by  which  thi 
act  could  be  identified,  something  going  on  in  the  court  room  in  whidi 
he  was  presiding,  necessary  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  respondent,  or  til 
call  the  attention  of  the  respondent  to  the  occcasion.  The  day  is  in» 
material,  but  the  occasion  upon  which  the  offense  occurred  ii 
material.  I 

Senator  Miller.  Suppose  they  are  going  to  prove  that  he  has  beed 
drunk  at  Marshall,  on  the  second  day  of  November,  on  the  street.  D« 
you  want  them  to  show  here  that  he  has  been  seen  on  the  street  drunk, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Senator  Castle.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  charged.  He  ii 
charged  of  acting  as  judge  while  drunk. 

Senator  Miller.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  charge  of  habitual 
drunkenness  that  is  being  discussed. 

Senator  Castle.     We  are  considering  article  seventeen. 

The  Clerk.     No  ;  it  is  article  eighteen. 

The  President  pro  tern.    One  at  a  time,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Castle.  We  are  considering  article  seventeen,  which  is  sufc 
stantially  this,  namely :  "  That  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  such  Judg^ 
and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws  4 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  divers  and  sundry  other  times  and  places  ii 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  not  enumerated  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articlail 
from  the  4th  day  of  January  A.  D.  1878  to  the  5th  day  of  October  A.  I^ 
1881,  acting  as  and  exercising  the  powers  of  such  judge." 

I  say  in  order  to  have  charged  a  particular  fact,  it  should  hati 
charged  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  have  directed  the  mind  of  tW 
respondent,  and  the  attention  of  this  Senate,  to  some  act  of  his  as  jndgJ 
occurring  at  that  time,  or  it  is  not  charged  at  all.  You  leave  out  wi 
question  of  place,  and  you  leave  out  the  question  of  time  and  occasiofl^ 
you  leave  out  everything.  ' 

« 

The  President  pro  tern.  Is  not  a  man  always  acting  as  judge,  frod 
the  time  he  is  sworn  in  into  office  until  his  term  of  office  expires? 

Senator  Castle.  Why,  no  ;  I  would  not  suppose  that  any  sane  man 
would  say  that  he  was.  Could  it  be  said  that  he  was  acting  as  judgl 
when  he  was  in  the  city  of  Washington,  outside  of  his  jurisdiction,  di 
the  state  or  commonwealth,  while  he  was  down  there  attending  the  s  ' 
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e?    Would  any  utie  say  that  he  was  then  acting  as 

>  tern.  When  they  went  to  Waseca  to  get  a  ma»- 
tiim,  and  found  him  drunk,  was  he  acting  as  judge 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  or  not.  I  think 
was  holding  a  term  of  court.  Well,  if  he  was  not, 
judge. 

)  (em.     I  thought  he  was  always  acting  as  judge — 
I  would  like  tti  ask  Mr.  President  a  question  within 
idiction.     If  a  man  is  acting  as  school  teacher — 
» tern.     Is  Mr.  Keihie  acting  aa  State  Superintendent 

Is  he  acting  as  State  Superintendent  when  he  is 

ting  at  Red  Rock  ? 

I  tern.    He  has  no  business  to  be  there. 

Is  he  acting  as  State  Superintendent  when  he  is  at- 

ing  at  Red  Rock,  or  a  horse  race  at  Minneapolis? 

I  lem.     He  is  supposed  to  be. 

Then  it  is  a  most  violent  presumption,  the  most 
i  world.  Then,  again,  Mr.  President,  is  it  rational  to 
LCting  as  school  teacher,  teaching  a  district  school, 

II  school,  outside  of  the  town,  outside  of  the  school 
le  county,  or  outside  of  the  State?  Is  he  then  act- 
er  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota  ? 

Suppose  he  got  drunk  several  times  while  he  was 
luldn'tit  be  a  good  cause  for  annulling  his  contract? 
No,  sir,  that  was  not  within  his  bailiwick  ;  he  was 
If  the  charge  is  that  while  acting  as  teacher, — and 
Buck,  or  any  other  man  with  brains  in  his  head, 
ge  him,  while  acting  as  teacher,  with  being  drunk, 
it  he  was  drunk  in  the  city  of  Washington,  he  would 
Why,  Mr.  President,  the  idea  is  preposterous  on 
ict  courts  are  always  open,  it  is  true,  but  for  what 
sourts  may  be  called  at  any  time  ;  motions  may  be 
md  the  court  is  at  the  time  that  motions  are  being 
;s8  transacted  open,  and  the  judge  is  discharging  his 
le  is  not  dischai^ng  his  duties  when  he  is  not  act- 
any  more  than  your  school  teacher  is  discharging 
al  teacher  of  a  public  school  when  he  is  off  fishing 

ive  said  all  I  care  to  say  about  this  matter,  and  I 
the  ai^ument  that  I  care  to  make,  I  think  however, 
)  this,  to  BO  conduct  this  trial  tJiat,  in  the  event  of 
Judge  Cox,  that  the  slow  moving  finger  of  scorn 
not  be  pointed  at  us,  and  this  man  made  a  martyr  in- 
fted  of  a  crime.  I  think,  Mr,  President,  it  is  de- 
this  court,  and  so  conduct  these  proceedings  that 
!  convicted,  it  would  not  lie  in  his  mouth,  nor  in 
mds,  to  say  that  we  have  ignored  all  law,  all  custom 
nplishing  that  conviction.  I  shall  vote  upon  this 
jment.  I  do  not  aak  any  other  man  to  be  bound 
irnish  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  vote  that  I 
not  care  to  influence  any  man.     But  I  do  say  this, 
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Mr.  President,  and  I  say  it  with  all  earneHtiiess  and  se 
only  ia  the  remark  of  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth  trt 
the  people  are  directed  here,  but  it  is  not  only  the  eyt 
this  state,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  all  states  are 
making  up  a  record  here  of  prtK^edinge  that  is  going  i 
ity.  Impeachments  fortunately  are  very  lare,  and  tin 
inipeaehnients  that  have  taken  place,  everywhere  and 
ferred  to  when  trials  of  that  character  are  going  on. 
behooves  us,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  that  we 
tiial  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  bear  the  scroti 
observation,  and  I  dare  say  further,  and  say  it  in 
brother  senators,  that  we  cannot  do  it  and  ignore  pr 
We  cannot  do  it  and  ignore  well  established  principles  ai 
usages.  We  cainnot  make  laws  unto  ourselves  tlial 
upon  us,  if  they  conflict  witli  and  are  not  in  accorda 
ligent  rules  that  have  been  established  in  proceeding 
for  all  time.  I  would  say  that  a  mere  technical  o 
senator  from  Blue  Earth  has  referred  lo  technical  obj 
eourts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  tbev  shoult 
I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  that  every  trial  should 
of  justice;  that  the  rights  of  every  man,  however  Ic 
matter  how  degraded  he  may  be,  whould  be  protected, 
tried  in  accordance  with  well  established  principles 
other.  I  dare  to  say  further  that  it  is  the  }>rinciple 
everywhere,  where  jurisprudence  has  obtained,  wher 
obtained,  where  law  has  obtained,  that  you  cannot 
well  established  principles  and  usages  that  have  obtaii 
time  without  manifest  danger. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  take  this  matter  here,  if  you 
tration.  Politics  may  eliange.  It  may  be  desirable  t 
one  who  occupies  a  high  ofiice.  It  may  be  desirable 
man  who  is  Governor.  It  may  be  desirahle  to  get  rid 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  our  coninionwealtl: 
here  and  make  such  vague  and  general  chaises  as  are 
seventeen  and  twenty.  The  time  for  trial  is  set.  Th 
upon  him  twenty  days  betbre  he  comes  up  prepared  t 
he  can  be.  The  Senate  orders  that  speciti cations  sha 
such  a  kind  and  character  as  you  have  here,  and  he  h 
once,  without  liis  twenty  days'  preparation  of,  entirely 
mercy  of  any  man,  or  any  few  men,  who  may  desire 
his  degradation  from  his  higli  office. 

One  thing  further,  Mr.  ftesident,  while  I  am  upo 
reference  lo  that.  I  believe  it  is  a  principle  that  unii 
matters  of  impeachment  that  nothing  is  recognized  a£ 
demeanor  excei^t  such  as  existed  at  the  time  of  the  ad 
cles  of  the  constitution  appertaining  to  it.  I  believe,  M 
not  been  shown  here,  I  believe  that  it  cannpt  be  show 
matters,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  constit 
crimes  at  all.  It  is  claimed  that  the  act  of  1878  was  ci 
pose  of  reaching  cases  of  this  kind.  What  will  that  ac 
Mr.  President,  it  will  accomplish  this  :  If  this  be  a 
is  t«  be  recognized  as  a  rule,  and  a  party  desires  to  get 
what  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do?  Why,  to  ■ 
was  a  member  of  a  certain  church,  if  you  please,  or  if  1 
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he  would  be  ineligible  to  an  office;  or  to  provide  that  if 
Bctices, — for  instance,  profanity  ie  a  misdemeanor  under 
rm  labor  of  any  kind  and  character  on  the  Sabbath  is  a 
der  our  law, — we  can  make  any  kind  of  an  offense,  and 
rge  of  that  offense,  remove  him  from  his  office;  which 
tion,  gentlemen,  to  show  how  dangerous  it  ie  when  we 
'eraal  precedente. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from   Ramsey,    I 
)n  of  a  resolution  which  I  desire  to  have  read,  and  we 
ipon  that  before  we  vote  upon  the  article. 
1  as  follows : 
t  the  objection  of  the  respondent  be  sustained  as  to  the 

A  division  in  that   form  would  bring  it  upon  the 

cle  first. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Senator,  I  offer  tliat  resolu- 
tt  the  objection  of  the  respondent  be  sustained,  as  to  the 

luse  I  do  not  think  that  the  twentieth  article  charges 

ed  in  the  impeachment. 

lestion  I     Question  1 

SELL.     I  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays. 

NY.     Will  the  Clerk  read  the  resolution  and  the  amend- 

rhe  order  offered  by  Senator  Hinds  is  as  follows: 
Kitions  of  respondent  to  the  introduction  of  evidence 
^enteen  and  twenty   and  the  specifications  thereof,  be 

iin's  amendment  is  a  substitute  for  the  following: 

t  the  objection    of   the  respondent  be  sustained  an  to 

c  pro  (cm.    The  roll  will  be  called  upon  the  quration  as 

article. 

id  the  roll. 

called,  there  were  yeas  15,  and  nays  13,  as  follows: 

ted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

i,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Castle,  Crooks,  Gil- 

)ward,  McCormick,  McCrea,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson, 

«d  in  the  negative  were — 

.  Buck  D.,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson 

lalleen.  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

le  of  Senator  Powere  was  reached  on  the  call  of  the  roll, 

ke  as  follows: 

18.     Mr.  President,  I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  half 

satisfy  myself  whether  these  specifications  are  specifica- 

aw  at  all,  and  I  cannot  find  out  from  any  of  our  legal 

7th  day  of  November  means  the  7th  day  of  November, 

iiith  day,  or  any  other  day.     If  that  is  the  fact,  and  we 

'  it, — 1  voted  here  on  the  IGth  day  of  December  that  I 

:  any  man  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  de- 

iant  it,   and   when  I  called  f{>r  specifications,  I  meant 

did  not  mean,  what  a  man  by  the  exercise  of  good  com- 


mod  Beoae  irould  cftll  ^>e«iflcsti«nej  Wt  tkat  tb«  Isw  kis  ))iM 
when  it  conwe  to  tiie  tliek.  I  Will  ToW  t&r  the  teseliition  of  tt 
Ator. 

The  roll  havii^  been  called,  the  motion  was  catried. 

The  Pbesideni  pro  tern.  The  question  will  now  occur  ae  to  the 
te«nth  Article. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  The  motion  will  now  come  np  < 
amendment,  oflfered,  ttiat  we  Buetain  th«  objection. 

The  Pbesident  pro  tent.  The  roll  will  be  ctdled  upon  the  i 
ment. 

Senator  Rice.     Please  read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  objection  of  the  respondent  be  sustained  as  to  the 
tMQth  article. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  roll  will  be  called. 

The  Clerk  read  the  roll,  as  follows: 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  10,  ar»d  nays  18,  to  folloi 

ThoBe  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were —  ' 

MeoBrs.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  BuckC.  F.,  Campbell,  (turtle,  Croo] 
fillan  C.  D.,  Officer,  Peterson  and  Powers. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  ne^itive  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Clement,  Hinde,  Howa*dj  Johi 
I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  McCormick,  McCrea,  Miller,  Morrison,  Bioe,  81 
Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Miller  was  reached  oft  the  rell  c 
arose  and  epoke  as  followa: 

Senator  Mii-leb.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  nay  ar 
upon  this  at  all;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  queer  way  of  gc 
the  charges.  Mr.  Cox's  friends  imd  he  himeelf,  have  assured  me  man 
that  all  the  charges  were  malicioue  and  Mse;  that  they  Were  tr^ 
disprove  them,  as  I  had  confidence  that  they  were  trying  to  d 
^em,  as  they  said  they  were,  and  I  could,  with  the  greatest  of  pi 
vote  for  an  acquittal,  but  the  idea  of  comine  in  here  and  trying 
out  of  this  thing  in  the  way  he  does,  I  thimt  is  absurd,  and  I  toi 

The  Phbsidemt,  pro  tern.  The  roll  being  called,  the  amendt 
lost. 

Senator  C.  D.  GrurLLAN.  Mr.  PreBident,  I  wonld  Kke  to  bfr 
the  matter  of  the  compensation  of  the  board  of  managers.  On) 
spect  to  them,  we  ought  to  dispose  of  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  question  is  now  upon  the  ado] 
the  resolution,  ana  the  ayes  and  nays  will  be  called  upon  that. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  supposed  the  matter  wa&  dispoeed  of. 

The  PREsiDENt  pro  tern.  This  is  on  the  amendmentto  Senator 
resolution. 

Senator  Campbell.  This  is  a  aubstitilte  as  t  understand  it 
settles  the  question,  at  least. 

Senator  Hinds.  The  order  substituted  by  irie,  was  amended  b 
tor  Rice.     Now  the  question  arises  upon  the  otdw  as  amend^nj. 

Senator  CAMPBt:LL.     I  hope  now,  that  we  will  get  at  It  wiUie 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Our  rules  require  the  aycB  and  rttf^S. 
Senator  Campbell.     I   would   like  to  hai^e  the  resolution  ; 
Maended. 

The  Clebe.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  if  that  is  the  4 


L.    W^  w«  IukI  better  find  out  before  going  any 

0,\OK  Qinda  ofiered  tlw  reaotution  wfiiah  related  to 
on  A  (Wmand  for  a  division  of  the  question;  this  re- 
d  by  Senator  Hinde,  and  Mr.  Gilfillan  moved  an 
19  w  sinendmeot,  but  afterwards  he  changed  the  lan- 
:  be«uu«  a  subetitute,  and  in  {>urauanc<e  of  the  diviir 
tbeee  two  resolutions  wore  offered, 
e  objections  to  the  respondent  be  sqetained  as  to  the 

on  ft  division. 

he  objection  by  the  respondent  b«  euBtained  as  to  the 

t. 

-o  lem.  Ths  chair  doea  not  understand  that  that  ia 
ite,  but  ofi  an  amendment. 

I..  I  will  move  you,  air,  as  the  result  of  thia  contro- 
dent  of  the  Senate  inform  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
respondent,  thftt  tl)«  Senate  hae  overruled  the  objec- 
for  respondent  as  to  article  seventeen,  and  has  bus- 
a  as  to  article  twenty,     I  move  you,  Mr.  President, 

I  second  the  motion. 

rv  Urn,.    State  the  motion  again,  if  you  please. 

I.     I  move  that  the  President  he  requested,  upon  the 

ourt  agftin,  to  inform  the  managers  and  counsel  for 

the  objection  has  been  eustained  as  to  article  twenty, 

article  seventeen. 

•0  Itn.    That  will  be  considered  as  the  sense  of  the 

tion  is  made. 

L.     Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  we  take  a  recess. 

jiLLAK,  from  the  committee  on  accounts,  called  up 

ompensation  of  the  managers,  and  upon  motion  of 

taken  as  the  sense  of  the  ^nate  that  the  board  bills 
disallowed. 

.piLLAN  also  called  up  the  <;|uestion  of  compensation, 
enate,  uid  upon  motion,  his  compensation  was  fixed 

L.     I  move  that  we  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  move  that  the  discussion  before 
be  i^rint^  in  the  some  manner  as  any  other  discus- 

L.    That  does  not  requite  a  motion;  that  has  already 

That  question  came  up,  but  I  did  not  under- 
cided. 

L.    Our  rules  require  that  diacussions  such  as  havQ 
ould  be  incorporated  in  the  reeordi 
»ok  4  recess  until  3;30  p.  m, 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Senate  met  at  3:20  o'clock,  p.  m.,  pureuant  to  adj 

The  President.     There  is  now  a  quorum  of  theSeoa 

Senator  Buck  D.   offered  the  following  resolution: 

Reaolved,  That  witnesses  in  this  proceeding  be  allowe 

they  are  subpcenaed  to  attend  this  court,  if  they  so  atb 

time  as  they  necessarily  remain  here,  not,  however,  to 

attendance  iinlesa  otherwise  ordered. 

Senator  Camfbell  gave  notice  of  debate. 
Senator  Rice  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  that  the  r 
coneidered  at  this  time. 

And  the  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  11,  and  ni 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were: — 
Messrs.  Bonniwell,   Buck  C.   F.,  Buck  D.,   Case,  M 
Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Tiffany,  and  Wheat. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were : — 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Campbell,  Castle,  Crooks,  Gili 
Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Meale 
and  Wilson. 

So  the  rules  were  not  suspended ,  and  the  resolution 
the  rules. 

The  President.  The  Chair  is  informed  that  during 
session  of  the  court  certain  action  was  taken  that  shouI< 
to  the  attorneys  connected  with  this  case;  the  chair 
Senator  Wilson  who  was  presiding  during  that  session, 
the  present  Chair,  to  state  what  action  was  had. 

Senator  Wli.SON.  Mr.  President.  The  Senate  direc 
j»ro  tern,  to  notify  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  that  th 
session  sustained  their  objections  to  the  specification 
and  overruled  them  under  article  17. 

Mr.  Manner  Goui.d.  Mr,  President  and  Senators,  a 
session  last  Saturday  the  chairman  of  the  managers 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  question  then  pending  cone 
fications  to  articles  17  and  IS,  the  manners  then  wou] 
out  certain  portions  of  that  answer  of  the  respondent  ii 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  motion  with  regai 
of  the  answer  included  in  the  following  words  found  at 
their  answer: 

Respondent  respectfully  objects  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
sponduDt's  person,  or  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  proceediof 
this  court  has  no  jurisdiction,  authority,  or  right  whatsoever, 
trial  of  this  respondent  or  to  make,  announce  or  enter  any  o) 
this  proceeding:  for  the  reason  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  o 
ant  to  a  joint  resolution  hy  the  Senate  and.  House  of  Repre 
duly  adopted,  did  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881,  a 
that  the  same  baa  never  since  said  time  been  lawfully  or  other 
that  bysaid  adjournment,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Hinncsoli 
came  and   ever  since  has  been  functut  oJUco,  and  has  no  legal  ei 

It  is  thought  by  the  management  that  while  the 
pleadings  has  been  raised  by  the  respondent,  it  might 
tage  of  all  concerned  that  all  questions  relating  to  th 
this  time  disposed  of,  in  order  tnat  hereafter 

Senator  Hinds.     Will  the  manager  excuse  me  a  mon 
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anager  Gould.     Certainly. 

ir  Hinds.  I  would  inquire  of  the  managere  whether  it  would 
i  well  for  them  to  postpone  this  motion  until  we  can  diapoee  of 
the  large  number  of  witnesses  who  are  present  and  let  them  go. 
e  examined  quite  a  large  number  of  witnesses  already.  Now, 
3t  serve  the  purpose  of  the  managers  just  aa  well  to  discuss  this 

after  these  witnesses  have  been  diBposed  of? 
ir  GiLFiLLAN,  C.  D.     That  was  a  suggestion  I  waa  about  to  make. 
tand  there  are  thirty  or  forty  witnesses  here  now,  and  it  Seenja 
i  justice  to  them,  we  ought  to  dispose  of  them  aa  quickly  as 

and,  if  necessary,  come  here  some  evening  and  hear  these  law 

8.     ■ 

lanager  Gotn.D.  Mr.  President  and  Senators:  —  You  will,  of 
ettle  this  matter  as  will  best  suit  your  convenience  ;  but  it  has 

to  the  managers  that  we  will  &cilitate  the  business  if  we  can 
se  legal  questions  all  disposed  of  before  we  proceed,  and  in  an 

manner  m  regard  to  this  question  which  I  now  raise,  to-wit : 
this  court  has  any  jurisdiction  to  proceed  in  this  matter. 
I  naturally  occur  to  you  that  if,  upon  reflection  and  after  argu- 
18  Senate  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  acting  here 

juriadiction,  this  case  will  be  ended,  the  witnesses  will  be  no 
anted,  and  further  expense  to  the  State  will  be  suspended.  If, 
ther  hand,  the  Senate  shall  conclude  that  they  have  jurisdiction 
natter,  why,  then,  we  can  proceed.  But  Senators  will  readily  see 
are  going  to  a  useless  expense  and  to  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
if  you  are  going  to  examine  (he  witnesses  who  are  now  present 
ens  that  are  to  come,  while  we  are  yet  unadvised  by  the  Senate 
le  action  which  they  propose  to  take  upon  this  portion  of  the 

The  number  of  witnesses  in  attendance  I  do  not  know  ;  I  think 
lemen  have  overstated  the  number.  My  understanding  is  that 
3  some  twenty  witnesses  present,  but  as  to  that  I  am  not  particu- 
rised. 

)r  Powers.  How  long  will  it  take  to  discuss  this  question  on 
of  the  managers  ? 

Manager  Gour.D.  On  the  part  of  the  managers  it  will  take  but  a 
lents  in  opening,  but  argument  mav  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
;nt.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  now  long  ;  and  the  length  of 
y  to  them  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  force  and  amount  of 
ment  which  they  produce  in  support  of  their  position, 
ir  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  court 
tion  as  to  whether  we  shall  now  proceed  with  these  law  matters, 
he  examination  of  the  witnesses  ;  and  in  order  to  have  that  settled 
me,  I  move  that  the  managers  be  requested  to  proceed  at  this 
h  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  that  the  law  matters  be 
^  till  a  future  time. 

ir  Castle.     I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President. 
'resident.     It  is  moved  and   seconded  that  the  managers  be 
^  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  witnesses,  leaWng  the  law 
3  to  be  decided  subsequently.      Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the 

'lanager  Gould.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest,  as  an  order  of 
i,  whether  orno  the  motion  I  have  made  here  will  l>e  heard  and 
lofj  or  laid  upon  the  table,  or  some  disposition  made  of  it?  It  is  a 
eitioQ  aa  to  tbe  method  of  proceeding,  but  that  motion  has  been 
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made,  and  I  suppose,  on  the  part  of  the  mani^erB,  we  have  a 
Boalte'a  motion  here;  and  a  motion  having  ueen  made,  I  sv 
should  first  be  disposed  of. 

The  President.  The  chair  was  not  aware  that  a  motion  i 
made  in  regard  to  that  matter.  Will  the  reporter  please  to  i 
proposition  made  by  Mr,  Manager  Gould  ? 

The  reporter  then  read  the  motion  of  Mr.  Manager  Gould  wi 
ence  to  striking  out  certain  portions  of  respondent's  answer. 

Senator  Hinds.  The  proposition  is  simply  to  postpone  the 
of  that  until  a  future  time.  We  are  not  to  dispose  of  that  noil 
bold  it  in  abeyance  until  a  more  convenient  time. 

The  President.  While  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Manager  G< 
properly  before  the  court,  it  was  also  proper  for  a  member  of  t 
to  move  to  postpone  its  consideration;  and  such  was  the  purpo: 
motion  made  by  Senator  Hinds.  It  was  a  motion  to  postpone 
sideration  of  the  motion  broi^ht  up  by  the  learaca  manage 
question  is  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Hinds. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  one  word.  It  may  be  ver 
for  the  purpose  which  the  gentleman  has  named,  that  this  be  po 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  working  for  the  same  end,  t 
this  matter  should  be  settled  in  the  3^>ee<liest  manner  poesiblt 
supposing  the  gentleman's  motion  obtains  here,  and  the  Senate 
they  will  ptratpone  these  questions  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  a 
having  examined  the  witnesses,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
jurisdiction,  then  we  must  go  home;  and  all  this  expense  has  , 
naught.  Now,  this' objection  to  the  jurisdiction,  if  you  maintaii 
or  if  you  decide  by  your  vote  that  you  have  no  iurisdiction  t 
subject-matter,  we  can  pack  up  our  papers  and  go  home  and  stoi 

Gnse  at  once.  Not  simply  the  expense  of  twenty  witnesses  tl 
ppen  to  be  here,  but  the  expense  of  forty-one  Senators,  and  t 
agere,  and  the  officers  of  this  court  can  be  at  once  stopped.  Th 
gers  feel  that  it  is  due  to  them  that,  on  behalf  of  the  House  o 
Bentatives,  which  they  represent  here,if  there  ia  a  jurisdictional  > 
itshouldt>e  decided  at  once;  that  if  you  have  no  jurisdiction  here  i 
to  go  home,  and  that  it  is  your  business  to  go  home,  and  1^  go . 
once.  This  question  whether  we  have  jurisdiction  should  first 
eidered.  And  therefore  we  hope  this  matter  will  be  settled  now, 
order  that,  if  the  motion  should  be  denied,  no  more  expense  will 
essary.  If,  in  other  words,  tliis  Senate  decides  that  the  objectioi 
jurisdiction  is  a  valid  one,  that  ends  the  whole  suit,  and  Senat 
neases  and  officers  are  at  once  relieved,  and  the  expense  to  ti 
stops. 

The  President.  The  Chair  would  suggest  that  the  Senators 
aware  that  the  jurisilJctional  question  has  been  raised,  and  tl 
hardly  probable  that  they  would  vote  to  postpone  the  considei 
that  question  and  go  on  with  the  examination  of  the  witneee 
their  opinion,  there  were  any  validity  or  .virtue  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  If,  upon  thia  question,  fourteen  Senato 
vote  that  there  is  no  jurisdiction,  then,  as  I  understand,  that 
the  question.  If  the  minority,  fourteen  in  number, — which  coi 
one-third  of  the  whole  Senate, — by  that  vote  shall  say  that  you 
jurisdiction,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Maoag 
once  diiimiss  this  proceeding,  so  far  as  they  have  any  power, 
one-third  of  the  Senate  voting  that  you  have  no  jurisdiQUop,  at 
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ase.  Because  no  Senator  Would  so  stuUify  him- 
j  as  to  vote  that  you  have  no  jurisdiction,  and 
e  respondent.  It  is  not  poaaible  so  to  do. 
[r.  President,  I  think  that  the  position  that  tt 
Managers  ia  clearly  and  unconditionally  correct. 
risdiction  here  or  we  have  no  business  here.  And 
ing  a  legally  constitnted  or  oi^nized  court,  is  ft 
and  the  sooner  we  know  that  the  better  it  ie ;  and  as 
)eB  not  require  a  majority  to  decide  that,  because 
two-thirds  vot«  at  the  ivindini^  up  of  the  whole 
in  this  respondent  guilty.  Now,  I  think  that  as 
that  question  had  better  be  settled  first,  and  I 
a  very  lengthy  or  tedious  thing  to  satisfy  the 
ave  jurisdiction  or  not.  I  hope  that  the  motion 
esses  will  not  prevail  as  16ng  as  it  is  a  doubtful 
ave  jurisdiction  here  or  not.  1*1  us  settle  that  in 
n  go  on.  There  is  a  time  comir^  when  we  shall 
interminable  law  questions,  and  then  we  can  go 
case. 

.  President,  a  decision  upon  this  question,  that  the 
jbmitj  wouhl  not  determine  the  ultimate  idea  that 
^erpoamg  that  clause  in  their  answer.  It  is  there 
rights  that  they  may  have;  striking  it  out  does 
r  in  my  estimation  at  all.  It  simply  calls  the  «1^ 
.irectly  to  the  question  as  to  whether  in  their  o^)in- 
ion  ornot.  It  determines  that  in  their  opinion, 
leen  determined  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  was  deter- 
?et  by  assumii^  jurist) iction  over  the  matter.  It 
3  argument  upon  the  demurrer  and  it  has  been 
ides  without  again  raising  it  by  going  on  here  and 
esses;  if  it  has  nut  been  directly  determined,  it  has 

On  the  part  of  the  managers  we  are  willing  to 

in  thia  matter  to  thirty  minutes  in  opening  and 
le  part  of  the  defense  and  thirty  minutes  in  clos- 
388  the  case  will  develope  more  strength  than  I 

le  permission  of  the  counsel  I  desire  to  make  a 
hat  is  that  this  mcrtion  will  not  reach  the  question 
:el  seem  to  have  in  view.  It  is  a  motion  to  strike 
iswer, — that  portion  which  presents  the  issue  of 
1  thia  Senate  strike  out  our  answer  if  it  is  a  propet 
to  interpose  it.  That  disposes  of  nothing.  We  can 
I  again.  The  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  thie 
J  at  any  time,  irom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
ence  to  the  subject  matter.  Now  of  course  the 
e  Board  of  Managers  can  take  it  up  upon  a  proper 
late  pleases  to  hear  it;  but  to  strike  out  a  portion 
ve  had  a  right  to  interpose,  reaches  nothii^.  The 
Mi  of  not  guilty  presents  an  issue  of  law,  but  yoo 
'  striking  it  out,  nor  has  this  Senate  any  right  to 
of  our  answer,  unless  it  is  scandalous  or  imperti- 
it  to  interpose  an  answer,  objecting  to  the  junsdio- 
ht  to  have  itremidn  here. 
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Mr.  Manager  Gould,  Mr,  President  and  Senatote:  No  or 
puted  that  tne  respondent  in  this  case  might  interpose  an  ob; 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court;  but  if  he  has  a  right  to  put  thf 
answer,  ceri^inly  it  is  competent  for  this  Senate  to  decide  it. 
the  managers  want  to  know  is,  whether  the  Senate  takes  the  t 
of  the  question  as  the  respondent  does.  If  they  do,  as  hashes 
suggested,  we  need  go  no  further.  Now,  the  object  of  this  mol 
raise  that  question  here.  And  now,  before  we  go  to  any  furth) 
or  trouble  in  this  matter,  and  it  seema  to  me  the  proper  tim 
proper  stage  of  the  proceeding  to  have  it  settled,  whether  we  i 
as  a  court  or  merely  as  a  town  meeting.  I  desire  further  to  su 
the  proper  time  rei^ly  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  was 
evidence  commenced.  We  did  not  have  the  answer  of  the  r 
until  we  had  arrived  here  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  and  had  the 
here  in  waiting.  We  had  no  time  to  consider  it,  and  now,  th 
fense  has  appeared  here,  we  thought  it  appropriate  that  the  w 
tion  be  settled,  and  the  fiyg  and  mist  that  may  surround  this  i 
from  the  mere  questions  of  fact,  might  be  brushed  away. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  resolution  to  ofFe 
think  will  dispose  of  the  matter  in  a  few  moments. 

The  President.     Senator  Adams,  offers  the  following  res< 

The  clerk  then  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachmei 
asserts  its  jurisdiction,  and  denies  the  objections  raised  by  tl 
dent  in  relation  thereto. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  state  that  a  motion  had  1 
by  Senator  Hinds  to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  busii 
examination  of  witnesses.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  t 
tion  offered  by  Senator  Adams  could  not  be  considered  whi 
tion  is  pending.     The  question  is  upon  the  motion  of  Senator 

Senator  Wii£on.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  Senator  Hi 
would  not  withdraw  his  motion  and  let  us  take  a  vote  upon  tl 
tion,  which  would  dispose  of  the  question  ? 

Senator  Hinds.     I  would;  I  am   willing  to  withdraw  it. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Wouldn't  that  hrii^  on  the  very  argumei 
were  talking  about  before? 

Senator  Castle.  That  is  my  idea ;  it  would  brinz  up  the 
ailment.  For  my  part)  I  don't  care  to  sit  here  witn  forty  oi 
nesses,  as  I  understand,  behind  us,  who  have  come  long  distj 
perhaps  many  of  them  who  cannot  afford  to  remain  here  any  '. 
trust,  Mr,  President,  that  the  motion  of  Senator  Hinds  will  hi 
that  we  shall  go  on  with  the  business. 

The  President,  The  chair  understands  that  Senator  Hi 
draws  his  motion. 

Senator  Hinds.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  unless  the  vote  is  to  be  ti 
the  resolution  without  ai^ument. 

Senator  W11.BON.  That  is  ray  understanding,  Mr.  Presid 
managers,  as  I  understand,  are  willing  to  submit  this  matt« 
argument.  As  has  been  said  once  or  twice,  the  Senate  has  a 
eided  this  matter,  that  they  have  jurisdiction  ;  and  so  far  as 
cemed,  I  want  to  hear  no  ai^ument,  and  I  want  a  vote  upon  it, 
it  settled  now,  and  settled  finally  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial. 

The  President,  If  Senator  Hinds  is  willing  to  withdraw  h 
in  order  that  the  resolution  proposed  to  be  offered  by  Senat 
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lestion  whether  the  attorneys  on  both  sides 
it  the  matter  without  argument, 
iderstand  the  honorable  counsel  for  the  re- 
ing  to  submit  it  without  argument. 
»ident,  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  here  with- 
ke  to  have  some  time  taken  when  we  are  not 
liind  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
lator  from  Scott,  [Senator  Hinds],  and  let  us 

le  Senator  from  Scott  withdraw  his  motion? 
upon  my  motion. 

ition  of  Senator  Hinds  is  before  the  Senate, 
question. 
;nen  ordered. 

ition  is  that  the  managers  proceed  to  the  ez- 
he  roll  will  be  called. 

I  roll.  When  the  name  of  Senator  Adams 
ilained  his  vote. 

anation  of  my  vote  on  this  question  I  desire 
uestion  of  jurisdiction  remains  undetermined 
t  on  the  Senate  as  actii^  without  authority 
the  end  the  objection  of  the  counsel  for  the 
ined,  it  would  place  the  members  of  this  Sen- 
on  before  the  people  of  this  State.  Now  let 
risdiction  tirst,  as  that  is  a  most  important 
B  sittings  of  this  court;  and  after  that  pro- 
til  the  nnal  disposition  of  this  case.  I  vote 
n  called. 

he  motion  of  Senator  Hinds  there  were  yeas, 
I  the  motion  prevails. 

■8.   W.    LONG, 

ified: 

uld    ask    the    President   before  proceeding 

subpcBna,  duces  tecum^  for  Mr.  8.  H,  Nichols, 
kmrt,  to  bring  with  him  the  original  peremp- 
the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  ex  rel.,  S. 
ien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district, 
jy  the  witness.    I  don't  suppose  we  have  any 

Court  records  here  except  upon  such  a  sub- 

uly  issued. 

ust  informed  by  a  gentleman  that  Mr.  NJch- 
most  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  that  the 
upreme  Court  is  locked  up.  I  would  suggest 
lis  witnesses  could  be  put  aside  to  be  cross- 
ng,  and  in  the  meantime  we  could  have  Mr. 
nal  writ. 

rhaps  we  will  admit  what  you  want. 
sire  to  have  the   witness  identify  the  orig- 
t  he  served  upon  Judge  Cox  at  the  time  when 
[exhibit  No.  1.]  was  obtained,  and  to  show 
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by  him  that  that  was  the  writ  that  he  served  upon  him 
fore  Judge  Cox  placed  hie  Bignatare  upon  this  writ  and 
a  certified  copy  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  croee-examinatioi 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  In  the  case  to  which  the  gentli 
managere  will  admit  that  the  peremptory  writ  of  mac 
filed  in  the  ofFtce  of  the  clerk  of  the  BUpreme  court,  ii  th 
Long  served  upon  the  reepondent  at  that  time;  and  yoi 
at  any  future  time  yon  chooee;  that  the  original  is  tl 
though  there  is  nothing  on  it  that  shows  that  Mr.  Lt 
But  we  will  admit  that;  and  you  can  produce  the  writ 
part  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness.  There  is 
it — we  will  admit  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  wiU  be  satiefiactory  to  the  reaj 

CBOae-EXAMINATIOH 

Q.  By  Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  Long,  when  you  eanw 
Peter — in  October,  1879 — you  can't  state  what  time  it  ^ 

A.     What  time? 

Q.    Yes.     A.     It  was  in  October.     That  is  all  I  can 

Q.     That  ia  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it?    A.     Yes 

Q.    When  you  came  there  what  did  you  have  with  3 

A,     I  had  a  paper,  to  get  Mr.  Cox's  signature  to  it- 

Q.     You  had  this  paper  with  you,  did  you?    A,    Y 

Q.     A  copy  ? 

A.  A  copy  of  that;  I  think  I  served  a  copy.  I  couk 
one  of  them;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  had  the  original  writ  of  i 
yoii  delivered  to  Judge  Cbx  with  you,  and  that  you  sec 
then  and  there  ? 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  you  had  this  paper  with  you,  being  t 
attorneys  had  stipulated  upon? 

A.  The  attorney  that  sent  me  told  me  that  he  waatec 
ture  on  that  paper. 

Q.    To  leave  with  Judge  Cox  the  other  paper?    A. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  not  a  certified  copy  you  left  with  Ji 
original  writ  of  mandamus,  was  it  not? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  you  as  to  that,  because  I  didn't,— 

Q.     Didn't  it  have  a  great  big  golden  seal  OQ  it? 

A.     I  never  looked  at  them. 

Q.     They  were  done  up  ? 

A.     I  carried  them  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  wnich  paper  you  ahoold  haw 
you  should  leave  ? 

Mr.  Manager  CoLi.iNs.  Now,  Mr.  President,  that  ifl 
riai  testimony. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  wan't  to  show  this  respon 
about  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Coi.i.iNs.  It  don't  make  any  difference 
not  understand  it,  it  does  not  make  any  diference  alxn 
being  drunk  there. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  this  is  proper  crosR-szamii 
be  in  any  court,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  know  what  is  pi 
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lination.  Now,  it  is  claimed  here  that  th«  Judge 
district,  when  this  paper  was  served  upon  him, 
lis  siEnatiire  to  the  case  (which  is  the  paper  they 
catedso  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing, 
at  he  was  obliged  to,  and  should  as  Judge  certify 
pprove  of  certain  matters  and  things,  and  that  he 
iffi  intoxication,  unable  to  approve  and  certify  to 
opet  manner.  Now,  the  witneaa  has  already  testi- 
lid  not  Beem  to  know  anything  about  this  thing,  or 
inference.  Now,  I  claim  it  is  perfectly  competent 
e  Judge  was  not  in  that  condition, — to  show  by  this 
elf  did  not  know  anything  about  this  paper  and 
I  paper  with  him,  for  all  he  knew,  but  that  the 
ea, — to  rebut  any  presumption  of  a  state  of  intox- 
ified  him  from  attending  to  his  business,  to  show 
lis  witnees  what  paper  he  should  have  with  him. 
OBB-exami nation;  we  intend  to  follow  it  up  here  and 
CBB  ^did  not  know  anything  about  it  and  then  the 

he  Chair  thinks  it  proper  for  the  witness  to  answer 

fact  you  did  not  know  which  paper  you  should 
,  and  which  one  you  should  get  back  ? 

Yes.. 

ont  know  what  paper  you  left  with  him?    You 

t  was  this  or  the  other,  do  you  ? 

w  that  is  the  one  the  lawyer  told  me  to  get  his  sig- 

lere  was  a  certified  copy  to  give  to  him. 

lere?    A.     No,  sir. 

y  of  what  ? 

!  of  that  paper. 

f  that?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

that  as  of  anything  you  have  sworn  to? 

.  is  I  don't  know  that  the  whole  of  it  waa  there,  it 

Ul  attached  tt^ether  at  that  time  I  couldn't  say. 

he  Chair  is  of  the  opinion;  that  that  last  question 

m  to  oak. 

tre  took  the  Chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

)u   met  Judge  Cox,   did  he  not  say,  just  as  soon 

,  ha!  You  are  up  here  with  a  writ  of  Ged-damn-us 

that  what  he  said  ? 

when  I  told  him  my  business, — what  I  wanted, — 
I  looked  at  it  an  saicl:  "Ah  !  a  God-damn-us"  or  a 
loniething  of  that  kind. 
nandamus  ?    A.     I  think  not. 
iwear  that  he  didn't  Bay  mandamus? 

it, 

'ou  that  he  understood  what  it  was,  after  lookli^ 


:ei  to  understand  what  it  wae  and  he  says  "a  writ 
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Q.'  Well- 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Hold  on;  let  the  witness  answer. 

Mr.  Arotander.     We  are  willing  to  get  it  all. 

The  Witness.  "A  writ  of  mandamus-God-damn-us."  he  said;  ^'lliif 
is  some  of  that  boy's  work,"  he  said. 

Q.     Now  what  did  you  say  to  him  next? 

A.    I  told  him  I  wanted  to  get  his  signature  to  it. 

Q.  To  what,— To  the  "God-damn-us  ?"  What  did  you  want  to  get  hi| 
signature  to  ? 

A.    I  wanted  to  get  the  signature-on  the  order,— on  the  mandammu 

Q.     On  the  mandamus  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  told  you  then,  did  he  not,  that  he  would  not  'sign'aiil 
papers  that  day  ?  ] 

A.     Yes,  he  did.  1 

Q.     He  said  he  wouldn't  sign  it,  wasn't  that  what  he  said?  J 

A.  No,  I  think  not.  He  might  have  said  "that  day."  He  said  "Ian 
not  signing  any  such  papers."  j 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  upon  direct  examination  that  be  said  hi 
wouldn't  sign  anything, — "anything  that  day  ?"  Didn't'  you  use  ihm( 
language  ?  ■ 

A.     I  don't  think  I  did.  ^ 

Q.    Wasn't  that  what  you  testified  to  in  the  direct  examination? 

A.     I  might  hav€  said  that,  but  I  had  reference  to  that  paper. 

Q.  Very  well.  He  used  those  words, — "that  day,"  did  he  not^  ibif 
he  would  not  do  it  on  "that  day  ?"   or  that  particular  time? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Didn't  he  give  you  the  reason  why  he  couldnt  sign  it  that  dsrl 

A.     No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.    You  are  sure  of  that? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  to  you  at  the  time  that  he  waa  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  liquor,  and  therefore  did  not  want  to  sign  any  papers  that  day  ? 

A     No  sir 

Q.    He'didnot?    A.    No. 

Q.     But  he  told  vou  he  did  not  want  to  sign  any  papers  that  day  ? 

A.     He  told  me  "  he  wa'  n't  a-signing  any  papers  to-day." 

Q.  That  is  it, — "  he  wasn't  signing  any  papers  to-day."  Now,  yoa 
talked  to  him  there  for  quite  awhile  ? 

A.  I  talked  with  him  quite  awhile,  probably  half  an  hour  at  thai 
time. 

Q.    Where  was  this  ? 

A.  He  was  right  on  the  stoop  of  a  hotel  or  saloon.  There  was  a  sa- 
loon inside;  it  was  called  a  hotel  in  St.  Peter. 

Q.  That  mandamus  you  delivered  to  him,  didn't  you — ^you  served  it 
on  him  ? 

A.    There  is  where  I  first — 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  say  to  him  when  you  talked  with  him  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  anxious  to  get  off  that 
day,  and  did  not  want  to  wait  until  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  get  home,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
come  over  again,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  sign  it. 

Q.     But  he  said  he  wouldn't  ? 

A.    He  said  he  wouldn't,  yes. 

Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,— (I  think  probably  you  so  tesUfied,)  that  yo« 
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I  Mr.  I^imberton,  and  got  him  with  you 
rds? 

I  went  to  Mr.  Lamberton  after  that,  som 
3  they  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Lamberton— 
Never  mind  what  aoraebody  told  you; 
rton,  and  Mr.  Lamberton  went  with  you 
Yee,  sir;  he  got  Mr.  Cox  to  go  into  his  st 
What  conveisation  occurred  in  there? 
Mr.  Lamberton  told  him  that  he  had  bt 
ited  Mr.  Lamberton  to  look  them  ovei 

He  want«d  him  to  read  them  to  him,  die 

Yes,  he  did. 

Isn't  that  the  fact,  thfat  he  asked  Mr.  Lar 
)  for  him  ? 

id  a  part  of  them;  he  read  that  ore 
id  the  order,  or  a  part  of  it  ? 
ir;  the  laat  part,  and  he — 
lidnt  Jack  Lamberton — 
^r   HiOES.     Wait  a  moment,    tl 

NDEB.  Well,  he  has  answered  my 
ss.     Mr.  Lamberton  told  him  it  w 

you  mistaken,  now, — didn't  Mr.  I 
lot  that  paper  was  emch  as  it  had 
ned  immediately  ? 

he  ?    A.     No,  sir. 
u  sure  of  that  ?    A.    Yea,  sir;  la 
Lamberton  told  him  he  had  beti 

udge  Cox  told  him  that  "he  wat 

st  said, — well  he  said  "if  you  say 
>ld  him  it  was,  and  handed  him  a 
t;  and  then  he  hesitated  and  thre 
;ning  any  papers  to-day ;  he  woul 
I  Mr.  Lamberton  said  "I  will  be  d 
imething  like  that.  "You  sImU  sigi 
aft«r  a  while,  the  Judee  signed  it,  < 
idied  upon  it  a  while  before  he  sigi 
he  throwed  the  paper  back  to  Mr. 
]en  he  picked  it  up  aeain? 
e  h&nded  it  back.     He  stood  at  oi 

Mr.  Lamberton  on  the  other.     H< 

to  sign  it,  and  gave  him  a  pen  and 
nany  times  did  Tie  write  his  name' 

that  is  till  I  seen  him. 

he  write  his  name  to  more  than  o 
t  see  him. 

;  a  feet  that  vou  had  with  you  a  ( 
icknowledged  service  on  that  copy 
I  haad«d  nim  ar  copy. 


joufirAx  jdr  the  josnaxb.- 

Q.    I  tiibu^t  you  said  you  handed  him  a  copy.    I  jgneflb  you  didn'i- 

do  that.  You  handed  him  the  original^  very  likely)  because  mat  is  iribfll 
you  shpuld  do.  Now,  hadn't  you  a  copy  with  you  upon  which  he 
acknoTvled^ed  service  ? 

A.    I  said  I  had  a  copy. 

Q.  Hadnt  you  a  copy  besides  this  thing  here?  Hadn't  you  mote 
than  one  paper  ?    A.     i  es,  sir. 

Q.     How  many  did  you  have?    A.    Why,  I  had  the  two. 

Q.    You  had  two  ;  that  is  all  you  had,  is  it? 

A.    I  had  two — ^the  original  and  copy. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  don't  know  whether  you  had  an  original  or  a 
copy,  do  you  ?  You  didn't  look  and  compare  and  see  if  they  were  the 
same  papers  ? 

A.    I  am  not  a  judge,  of  that ;  I  didn't  read  the  papers. 

R.  So  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  copy  or  not,  or  whether  it 
was  two  different  papers  ? 

A.  I  have  served  a  good  many  papers  which  the  lawyers  have  ^ven 
me  ;  he  told  me  one  was  the  copy  and  the  other  the  original. 

Q.    Was  the  writ  of  mandamus  and  the  other  papers  all  together. 

A.  I  didn't  open  the  papers  ;  I  didn't  see  them  open  until  I  got 
there. 

Q.    He  opened  it,  did  he? 

A.    The  uiwyer  told  me  what  he  wanted  done. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  handed  it  to  Judge  Cox,  was  all  the  ptpen  in 
one  envelope  ? 

A.  In  one  package.  The  two  were  put  together ;  each  one  was 
doubled  separately. 

Q.  But  they  were  both  in  the  same  envelope  and  you  ba,nded  htm 
the  whole  envelope  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir ;  I  guess  not ;  I  took  them  out. 

Q.    Did  you  hand  them  both,  to  him  at  the  same  time. 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not ;  I  know  that  is  the  paper  I 
got  his  signature  to. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  be  certain  about  this,  as  to  whether  what  you 
served  on  Judge  Cox  was  a  certified  copy  or  was  the  original  writ  of 
mandamus  ? 

A.    I  served  the  certified  copy  on  him. 

Q.     Did  yon  look  at  it  to  see  whether  it  was  a  certified  copy  or  not? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  didn't. 

Q.    Then  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  certified  copy  or  not? 

A.  I  didn't  know  by  the  looks,  only  the  lawyer  told  me  which  was 
which. 

Q.    Which  you  should  give  to  him,  and  which  you  should  get  back? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  that  other  paper  was  it  just  one  sheet,  or  a  few  sheets? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir ;  I  had  no  thoughts  of  ever  having  my 
attention  called  to  it  again. 

Mr,  Arctander,  to  Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  suppose  your  admission 
covers  the  service  of  the  original  writ  of  mandamus  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Manj^er  CotUNs.    Well,  yes.    That  is  the  provision  o{  the  statoie, 
you  know; 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks,    The  facte  were  that  <tbe  ozigiMl  inaudwntta  49fl 


Cvx.,  *act  tbie  piq»er  «aB  taketi  bitck.    We  ftdmit  t! 
er  was  any  return  made.    Jui^  Coz  signed  tbat  a6 
iting  will  ahow.    Tbe  other  sunature  is  sober. 
»t,  to  Mr.  m&iafgot  HicEs.    Tbe  ongioal  was  retim 

Hicks.    Yee. 

;r.  This  copy  ^ould  have  been  returned  by  thfl,:Bheii 
tliCKS.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  are  not  trying  the  sheriff  hf 
.MCTR.    At  this  time  Judge  Cox  waJked  straight,  did 

straight. 

i^ger  I    A.    Some. 

him  walk  did  you  ?    A.     Yea,  sir. 

ke  yoo  by  tbe  arm  and  walk,  with  yon  when  he  » 

low;  we  might  have  walked  arm  in  arm;  I  don't  w« 

Lone  yoB  had  some  feeHng  towards  Judge  Cox,  beet 
aiy  &at  earn  of  yonrs  to  tiae  supreme  eourt,  did  j 


lot?    A.    Ne,  sir. 

1  a  bit  of  feeling,  M  al>  7 

>  bard  feelings. 

e  wiy  now  ? 

vavB  been  a  friend  to  Mr.  Cox. 

it  known  him  long,  have  you  7 

lown  him  twenty  years. 

,ve  you  lived  before  you  lived  in  Waaeea? 

a  eonnty. 

ly  timea  bad  you  seai  Ju^e  Col  dimi^  thoe?  twei 

ved  there. 

ly  times  bad  yon  seen  bim  during  those  twen^  yee 

three  or  four  times  ? 

robably  seen  him,— ^  yoa  meoB  sinee  I  have  lived 

g  thoee  twenty  yews  ? 

t  tell  you;  I've  seen  bim  a  good  nuuiy  timeSk 

n  intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,  if  be? 

w  intimate  acquaintaoeo;  I  have  known  Mh^ aboub • 

n  in  tbe  country,  that  is  by  sight. 

7  him  by  sight? 

Kd'  to  go  to  St.  Peter  frequency  whea  be  was  practiei 

Mr.  I«mbertoa  of  Mr.  Coz  uae  any  language  to  ei 
J  you  were  in  there,  and  they  were  together  in  y< 
what  you  have  teetined  to  now;  did  they  speak  of  ai 
L     I  did'n't  understand  you . . 

Judge  and   Mr.  Lamberton  talk  any   to^hw  in  yi 
what,  you  Iwe  testified  to  now  ? 
coUect  anyljiing.     Tbey  talked  back  and  forth.     I  i 
they  mignt  have,  had  teik-  tlant  i  didn't  hear. 
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Q.    You  might  be  mistaken  in  some  of  this  too,  ais  deaif  as  jrou  are^ 

•  unless  they  talKed  pretty  loud? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  am  not  mistaken  in  anything  on  that. 

Q*    How  near  were  you  to  then»  when  they  talked  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  dont  remember,  I  stood  in  the  store  aj^ 
Mr.  Lambertpn  was  leaning  over  the  counter  at  the  desk. 

Q.  If  you  didn't  stand  right  close  by  you  couldn't  ''hear  ah  ordinary 
ton^  of  conversation  ?  .  . 

;    A.    Yes,  sir,  I  could.    I  could  hear  most  of  the  conversatiDn  they 
had.    They  talked  pretty  plain  and  loud  on  both  sides. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

»'     By  Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Paper  shown  witness. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it  you  went  up  to  St.  Peter  to  get  the  Judge  to 
certify  to  this  paper?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

QJ     And  this  is  the  one  he  did  certify  to?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  vou  brought  that  back  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  other  papers  which  you  were  to  serve  as  directed  by  the 
attorney  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     One  you  left  with  him  ? 

A.    I  left  one  with  him,  a  certified  copy. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  handed  the  papers  that  were  given  you  by  the 
attorney  to  Judge  Cox,  what  did  he  do  with  them,  if  anything,  or  what 
did  he  do  with  these  papers,  if  anything? 

A.    He  throwed  it  down  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.    Threw  down  the  papers  on  the  sidewalk? 

A.    This  one;  said  he  wouldn't  sign  it. 

Q.     And  then  afterwards  he  was  persuaded  to  sign  it? 

*  A,  I  picked  it  up,  told  him  he  needn't  throw  it  away  if  he  wouldnH 
sign  it;  tnat  I  would  like  to  have  him  sign  it  that  day,*a8  I  wouldn't  like 
to  come  over  again. 

^  Q.  Now,  he  took  this  paper  and  threw  it  down  on  the  sidewalk  and 
you  picked  it  up  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  had  the  conversation  while  it  wa§  in  his  hands — some- 
thing— but  he  threw  it  down  pretty  soon  after  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Now,  the  counsel  has  questioned  you  about  this  being  your  case. 
This  was  a  case  brought  against  you  as  a  sheriff,  was  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    It  was  not  a  case  that  you  were  interested  in  except  as  an  officer? 

A.  No;  nothing  except  as  an  officer.  I  was  interested,  however,  in 
the  case. 

Q.  It  was  an  action  brought  against  you  as  an  officer  for  duty  per- 
formed by  you  as  an  officer  ? 

A.    YeSj  sir.    It  was  claimed  to  be  a  wrong  duty. 

RECROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  were  deputy  sheriff,  were  you,  at  the  time  you  were  sued  on 
'this? 

A.    I  was  d^uty  sheriff  at  the  time.  

Q.    At  the  time  you  made  the  levy  that  the  suit  was  about? 
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8  Bheriff. 

;riff  at  the  time?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

that  you  didn't  have  any  bond  at  that  time,  i 

[lount  of  the  judgment  yourself? 

;ood  deal  interested  in  it  then,  wasn't  you  ? 
hat  interested,  of  course. 
ng,  might  you  not  have  been  mistaken, — y' 
sidewalk,  did  you? 

1  Judge  Cox  ? 

ed  them  right  down  at  his  feet, 

i  Eoct  that  he  lost  it,  instead  of  throwing  it 


it  out  of  his  hand  ? 

d  it  up  myself, 

't  it  a  fact  that  it  fell  from  his  hand, — that  hi 


lin  about  that? 
.bout  that. 

A.  J.  LAMBEBTON. 

the  State,  testified  : 

direct  examination. 

Collins. 

on,  where  do  you  reside? 

;ollet  county,  Minnesota. 

ve  you  lived  there  ? 

To  what  article  does  this  testimony  refer? 

LiKS.    The  first  part  of  the  testimony  relates 

wenty-three  years. 

uainted  with  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox,  an 

irae  have  you  known  him  ? 

iwards  of  twenty  years. 

your  residence  in  St.  Peter  have  you  attende 

ay  him?    A.     Occasionally. 

resent  at  a  term  of  court,  or  rather  at  some  1 

as  a  Judge,  on  or  about  August  oth,  1879,  ii 

against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  C( 

ition? 

e  date.     I  was  present  when  there  was  some  1 

Brown  against  the  Winona  &  St,  Peter  Railr 

two  years  ago, 

was  that  business — whereabouts  in  St.  Peter 

of  the  Nicollet  House, 
sent  beside  Judge  Cox  and  yourself? 


^mk 


^f&tta^Aii  i9if  }ntk  IrtMKite. 


A.    Judge  WilBon,  of  Winona ;  Mr.  Ker<»,  tX  iSt.  i^tl ;  Ift.  Wi 
of  New  Ulm  ;  and  Mr.  Thotapson,  of  Sleepy  Eyfe. 

Q.    Will  you  state  now  what  tftmspired  there? 

A.     I  went  into  the  room ;  they  were  all  sitting  %t  the  tiilfle. 
Thompson  was  sitting  back  near  the  window  :  Judge  Cox  Was  sittL 
the  head  of  the  table ;  Mr.  Pierce  tod  Mr.  Webber,  on  'toe  rtde, 
Judge  Wilson  on  the  other.    They  were  discussing  B&tttt  \mittef8 
making  up  a  case. 

Q.     Well,  go  on,  and  state  what  took  place  tiiere,  ftrtttafit. 

A.  Well,  there  was  considerable  sparring  between  Judge  WSson' 
Mr.  Pierce, — some  pretty  rough  talk.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  little  the 
est,  but  Judge  Wilson's  was  about  as  sharp  with  the  comers  took 
Judge  Cox  was  not  paying  much  attention  to  what  they  Were  doing,* 
he  was  making  facetious  remarks  occasionally,  and  jabbering  away 
a  parrot. 

Q.    You  say  Judge  Cox  did  ndt  pay  much  attention  to  what 
done,  but  was  making  facetious  remarks,  and  jabbering  away 
parrot? 

A.    There  was  nothing  that  he  had  to  decide. 

Q.     Will  you  state  his  condition  at  that  time  ite  t6ffefci*e!^ 
ebriety  ? 

A.     He  was  considerably  under  the  inflttence  of  liqWJfr. 

Q.    At  the  time  that  you  speak  of? 

A.     He  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table.     I  don't  remember  of  i 
ing  him  at  all  that  day  before  I  went  into  the  room. 

Q.    But  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  6f  KqtWJr? 

A.     I  judged  so. 

Q.     Now,  why  did  you  ? 

A.    It  was  more  from  his  conversation  than  anything  else, 

Q.     Do  you  know  how  long  they  stayed  there  r 

A,    Probably  an  hour. 

Q.     Did  you  stay  as  long  as  they  ? 

A.    I  think  I  did.    I  don't  know  tiow  long  they  had  been  iSaff^ 
I  went  in. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  they  finished  the  btisiness  that  tliey 
under  consideration  or  not  ? 

A..    They  adjourned  until  after  dinner. 

Q.    And  th^n  what  took  place  ?    A.    I  didn't  go  back. 

Q.     But  during  this  time  Judge  Cox  in  your  opmioh,  Wte  uttM 
influence  of  liquor? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Considerably  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  not  so  much  so  as  I  have  seen  him  at  otheft*  titti^. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Lamberton,  did  you  at  that  time  isay  anytfahig  to 
court,  yourself? 

A.     I  whispered  to  the  Judge  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  ^ 

Q.     It  was  necessary  was  it? 

A.    Well,  I  thought  he  wouldn*t  show  his  condition  iife  toteSWy  tf 
didn't  say  anything. 

Q.     Please  speak  a  little  louder  ? 

A.     I  say  I  thought  his  condition  would  not  be  so  lipplii^t  it 
kept  his  mouth  shut  as  it  would  if  he  kept  oil  talking.    1  WiH  feo  oi 
say  that  the  only  part  I  saw  Judge  Cox  take  in  the  matter  was  at  a1 
the  winding  up  before  they  adjourned.    They  referred  the  pap€a^  to 
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Lchaige,  Pierce  and.  Webber  were  olaiming  it 
)  Wilson  had  it  another  j  that  was  about  the 

me  la  those  pioceedlngs  did  you  make  that  re- 

F  been  in  there  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
fore  they  got  through  ? 
went  right  along. 

CROSS- SXAMINATION. 

re  when  they  adjourned  ? 

ution. 

)  some  business  transacted  before  you  came  in? 

ible  when  I  came  in. 

;  they  were  disputing  among  themaelvea;  that 

ttte  and  agree  between  themselves.     There  was 

ge  Cox? 

»  I  heard  him  take  any  part  in.     There  was 

I  except  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  the 

«  with  nothing  to  do,  and  he  was  making  some 

lidot  appear  to  be  addressing  his  remarks  to 

[enerally  ? 

they  had  any  application  to  anything  that  was 

iny  application  to  the  business  that  was  going 

jre  busily  engaged  jangling  over  the  phraseol- 

what  the  Judge  said  ? 

iE  the  nature  of  the  remarks  ? 

ought  it  had  no  application  to  the  case? 
Now,  I  don't  like  this   way   of  shutting  the 
im  right  in  the  middle  of  his  answer  by  a  ques- 

't  think  I  examine  unfairly. 
The  Chair  will  see  to  that  if  there  is  any- 

uld  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  witness  to 

Those  in  the  lobby  will  please  keep  quiet. 
it  a  feet  that  the  Judge  was  making  jokes  ? 
m  intended  for  jokes;  I  didn't  realize  it  in  the 

jf  fact,  you  don't  remember  now  what  it  was? 
'  the  impression  that  it  had  at  that  lime,  that 
out  of  pfaoe. 

fact  at  the  time  that  he  made  bis  remarks,  he 
3it  there  and  look  wise,  did  he  ? 
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A.    Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.     The  lawyers 
discussing  matters  between  themselves.     He  wasn't  called  for  any  dif 
cussion. 

Q.  Now,  do  yon  remember  of  the  Judge  saying,  when  they  oofl| 
menced  t  >  quarrel  and  calling  each  other  names  and  using  other  nii 
and  appropriate  epithets  towards  each  other,  whether  the  Judge  dicfai^ 
get  mad  and  say  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  on  with  it  any  longer  if  thfl] 
did  not  behave  themselves  ? 

A.     Nothing  of  that  kind  to  my  recollection. 

Q.     It  might  have  happened  and  you  not  recollect  it  though? 

A.     No,  I  don't  think  it  could  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  the  Judge  said  he  had  had  enough  11 
their  quarrels  in  the  trial  at  New  Ulm,  and  that  he  was  not  going  tl 
stand  it  any  longer? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Now,  when  this  question  was  submitted  to  him  he  did  notdeeUki 
that  then  and  there,  dicl  he — that  is,  at  least  just  at  the  adjonmment?  ' 

A.  He  would  not  admit  that  that  was  the  words  in  his  cbaige;  li 
said  he  didn't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  at  the  time  that  he  had  the  charge  in  writing  aiM 
that  he  would  consult  that  before  he  did  decide.^ 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.     He  might  have  said  it  though  ? 

A.  Well,  I  heard  all  that  was  said  and  I  have  no  recollection  o 
that. 

Q.     But  he  said  he  didn't  know  whether  that  was  the  charge  or  not! 

A.     He  didn't  decide  it  there. 

Q.     You  was  there  until  they  broke  up,  until  they  left? 

A.     I  believe  I  was. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Judge  took  the  papers? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that ;  I  remember  saying  to  Judge  Wilson  Hoi 
I  thought  after  he  got  his  dinner  he  would  be  in  condition  to  go  on  witl 
the  case. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  from  any  action  or  ruling  of  his  there  thai 
showed  that  he  could  not  follow  or  understand  what  they  said,  to  isf 
his  judgment.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  he  did  nothing  there  asi 
matter  of  fact  ? 

A.     He  didn't  make  any  ruling  there  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact — I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  ditf 
tinctly,  but  you  probably  do — ^that  this  occurred  right  before  the  breifc 
ing  up  ?  Judge  Wilson  wanted  to  saddle  a  certain  request  onto  th 
plaintiffs'  attorneys,  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Webber,  that  they  had  asM 
the  Court  to  give  certain  requests,  and  that  they  claimed  that  they  didifl 
do  any  such  thing,  and  that  that  created  a  good  deal  of  ill-fee&ng  bai 
tween  them:  do  vou  remember? 

A.  There  was  some  discussion  about  them  making  a  request,  and  w 
terwards  Judge  Wilson  rather  admitted  that  it  might  have  been  in  ^ 
Judge's  charge  without  a  request. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  they  had  denied  it  so  strenuously  he  sail 
he  would  take  back  that  portion  that  they  had  requested  him  to  do,  bd 
that  the  judge  had  charged  it  upon  his  own  motion,  and  that  tl^n  the 
Judge  got  mad  and  said  he  would  not  admit  he  had  charged  any  su^ 
thing,  before  hQ  had  esLamined  his  charge  ? 


't 
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ber  of  his  Baying  anything  about  bis  examining  hi 

I  his  charge  at  all  ?  There  was  a  good  deal  of  bai 
ween  Judge  Wilson,  Mr,  Webber  and  Mr.  Kerce  ani 

.  not  participate  in  that  at  all, 

;  he  said  or  addressed  to  counsel  in  the  matter  wa 

1  not  admit  that  he  had  charged  that? 

ing  in  tbe  wording  of  the  papere;  he  would  not  ad 

s  that  charge;  that  is  my  recollection.    There  wa 

ny  attention  until  this  thing  came  up,  and  it  ha 

nd  I  don't  pretend  to  remember  the  minutia  of  i 


(em.    You  stated  here'  that  he  was  under  the  in 

wish  you  would  state  whether  in  your  opinion  h 

t  that  time  ? 

eay  he  was  intoxicated;  drunk.' 

[Ks: 

poke  to  him.     \ow,  after  you  spoke  to  him,  did  h 


lid  to  you  in  his  cross-examination  that  the  Judg 
affair.     Did  he  get  mad? 
nt  of  him  getting  mad. 

itdd  that  the  Judge  wouldn't  admit  that  he  hai 
e.     Now,  did  he  make  any  ruling  on  that  at  all  ? 
some  talk  over  it ;  there  was  no  ruling,  I  think 
just  standing  there.     He  would  not  admit  that  h 
e  say  be  did  make  it.     He  wouldn't  admit  that  tha 

it  it  was  his  language  ? 

idn't  say  it  was  not.     It  waa  in  that  shape" whei 


was  that  Judge  WMlson  wanted  that  in  his  case,  dii 

e  wouldn't  allow  it  ? 

;e  Wilson's  papers,  I  believe. 

wanted  that  in  his  settled  case? 

gree  whether  it  would  be  allowed  or  not ;  that  qui 

d  Mr,  Webber  would  not  admit  it,  and  the  Judg 
Judge  Cox  wouldn't  decide  one  way  or  the  othei 
«11  whether  he  did  charge  that  or  not  ? 
acollection  of  it.     I  supposed  they  were  going  i 
moon  when  they  came  together, 

[NS. 

Judge  Wilson's  testimony  bete  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Pierce's?    A,     I  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Webber's? 

1  portion  of  it. 

'  testify  about  this  same  affair  ? 

11,   I  don't  know  about  Judge  Wilson,  for  I  dido' 


Dftii  jovamAL  of  xhb  asiura^ 

hmn'  him.    Mr.  Webbec  aod  Mr.  Piorce  di4.    It  waa  ib^  <;a0e  «f  Br^ihi 

against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  now  direct  our  testimony  to  artide  frve. 

Q%    Mr.  I^nxberton,  did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witKiQH» 
sheriff  Long  ?    A.     Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  you  know  about  that  affair,  if  aoytbiiig  ? 

A.    Mr.  Long  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  had  some  pap^s  to  serve ' 
on  Judge  Cox;  that  he  was  drunk,  and  he  coldn't  get  him  to  accept 
sarvice..    I  ael^ed  him  what  they  were.    He  asked  if  I  coulda't  get  him 
te>do  it. 

Mr.  Abg? ANDER.     We  object  to  what  Mr.  Long  said. 

The  Pbbsidexx  pro  tern.    The  objection  will  be  sustained  so  &r  a» 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     State  what  you  did. 

A.  I  went  and  got  Mr.  Cox;  I  don't  remember  where  I  got  bmi^  and 
biK>ught  him  to  the  store. 

Q.    To  your  store  ? 

A.  I  brought  him  to.  my  store  to  get  him  to  sign  these  papers  lor 
Mr.  Long. 

Q.    Now,  who  was  present  in  the  store? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  anybody  but  Mr.  Cox  and  myself,  aaid  Hr^ 
Long;  my  clerks  were  probably  there. 

Q.    Now  state  what  was  said  and  done  there  at  the  store  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  what  I  did  sa^.  The  Judge  refused  to  oign  tha> 
papers,  and  I  was  very  em{)hatic  in  insisting  that  he  should;  I  dont 
seBAember  what  I  said  to  him. 

Q»    He  refused  to  sign  the  papers  and  you  insisted  that  he  should.? 

A.    I  insisted  very  strenuously  that  he  should. 

Q.    Did  he  sien  the  paper. 

A.  Hesignea  a  paper  that  Mr.  Long  handed  to  me,  [Exhibit  No. 
1.  shown  witness.] 

Q.  .  Look  at  that? 

A.    That  is  the  paper  that  was  signed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  now  offer  this  paper.  Exhibit  No*  1,  i& 
evidence. 

Mr.  AjEUTTANDER.  You  dou't  care  to  have  the  whole  of  it  go  on 
record. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  probably  could  agree  upon  it,  that  it  waa  a 
ease  stipulated  by  the  attorneys. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     It  is  a  case  on  motion  for  new  trial  in  Albrieht 
&  Co.,  against  S.  W.  Long,  and  others  ;  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  tnal. 
.  Mr  Arctander.    We  will  stipulate  and  admit  that  it  is  the  paper;  it 
has  the  signature,  but  I  suppose  you  won't  offer  anything  but--- 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    The  signature  and  just  what  follows  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  will  admit  that  this  paper  here  (without  lettiw 
it  go  on  record)  contains  that  certificate  ;  that  that  is.  the  ease  re£mea 
to  in  the  writ  of  mandamus  which  is  considered  to  be  in  evid^ice  al- 
ready, is  the  case  stipulated  to  by  the  attorneys  ;  it  is  Ernest  Albrif^t 
and  others  against  Seth  W.  Lpng  and  others;  and  that  14  waa  the  iwi- 
tical  paper  that  the  respondent  was  asked  to  sign. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  find  below  this  ingnature)  Mc.  liHnberbiP, 
some  writing  there.    Will  you  state  in.  whose  haiulwdii^Qg  it  ia? 

A.    That  is  my  writiDg. 


JdBt  rend  HAmt  you  wrote  there. 

"  Judge  of  the  9th  Judicial  DiBtrict  of  Mmnfflota,  ftcti»*J  tt)  J*<^ 

Fifth  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 

Now,  you  wrote  that  yxrttwelf  7     A.    1  wrote  that. 

State  how  you  came  to  write  it. 

icfawdkr.    That  we  object  to  as  irmnaterial. 

traiDENT  pro  (em.    The  chairie  of  the  opinion  that  it  Ss  matssiri. 

iTNESs.     He  was  eo  much  intoxicated  that  he  could  not  Write ; 

le  reason  I  wrote  it. 

e  ei^ed  his  name  here  and  then  you  added  this  designation? 

»,  sir.     But  still,  1  "will  say  I  think  he  told  me  what  to  write. 

3U  think  he  told  you  what  to  write? 

think  he  told  me  what  to  write. 

jw,  Mr.  Lamberton,  was  he  drunk  or  sober  at  that  time? 

e  wae  very  much  intoxicated  that  day,  at  that  time. 

ondetstood  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  remember  where  yoti 

m.     Do  you  remember  where  yon  found  Judge  Cox  tfeatdtPj'? 

have  an  impression  where  I  found  him,  but  no  distinbt  recoU 


tcTANOER.     We  object  to  impre 

ITNESS.     I  can't  say  positively  where  I  did  find  him. 

m  you  aay  where  you  think  you  found  him  ? 

WTTANDEH.     We  object  to  that  as  incompetent. 

uiager  Collins.     That  is  certainly  proper. 

iEsiDENT  pro  lem.    I  think  he  has  a  right  to  fl&y  where  lie  foAnd 

jive  his  best  recollection. 

ITNESS.     It  it  is  my  impression  that  I  found  him  -at  FritomS'V 

r  at  a  saloon  down  the  street. 

id  you  broB^ht  Wm  from  there  up  to  your  Btote  ? 

am  not  poaibve  about  thisthing.    I  wentdown  the'stre^-Httn*- 

get  him. 

nelieve  yoti  stated  that  the  Judge  first  reftftedtosignthiftptq)**? 

want  t6  Wiy  my  recollection  is  not  distinct  aboot  whei*  I  ■foand 

iatii^'B.KXB.    Tbftt  is,  simply  as  to  where  y<^  fbund  kbA,  it 

itinct? 

»,  sir;  that  is  'the  only  part. 

mag«r  OoLtiTiB.     Yon aaid  he  reftiBed  toTng*  it? 

e  re  used  to  sign  it.     He  said  he  wouldn't  sign  .t. 

VH,  givt  us  the  language  he  used,  its  tiear  as  Vou  csn, 

cU,  I  cant  tenlember:  there  was  nothing  I  chained  Wry  memOl^ 

egard  to  it.     It  would  be  tmly  the  prominent  parts  m  it  I  te- 

ell,  give  us  that, 

ell,  he  said  if  I  said  it  was  all  right  he  would  mgn  it.     I  told 

B8  right,  and  thftthe  ought  to  sign  it.    He  appeiared  to  hnow 

ras,  though. 

'ere  there  any  other  papers  besides  this  "that  you'Sa'w? 

e«.     There  ViS  a  papCT  that  he  put  in  his  ^K«ket. 

0  you  know  the  nature  of  it?    A.     No,  sir;  I  don't. 

uiager  'GolliKs  (to  Mr.  Arctander),     Yon  may  take  ^tk  miMBa. 

WTANBBft.     Now 

TdufMfi  (interrupting).    ProbaHy  I  did  at  the  time  know  wteit 
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it  was.    I  looked  at  the  papers  in  Mr.  Long's  hands,  but  did  not  locik  0 
them  at  the  time  they  were  delivered. 

CR088-EXAMINAT0N. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.;  Now,  Mr.  Lamberton,  at  this  time  you  say  that  the  Judge  seemed 
to  know  perfectly  well  what  the  papers  were  about  and  what  his  businesv; 
was  With  him?  i 

A.  My  recollection  is  he  appeared  to  know  it  was  a  writ  of  madam- 
us.  I 

Q.  He  knew  it  was  a  writ  of  mandamus  and  knew  that  that  was  a  I 
case  that  should  be  signed.  You  did  not  point  out  to  him  where  he! 
should  put  his  signtaure,  he  knew  where  to  put  that,  himself? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  this  case.  On  the  case  he  wrote  the  namei 
himself,  found  the  place  himself  and  wrote  it,  and  then  after  he  had  writ*  { 
ten  it  he  asked  you  to  write  this  title  did  he  not  ? 

(No  answer.) 

Q.    What  you  wrote  there  afterwards  he  dictated  to  you  ? 

A.     I  asked  him  what  I  should  put  there. 

Q.     And  he  dictated  it  to  you  didn't  he  ? 

A.    He  told  me  what  to  write. 

Q.    At  the  time  when  you  found  him  was  he  so  that  he  staggered? 

A.     I  never  saw  him  stagger. 

Q.     Did  he  stagger  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeiif 
him  staggar. 

Q.    Mr.  Long  went  with  you  when  you  went  for  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember.  It  all  occurred  in  a  few  moments.  I  don't 
remember  whether  Mr.  Long  went  with  me  when  I  got  him  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  Judge  had  been  so  drunk  that  he  staggerd  when  Mr. 
Long  came  up  and  saw  him  there  and  then  Mr.  I.iang  went  into  your 
store,  could  he  in  the  meantime,  have  so  sobered  off  that  he  didnt  stag- 
ger any  more  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Hold  on  a  minute.    We  object  to  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.    That  is  very  objectionable. 

Mr.  Arctander.    AU  right!  we  don't  care  very  much  about  it 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  is  undertaking  to  make  aA  expert  oat 
of  the  witness. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  a  time  it  was  after  Mr.  Long  stepped  into 
your  store  that  you  went  and  found  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     The  whole  thing  was  only  a  few  minutes.  \ 

Q.  A  few  moments  after  Mr.  Long  came  into  your  store  you  went  | 
and  found  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  immediately  got  Judge  Cox.  ' 

Q.  Now,  the  Judge  did  not  ask  you,  whether  or  not  it  was  right  for 
him  to  sign  it  as  a  legal  opinion  ?  , 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  he  did;  I  don't  think  he  asked  it  0S  myopia*  I 
ion,  if  you  say  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  sign,  I  will  sign  it.  He  aid  not  i 
ask  me  for  a  legal  opinion;  he  simply  said  if  I  said  it  was  ri^hthe  \ 
would  sign  it;  and  I  told  him  it  was  right  and  that  he  ought  to  sign  it  | 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  immediately  before  that  he  had  stated  to  you  : 
that  he  would  not  sign  that  paper,  because  he  didn't  think  he  was  ma 
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paper  that  day,  and  that  it  was  in  reference  to  that 
ught  it  was  right  for  him  under  the  ci re um stances 
le  was  to  sign  the  paper  fhat  lie  asked  you   that 

t  was  drunken  talk;  that  is  what  I  thought. 
3  knew  all  the  time  what  he  wari  about? 

knows  what  he  is  saying  always  when  he  is  drunk. 
.  many  mean   things  when  he  is  drunk  that  he 

was  sober. 

med  to  know  what  he  had  to  do  as  to  finding  the 

ot? 

jllection  about  that;  I  remember  of  handing  him 

)w  enough  to  know  wliere  he  had  to  sign  ? 

tnow  pretty  well  where  he  had  to  sign  it,  if  I  read 

recollection  of  showing  him  where  to  sign, 

n  there  did  he  throw  the  papers  down? 

fs.     There  is  no  tefctimony  of  that  kind. 

Why  your  first  witner^s  swore  to  that. 

m.  .  Our  witness  swore  that  he  threw  it  down  on 

'he  Tjitness  said  that  he  threw  the  paper  over  to 

well  there  was  some  little  skirmishing  around  be- 

[  don't  remember  just  what  it  was. 

;mber  the  fact  that  he  threw  tlie  paper  over  hack 


ler  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Lamberton,  are  you  not? 


Mr.  Ijimberton,  that  you  have  alwavs  taken  an 
id  proceedings  in  court  concerning  tliat  railroad 
ounty  ? 
r. 
dways  been  around  whenever  they  had  any  busi- 

imher  of. 

;;hallenge  jurors,  etc. 

ember, — yes,  I  have,  loo, — not  of  the  I.iand  Com- 
t  known  of  any  suits  of  the  Ijaud  Company, 
railroad  company? 
company  is  a  different  institution  ii-om   the  rail- 

oad,  is  it  not? 

institution  altogether.     Tlie  lands  are  owned  by 

railroads  are  owned  by  the  Northwestern  Company. 

ploynieiit. 

L  is  it  not  that  the  railroad  company  lias  had  suits 

ave  taken  an  interest  in  their  behalf  and  helped 

m,  etc. 
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A.  I  have.  It  was  always  by  request  of  Judge  WilBon,  or  Judj 
Mitchell  when  he  was  a  practicing  attorney.    They  would  ask  me  my- 

Q,    Well,  never  mind  ;  you  just  answer  ray  question  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  wanted  to  explain  why  I  did  it,  they  came  t 
me  as  a  friend  among  strangers  tliere. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  have  an  answer  to  on 
question. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  want  to  answer  the  question  so  as  to  make  oi 
that  I  was  interfering. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Oh,  no,  we  don't  claim  that. 

The  President,  'pro  tern.  The  answer  should  be  responsive  to  til 
questions  and  beyond  that  of  course  the  witness  should  not  go. 

re-direct  examination 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Lamberton,  do  you  remember  anything  about  the  pen  bein 
thrown  down  at  that  interview  in  your  store,  by  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  It  is  something  I  did  not  chaig 
my  memory  with  at  all. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  always  been  and  nw 
are  friendly  to  Judge  Cox  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant 

The  President  pro  te^in.  Certainly  it  is  proper  in  response  to  Ui 
question  they  put,  to  show  that  there  was  no  ill  feeling. 

A.  I  have  always  been  particularly  friendly  to  Judge  Cox  ;  I  wotii 
do  anything  for  him  I  could. 

Q.     And  you  are  now.     A.     I  am  now. 

Q.  I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  article  eleven,  to  an  occasi© 
at  a  general  May  term,  1881,  during  the  trial  of  the  case  of  John  Pete 
Young  against  Charles  R.  Davis;  do  you  remember  that? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  was  in  the  court  houso  while  it  wasbeini 
tried.  I  might  have  been  in  and  out,  but  I  wasn't  present  to  listen  t 
anything  in  regard  to  it. 

^.     Now,Mr.  Lamberton,  were  you  present  during  that  term  of  court 

A.  I  mav  have  been  in  the  court  room  once  or  twice.  The  onlv  dii 
tinct  recollection  I  have  of  being  in  the  court  room  was  on  the  mormn! 
that  Judge  Dickinson  was  on  the  bench,  when  I  went  down  to  hei 
Loomis  sentenced.     I  think  that  is  what  I  went  for. 

Q.     Was  Judge  Cox  present  in  court? 

A.  He  was  sitting  inside  of  the  bar  the  morning  I  went  in;  inside  ( 
the  railing. 

Q.     He  was  not  presiding. 

A.     Judge  Dickinson  was  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  call  the  att« 
tion  of  witness  to  article  eighteen,  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Is  this  all  you  want  on  article  eleven? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  I  wish  to  cross-examine  on  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Coi/iins.     All  right. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Lamberton,  you  said  Judge  Cox  was  in  court  that  momiog 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  known  him  for  how  long  a  time,  you  say  ? 
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A.    I  tbink  twenty-three  years;  perhaps  twenty-four. 

Q.    You  have  lived  in  the  same  town  with  him  ? 
I    A.    I  have  lived  in  the  same  town  for  twenty -three  years. 

A.    At  that  time  when  you  came  into  court  that  morning,  in  what 
iPQdition  did  you  consider  the  Judge  when  you  saw  him  ? 
I   The  President  pro  tern.    There  has  been  no  evidence  as  to  his  condi- 
Son  there,  and  why  take  up  that?    That  is  a  part  of  your  own  case. 
;   Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  don't  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  question  is  whether  the  Court  wants  to 
j^ear  cross-examination  when  there  has  been  no  direct  examination. 

Q.     Well,  in  what  condition  did  you  consider  him  to  be  when  you 
Bi8t  came  into  court  ? 

A.    Well,  when  I  looked  at  him  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    You  went  up  to  him  and  spoke  to  him,  did  you  not,  afterwards; 

d  sat  down  and  talked  with  him  ? 

A-     I  sat  down  and  told  him  he  "  looked  like  hell,"  and  to  go  home  ; 
was  my  remark.     (Great  laughter.) 

Q.     Now,  when  you  talked  with  him  there  you  changed  your  opinion 

to  his  intoxication,  did  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes;  he  was  not  intoxicated. 

Q.    He  wasn't  intoxicated  at  all? 

A.    He  said  he  had  not  slept  any  all  night;  that  was  his  reply  to  me. 

would  give  my  reason  why  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated,  was  from 

B  appearance. 

Q.    Well,  we  don't  care  for  that,  unless  they  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Well,  we  do. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  all  right;  we  are  through. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  Lamberton,  you  say  you  thought  he  was 
xicated  ? 

A.    Looking  at  him  before  I  went  up. 

Q.    You  went  up  and  spoke  to  him  ? 

A    I  went  up  and  sat  down  alongside  of  him. 

Q.    And  told  him  he  had  better  go  home  ? 

A.    I  told  him  he  '*  looked  like  hell ;"  he  had  better  go  home. 

Q.    Now,  in  what  condition  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.    His  hair  was  uncombed  ;  his  face  unwashed,  and  he  had  a  dirty 
on,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  see  him  there. 

Q.    Now,  after  talking  with  him,  what  did  you  conclude  about  him 

to  his  condition. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  we  object  to. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Well,  he  can  state  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
was  drunk  or  sober,  as  to  whether  he  thought  he  was  drunk  or  sober. 

A.  Well,  I  thought  he  had  been  drinking  the  night  before,  and  that 
whisky  was  about  dead  in  him,  and  he  was  a  little  stupid  ;  but  he 
n't  drunk  then, 

Mr.    Arctander. 

Q.    Was  he  under  the  influence  of  liquor  there  at  all? 

A,    I  think  the  liquor  waa  dead  in  him,  and  he  was  feeling  bad. 

Q.    Had  no  more  effect  on  him  ? 

A.    No,  I  think  the  efiect  was  gone.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Now,  you  say  you  have  been  acquainted  with 
Wm  twenty-three  years  ? 

Mr.  Abctander.    Is  this  under  article  eight^n? 

Ml.  Manager  Collins,    Article  eighteen. 
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Q.  Mr.  Lamberton,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  Judge  Cox^ 
condition  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  1878.  We  don't  ^ant  to  gi 
back  of  that.  How  many  times  since  tliat  do  you  suppose  you  havl 
seen  him  ?  ' 

A.  Oh,  I  can't  say  that;  that  is  three  years, — ^nearly  four  years.  I  sei 
him  as  frequently  as  I  see  any  other  citizen  when  he  is  in  town. 

Q.     Now,  is  he  in  town  most  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Well,  he  is  away  very  frequently.  He  has  been  more  away  thi« 
summer  than  any  time.  I  noticed  this  summer  I  saw  him  less  than 
ever  I  have  since  he  has  been  judge. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  state  his  condition  at  the  times  you  have  seeti  him, 
not  going  back  of  the  30th  of  iMarch,  1878? 

A.     Well,  a  large  majority  of  the  times  he  is  sober. 

Q.     But  frequently  have  you  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  have  seen  him  very  frequently  intoxicated. 

Q.    Upon  the  streets  in  8t.  Peter  ?    A.     Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  Now,  within  the  last  year,  how  many  times  do  you  think  ycwBJ 
have  seen  him  ?  j 

A.  I  can't  say  ;  I  can't  go  back  further  than  last  May.  I  wouldnH 
fix  any  date  beyond  that.  I  have  seen  him  three  or  four  times.  I 
noticed  that  he  was  away  during  most  of  the  summer. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  at  those  times  ?  You  say  you  think  you 
have  seen  him  three  or  four  times  since  last  May?  i 

A.     Including  May  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.  That  was  about  the  termination  of  the  court.  I  saw  him  very 
frequently  before  that 

Q.     State  his  condition. 

(Speaking  in  an  undertone.)  Perhaps  five  times  I  have  seefi  him. 
Well,  I  have  seen  him  twice  very  drunk. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  his  condition  at  the  other  times? 

A.     I  think  twice  very  sober  and  once  kind  of  so-so.     (Laughter.) 

Q.  Then,  in  the  five  times  that  you  have  seen  him,  that  you  remem- 
ber, twice  he  was  very  drunk,  twice  he  was  painfully  sober,  and  the  otheri 
time  he  was  about  so-so  ? 

A.  Well,  when  I  say  about  twice  I  saw  him  drunk  I  mean  it  was  twoi 
days  in  succession.  It  was  the  same  drunk.  It  was  two  eveniii^ ;  I 
think  it  was  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Q.     What  is  his  behavior  when  he  is  drunk? 

A.  Well,  when  he  is  a  little  drunk  he  is  very  genteel — painfully 
genteel.  He  straightens  up  and  acts  a  little  over-polite  when  he  is  a 
little  drunk  ;  when  he  is  very  drunk  he  is  annoying,  by  hugging  and 
clawing  over  you  and  talking — talking  nonsense.  I  have  never  heard 
him  abusive  when  he  is  drunk. 

Q.     But  you  have  seen  him  very  drunk  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  doesn't  stagger  when  he  is  very  drunk? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  drunk  in  his  legs.  I  don't  think  he  gets  drunk' 
in  his  legs.     (Laughter.) 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Bv  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  These  two  days  in  succession  when  you  saw  him,  you  dont  mean 
to  say  that  is  any  estimate  of  how  often  Judge  Cox  is  druiiki — ^thete 
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you  have  s^n  him  since  May.     How  does  it  compare  with  other 
»,  for  instance  ? 
Well,  I  can't  say;   I  kept  no  account  of  when  I  would  see  him 
ink. 

Well,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox,  when  in  St.  Peter,  was,  a  mar- 
ity  of  the  time,  sober,  and  attended  to  his  business  ? 
[A.    Yes,  sir;  I  will  say  that. 
A  majority  of  the  time  ? 
Yes;  a  large  majority  of  the  time  too. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox — 
le  Witness,  (interrupting.) .  Well,  I  will  say  when  he  has  these 
inks,  they  were  kind  of  periodic  and  lasted  a  week  may  be. 
^Q-     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  would  only  come  at  long  intervals — ^a 

for  a  week  or  so,  perhaps  ? 
.A.    Well,  sometimes  they  would  come  pretty  thick,  and  then  there 
Id  be  long  intervals  that  they  wouldn't  come;  you  couldn't  scatter 
over  the  year.     He  might  be  drunk  two  or  three  times  in  a  month 
then  there  would  be  two  or  three  months  that  he  wouldn't  be 
kk,  that  he  would  be  sober. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  then,  that  Judge  Cox's  drinking  is  periodi- 
is  it  not  ?    I  mean  that  he  gets  a  spell  in  that  way. 
L.    Well,  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  keep  no  track  of  it;  I  would  see 
drunk,  and  then  I  would  see  him  sober;  I  take  no  liquor. 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that,  whenever  he  was  drunk  in  St.  Peter,  he  would 
iably  go  down  where  you  could  have  a  good  show  at  him  ? 
lA    He  would  invariably  keep  out  ol*  my  way;  that  is,  if  he  could. 
Q.    He  would  go  to  the  postoffice,  and  right  by  your  store,  would 
not? 
[A.    He  would  go  to  the  postoffice,  but  he  wouldn't  come  about  me 
^en  he  was  drunk. 
Q.    He  wouldn't  go  into  your  store  ? 

A.    He  would  not  come  where  I  was  if  he  could  avoid  me,  but  when 
would  get  drunk  he  would  make  it  a  point  to  go  where  the  prominent 
were  and  talk  to  them. 
So  that  everybody  would  see  him  every  time  he  happened  to  be 
mk? 

Well,  I  would  see  him. 
fThe  President  pro  tern.    Will  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  be 

[Jlr.  Arctander.     No,  I  think  not,  Mr.  President. 

Before  last  May  you  saw  him  very  frequently,  did  you  not? 
[A.    I  have  seen  him  very  frequently  all  the  time.    I  missed  him  more 

summer  than  ever. 
Q.    He  was  more  aWay  this  summer  than  he  had  been  before? 
'A    I  have  seen  him  probably  more  than  four  or  five  times,  at  a  dis- 
I  didn't  come  in  contact  with  him  more  than  three  or  four,  or 

or  five  times,  since  last  Mav  until  this. 

.    Between  the  Ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of  May  do  you  think  that 

saw  Judge  Cox  pass  the  Nicollet  House  over  five  times  ? 

.    I  wouldn't  say  I  did. 
Q.    Drunk,  sober,  or  any  way  ? 

A.    I  wouldn't  say  I  saw  him  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st 
lliay,  for  I  have  nothing  to  call  my  recollection  to  it. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  to  prior  years,  you  can't  tell  what  por- 
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tion  of  time  or  how  many  times  you  saw  him,  nor  how  many  of  thoee  hi 
was  drunk  ? 

A.  No,  not  unless  there  would  be  something  particular  would  occu 
when  he  was  drunk  that  I  would  now  remember.  If  he  would  be  drunli 
six  times  a  week  it  would  pass  out  of  my  mind  unless  there  was  somie 
occurrence  that  took  place  while  he  was  drunk  that  fixed  it  on  my  mindJ 

Q.  But  you  are  of  the  impression  that  the  great  majority  of  times 
you  saw  him  during  this  year  that  he  was  sober  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  is  very  gentle- 
manly and  affable,  and  so  forth,  even  when  he  is  sober;  very  pleasant 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  behavior  ?     A.     Yes. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  whether  or  not  he  is  not  gentlemanly  when  he 
is  drunk  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  is  not  ungentlemanly  when  he  is  drunk. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  if  he  was  a  little  drunk  he  got  painfully 
polite? 

A.     Oh,  that  is  when  he  is  a  little  "  over  the  bay." 

Q.     But  he  is  gentlemanly  when  he  is  sober  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  is  gentlemanly  when  he  is  sober;  he  is  polite  when  heia 
sober. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  Judge  Cox  is  drunk  he  is  never  sleepy; 
whisky  has  not  that  effect  upon  him,  has  it;  isn't  it  rather  the  contrary? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  wnat  occurs  when  he  goes  away.  When  I 
see  him  drunk,  he  isn't  sleepy  then. 

Q.     He  is  far  from  sleepy,  isn't  he  ? 

A.  He  isn't  sleepy  when  I  have  seen  him.  I  have  never  seen  him 
when  he  was  away  getting  over  his  drunk. 

Q.  But  I  mean  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor — when  he 
is  intoxicated  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  is  not  sleepy;  he  is  very  talkative. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  don't  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Judge  Cox 
could  drink  from  five  to  six  good  horns  of  whisky  without  getting  as 
you  would  call  it,  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.  Well,  he  could  drink  five  or  six  good  horns  of  whisky  and  I 
wouldn't  consider  him  drunk. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  so  it 
would  show  itself? 

A.     I  think  it  would  show  itself  a  little. 

Q.     Would  show  itself  a  little ! 

A.     Yes,  I  don't  think  it  would  show  it  in  his  mind. 

Q.     It  wouldn't  show  it  in  his  mind  ? 

A,     No,  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.     His  mind  would  be  capable  to  perform  its  functions  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  very  drunk  in  the  evening  and  at  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  would  say  he  hadn't  been  drunk  for  a  week. 
He  was  perfectly  bright  and  able  to  attend  to  business  in  the  morning. 

Q.  If  you  hadn't  known  that  he  had  drank  the  night  before  and  had 
met  him  in  the  morning  you  wouldn't  have  known  that  he  had  drank 
at  all  ? 

A.  I  wouldn't  have  said  that  he  was  drunk  the  night  before,  if  I 
hadn't  known  it.  His  appearance,  his  actions,  or  his  talk  would  not  have 
indicated  it.  I  never  saw  him  so  drunk  that  he  didn't  know  what  be 
was  talking  about,  in  business  matters. 
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Q.    You  did  not? 
i    A.     I  nevor  saw  him  so  drunk  as  that,  and  1  have  seen  him  aufvi 
ttrank. 

Q.     Do  you  think  he  could  be  pretty  full  and  yet  have  his  wits  and 
Imind  about  him  ? 

r  A.     Well,  he  wouldn't  have  many  wits,  but  he  would  have  consider- 
pble  mind;  his  wits  would  be  "  a  little  off." 

The  President  pro  tern.    This  court  stands  adjourned   till  to-morrow 
[morning  at  10  o'clock. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  18, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
"Wilson,  President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  BonniwelT,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell, 
L  Oilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  John- 
Bon  R.  B.,  Langdon,  McDonald.  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,   Mil- 
fe,  Of&cer,  Peterson,   Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,   Shalleen,  Tiffany,   Wheat, 
"Wilkinfl  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
[  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
!  the  trial,  to- wit ;    Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
O.B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
nam and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 
teats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  business  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court  before  j)roceeding  ^vith  the  examination  of  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Bkisbin.  If  the  Court  and  Senate  please,  before  proceeding  to 
the- regular  order  of  business,  I  desire  to  make  a  motion  on  behalf  of  the 
respondent  to  this  effect,  that  when  the  managers  have  concluded  their 
case  upon  the  evidende,  the  court  adjourn  for  from  eight  to  ten  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  respondent  to  procure  and  marshal  his 
evidence;  and  I  apprehend,  or  at  least  infer,  from  the  uniform  courtesy 
which  has  been  extended  to  us  by  the  managers,  that  it  will  hardly  be  re- 
sisted. It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recall  the  tact  that  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  after  the  argument  of  the  demurrer,  the  managers  were  required 
to  file  their  specifications  under  articles  seventeen  and  twenty,  on  or  be- 
fore,— I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  the  precise  language,  but  on  or  be- 
before  the  6th  of  the  month  follo\ving.  Those  specifications  were  served 
Ttpon  my  associate,  Mr.  AUis,  and  I  am  informed  by  him  that  they 
were  not  received  by  him  until  about  the  last  law  hour  of  the  sixth.  If 
lam  mistaken,  my  learned  friends,  the  managers  will  correct  me;  this 
is  merely  hearsay.  There  is  no  complaint  of  this,  however.  It  will  be 
IXfOiy  iherefoire,  ti^t  the  respondent  and  his  counsel  were  allowfed  only 
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three  working  days  between  that  and  the  interval  when  the  regular  am 
serious  business  of  the  trial  commenced. 

It  is  a  further  fact,  which  I  suppose  will  be  anticipated  by  all  tb 
members  of  the  court,  that  some  breathing  spell,  some  intervsa  will  lii 
required  between  the  closing  of  the  case  upon  the  part  of  the  manage 
and  its  commencement  on  ^e  part  of  the  respondent.  It  would  he  H 
least  a  very  great  hardship  that  the  respondent  who,  it  may  be  propa 
for  me  to  say,  is  not  a  man  of  abundant  circumstances,  should  be  coni 
pelled  to  be  present  here  with  his  witnesses  in  array  waiting  the  contiq 
gehcy  when  the  conclusion  upon  the  part  of  the  managers  should  be  af 
rivea  at. 

It  is  not  disrespectful  for  me  to  say  thatthe  decision  of  the  court  on  yea 
terday  was  somewhat  a  surprise  to  us.  We  had  anticipated  to  have  been  m 
lieved  of  the  necessity  of  arraying  ourselves  with  witnesses  upon  sonu 
five  or  six  new  aricles — I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  the  number  of  thi 
specifications — but  do  we  not  see  how  the  court  could  arrive  at  the  conclit 
sion  it  has.  I  am  free  to  remark  that  from  the  course  that  has  beeQ 
taken  by  the  court,  and  by  the  managers,  in  the  unpleasant  task  whidi 
exigencies  of  public  duty  has  imposed  upon  them,  that  we  have  no  douU 
that  we  are  going  to  receive  at  least  fairness,  and  we  expect  justice,  in  tbt 
disposition  of  this  matter.  f 

1  am  also  informed  although  not  familiar  with  the  geograpbgf 
of  the  country,  that  Marshall  is  some  two  days  distance  from  heroe 
that  it  requires  at  any  rate  two  days  to  cet  there  and  back,  ^nj 
the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  Redwood  Falls,  so  that  it  would  b^ 
almost  impossible,  without  an  adjournment,  for  the  respondent  ad- 
equately to  prepare  himself  to  meet  the  very  important  issues 
with  which  he  is  confronted  here.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rule 
is  with  reference  to  the  pay  of  members  during  an  adjournment  of 
this  character,but  assuming  that  their  pay  does  not  go  on,  it  would  be 
apparent  that. the  economy  of  the  situation  would  be  best  served  by  the 
adjournment.  I  am  requested  to  say,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  members 
of  the  court,  business  members,  have  their  own  homes. to  see  and  business 
to  require  their  attention,  and  it  would  require  not  an  adjournment  ov» 
the  Sabbath  or  Sunday — which  is  no  adjournment  at  all — but  an  ad- 
journment of  some  days.  I  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  memb^s, 
founded  upon  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  respondent.  As  I  have  re- 
marked, here,  that  under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  that  this  trial,  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent,  and  his  coun- 
sel should  be  progressed  with  as  last  as  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
justice  will  permit.  I  do  not  desire  to  take  much  time  in  a  motion  of 
this  kind  nor  go  into  details.  The  members  of  this  Senate  are,  presum- 
ably, the  picked  men  of  the  state,  and  entirely  able  to  comprehend  our 
position.  As  has  been  suggested  to  me,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that 
these  charges  are  new  issues  that  have  been  precipitated  upon  us  and 
we  were  not  advised  and  have  not  been  until  thismoment,  what  prepar- 
ation would  be  required ;  and  therefore  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
courtesy  of  the  court. 

Mr.  IVIanager  Hicks.  The  managers  do  not  desire  to  object  to  the  re- 
quest, or  to  the  Senate  allowing  the  request  of  the  counsel  for  respond- 
ent, provided  the  same  courtesy  is  allowed  to  the  managers  to  procure 
their  witnesses  in  rebuttal.  I  might,  however,  correct  one  statement 
which  the  honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent  has  just  made  and  that 
is,  that  these  specifications  are  entirely  new  to  them.    One  of  the  spedfi- 
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[tio&B  relate  to  the  Brown  county  term  in  May  1881,  of  which  they  have 
most  complete  and  full  report  furnished  them  by  the  order  House  of 
mtatives.     Of  the  other  three  specifications  which  it  is  proposed 
m  the  part  of  the  managers  to  present  evidence  upon  they  have  also 
a  statement  of  certain  facts,  although  perhaps,  not  as  fully  as  the 
inagers  have  been  informed.     But,  as  I  said,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
*T8  do  not  desire  to  object  to  the  Senate  allowing  their  request 
>vided  the  same  courtesy  is  allowed  to  managers  in  obtaining  their 
Itnesses  for  rebuttal. 

[jMr.  Bkisbin.     If  the  Senate  will  permit  me  a  word  to  set  myself  right, 
speaking  only  of  my  own  ignorance,  and  without  any  consultation 
Ith  my  associates.     I  stated  the  truth  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
[Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.     Mr.  President,  I  have  an  order  to  present, 
lich  I  desire  to  have  read  by  the  Clerk. 
[The  President.    The  following  order  is  sent  by  Senator  Gilfillan  to 

read. 
IThe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered  that  the  clerk  caU  at  the  morning  session  the  names  of  the  witness  sub- 
laed  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution  and  not  heretofore  sworn,  and  again  at 
opening  of  afternoon  session,  and  that  the  witnesses  so  called  answering  to 
ir  names,  upon  appearing  upon  the  witness  stand  and  dismissal  therefrom,  be 
Ud  the  per  diem  established  by  the  court  for  the  actual  time  in  attendance  upon 
Is  court,  and  for  one  day's  additional  time  while  coming  to  and  a  like  time  in 
raniingfrom  the  court,  and  four  cents  a  mile  for  the  necessary  distance  .traveled 
I  coining  to  and  returning  therefrom 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Senator  Gilfillan  was  put  by  the  President,  and 
|is  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

IThe  clerk  called  the  roll  of  the  witnesses  that  had  been  subpoenaed. 
[Senator  Campbell,  from  the  conmiittee   on  rules,  called  up  the  report 

the  committee  made  to  the  Senate,  and  moved  its  adoption. 
ISenator  Castle  offered  an  amendment,  striking  out  from  the  report  of 
ie  committee  rule  twenty -three,  as  reported. 
iThe  President    Upon  request  of  Senator  Castle  the  consideration 

role  twenty -three  will  be  postponed  until  the  next  secret  session  of 
Senate,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
fThe  President.     Is  there  any  other  business  before  the  Senate.    If 
►t,  the  counsel  will  proceed  with  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
'Manager  Collins.     We  desire  to  recall  Mr.  A.  J.  Lamberton. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     I  regret  to  be  compelled  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
Senate  to  the  request  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.     My 
m  for  urging  it  at  this  time  is  obvious.    That  we  would  like  to  know 

what  date  consistent  with  the  best  judgment  of  the  court — 
iThe  President.     What  time  was  requested  ? 

jMr.  Brisbin.  The  suggestion  was  eight  or  ten  days.  Of  course,  what- 
[er  the  court  regards  as  proper  in  the  matter  will  be  satisfactory.  With- 
it  any  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  or  of  the  localities 

kere  the  witnesses  are,  I  am  unable  to  state  exactly  what  time  will  be 

[uired,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  witnesses  must  be  sought  for  at 

loe  distances. 

,The  President.    The  court  has  heard  the  request  of  the  counsel  for 
le  respondent. 
ISenator  Castle.    To  cut  this  matter  short,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 

the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  or  when  the  prosecution  rests, 
court  take  a  n^cess  for  one  week. 
78 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  I  desireli 
suggest  that  the  prosecution  will  undoubtedly  ask  the  same  fevor  or  iq 
dulgence  when  they  conclude  their  case  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  i| 
which  to  get  witnesses  for  rebuttal.  I  hope  in  determining  the  matM 
that  the  Senate  will  take  that  under  consideration;  although  we  donot 
make  a  motion  at  this  time. 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  say  to  the  counsel  that  we  will  take  tha^ 
into  consideration  when  the  time  comes.  Perhaps  the  defense  will  wM 
put  in  anything  that  will  require  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  assume  that  they  will. 

Senator  Castle.  Possibly  they  may,  but  I  don't  think  that  anj 
member  of  this  Senate  desires  to  cut  off"  any  party  here  from  an  oppovi 
tunity  to  present  the  case  fairly.  J  make  the  suggestion  now  in  ordei 
that  the  defense  may  know  when  to  prepare  for  trial,  and  I  also  state  i€ 
the  managers  in  this  case  that  I  will  make  a  similar  motion  in  their  cassj 
if  it  becomes  necessary.  It  is  suggested  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Seoe 
ator  from  Blue  Earth,  that  my  motion  was  for  recess  for  a  week.  If  w« 
should  finish  up  the  evidence  on  Thursday  or  Friday  it  might  be  deaiF* 
able  to  postpone  it  a  little  longer  than  that;  but  if  we  could  finish  og 
Monday  I  w^ould  say  a  week. 

The  President.     A  week,  more  or  less. 

Senator  Castle.  Yes. — No,  that  is  hardly  the  motion  of  a  lawyer,— 
I  will  say  a  week;  but  the  proper  adjournment  can  be  determined  al 
the  time  the  question  comes  up. 

Senator  Wilson.  Before  the  question  is  settled  I  would  like  to  ii>: 
quire  of  the  managers  if  they  cannot  tell  with  reasonable  certainty 
what  time  they  will  be  tlirough  with  the  presentation  of  their  case,  oa 
they  can  notify  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  and  give  them  at  least 
three  or  four  days'  notice  of  the  time  that  their  witnesses  will  be  r^ 
quired  to  be  here.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy 
all  the  coming  year  in  this  case,  because  I  have  something  else  that  iL 
wish  to  devote  my  time  to.  If  we  are  to  have  a  week's  delay  betweea 
the  time  the  case  is  presented  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  banning 
of  the  evidence  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent,  and  then  there  is  to  be  a 
week's  interval  between  that  and  the  rebutting  testimony,  when,  foff 
heaven's  sake,  are  we  going  to  get  through  with  this  case?  It  does 
-appear  to  me  that  the  managers  can  tell  within  a  reasonable  time 
when  they  will  finish  their  part  of  the  case,  so  that  the  respondent  may 
be  ready  to.  go  on  at  that  time,  without  any  delay. 

Mr.  Allis.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  also  to  the  Senate  that  if 
we  had  tliis  week,  or  seven  or  eight  days  delay,  whatever  is  necessary* 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  summon  any  witnesses  until  t^ 
prosecution  have  rested,  and  that  considerable  expense  can  be  saved  ia 
that  way. 

The  President  :  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ?  The  qaea* 
tion  is  on  tlie  motion  of  Senator  Castle,  that  on  the  completion  of  Qm 
direct  evidence,  adduced  upon  lh3  j a;t  o'  prosecution  the  Senate  take* 
recess  for  a  week.  As  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  pre- 
vail, say  aye;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

The  chair  is  in  doubt. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for. 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  say  that  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  questioiL 
would  call  for  any  debate.  The  Senate  will  permit  me  one  wora.  1  did 
it  in  the  interest  of  economy.    No  manager  can  teU  how  Ip^g  ih«oiil 
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last,  because  so  much  time  may  be  taken  up  by  longwinded 
jhes,  motions,  etc.,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell.  Now,  if  we 
a  recess  for  a  short  time,  then  the  respondent  can,  at  that  time 
|b{KBna  his  witnesses  to  meet  on  the  first  day,  and  from  that  time  for- 
*  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  and  we  shall  save  probably  a  good  deal 
time  by  it,  and  there  would  be  less  time  taken  up  with  nonsense. 
jSenator  C.  F.  Buck.  What  I  have  to  say  is  in  the  interest  of  fair 
ly.  This  is  a  very  important  proceeding.  It  is  a  very  important 
ling  for  the  State.  It  may  be  important  for  the  people  who  are 
come  after  us.  It  is  a  very  important  proceeding  for  the  respondent 
Now,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  hope  the  respondent  will  be 
pe  to  so  vindicate  his  character  as  to  justify  me  in  voting  not  guilty 
I  suppose  that  every  Senator  would  rather  be  justified  in  voting 
guilty.  Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  vote  to  extend  to 
respondent  every  facility,  every  reasonable  favor,  asked  for,  for  the 
irpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  character  and 
manhood;  and  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  and  justice,  I  hope  that 
request,  upon  the  part  of  the  respondent,  will  be  conceded.  But 
pnd  you,  in  the  meantime,  I  would  not  vote  at  any  time  to  cripple  the 
jution.  in  the  attempt  to  prove  the  charges  that  are  made  against 
im. 

The  Presidext.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 
[Senator  Hinds.  I  presume,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  make  no  differ- 
icc  to  the  respondent  whether  he  makes  his  efl'ort  to  have  his  witnesses 
ire  immediately  upon  the  close  of  tlie  case  in  chief,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
?ks  adjournment;  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  res}>ondent  to  tell  .when 
prosecution  is  going  to  end.  He  therefore  might  make  mistakes  and 
ive  his  witnesses  here  for  a  week  or  ten  davs  sooner  than  thev  are  act- 
ly  wanted,  in  order  to  have  them  here  in  time.  The  delays  are  al- 
|ost  interminable;  hence  it  is  impossible  for  the  respondent  to  fix  upon 
exact  day  that  he  shall  have  his  witnesses  here,  unless  there  is  an 
mm  of  a  few  days,  after  the  prosecution  rests,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
lomy,  upon  the  part  of  the  State,  I  think  we  had  better  have  that  in- 
im  for  a  week  at  least,  so  there  will  be  no  plea  of  any  necessity,  of  ex- 
liting  the  attendance  of  witnesses  but  to  have  them  here  at  the  time 
len  it  is  known  by  them,  and  by  him,  that  they  are  wanted. 
IThe  President.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 
I  The  clerk  will  call  the  ayes  and  nays  upon  the  motion  of  Senator 
Jtle. 

IThe  roll  having  been  called  there  were  ayes  28,  and  nays  2,  as  follows  : 
Thoee  voting  in  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck,  C. 
[,Buck,  D.,  Campbell,  Castle,  GilfiUan,  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson, 
M.,  Johnson,  F.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Langdon,  MacDonald,  McCor- 
|ick,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson, 
)wer5,  Rice,Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiftany  and  Wilkins. 
iThose  voting  in  the  negative  were  Messrs.  Wheat  and  Wilson. 
|8o  the  motion  was  adopted. 

A.  J.  LAMBERTON. 

lU^  md  examined,  testified: 

|Sy  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

%    S&,  I^NQAO^srtoQ,  I  find  there  is  a  misapprehension  here  as  to  your 
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testimony  yesterday,  and  I  desire  to  have  it  corrected.  There  is  an  im^j 
pression  here  that  you  testified  that  Judge  Cox  always  had  his  witrt 
about  him,  even  when  he  was  the  drunkest.  Did  you  testify  to  anything; 
of  that  kind  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  did  you  say  about  it? 

A.  I  testified  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  and  saying,  but  thai 
his  intellect  is  clouded  when  he  is  drunk.  That  would  be  my  definiticn 
of  it.  , 

Q.     You  mean  this,  that  he  does  not  become  insensible,  unconsciousf 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that  as  leading. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  it's  a  leading  question;  there's  no  doubl 
about  that. 

The  President.    It  is  somewhat  leading.  i 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  all  his  wits  about  him.  1; 
mean  that  he  has  sense  enough  to  know  what  he  is  saying  or  doing,  bufe 
his  intellect  is  clouded,  and  he  does  not  do  it  understandingly.  Tha^ 
would  be  what  I  would  say.  i 

Q.     Mr.  Lamberton,  will  you  say  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  has  beea] 
an  habitual  drunkard  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  1880? 
Mr.  Arctander.     Wait  a  moment.    That  we  object  to  as  incompetenlj 
and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     That  it  is  incompetent  and  immaterial? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes,  sir;  incompetent  and  immaterial. 

Mrr  Brisbin.  It  includes  a  fact  that  the  court  will  draw  from  the 
testimony.     That  is  the  very  question  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Do  you  insist  upon  the  question,  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  do. 

Mr.  Artander.     Then  I  ask  leave  to  send  down  for  an  authority. 

Mr.  Allis.  The  objection,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  calls  for  the  opiu-  i 
ion  of  the  witness  instead  of  a  fact. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     We  will  show  that  the  witness  can  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  intoxication.     The  Sergeant-at-Arms  has  taken  the. ; 
books  back  to  the  library,  and  I  will  have  to  get  them  again.  i 

Senator  MacDonald.     What  is  the  court  waiting  for  ? 

The  President,  They  desire  to  present  an  authority  to  the  court  up*  i 
on  the  question  asked. 

Senator  MacDonald.  There  has  been  no  ruling  on  the  objection.  I 
think  the  chair  should  rule  upon  that  objection  and  let  us  go  on. 

Senator  Hinds.     Cannot  we  go  on  until  the  authority  arrives. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  •  This  is  the  only  question  that  I  desire  to  ask 
the  witness.  ■ 

Senator  Hinds.     What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  State  whether,  since  the  30th  of  March,  1878, 
Judge  Cox  has  been  an  habitual  drunkard. 

The  President  pro  tern.     And  the  question  has  been  objected  to.  ! 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  ground  of  our  objection  to  this  question  is,  that  | 
it  is  incompetent;  that  it  calls  for  an  opinion  of  the  witness  inst^dof 
the  facts.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  fact  or  non-fact  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness is  a  question  of  law,  upon  which  you  cannot  ask  a  witness  his  opin- 
ion, or  ask  him  to  testify,  but  that  the  witness  must  testify  to  the  facts, 
what  the  facts  are  in  the  case,  to  the  series  of  intoxications  or  to  the  fact 
as  to  whether  the  spells  of  intoxication  are  more  or  less  frequent^  and 
how  frequent,  or  how  much  of  the  time;  and  after  hearing  that  testin^ooy 
the  senate,  as  well  as  any  court,  is  the  judge  as  to  whether  tl^  ticti 
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Ipoven  under  the  law,  make  up  the  legal  conclusion  of  habitual  drunk- 


I  do  not  stand  alone  in  that  view.  It  is  too  well  established  at  the 
nt  day,  almost  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  that  is  not  the  rule.     You 

y  go  into  any  of  our  courts  of  justice,  in  divorce  cases,  where  habitual 
bunkenness  is  the  ground  of  divorce,  and  those  are  the  only  authorities 
|iat  you  will  find  on  the  subject  as  to  what  proof  is  competent,  and  it 

tuld  of  course  be  an  entirely  analogous  case,  because  the  same  ques- 
[B  are  involved ;  there  the  charge  would  be  habitual  drunkenness, 
kere  it  is  only  that  this  being  a  quasi-criminal  proceeding,  it  would  be 
iKoeasary  to  make  it  out  with  stronger  and  more  strict  proof  than  in 
itrorce  cases  perhaps.  I  say  that  in  divorce  cases  in  this  country,  at 
^8  date,  I  don't  think  there  is  an  attorney  that  ever  practised  in  court 
Riat  has  not  noticed  the  fact,  that  the  opinions  of  witnesses  are  never 
■lied  for,  and  that  judges  will  not  allow  it.  Even  on  e.c  parte  examina- 
fems,  whether  the  party  is  or  has  been  for  the  period  limited  by  statute 
lb  habitual  drunkard.     But  that  the  questions  upon 'examination  invari- 

y  go  to  this  extentjto  show  how  much  of  the  time  the  defendant  in  the 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  intoxicated  so  as  not  to 

able  to  take  care  of  his  business;  that  the  question  of  whether  a  party 
p  an  habitual  drunkard  or  not  is  never  allowed  to  be  put  by  a  court,  and 
it  is  right  that  it  should  not  be,  because  no  well  regulated  court  would 
■Dow  it,  if  calling  for  a  conclusion  of  law,  and  not  a  statement  of  fact. 
I  Now,  Bishop  in  his  work  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  page  813,  says, — 
and  I  submit  that  he  is  the  leading  authority  on  that  subject, — 

What  amounts  to  habitual  drunkenness  is  a  question  of  law.  Therefore,  on  the 
IcariDgof  the  cause  witnesses  should  not  testify  in  general  terms,  that  the  de- 
fendant is  an  habitual  drunkard,  but  they  should  state  the  particular  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, leaving  the  court  to  judge  of  their  sufficiency. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  is  just  the  law,  and  that  no  law  can  be  produced 
against  it;  that  is  the  law  as  Bishop  lays  it  down  in  his  work,  and  it  is 
the  kw  as  you  will  find  it  laid  down  in  the  works  of  evidence  generally, 
because  it  comes  in  under  a  well  settled  principle  of  law.  It  is  not  in 
the  case  alone,  but  whenever  a  state  of  affairs  is  a  conclusion  of  law 
ften  you  cannot  call  from  the  witness  the  conclusion  of  law,  because  it 
18  not  competent  for  any  witness  to  testify  to  a  conclusion  of  law,  he 
must  testify  to  the  feet,  and  not  to  conclusions  of  law. 

Now,  the  same  rule  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Goltiing  vs.  Golding, 
tth  Missouri  Appeals,  and  also  in*the  case  that  I  hold  in  my  hands,  the 
14th  New  Hampshire  Reports,  the  case  of  Bachdlor  against  Bachellor. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    From  what  page  did  you  read  Mr.  Arctander? 

The  libel  for  divorce  allepred  that  the  husband,  the  libelee,  is  and  has  been  for 
more  than  three  years  an  habitual  drunkard.  The  libelstated  that  the  partie  swere 

narried  at  Loweli,  Mass,,  in  1833. 

«  «         .         «  «  *  * 

Of  course  that  has  no  bearing  on  this  case.  Now  we  come  with  evi- 
dence that  has  a  bearing  in  this  case. 

As  to  the  fact  bearing:  upon  habitual  drunkenness,  the  facts  were  stated  to  some 
extent  in  the  libel  or  complaint.  But  the  evidence  in  the  case  went  no  further 
tbao  that  several  witnesses  swore  in  general  terms  that  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard, 
P^y  10,  one  of  the  most  beastly  they  ever  knew. 
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That  is  pretty  Btrong  evidence  for  a  coaclusion  of  law;  but  the  ooal 
says: 

The  proof  is  also  insufficient  as  to  the  fact  of  drunkenness.  The  witness  tesliN 
fied  in  strong  general  terms  tliat  the  libelee  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  but  this  i^ 
not  enough.  They  should  have  given  the  particular  facts  and  instances  of  drunb 
enness,  and  left  it  to  the  court  to  judge  whether  or  not  they  amounted  to  habitui 
drunkenness.  i 

I 

That  is  what  we  claim  in  this  case;  that  this  witness  should  testify  it 
the  facts  as  he  has  done,  and  upon  the  facts  I  submit,  under  the  rule  ol 
law  as  to  what  constitutes  habitual  drunkenness,  that  the  facts  he  haH 
already  testified,  go  to  show  that  in  law  this  defendant  is  not  guilty  ol 
habitual  drunkenness,  and  therefore  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  gi?« 
his  opinion  upon  a  question  of  law  before  this  Senate.     It  is  not  righi,^ 
I    taKe     the  position,  that   the   established    law    is   that    a   man  ii^ 
not  an  habitual  drunkard  unless  he  is  drunk  or  under  the  influence  ofi 
intoxicating  liquors  the  major  portion  of  the  time.     Some  authorities 
I  think,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  he  must  be  almost  contina«l 
ously  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  but  I  don't  believe  that  is  law  noir.  | 
I  believe  the  law  is  that  he  must  be  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  the  | 
major  portion  of  the  time,  so  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  he  is  uiKj 
able  to  do  business.     I  think  another  case  in  Michigan,  goes  fisutheri 
than  that,  that  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  he  must  be  such  a  man  as^i 
not  to  be  near  where  liquor  can  be  had,  and  have  money  in  his  |K)cket, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  get  at  it,  without  getting  drunk;  but  I  don't  think 
that  is  the  right  doctrine.     I  think  that  a  man  must  be,  during  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  time,  drunk  and  unfit  for  business.     I  think  that  con- 
stitutes him  an  habitual  drunkard. 

Now,  the  fact  shows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  the  defen- 
dant is  sober;  so  that  the  facts  are  not  sufficient  under  the  law  to  shoir 
that  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  if  any  one  can  draw  that  conclu- 
sion it  is  this  Senate,  and  not  this  witness.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  • 
Senate  upun  the  facts  proven  and  not  the  opinion  of  this  witness,  that 
is  to  be  sought. 

I  have  sent  for  the  Missouri  case  but  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to 
wait  for  it,  as  it  lays  down  the  same  doctrine  cited  by  Bishop. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  it  is  frequently 
difficult,  at  least  courts  have  found  it  difficult,  to  determine  just  when 
opinions  might  bo  given  in  all  cases,  just  when  the  conclusion  of  a  wit- 
ness should  be  excluded,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  cases,  in 
fact,  this  one  in  New  Hampshire  is  a  sample  of  that  class  of  cases,— to 
which  I  refer, — where  it  has  been  held  that  an  opinion  cannot  be  had  j 
from  a  witness  of  that  character,  because  he  does  not  come  within  the  j 
rule  permitting  experts  to  testify.     This  man  is  not  an  expert,  but  ; 
courte  have  yielded  and  are  yielding  gradually  to  a  different  rule  and  i 
it  is  by   reason  of  this  yielding  that  we  are  now  permitted  to  ask 
whether  or  not  a  man  is  intoxicated,  for  then  you  call  for  just  as  much  | 
of  an  opinion  as  you  do  when  you  ask  a  witness  whether  a  man  is  an  : 
habitual  drunkard. 

The  counsel,  with  just  as  much  reason,  just  as  much  logic,  might 
say,  when  we  ask  here  was  this  respondent  intoxicated,  "you  are  not 
permitted  to  ask  that  question;  that  is  a  conclusion  of  law  to  be  arrived 
at  from  the  facts  and  circumstances;  state  how  he  looked,  how  he  act- 
ed, what  his  behavior  and  language  waa,  and  the  Senate  aitdng  u  a- 
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of  impeachment,  will  determine  whether  oi*  not  the  m&n  is  intoxi- 
.ted." 

I  say  that  the  same  reasoning  and  the  same  logic  will  apply  practi- 

ly;  and  I  say  further  than  that  that  while  some  courts  have  held  this, 

i  other  courts  have  held  differently;  for  instance,  the  sister  State  of 

Sgrmont  holds  exactly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  held  in  the  New  Hamp- 

iic  case;  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  further  to  another  thing, 

t  in  the  eastern  states  they  are  very  strict  and  very  severe  upon  these 

ttere  of  divorce  and  that  they  have  held  to  much  stricter  rules,  on 

ny  matters  in  divorce  cases,  than  they  have  in  criminal  cases. 

So  far  as  the  general  rule  is  laid  down,  Mr.  Bishop,  the  authority  cited 

the  counsel,  does  not  say   that  you  cannot  prove  that,  that  it  is 

mpetent,  but  he  says  that  it  should  be  proved  by  evidence  of  facts 

circumstances,  just  the  same  as  if  you  wish  to  prove  that  a  man  is 

itoxicated  by  showing,  in  addition  the  opinions  of  witnesses  that  he 

intoxicated,  what  he  did,  how  he  acted,  and,  as  it  were,  make  a  pic- 

of  the  man  in  his  intoxicated  condition.     Mr.  Bishop  does  not  say 

t  this  evidence  is  not  permissible,  but  he  does  say  that  we  should 

ve  it  in  a  different  manner. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  had  been  some  question  as  to  the 
T  manner  in  which  to  prove  intoxication,  and  there  has  been  so 
luch  question  about  it  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  courts  to  decide 
n  it.    Now,  Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  work  upon  Trial  Evidence,  a  work 
ttat  is  undoubted  authority,  speaking  of  the  fact  of  intoxication,  says: 

Any  witness  though  he  be  not  an  expert,  wlio  saw  the  alleged  drinking,  may  he 
Hkeawhether  or  not  he  was,  in  the  witness*  judgment,  intoxicated  or  drunk  or 
lader  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  it  does  not  render  the  evidence  incompetent  that 
Ife  witness  was  unable  to  state  all  the  constituent  facts  which  amount  to  drunken- 


I  Bay  that  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  courts  to  hold  upon  this 
JBst  as — 

Mr.  Arctander.     What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Page  779;  just  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  court 
to  hold  upon  this  question  of  habitual  drunkenness.  The  counsel  has 
Undertaken  to  state  his  definition  of  habitual  drunkenness.  I  differ 
from  him  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  the  courts  differ  with  him.  I  have 
aot  been  able  to  find  any  of  tlie  decisions  which  the  counsel  alludes  to, 
where  courts  have  held  that  a  man  must  be  drunk  nearly  all  the  time. 
I  might  say  that  every  man  in  this  room  is  an  habitual  smoker,  and  to 
:aiake  that  statement  truthfully  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  sit 
all  day  ^nth  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  If  he  lias  acquired  the  habit  of 
finoking  he  is  an  habitual  smoker.  If  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
irinking,  I  don't  care  whether  he  is  drunk  once  or  twice,  or  a  dozen 
times  a  month,  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  we  shall  cite  a  number 
of  cases  upon  that,  but  not  now,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  I 
anly  refer  to  it  because  the  counsel  has  taken  occasion  to  do  so. 

I  find  a  case  in  Vermont,  a  decision  written  by  Chief  Justice  Poland, 
a  man  whose  views  on  this  matter  is  law,  I  take  it,  and  this  was  a  crimi- 
nal ca^e. 

Mr.  Arctander.    From  what  page  do  you  read  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Prom  page  223,  34th  Vermont. 

Tbareipoiideat  was  trtod  in  the  county  court,  upon  a  general  complaint  of  vi* 
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olation  of  the  lipuor  law  under  which  the  Jury  may  retum  a  verdict — a  verdict 
80  many  offenses  as  are  established  by  the  evidence  and  was  convicted  by  these 
fenses.  *  *  *  No  question  is  now  made  but  that  the  con^ 

tion  was  proper  for  the  furnishing  of  the  liquor  to  Ordway. 

It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  some  objections  to  the  rule, 
they  made  no  point  upon  that. 

No  question   is  now  made,  but  that  the  court  correctly  defined  to  the  jury 
would  constitute  a  man  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  make  a  private  dwelling  a  pi 
of  public  resort,  but  the  defendant  insisted  that  there  was  no  legal  testimony  inl 
duced  by  the  prosecution  legally  tending  to  establish  either  of  those  propo8iti< 
and  that,  therefore,  the  eourt  should  have  directed  an  acquital  for  those  al]~ 
offenses,  and  that  it  was  error  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury  at  all,  as  to  tl 
charges.     That  requires  us  to  look  into  the  testimony,  and  to  enable  us  to  see 
what  the  evidence  was,  the  minutes  of  the  presiding  judge  are  attached  to  the^ 
ceptions. 

The  only  testimony — and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  lawyers  of 
to  this: 

And  that  was  all  the  testimony  there  was  in  the  case  upon  this 
The  supreme  court,  in  its  decision  by  Chief  Justice  Poland,  hel< 
that  was  sufficient.     They  did  not  require  in  these  criminal  cases 
they  should  go  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  and  show  how  he 
drunk  ;  how  he  appeared  when  drunk ;  how  many  times  he  was  si 
ing  in  the  streets,  every  day  or  every  month,  or  how  many  times  di 
the  month  he  went  to  bed  sober.     Nothing  of  that  sort.     They  simj^ 
received  and  determined  upon  these  conclusions,  and  the  supreme  coi 
held  that  that  was  sufficient.     This  is  a  case  that  is  more  in  point,  froi 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  criminal  case,  and  it  is  not  a  divorce  case.    The  coi 
says,  and  I  will  read  a  little  more  in  this  connection  : 

But  the  fair  definition   of  habitual  drunkenness,  as  used  in  the  statute  we 
pose  to  be  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk,  or  one  who  commonly  or£ 
quently  is  drunk.     And  we  do  not  suppose  it  necessary,  to  satisfy  those  terms,  tr 
a  man  should  be  constantly  or  unwisely  drunk.    The  common  term  or  phnse 
liquor  to  excess  when  applied  to  a  person  is  ordinarily  understood  to  mean  the 
as  saying  that  he  gets  intoxicated  or  drunk  and  sa^ng  that  such  a  person  did  so 
particular  times  would  generally  be  understood  as  meaning  that  these  times 
red  about  as  often   he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.    80  the  conunon  unders 
ing  of  the  statement  that  a  man  is  a  dissipated  man,  is,   that  he  uses  intoxicati 
drinks  frequently  and  excessively,  in  plainer  terms,  that  he  is  often  intoxicated. 

The  language  of  these  witnesses,  by  the  strict  rules  of  lexicography  might 
necessarily  mean  quite  this,  but   the  jury  would  have  the  right  to  undere 
the  language  in  its  common  or  popular  sense,  because  they  might  well  presume 
witness  used  it  in  that  sense,  and  they  would  also  have  the  right  to  draw  all 
and  reasonable  inferences  from  the  facts  stated  by  the  witnesses. 

We  think  this  evidence  did  legally  tend  to  show  that  Hadley  was  an  babituil 
drunkard.    Its  sufficiency  in  amount  was  wholly  a  question  for  the  jury.  { 

In  other  words  the  supreme  court  held  that  these  words, "  Hadle]^ 
used  liquor  to  excess,  at  some  particular  time;  have  seen  him  worse  fofl^ 
liquor  some  number  of  times  "  and  "  Hadlev  is  a  dissipated  man  "  wa^ 
sufficient  to  show  thnt  he  was  an  habitual  drunkard. 

Mr.  Allis.     Did  they  allow  the  witness  to  give  an  opinion  there? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Did  they  allow  him  to  give  an  opinion? 

Mr.  Allis.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  don't  see  that  it  appears  anywhere  in  th« 
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thai  they  bad  law^y^rs  who  attempted  to  raise  that  question,  but  the 
court  held  that  it  was  sufficient.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
they  arrived  at  that  conclusion.    If  there  had  been  an  objection 
that  it  was  improper,  the  supreme  court  would  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  insufficient,  because  if  it  were  improper  and 
incompetent  of  course  it  could  not  have  been  sufficient.    That 
Id  follow,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  an  objection  was  raised  or  not. 
tppoee  the  counsel  there  did  not  think  it  was  a  matter  of  sufficient 

tee  to  take  up  time  to  argue  it. 
r.  Allis.  He  did  not  ask  the  question  it  appears. 
p.  Manager  Collins.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  they  got  at  it, 
ler  they  asked  the  question  or  whether  this  witness  went  on  and 
iteeied  it.  I  suspect,  however,  that  they  asked  the  question  because 
is  generally  the  way  things  are  done,  especially  in  tnese  cases,  and 
imes  we  have  to  ask  more  than  one  question  to  get  at  it.  But  the 
holds  that  it  it  is  sufficient;  so  that  the  quantity  and  weight  of 
[testimony  is  for  the  jury  to  determine.  When  this  witness  answers 
question,  as  I  apprehend  he  may,  or  as  we  suspect  he  may,  it  will 
for  this  court  to  determine,  from  a  cross-examination,  what  founda- 
tbere  is  for  that  conclusion,  and  it  is  upon  that  theory  that  the 
examination  as  to  the  behavior  of  this  respondent  when  he  is 
baa  been  gone  into  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.  If  we 
the  a{\swer  that  we  expect  here,  they  can  go  on  and  ask  the 
to  sUkte  how  many  times  the  respondent  has  been  drunk^  to 
the  circumstances,  and  it  will  then  be  for  the  jury  or  court  to  de- 
an whether  or  not  there  is  an  amount  of  testimony  sufficient  to  jus- 
his  opinion. 

apprehend  that  the  same  rule  attaches  when  you  ask  a  man  if 
is  intoxicated.    If  a  witness  should  say  that  a  certain  man  in 
room  was  intoxicated,  and  he  could  not  give  any  reason  for  that 
m,  I  apprehend  that  the  evidence  would  not  have  very  much 
|bt    It  would  not  be  considered  of  very  great  importance.     But 
it  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  desciibe  how  a  man  acts  when  he  is  in- 
1,  it  is  a  matter  that  can  be  described  generally.     I  think  the 
ia  nermissable.    I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  one,  and  I* 
it  would  be  asking  too  much  in  cases  of  this  kind,  or  incases  where 
Kit^on  of  habitui^l  drunkenness  arises, — (for  instance,  in  cases  of 
I  character  that  I  speak  of  in  Vermont,  where  a  man  was  prosecuted 
'Hilling  liquors  to  an  habitual  drunkard,)  to  compel  the  prosecution 
fUt  a  cloud  of  witnesses  upon  the  stand,  and  to  show  how  many  times 
was  drunk  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  get  his  neighbors  or 
in  to  show  it.     It  is  a  matter  about  which  a  person  is  just  as  cap- 
uf  testifying  as  he  is  capable  of  testifying  that  a  certain  man  is  lame, 
that  he  is  bli.nd  in  one  eye,  or  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  a  certain 

Senator  D.  Buck.    Is  this  matter  submitted  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Bbisbin.     I  want  to  say  one  word,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  necessary 

me  to  consume  the  valuable  time  of  this  court.    It  seems  to  me  a 

evident  proposition  of  law,  which  is  not  impugned  at  all  by  the 

ities  which  the  gentleman  here  has  cited,  that  except  in  certain 

which  are  excepted,— rcases  of  experts, — nothing  but  the  facts  can 

allowed,  and  the  court  or  jury,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  draw  its  con- 

from  the  facta  proven.    The  gentleman  haa  read  an  authority, 

U 
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— one  which  I  have  not  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  charge  II 
memory  with, — ^the  Vermont  case,  in  which  the  opinion  was  delivi 
by  Judge  Poland.     In  that  case  the  facts  were  given.     It  was  stated 
the  witnesses  that  the  man,  whoever  he  was,  although  very  dissi} 
had  frequently  been  seen  drinking.     Those  were  the  facts,  and  the 
found  upon  tlie  facts,  and  did  not  reverse  the  decision.     There  were 
exceptions  taken  as  the  gentleman  stated.     Those  who  claim  to  be 
perts  in  the  law,  know  the  very  great  difference  between  that  state  ^ 
things,  and  what  we  have  here.     The  learned  manager  suggested  in 
course  of  his  argument  that  every  day  almost,  men  are  allowed  to 
that  their  neighbors  are  drunkards.     TThat  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
the  rule.     If  it  was  suggested  that  such  a  question  was  objectional" 
perhaps  it  might  be  rejected  under  a  strict  adherance  to  this  rule, 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a  thing  which  is  of  daily 
rence,  which  is  before  you  all  every  day,  and  a  thing  which  is  very 
in  the  experience  of  human  life.     There  is  not  a  day  but  what  somi 
us  see  cases  of  intoxication,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  this  is  dii 
guished  from  other  cases.     If  a  man  asks  me  if  the  sun  shone,  it  woi 
be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  ask  me  why  I  knew  it,  or  why  I  knew 
friend  Dunn.     That  involves,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  conclusk 
from  the  facts.     But,  as  was  well  remarked  by  Manager  Dunn,  in 
opening — (if  I  remember  right  it  was  Manager  Dunn)— habitual  dnn 
enness  is  a  condition,  a  condition  which  is  brought  about  by  long 
cesses.     That  is  the  scientific  definition  of  habitual  drunkenness.     N< 
to  ask  Mr.  Lamberton  this  question,  unless  it  is  predicated  upon 
or  to  ask  this  court  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  Mr.  Lamberton's 
ment,  whatever  that  might  be,  is  entirely  inconsonant  and  discoi 
with  the  current  of  authority  upon  the  subject.     The  statute,  as  I  h< 
it  read  in  this  Vermont  case,  under  which  this  gentleman  appears 
have  been  convicted,  is  a  statute  which  provides  that  a  man  may 
charged  so  and  so  if  he  is  commonly  drunk.     That  indictment 
under  statute.     For  that  reason  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  stated  at  the 
set,  that  a  question  so  self-evident  as  this  ought  not  to  occupy  the  a1 
tion  of  the  court.     It  would  lead  to  interminable  objections  and 
examinations,  as  the  gentleman  says,  to  find  out  what  the  witness  m< 
by  habitual  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  would  ask  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  coi 
to  a  Missouri  case,  entitled  Golding  against  Golding,  sixth  volume 
souri  Appeal  Reports,  page  602.    That  case  was  decided  in  1879;  a 
case.    The  opinion  in  that  case  to  which  I  call  attention   was  by 
den,  judge.     There  were  three  points  in  the  case,  and  as  to  the 
point  the  court  says:     "Testimony   of  experts,  and  fiamiliar  acai] 
tances  as  to  whether  the  defendant  in  the  divorce  suit  is  an  habil 
drunkard  is  properly  excluded." 

^•Experts"  even,  "and  familiar  acqaintances,  as  to  whether"  he  is  "an 
bitual  drunkard  is  properly  excluded."    I  desire  to  call  your  attentio&i 
that.     Hei'e,  in  the  first  instance,  is  the  authority  of  Bishop  upon 
very  point,  that  it  is  not  proper,  and  Bishop  doesnt  say  that  it  might: 
be  done^    He  says  that  it  should  not  be  done,  but  that  the  facts  sho| 
be  proven;  that  it  is  a  legal  conclusion  to    say  that  a  man  is  an 
bitual  drunkard.     It  is  a  question  for  the  court,  and  for  the  court  al< 
■  The  New  Hampshire  case  says  the  same  thing.     Against  this  I  dA 
that  the  counsel  has  adduced  nothing,  because  there  is  a  difference  ' 
tween  testimony  as  to  intoxication,  and    testimony  as  to  being 
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The  one  is  testimony  of  a  fact.  Intoxication 
in  is  intoxicated  or  not  is  a  fact,  perceptible  t 
man  is  an  habitual  di-unkard  or  not  depend 
tea  of  the  term  "habitual  drunkard,"  and  it  is  t 
y  other  gentleman  who  comes  up  here,  to  tell 
the  law  is  not  even  settle<l  yet,  was  or  was  nc 
ml  drunkard  ?  I  say  that  it  is  proper  to  asl 
lan  was  intoxicated  or  not  at  a  certain  time,  be< 
xicated  or  not  is  a  fact,  but  it  is  not  a  fact,  or  t 
hat  a  man  was  an  habitual  drunkard.  It  is  a 
1  can  lot  be  testified  to  by,  or  fall  from  the  11] 
fell  only  from  the  Hps  of  the  court.  It  cann 
t  witnesses.  The  court  alone  can  pronounce  _ 
to  the  case  cited  in  Vermont,  I  c^ll  the  parti 

to  the  fact  that  the  case  decides  nothing  ol 
eide  that  you  may  ask  a  witness,  an  expert  oro 
is  an  habitual  drunkard.  It  holds  only  thai 
ms  of  fact,  as  given  there,  was  sufiicient  to  esla 
runkenness,  at  least  so  far  that  the  court  wouli 

The  language  used  is,  "that  Hadley  used  liq' 
ea  swear  that  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard  or  a 
i  not  here.  The  language  is,  "that  Hadley 
ite  particular  time,"  as  has  been  proved  here. 
rse  for  liquor  at  eorae  particular  lime,"  as  has 

These  are  all  facts.     Dr.  Richmond  says,  "Hi 

That,  too  is  a  fact,  whether  or  not  a  man  is  ( 
1  come  to  apply  legal  definitions  of  legal  terms 
erms  of  legal  concliisions,  then  it  is  apparent  i 

here.  All  the  court  held  in  this  case  was  tha 
ough  they  were  meagre,  were  vet  sufficient  to 
;,  as  they  did,  that  the  defendant  was  an  hab 
I  daresay  (hat  no  criminal  lawyer  who  has 
r  my  friend  Collins  has)  a  man  for  selling  liqu 
,  has  ever  dared  to  insult  the  court  by  asking 
I  whether  or  not  the  party  Was  an  habitual  dr 

the  proof,  an<I  then  rests  upon  the  instructio 
er  or  not  the  facts  stated  constitutes  habitual  dr 
the  law.  It  is  then  for  the  jury  to  decide  the  ( 
IB  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  court,  and  not  to 

This  matter  was  submitted  to  the  court,  ivas  it 
t  has  not  been,  but  will  upon  the  request  of 

I  did  not  understand.     I  was  not  paying  any  a 

nquire. 

he  view  of  the  chair  is,  that  the  question  call 

ion  where  only  facts  should  be  given,  upon  w 

I  a  conclusion,  and  the  chair  is  of  the  opinion 

per  ;  but  it  will  be  pleased  to  submit  it  to  the  c 

court  desires  it.     The  objection  is  sustained. 

ss.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Lamberton. 

riiere  was  one  question  drawn  out  on  re-direcl 

ould  like  to  examine  the  witness  upon  :  whett 

night  that  when  the  Judge  was  drunk, — even  i 
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he  was  the  very  drunkest, — he  would  have  hie  BMhd  alxMrt  imli,  hot  M 

hift  wits? 

A.     I  said  he  would  have  his  mind  about  him  and  know  what  be  m 

doing,  according  to  his  state  of  intoxication.    When  he  is  a  litile  dmq 

I  think  he  is  a  little  brighter  than  when  he  is  sober. 
Q.     When  he  is  a  little  drunk  he  is  brighter  than  when  he  isfioberT  , 
A.    When  he  has  a  few  drinks  in  him  I  think  he  is  a  little  bivM 

than  when  he  is  sober.    When  he  gets  drunk  his  heisd  gels  a  liMl 

muddled,  but  still  I  think  he  knows  what  he  is  dcnng. 

JOHN   LIND 

Was  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside?    A.    Tracy,  Lyon  county. 

Senator  Hinds.    Upon  what  charge  is  this  witness  b^ng  examined? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Article  three. 

Q.    You  may  state  your  occupation. 

A.    I  am  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  present. 

Q.     Have  you  a  profession  ?    A.     I  have. 

Q.    What  is  it?    A.     I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.     How  many  years  have  you  practiced? 

A.     I  have  practiced  since  1876. 

Q.    State  wnere.     A.     At  New  Ulm. 

Q.     Brown  county  in  this  State  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  long  ?    A.    Well,  I  have  resided  there  sinee  1874 

Q.    You  have  practiced  since  when?    A.    Since  1876. 

Q.    And  now  practice  there  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  and  4f  bo,  for  how  mn^ 
years  have  you  been  ? 

A.     I  am;  I  have  known  Judge  Cox  since  the  spring  of  1878. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  or  about  the  15th  of  January^  1879,  at  i 
term  of  court  held  at  New  Ulm,  in  Brown  county  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     What  time,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  About  the  13th  of  January,  1879.  I  «p«ll 
now  of  the  Wells  and  Grezike  case. 

Mr.  Arctander.    You  are  not  right;  don't  you  mean -June? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Yes,  I  mean  June. 

The  Witness.  I  was  present  at  the  trial  of  that  case,  but  I  doa^ 
recollect  the  date. 

Q.    The  case  of  Wells  against  Grezike?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    W^as  it  the  trial  of  a  case,  or  what  was  being  done? 

A.  Well,  I  hardly  know  whether  you  would  cdl  it  a  trial  or  a  1m» 
ing,  or  what  you  would  call  it.  It  was  an  arrangement  betweea  thi 
attorneys  by  which  the  evidence  in  the  case  was  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  what  the  arrangement  botwe«i  iJn 
attorneys  was. 

The  Witness.     And  the  court  also  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  immaterial  ualei 
he  was  present  and  heard  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  don't  think  it  is;  I  think  it  is  j^wtsscoa* 
petent  as  to  show  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  go  on. 

The  pMgsH>£»rT.    The  wi^e^B  wiU  anewef  tlie  <|ugBiidiii, 
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I  WvtsOb.  The  art^necmeat  as  I  understood  it,  Was 
of  th«  witoeee,  (I  think  there  was  only  one  sworn,  M: 
erk  ofwurt,)  should  l>e  taken,  and  also  that  the  docu 
in  the  case — there  were  two  ca^es  pendinji — should  \ 
:  the  Judge  at  that  time,  and  the  objections  to  the  in 
ice  also  note<l,  with  exceptions,  and  submitted;  t 
i  uhould  afterwards,  at  his  leisure,  pass  upon  these  tl 
be  oase.     That  wae  my  understanding  of  it. 

Now  will  you  state  who  the  attorneys  engaged  in  th 

Judge  Severance,  B.  F.  Webber,  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  New 
le- 

Wereyou  an  attorney  in  the  case? 

I  was  an  attorney '  in  cases  growing  out  of  the  sami 
id,  but  not  that  particular  case. 

These  are  the  cases  that  were  testified  to  by  Mr.  Pi^ 
>er  the  other  day,  are  they  not?    A.    They  are. 

Will  you  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  th 


rty? 
Wei 


ell,  J«dge  Cox  was  not  Bobet  at  that  time,  nor  won 
s  drunk. 

He  was  ander  the  influence  of  liquor,  was  he  ? 

Be  was.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  opin 
lews,  I  oan  express  it  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Lanibertt 
anything  I  have  heard  hereti>fore.  Judge  Cox  wa 
renins  before,  and  he  felt  dull;  he  had  "kaUenjammei 
flew  Ulm, 

What? 

We  call  itj^-well,  in  my  opinion  he  had  the  "re-a 
l;  I  don't  think  he  was  drunk. 

But  you  think  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  t 
^ht  before  ? 

I  do. 

You  would  say  he  had  been  drunk  the  night  before  1 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  see  him  ?    A.     I  did. 

Now  state  how  drunk  he  was,  and  the  extent  he  ws 
ight  before. 

Well,  he  wae  drunk. 

Whereabouts  in  New  Ulm  did  you  see  him? 

I  saw  him  at  different  places.     He  was  at  my  office 

Hp  town  from  my  office;    I  saw  Mm  in  front  of  M 

,  below  my  office;  and  I  saw  him  at  the  Merchant's 
just  about  dusk. 
"     this  during  a  term  of  court,  or  had  he  come  the 

It  was  during  the  term;  still  I  think  just  before  dinn 
ous  to  the  trial  of  this  Gezike  case.  We  had  finisl 
ess  that  was  pending  and  it  was  understood,  betwcei 
Vebber  and  myself,  that  in  case  Judge  Severance  an 
should  put  in  their  appearance,  as  they  had  tele^ 
1,  then  we  would  go  on  and  try  these  cases  the  nex 
did  not  come,  of  course,  the  principal  business  of  the 
completed,  there  would  be  no  further  c<turt-.  That  if 
4lMt  V  toy  bwt  TecoUection  about  that  matter. 


v: 
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Q.    Then,^  as  I  understand,  you  had  finished  the  regular  business  o 
the  term  about  noon,  and  it  was  agreed  that  you  would  take  up  ih 
Gezike  case  if  the  lawyers  came  the  next  day. 

A.    That  is  my  best  recollection  about  that  matter.     Now,  whether  ii 
was  at  noon  or  before  noon,  I  don't  pretend  to  recollect. 

Q.     It  was  some  time  during  the  day  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  night  Judge  Cox  got  drunk  ?    A.    He  did. 

Q.    And  the  next  day  he  was   present  when  they  were  trying 
Gezike  case  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.    Under  the  influence  of  liquor  taken  the  night  before  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  did  he  try  that  case  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  he  presided.  It  was  not  understood  that  he  should  try  the 
case  that  day,  nor  did  he. 

Q.     It  was  not  understood  that  he  was  to  try  it  that  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion,  that  he  should  not  try' 
the  case  that  day.     It  was  agreed  the  day  before  that  he  should  try  it 
the  lawyers  came  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  when  we  came  to  that  conclusion,  but  the  state  o 
Judge  Cox  was  undoubtedly  talked  over  that  evening  and  the  next 
morning.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  the  Judge  had  been  absolutely 
soberj^the  case  was  of  such  character — so  much  documentary  evidence, 
and  so  many  technical  (j[uestion8,  that  no  judge  could  be  expected  ail 
once  to  pass  upon  the  evidence  and  give  juagment. 

Q.     He  would  take  it  under  advisement* 

A.  He  would  take  it  under  advisement.  I  think  they  always  do^  in 
cases  of  that  character.     I  was  an  equity  case. 

Q.     Now,  the  next  day  did  he  take  the  testimony  ? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.     State  why  he  did  not. 

A.    I  can't  tell  you  exactly  why.     I  did  not  hear  the  iudge  himsel 
give  any  reason;  and  what  the  attorneys  told  me  and  what  was  said 
when  he  was  not  present,  I  don't  suppose  would  be  evidence. 

Q.    But  the  testimony  was  taken  by  a  man  agreed  upon? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    Was  Judge  Cox  in  a  condition  to  take  testimony  ? 

A.     I  should  say 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that.  I  don't  understand  that  it  is  af 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  take  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Well,  /  do,  when  he  tries  a  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  is  his  duty  to  be  in  a  condition  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  And  it  is  his  duty  to  take  it;  when  he  tries  aj 
case.    That  is  what  he  is  paid  $3,500.00  a  year  for. 

Mr.  Allis.     To  take  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  we  object  to  it  as  immaterial  irrelevantl 
and  incompetent,  and  calling  for  a  conclusion  of  the  witness. 

The  President.  Similar  questions  have  been  answered.  The  chain 
would  rule  that  he  can  answer. 

Q.    Was  he  in  a  condition  to  take  testimony  ? 

A.    I  can  hardly  give  you  an  opinion;  I  know  that  all  the  oonverB»- 
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was  on  the  theory  that  he  would  not  and  that  he  could 

d  not,  I  suppoBe. 

d  not.     Still   I   don't  wish   to  be   understood  that  he 

\e.  that  I  don't  know. 

his  behavior  during  the  taking  of  the  teetimony? 

k,  as  I  have  stated  before,  his  condition  was  such  thai 

ell.   He  felt  edgewise.  I  don't  know  that  I  noticed  any- 

iry  about  hia  behavior  on  that  occasion. 

Jid  you  see  him  the  night  before? 

nember.     I  saw  him  quite  late.     I   know  when  I  lefl 

ome,  he  was  at  the  saloon  that  I  have  spoken  of,  and  il 

1  or  10  o'clock. 

16  then  drunk? 

en  dnink. 

our  in  the  day  did  you  first  see  him  drunk? 

e  afternoon. 

lim  in  the  afternoon,  about  what  time  ? 

as  not  long  after  dinner. 

iB  then  drunk? 

;hen  drunk.     Well,   I   wouldn't  say  drunk,  I  will  eay 

ere  is  any  difference  between  intoxication  and  dninken- 

u  have  submitted  a  case  to  Judge  Cox  for  trial  in  th« 

;h  he  was  on  that  day,  that  you  speak  of, — the  day  ol 

'ells  and  Gezike  case  ? 

R.     We  object  to  that  as  immaterial,  irrelevant  and  in. 

lony. 

toLLiNs.     That  is  the  same  character  of  testimony. 

;r.     There  is  certainly  a  great  difference. 

:.    The  chair  le  of  the  opinion  that  that  question  is  ob- 

CRoes-EXA'MINATION. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

■  idea  of  Juc^e  Cox's  condition  that  day  is  that  he  wa« 

reaction  from  the  excitement  produced  by  liquor  the 

Y  idea;  still,I  think  he  had  taken  something  that  mom- 

e  any  visible  signs  of  that — that  he  had  drank  so  thaf 
!  influence  of  liquor  that  morning? 
mpression  that  when  I  went  up  to  the  court-house  1 
e  Cox  down  in  the  business  portion  of  the  town.  The 
1  on  the  hill,  some  distance  from  the  business  part  ol 
my  impression  that  I  saw  him  in  Bergman's  saloon,  oi 
of  that  saloon.     I  know  we  walked  up  together  to  the 

d  not  be  certain  about  his  coming  out  of  that  saloon 

certain;  no. 

used  a  term  to  describe  his  condition  that  is  used  in 
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Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  had  finished  the  regular  business  of 
the  term  about  noon,  and  it  was  agreed  that  you  would  take  up  this 
Gezike  case  if  the  lawyers  came  the  next  day. 

A.  That  is  my  best  recollection  about  that  matter.  Now,  whether  it 
was  at  noon  or  before  noon,  I  don't  pretend  to  recollect. 

Q.     It  was  some  time  during  the  day  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  night  Judge  Cox  got  drunk?    A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  the  next  day  he  was  present  when  they  were  trying  the 
Gezike  case  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.    Under  the  influence  of  liquor  taken  the  night  before  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  did  he  try  that  case  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  he  presided.  It  was  not  understood  that  he  should  try  the 
case  that  day,  nor  did  he. 

Q.     It  was  not  understood  that  he  was  to  try  it  that  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion,  that  he  should  not  try 
the  case  that  day.  It  was  agreed  the  day  before  that  he  should  try  it  u 
the  lawyers  came  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  when  we  came  to  that  conclusion,  but  the  state  of 
Judge  Cox  was  undoubtedly  talked  over  that  evening  and  the  next 
morning.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  the  Judge  had  heen  absolutely 
soberj'the  case  was  of  such  character — so  much  documentary  evidence, 
and  BO  many  technical  (^[uestions,  that  no  judge  could  be  expected  at 
once  to  pass  upon  the  evidence  and  give  juagment. 

Q.     He  would  take  it  under  advisement, 

A.  He  would  take  it  under  advisement.  I  think  they  always  do,  in 
cases  of  that  character.     I  was  an  equity  case. 

Q.     Now,  the  next  day  did  he  take  the  testimony  ? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.     State  why  he  did  not. 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  why.  I  did  not  hear  the  judge  himself 
give  any  reason;  and  what  the  attorneys  told  me  and  wnat  was  said 
when  he  was  not  present,  I  don't  suppose  would  be  evidence. 

Q.    But  the  testimony  was  taken  oy  a  man  agreed  upon? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.    Was  Judge  Cox  in  a  condition  to  take  testimony  ? 

A.     I  should  say 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that.  I  don't  understand  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  take  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Well,  /  do,  when  he  tries  a  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  is  his  duty  to  be  in  a  condition  to  take  it 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  And  it  is  his  duty  to  take  it;  when  he  tries  a 
case.    That  is  what  he  is  paid  $3,500.00  a  year  for. 

Mr.  Allis.     To  take  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  we  object  to  it  as  immaterial  irrelevant 
and  incompetent,  and  calling  for  a  conclusion  of  the  witness. 

The  President.  Similar  questions  have  been  answered.  The  chair 
would  rule  that  he  can  answer. 

Q.     Was  he  in  a  condition  to  take  testimony  ? 

A.    I  can  hardly  give  you  an  opinion;  I  know  that  all  the  oonv^sft- 
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was  on  the  theory  that  he  would  not  and  that  he  coul 

d  not,  I  Buppose. 

d  not.    Still   I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  that  h 
le  that  I  don't  know. 

his  behavior  during  the  taking  of  the  testimony? 
ik,  as  I  have  stated  before,  his  condition  was  such  thi 
ell.   He  felt  edgewise.  I  don't  know  that  I  noticed  anj 
iiy  about  his  behavior  on  that  occasion, 
did  you  see  him  the  njght  before  ? 
nember.     I  saw  him  quite  late.     I   know  when   I  le 
ome,  he  was  at  the  saloon  that  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
)  or  10  o'clock. 
IB  then  drunk  ? 
en  drunk. 

our  in  the  day  did  you  first  see  him  drunk? 
e  afternoon. 

lim  in  the  afternoon,  about  what  time  ? 
as  not  long  after  dinner. 
as  then  drunk? 

;hen  drunk.     Well,   I   wouldn't  say  drunk,  I  will  sa 
ere  is  any  difference  between  intoxication  and  drunkei 

u  have  submitted  a  case  to  Judge  Cox  for  trial  jn  tl: 

;h  he  was  on  that  day,  that  you  speak  of, — the  day  i 

''ells  and  Gezike  case  ? 

R.     We  object  to  that  bb  Immaterial,  irrelevant  and  ii 

lony. 

'oLLiNs.    That  is  the  same  character  of  testimony. 

,R.    There  is  certainly  a  great  difference. 

?.     The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  that  question  is  o1 


CKOSS-EXA'MINATION. 
Mr.  ABCTANnEB. 

■  idea  of  Judge  Cox's  condition  that  day  is  that  he  wi 
reaction  from  the  excitement  produced  by  liquor  tl 

y  idea;  still,  I  think  he  had  taken  something  that  mon 

e  any  visible  signs  of  that — that  he  had  drank  so  thi 
t  influence  of  liquor  that  morning? 
mpression  that  when  I  went  up  to  the  court-house 
e  Cox  down  in  the  business  portion  of  the  town.  Tt 
)  on  the  hill,  some  distance  from  the  business  part  i 
my  impression  that  I  saw  him  in  Bei^man's  saloon,  t 
of  that  saloon.     I  know  we  walked  up  together  to  tl 

d  not  be  certain  about  his  coming  out  of  that  salooi 


A.    I  did. 

Q.  The  condition  that  is  intended  to  be  described  by  the  wend 
"  katzenjammen^^  consists  in  a  heaviness  or  dulhiesa  of  the  bead,  doip  it 
not,  that  follows  generally  after  the  spree  is  over?  • 

A.     That  is  the  import  of  the  term,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  when  that  condition  siet  in  Yith 
Judge  Cox,  in  this  case,  so  that  the  liquor  was  really  dead  in  him? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not,  strictly  speaking,  say  that  he  waa  thea  vtt 
der  the  influence  of  liquot? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was,  or  not,  but  then  it  waa  the 
relapse  of  the  drunk. 

Q,    The  drunk  was  over  and  the  relapse  had  set  it? 

A.     The  active  part  of  the  drunk  was  over. 

Q.     Now,  there  was  no  want  of  judgment,  and  there  would  Hot  natur- 
ally be,  under  such  circumstances  any  want  of  judgment  in  the  man,i 
would  there  ? 

A.  Well,  as  to  whether  there  was  any  want  of  judgment  in  Judge 
Cox's  case,  I  can  only  say  that  his  judgment  was  hardly  called  for.  I 
don't  remember  of  a  single  instance  during  the  taking  of  the  testimony 
and  submission  of  that  ease,  that  his  judgment  was  ^dled  for.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  I  should  say  that  a  man  would  not  be  fit  to  give  a  judg- 
ment, or  rather  express  an  intelligent  opinion,  or  as  good  an  opinicM^ 
when  he  is  in  that  condition  as  he  would  be,  if  he  were  perfectly  sober. 

Q,  Did  you  notice  any  derangement  of  his  intellectual  facultieB  that 
morning? 

A.    Why  no,  I  did  not  particularly,  only  he  was  in  this  condition. 

Q.     He  wasn't  particularly  sleepy,  was  he  ? 

A.     No,  I  think  not. 

Q,    Nor  drowsy  in  any  way  on  the  bench? 

A.    He  was  feeling  mean. 

Q.     The  same  as  he  would  feel  when  thoroughly  sick  ? 

A.     I  think  so;  I  think  he  was  feeling  bad. 

Q.    That  is  about  the  upshot  of  it  ? 

A.    Well  not  all;  I  think  he  was  in  the  condition  that — 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Well,  now  let  him  answer. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  he  was  in  the  condition  to  traaMct  bttsi- 
ness  or  do  anything  that  he  would  have  been  in  if  he  had  be^  sober 
the  day  before. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  less  capacitated  than  if  he  ha4  been  sober  the 
day  before? 

A.  Why,  yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  if  a  man  suffeis  from  ordinary 
sickness  to  the  same  extent  that  I  believe  Judge  Cox  suffered  that  daji 
his  mind  would  be  in  better  shape  than  hia  was.  That  is  simply  my 
opinion  though. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  if  he  was  suSering  from  some  kiad  of  siok- 
ness  to  the  same  extent,  that  his  mind  would  be  in  a  better  shape  %ha^ 
it  was  at  this  time  ?  •  j 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  But  you  noticed  nothing  of  a  clouded  judgment  of  a  cloi|ded 
mind  ? 

A.    There  was  nothing  to  call  for  his  judgment,  as  I  ieU  you. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  Uiat  Judge  C^^t  on  iMfc  ntfn^ 
ing  was  "  terribly  drunk  ?" 
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Sot  terribly  drunk,  no,  sir. 
*Iot   "crazy  drunk?"    A,     No,  sir. 

Did  he  act  in  any  way  so  as  to  warrant  any  Buch  description  of 
idition  ? 

iVell,  I  don't  know  how  it  might  imprcBa  others,  who  are  less  ac- 
id with  him,  than  I  am.  I  know  it  did  not  impress  me  so, — not 
'enoon. 

^ow,  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  the  Judge  sit  and  not  interfere 
e  progress  of  the  taking  of   the  testimony  there,  except  on  one 


IVell,  I  think  he  did.     That  one  occasion,  I  presume  you  refer  to, 
len   an  undertaking  in  attachment  was  offered.     And  it  is  ray 


tion  that  an  objection  was  made  by  Gen.  Cole,  and  hie  reasons 
jr  the  objection,  and  I  think  the  Judge  su^ested  "  If  those  rea- 
e  true,  if  those  things  you  state  are  facta,  we  might  as  well  settle 


le  here."    That  is  my  best  recollection.. 

IVell,  now,  that  was  on  an  undertaking  in  an  attachment  case? 

Yes. 

Did   that  exhibit  any   evidence  of  lack  of  judgment,  in  you 

WeW,  it  did  in  this:  It  was  not  carrying  out  the  understanding 
d  been  previously  entered  into,  that  all  the  questions  should  be 
ted  and  then  passed  upon  at  the  Judge's  convenience  and  leisure, 
e  had  time  to  study  it. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  the  remark  showing  lack  of  judgment 
iwyer  except  it  was  contrary  to  the  agreements  that  you  had 

[f  that  scene  had  occurred  during  the  trial  of  a  jury  case,  I  shotild 

re  considered  it  improper. 

[snt  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  attachment  in  that  case  was  the 

undation  of  the  plaintiffs'  claim. 

I  think  so. 

And   that  if  the  attachment  was  bad  the  plaintiffs'  case  must 

I  think  so,  although  there  were  other  questions  in  connection 

lat  very  question  Uiat  in  my  opinion  would  require  more  deliber- 

nnent  than  Judge  Cox  intended  to  give. 

But  you  saw  notning  wrong  in  the  opinion  at  the  time, — I  mean 

?  that  was  not  the  law  ? 

Well,  nothing  absolutely  wrong,  but  I  think  it  was  improper  un- 
ci rcumstances. 

Cn  the  sole  ground  that  it  was  not  following  out  the  agreement 

>u  had  made  ? 

No,  not  on  the  sqle  ground  of  that,  but  because  the  case  couldn't 

sen,  on  that  point,  determined  off-hand. 

Well,  that  is  your  opinion,  that  he  could  not  determine  it  off- 
You  don't  know  Judge  Cox's  capability  for  doing  things  off- 

My  opinion  is  that  neither  myself  jior  anybody  else  could  have 
;.    I  don't  say  that  it  could  not  have  been  done,  but  that  is  my 
Q.    You  have  asked  my  opinion  and  I  have  given  it  to  you. 
Now,  that  was  the  only  time,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  he  in- 
led,  according  to  your  recollection,  was  it  not? 
75 
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A.  No,  it  was  not.  As  I  say,  Judge  Gox  felt  bad  ;  he  felt  out  of  soits^ 
and  I  remember  he  acted  nervous  ;  still  I  didn't  notice  him  particularly: 
I  didn't  notice  his  actions  at  all  times.  Mr.  Goodnow,  the  receiver  d 
the  land  office,  took  the  evidence  at  that  time  for  the  court,  and  I  took  i 
duplicate  copy  of  it  for  my  own  use  ;  so  that  I  was  empioyed.  the  most 
of  the  time,  excepting  when  my  attention  was  called  to  him. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  sat  the  most  of  the  time  ao^ 
talked  with  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  during  that  trial? 

A.     Well,  whether  he  did  it  the  most  of  the  time,  I  couldn't  answer  you. 

Q.     Didn't  he  a  part  of  the  time? 

A.     I  think  he  did  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  It  is  quite  customary  in  cases  of  that  importance,  and  when  then 
were  many  intricate  questions  of  law  involved,  to  act  just  ia  the  way 
you  did  there, — to  submit  the  case, — take  the  evidence, — make  your  ob» 
lections — not  have  any  rulings,  and  reserve  the  decision  of  the  court,  anl 
have  an  exception  noted  on  each  point  in  favor  of  whoever  gets  beit 
when  the  case  is  decided  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  already  stated  that  in  cases  of  that  importance,  and 
especially  in  cases  where  there  is  so  much  documentary  evidence,  I 
think  that  is  the  rule;  still  it  has  been  modified  in  our  practice  to  thii 
extent:  That  the  court  will  rule  immediately  on  palpably  frivolous  or 
immaterial  questions,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  There  were  no  such  questions  raised,  I  suppose,  with  such  eminent 
lawyers  as  Gen.  Cole  and  Judge  Severance  against  each  other? 

A.     I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  of  the  Judge  making  any  orders  or  rul- 
ings while  he  was  sitting  upon  the  bench,  and  if  he  had  made  any  such, 
orders  or  rulings  wouldn't  you  have  remembered  them? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  If  he  had  made  foolish  orders  or  rulings  there,  during  the  progresi 
of  the  trial,  wouldn't  you  be  liable  to  notice  such  things  ? 

A.     Why,  I  think  so. 

Q.    And  you  would  remember  it  now?    A.    I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Severance  at  that  time,  or  at  the  time  this  attachment 
matter  was  brought  up,  tell  Judge  Cox  to  "shut  his  mouth"  or  use  any. 
such  language  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  did;  but  we  were  seated  on  the  platform  ooca»i 
pied  by  the  court,  being  similarly  situated  as  the  platform  here.  We; 
were  seated  on  the  right  hand  side,  at  one  or  two  small  tables,  I  think,-* 
all  the  attorneys  ;  and  I  recollect  hearing  Judse  Severance  make  use  ofi 
an  expression, — it  was  not  to  the  court,  and  whether  the  court  heard  Jlj 
or  not,  I  don't  know, — but  he  made  use  of  an  expression  to  the  effecLJ 
that  if  he  would  only  keep  still,  or  something  of  that  kind,  we  woulal 
get  along  better. 

Q.     Was  that  said  in  such  a  tone  as  to  come  to  the  ear  of  the  Judge? : 

A.    Well,  that  I  couldn't  answer. 

Q.  That  was  the  very  question  upon  which  Judge  Cox  proposed  Ul 
rule  and  beat  him  out  of  his  case  right  then  and  there,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  was  after  that;  I  think  it  was  after  the 
objection  had  been  made. 

Q.     He  didn't  saS'  anything  to  indicate  who  he  referred  to  ? 

A.     I  did  not  repeat  his  language  exactly. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Well,  repeat  it. 
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Well,  I  don't  remember  it  well  enough,  and  1 

pression, 

Hanager  Collins.     You  were  about  to  say  to 

He  referred  to  the  Judge. 

Ir.  Akctandeb. 

the  Judge  had  been  all  the  time  talking  am 

id  decisions  upon  the  bench  there,  an<l  ilecic 

time,  you  would  have  noticed  it,  wouldn't  y< 

[  would. 

\nd  you  would  have  remembered  it,  wouldn 

I  would. 

Vou  don't  remember  any  such  thing,  do  you 

[  don't  remember  anything  of  the  kind  tJ: 

n.. 

Did  yoH,  at  that  time,  hear  the  Judge  comp] 

ut  nobody  niindinq  him  during  the  trial? 

Well,  the  Judge  didn't  feel  right. 

[  did  not  ask  you  that. 

He  didn't  want  to  take  up  the  trial  that  mor 

No;  but  during  the  trial,  did  he  sit  on  the 

body  minded  his  rulings,  or  anything  of  thai 

No,  I  did  not  hear  anything  like  that. 

Vow,  this  was  an  adjourned  term,  was  it  not'i 

rhe  case  of  Wells  against  Gezike  was  one  of 

term  of  court  ? 

[t  was,  sir. 

Now,  the  parties  did  not  come  in  time  when 

the  term,  did  they? 

Mr.  Severance,  I  think,  was  there,  but  I  don'' 

the  court  adjourned. 

\a  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court  did  adjourn  at  i 

Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  court  ad 
it  was  held  open  conditionally,  that  if  tl 
apearance  this  case  would  be  tried ;  if  they  dii 
led. 

Was  it  not  understood  that  if  they  came  that 
)re  the  Judge  at  chambers,  and  that  court  wa 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  understand  anything  to  the 
n  up  at  chambers.  It  was  simply  left  in  tl 
1.  as  Mr.  Cole  had  telegraphed  tney  would,  tl 

Sose  of  it. 
ave  you  noticed  the  record? 
I  have  not.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  record 
You  wouldn't  swear  that  the  court  was  not  ai 
I  woutnn't  swear  absolutely,  still  my  recollei 
>T  the  purpose  of  trying  the  case  if  the  attorm 
During  the  time  you  were  sitting  there  in  thi 
in  yonr  hearing,  or  any  one  else,  ever  get 
D  keep  quiet  ? 

Not  that  I  fecollect  of,  unlpss  it  was  on  the 
ikirjg;  and  then  it  wasn't  in  the  language  i 
—to  the  effect  that  the  court  would  have  an  o 
\»\  theieaftet. 
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Q.    That  they  did  not  desire  to  have  it  ruled  upon  now  that  it 
too  important  a  question  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  D.  Buck  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tem.    .      \ 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins: 

Q.  You  said  in  response  to  a  question  put  to  you  a  jnoment  ago^ 
when  counsel  asked  you  if  during  tnis  trial  the  Judge  mumbled  andj 
complained  that  he  was  not  well  treated  that  you  did  not  hear  anythiod 
just  like  that;  won't  vou  tell  us  just  what  you  did  hear? 

A.  Well,  my  recollection  is,  that  Judge  Cox  was  cross  with  himself 
and  cross  with  everybody  else.  Cross  with  the  suit.  He  didn*t  waul 
to  start  in  on  it,  when  it  was  first  taken  up,  I  don't  remember  of  any  re- 
marks in  particular  nor  do  I  remember  of  anything  he  did  except  as  fi 
have  stated  more  than  that  he  acted  a  little  contrary,  I  dontmean  mud^ 
but  a  little  contrary. 

Q.     Did  he  make  any  remarks  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember  now. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Ajrctander.  In  short,  he  was  out  of  humor;  that  is  your 
idea,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  and  he  displayed  it.    As  I  have  described  it  substantially. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  now  take  up  article  seven. 

Q.    I  call  your  attention  now  either  to  a  general  t«rm  of  the  court,  <w 
some  proceeaings  before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter,  on  or  about  the  10th 
day  of  December,  1879,  in  which  there  was  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  i 
the  case  of  Dingier  against  the  county  commissiohers.     Do  you  remem*  | 
ber  that  case  ?  j 

A.  Not  a  motion  for  a  new  trial;  it  was  the  trial  of  a  case  on  appeaL' 
I  remember  the  case  well.  I  was  the  attorney  for  the  appellant.  The  i 
attorney  on  the  other  side  was  Mr.  Davis,  the  county  attorney.  j 

Q.     And  it  was  tried  at  this  general  term  ? 

A.    It  was;  there  were  four  appeals;  one  had  been  tried  and  this 
the  Dingier  case. 

Q.  State  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  during  the  trial  as  to  | 
sobriety.  i 

A.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  case  was  taken  up  during  the  forfr* 
noon  or  forepart  of  the  day.  The  jury  may  have  been  impanelled  the 
evening  before,  but  I  don't  think  it  was.  We  proceeded  with  the  case  to 
some  extent  during  the  forenoon  and  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  while 
I  thought  that  the  Judge  had  drank  some,  I  did  not  then  consider  him 
under  the  influence  of  liquors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embarrass  us  par- 
ticularly. In  the  afternoon,  probably  about  three  o'clock,  I  moved  to 
have  the  order  of  the  county  commissioners  in  laying  out  the  road 
reversed,  and  the  points  raised  were  unexpected,  I  think,  on  the  part  oT 
the  county  attorney  particularly.  So  w  recess  was  taken  for  an  hour,  or^ 
two  hours  ;  I  don't  remember  which,  probably  two  hours,  a  little  longer  < 
time  than  usual,  to  give  the  county  attorney  and  myself  an  opportumtf-i 
to  present  our  points  more  concisely  afterwards.  And  court  convened"- 
again,  I  think,  about  six  o'clock.  I  think  supper  was  taken  by  all  of  ua 
during  this  recess  that  I  speak  of,  and  then  I  noticed  that  the  Judge  wtf 
intoxicated. 

Q.    You  noticed  it  at  supper  time? 

A.    Yes,  when  we  commenced  again  after  this  recess. 

Q.    That  was  after  supper  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  after  supper,  but  it  is  possible  we  might  hate  hftif 
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•m  during  the  afternoon,  commenced  again,  and  then  had  supper. 

may  have  been  two  recesses,  but  I  am  not  clear  on  that  point.' 

the  evening,  after  supper,  is  the  time  I  noticed  more  particularly 

was  intoxicated. 

rhen  he  was  in  an  intoxicated  condition   while  engaged  in  the 

this  case  ? 

Se  was. 

I.  jury  case  ?        A.     A  jury  case. 

lined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Vt  what  term  was  that  ? 

'.  think  it  was  the  fall  term  of  1870.   I  can't  give   you  the  date  I 

member  it.     It  was  the  Nicollet  county  term. 

t  ia  the  only  time  at  which  there  have  been  any  caeea  with  that 

fee,  sir.  It  was  the  only  cases  of  that  title  that  I  have  been  em- 
in, 

.1  was  the  second  day  of  the  case? 
t  is  my  impression  it  was  the  second  jury  case  tried. 
)o  you  remember  if  it  was  the  second  day  of  the  term  ? 
couldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  the  second  or  third,  but  I  think 
he  second  case  tried. 

3o  you  remember  who  were  on  the  jury  ? 
iot  on  that  case;  I  don't  happen  to  remember  one. 
3o  you  know  who  the  attending  sheriff  was  there  ? 
tlr.  Downs,  according  to  my   recollection.     He  was  the  sheriff, 
link  I  saw  him  there  that  morning, 

n  that  case  the  fiact  is  that  thejury  were  impanelled  before  din- 
tnot? 

rhat  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  me;  that  is,  according  to  my 
;ion,  I  think  it  was  sometime  duringthe  afternoon,  but  I  haven  t 
tt  the  record.     I  don't  pretend  to  give  the  exact  time  of  any  oc- 

Vhen  you  came  in  in  the  afternoon  there  was   no  evidence  ad- 
jr  anything  of  the  kind.     The  first  thing  was  your  motion  ? 
'.  think  not,  J  think  some  evidence  had  been  adduced, 
'hen  there  was  either  one  or  two  recesses,  but  not  on  account  of 
;e  at  that  time  ? 

"hose  recesses  were  not  taken  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 

A'ell,  one  recess  was  tor  supper,  of  course;  and  it  is  my  impres- 
it  a  recess  was  taken  during  the  afternoon  to  enable  the  county 
f  to  look  up  points  and  authorities  on  the  motion  I  had  made; 
Ether  that  recess  went  with  the  supper  recess  I  could  not  say. 
:ither  event,  neither  of  those  recesses  were  taken  on  account  of  the 
>n  of  the  Judge. 

fow,  you  came  back  after  supper,  and  the  jury   were  in  their 
ere  they  not? 
think  BO. 

iat  there  during  the  evening  ? 

,  think  BO.  The  discussion  of  these  points  necessarily  took  some 
d  it  was  anderetood  by  all  of  us;  and  it  is  posuiblettiAt  the  Judge 
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may  have  excused  the  jurors  until  the  next  morning,  but  I  don't  thn 
it  was  done,  I  know  wc  have  done  that  in  some  cases.  J 

Q.  Is  the  jury-box  any  further  from  the  Judge's  bench  there  in  SI 
Peter  than  it  is  from  where  the  attorneys  sit  usually  ?  ^ 

A.     It  is  about  the  same  distance. 

Q.     Very  close  up,  is  it  not  ?  j 

A.  Yea<  The  nearest  juror  to  the  court  is  not  much  farther  than  1 
am  from  the  President,  [a  distance  of  about  three  or  four  feet.] 

Q.  The  bench  there  is  somewhat  elevated,  so  that  a  man  who  sits  up^ 
on  it  could  be  observed  by  every  one  in  the  court  room  ?  ' 

A.  He  could  be  observed  by  the  jurors,  yes,  sir,  necessarily  is  if  hfl 
is  sitting  erect? 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  you  say,  in  your  opinion,  Judge  Cox  was  in^ 
toxicated  ? 

A.     He  was. 

Q.  Was  it  so  that  others  in  the  court  room  could  notice  it  that  had 
their  eyes  in  their  heads  ?  ' 

A.  Any  person  who  was  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  and  had  any-- 
thing  to  do  with  him,  so  as  to  have  his  attention  called  to  it  could  not 
fail  to  notice  it.  That  is  my  impression;  but  whether  they  did,  as  a  fact^ 
I  don't  know.  i 

Q.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  any  one  sitting  there  and  listening  ui 
the  proceedings  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  he  was  intoxicated  at  thd 
time  ? 

A.  Well,  you  are  putting  that  pretty  general.  There  are  a  great  many 
proceedings  that  are  going  on  in  a  court  room,  and  a  great  many  discus- 
sions carried  on  between  counsel  and  the  court  that  every  person  whch 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  might  not  have  formed  the  same  opinion,  or 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  most  of  us  did.  But  I  say  that  any] 
person  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  in  a  business  capacity,  who  had  any-i 
thing  to  do  with  him  could  not  help  noticing. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  that  would ! 
indicate  to  you  at  that  time  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  nothing  more, — well  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe  any  ap- 
pearance; I  can't  tell  you  why  Judge  Cox  looks  sober  now  any  moPft| 
than  I  can  tell  you  why  he  looked  drunk  then.  It  is  in  the  eyes,  the 
expression  and  his  actions. 

Q.  He  is  rather  eccentric  anyway  naturally;  it  is  hard  to  draw  the 
line  between  his  eccentricities  when  sober  and  when  drunk,  is  it  not? 

A.  All  those  peculiarities  are  presented  in  greater  relief,  as  you 
might  say,  when  he  is  intoxicated. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  about  Judge  Cox  making  desperate  ■ 
efforts  to  appear  sober  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  not  desperiate  effoiiis,  but  then,  and  on  other  occasions,  1 1 
have  seen  him  do  things  that  I  thought  he  did  to  leave  that  impression. ; 

Q.     Did  he  at  that  time  ?  I 

A.     Yes,  I  think  he  tried  to  look  straight. 

Q,    Well,  how  did  he  do  it? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  go  into  the  details  aud  delineate  my  impressions, 
or  rather  what  I  see  in  a  man  whom  I  consider  intoxicated. 

Q.     No,  but  if  there  was  any  effort  on  his  part  to  appear  straight  or ; 
sober  particularly, — ^if   you  remember  there  was  an  effort,  you  might 
remember  what  that  was.  "  I 

A.    Well,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  his  that  I  have  often  noticed,  and  I 
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it  at  that  time.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  miintc  it,  n 
it  in  words.     You  have  often  seen  men  when  thej 

ho  would  brace  up  and  try  to  walk  straight ;  can  j 

Litlv  the  actions  they  went  throilgh  1 

t'eil,  was  that  it? 

k'ell,  in  this  case,  according  to  my  recollection,  it  wa 

t  to  brace  up,  but  was  an  effort  to  brace  up  his  ap] 

jr  rather  expression  so  as  to  act  a  Judge. 

ow,  was  tliere  anything  in  his  actions  at  that  time  i 

m  to  be  a  man  that  was  intoxicated  ? 

"here  was. 

n'hat  was  that  ? 

.11  these  tilings  that  you  call  eccentricities  or  peculi 

r  were  magnified,  an  you  might  say. 

an  you  mention  anything? 

t'hy,  yes ;  I  can  mention  lots  of  things. 

I'ell,  that  is  what  we  wan't. 

'or  instance  he  will  talk  to  the  attorneys  and  he  ' 
it  jiistice.     (Great  laughter.) 

lake  side  remarks  ? 

le  will  make  aide  remarks  very  often  when  he  is  so 

te  them  more  frequently,  and  not  so  happily,  whei 
not  the  witticism  in  him  that  there  is  when  he  is 

am  asking  your  attention  to  what  he  did  at  that  tii 
le  did  those  very  thii^  at  that  time.     He  made  si 
he  would  not  have  made  when  he  was  sober. 
>o  you  remember  any  of  those  suggestions? 
remember  one  suggestion  during  the  forenoon  whic 
he  had  been  drinking  during  the  forenoon  ;  but, 
y  that  he  was  drunk  there  during  the  forenoon. 
ling  it  got  so  that  I  became  greatly  embarrassed  by 
Liled,  because  I  knew  he  was  drunk. 
'bat  was  toward  the  last? 

res,  that  was  toward  the  final  winding-up  of  the  fare 
as  a  farce. 

L  farce  upon  the  part  of  the  whole  of  you  ? 
Veil,  I  presume  I  was  as  big  a  fool  as  any  body,  b 
issed  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Ives  and  Mr.  L 
Veil,  you  need  not  state  that. 

lanager  Colli.ns.     Well,  let  him  answer  that  guestio 
.RCTANDER.     Well,  he  has  answered  my  question.     ] 
neeches  every  five  minutes. 
veil,  you  started  in  and  argued  that  case  in  the  even 

did  not. 

fou  hadn't  ai^ed  it  before;  you  just  made  the  moti 
.  had  argued  it  to  some  extent, 
fou  finished  your  ai^ument? 

finished  my  argument  in  the  evening. 
rhat  was  the  first  thing  done  ?    A.     Yes. 
Ar.  Davis  then  followed  in  behalf  of  the  connty  ? 
fou  then  followed  him  and  closed  the  ai^ument^  did 
'.  presume  I  did;  that  is  the  ordinary  course. 
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Q.    Did  the  Judgd  act  in  any  way  bo  as  to  draw  your  attention  to 
fact  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Why,  of  course  he  did. 

Q.    Did  he  interrupt  you  ?    A.    He  did  frequently.        , 

Q.    When  he  interrupted  you  what  was  it  upon— questions  of  law 
questions  of  fact? 

A.     Well,  now  let  me  tell  you  that  one  of  the  signs  of  Judge  Coxl 
intoxication  during  the  trial  of  the  case  is,  that  he  will  make  su^estioi 
that  have  no  relevancy,  but  that  appear  foreign  and  absurd;  and  ne  of 
made  such  suggestions  to  me  that  evening  while  I  was  arguing  the 
that  I  k^w  he  would  not  have  made  if  he  had  been  sober. 

Q.     l%w,  do  you  remember  any  one  of  those  suggestions  now? 

A.     wVU,  I  don't  re^iember  any  particular  suggestions,  but  I  remei 
ber  the  final  ruling  that  he  made. 

Q.    Well,  we  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.    Now,  you  don't  rememl 
any  one  of  those  suggestions  that  he  made  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  can't  recall  any  one  in  particular,  but  it  was  in  relation  to  mi 
tiers  brought  out  by  my  suggestion. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  with  you  young  attorneys — ^you  were  at  that 
a  young  attorney 

A.     I  am  now, 

Q.    That  without  regard  to  Judge  Cox's  condition,  he  would  frequentl; 
make  these  remarks  on  account  of  the  eccentricities  of  his  mind? 

A.    Yes,  he  did. 

Q.    They  were  not,  probably,  what  you  would  call  really  good 
valuable  suggestions  ? 

A.    Yes,  he  did. 

Q.    That  is  the  fact  of  the  case,  is  it  not? 

A.    Yes;  but  it  is  more  common,  and  becomes  a  nuisance,  when  he  i 
intoxicated. 

Q.     Did  he  interrupt  you,  or  was  it  so  as  to  make  it  noticeable,  whil( 
you  were  arguing  the  question  ? 

A.     He  did  to  all  such  parties  as  I  have  menticffied  to  you  before 
can't  see  how  such  parties  as  I  have  designated  before  could  help  notio- 
ing  it.     Whether  all  did,  I  can't  answer. 

Senator  Bonniwell.     It  is  now  half  past  12  o'clock,  and,  according  to 
the  rules,  it  is  time  we  adjourned. 

The  President  pro  tern.    My  watch  has  run  down.    This  court  stands 
adjourned  until  half  past  2  this  afternoon. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
JOHN  LIND, 

Recalled  as  a  witness,  testified: 

Examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    At  this  particular  night  there  was  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
Judge's  condition  from  what  it  was  prior  during  that  day,  was  there  notP 

A.    Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Q.    At  that  particular  day  there  was  a  perceptible  difference  in  his; 
condition,  his  appearance  and  actions,  from  what  there  was  of  the  days 
of  the  term  while  you  were  there,  was  there  ? 

A.    Well,  I  left  the  next  day;  and  to  a  portion  of  your  answer  I 
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phdold  say  yes, — ^as  to  the  evening;  but  as  to  the  forenoon  of  the  day  I 
fbink  he  was  ia  the  same  condition  the  first  day  when  the  court  opened. 
Q.    You  think  there  was  no  difference  between  the  first  day  and  the 
Meond  day,  so  far  as  the  forenoon  is  concerned  ? 
A.    No,  I  think  not. 
,Q.    How  was  it  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  ? 

Well,  you  mean  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  trial  of  the 
isee? 

Yes,  the  Dingier  cases. 
Well,  I  have  told  you  already,  after  supper. 
No,  I  mean  in  the  afternoon;  not  after  supper? 
Well,  so,  so. 

Do  you  remember  that  particularly  ?    A.     I  do. 
Were  there  any  rulings  of  the  court  during  the  afternoon? 
Well,  as  I  told  you  before,  in  the  afternoon  including  the  supper 
Dectes,  there  is  quite  a  time  that  we  had  no  session.  My  present  recollection 
b'^at  perhaps  we  did  not  have  over  an  hours'  session  during  the  after- 
noon. 
Q,    Isn't  it  a  fiict  that  you  had  no  session  at  all  ? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  am  positive  that  we  had  a  short  session. 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  immediately  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  court 
JOM  made  this  motion,  and  that  as  soon  as  you  had  made  it,  Mr.  Davis 
Jiked  for  a  short  recess  to  examine  the  record  ? 

A.  I  told  you  before  that  my  best  recollection  was  that  some  evi- 
ie&ee  was  adduced,  (my  impression  is  that  it  was  not  a  great  deal)  in 
lepurd  to  this  as  I  stated,  I  am  positive;  that  is  my  best  recollection. 

Q.    Did  you,  during  that  afternoon,  observe  any  particular  action  or 
eo&duct  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  which  you  can  call  to  mind  ? 
A.    I  was  off  in  the  law  office  looking  up  the  law. 
Q.    I  mean  during  the  afternoon,  while  you  were  in  court  ? 
A.    Yes;  a  little;  the  Judge  acted,  what  I  would  call  flighty;  showed 
ifpa  that  he  had  drank  some;  still  I  might  say,  he  could  have  tried  the 
case  satisfactorilv  to  myself,  if  he  had  remained  in  that  condition  only. 
Q.    How  did  he  show  that  flightiness  ? 

A.    Well,  in  his  expressions,  in  his  appearance  and  his  actions. 
Q.    Now,  that  is  giving  it  pretty  generally;  can  you  give  any  expres- 
tioDsnow? 

A.  Well  now,  a  gentleman  on  the  stand,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Lam- 
lerton,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Judge  is  at  all  times  affable,  pleas- 
|jiit  and  courteous;  and  his  whole  countenance  expresses  it.  When  he 
Is  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  the  muscles  of  the  face  will  express  the 
tame  feeling,  but  the  eye  lacks;  there  is  where  I  see  the  drunkenness; 
the  eye  fails  to  express  what  the  muscles  try  to  express. 
Q.  What  does  the  eye  express;  is  it  a  loss  of  vision  or  stupor? 
A.  It  expresses  nothing  at  all.  It  expresses  drunkenness;  it  fails  to 
ccffieBpond  with  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  ex- 
plain it. 

Q.    You  have  given  that  generally  as  being  the  case  when  Judge  Cox 
mis  intoxicated.     Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  noticed  that  that 
afternoon? 
A.    I  didn't  notice  that  fact  ? 

Q.    How  were  his  eyes  that  afternoon,  were  they  stolid  ? 
.A.    They  are  never  stolid;  and  they  were  not  exactly  staring.    Now, 
76 
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I  am  not  expressing  this  satisfactorily  to  myself,  it  is  only  comparafivdy 
that  I  can  convey  my  idea  when  I  think  Judge  Cox  is  intoxicated,  aod 
when  I  think  he  is  sober.  As  some  witness  remarked  (and  this  is  my 
testimony)  he  is  always  pleasant  and  courteous,  and  more  so  perhapc 
when  he  is  a  little  intoxicated.  But  you  can  notice  the  intoxication  m 
this,  that  the  eyes  fail  to  follow  the  muscular  movements  of  the  face, 
that  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it. 

Q.    That  was  all,  was  it,  so  far  as  his  expressions  were  concemed^thal*^ 
you  noticed  that  evening? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  expressions  that  he  used;  these  flighty 
remarks,  and  so  on;  he  did  use  them.  That  is  one  sign*  that  I  judg^ 
by. 

Q.     Can  you  give  us  any  of  those  flighty  remarks? 

A.  Well,  I  can  give  you  this,  in  the  case  preceding  this, — ^that  abo 
was  a  road  case,  growing  out  of  the  same  order  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners,— when  I  was  arguing  the  case  to  the  jury  I  made  the  remark; 
that  the  jury  should  not  blame  me  or  my  client  for  endeavoring  pretty- 
strenuously  to  get  his  dues  for  the  land  they  had  taken,  and  describe  hisc 
farm;  that  it  was  a  long,  narrow  strip,  comprising  forty  acres;  twenty 
acres  wide;  and  I  made  the  suggestion  that  while  his  farm  was  smaUf 
and  perhaps  insignificant,  he  had  come  a  great  distance,  perhaps  three 
thousand  miles,  to  get  it.  He  was  a  German,  and  the  Judge  turned  .■ 
around  and  said:  *^Mr.  Lind,  was  vour  client  bom  in  the  SaBdvnclkii 
Islands  ?" 

Q.    Was  that  while  you  were  arguing? 

A.    Right  while  I  was  arguing  to  the  jury.    Now  that  is  not  exactly^ 
a  sign  of  drunkenness  in  Judge  Cox.     He  might  possibly  have  said  thii 
sober,  but  I  know  that  if  he  had  been  sober  then  he  would  not  have  said  it . 
That  was  in  the  case  of  Fehrling. 

Q.     Was  that  on  trial  at  all  that  day  ? 

A.    It  was  the  case  which  preceded  this  ;  whether  it  was  the  afternoon 
before  or  the  same  morning,  I  can't  tell  you.     Perhaps  it  was  the  day  < 
before. 

Q.     Didn't  you  say  the  Judge  was  sober  the  first  day  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  told  you  he  was  in  the  same  condition  the  firet  day, 
and  at  the  opening  of  court,  that  he  was  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  that 
the  adjournments  were  taken.     I  came  down  on  the  train  with  Judgax 
Cox.  ! 

Q.    Well,  will  you  say  that  he  was  intoxicated  during  that  day? 

A.  I  will  not  say  that  he  was  intoxicated,  but  he  had  been  d[nnki]igi 
some. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all^. 
so  as  to  show  it,  I  mean.  I 

A.  Well,  I  knew.  He  showed  it  to  me;  whether  he  would  to  otheiB,  | 
I  can't  say.  | 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  Judge  Cox  make  remarks,  probably  as  unnatonl:] 
as  that  was  when  you  knew  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.     I  have.    Well,  I  won't  compare  it  with  that.     I  have  heard  him 
make  very  odd  remarks,  that  people  who  are  not  acquainted  with  him^ 
would  call  very  odd.  i 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  is  a  man  that  is  so  odd  in  his  be»  | 
havior  on  the  bench, — I  don't  mean  anything  wrong, — but  in.not.beu9( ; 
so  dignified  that  many  people,  seeing  him,  would  uiink  he  wM.draaE^ 
withput  it  being  the  fact? 
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bA.  *  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  his  actions  would  impress  a  stranger 
foolish  when  he  is  sober,  or  anything  of  that  kind.    It  would  pro- 
ibly  impress  a  stranger,  that  there  was  more  levity  about  the  court,  not 
much  decorum,  as  we  usually  see  in  courts.     But  of  course  we  were 
lather  accustomed  to  it. 

Q.     Well,  you  don't  mean  us  to  infer  from  what  you  said  about  there 
iiiot  being  so  much  decorum  and  more  levity,  that  the  attornevs  are 
"owed  to  put  their  feet  on  the  table,  or  put  their  hats  on  their  heads, 
or  to  smoke  in  court  ? 

A.  It  is  a  standing  injunction  with  Judge  Cox  to  allow  no  attorneys 
to  rest  their  feet  on  the  tables.  I  never  knew  of  a  term  of  court  yet  but 
what  we  are  cautioned  against  it. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  it  is  in  the  way  or  manner  of  expression,  that  there 
is  more  or  less  joking  between  counsel  and  the  court,  and  that  there  is 
not  so  much  strictness  about  the  proceedings  or  dignity  about  the  Judge 
IB  there  is  in  some  courts  ? 
A.     No,  there  is  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Ijind,you  have  remarked  that  attorneys  might  notice  the  con- 
dition of  the  Judge  when  others  would  not.    Won't  you  explain  to  the 

art  why  that  should  be,  and  what  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  Well,  what  I  mean  is  this:  that  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
frrmers  and  others,  who  often  come  into  a  court  room  and  hear  us  discuss 
law  points  and  questions  of  practice,  and  such  things,  pay  no 
ntion  to  it,  and  probably  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  sort  of  a 
farce,  even  if  it  is  carried  on  with  the  utmost  decorum ;  that  perhaps  they 
would  not  be  so  apt  to  notice  as  one  who  was  interested  in  what 
was  going  on.  He  would  necessarily  notice  the  condition  of  the  Judge 
more  acutely  than  one  who  did  not  understand  the  subject-matter  of  the 
eontroversy,  or  what  was  going  on;  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  think  the 
;tlatement  I  made  was  this:  that  attorneys  or  others,  who  had  business 
or  were  actually  in  contact  with  the  Judge,  could  not  fail  to  notice  his 
oondition  at  the  time  I  have  testified  he  was  intoxicated,  and  that  is  the 
lestimony  I  desire  to  stand  by. 

Q.  You  mean  his  physical  and  mental  condition;  and  they  would 
it  because  they  were  transacting  business  with  him? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  knew  what  was  going  on  ? 

A.  Yes;  or,  if  by  reason  of  anything  else,  their  attention  was  particu- 
larly called  to  the  .fudge,  or  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Q-  You  said  that  this  trial  finally  became  a  farce.  Won't  you  tell 
■08  further  about  that,  and  what  transpired?     How  it  became  a  farce? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  without  going  to  some  extent  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  case,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Q,    Did  you  finish  the  case  that  night  ?    A.    We  did  not. 

Q,    State  why  you  did  not. 

A»  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  county  commissioners, 
laying  out  a  county  road.  There  were  four  apellants;  I  represented  all. 
One  pase  had  been  tried;  and,  when  the  second  case  was  called  up,  as  I 
ffigollect,  after  some  evidence  had  been  inV'oduced,  I  made  a  motion  to 
the  pourt  to  Ire  verse  the  order  of  the  county  commissioners  in  laying  out 
ibe  road,  on  the  ground  that  a  portion  of  the  road  had  been  laid  out 
^fcnwgh  ui  incorporated  town;  ana  for  that  reason  the  oounty  commis- 
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sioners,  as  I  claimed,  had  no  jurisdiction.  Right  opposite  New'Ufan  id 
an  old  town  site  called  Red  Stone,  which  was  an  incorporated  tiact^  d 
1854  or  1856,  by  special  act  of  the  legislature,  and  that  corporation  or 
town  site  had  never  been  vacated;  ana  that  was  the  basis  of  my  motixm 
A  portion  of  the  road  ran  through  that  section,  which  I  think  was  seo- 
tion  35.  The  county  attorney  was  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  in  thit 
motion,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the  adjournment,  that  I  nave  refi 
to.  We  took  a  recess,  and  the  county  attorney  looked  the  matter  up 
and  •  I  did  some  further;  and  we  argued  the  case  to  some  extent,  and 
the  middle  of  my  argument  in  the  evening,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recoU 
the  Judge  stopped  me  and  said  that  he  would  hold  the  road  void,  as 
that  portion  which  ran  through  section  35,  or  the  incorporated  to 
and  hold  it  valid  as  to  the  balance.  Well,  of  course  that  entirely  n 
plussed  me.  I  didn^t  know  what  to  make  of  it  at  all.  I  tried  to  a: 
with  him  that  it  could  not  be  the  law  and  it  was  not  possible,  because 
county  commissioners'  order  was  an  entirety,  and  should  be  entirely 
versed  or  sustained;  and  the  Judge  and  myself  talked  back  and  forth.] 
I  represented  that  it  would  "be  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  county  coi 
missioners  could  go  and  lay  out  a  piece  of  road  that  commenced 
where,  and  ran  nowhere,  and  take  a  man's  private  property;  and 
talked  back  and  forth,  and  I  was  very  much  embarrassed  indeed,  and 
went  to  6.  S.  Ives,  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  said  I,  "Mr.  Ivm^ 
what  can  I  do  ?" 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  we  object  to  any  conversation  between  you 
and  Mr.  Ives. 

The  Witness.  Well  anyway  I  concluded,  if  we  could  have  an  ad*i 
joummenti  or  take  a  recess  until  morning,  it  would  be  all  right.  Thaij 
Judge  made  an  order  that  the  road  should  stand,  except  as  to  that  pntj 
in  section  35.  I  then  asked  for  a  recess  until  morning.  The  judge  iw 
fused  it  at  first.  The  county  attorney  told  him  that  he  would  not  oppoM 
it.  He  realized  the  situation  of  things  and  I  asked  him,  and  plead  withi 
him,  and  begged  him  to  grant  me  a  recess  and  he  did.  And  in  thij 
morning  he  reversed  the  order  without  any  argument  and  granted  my 
motjion  vacating  the  action  of  the  county  commissioners. 

Q.  You  say  the  morning  he  opened  the  court  he  was  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  when  you  came  from  New  Ulm  ? 

A.  I  did;  when  he  came  down  to  open  the  court.  But  whether  iti 
was  the  day  before  or  two  days  before,  1  can't  tell  you. 

Q.     And  you  know  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  know  it,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  perceptible  to  oidii* 
nary  men.  J 

Q.  The  counsel  asked  you  a  moment  ago,  concerning  these  ordeifll 
about  attorneys  putting  their  feet  on  the  table.  The  judge  is  strenuoiHN 
ly  opposed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  is  he  ? 

A.     He  is.  I 

Q.     And  speaks  of  it  frequently  ? 

A.     He  has  often  mentioned  it.  , 

Q.  Won't  vou  explain  an  expression  of  yours  a  moment  ago,  that  tbU 
was  perceptible  to  you  but  would  not  be  perceptible  to  an  ordinary  mm] 
As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  not  associated  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  A  good  deal  with  the  Judge,  and  knew  him  weU;  would  UdtitO] 
while  perhaps  others,  who  were  stangers,  would  not.  | 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander.  I 

Q.    You  have  associated  with  him  very  much,  socially,  hav^  y«u,.« 
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ing  in  court,  when  you  have  been  there  in  your  own  oornity,  and 
a  few  of  the  other  counties  occasionally  ? 

A.     Why,  yes;  I  have  associated  with  Judge  Cox  a  good  deal;  quite 
[Qently. 

Have  you  associated  with  him  socially  to  some  extent  ? 
tA.     He  lives  at  St.  Peter  and  I  at  New  Ulm.    I  have  been  out  hunt- 
with  him. 

You  were  not  down  frequently  ? 
A-     I  never  was  at  his  house  in  St.  Peter,  but  always  called  upon  him 
^eouree,  when  I  wm  there,  at  his  office. 

;Q.     Well,  you  would  only  be  there  at  general  terms,  and  once  in  a 
flle,  I  suppose,  upon  a  motion,  at  St.  Peter. 
^JL    Yes;  it  is  an  adjoining  county,  and  the  line  runs  up  to  New  Ulm. 

ive  been  down  there  quite  often. 
fQ-     Have  you  been  aown  there  over  half  a  dozen  times  a  year  that 
conld  swear  to  ? 

Well,  some  years  I  might  have  been  down  a  great  many  more 
than  that,  and  some,  perhaps,  not  more.  It  is  my  impression 
ragh  that  I  have  been  down  to  St  Peter  (I  could  tell  you  very  nearly 
"lin  one  or  two  times)  oftener  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  every  year. 
It  is  my  judgment,  but  I  don't  know  so  as  to  swear  to  it. 
»A-  Now,  last  year,  do-  you  remember  how  many  times  you  were 
»re? 
A.    Why,  I  presume  if  I  had  an  hour's  time  I  could  tell  you  very 

rly,  within  one  or  two  times. 
'Q^     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  have  only  been  there  three  or  four  times 
kting  the  last  year  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  i  have  been  three  more  times  than  that.     I  know  that  I 
re  been  there  more  than  six  times  during  the  last  year.     I  didn't  see 
Judge  every  time  I  was  in  St.  Peter. 
Q.    Are  you  positive  that  any  order  was  made  there  in  the  evening 
regard  to  that  road  ? 
A.     It  is  my  best  recollection. 
Q.    Will  you  swear  it  was? 
A.     I  will  swear  it  was  my  recollection. 
Q-    You  are  not  positive  of  the  fact  ? 
A.    No  I  am  not. 

Q.    That  he  made  a  decision  in  the  evening  and  reversed  it  in  the 
>ming? 

A.    I  have  not  examined  the  records.     I  have  given  the  matter  no 
Ideration  except  that  I  have  thought  of   it  within  the  last  three  or 
days.     I  don't  say  absolutely  that  it  was  done  but  it  is  my  best 
>llection. 

Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  whatever  Judge  Cox  said  about  vacating, 
holding  the  road  void,  as  to  where  it  passed  through  the  incorporated 
je,  and  valid  as  to  the  other  parts, — that  that  remark  was  made  to 
on  the  argument,  so  as  to  elicit   from  you  some  reason  why  it 
void  be  held  void  as  to  the  whole  road,  and  wasn't  that  all  Judge  Cox 

reference  to  that  evening  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q-    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  your  argument  and  while  you  were  ar- 

about  the  illegality  of  the  road,  that  Judge  Cox  interrupted  you 

said,  "  Mr.  Lind,  I  don't  care  to  hear  any  argument  as  to  the  fact 

tbat  rood  i^  ill^al  as  far  as  that  village  goes,  l^cause  I  ^m  convinced 
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of  that  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  desire  to  hear  you  upon  the  qucstioH 

to  whether  I  have  a  right  to  vacate  the  other, — ^as  to  whether   that  u^ 
gality  vacates  the  whole  road."  n 

A.    Well,  he  may  have  said  that.    That  is  a  very  consistent  ruling. 

Q.    That  was  the  way  he  interrupted  you,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    Well,  that  was  undoubtedly  one  way,  but  there  was— 

Q.     Now,  if  there  had  been  an  order  made  to  that  effect,  if  there 
been  more  than  a  suggestion  to  you,  wouldn't  that    order  have 
directed  to  the  clerk  and  entered  on  the  records  ? 

A.    All  orders,  as  I  understand  it  and  as  my  recollection  is,  of 
are  given  to  the  clerk,  and  I  presume  it  was  done  in  this  instance. 

Q.      If  there  was  an  order  given  then  it  would  be  on  the 
would  it  not,  according  to  your  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  busi 
was  carried  on  there  ? 

A.    Certainly,  certainly,  it  would. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  is  no  such  order,  but,  if  it  appears  upon  the  £acel 
the  record,  that  the  case  was  argued  and  submitted  and  taken  ui|der  a^ 
visement  until  the  next  morning,  you  are  mistaken  about  that,  are  p^ 
not?  i 

A.  I  am  not  mistaken  about  my  testimony.  I  tell  you  that  m 
recollection  is  that  such  an  order  was  made,  and  whether  it  was  put  f 
the  minutes  by  the  clerk  or  not  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  Thd 
may  be  a  possibility  that  I  am  mistaken,  but  my  recollection  is  thatfj 
am  not.  i 

Q.     Well,  I  say  if  it  appears —  li 

A.     No,  sir,  that  makes  no  difference, 

Q.     If  it  should  appear  so  on  the  record  you  would  say  you 
mistaken  on  that  point,  would  you  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  testify  to  the  thing  just  as  I  recollect. 

Q.     Do  you  think  your  recollection  is  infallible  ? 

A.     I  do  not.  I 

Q.  You  have  told  us,  have  you  not,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  h( 
lieve  that  if  that  order  was  made  it  would  be  entered  on  the  record  ?     | 

A.     I  say  that  is  so  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  course  of  busined 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  Dingier  case  was  not  up  more  than  od 
night?    A.     That  is  all.  J 

Q.    That  is  the  time  you  claim  this  order  was  made  ?      A.    Yes,  at 

Q.    And  it  was  reversed  the  next  morning  ? 

A.     It  was  reversed  the  next  morning.  | 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  was  a  judgment  recovered  again^ 
the  county  in  the  previous  case  for  damages  for  laying  out  of  the  8aai| 
road  ? 

A.     That  is  a  fact.  ; ; 

Q.  And  that  at  the  time  when  this  motion  was  argued  in  the  Dingk 
case,  there  was  no  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  that  as  a  .  matter  of  nj 
the  verdict  stood  ?  1 

A.     How  do  you  mean  ?  J 

Q.  There  had  been  no  motion  made  for  a  new  trial  in  the  previod 
case?  ] 

A.     No. 

Q.  A  verdict  stood  there  against  the  county  for  a  large  amount  q 
damages  for  the  laying  out  of  that  road?  \ 

A.    It  did.  I 

Q.    Now,  under  these  circumstances  would  it  strike  youas  a  JoattM 
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irise  that  the  Judge  would  hesitate  in  setting  aside  the  Oder  so  as  to 
the  whole  road  while  a  verdict  was  outstanding  against  the  county 
damages  for  laying  out  that  same  road  ? 
A.    I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  gave  the  county  attorney  notice 
in  case  that  order  was  reversed  I  would  consent  to  the  vacation  of 
verdict  in  the  former  case,  so  that  certainly  could  not  enter  into  that 
I  think  the  clerk  made  an  entry  in  the  second  case  that  if  the 
ity  commissioners'  order  was  finally  reversed,  that  the  verdict  in  the 
rling  case  should  he  vacated. 

Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  the  evening  before  adjourning,  Judge 
asked  the  county  attorney  if  he  should  be  satisfied  if  he  set  aside 
whole  order,  or  if  he  had  any  objection  to  his  setting  aside  the  order 
entirety  laying  out  that  road,  instead  of  as  his  ideas  were,  that  the 
was  only  as  far  as  it  went  through  the  incorporated  village  ? 
^A-    My  recollection  is  that  the  county  attorney  did  not  urge  the  court , 
liet  aside  the  road  to  the  extent  of  section  35,  or  any  other  part  of  it, 
''  than  the  whole.    The  county  attorney  coincided  with  me  in  that. 
He  argued  against  you,  didn't  he  ? 
He  did  not  on  that  point. 
Didn^t  he  argue  against  you  as  to  the  validity  of  the  proceed- 

He  did,  but  not  as  to  the  partial  setting  aside  of  the  proceed- 
No;  he  did  not  argue  upon  that  at  all, — as  to  the  partial  setting 
le  of  the  proceedings  ? 
No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that,  when  he  did  not  do  that,  that  after  he 
the  Judge  asked  him  whether  the  county  would  consider  itself 
ied  with  having  the  whole  order  set  aside,  if  he  found  It  had  to  be » 
aside  as  to  a  portion,  and  that  Mr.  Davis  told  him  that  that  would 
» jatisfactory  to  the  county  ? 
A.    Well,  that  is  very  possible;  I  don't  recollect  hearing  that,  but  it . 
very  likely. 

Now,  right  after,  the  next  morning  how  was  the  Judge  then  ? 
must  have  been  sober  if  he  reversed  the  rulings  of  the  priorday,  was.  i 
not? 

Well,  I  should  call  him  pretty  sober. 
[  Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  that  he  was  as  far  as  you  know,  perfectly  so- 

? 
A.    Well,  I  think  he  showed  partial — ^my  recollection  is  that  he  show- 
'  the  previous  evening's  condition,  pretty  well. 
Q.    Kept  it  up  did  he  ? 
•A.    No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  drank  anything  that  morning. 

Did  you  notice  anything  in  his  conduct,  behavior  or  actions  that 
truing  that  showed  you  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
A.    Well,  his  condition  was  somewhat  as  it  was  in  the  Gezike  case, 
d  tried  to  describe  it  to  you,  and  showed  the  next  morning  that  he 
"been  tight  during  the  evening. 
Q.    But  you  couldn't  see  any  signs  of  present  intoxication,  conld  you 

morning  ? 
:A«    I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

.4^    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  next  morning  after  he  had  granted 
motion  in  the  Dingier  case  that  he  entered  an  order,  partially  set^ 
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Q.    That  they  did  not  desire  to  have  it  ruled  upon  now  that  it 
too  important  a  question  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  D.  Buck  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins: 

Q.  You  said  in  response  to  a  question  put  to  you  a  moment  agoi' 
when  counsel  asked  you  if  during  tnis  trial  the  Judge  mumbled  and 
complained  that  he  was  not  well  treated  that  you  did  not  hear  anything 
just  like  that;  won't  vou  tell  us  just  what  you  did  hear? 

A.  Well,  my  recollection  is,  that  Judge  Cox  was  cross  with  himself 
and  cross  with  everybody  else.  Cross  with  the  suit.  He  didnt  want 
to  start  in  on  it,  when  it  was  tirst  taken  up,  I  don't  remember  of  any  re- 
marks in  particular  nor  do  I  remember  of  anything  he  did  except  as  I 
have  stated  more  than  that  he  acted  a  little  contrary,  I  don't  mean  much^ 
but  a  little  contrary. 

Q.     Did  he  make  any  remarks  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember  now. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Arctander.  In  short,  he  was  out  of  humor;  that  isyoor 
idea,  is  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  and  he  displayed  it.    As  I  have  described  it  substantially. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  now  take  up  article  seven. 

Q.  I  call  vour  attention  now  either  to  a  general  term  of  the  court,  or 
some  proceecfings  before  Judge  Cox  at  St.  Peter,  on  or  about  the  10th 
day  of  December,  1879,  in  which  there  was  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in 
the  case  of  Dingier  against  the  county  commissiohers.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  case  ? 

A.  Not  a  motion  for  a  new  trial;  it  was  the  trial  of  a  case  on  appeal 
I  remember  the  case  well.  I  was  the  attorney  for  the  appellant  The 
attorney  on  the  other  side  was  Mr.  Davis,  the  county  attorney. 

Q.    And  it  was  tried  at  this  general  term  ? 

A.  It  was;  there  were  four  appeals;  one  had  been  tried  and  this  was 
the  Dingier  case. 

Q.  State  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  during  the  trial  as  to 
sobriety. 

A.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  case  was  taken  up  during  the  fore- 
noon or  forepart  of  the  day.  The  jury  may  have  been  impanelled  the 
evening  before,  but  I  don't  think  it  was.  We  proceeded  with  the  case  to 
some  extent  during  the  forenoon  and  the  midale  of  the  day  ;  and  while 
I  thought  that  the  Judge  had  drank  some,  I  did  not  then  consider  him 
under  the  influence  of  liquors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embarrass  us  par- 
ticularly. In  the  afternoon,  probably  about  three  o'clock,  I  moved  to 
have  the  order  of  the  county  commissioners  in  laying  out  the  road 
reversed,  and  the  points  raised  were  unexpected,  I  think,  on  the  part  of 
the  county  attorney  particularly.  So  a  recess  was  taken  for  an  hour,  or 
two  hours  ;  I  don't  remember  which,  probably  two  hours,  a  little  longer 
time  than  usual,  to  give  the  county  attorney  and  myself  an  opportunity 
to  present  our  points  more  concisely  afterwards.  And  court  convened 
again,  I  think,  about  six  o'clock.  I  think  supper  was  taken  by  all  of  us 
during  this  recess  that  I  speak  of,  and  then  I  noticed  that  the  D^udge  ym 
intoxicated. 

Q.    You  noticed  it  at  supper  time? 

A.    Yes,  when  we  commenced  again  after  this  recess. 

Q,    That  was  after  supper? 

A.    I  think  it  was  after  supper,  but  it  is  possible  we  might  har^  hii 
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Ibft  xecesB  during  the  afternoon,  commenced  again,  and  then  had  sup^r, 
Ibere  may  have  been  two  recesses,  but  I  am  not  clear  on  that  point." 
jkt  in  the  evening,  after  supper,  is  the  time  I  noticed  more  particularly 
liat  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Then  he  was  in  an  intoxicated  condition  while  engaged  in  the 
krial  of  this  case  ? 
I  A.    He  was. 
I  Q.    A  jury  case  ?        A.    A  jury  case. 

i  Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    At  what  term  was  that  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  fall  term  of  1870.   I  can't  give  you  the  date  I 
■Dnt  remember  it.    It  was  the  Nicollet  county  term. 
r  Q.     It  is  the  only  time  at  which  there  have  been  any  cases  with  that 

ime? 

I  A.    Yes,  sir.    It  was  the  only  cases  of  that  title  that  I  have  been  em- 

^oyed  in. 

!   Q.    It  was  the  second  day  of  the  case? 

!   A.    It  is  my  impression  it  was  the  second  jury  case  tried. 

I    Q.    Do  you  remember  if  it  was  the  second  day  of  the  term  ? 

I    A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  the  second  or  third,  but  I  think 

llwas  the  second  case  tried. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  who  were  on  the  jury  ? 

A.    Not  on  that  case;  I  don't  happen  to  remember  one. 

Q.    Do  you  know  who  the  attending  sheriff  was  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Downs,  according  to  my  recollection.  He  was  the  sheriff, 
nd  I  think  I  saw  him  there  that  morning, 

Q.  In  that  case  the  fact  is  that  the  jury  were  impanelled  before  din- 
Inor,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  That  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  me;  that  is,  according  to  my 
leoollection,  I  think  it  was  sometime  during  the  afternoon,  but  I  haven't 
looked  at  the  record.  I  don't  pretend  to  give  the  exact  time  of  any  oc- 
eorrence. 

Q.  When  you  came  in  in  the  afternoon  there  was  no  evidence  ad- 
:daoed,  or  anything  of  the  kind.     The  first  thing  was  your  motion? 

A.    I  think  not,  J  think  some  evidence  had  been  adduced. 

Q.  Then  there  waa  either  one  or  two  recesses,  but  not  on  account  of 
fte  judge  at  that  time? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  recesses  were  not  taken  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Judge? 

A.  Well,  one  recess  waa  lor  supper,  of  course;  and  it  is  my  impres- 
Mon  that  a  recess  was  taken  during  the  afternoon  to  enable  the  county 
iltomey  to  look  up  points  and  authorities  on  the  motion  I  had  made; 
1«t  whether  that  recess  went  with  the  supper  recess  I  could  not  say. 
But  in  either  event,  neither  of  those  recesses  were  taken  on  account  of  the 
Amdition  of  the  Judge. 

Q.  Now,  you  came  back  after  supper,  and  the  jury  were  in  their 
'Beats,  were  they  not? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    Sat  there  during  the  evening  ? 

A.  I  think  so.  The  discussion  of  these  points  necessarily  took  some 
tune  and  it  was  understood  by  all  of  us;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Judge 
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thro\jgh  an  incorj)orated  village, — this  road  that  had  been  laid' out  br 
the  county  commissioners, — that  tliey  had  no  authority  to  lay  out  roacu 
through  an  incorporated  village;  that  the  village  authorities  had  sole 
power  and  right  to  lay  out  streets  and  roads  through  the  corporate  limits; 
was  not  that  the  point  ? 

A.    That  was  it, 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  desire  to  call  this  witness  under  artidc 
eight. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Before  you  proceed  any  further  the  chair! 
desires  to  say  this  :    Unless  ordered  otherwise  bjr  the  court  you  will  he 
kept  to  the  order  of  getting  through  with  your  side  and  letting  the  other: 
side  get  through  with  theirs,  and  then  you  have  opportunity  for  explsr 
nation;  with  this  see-sawing  back  and  forth,  occupying  the  time  of  this 
court,  in  this  way,  we  shan't  ^et  through  all  summer.     And  as  I  say, 
unless  the  court  orders  otherwise,  you  will  be  restricted,  ^d  when  you 
have  had  your  last  examination  upon  a  matter  it  will  close;  no  new : 
matter  will  be  brought  up.     We  have  got  to  have  some  ©rder  and  rega-- 
larity  in  our  proceedings,  if  we  ever  intend  to  get  through.      * 

Mr.  A  RCTANDER.  That  was  our  proposition  the  other  day,  wit  it  w» 
overruled. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Well,  you  understand  what  the  order  is  now 
unless  it  is  overruled.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Arctander.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  desire  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  wit- 
ness to  a  general  term  of  court  held  in  May,  1880,  in  New  Ulm,  Brown 
county.     Do  you  remember  that  term? 

A.     What  case  have  you  reference  to  ? 

Q.    Particularly  to  tne  case  of  McCormick  against  Kelly.     A.    I  do, 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  during  the 
trial  of  that  case  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  case  he  was  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins  to  Mr.  Arctander.     You  may  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  don't  care  to  cross-examine  on  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  (To  the  witness.)  I  caU  your  ai4;ention  now 
to  article  eleven. 

Q.  At  the  term  of  court  held  at  St.  Peter  on  or  about  the  5th  of  May, 
1881,  do  you  remember  that  term  of  court;  it  was  when  the  caseof  Jolm 
Peter  Young  against  Charles  R.  J Javis  was  tried  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  condition  of  the  court  during  the  trial  of  that 
case? 

A..  During  the  trial  of  the  case,  I  think  the  Judge  was  pretty  sober, 
until  the  last  part;  but  when  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  on  the  case  a 
motion  was  made  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
minutes;  and  that  was  argued  immediately.  At  that  time  I  thought  he 
was  intoxicated. 

Q.    That  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  time  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins  (to  Mr.  Archander.)  You  may  take  the  witneas. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  don't  want  to  ask  him  anything. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins  (to  the  witness.)  The  next  is  article  fifteen,  in 
Lyon  county, — the  general  term  in  Lyon  county,  about  the  20th  of  June, 
1881.     Do  you  remember  that  term  of  court?    A.     I  do. 

Q.    Will  you  state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  during  that  term? 

A.  I  wasn't  there  the  whole  of  the  term.  While  I  was  there  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated. 
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Q.    Were  you  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  ? 

A.    I  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  ? 

A.    He  wafi. 

Q.    How  long  did  he  remain  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  think  I  left  on  the  third  day  of  the  term,  in  the  afternoon, — 
*Aai  is  my  imfH'ession, — and  during  the  time  that  I  was  there  he  was 
;  intoxicated. 
I     Q.     Did  he  go  upon  the  bench  in  that  condition  ?    A.     He  did. 

I    Mr.  Manager  Collins  (to  M.  Archander.)    You  may  take  the  witness. 

i 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Lind,  what  time  did  you  go  up  to  Lyon  county  ? 
A.    At  noon  the  first  day. 
i   Q.    Did  you  go  up  on  the  train  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.  •  No,  not  with  the  Judge.  I  came  up  a  little  before  noon,  I  think, 
«i  a  freight.  There  is  a  freight  that  leaves  Tracy,  I  think,  about  11 
o^doek,  and  it  is  my  recollection  I  got  to  Marshall  before  the  Judge  did. 
I  think  he  came  upon  the  passenger,  although  I  don't  know  wheuier  he 
did  or  not. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  when  he  opened  court? 

A  I  think  I  did,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  was  there  when 
court  was  opened  or  not. 

Q.    Was  you  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  ?    A.     I  waa. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  the  grand  jury  charged  ?    A.     1  did. 

Q.    Were  there  any  cases  tried  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  think  a  case  was  commenced,  but  that  is 
rimply  an  impression. 

•    Q.    Wasn't  the  case  dismissed  after  argument  and  after  evidence  had 
l)een  introduced  ? 

A.  Well,  that  might  have  been.  My  recollection  is  that  a  case  was 
brought  on  that  afternoon. 

^  Q.    You  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  action  of  the  Judge  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  that  case,  have  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  tell  you  more  about  it  if  you  would  give  me  the 
title  of  the  case.  I  can't  tell  you  what  took  place  on  the  first  or  second 
day  but  I  remember  more  facts  in  connection  with  the  cases  that  were 
t  heard. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  the  grand  jury  charged  ? 

A,    I  think  I  did  ;  I  know  I  did. 

Q.    Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  of  it  ? 

A.    Not  particularly  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  his  usual  charge  that  he  gave  ? 

A.    It  was  shorter,  I  think. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  that  you  missed  out  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  ;  but  I  don't  remember  what  part  now,  but  I 
to  think  it  was  shorter,  in  fact,  I  am  positive  it  was. 

Q.    You  are  positive  it  was  shorter?    A.     Yes. 

Q,'  Otherwise,  H  was  the  usual  charge,  was  it? 

A,    Well,  it  was  a  little  different. 

§L    Do    you    remember    anything   in  particular    wherein' it    was 
erent. 

A.  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  He  enlarged  more.  Do  you  wish  me  to  state 
HaX  my  re^llegtion  of  it  i&  ? 
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Q.    Yes,  if  you  will  ewetfr  to  it,  that  ie  all  I  oave  abocii  it« 

A.    Well  my  recollection  is  that  he  ealaxged  more  U|K>n  4he 
of  grand  jurors  as  to  exauiinipg  into  offi<)iab,  from  the  hi(h«^  statii 
to  the  lowest,  and  more  than  he  usually  does. 

Q.    You  have  heard  him  do  that  in  other  eountieSi  ha^  you  not? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    Do  you  rememher  at  the  1880  term  of  court  ia  Boiville 
that  he  gave  suhstantially  the  same  charge  there. 

A.    A  little  diffetent ;  I  know  the  cha^e,  but  this  was  difierent. 

Q.     In  your  opinion  was  it  not  a  good,  clear  charge  that  be  gave^ 

A.    Well,  I  never  found  any  fault  with  it. 

Q.     I  mean  at  this  term  at  Lyon  county  ? 

A.    I  thought  it  a  pretty  good  charge.    It  was  not  ae  goedae 
that  he  has  given. 

Q.    You  have  reference  to  that  charge  he  gave  on  the  lunaitic  asy] 
matter,  I  suppose  ? 

A.     Well,  that  for  one.    I  thought  that  was  a  very  good  dia^ge. 

Q.    Did  they  have  an  evening  session  that  day  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  not  clear,  but  I  think  so.  I  think  an  eHi 
session  was  held  while  I  was  there,  but  whether  it  was  that  day^  ar 
next,  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Lind,  how  did  his  intoxication  exhibit  itself  the 
day  if  you  remember  anything  about  it,  or  don't  you  claim   he 
toxieated  the  first  day  ? 

A.    Well,  that  was  the  impression  I  received  when  I  W|ki  in 
court  house,  but  I  recollect  less  about  that  first  day  thantheaubseqae] 
days  I  was  there. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  willing  to  swear  to  it  as  a  poaitive  fiuft  hot  k 
aimply  an  impression  you  have  that  he  might  have  oeea  sii|(htly  itito: 
cated  that  day  ? 

A.    The  impression  I  formed  at  the  time  was  to  that  effect,  but 
was  nothing  particularly  to  change  my  memory.    I  had  no  iotenati 
anything  that  was  going  on  on  tlie  first  day. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  swear  to  it  as  a  positive  fact,  that  ke 
intoxicated  at  that  time,  but  it  is  simply  your  impression. 

A.    Well,  I  happened  to  know  outside  matters  whiai  of  couiae  woi 

Q.    Well,  I  don't  care  what  you  have  heard  from  otheta,  or  anythi 
of  the  kind,  but  I  mean  from   what  you  saw  there,  would  you 
from  what  you  saw  and  knew,  of  your  own  knowledge? 

A.     Yes,  I  should  swear  he  was  under  the  influence  af  liqoor. 

Q.    Now,  how  did  it  exhibit  itself  in  the  court  room  tiaatdasr? 

A.     Well,  in  various  ways. 

Q.    Was  he  hilarious  and  making  remarks  ? 

A.     No,  not  particularly. 

Q.    Was  he  drowsy  ? 

A.    Well,  he  looked  }>retty  hard  for  one  thing. 

Q.     Where  did  he  go  from  that  term? 

A.    Whether  he  came  immediately  from  -  Lake  Benton  «r  TjterJ 
don't  know,  but  he  had  been  there  the  week  before  holding  oonit. 

Q.     Now,  don't  you  know  that  the  Jud^  adjourned  court  tiiere 
night  before,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  nM>mi]^,  or  thereabeuta,  and' 
o'clock  went  up  on  the  train  and  traveled  until  2  o'clock,  untU 
tiiaro  at  Marafaall  ? 
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I^A.     I  don't  know  that  is  the  fact,  but  I  think  I  have  hearfi  talk  to 
ph^  <lfcul  tfast  tfairt  woB  the  case. 

I    Q.     Isnt  it  a  fBod  tfast  the  Judge  had  held  coiirt  prerious  to  that;  yaa 
•re  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  court  up  in  that  district  ? 

j    JL     Ob^JCA. 

IQ.     That  he  had  held  terms,  previous  to  that  from  four  to  six  wcejoB 

A.     The  cause  you  referred  to  at  St.  Peter  was  the  beginning  of  the 
q)ring  circuit. 

I   Q.    JDBd:faDm^Omkiitud  hid  he  held  tenns  all  the  way  tiuough  ? 
I    A.     Yes. 

Q.    UptoMawhall?    A.    Yes, 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Judge  is  pushing  things  considerable  is 
ilM^BDt  in  his  distriet,  holding  night  sessions,  etc.  ? 

A.     Do  you  want  any  opiiuon  on  that,  or  do  you  ask  me  as  to  the 

ct? 

<i.    AatD  the  fact? 

A.    My  ofHaioA  is  thatiie  aerer  made  snything  by  it;  he  has  nigtet 
ilBioBa  and  aQ  that 

p  Q.     We  attorneys  don't  like  that  business  anyway.    I  mean  in  the 
I  vay  of  saving  time. 

(  4-  lanit  it  luB  practice  to  start  oourt  early  in  the  morning,  keep  on 
aatil  12  o'clook,  Uien  oommence  again  at  half  past  one  in  the  after- 
hoon,  then  commence  at  half-past  seven,  and  run  until  10  o'clock  in  the 

A.    That  was  very  frequently  done. 

i}.    ttis  the  rale,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    I  would  hardly  say  that  but  it  is  very  often  done  by  the  judge. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fact  of  this  seige  immediately 

tiMit,«terting  with  the  term  in  St.  Peter  ? 
JL    I  answered  that  question.    I  said  that  he  had  terms  continuously. 

4).  Do  you  kaow  anything  about  whether  or  not  ajs  a  matter  of  fapt 
lie  made  a  practice  during  last  summer  at  those  terms  to  hold  eveoiiig 
Msions. 

A*    I  Aiak  he  did,  TCtj  often. 

0.    Did  vou  see  the  Judge  when  he  came  from  the  train  ? 

A.    I  dio  not. 

(^    She  first  tiiBe  you  saw  him  was  in  oourt  ? 

A.    I  think  I  saw  him  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Hunt's,  I  am  quite  sure  I 
^iid;  bat  I  have  no  particular  recollection  about  it. 

Q.    Was  that  before  or  after  dinner  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  I  saw  him  there  at  dinner. 

U.    New,  is  it  not  a  &ct  that  the  Judge,  at  that  time,  looked  some- 
-Viait  fiit^iied  ? 

A.    I   think  he  did,  considerably,  well,  not  fatigued  from  legitimate 
MAfI  tiMXight  he  looked  fatigued  from  drinking. 

Q,    That  was  your  idea  of  it.     Do  you  claim  to  have  such  a  fund  of 
Imowledge  when  you  see  a  man,  when  he  looks  fatigued,  as  to  kuow 
whether  it  is  from  excessive  drinking,  or  whether  it  is  from  excessive 
■  ? 

A.    I  don't  claim  to  have  any  such  particular  knowledge,  and  I  don't 

imJ  «an  tell  in  6v«ry  instance,  bat  that  was  the  impression  that  was 
kftonmymind. 

Q<    It  was  fA4fli|BR«aionihat  7oahad,.and.  that  waa  all  ? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  there  at  Marshall  that  the  Judge  had  been  cni 
spree  down  to  Tyler,  did  you  not,  before  you  saw  him  ?  i 

.A    Yes,  sir;  1  had. 

Q.  Didn't  that  enter  into  your  impression  to  a  great  extent,  and  mata 
quite  an  impression  on  your  mind  ?  J 

A.  Why,  I  heard  or  knew  that  he  had  been  spreeing  during  the  whalj 
spring. 

Q.     I  don't  ask  you  that,  Mr.  Lind  ? 

A.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  entered  into  my  judgment  in  com 
ine  to  that  conclusion,  I  hadn't  the  least  doubt*  -  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Did  you  say  you  knew  that? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Know  that  he  had  been  spreeing  all  the  spring  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.     He  didn't  say  that  he  knew  it  ? 

Mr.  Collins.     I  understood  him  to  say  so.  J 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  know,  Mr.  Lind,  what  is  proper  teetimoii|j 
and  when  I  ask  you  a  question  which  calls  for  proper  testimony  to  m 
given  in  court,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  volunteer  what  is  improper  testij 
mony,  testimony  of  that  kind.  i 

A.     You  naked  me  for  my  opinion  ? 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard  that  the  Judge  had  lyeea  oif 
a  spree  in  Tyler;  you  answered  yes  to  that,  didn't  you? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     I  asked  you  whether  that  didn't  enter  into  your  impression? 

A.     No,  sir; — yes; — and  then  I  also  stated — 

Mr.  Allis.  He  volunteered  a  statement  that  we  shall  have  to  ask  hinfl 
to  explain  hereafter. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  don't  think  he  volunteered. 

Q.  Although  you  were  in  court  on  the  second  day,  you  have  no  dtt^ 
tinct  recollection  of  anything  happening  there,  paxticularljf  whicb 
showed  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  except  his  Iooks;  tbkt  be  lookedE 
pretty  hard,  as  you  expressed  it?  ...  *  J 

A.    I  have  no  other  recollection.  ] 

Q.  Now,  if  he  had  done  anything  there  out  of  the  way  wouldn^ 
you  have  been  apt  to  have  noticed  it  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.     Now,  Mr.  Litid,  is  it  not  a  fact — ^this  was,  I  believe — ^in  June  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     In  June,  I  believe.  .-  I 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  that  term  of  court,  the  week  previoosi' 
it  had  been  an  extremely  hot  season  and  was  during  the  term  there  ?      I 

A.     I  don't  remember  that.  j 

Q.  Don't  yoO  remember  that  during  that  term  and  the  first  days  d^ 
that  term,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stay  in  that  court  room  up| 
in  Marshall,  on  account  of  its  being  so  suffocatingly  hot?  | 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  suffering  myself;  it  may  have  been  so, 
biit  I  say  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.     Now,  the  second  day,  did  you  try  any  cases  there? 

A.     I  think  not  , 

Q.     Were  you  in  court  the  second  day  ?    A.     A  portion  of  the  time* 

Q.     Do  you  remember  any  cases  triea  there?        ,, 

A.  I  remember  one  replevin  case.  I  don't  remember  th®  parties 
the  names  of  the  parties. 

Q,    Is  ^ftt  th^  one  about  the  piano  ?    A..    I  think  ^o»^    .... 
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Wife  that  tried  the  second  (Jay 

I  think  that  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  I  don't 
lember  what  cases  were  tried  during  the  afternoon. 

Was  Charlie  A;ndrew8  one  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case  ? 
Mathews  was  one  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case.    Mathews  was  on 
side  and  Seward  and  Forbes  on  the  other,  whether  Andrews  was  in 
not  I  don't  know. 
Was  Mathews  a  party  to  the  suit? 
Perhaps  he  was,  out  he  acted  as  attorney. 

You  don't  remember  that  you  had  any  cases  there  the  second 
? 

.    I  think  not.    I  think  it  was  on  the  third  day. 
What  was  the  case  you  refer  to  ? 
The  case  of  Bradford  against  Bradbury. 

The  caae  I  remember  particularly  waa  the  replevin  case  in  regard 
,  piano.  I  don't  remember  whether  that  is  the  name,  but  it  sounds 
iliar. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Matthews  was  one  of  t»he  parties  ? 
I  don't  remember  that,  but  I  remember  that  he  argu^  a  motion 
the  case. 

That  Matthews  argued  a  motion  in  the  case,  and  that  Virgil  Sew- 
was  on  the  other  side,  was  he? 
.    He  was. 

<Q,    And  argued  on  the  other  side  and  appeared  also  ? 
And  Forbes  also. 

Was  there  anything  particular  during  that  case,  that  is,  the  only 
yop  remember,  the  second  day  ? 
.    The  only  case  that  I  remember  of  particularly  ? 
Q. '  Was  that  the  case  in  which  judgment  was  ordered  for  the  defend- 

upon  one  of  these  iron-clad  notes  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    That.is  the  case?    A.    Yes. 
(i.    Was  there  anything  in  that  case  that  particularly  called  your 

lion  to  the  Judge's  condition  ? 
A.    I  thought,  and  think  still,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
nor.        \ 

There  was  nothing  in  his  ruling  that  showed  that  he  didn't  know 
t  he  was  doing,  or  how  to  act? 
A.    No,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  didn't  know  what  he  wfis 

"  g. 

().    There  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  could  not  catph  a  point,  or 
derstand  a  point,  when  it  was  argued  or  presented  to  him  ? 
A.    Well,  I  noticed  one  thing,  that  he  picked  up  a  point  that  was  not 
oght  of  by  either  attorneys. 

He  sent  them  out  of  court  kiting,  didn't  he  ?    A,     He  did. 
Q.    Now,  did  you  consider  that  an  evidence  of  his  intoxication  ? 
A.    In  answer  to  that  question  I  will  have  to  give  an  opinion,  which, 

haps, 

Q.    Well,  did  you  at  the  time  consider  it  as  an  evidence  of  intoxica- 
D?    A.     Yes,  sir,  I  did,  to  some  extent. 

Q.    Was  the  .action  which  the  Judge  took,  and  the  point  he  picked  up 
imaelf,  in  conformity  with  the  subsequent  rulings  of  the  supreme  court 
Uhis  State?    A.     I  think  not. 
Q.    Can  you  state  ?         ^ 
A.    Now,  I  may  be  mistaken  about  the  point,  but  as  I  recollect  the 


..f 

point,  that  is,  that  there  was  a  vrnwam  between  tiie 
plesdiDgs  alleging  it  to  be  a  note,  and  the  instrameist  piwuiiM>>d  was^ 
of  these  property  notes ;  and  if  that  recollection  of  mme  is  oravecC^  iti 
my  opinion  that  the  supreme  court  has  not  changed  it 

Q.    That  they  have  not  what? 

A.    That  they  have  not  held  that  such  a  TaiuoMi  10  firtal; 
bnt  my  recollection  is  to  the  contrary. 

.  Examined  by  Mr.  Allts. 

Q.    Which  way  was  the  holding  of  the  Judge  T 

A.     According  to  my  recollection — 

Mr.  Allis.     I  did  not  understand  yon. 

Mr.  Arc^ander.    He  said  it  was  one  of  these  properir  notm. 

Q.    You  said  it  was  one  of  these  property  notes;  wooaMr  tiie 
does  not  understand  that  fullv.     You  mean  one  of  ^ese  inetnHnentff 
which  is  coupled  that  the  title  and  ownership  of  certain  property  wbi 
is  the  consideration  of  the  note,  shall  not  pass. 

A.    Yes,  what  we  call  a  chattel  mortgage  note. 

Q.    The  iron-clad  property  note. 

A.    Yes,  sir.    A  note  and  a  consideration. 

Q.    Now  is  it  a  fact  that  this  note  had  been  transfeiieJ  to  a  tfavl 
party  by  the  i)ayee,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  offered  of  tibe 
ership  at  the  tinie, — ^the  title  or  ownership  of  the  instrument  ? 

A.     I  didn't  hear  that  point  raised  or  discussed  at  all. 

Q.    Wasn't  that  the  point  that  the  Judge  raised. 

A.    No,  sir,  I  think  not;  now,  I  am  not  absolutely  oertain  about  tkii 
but  the  only  point,  that  I  recollect  was  the  point  of  vatianoe  in 
pleadings. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  matter  came  up,  Mr.  lind, — when  Ae 

Jlaintiff  rested  after    having  introduced  that  note,  and  did  not  tiin 
Udge  ask  the  plaintiff,   '^  Are  you   sure,  have  you  nothii^  snore  to 
oder,  have  vou  no  further  evidence  to  offer,  have  you  nothing  fwtherto 
offer  ?"  and  the  plaintiff  stated  he  had  not,  and  the  Judge 
"  Are  you  sure  tnat  you  have  nothing  more." 

A.     I  recollect  that  language  well. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  then  the  Judge  told  him,  I  shall  nonrait  yvo, 
in  that  case,  isn't  that  the  way  it  came  up.  ^ 

A.    I  think  so;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it,  very  nearly. 

Q.     Now,  do  you  remember  any  other  case  on  the  second  day  ? 

A-    I  think  this  case  was  in  the  forenoon,  but  I  don't  remembeir^ ' 
this  case  was  in  the  afternoon,  this  case  we  have  been  talking  aboot. 

Q.    The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  ? 

A.    I  think  so;  but  what  was  done  in  the  forenoon  I  ion*t 

Q.    Were  you  in  court  during  the  forenoon? 

A.    I  can't  say  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Q.    If  there  was  anything  particular  that  yon  notioed  in  ragard  to 
the  condition  of  Judge — 

A.     I  didn't  notice  anything  that  I  recollect  now. 

Q.    Were  you  in  court  any  time  exoept  during  the  tnai  of  thai  Badh"' 
ftml  case,  any  time  during  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  was. 

Q.    Were  you  in  court  during  the  morning  or  forenoon  of  the 
day? 

A.    I  waf% 
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^<t    Were  you  engaged  in  any  trial  there  then  ? 

I  think  it  was  the  third  day  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a 
there. 
You  say  the  third  day,  you  think  you  were  engaged  in  a  case 
in  court? 

It  may,  possibly  it  may  have  been  the  fourth,  but  it  is  my  recol- 
on,  that  it  was  the  third  day. 
Q.     If  it   was   the  fourth  day,  was  he  drunk;  was  the  Judge?    You 

that  it  may  probably  have  been  the  fourth  day. 
A-     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    If  it  was,  was  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  that  time? 
A.     He  was  intoxicated  that  day. 
Q.    He  was  intoxicated  the  fourth  day  too  ? 

He  was  if  it  was  the  fourth  day.     I  don't  remember  anything 

it  the  third  at  all;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;   I  have  no  recgllec- 

of  any  particularly  between  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  the  day 

which  uie  grand  jury  came  in,  except  this  piano  cafc^  that  I  have 

ken  of. 

<J.    Before  the  grand  jury  came  in  were  you  trying  any  case  ? 
A.    I  was. 

Q.    What  case  was  that  that  you  was  trying  then  ? 
A.    It  is  a.  case  of  Charlie  Main  as  administrator,  against  the  Wi- 

&  St.  Peter  Railway  Company. 
Q.    That  was  tried  the  third  day,  you  think  ? 
A.    The  third  or  fourth. 
Q.    Probably  both  ? 
A.    No;  I  think  not. 
Q.    It  was  only  one  day  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

<).    You  proceeded  with  the  trial  in  that  case,  I  suppose  ? 
A.    We  did. 

Q.    It  waa  in  the  usual  way  ? 
A.    Pretty  much,  yes. 
Q.    You   raised  objections  to  the  evidence,  or  there  were  objections 

You  were  attorney  for  the  plaintiff? 
A.    I  don't  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
-Q.    There  wasn^t  a  great  deal  of  controversy  ? 

A.    Not  on  the  introduction  of  the  evidence.     I  don't  think  there  wa& 
Q.    Do  you  remember  any  trouble  about  the  introduction  of  evidence 
any  rulings  of  the  court  which  indicated  that  he. was  intoxicated? 
A.    Not  from  any  ruling;  I  don't  recollect  that. 

■  Qr    So  far  as  you  remember  now,  every  one  of  his  rulings  were  correct? 
A.    No;  I  won't  say  that. 
Q.    So  far  as  you  remember,  that  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you,  you 

t  recollect  of  any  ruling  ? 
A.    I  will  not  say  that  I  thought  one  ruling  was  wrong,  but  that,  was 
ply  my  opinion. 

Q.  "You   have  had  numerous  cases,  have  you  not,  before  the  Judge, 
you  thought  he  was  perfectly  sober,  when  you  thought  he   ruled 
ng  against  you  ? 

A.    We  would  have  no  use  for  a  supreme  court  if  he  hadn't. 
Q.    Now,  that  was  the   only  time  you  thought  he  ruled  wrong,  and 
i ruling  was  against  you,  during  that  trial? 
78 
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A.    That  was  against  me. 

Q.     And   that  was  the  only   one  that  you  can  recollect  of  now 
which  you  thought  he  was  wrong  ? 

A.    That  was  the  only  one  I  can  recollect  of  particularly. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  say  whether  that  was  made  as  it   was  because 
his  intoxication,  or  whether  it  was  Judge  Cox's  opinion  anyhow? 

A.     Oh,  he  might  have  made  the  same  ruling  when  sober,  but  the 
guage  that  he  used  in  exprcj^sing  his  order  and  in  making  his  rulii 
convinced  me,  together  with  his  actions,  that  he  was  drunk. 

Q.     What  was  that  language  ? 

Q.     Do  you  want  me  to  rejieat  it  ? 

Q.     Oh,  we  ain't  particular;  we  want  the  whole  thing;  just  answer 
question. 

A.  Well  the  case  was  an  action  which  my  client  brought  a^inst 
Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company  forrnnning  over  ainaa,  killi 
a  man,  and  killing  his  team,  by  reason  of  his  getting  on  the  rtiad  in 
dark.  The  railroad  comj)any  didn't  have  the  road  fenced,  and  he  di 
on  the  road  in  the  night  time  and  was  killed.  That  was  the  causes 
action  ;  and  in  granting  the  motion  for  a  non-suit  the  Judge  dwelt  vi 
largely  on  the  duties  of  a  railroad  company  as  common  carriers,  •] 
duty  that  they  owed  tlieir  passengers  to  safely  carry  and  take  eare  of  i 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  passengers,  and  that  of  course  had  nothing 
do  with  the  question  at  issue  at  all. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  referred  to  that  lai^ely  as  he  did,  to 
pare  it  with  their  entire  want  of  duty  as  to  strangers  that  came  and 
passed  on  their  road  ? 

A.     I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.     Didn't  the  facts  in  that  case  show  that  this  man  was  driving 
the  track  when  he  was  killed,  that  he  was  drunk  and  got  out  half  a 
below  where  the  highway  crosses  the  track,  and  was  really  driving  d< 
the  track  when  he  was  killed  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  it  did  not, 

Q.     Didn't  the  evidence  tend  to  show  that? 

A.     It  did  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  evidence  to  that  effect.     Wasn't  their'  evidence 
the  effect  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.     Now,  it  is  my  impression  that  questions  were  asked   on  ci 
examination  that  indicated  that  would  be  brought  up  by  the  de(* 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  it.     (Questions  were  asked  that  indical 
that  there  would  be  such  a  course  pursued  by  the  detense,  but  there 
no  evidence. 

Q.     The  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag  by  the  defense  on  croes-exai 
tion,  as  to  what  the  facts  of  the  case  were  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  place  wh< 
the  man  was  killed  was  about  half  a  mile  from  where  the   nearest 
way  crossing  was  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  did  not;  it  appeiirs  that  it  was  less  than  or  about  thii 


rods. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 


That  ruling  of  the  court  decided  that  case  then  and  there  ? 

It  did. 

You  never  appealed  that  case  ? 

I  did  not.     Now,  I  wish  you  to  understand  in  this  connectii 
that  I  don't  say  that  that  ruling   was  wrong  absolutely.     The- Jui 
might  have  made  the  same  i^uling  if  sober. 
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iX).    The  remarks  that  the  Judge  made  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  the 
lihoad  company  was  in  giving  his  reasons  for  the  decision  that  he  was 
■og  to  give  upon  that  motion  to  non-suit  you  ? 
A.    I  think  so,  partially. 

Q.    Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  commented  these  upon  the  relative 
itity  of  a  railroad  company  as  a  common  carrier,  to  its  passengers,  to 
papers,   to  strangers,  and  com{)ared  the  different  liabilities  as  the 
ure  by  which  you  had  to  guage  their  liability  in  every  instance  ? 
A.    No,  sir, 

Q.    You  swear  to  that  positively,  do  you  ?     A.     I  do. 
Q.    You  swear  that  what  he  stated  came  in  entirely  irrelevantly,  that 
^ma^le  no  connection  between  that,  and  his  reason  for  the  ruling? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

;Q.    As  a  stump  speech,  in  other  words  ? 
Yes,  sir,  very  much  ? 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  reason  that  the  Judge  gave  for  one  of  his 

tions  was  that  the  testimony  had  shown  contributory  negligence  upon 

part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  he  had  to  non-suit  you,  and  beat  you 

the  case,   on  account  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  upon  that 

ject  matter? 

k.    I  think  he  referred  to  something  of  that  kind. 
Q.    The  2l8t  Minnesota,  and  other  railroad  decisions? 
A.    I  think  he  did. 

Q.    It  was  true,  was  it  not,  that  there  had  been  evidence  of  con- 
utory  negligence,  it  was  claimed  so  by  Mr.  Gale,  the  attorney  on  the 
erside,   was  it  not,  and  argued  by  him  on  the  evidence  brought 
rd  ? 

Yes,  sir;  of  course  it  was  claimed  differently  by  me;  that  was  the 
t  in  controversy. 
Q.    Did  not  both  of  you,  both  Mr.  Gale  and  yourself,  take  rather  a 
Jde  range  in  the  argument  of  this,  not  only  as  to  contributory  negli- 
ice,  but  also  to  the  liabilities  of  railroad  companies  under  different 
eumstances  ? 

A.    No;  nothing  different  from  what  I  should  do  in  a  similar  case,  in 
y  instance. 

y.    Well,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  did  take  a  wide  range;  I  don't  refer 
ieularly  to  you.  but  either  you  or  Mr.  Gale;  I  suppose  if  one  did  the 
er  one  would  refer  to  it,  in  answer  to  him? 
A.    Well,  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Q.    Let  me  refresh  your  recollection.     Did  not  Mr.  Gale  lay  stress 
n  the  difference  of  the  liability  of  a  railroad  company  in  case  it  acted 
a  common  carrier  and  towards  its  passengers,  and  their  liability  in 
case  of  strangers  and  trespassers? 
A.    1  have  no  recollection  of  that. 
y.    You  wouldn't  swear  he  did  not  ? 
h  A.    No,  I  will  not  swear,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  because  the 
'ber  question  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  at  all. 
Q,     Was  there  any  other  thing  during  that  trial  of  that  case  from 
hich  you  judged  or  formed  the  impression,  that  the  Judge  was  intox- 
^ted  and  not  able  to  discharge  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    What  was  it? 
A    Well,  nothing  more  particularly;  a  great  many  things  that  X  ow- 
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not  recall,  in  words;  but  I  had  that  impression  during  the  whole  ftet^ 
and  had  it  when  I  was  in  that  case. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  give  the  reason  why  you  have  that  impresrii^ 
now?  ' 

A.     No,  I  cannot  in  words. 

Q.    Except  one  ruling  and  the  language  he  used  ? 

A.     That  is  part  of  it.  I 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  yqu  were  quite  bitter  against  the  Judge  M 
that  ruling,  and  felt  very  bitterly  against  him,  and  expressed  yoiii8|| 
bitterly  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.   '  Did  you  not  feel  sorely  disappointed  in  that  case? 

A.     If  I  ever  made  an  expression,  I  think  I  made  this  expression— j 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  did,  but  whether  you  didq 
express  yourself  as  disappointed  towards  the  Judge?  | 

A.     I  never  expressed  myself  as  bitter. 

Q.     Did  you  express  yourself  bitterly? 

A.  Not  bitterly,  but  I  may  have  expressed  myself  that  I  was  dil 
appointed. 

Q.    That  you  were  disappointed  ?    A,    I  may  have. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  took  particular  pride  in  that  case? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  attorneys,  and  even  your  client,  had  m 
faith  in  the  case,  and  that  you  were ^ 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  carrying  on  tld 
cross-examination  on  that  point  a  good  deal  farther  than  is  necessary.  ; 

The  Witness.    I  would  like  to  answer  it.  ' 

The  President  pro  tern.  Well,  then,  answer  it,  but  let  it  go  no  fdrthes 
We  are  consuming  too  much  time  on  immaterial  matter. 

The  Witness.     Your  question  was  whether  I  didn't 

Q.  I  don't  remember  now  what  it  was  ;  I  don't  care  about  it.  I  a^ 
you  now  to  state,  Mr.  Lind,  if  it  isn't  a  fact — were  there  any  other  casd 
than  this  Main  case  during  the  third  or  fourth  day,  at  which  yoi 
remember  to  have  been  present  in  court,  and  seen  the  Judge  ? 

A.     I  left  after  these  cases  were  disposed  of — ^these  two. 

Q.     The  Main  case  ? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  leave  immediately,  but  I  left  in  the  afternoon  of  thai 
day.  I 

Q.  So  that  you  know  nothing  more  after  the  Main  case  was 
posed  of ;  y -u  wern't  in  court  and  don't  know  anything  more  about 
conditii^A  a.'  •  r  that  time?  ' 

A.  X(^,  \Ai\.  was  disposed  of  in  the  forenoon  and  I  remained  until 
the  afterntK  n.  ! 

Q.     Until  noon?    A.     Until  afternoon;.  I  went  down  on  a  freight.      J 

Q.     Did  you  hear  any  other  cases  tried  then  that  day  ?  I 

A.  I  don't  remember;  it  is  my  impression  that  about  that  time  th4 
court  took  a  recess.  ! 

Q.  So  you  can't  tell  anything  about  the  Judge's  condition  after  thai 
time,  alter  that  case  ?      A.     No,  sir,  • 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  all  upon  this  charge. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Let  me  inquire  who  this  attorney,  Mr.  Gale,  is? 

A.    It  is  Gale,  of  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Gale,  of  Winona. 
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I     Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  will  now  take  up  specification  seven,  un- 
der article  seventeen. 

1     Q.     I   now  call  your  attention  to  the  general  term  of  court  held  at 
New  Ulm,  in  May,  1881. 

Mr.  Abctander.     I  desire  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  testi- 
money  under  that  specification,  Mr.  President,  and  I  desire  to  raise  the 
point  which  I  think  is  a  good  one  in  law.  When  on  Saturday,  I  think  it 
was.  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  evidence  by  Mr.  Webber,  under  arti- 
cle 17,  the  prosecu  ion  stated  that  they  wantel  to  prove  intoxication 
under  this  same  specification,  and  also  under  another  specification  in 
New  Ulm.     I  don't  remember  which  case, — ^Caator  aj^ainst  Castor,  we 
asked  them  to  do  us  the  favor,  to  withhold  that  testimony  until  we 
could  argue  our  objections  to  the  specifications,  and  they  refused  to 
[  grant  us  leave,  and  we  then  requested  the  Senate  to  order  that  no  testi- 
mony should  be  introduced  under  that  article  at  the  present  time.     The 
Senate  upon  that  request  being  submitted  to  it,  so  ordered,  and  excluded 
;  the  testimony  under  any  of  the  specifications   under  article  17.     The 
I  managers  then,  to  get  the  testimony  in,  offered  the  testimony  under 
article  18,  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness,  under  which  we  could 
not  object  to  their  bringing  itin,  because  they  could  show  any  act  of 
drunkenness,  on  or  oflF  the  bench,  under  that  article. 

Now,  we  claim  that  the  managers,  having  elected  to  introduce  the  evi- 
dence under  article  eighteen,  the  proof  as  to  the  intoxication  in 
court  at  New  Ulm,  as  well  as  in  the  Castor  against  Castor  case,  are 
bound  by  their  election,  and  cannot  now  introduce  it  under  article 
seventeen;  that  they  have  waived  their  rights  under  these  two  speci- 
fications of  article  17,  to  introduce  any  testimony  under  them,  be- 
cause they  have  taken  the  evidence  under  these  specifications,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  article  18.  I  claim  that  it  is  a  well  established  rule  of 
■  law  in  criminal  cases,  that  if  you  have  two  charges  against  a  man,  you 
can  show  any  charges  the  allegations  will  fit,  in  your  indictment,  at  one 
1  time  just  as  well  as  the  other;  but  if  you  have  elected  and  chosen  one, 
and  introduced  testimony  under  one  of  the  charges,  for  instance,  as  an 
instance,  in  an  indictment  for  larceny — 

Mr.  Manlier  Collins.     Did  you  ever  draw  an  indictment  to  prose- 
cute a  man  and  charge  him  with  two  ofienses  ? 
Mr.  Arctander.     I  did  not  say  so,  my  dear  sir. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Why,  you  are  giving  us  that  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  you  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  I  indict  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse,  on  a  certain 
day,  the  horse  being  the  property  of  such  a  person,  and  the  man  hap- 
pens to  have  stolen  two  horses,  one  on  one  day,  and  one  on  another,  and 
from  the  same- man,  I  maintain  that  if  I  come  in  and  prosecute  that  man 
under  that  indictment  that  I  have  a  right  to  prosecute  under  either  of 
the  two  larcenies,  if  they  fit  the  allegations  in  the  case, — if  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  property,  if  it  is  the  same  owner, — that  the  time  is  immaterial, 
and  I  can  come  in  and  prosecute  him  under  either  one  of  them.  But, 
if  I  introduce  my  proo  under  one  of  them,  introduce  part  of  it,  I 
thereby  elect  which  one  I  will  proceed  on,  and  I  cannot,  if  I  fail  in  that, 
or  see  that  I  have  no  outcome  in  the  case,  step  back  and  withdraw 
the  evidence  and  be  allowed  to  introduce  proof  of  the  other  larceny.  I 
understand  that  that  is  a  well  settled  rule,  and  I  claim  that  it  is  applica- 
ble in  this  case.  When  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  evidence  under 
the  apecifications  of  articles  seventeen,  they  said,  *'we  don't  want  it  under- 
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that;  we  want  it  under  article  18;"  and  we  are  willing  that  it  shall  stand 
now  on  article  18.  Thev  elected  to  do  that,  and  I  claim  that  thev  can- 
not  go  back  and  claim  to  introduce  it  under  specifications  uu<ler  article  IS, 
because  tliey  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Senate;  having  chosen  the 
course  they  have,  they  must  abiile  by  it,  and  cannot  go  back  to  another 
The  court  will  see  that  it  makes  little  ditl'erence  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence,  but  it  does  when  .we  come  to  act  upon  the  articles. 
Article  17  charges  intoxication  in  court,  each  one  of  the  specifications 
being  sufficient  to  convict  uptm  on  that  aiticle.  /  rticle  18  only  ehai^^es 
habitual  drunkenness,  which  takes  a  number  of  drunks,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  it  was  in  or  out  of  court  to  constitute  the  act. 

Therefore  we  have  been  prejudiced  in  our  rights,  if  the  prosecution 
shall  now  be  allowed  to  go  back  upon  the  position  which  they  took  in 
introducing  testimony  under  these  specifications  to  introduce  them  un- 
der article  18,  and  that  once  having  elected  and  taken  the  position  they 
did  that  they  must  stiind  by  it,  and  that  we  have  a  right  tx>  insist  that 
they  should. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  Board  of  Managers  desire  me  to  say  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  counsel  of  the  respondent  is  so  ridiculous,  and 
the  argument  so  frivolous  as  to  need  no  reply. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Do  you  intend  to  say  that  the  Senate  refused 
to  hear  any  evidence  under  the  specifications  under  arti  jle  seventeen. 

Mr.  AiuTANDER.  The  Senate  in  passing  the  order  held  that  it  would 
refuse  to  receive  any  evidence  under  s})ecifi cations  under  article  17  till 
after  Monday,  when  counsel  could  be  heard.  Tlien  the  managers 
turn  around  and  say,  we  don't  care  for  the  order  of  the  Senate;  we  will 
introduce  it  under  article  eighteen.  They  did  introduce  testimony  as  to 
the  May  term  of  1881,  and  as  to  the  Caster  case,  the  ten  specifications 
they  had,  in  circumvention  of  tlie  order  of  the  Senate.  Now,  I  say  that 
when  thev  have  circunux^nted  the  order  of  the  Senate  in  that  wav — 

Mr.  Manager  C'ollins.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  the  managers  said 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  said  that — 

Mr.  Manager  (/OLLins.  Answer  my  question.  Do  you  pretend  to  say 
that  the  manager  said  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  you  were  circumventing  the  order  of  the 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Yes,  sir;  but  Mr.  Manager  Hicks  stepped  up  and 
said — 

The  President  pro  tern.     Gentlemen,  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  when  the  Senate  sustained  our  ruling,  or  made 
the  ruling,  then  Mr.  Dunn  immediately  stepped  in  to  introduce  the  t^ti- 
inony,  and  stated,  "we  will  now  introduce  it  under  article  eighteen," and 
I  objected  and  the  Chair  overruled  my  objection,  and-  it  went  in  under 
article  18, 

The  Presij)ENT  i^ro  k'//j.  Su|)pose  the  evidence  had  been  introduced 
Saturday,  under  these  sj)ccifications — what  is  the  number  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Arctandeij.     Article  seventeen. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     S|)ecifi cation  seven  of  article  seventeen. 

The  President  pro  teni.  Suppose  they  had  introduced  the  evidence  of 
this  witness  on  that  article,  upon  these  specifications,  and  gone  on,  and  to- 
day they  wanted  to  introduce  it  to  show  the  habitual  drunkenness  uUiler 
article  17,  can  there  be  be  any  possible  question  but  that  it  WQ^ld  be 
proper  ? 
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Mr.  Arcttander.  I  claim  that  if  you  can  do  that  it  would  be  to  charge 
ft  man  double;  it  would  be  to  convict  him  of  two  offenses. 

The  PRE^iDENt  jpro  tem.  That  results  from  the  fact  that  he  has  com- 
mitted two  offenses.  If  he  is  charged  double,  it  is  his  misfortune.  I 
don't  say  that  he  has,  of  course;  but  if  we  have  not  a  right  to  charge 
different  offenses  at  different  times,  as  this  is  charged  here,  one  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  a  second  upon  another,  and  shut  him  off 

Mr.  Arctander.  But  it  is  the  same  offense,  and  you  want  to  punish 
US  twice  for  the  same  offense.  You  will  give  the  t:?enate  by  that,  may  it 
please  the  President,  the  privilege  to  convict  us  under  article  18  on  this 
evidence,  and  convict  us  under  article  17  on  the  same  evidence. 

The  President  .pro  tem.     Is  it  not  a  familiar  principle  of  law  that  be- 
cause a  man  has  perpetrated  one  act  that  constitutes  two  offenses  that  he 
can  be  punished  for  both  ? 
Mr.  Arctander.     Very  true;  that  is,  where  there  are  two  offenses. 
The  President  pro  tem.     That  has  been  officially  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York,  where  he  has  committed  one  act. 

Mr.  Arctandkr.  I  understand  that;  that  an  act  may  be  a  crime 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  same  time — the  one  act.  But  I  do  not  understand 
that  is  the  case  here.  If  this  is  a  crime  at  all  it  is  a  crime  against  the 
State,  to  be  publicly  drunk  at  New  Ulm,  whethet  a  judge  or  not,  or  to  be 
drunk  at  all.  It  is  not  two  distinct  offenses.  But  I  don*t  care  to  ar- 
gue it. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  Chair  ruled  once  that  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  proof  can  be  introduced  to  show  that  he  was  drunk  under  article 
18 — the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  proof  of  the  same  act  to 
Bustain  the  specifications  of  article  17,  and  it  feels  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
but  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  pass  upon  the  question  it  can  do  so.  There- 
fore your  objjctloa  is  overruled.  I  feel  very  clear  upon  the  question 
myself. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.  May  I  proceed  ? 
The  President.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  general  term  of  court  held  ^t 
Sew  Ulm,  in  May,  1881;  do  vou  remember  the  term  ? 
A.    I  do. 

Q.    Will  you  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  during  thai  term  of 
court,  as  to  sobriety  ? 
A.     He  was  drunk.  . 

Q.     For  what  length  of  time?     A.     Drunk  during  the  entire  term. 
Q.     Drunk  the  entire  time?     A.     He  was. 
Q.     How  long  did  it  last  ? 

A.    It  lasted  two  days  and  a  portion  of  the  third. 
Q.    And  then,  was  the  business  finished  ? 
A.    No.  sir;  it  was  not. 
Q.     Whv? 

A.    Well,  the  attorneys  who  had  cases,  then  got  together,  I  among 
the  rest,  an  1  agreed  to  have  all  our  cases  continued. 
Q.     Did  you  agree  to  have  all  cases  continued?     A.     Yes,  sir. 
(i.    For  what  reason  ? 

A.    Because,  in  our  judgment,  he  was  not  in  condition  to  try  the 
cases. 
Q.    And  vou  did  continue  the  cjise?     A,     We  did. 
Q    How  many  cases  were  continued  ? 
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A.  Well,  we  had  two  cases  in  which  Mr.  Webber  was  the  attorney 
for  the  other  side;  they  were  continued;  and  I  had  one  in  which  J.  \(. 
Thompson  was  the  attorney  on  the  other  side.  In  that  case  we  had  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  down  from  Sleepy  Eye,  in  the  weetem  part  of 
the  county. 

Q.     Were  there  any  other  cases  continued? 

A.     Yes,  by  the  other  attorneys. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  cases  altogether  were  continued  for  the  reason 
that  you  have  given? 

A.     I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.     Quite  a  number  ?     A.     Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.     How  many  cases  did  you  try,  in  the  two  days  or  part  of  a  day? 

A.  There  was  only  one  tried;  that  was  a  case  of  Howard  against 
Manderfeldt. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  during  that  term,  upon  the  streets  of 
New  Ulm  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  this  is  hardly  within  the  scope 
of  the  specitication,  and  I  will  take  a  ruling  of  the  Chair,  as  to  whether  I 
shall  go  on.  I  desire  to  show  his  condition  at  that  term  of  court  at 
times  when  he  was  not  presiding. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Under  what  article  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Probably  under  article  18. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  had  better  finish  this  specification. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  have  nojobjection  to  their  asking  this  question;  it 
is  within  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Very  well,  proceed. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  upon  the  streets  of  New  Ulm  during  this 


time? 
A. 

Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
A. 


I  did. 

What  was  his  condition  then?    A.     He  was  drunk. 
Did  you  see  him  in  any  saloons?    A.     Yes,  sir,  I  did. 
What  was  his  condition  in  the  saloons  ? 

I  remember  one  place  where  I  was  outside  on  the  sidewalk;  I 
was  not  inside;  he  was  noisy,  very  noisy. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  ? 
.    A.     Well,  I  have  told  you  he  was  drunk. 

Q.     He  was  drunk?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Lind,  to  some  conversation 
that  you  had  with  Judge  Cox,  I  think,  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  of 
that  county,  about  visiting  a  certain  house;  do  you  remember  it? 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Arctander.  For  the  reason  that  the  specification  has  been 
struck  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    What  specification? 

Mr.  Arctander.     About  visiting  any  houses. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  think  probablv  the  house  that  you  are 
talking  abv)ut  is  njt  the  house  that  1  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Arctander.     It  is  not  a  house  of  ill  fame. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not;  we  will  find 
out. 

The  President  pro  tern.    No  evidence  can   be    introduced   showing 

lat  he  committed  any  offense  by  visiting  houses  of  ill  fame  or  anything 
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kind,  but  any  conversation  that  showed  his  drunkenness,  even 
related  to  houses  of  ill-fame  is  admissible. 
.  Manager  Collins.    That  is  it,  precisely. 

Do  you  remember  that,  Mr.  Lind?    A.    I  do. 

Will  you  state  to  the  court  what  Judge  Cox  said,  what  you  said, 
all  about  it;  tell  where  it  was,  in  the  first  place. 

Well,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  state? 

Do  you  rememoer  having  a  conversation  with  Judge  Cox  about 
with  him  to  a  certain  house? 

No,  I  didn't  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  going  with 

I  was  going  down  from  the  court  house  in  company  with  th#. 
ffy  and  we  met  him  and  he  commenced  to  talk  about  such  matters. 

Tell  us  what  he  said  ? 

Oh,  I  don't  remember  what  he  said  exactly;  he  was  intoxicatod, 
talked  about  going  to  places  of  that  character — a  house  of  ilUfamfii 
~  don't  remember. 

He  talked  about  going  to  a  house  of  ill-fame  ?    A.    Yas,  sir. 

What  did  he  talk — a^ut  going  himself? 

Well,  he  wanted  us  to  go  with  him. 

He  wanted  you  to  go  with  him  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

To  a  bouse  of  iU-fame  there  in  the  city  ?    A,    Yes,  sir. 

Well,  what  did  you  say  about  it? 

Abctander.     We  object  to  it. 

Manager  Collins.    The  conversation  was  had  in  the  presenot  of 
Judge.     It  is  one  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  Mr.  President,  going 
ow  the  condition  of  the  man.    The  counsel  here  have  been  aching 
and  circumstances  showing  his  drunkenness,  and  we  propose 
to  show  by  the  witness  just  what  was  said  and  done,  and  I  appro- 
that  it  wUl  show  a  condition  of  drunkenness  pretty  clearly,  wnen 
t  through  with  it. 

.  Abctandeb.    What  this  witness  said  would  not  show  it. 
r.  Manager  Collins.     It  will  tend  to  show  it. 
e  President  pro  iem.    You  can  state  the  conversation  if  it  has  any 

g  on  his  drunkenness. 

r.  Arctander.    Suppose  the  witness  knows 

e  President  pro  tem.    You  may  proceed. 

State  the  conversation  as  near  as  you  can,  Mr.  Lind  ? 

That  was  the  substance  of  it;  he  wanted  us  to  go  with  him  to  a 

He  wanted  you  to  go  with  him  to  this  house  of  ill-fame.  Was 
name  mentioned, — the  name  of  the  person  who  kept  it? 

I  think  so. 
t-    Well,  what  did  you  say  about  ^oing? 
u    I  don't  remember  whether  I  said  anything  particularly,  bnt  I  re- 

tber  the  sheriff,  and  I  think  both  of  us,  told  him 

Ir.  Abctandeb.    I  submit  that  what  the  other  persons  said  oould  not 
[ve  anything. 

Pbsbidknt  pro  iem*    It  was  part  of  the  transaction  iUelf ;  the 
was  present. 
r.  Brisbin.    Permit  me  one  moment.    Is  not  all  of  this  irrelevant? 
yoiee,  we  have  the  example  of  King  David.     We  have  heard  that 
id  many  auch  things,  ecce^  the  instance  of  the  Sbunamite  woman. 
79 
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Would  such  proof  indicate  that  he  was  a  drunkard  ?  I  should 
interfere  except  that  it  is  annoying  to  me  and  is  discordant  with 
aesthetics  of  trials  to  have  this  pettifogging  business  introduced. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Counsel  and  I  differ  very  much  about  w1 
pettifogging  means. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     Well  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Possiblv  ifris.  I  have  this  to  say, — ^that 
have  a  perfect  right  to  draw  out  all  this  conversation  ;  and  it  these 
tlemen,  the  sheriff  of  Brown  county  and  this  attorney,  (who,  it  seei 
was  present,  and  was  asked  by  Judge  Cox  to  go  to  that  house,)  reoK 
strated  with  him  and  said  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  go,  that  a  m^ 
holding  his  position  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  go  to  a  place  of  that  kii 
and  he  persisted  in  requesting  them  to  go,  and  persisted  in  going 
self,  it  characterizes  that  drunkenness,  and  shows  not  only  that  he 
drunk,  but  that  he  was  beastly. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     Let  them  ask  how  drunk  he  was,  and  not  attempt 
illustrate  it  by  bringing  in  these  matters.     I   beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
lins  ;  I  supposed  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I   would  ask  the  gentlemen   whether,  if 
were  to  ask  how  drunk  he  was,  they  would  not  object  as  they  have 
doing  right  along.     I  am  now  trying  to  show  the  extent  and  characi 
the  drunkenness,  and  to  show  that  he  was  beastly  drunk. 

Mr.  Arotander.    We  do  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     How  does  that  show  it?    A  man  may  be 

"  Chaste  as  the  consecrated  snow 
That  faUs  on  Dian's  lap,'* 


and  still  a  wine-bibber.     I  sa^  this  bringing  in  of  evidence  here  in 
a  matter  is  entirely  unprofessional,  and  unworthy  of  the  counsel  and 
the  great  commonwealth  that  he  represents. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  counsel  seems  to  say  that  he  might 
to  such  places  whether  drunk  or  not. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     I  do  so  say  that  millions  of  men  have  gone  to  si 
places  who 

"  Never  shed  the  blood  of  Solo's  vine." 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  chair  has  ruled  upon  that  point  and 
ruling  will  not  be  changed  unless  the  Senate  orders  otherwise, 

Mr.  Arctander.     Does  the  rule  permit  counsel  to' ask  for  the  ja< 
ment  of  the  Senate  upon  any  question  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Then  I  would  ask  for  it  in  this  case. 

The  President  pro  tern.     If  a  motion  is  made   by  any  Senator 
President  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  would  say  that  the  rules  give  to  the  chair 
right  to  submit  it  without  a  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Then  the  chair  will  not  submit  it. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  move  to  submit  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Then  the  chair  will  put  the  question. 

Senator  Powers.     I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  that  unless  some 
ator  dififers  from  the  ruling  of  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  would  like  to  have  the  reporter  read  the 

lestion. 

The  reporter  read  the  question  and  the  objection  to  the  same. 

The  President  po  tern     The  question  is,   what  conversation  took 

ice  at  that  time,  to  show  his  condition  ? 

!^Ir.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir  ;   I  claim  that  we  have  a  right  to   all 
le  conversation. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Are  the  ayes  and  nays  called  for. 

Senator  Campbell.    The  ayes  and  nays  are  not  called  for. 

The  President  pro  tern.    As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 

nr — 

Senator  Hinds.    The  rules  require  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  a  statement  from  the  chair  as  to 
rhether  the  vote  "aye"  sustains  the  objection  or  overrules  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  would  understand  that  "  aye  "  sus- 
dned  the  chair.     The  question  is   now  upon   the  adoption  of  the  de- 

5ion  of  the  chair. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  I  hardly  think  that  is  the  fair  way.  The 
[Qestion    is    whether  the    objection  shall   be  sustained,   not  whether 

le  chair  should  be  sustained.     The  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the 

idence  is  before  the  court,  and  we  caU  for  a  vote  of  the  Senators  as  a 

mrt. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Very  well,  put  it  in  that  way,  whether  the 
[objection  of  the  respondents  counsel  shall  be  sustained  or  overruled. 

Senator  Campbell.  Then  those  that  wish  to  sustain  the  chair  will 
rote  "no." 

The  President  pro  teni.  Those  who  wish  to  sustain  the  chair  would 
rote  "no."     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  5,  and  nays  20,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  vote  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Crooks,  Gilfillan,  C.  D.,  and  Mealey. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 
[Messrs.  Aaker,  Campbell,  Case,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Johnson 

.  I.,  Johnson,  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  McCormick,  McCrea,  Mc- 
Laughlin, Miller,  Morrison,  Powers,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and 
Wilkins. 

And  so  the  objection  of  the  respondent  to  the  introduction  of  the  tes- 
itimonv  was  overruled. 

^  

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  State  all  the  conversation  then.  You  have 
stated  what  he  said,  but  you  were  about  to  state  what  the  sherriflF  and 
yourself  said  to  him. 

A.  Well,  we  told  him  that  it  was  nonsense  for  him  to  talk  such 
Btuff  as  that, 

Q.    What  further  ? 

A.  We  talked  a  good  deal,  and  I  recollect  his  saying  that  we  were 
Eftfraid,  scared  that  our  wives  would  see  us,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
don't  remember  the  exact  language. 

Q.    Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Arcta:^der.  I  did  not  hear  what  you  said  last  time.  Speak  a 
little  louder. 

The  Witness.  My  recollection  is  that  Cox  said  that  we  were  scared, 
ft&aid,  afraid  that  our  wives  would  see  us  or  something  to  that  eflfect. 

Q.    What  took  place  then;  what  was  said  ? 
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A.     Oh,  we  left. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Where  did  you  go  Mr.  Lind  ? 

A.     I  went  to  my  oJEce. 

Q.     Did  Judge  Cox  go  along  with  you. 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.     Did  he  go  with  the  sherifif? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  day  was  this  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember,  I  think  it  was  about  noon  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     What  was  that  Question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  asked  tne  witness  what  time  of  the  day, 
about  what  time  of  the  day,  the  conversation  took  place,  and  he  said 
about  noon. 

The  Witness.     Or  some  time  after  dinner,  perhaps. 

Q.  Was  it  during  the  term  of  court,  or  after  the  court  had  ad- 
journed ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  had  adjourned  that  day  or  not;  it  waa 
the  last^iay  of  the  term. 

The  President,  pro  tern.    Are  you  through,  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

The  President,  pro  tern,    Mr.  Arctander,  you  can  cross-examine. 

cross-examination. 

Q.    This  was  at  the  May  Term,  1881  ? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.     That  commenced  the  17th  day  of  May,  did  it  not? 

A.     About  that  time  of  dav. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  cases  there  were  on  the  calender  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  I  think  eight  or  ten  trial  cases.  I 
think  there  were  twelve  in  all. 

Q.     Twelve  cases,  criminal  and  civil? 

A.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.     The  case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt,  was  tried,  was  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  a  time  did  the  trial  occupy  ? 

A.  I  think  the  verdict  was  brought  in  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  or  it  might  have  been  the  evening  of  the  first,  but — well,  tluS^I 
don't  remember,  whether  it  was  the  evening  of  the  first  or  the  second 
day,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  evening  of  the  first 
day. 

Q.    That  is  the  only  case  that  was  tried  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     There  was  another  case  commenced  ? 

A.  And  then  it  was  put  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  and  went  over 
to  the  next  term. 

Q.  What  was  the  second  case  upon  the  calendar,  Charles  Hughes 
vs.  George  McCarthy  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  case  there  was  some  trouble  with  the  pleadings,  was  there 
not? 

A.     Something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  The  case  was  called,  and  the  iury  was  about  to  be  imp9iutal 
when  the  objection  was  raised  to  the  pleadings? 
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A-     The  jury  had  been  impaneled. 

Q.    The  jury  had  been  impaneled,  and  some  objection  was  made, 
md  the  court  gave  them  leave  to  amend  on  condition  that  the  caae 
jjlbould  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar  ? 
I    A.     I  think  so. 

I    Q.     The  fact  that  the  case  was  disposed  of  in  that  way,  brought  up 
||jhe  other  cases  earlier  than  was  anticipated  ? 

I    A.     No,  I  think  not;  it  may  have  been  a  couple  of  hours  or  such  a 
iDiatter  as  that. 

I    Q.     Was  that  a  case  that  would  take  only  a  couple  of  hours  to  try,  if 
il  was  tried  ? 

A.     Considerable  time  was  consumed  in  proceedings  that  had  been 

en  in  it,  and  I  don't  think  that  it  would  have  taken  much  more  than 

couple  of  hours  or  three  to  finish  it. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  case  was  finally  continued- over  the  tenn 
hen  you  reached  it  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  because  the  term  wa3  so 

ort,  and  they  had  not  amended  their  pleadings  ? 

A.    Yes;  because  all  the  intervening  cases — 

Q.     All  the  intervening  cases  had  gone  ofi*? 

A.     Had  been  continued  by  consent. 

Q.    They  had  been  disposed  of?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     And  they  came  earlier  to  it  than  they  had  anticipated;  so  they 
iid  not  prepare  their  pleadings. 

A.     Certainly. 

Q.     And  that  was  the  reason  that  case  went  over  ? 

A.    I  presume  so. 

Q.    What  was  done  in  the  case  of  Charles  Youngman  against  Charles 


A.    I  don't  remember  what  disposition  was  made  of  it. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  case  was  tried —  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  a  law  case. 

Q.    Isn't  a  fact  that  that  case  was  tried  before  a  jury  that  term  ? 

A.  Well,  if  it  was,  I  have  some  recollection  of  such  a  case  being  tried, 
but  whether  it  was  tried  at  that  tenn  or  not,  I  can't  say  posit vely,  but  I 
'  n't  believe  it  was.     What  was  the  nature  of  the  case? 

Q.    Well,  I  was  not  there  and  don't  know. 

A.     Was  it  replevin  for  a  horse  ? 

Q.    I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Somerville  were  attorn- 

s;  an  appeal  case? 

A.    I   don't  believe  that  it  was  a  jury   case  if  it  was  it  was  not  tried; 

t  I  think  there  was  an  appeal  case  of  that  title. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  be  certain  about  it  ? 

A.     Well,  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Q.    If  the  records  of  that  county  show  that  it  was  tried  by  a  jury  at 

,t  time — 

A.    I  should  sav  that  I  was  mistaken. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  the  case,  51st  on  the  calender  of  Pfaender  and  Mil- 
vs.  Grerman  Feiton,  Kuhbnan  and  Thompson  were  attorneys  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  case  was  continued  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
rt,  at  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calander  ? 

A.    I  can't  say ;  I  wasn't  interested  in  the  case. 

Q.    But  you  would  not  swear  that  it  was  not  ? 
..it    Jf9,  sif ,  I  wouW  not. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  seventeenth  case,  the  case  of  Bernhardt 
Blonicke  vs.  John  Mischaud  was  dismissed,  and  in  that  way  disposed  of 
on  the  calander  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  case;  that  is  my  impression, 
that  it  was  correct.     I  wasn't  an  attornev  in  it. 

Q,  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  two  cases  No.  8  and  9,  Fridolei  Madlener 
against  John  Berthier,  and  Fridolei  Madliner  against  John  Bertliier  were 
tried  and  decrees  made 

A.     They  were  ex  parte  cases  on  the  forclosure  of  a  mortgage. 

Q.     They  were  disposed  of  at  that  term  ? 

A.     On  the  last  day  of  the  term;  just  the  same  as  any  other  case. 

Q.  Those  cases  involved  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
perty, did  they  not  ? 

A.     I  presume  they  did. 

Q.     Well,  they  were  not  continued,  any  of  them?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     They  were  on  the  calendar,  were  they  not,  both  of  them  ? 

A.     I  presume  they  were. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  who  was  the  attorney  in  the  case  ? 

A.     Mr.  Webber — 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  tenth  case  on  the  calendar  was  this  motion 
in  Rosalia  Wildt  against  John  Wildt,  the  case  of  Wildt  vs.  Wildt? 

A.    That  was  not  a  case;  that  was  simply  an  order  to  show  cause. 

Q.     And  that  was  one  of  the  twelve  cases  on  the  calendar  ? 

A.  I  was  not  aware  that  that  was  on  the  calendar,  but  it  may  have 
been. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Bla- 
sius  Haala,  a  bastardy  case,  was  stricken  from  the  calendar? 

A.  I  don't  remember  any  such  case  at  all.  There  was  a  bastardy 
case  against  Jacob  Dhein. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  come  to  that  afterwards.  You  wouldn't  swear  that 
this  eleventh  case,  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Haala,  was  continued? 

A.  Oh,  there  may  have  been  such  a  case,  but  if  there  was  I  dont 
know  what  di8f)osition  was  made  of  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that;  you  were  engaged  in  cases  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, that  were  on  tnat  calendar,  number  three,  August  Hermann 
against  John  Lee  and  Charles  Berg, — you  were  engaged  in  that  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Henry  Myers  against  the  New  Ulm  Sugar  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, were  you  engaged  in  that? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  The  State  vs.  Jacob  Dhein,  bastardy  case;  in  which  you  were  also 
attorney  for  defendant  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  those  cases,  in  which  you  were  interested,  were 
the  only  three  cases  that  were  continued  at  that  time? 

A.  Those  1  think  were  the  only  jury  cases,  except  the  one  that  Som- 
erville  and  Thorn ])Son  had.     All  the  othera — 

Q.  The  ones  that  Somerville  and  Thompson  had  were  the  ones  that 
were  continued,  because  it  was  reached  too  early;  they  had  no  other 
cases  on  the  callandar? 

A.     Then  I  am  mistaken. 

Q.     I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  calendar  to  refresh  your  recollection  T 

A.     Oh,  no,  it  is  not  necessary;  I  remember  the  cases. 

Q,    Then  it  is  a  fact  that  the  only  cases  that  were  continued  there,  ex- 
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tot  that  case  of  Mr.  Kuhlman's,  which  was  continued  at  the  opening  of 
^e  court,  the  vendor  case,  were  those  three  cases  I  have  mentioned, 
id  in  all  of  those  you  were  attorney  ? 

A.    I  think  one  other,  I  tell  you  was  continued,   and  that  was  be- 
reen  Sonierville  and  Thompson;  that  is  my  recollection. 
Q.    Is  it  another  case  you  have  reference  to,  than  the  one  I  have  men- 
)ned, — Charles  Hughes  against  McCarthy  ? 
A.     I  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember  distinctly. 
Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  to  that  positively  ?     A.     No,  sir. 
Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Lind,  you  said  that  this  was  continued, — the 
in  which   you  happened  to  be  interested   were  all  continued  by 
)\i  and  the  other  attorneys,  because  you  considered  Judge  Cox  in  an 
ifit  condition  to  try  those  cases  ? 
A.    That  is  my  testimony. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  immediately  or  soon  after  the  motion  for  a 
;w  trial  had  been  granted  in  the  Davis  and  Young  case  in  St.  Peter, 
iat  you  stated  to  C.  D.  Davis  in  the  village  of  St.  Peter,  that  you  were 
)ing  to  play  a  trick  on  Judge  Cox,  that  if,  when  *he  came  to  New 
flm,  he  showed  the  least  signs  of  intoxication  at  the  next  coming  term, 
showed  the  least  sign  of  liquor,  that  you  were  going  to  get  the  attor- 
jys  there  to  stipulate  to  continue  cases  on  him  or  to  get  him  in  a  fix, 
words  to  that  effect  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  never  made  any  such  statement,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Q,    You  didn't  sav  that  you  would  get  the  attorneys  to  continue  the 

upon  him,  at  that  time? 
A.    Will  you  allow  me  to  state  what  I  did  tell  Charlie,  according  to 
\y  recollection  ? 

Q.    Now,  I  ask  you  if  you  didn't  state  that  ?    A.     No,  sir. 
Q.    You  didn't  state  that  you  were  going  to  get  the  attorneys  to  con- 
inue  the  cases  ? 

A.    Not  in  the  manner  you  have  suggested,  I  did  not. 
Q.    Never  mind,  I  was  simply  laying  a  foundation.     Were  you  inter- 
sted  in  the  case  of  Howard  against  Manderfeldt  ? 
A.    I  was  not. 

Were  you  there  in  court  during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

I  was. 

Were  you  there  during  the  whole  of  that  trial  ?    A.     I  was. 

Were  you  up  in  the  court  room  when  the  Judge  came  driving — ? 

From  Sleepy  Eye  ? 

Yes. 

At  the  opening  of  court? 

Yes.     A.     I  was. 

You  say  that  he  drove  right  up,  instead  of  driving  up   to  the  ho- 
A  and  stopping,  he  drove  right  up  to  the  court  house  ? 
A.    I  did. 

That  was  at  the  hour  set  for  the  opening  of  court? 

It  was. 

He  was  right  there  at  the  minute? 

I  think  so,  just  at  the  time. 

At  that  time  when  he  came  there  was  he  drunk?    A.     He  was. 

You  swear  to  that,  positively  ?     A.     I  do. 

Was  he  any  drunker  at  any  other  part  of  the  time  when  you  saw 
|him  in  court  than  he  was  when  he  came  there  at  that  term  ? 

A.    I  think  he  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  verdict  was  delivered  in 
Ithe  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt  case. 
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Q.     You  think  he  was  a  little  drunker  then  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.  But,  at  any  other  time  than  that  was  he  any  drunker  than  wheat 
he  came. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  he  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  trial  of  that  case^ 
when  he  charged  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeldt. 

Q.  The  way  he  was  when  he  came  there,  when  you  saw  him  fiiai 
stepping  out  of  the  buggy,  and  went  into  the  court-house,  he  was  in  thfl| 
condition  that  everybody  who  was  there  and  knew  him,  as  you  did,  an^ 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  for  any  length  of  time,  would  notice  tl 
he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     They  would,  I  think. 

Q.     What  was  his  appearance  at  the  time  he  arrived — flushed  in  t 
face? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  he  was  particularly. 

Q.     Was  he  washed  ?    A.     I  think  he  wae. 

Q.     Was  his  hair  combed  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  don't  remember  as  to  that,  but  it  k 
very  seldom  that  I  saw  Judge  Cox  negligent  about  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  nothing  in  his  personal  appearance  that  led  you 
to  believe  it  when  you  saw  him  there.     A.     Not  particularly.  '       | 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  actions  when  he  came  there  first  thall 
led  you  to  think  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

Q.    What  was  that? 

A.  Well,  his  ways,  and  the  way  he  acted  and  looked;  his  looks.  I 
cannot  explain  it.  ! 

Q.     You  cannot  tell  us  any  way  that  he  did  act  in  particular?  ! 

A.  Not  particularly  until  the  trial  of  that  case.  I  remember  that  he 
acted — -— 

Q.  I  mean  when  he  came  there,  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  oil 
walking  or  behavior  when  he  came  that  you  can  particularly  adl  to  re- 
collection  now,  when  he  came  up  to  the  court-room  ?  ] 

A.     No  isolated  fact  that  I  can  pick  out.  I 

Q.  He  went  right  on  to  business  and  called  the  calendar  immediately, 
as  soon  as  he  came  up  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Went  right  from  the  buggy  into  the  court  room,  and  commenced 
the  call  of  the  calendar  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.  And  called  the  jury  that  same  forenoon  in  the  Howard  against 
Manderfeldt  case  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did,  either  in  the  forenoon  or  soon  after  dinner. 

Q.  He  charged  the  jury,  I  don't  mean  finally  charged,  you  have  been 
practicing  before  Judge  Cox — I  mean  he  charged  the  jury  before  he  got 
up,  as  soon  as  they  were  sworn,  whether  they  got  out  or"  not.  You  re- 
member that  fact,  just  in  the  usual  manner? 

A.     T  think  I  did;  I  never  knew  him  to  fail  in  that  respect.  : 

Q.  In  all  questions  that  were  presented  to  him  for  ruling  during  that  i 
case,  that  first  afternoon,  for  instance,  did  you  notice  anything  out  of  the  : 
way  in  his  rulings,  or  anything  that  showed  a  wandering  mind,  or  any- 1 
thing  that  showed  he  he  had  not  possession  of  his  mental  ability? 

A.  I  did  notice  a  great  deal  more  than  at  any  other  time  I  have  tes-  , 
tified  to,  or  ever  saw  him.  I 

Q.  He  was  drunker  that  afternoon  than  he  was  any  time  that  you  ! 
ever  saw  him  ? 
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Yes,  in  my  opinion. 

Was  he  wild  in  his  actions,  or  sleepy  ? 

He  was  not  sleepy. 

He  was  wild?    A.     I  think  by  spells. 

During  the  progress  of  that  trial  that  afternoon,  while  the  trial 
going  on,  he  acted  in  a  wild  and  incoherent  manner  ? 

He  did. 

In  fact,  he  was  in  such  a  condition  that  afternoon,  his  actions  were 
apparent,  that  any  person  who  knew  him  would  know  that  he  was 
let  the  influence  of  liquor,  if  they  were  there,  and  saw  him  in  the 
room  and  observed  him  ? 

I  think  so. 

All  of  this  that  I  have  been  talking  about  is  during  the  trial  of 
case  against  Manderfeldt? 

Yes,  sir. 

We  are  talking  about  the  first  afternoon.     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Were  you  there  in  the  afternoon  when  the  court  adjourned  ? 

I  do  not  remember  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  I  was  or 
You  mean  in  the  evening  when  it  adjourned  for  supper,  do  you  ? 

I  mean  before  evening,  I  understood  that  the  court  adjourned  as 
as  the  jury  had  gone  out  at  5  o'clock  that  afternoon  ? 

I  was  there  the  time  the  charge  was  delivered. 

The  jury  went  out?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Now,  do  you  remember  whether  or  not  it  was  not  a  fact  that  at 
time  the  jury  went  out,  whether  that  time  was  that  afternoon, — it 
before  supper  that  they  went  out  ?  . 

My  recollection  is  not  distinct  as  to  that;  I  couldn't  swear. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  court  did  not  adjourn  until  8:30 
next  morning  ? 

No,  I  think  there  was  something  going  on  in  the  evening;  now 
|t  you  have  spoken  about  it  I  think  tlie  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  that 
ke  evening. 

Yes,  but  wasn't  the  Judge  sent  for  to  come  up  there  to  receive 
It  verdict;  hadn't  the  court  adjourned  until  8:30  in  the  morning  after 
jury  went  out  in  the  evening  ? 

1  don't  remember  distinctly  about  that. 

You  don't  remember  of  having  been  in  court  the  second  day  of 
term  do  you  ? 

Yes,  I  was  there  part  of  the  time. 

That  was  when  the  Youngman  against  Lind  case  was  tried  ? 

No,  the  case  of  somebody  against  Hughes. 

The  Hughes  case  was  the  first  case  in  the  morning  and  occupied 
first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ? 

Oh,  longer  than  that. 

How  much  time  ? 

A  jury  was  empanelled  and  some  evidence  introduced  and  then 
sussion  about  the  pleadings  commenced. 

You  wern't  there  when  any  other  business  was  taken  up,  except 
It  case? 

It  is  my  impression  that  I  was  not  there  in  the  afternoon. 

It  is  your  impression  that  you  were  there  that  afternoon  after 
case  was  disposed   of,  and  heard   another  case  taken  up  and   pro- 
led  with  ? 

No,  I  don't  recollect  what  was  done  in  that,  because  I  think  the 
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calendar  was  called  after  that,  and  other  cases  continued  after  that,  as 
stated  before. 

Q.     You  left?    A.     I  think  so. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  not  in  court  after  that  ? 

A.     Not  until  Mr.  Webber  had  these  ex-parte  cases. 

Q.     Tlien  you  came  into  court  when  Sabalia  was  around  there? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     The  Judge  was  drunk  then,  was  he? 

A.  I  didn't  notice.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  cases;  I  didn 
notice  particularly,  but  I  remember  he  looked  and  acted  just  about  th 
same  as  he  had  before. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  drunk  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  to  call  my  attention  to  it^^ 
I  would  not.  ! 

Q.  That  was  all  the  time  you  were  in  court  during  the  third  daj 
when  these  mortgage  forclosure  cases  were  up  for  a  hearing  and  Sabafai 
was  there  ? 

A.  1  don't  remember  of  any  other  instance.  The  court  had  adjoun^ 
ed  then,  and  tlie  jury  had  been  discharged  at  that  time.  i 

(J.  Well,  you  thought  from  his  appearance  in  the  courtroom,  thatfej 
was  just  as  drunk  that  time  as  during  the  trial  of  the  Howard  agaio^ 
Manderfeldt  case,  did  you  ? 

A.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  that  way;  my  impressioi 
was  that  he  was  still  drunk,  but  I  don't  remember  that  I  noticed  him  db 
anything  at  that  time  that  I  considered  out  of  the  way,  or  say  anythid 
either.  ] 

y.  Everything  went  on  all  right,  so  far  as  you  saw,  during  the  tim 
that  you  were  in  there  during  the  proceeding  of  these  default  cases? 

A.     I  don't  remember  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  case  of  Willis  of  Sleepy  Ey^ 
Lake,  against  J.  W.  McCormick  was  not  argued  and  the  appeal  dismissed 
in  that<;ase,  at  that  term  ?  i 

A.  I  think  it  was  sometime  during  the  term.  I  think  I  overheard  | 
portion  of  the  argument,  but  I  don't  remember  when. 

Mr.     AUCTANDKU. 

y.     Are  you  going  to  examine  the  witness  upon  any  other  article? 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  am  going  to  ask  him  one  question  undci 

article  18,  whether  he  has  seen  liini  drunk  at  any  other  time.  j 

Mr.  Arctaxdkr.     With   that  understanding  as  the  witness  will  1^1 

recalled  on  the  18th  article,  we  are  through  with  this.  j 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     This  evidence  will  be  under  the  eighteenth 

article,  Mr.  President.  j 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I 

y.     Mr.  Lind,   have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  any  othdl 

time,  than  those  mentioned  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  1878,  either  ol 

or  on  the  bench  ?     A.     I  have.  1 

Q.     Can  you  tell  how  many  times?     A.     No,  I  cannot.  | 

Q.     Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many  times  ?  j 

A.     No,  i  don't  believe  I  could.  I 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  how  many  times  a  year  you  have  seen  him  eitM 

sober  or  intoxicated,  in  the  paat  three  years  ?  i 

A.     Well,  the  Judge  has  had  special  terms  at  our  place  frequentlji 

and  general  terms,  and   he  usually   passed  through  there,  or  rathi| 

stopped  oil'  on   his   visits  west.     I   presume  I   have  seen  the  Jxxdgt 

a  great  many  times  during  the  year;  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  times;  we^j 

I  may  be  mistaken. 
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Q.    Now,  how  many  times  have  you  seen  him  intoxicated  in  the  past 


^car? 


A.     I  cannot  give  you  the  number;  I  have  seen  him  intoxicated  and 
^ve  seen  him  sober. 
Q.     Well,  you  have  seen  him  thirty  or  forty  times:  now  what  pro- 
rtion  of  the  time  have  you  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
toxicated  ?     A.     I  cannot  state  that 
Q.    Have  you  seen  him  intoxicated  frequently.     A.     I  have. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Q.     Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact,  that  during  the  periods  of  the  terms  of 
mt — you  have  attended  a  great  number  of  them,  have  you  not,  since 

Judge  was  elected  ?    A.     I  think  I  have. 
Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  attended  ahnost  a  majority  of  the 

s  in  that  district?     A.     I  think  probably  I  have. 
Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  occasions  you  have  spoken  of  here  now, 
hen  the  Judge  is  charged  with  having  been  intoxicated  while  in  the 
Bcharge  of  his  duties,  are  the  only  occasions  on  which  you  have  seen 

,  when  holding  court  on  the  bench,  intoxicated? 
A.    No,  they  are  not  the  only  ones;  but  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
would  call  flagrant? 
Q.    That  you  call  to.  mind — 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.    That  he  would  call  flagrant. 
Q.    Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  a  greater  portion  of*  the  time 
iidge  CJox  is  sober  ? 

iA.    Why,  undoubtedly. 
Q.    By  far  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.     Whenever  he  drinks  it  is  by  spells,  now  and  then,  isn't  it? 
A.    Yes,  I  think  so. 
Q.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox  has,  all  through  his  term  rather 
ided   himself  upon  and  been  incorruptible  and  impartial,'andhaa 
lown  no  friend  or  foe,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  object  to  that. 
The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  is  sustained. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.     That  is  a  duty  that  devolves  upon  him  ? 
Q.    I  will  ask  you  whether-  or  not  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  tone  in  his 
cter  has  been  the  same,   during  the  last  four  years,  as  it  was  he- 
re; that  there  has  been  no  perceptible  diminution  of  the  goodness  of 
e  tone  of  his  character — ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  object  to  it  as  being  not  only  inadmissible,  but 
"efinite.     I  cannot  understand  it  myself. 

Q.    I  will  ask  him  whether  or  not — I  will  waive  that  last  questional 
ask  the  witness,  whether  or  not  he  has  noticed,  during  the  last  four 
ears,  any  loss  of  tone,  in  the  character  of  the  defendant? 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  object  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  sir,  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  chair — 

The  President  pro  tern,     I  do  not  see  that  it  can  injure  your  side  of  the 

pestion,  Mr.  Collins.     He  swears  that  he  was  drunk  for  four  years,  and 

he  swore  that  he  was  drunk  before  that,  and  that  would  be  the  effect 

it  anyhow,  if  he  answers  it  in  the  afiirmative,  it  would  certainly  not 

pair  your  side. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Well,  let  it  go. 
A.    I  have  seen  no  change. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  any  particular  blunting  of  the  moral  preceptions 
''♦he  defendant  during  the  last  four  years  ? 
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A.     I  have  not  been  his  moral  guardian,  and  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed,  during  the  last  four  years,  at  any  time  sinoi 
you  have  known  him,  a  decreased  sympathy  with  what  is  good  orexcd< 
lent  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  object  to  that. 

The  President  pro  tem.    The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  desire  to  argue  the  point,  if  the  court  will  heax 
me,  after  having  made  a  decision. 

The  President  pro  fern.  If  you  have  good  reason  for  your  questioii^ 
the  court  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Manager  Colilns.  He  has  a  catchism  in  his  hand  from 
which  he  is  reading. 

Mr.  Arctander —  \ 

I  basq  this  question  upon  the  rules  laid  down  by  emineni 
medico — juridical  authorities  showing  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  habit^' 
ual  drunkenness.  Now,  it  is  laid  down,  I  tliink,  by  one  of  the  bert 
writers  upon  the  subject,  by  Brown  upon  Insanity  that  the  sure  and 
infallible  signs  of  habitual  drunkenness  are  "loss  of  tone  of  chatactet! 
blunting  of  moral  precei)tions,  decreased  sympathy  with  what  is  goo<£ 
and  excellent,  increased  wishes,  craving  for  what  is  unworthy  and  de-j 
basing,  and  that  the  power  of  intellectual  indiscrimination  is  much  im-; 
paired."  I  ask  it  upon  cross-examination  under  the  article  charging  the 
respondent  with  being  an  habitual  drunkard. 

They  have  offered  testimony  for  whatever  it  is  worth  upon 
that  article,  and  I  claim  that  I  have  a  right  to  cross-examine 
for  whatever  tlie  testimony  may  be  worth,  up(m  that  charge.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  contended,  that  that  is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  by  a  stand- 
ard authority,  if  that  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  habit- 
ual drunkenness,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  show,  when  we  come  to  our 
defense,  that  these  natural  and  reasonable  consequences  do  not  exist,  and 
that  that  will  tend  to  disprove  any  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

The  only  question  in  my  mind  is,  whether  it  is  proper  cross-examina- ; 
tion  of  this  witness,  and  of  coui-se  if  the  court  rule  against  as  upon  that,  I  i 
shall  not  desire  it,  because  the  court  may  hold  that  the  evidence  has  not 
brought  out  anything  that  shows  habitual  drunkenness  directly,  or  that 
tends  to  show  it.     If  tliat  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  I  submit,  and  sit 
down,  and  do  not  ask  to  be  heard  ui)on  it  any  more.   If  the  Chair,  on  the  ; 
otlier  hand,  hold.^  that  it  is  immaterial  and  incompetent  for  us  to  show 
that  at  any  time,  then  I  claim  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  in  contraven- ! 
tion  of  these  authorities  that  lay  that  down,  and  if  that  is  true,  if  the  ; 
autliorities  lay  that  down  truly,  and  if  that  is  an  established  scientific  ; 
fact,  that  is,  I  might  almost  say,  accepted  by  the  law  as  an  established  | 
princii)le,  then  I  claim  that  we  have  a  right  to  show  it  to  countervail  any  i 
proof  that  may  exist,  or  be  introduced  in  regard  to  habitual  drunken-  j 
ness.    I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  we  not  only  will  show  i 
hereafter  by  the  authorities,  that  that  is  the  fact,  but  that  we,  by  calling  ; 
upon  the  medical  gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  if  we  should  see  6t  to  do  \ 
so,  will  estal)lish  the  same  facts  and  the  same  rules,  and  that  we  will  be  \ 
able  to  establish  the  same  rule,  by  the  testimony  of  medical  gentlemen  i 
of  high  vStanding  in  St.  Paul.  , 

The  Prsident  pro  tern.     Your  question  assumes  that  this  witness  has  ; 
known  all  about  his  character  previous  to  the  four  years  testified  about, 
and  that  you  have  not  shown  at  all. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.     That  is  just  it. 

The  President  pro  tem.     It  would  be  inadmissible  on  that  ground,  and 
*f  it  is  allowed,  that  would  allow  them  to  go  all  over  his  past  life  previ-    i 
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OES  to  that  time,  and  show  that  he  has  been  drunk  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  certainly,  before.  In  order  to  show  that  the  tone  has  been  changed 
it  id  necessary  to  go  over  his  previous  life.  I  apprehend  that  this 
court  does  not  want  to  hear  that;  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  ask  this  question,  if  the  court,  please.  I  will 
;  Bubmit  this  to  the  witness  :  Whether  he  had  noticed  any  decreasing, 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  of  the  respondent's  power  of  intellectual  dis- 
,  crimination  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.     What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  have  forgotten  it.    The  reporter  will  read  it. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  Witness.     I  haven't  noticed  any  difference. 

Q.     It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not,  that  Judge  Cox  is  a  very  bright 
[  man  upon  the  bench,  sees  a  point  quick  ? 

A.     When  he  is  sober,  yes,  he  is. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  you  did,  in  the  streets 
of  St.  Peter,  on  or  shortly  after — have  your  relations  towards  Judge  Cox 
during  the  last  year  or  half  a  year  been  very  friendly  ? 

A.     I  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.     Rather  unfriendly? 

A.  The  first  time  I  met  Judge  Cox  so  as  to  have  a  chat  with  him,  we 
had  a  very  friendly  chat. 

Q.  Mr  Lind,  you  are  the  receiver  of  the  land  office  up  at  Tracy,  are 
you  not  ? 

A.     lam. 

Q.     And  have  been  so  for  a  year  or  more? 

A.     No,  sir;  only  since  last  May. 

Q.    You  were  such  receiver  last  October  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  is  the  register  of  that  oflice  ?.     A.     Mr.  Tyler. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  signed  the  petition  to  the 
House  to  have  Judge  Cox  impeached,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  I  object  to  as  wholly  immaterial.  We 
do  not  see  what  that  has  got  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  intend  to  follow  it  up  by  showing  the  intimate 
relation — 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  do  not  see  that  the  question  itself  has  any 
materiality,  unless  it  is  followed  up.  The  objection  is  overruled;  you 
can  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.     He  is  one  of  the  two  officers;  he  is  the  register. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  signed  the  petition  to  the 
House  to  have  Judge  Cox  impeached  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  3^ou  not  had  considerable  talk  with  Mr.  Tyler  about  this 
case,  and  about  Judge  Cox's  condition  of  late  ? 

A.  I  did  not ;  I  have  not ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  gone  down 
to  St.:  Paul  to  prefer  the  charges  until  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.  I  had  talked 
with  him,  of  course,  but  nothing  in  particular. 

Q.  Isn't  he  around  almost  every  day  with  you  in  the  land  office  at 
Tracy? 

A.    No,  he  is  not;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.    And  hasn't  been  during  the  last  year,  has  he  ? 

A.    Not  every  day ;  no,  sir. 

Q.    Hasn't  he  been  there  a  greater  portion  of  the  time? 

A.    No,  not  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 
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Q.     Does  he  not  live  at  Tracy  ?    A.     How  is  that  ? 

Q.     Doesn't  Tyler  live  at  Tracy  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  like  to  know  what  that  has  got  to  do 
with  it  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  Its  only  bearing  upon  it  is,  that  if  he  has 
been  promoting  this  feeling,  it  would  be  material  to  show  his  feeling. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  But  I  don't  think  that  where  he  lives  is  ma- 
terial. 

Q.  I  ask  if  you  have  not  labored  very  actively  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Webber  as  judge  in  that  district? 

A.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  I  have  labored  for  Mr.  Webber.  When  there 
has  been  a  conversation  on  the  subject  I  have  expressed  my  preference 
in  case  there  was  a  vacancy. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  have  tried  to  get  the  attorneys  up  there — 
Mr.  Main  and  others — to  be  disposed  favorably  towards  Webber  for 
judge? 

A.     It  is  not  true  that  I  have  tried  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  stated,  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peter,  immedi- 
ately or  shortly  after  the  order  granting  a  new  trial  in  the  Young  vs, 
Davis  case,  in  the  presence  of  Sumner  Ladd,  speaking  of  the  respondent, 
Judge  Cox,  "  I  would  like  to  cut  his  damned  drunken  guts  out,"  or 
woras  to  that  effect  ? 

A.     What  is  that? 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peter,  immediately  or 
shortly  after  the  order  granting  a  new  trial  against  Davis,  in  the  case  of 
Young  against  Davis,  in  the  presence  of  Sumner  Ladd,  speaking  of  this 
respondent,  you  said,  "I  would  like  to  cut  his  damned  drunken  guts 
out,"  or  words  to  that  eflfect  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  and  I  never  used  such  an  expression  in  my  life,  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  at  that  time,  state  to  him,  "I  would  like  to  cut  his," 
referring  to  respondent,  "damned  heart  out?  " 

A.  I  never —  [turning  towards  the  Chair]  I  believe  that  is  malicious; 
I  believe  that  is  malicious. 

The  President  i>ro  tern.     Answer  the  question. 

A.     I  did  not;  1  never  used  such  language  in  my  life. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  whether  you  had  talked  with  Mr.  Tyler  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  matter  is  not  talked  of  fre- 
quently bj^  every  body  in  this  district  ? 

A.      It  18. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  it  for  the  reason  that  the  witness  stated 
that  he  had  not  talked  with  Mr.  Tyler  about  it. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  stated  that  I  talked  with  him 
about  it,  but  not  particularly.     That  is  the  language  I  used. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Tyler  about  it,  more  than  you  have 
with  others  about  the  matter? 

A. .   Less  than  I  have  talked  with  lawyers. 

Q.  You  talked  about  sprees  that  Mr.  Cox  had  been  on,  state  to  the 
court  the  duration  of  them,  the  length  of  them  ? 

Senator  Crooks.     The  question  is  not  heard  in  this  part  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Speaking  of  the  sprees  of  the  Judge,  I  asked 
the  witness  to  state  the  duration  of  them,  the  length  of  time  they  lasted. 

The  Witness.    Oh,  I  have  not  kept  track  of  all  his  drurJts.     I  know 
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he  has  been  on  a  spree  at  New  Ulm  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time.    He 
was  last  January — 

Q.     Drunk  continually  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  it  was  in  January.     It  was  after  Christmas,  last  year. 

Q.     Was  that  at  a  term  of  court  ? 

A.     A  special  term,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Came  up  there  to  this  special  term  and  then  got  on  a  spree,  and 
it  lasted  a  week  ?    A,    He  did. 

Q.  Senator  Crooks.  I  suppose  the  witness  means  a  year  ago  last 
Christmas  time  ? 

The  Witness.    Yes.  about  a  year  ago,  or  a  little  later. 

Mr.    Arcpander.     In  1881. 

Q.  Mr.  Lind,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  sprees 
have  been  more  frequent  of  late  years,  last  year,  than  formerly.  A. Yes,  sir. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  think  that  the  counsel  is  infringing  on  the 
rules  that  were  laid  down,  to  go  back  over  the  evidence  again. 

Mr.  Man^'ger  Collins.  This  word  spree  was  used  the  first  time  in 
cross-examination. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Well,  if  you  want  to  explain  the  word 
"  spree,"  it  is  all  rignt. 

Mr.  Arctander.  He  said  he  could  not  say  how  many  times  he  had 
been  drunk,  but  a  number  of  times,  and  I  only  asked  him  on  cross- 
examination  whether  it  was  not  occasional. 

The  President  pro  tern.    It  was  in  relation  to  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  was  in  relation  to  the  same  matter,  that  they 
brought  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  want  to  trespass  upon  the  rule  in  justice  to 
the  witness.  He  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  state  certain  things 
upon  specification  seven.  Upon  that  cross-examination  the  foundation 
was  attempted  to  be  laid  for  impeachment  in  relation  to  certain  matters 
that  he  told  Chas.  R.  Davis.  He  desired  to  explain  what  he  had  said 
to  Davis,  and  I  forgot  to  ask  him  what  that  was,  and  I  desire  now  to 
ask  him  if  he  has  any  explanation  to  make  as  to  what  he  did  say  to 
Da\is  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  if  it  will  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  am  not  particular  about  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  rule  is,  where  a  foundation  is  laid,  that  the  witness  must  answer 
yes  or  no;  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  then  you  can  show  if  you  can, 
that  he  did  state  it,  and  he  can  say  in  return  that  it  is  not  true;  but  he 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  say  what  he  did  state.  I  understand 
that  to  be  a  rule  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  witness  is  always  permitted  to  explain 
what  he  did  state. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  immaterial  as  to  what  he  did  state,  if  he  did 
not  state  that. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  is  not  very  sure  about  thai,  but 
the  court  is  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Arctander  is  right,  and  the  wit- 
ness can  be  re-called  afterwards.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Senator 
Hinds  on  the  question  submitted  to  the  court. 

Senator  Hinds    I  think  the  question  is  not  competent  at  this  time. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  would  be  my  idea. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Then  I  ask  for  permission  to  the  witness  to 
say  now  what  he  did  say.  The  Senator  says  it  is  not  competent  at  this 
time.  E\ddently  it  is  competent  at  some  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  him  say  what  he  did  say,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recall 
him  in  rebuttal,  and  bring  him  two  hundred  miles  to  say  what  he  can 
as  well  now. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  will  submit  that  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  evident  that  he  can  say  it  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  it  is  asked  as  an  accommodation  to  the  witness, 
or  as  a  matter  of  grace,  we  do  not  object  to  it;  he  may  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  certainly  would  be  an  accommodation  to 
the  witness. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Ask  the  question. 

Q.     Explain  what  you  did  say  to  Mr.  Davis? 

A.  Mv  recollection  is  that  I  had-  a  talk  with  Mr.  Davis,  and  I  told 
him,  that  if  Cox  undertook  to  try  any  case  when  he  was  in  the  fcondi- 
tion  that  he  was  in  when  the  motion  was  heard  in  the  Yoijng  case,  that 
I  should  try  my  utmost  to  get  the  case  adjourned,  because  I  would  not 
ever  go  before  him  in  that  condition  and  embarrass  the  rights  of  my 
client ;  that  statement  I  think  I  made  and  I  felt  that  wa3\ 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  said  at  that  time,  when  you  saw  Judge  Cox  up  at  New  Ulm, 
did  you,  that  he  was  there  at  a  special  term.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  he 
was  there  snow  bound,  trying  to  get  to  Marshall,  and  that  he  had  no 
business  at  all  at  New  Ulm,  except  that  he  was  snow  bound  ? 

A.     Since  you  remind  me  of  it,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.     So  there  was  no  special  term  ? 

A.  I  think  you  are  correct,  but  he  was  there  a  long  time;  I  think 
about  two  weeks. 

Q.     He  could  not  go  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

A.     He  could  get  east;  he  could  get  to  St.  Peter. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Lind,  that  from  the  29th  day  of  December, 
until  the  5th  day  of  January,  that  year,  there  was  not  a  single  train 
that  went  up  and  down  past  New  Ulm  ;  that  everybody  that  went  out, 
went  with  teanjs? 

A.  From  the  29th  day  of  December  to  the  5th  day  of  January,  but 
this  was  later  than  the  5th  day  of  January. 

Q.     It  was?     A.     Yes. 

Q.  But  you  agree  that  it  was  so,  that  there  was  no  train  from  the 
29th  day  of  December  till  the  5th  day  of  January  ? 

A.     I  think  about  New  Years  we  had  a  blockade. 

Q.     About  a  week,  was  it  iiot.     A.     Not  so  long  as  that. 

Q.  Wil  lyou  swear  that  the  Judge  was  there,  drunk  or  sober,  one 
single  day  after  the  fifth  day  of  January,  during  that  month  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  later  than  that,  that  he 
was  up  there. 

Q.     You  said  it  was  in  the  month  of  January.     A.     Yes. 

Q.     Right  after  New  Years  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  later  than  the  fifth,  but  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  tjme  he  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  dates,  but  you  are  not  mistaken 
as  to  the  drunk?     A.     No,  sir  ;  I  am  not. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Is  that  all  with  this  witness  ? 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilliflan.  I  move  that  when  the  court  adjourns  it 
adjourn  until  half  past  seven  this  evening. 

The  ayes  and  naes  being  called  for,  the  Clerk  called  the  roll  as  follows : 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  10,  and  nays  14,  as  follows : 

Those  who  voted  in  th  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Case,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Macdonald,  Mc- 
Cormick,  McCrea,  Tifiany  Wheat  and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 
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Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Crooks,  How- 
ted,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  McLaughlin,  Mefuey,  Miller,  Morri- 
iKm  and  ShaUeen. 

And  so  the  motion  was  lost. 

A.  C.  FORBES 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Mr.  Forbes  is  called  as  to  specification  one,  of 
srticle  seventeen. 
Was  called  and  sworn. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.     Marshall,  in  Lyon  county. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  defendant.  Judge  Cox  ?    A.     I  do.- 

Q.     How  long  have  you  know  him  ? 

A.     Since  July,  1878;  the  month  of  June. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  appear  before  him,  where  he  acted  in  a  judicial 
opacity,  in  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Lyon,  in  December,  1878  ? 

A-     I  did.     Did  you  say  December? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Well,  in  December  was  the  regular  term  of  court. 

Q.  Well,  a  special  proceeding,  a  supplemental  proceeding  before 
Judge  Cox, — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  ? 

A.    That  was,  I  think,  about  November,  the  7th  of  November,  1878. 

Q.    Instead  of  December  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.     I  will  sa}'^  that  I  think  my  name  does  not  appear  as 
ittomey  of  record  in  the  case,  but  I  was  associated  with  Judge  Wey- ' 
month. 

Q.  You  were  associated  with  Judge  Weymouth,  who  was  attorney  in 
the  case?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  give  the  title  of  the  case  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.     Under  what  article  is  this  being. received  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Specification  two  of  article  seventeen. 

A.  That  was  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company 
against  Robinson  and  Maas. 

Q.    What  was  the  proceeding  before  the  Judge  ? 

A.    The  proceeding  was  a  case  of  supplemental  proceedings. 

Q.    Supplemental  proceedings,  supplementary  to  the  execution  ? 

A.    Supplementary  to  the  execution  in  the  case. 

Q.    Who  was  before  the  Judge  besides  yourself? 

A.  There  was  Judge  Weymouth,  Samuel  Whaley,  and  myself,  as  attor- 
neys for  the  plaintiff ;  on  the  defense  there  was  Judge  Gove,  E.  A.  Gove, 
now  residing  at  Campbell,  in  this  State. 

Q.  You  may  now  state  to  the  court  what  the  condition  of  the 
Judge  was,  when  that  proceeding  was  before  him,  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A    Well,  I  thought  the  Judge  had  been  drinking  some  at  that  time. 

Q.    Well,  was  he  sober,  or  was  he  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  could  not  swear  that  he  was  intoxicated;  I  can  simply  swear 
that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  probably  drinking  considerably.  That 
Tras  not  at  a  special  t^rm,  nor  yet  was  it  at  a  general  term. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  proceeding  came  to  be  before  him  at  this 
time;  you  were  one  of  the  attorneys  associated  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  the  execution  was  issued  upon  a  confession  of  judgment 
in  the  case,  and  we  sent — ^the  execution  was  returned  unsatisfied,  and  we 
I  «ent  a  Mr.  Langworthy,  who  was  agent  at  that  time  for  Sebastian,  Brand 
81 
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(&  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  who  were  interested  with  other  creditors  in  tliit 
payment,  and  we  sent  him  to  St.  Peter  with  the  affidavit  in  order  to  bai 
signed,  and  if  possible  to  bring  the  Judge  with  him;  and  I  think  h^ 
brought  him  with  him  on  the  four  o'clock  train  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  begin  the  proceeding  before  him  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  began  in  the  evening  about  half  paflt 
seven  o'clock. 

Q.     Had  the  Judge  been  drinking  any  that  day  to  your  knowledge! 

A.     Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  didn't  see  him  drink  any. 

Q.     But  you  say  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time? 

A.     I  thought  he  had  been  drinking  some  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,,  did  that  thought  amount  to  a  conviction,  or  was  it  a  mere! 
occasional  impression  ? 

A.  Well,  I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Judge  at  tiiatj 
time;  I  had  only  known  him  from  July,  and  I  had  not  appeared  before { 
him,  at  that  time,  I  think,  in  any  case;  I  don't  think  I  had,  and  I  onlji 
judge  from  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Take  the  witness  on  that  charge. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  don't  think  we  want  anything  of  Mr.  Forbes. 

The  President  pro  tern    That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     No,  sir,  there  is  still  another  charge. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  I  have  one  question  to  ask.  You  are  the  county  attorney  of 
Lyon  county  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  have  no  further  examination  of  this 
witnesss. 

M.   SULLIVAN, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.     In  Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minn. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Judge  Cox  the  respondent  in  this  case. 

A.     I  have  seen  him. 

Q:  Were  you  present  at  the  general  term  of  the  district  court,  held 
by  Judge  Cox  in  Marshall,  in  Ijyon  county,  last  June.     A.    I  was. 

Q.     Were  you  on  the  jury.     A.     I  was. 

Q.     On  which  jury.     A.     The  grand  jury. 

Q.     Were  you  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  when  he  came  into  court?    A.    I  did  not 

Q.     When  did  you  first  see  him  ? 

A.     When  I  came  into  the  court  room. 

Q.     He  was  in  the  court  on  the  bench? 

A.     He  was  in  the  court  room  on  the  bench  when  I  went  in  there. 

Senator  Hinds.     Upon  what  article  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Upon  article  fifteen. 

Q.  You  iriay  state  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was  as  you  ob- 
served him  during  that  term  of  court,  during  the  first  portion  of  that 
court,  the  first  day  or  two  say, — ^as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated  the  first  day. 

Q.    Thefiistday?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    To  what  extent  ? 
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A.    To  this  extent,  that  he  was  incoherent  in  his  speech   somewhat, 
ind  his  general  appearance. 

Q-    How  was  he  the  next  day  ? 
,   A.    The  next  day  he  was — I  didn't  hear  him  make  any  remarks  this 
pay,  but  his  appearance  was  the  same;  I  heard  him  make  this  remark  to 
clerk,  saying  to  the  clerk,  "  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  this  in  the  presence  of 

le  grand  jury;  that  is  the  extent  of  his  remark  on  the  second  day  that 

heard. 
'   Q.     How  was  it  the  next  day  ? 

A.    The  next  day  he  was  in  better  condition  I  thought  than  the  pre- 
fioas  day. 

Q.     Did  the  grand  jury — what  do  you  mean  by  better  condition,  Mr. 
Ikllivan? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor  as  he 
the  two  former  days. 

Q.     Was  his  condition  noticeable  by  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.     It  was  by  the  grand  jury. 

On  motion  the  court  adjourned. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  19, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Wilson,  who  acted  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell, 

Chase,  Castle,  Clement,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M., 

Johnson  F.   I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  McLaughlin,  Mea- 

fey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson,   Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen, 

;  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  IVIanagers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
O.B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
nam and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 
seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  Presidentt  pro  fern.  Have  the  Senators  any  resolutions  or  mo- 
tions ?    Are  the  honorable  managers  ready  to  go  on  with  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  are  ready  to  proceed  but  I  ask,  on  behalf  of 

ihe  management,  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  place  upon  the  stand 

a  witness,  perhaps  out  of  order,  with  the  consent  of  the  respondent's 

counsel,  who  is  sick  and  becoming  worse  all  the  time.     He  is  here  this 

^  morning  and  would  like  to  be  examined  so  that  be  can  go  home. 
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Mr.  Arctander.     There  is  no  objections  on  our  part. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Will  the  Senate  comply  with   the  request? 

There  being  no  objection  we  will  go  on. 
* 

OLE  O.   SKOOAN. 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Mr.  Matiager  Dunn.     This  witness  is  called  to  article  ten. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  I  live  pretty  close  to  Minneota,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
county  of  Lyon. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?     A.     About  8  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?     A.     Farniing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Cox  of  the  ninth  district  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Marshall  in  the  month  of  Mav  last, — about  the  12& 
of  May  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  your  naturalization  papers  there  ?     A.    I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Judge  that  was  present  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Cox,  I  guess. 

Q.  This  gentleman  here,  Judge  Cox  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  the  fact  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  clerk  of  court  ?    A.     Charlie  Patterson. 

Q.  Marshall  is  in  your  county,  is  it  ?     A.     Yes. 

Q.  The  county  seat  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  the  Judge  when  you  first  went  into  town  ? 

A.  I  found  him  in  a  saloon. 

Q.  What  saloon  ?    A.     At  the  saloon  bar  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  hotel? 

A.  The  Merchants'  Hotel. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  at  the  bar  of  the  saloon  ? 

A.  Well,  he  stood  in  the  saloon  at  the  time  I  came  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  go  to  the  court  house  with  you  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  he  didn't  know  if  there  was  any  clerk  or  court  in 
this  town. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  the  Judge  of  the  court,  didnt  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  seen  him  before  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  saw  him  before,  but  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  Judge ; 
and  he  said  yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition;  was  he  sober  or  was  he  drunk? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Did  he  finallv  go  up  to  the  court  room  with  you?     A.    No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? 

A.  I  went  back  to  the  clerk  and  told  him  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  clerk  go  with  you  then?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  clerk  talk  with  the  Judge?    A.     Yes,  he  did, 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  him  ? 

A.  He  told  him  he  had  some  business  to  do;  and  he  went  out  with 
him  and  went  right  along. 
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Q.    The  Judge  went  with  the  clerk  and  went  with  you?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  he  was  drunk  then,  was  he? 

A.    Yes;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  What  conversation  occurred  between  the  Judge  and  the  clerk  af- 
ter you  got  into  the  room  where  you  held  the  court  r 

A.  On,  not  much.  He  came  in  and  he  said  he  couldn't  do  anything 
before  court  was  open,  so  he  asked  if  the  court  was  open. 

Q.    Who  did  he  ask  ?    A.     He  asked  the  clerk,  I  understobd. 

Q.    Whether  the  court  was  open  ? 

A.    And  he  said  the  court  was  open  again. 

Q.    Who  said  so?    A.     The  Judge. 

Q.    Then  you  proceeded  with  your  business,  did  you  ? 

A,    Yes;  the  clerk  done  the  business. 

Q.    Whatdid  the  Judge  do? 

A.  Well,  he  was  standing  on  the  floor  and  talking  with  Judge  Wey- 
mouth. 

Q.    Was  there  anybody  else  there  at  that  time?     A.     Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  have  your  witnesses  there?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    Who' examined  the  witnesses,the  Judge  or  the  clerk? 

A.    The  clerk. 

Q.    The  Judge  didn't  do  hardly  anything,  did  he  ? 

A.    Not  as  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  May  it  please  the  court,  we  have  two  other  wit- 
nesses to  this  same  specitication.    We  would  like  to  call  them  now. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  it  is  a  convenience  to  yourself  and  witnesses  we 
ecrtainly  won't  object. 

The  President  jwo  tern.    You  may  call  them  unless  objection  is  made. 

WILLIAM    MARX, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Town  of  Clifton,  county  of  Lyon,  in  this  State. 

Q.    Is  Marshall  the  county  seat  of  your  county  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Judge  Cox,  the  judge  of  your  court  there? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  in  your  county  about  the 
twelfth  dav  of  May  last? 

A,  Well,  that  is  about  the  time  I  seen  the  Judge;  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  that  was  the  day  or  not. 

Q.    That  was  in  the  month  of  May  last.     A .     Yes. 

y.  1  refer  to  the  time  you  were  naturalized  and  became  a  citizen  of 
'the  United  States,  and  got  your  last  papers  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    At  that  term  of  court  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  first  see  the  Judge  when  you  got  to  town  ? 

A.  I  seen  him  first  on  the  street;  I  did  not  know  him  when  I  firit 
Been  him  on  the  street, 

Q.    Was  he  pointed  out  to  you  by  some  person  ?     A.     He  was. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him?     A.     Not  at  that  time. 

Q.    Where  did  vou  next  see  him  ? 

A.    Next  1  seen  him  in  a  saloon. 

Q.    Whose  saloon  ? 
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A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  who  owned  the  saloon;  it  is  a  saloon  next 
to  the  hotel  there. 

Q.  Was  it  a  saloon  where  they  sold  liquor,  or  an  eating  saloon  ? 

A.  It  was  a  liquor  saloon. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  the  saloon  ? 

A.  I  was  looking  for  the  Judge. 

Q.  You  found  him  there?    A.     I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  drink  anything  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  drink. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety,  was  he  sober  or  intoxica- 
ted ?  A.     Well,  he  acted  pretty  wild. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Judge  was  drinking  any  liquor  that 
day  at  all  f 

A.  Yes,  he  drank  some. 

Q.  You  know  he  drank  some,  do  you?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  same  saloon?    A.     No,  not  in  that  same  one. 

Q.  Another  one?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  court  with  the  Judge  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  first  saw  the  Judge  what  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  to  go  up  to  the  court-room  with  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  he  said  anything  particular  ;  he  went  alojig 

after  a  little. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  he  say  something  to  you  at  that  time  or  ask  you 

some  questions  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it? 

A.  I  think  he  asked  me  what  I  wanted  him  to  go  there  for. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  get  my  citizen  papers. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  to  that? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  he  then  asked  me  if  I  had  my  first  papers. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  had  not,  but  I  had  a  discharge,  and  that  would  do 
for  the  first  papers. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  anything  else  said  ? 

A.  Well,  not  that  I  recollect  of  in  particular. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  anything  else  said  at  all  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  not  in  that  saloon. 

Q.  Well,  in  any  other  saloon  did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes.     I  talked  with  him  going  up  on  the  street. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it  that  was  said  ? 

A.  .  The  Judge  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  a  quarter,  going  up  the  ; 
street  I 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ?     A.     I  told  him  I  had.  ! 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Well,  he  went  into  the  next  saloon  and  spent  the  quarter. 

*  Q.  Whose  quarter  was  it  ?  | 

A.  It  was  mine. 

Q.  Who  drank  ?     A.     Well,  the  Judge  and  myself. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  the  Judge  intoxicated  or  was  he  sober? 

A.  Well,  he  was  wild. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  say  "  wild  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  had  some  whisky  in  him. 
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Q.    Well,  what  was  it  you  drank  ? 

A.    We  drank  brandy,  I  think. 

Q.    You  went  up  to  the  court  then,  did  you  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  who  was  present  in  court  ? 

A.  The  Qlerk  of  the  court,  Mr.  Patterson  and  the  Judge  and  Charles 
Marks,  a  brother  of  mine,  was  there. 

Q,    Did  you  see  Mr.  Hunter,  the  deputy  sheriiff,  there  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Hunter  at  that  time;  there  were  several 
^en  in  there.  • 

Q.  Well,  after  you  got  your  papers,  or  while  you  were  getting  your 
lepers,  who  did  the  business,  the  Judge  or  the  clerk? 

A.    The  clerk  did  it. 
I    Q.    Did  the  Judge  do  anything  about  it  that  you  remember  of? 
I    A.    Not  what  I  know  of. 

'    Q.    Did  you  have  any  trouble  there  with  the  Judge  at  that  time? 
I    A.    Well,  the  Judge  slapped  my  face. 
i    Q.    What  did  the  Judge  do  for  that  ? 

A.    I  could  not  tell.  • 

Q.  Was  the  Judge  standing  up  or  sitting  down  when  he  slapped 
your  face  ? 

A.    He  was  standing  up. 

Q.    Close  up  to  you,  was  he  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  he  strike  you  pretty  hard  ? 

A.    Well,  it  smarted  pretty  well  for  a  while. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  Well,  I  took  hold  of  him  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  slap 
me  any  more. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  ?    A.     He  said  he  wouldn't. 

Q.    Did  you  take  hold  of  him  pretty  solid  and  severely  ? 

A.    Well,  I  took  a  pretty  good  hold  on  him. 

Q.    Where  did  you  take  hold  of  him  ? 

A.    Up  towards  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

Q.    Did  you  push  him  back?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  asked  him  was  he  going  to  slap  me  any  more  and  he  said 
lae  wouldn,t;  and  he  said  he  thought  we  had  better  quit  that  fool- 
ing- 

Q.    That  is  all  you  told  him,  was  it? 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  think  it  was  fooling  when  he  slapped  your  face  ? 

A.    Well,  I  thought  it  was  pretty  rough  fooling. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  call  for  any  fooling,  was  there,  between  the 
court  and  you;  you  hadn't  been  joking  with  him,  had  you? 

A.    I  wasn't  talking  to  him  at  that  time  at  all. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  his  condition  at  that  time,  do  you  think  ? 

A.    Well,  about  the  same  as  it  had  been  right  along. 

Q.    Then,  after  that  what  occurcd,  anything  ? 

A.  Nothing  what  I  remember,  the  Judge  went  out  and  I  went  on 
about  my  business. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  the  Judge  went  ?    A.     I  do  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  say  that  he  went  up  to  the  court  room  with  you  ? 

A.    He  did. 
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Q.  How  large  was  that  court  room,  where  you  went  with  the  Judge? 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  room  to  which  you  went  with  the  Judge  was  m 
Wilcox's  drug-store  up  there, — into  a  place  about  three  feet  by  five  which 
had  been  partitioned  off? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Where  Mr.  Patterson  kept  his  books,  and  in  which  all  the  pack- 
ages of  the  Express  office  were  Kept? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     A  little  bit  of  a  cutfby  hole,  wasn't  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     There  was  quite  a  number  of  men  in  there,  wasn't  there? 

A.     There  was  some  in  there. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  Judge  Weymouth  being  in  there? 

A.     No;  I  don't  remember  him  being  there. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  Charles  Marsh  being  in  there? 

A.     I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  'act  that  there  was  quite  a  number  of  men  in  that  little 
hole  and  vou  had*  to  stand  right  on  each  other  to  get  a  place  ? 

A.  I  (fid  not  see  anybody  in  there  in  the  place  where  the  clerk  of  the 
court  was;  at  least  I  did  net  notice  anybody  in  there  except  the  clerk. 

Q.     Wasn't  you  all  in  there  ? 

A.     No,  we  were  in  front  of  this  little  place,  in  the  store. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  stand  right  by  the  hole  in  that  partition;  there  is 
a  hole  in  the  partition,  isn't  there  ? 

A.  He  stood  a  little  at  one  side  of  the  hole.  I  stood  back  of  the  hole 
a  little  ways. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  at  the  time  you  say  the  Judge  slapped  you  in 
the  face,  that  he  stood  light  close  to  yon  ? 

A.  He  did  not  stand  right  close  up  to  me  but  he  walked  up  toward' 
me  and  slapped  me. 

Q.     You  had  not  done  anything  to  him  at  all    A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     He  did  not  say  anything  to  vou  when  he  slapped  you? 

A.  Well,  he  was  talking  a  good  deal  right  along;  I  did  not  pay  any 
attention  at  all  to  what  he  said. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  was  talking  and  threw  his  hand  out  in  this 
way,  and  in  that  way  came  to  slap  you  in  your  face  ? 

A.     Well,  1  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  Judge  intended  to  slap  you  in 
the  face  ? 

A.  Well,  after  he  slapped  me,  he  told  me  he  could  knock  me  some 
distance.  After  he  slapped  my  face  he  made  a  fist  and  he  told  me  he 
could  knock  me  some  distance;  I  don't  recall  now  how  far  he  did  say. 

Q.  There  was  no  business  going  On  there  except  you  people  were  I 
swearing  out  your  naturalization  papers  ? 

A.     That  was  all. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  town  there  to  the  saloon  where  you  found  the ! 
Judge,  didn't"  he  tell  you  that  there  had  been  no  business  transacted  i 
that  day  and  that  court  had  adjourned?  ' 

A.     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.     He  did  not  say  anything  about  that  that  you  can  remember? 

A.     Not  what  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  the  time  you  took  hold  of  him  there  and 
said  "You  don't  want  to  slap  me,"  that  he  apologized  to  you  and  said, 
"I  did  not  intend  to  slap  you,  my  dear  sir;  I  apologise  to  you." 
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A.    Well,  he  might  have  took  it  in  that  way,  but — 

Q.    Wasn't  it  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Hold  on;  let  the  witness  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  The  word  he  said,  I  think,  was,  that  he  thought  we 
had  better  quit  that  fooling. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  told  you,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  hit  you.  If  I  had  intended  to  hit  you  I  could  have  knocked 
you  some  distance?" 

A.     Well,  he  did  not  use  any  of  that  kind  of  talk  at  all. 

Q.    You  are  positive  of  that,  are  you  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  he  did  not  apologize  to  you  and  did  not  make 
this  remark  in  apologizing  to  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  you  when  you  walked  off  up  with  the 
Judge? 

A.    Yes.    Charles  Marks  was  there. 

Q.    Anybody  else  ?    A.    I  guess  that  was  all. 

Q.    Mr.  Patterson  wasn't  there? 

A.  Do  you  mean  when  I  walked  up  with  the  Judge  to  where  the 
derk  was  ? 

Q.     I  mean  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Patterson,  in  that  cubby  hole  up  there  ? 

A.  There  was  nobody  but  myself  and  my  brother  when  I  got  the 
Judge  to  go  up. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  it  that  the  Judge  went  up  there  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  vou. 

Q.    Isnt  it  a  fact  that  it  was  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  very  late. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  was  considerably  later  than  the  train  got  in 
'  fliat  day  ? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  even  tell  what  time  the  train  came  in. 

Q.    Can't  you  tell  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  ?    A.     I  could  not. 

Q.    You  can't  tell  what  month  it  was,  nor  what  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.    It  was  in  the  month  of  May. 

Q.    Now,  what  day  was  it  in  the  month  of  May  ;  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  said  you  had  your  discharge  as  a  soldier  down 
there,  the  Judge  said  it  would  do  for  first  papers,  did  he  not  ?  Did  I 
understand  you  right  ? 

A.  Well,  whether  he  said  it  or  not  I  could  not  tell,  but  the  way  I 
understood  it.  I  thought  he  thought  that  would  do. 

Q.  This  place  you  met  him  and  where  that  conversation  was,  was  in 
the  bar-room  at  the  Merchants  Hotel,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    There  was  a  couple  of  billiard  tables  there,  wasn't  there  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    Wasn't  he  playing  billiards  with  Mr.  Marsh  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  saw  him  with  a  cue  in  his  hand,  but  he  was  not  playine 
when  I  came  in. 

Q.    How  many  drinks  did  you  have  that  day  yourself? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  had  but  one  before  that. 

Q.    How  long  had  you  been  in  Marshall  that  day  before  that? 

A.    I  had  not  been  in  more  than  half  an  hour  I  don't  think. 

Q.    Didn't  you  tell  Judge  Cox,  when  you  came  down  there  to  the  bar 
room  that  you  had  been  waiting  for  him  there  since  morning  ? 
82 
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A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  that  saloon  in  which  you  spent  that  quarter? 

A.  That  was  at  Mahoney's. 

Q.  What  did  you  drink  while  you  was  there? 

A.  I  drank  brandy. 

Q.  The  drink  you  had  had  before  was  brandy  too  wasn't  it? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  had  had  any  before  that  day. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  had  one  before  ? 

A.  Oh,  that  was  the  first  one  I  had  had  that  day. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Had  you  come  from  home  that  morning,  to  Marshall  ? 

A.     I  had. 

Q.     How  did  you  come,  with  a  team,  or  how? 

A.     I  came  with  a  team. 

Q.     How  far?    A.     Seven  miles. 

Q.     What  time  did  you  leave  home  ? 

A.  Well,  I  left  home  in  pretty  good  season;  I  think  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  there  you  found  the  Judge  after  you  had  he&k 
there  about  half  an  hour  or  so  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Now,  where  this  occurrence  took  place  there  were  other  persons  in 
the  room,  were  there  not,  but  you  don't  know  who  they  were  ? 

A.     There  was  a  good  many  in  there  but  I  didn't  know  any  of  theoL 

Q.    At  the  time  he  struck  you  in  the  face  was  Charles  Marks  there? 

A.    He  was. 

C.   M.   WILCOX, 

.  worn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.     Marshall,  Lyon  county. 

Q.     What  is  vour  businsss.     A.     Drug  business. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Judge  Cox?        A.     I  do. 

Q.  W^ere  you  present  at  a  term  of  court, — at  a  proceeding  in  court 
when  the  last  witness  was  on  the  stand,  William  Marx,  was  present 
and  received  his  naturalization  papers  ? 

A.     1  was. 

Q.     You  may  state  if  you  saw  the  judge  there  at  that  time? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Was  that  court  held  in  your  store.        A.     It  was. 

Q.  You  had  no  court  house  at  Marshall  at  that  time,— no  regnltt 
courthouse  had  you? 

A.     No,  sir;  we  had  not. 

Q,    This  was  last  May  was  it  ?    A.    It  was. 

Q.  Well,  vou  may  state  what  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  was  at  thil 
time  as  to  sofcriety  ? 

A.     The  Judge  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  altercation  between  the  Judge  and  this  last  wit- 
ness that  was  on  the  stand  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    You  may  state  to  the  Senate  what  you  saw? 
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A.  Mr.  Marx  was  waiting  for  his  papers  to  be  made  out  and  the 
Judge  was  talking  to  him  in  a  cranky  sort  of  a  way  and  using  language 
ftat  there  was  no  sen$e  in.  Mr.  Marx  was  paying  no  attention,  and  to 
make  what  hie  said  more  emphatic,  or  something  of  that  kind,  the  Judge 
threw  his  arm  back  and  slapped  him  vigorously,  a  sharp  slap  on  the 
cheek,  so  that  it  sounded  across  the  store. 

Q.    What  next  took  place  ? 

A.  Mr.  Marx  took  hold  of  the  Judge;  one  hand  about  his  throat 
and  the  other  on  his  shoulder  and  pushed  him  about  eight  feet  back  in 
the  store,  up  in  the  corner  by  the  partition  and  the  stove. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  said  or  done  then  that  you  recollect? 

A.  Mr.  Marx  said  if  he  was  a  Dutchman  he  couldn't  slap  him,  or 
words  to  that  eflfect,  The  Judge  crawled  out  of  the  placo  and  didn't 
Beem  to  know  what  happened.     He  made  no  apology. 

Q.     Anything  further  ? 

A.  Mr.  Marx  seemed  inclined  to  resent  the  slapping  and  the  clerk  of 
the  court  by  motions  and  a  few  low  words  persuaded  him  not  to  do 
toy  thing  about  it.     I  guess  that  is  about  all. 

Q.    Had  you  seen  the  Judge  that  daj^  before  that?    A.     I  had  not. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  when  he  came  into  the  court  room  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.     He  was  intoxicated  at  that  time,  was  he  ?    A.     He  was. 

Examined  by  Mr^  Arctandeb. 

Q.    Do  you  state  that  they  held  court  there  in  that  store  of  yours  ? 

A.  Well,  so  much  court  as  was  necessary  to  give  the  person  his  nat- 
uralization papers. 

Q.  Well;  do  you  know  what  is  necessary  in  holding  court,  to  give  a 
person  his  naturalization  papers  ? 

A.  I  think  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  the  Judge  did  at  that  time, 
and  that  is  very  little. 

Q.  WeU,  that  is  not  answering  the  question.  You  know  nothing 
about  what  is  required  to  give  naturalization  papers,  do  yo" ' .  come  right 
down  to  it  ?    A.     I  don't  know  that  I  do  know  the  rulee, 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  court  called,  no  minutes 
read,  no  witnesses  examined,  no  case  tried,  and  no  attornrys  there  to 
attend  to  any  business,  was  there? 

A.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was  there,  and  this  Marx  and  his  brother 
as  witness.  The  clerk  did  all  the  business,  filled  out  the  forms  and 
asked  all  the  questions,  and  the  Judge  stood  silently  by.  The  Judge 
was  standing  by  there  so  as  to  be  present. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  describe  the  position  that  they  severally  occupied 
at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  can. 

Q.    Well,  describe  it  then  ? 

A.  The  clerk  stood  behind  the  partition  in  the  room  used  as  his 
oflSce. 

Q.    You  mean  the  cubby  hole  that  is  partitioned  off? 

A.  If  you  so  wish  to  term  it.  It  is  a  room  about  11x16.  In  one 
comer  of  that  office  is  a  sort  of  opening  with  a  table,  or  not  exactly 
table,  but  a  place  where  persons  can  write,  a  place  about  three  by  four  I 
guess.  In  front  of  that  about  six  feet  there  is  a  counter,  near  the  end  of 
the  counter  Charles  Marks,  the  brother  of  the  one  who  was  getting  his 
naturalization  papers,  stood.  About  two  feet  from  Charles  Marks  William 
Mark|i  stood  and  the  Judge  was  talking  to  him,  giving  him  some  sort  of 
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a  war  reminiscence,  I  think,  I  got  no  sense  from  it,  and  he  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  and  WiUiam  Marks  stood  there  paying  no  at- 
tention to  what  he  was  saying  at  all  that  I  could  see.  The  Judge  w» 
talking  in  a  sort  of  a  wild  manner.  The  clerk  was  standing  back  of  the 
partition.  The  two  Marks'  were  standing  near  by  the  hole  and  were 
sworn  or  examined  at  that  time  when  the  clerk  asked  them  questions. 

Q.     I  suppose  that  you  mean  that  he  administered  the  oath  to  them? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  thint  he  did. 

Q.    That  is  what  you  mean  by  asking  questions  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  at  that  time,  when  the  slapping  took  place,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  proving  upon  their  lands  before  the  clerk,  or  getting  their 
naturlization  papers  ? 

A.  They  were  getting  their  naturlization  papers  I  believe.  I  don^ 
think  they  were  proving  uy  on  their  land,  still  they  may  have  been  at 
the  same  time. 

Q.  How  far  from  that  hole  was  Marks  standing  when  the  Judge  slap* 
ped  him? 

A.     About  eight  feet.     Eight  or  nine  feet. 

Q.    Was  Charlie  Patterson  swearing  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Charlie  Patterson  was  writing  at  that  time. 

Q.     Inside  the  partition  ? 

A.     Inside  the  partition. 

Q.    Was  he  standing  at  the  table  or  standing  up  at  the  desk. 

A.     He  was  standing  up  at  the  desk. 

Q.  •  And  could  see  what  went  on  there. 

A.  He  could,  or  part  of  the  time.  I  don't  know  as  he  could  see  the 
Judge  when  he  pushed  up  in  the  comer.  He  could  see  most  all  tiiai 
was  going  on,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  near  where  the  Judge  was  when  Marks 
pushed  him  up  in  the  comer. 

A.    There  wasn't  any  one  only  the  brother,  Charles  Marks. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  in  the  room  there  besides  those  men  and 
you? 

A.  The  clerk,  the  Judge  and  the  two  Marks';  myself  and  Mr.  Hun- 
ter and  one  other  party.     I  don't  recollect  who  it  was. 

Q.     Was  it  Judge  Weymouth  ?    A.     It  was  not. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Charles  Marsh  ?     A.     I  do. 

Q.     From  Lake  Benton.     I  do. 

Q.     Was  it  him  ?     A.     It  was  not. 

Q.    You  are  positive  that  Judge  Weymouth  was  not  there? 

A.  I  am  morally  certain  that  he  was  not  there;  I  am  positive  he  was 
not  there. 

Q.     Are  you  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Patterson,  the  clerk? 

A.     I  am  not. 

Q.     Are  you  related  to  him  in  any  way?    A.    I  am  not. 

Q.  Your  store  was  occupied  at  the  time,  was  it  not,  by  you?  You 
kept  a  drug-store  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  there  were  shelves  and  counters,  (fee,  there  ? 

A.     There  was. 

Q.     And  show-cases  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  this  partition,  back  where  Mr.  Patterson  kept  himsdf,  all 
the  matters  of  the  Express  office  were  kept,  were  they  not  Y 
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I    A.    Yes,  sir. 

I    Q.    Have  you  tulked  with  any  one  about  this  matter  before  you  came 

|A)wn  here? 

I    A.    The  subject  has  been  brought  up  very  many  times. 

i .  Q.    I  mean  about  this  particular  time  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Patterson  soon  after  he 
ieame  back  from  St.  Paul,  after  he  had  been  before. the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, and  that  you  told  him  you  was  not  present  at  that  occasion  and 
didnt  remember  anything  about  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  most  emphatically. 

Q.  You  will  swear  then  that  you  have  remembered  this  and  known 
Ais  all  the  time, — ^that  you  was  there  on  that  occasion  and  episode  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  there  at  the  timo  when  this  thing  went  on  ? 

A.    Watching  tnem. 

Q.  Were  you  not  attending  to  your  own  business  ?  Did  you  not  have 
business  to  attend  to  ? 

A.  I  had  nothing  at  that  time  to  do;  I  was  watching  very  paiticu- 
larly. 

CHARLES    MABKS, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

I    Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?    A.    Town  of  Clifton,  Lyon  county. 

I    Q.  In  Minnesota?    Yes,  sir. 

I    Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth  district? 

i    A.  Yes,  sir. 

i    Q,  Did  you  see  him  in  Marshall  in  the  month  ^f  May  last,  at  the 

!  time  you  received  your  naturalization  papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  the  first  time  that  day  ? 

A.  In  Mahony's  saloon. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

A  He  was  coming  in  with  my  brother. 

Q.  You  was  in  the  saloon?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  he  came  in  with  your  brother  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  brother's  name.     A.    William. 

Q.  The  man  who  was  on  the  stand  a  minute  or  two  ago  ?    A.     Yes. 

;    Q.  Your  business  there  that  day  was  to  obtain  your  naturalization 
papers? 

'    L  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  court  room  with  the  Judge  ?    A.     Yes. 

I    Q.  Where  did  they  hold  the  court  ? 

A.  In  Charley  Wilcox's  store. 

Q.  In  the  store  of  the  last  witness  here  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge;  was  he  sober  or  intoxicated 
at  that  time  ? 

I    A.  Well,  I  think  he  had  a  Itttle  whisky  in  him. 

Q.  Did  he  have  much  or  a  little,  in  your  judgment? 

A.  Well,  I  guess  it  was  auite  a  lot. 

I    Q.  Was  he  what  you  call  intoxicated  or  sober  ? 

A.  Well,  I  caU  it  drunk. 
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Q.  Did  you  notice  any  altercation  or  trouble  he  had  with  your 
brother  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now  state  to  these  gentlemen  what  he  did  and  what  was  said? 

A.  My  brother  told  him,  said  he,  "  You  keep  your  hands  back  o| 
me;  if  you  don't  I  shall  knock  you  over."  And  at  that  time  my  backj 
was  kind  o'  turned  to  him.  I  was  talking  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  aodj 
as  soon  as  this  word- was  said  I  turned  around,  and  my  brother  bad  him: 
by  the  coat  pushing  him  back. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  the  blow?     A.     I  didn't. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  it  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  it  and  didn't  see  it.  You  was  talkiog  with  the; 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  you  turned  around  when  you  heard  your  brother! 
use  those  words? 

A.     We  was  only  two  or  three  feet  apart. 

Q.     How  did  you  say  he  had  him  ? 

A.     By  the  coat  collar. 

Q.     What  did  the  Judge  say  ?     A.     He  said  we  better  quit  this. 

Q.    What  else  did  he  do  or  sav  ? 

A.  I  stepped  up  and  told  my  brother  to  quit  that;  he  might  get  vjk-i 
to  some  trouble  about  it. 

Q.    That  was  all  you  said  ?    A.     That  was  all  I  said. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  that  time;  were  you  proving  up  on  your 
land,  or  getting  your  citizen  papers  ? 

A.    Getting  my  citizen  papers. 

Q.     Did  you  prove  up  at  tne  same  time  ?    A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.     While  you  were  m  there  that  day  ? 

A.     No,  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  prove  up  on  your  land  the  same  day  you  were  in  there, 
or  after  you  got  your  citizen  papers  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  prove  up  that  day. 

Q.  Now  you  said  you  went  to  the  court  room;  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  a  court  room.     It  was  in  the  store  ? 

A.     It  was  in  Charley  Wilcox's  store. 

Q.  There  was  no  court  going  on  there,  was  there;  no  court  caUed  and 
opened,  etc.? 

A.  Not  any  more  than  what  business  the  Judge  had  there  to  at- 
tend to. 

Q.  Well,  all  the  business  he  had  to  attend  to  was  to  stand  by  youi 
and  to  see  that  you  got  your  naturalization  papers,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     I  suppose  so. 

Q.     There  was  no  business  transacted  before  him  there,  was  there  ? 
.  A.     Only  a  little  trouble  he  had  betwixt  him  and  my  brother. 

Q.     That  was  not  business  transacted  before  him,  I  suppose  ? 

A.     I  thought  it  was  pretty  rough  business. 

Q.  Were  there  any  attorneys  there  arguing  any  cases,  or  anythiDg; 
done  except  simply  the  naturalization  papers  you  got  from  the  clerk? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of. 
.  Q.     When  court  is  held  there  in  Marshall,  have  you  been  present  al 
any  time? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  don't  hold  court  in  dxug  stores  nor  any  such  cubby-holee 
afi  that  was  up  there  do  they  ? 
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A.    They  hire  a  hall  somewhere  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  other  reason  for  saying  that  they  held  court  in 
Wilcox's  store  than  the  fact  that  he  was  standing  there  while  you  were 
petting  your  citizen's  4)apers,  have  you?  You  didn't  see  him  perform 
iny  judicial  duties  ? 

A.     Well,  people  said  he  wasn't  fit  for  duty. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  care  what  people  said,  that  is  not  proper  testimony 
and  that  is  not  answering  my  question.  I  ask  yon  if  you  saw  him  per- 
form any  duties  there  at  that  particular  time — any  official  duties  ?  . 

A.     Only  he  signed  his  name  to  my  papers. 

Q.     He  didnt  sign  his  name  to  your  papers  did  he  ? 

A.     X  es. 

Q.    That  was  Mr.  Patterson  that  did  that  wasn't  it? 

A  Charlie  Patterson  wrote  the  paper  and  told  him  to  sign  it,  or 
handed  it  over  to  him  to  sign. 

Q.    Aren't  you  mistake,  about  the  Judge  signing  your  paper  ? 

A..    No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  that  the  clerk  handed  the  paper  to?  You 
tmderstand  my  question  don't  you  ? 

A.    I  don't,  exactly. 
'    Q.    Will  you  swear  that  the  Judge  signed  any  paper  at  all  there  at 
that  time  ? 

A.    I  couldn't. 

Q.    And  you  saw  him  do  no  other  official  business  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    They  called  that  a  court  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object, 

Q.  By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Yon  understood  it  to  be  a  court  did  you 
not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  called  a  court,  was  it  not? 

A.    That  is  what  it  was  called. 

Q.    You  understood  it  to  be  a  court? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  question;  it  is  certainly  incom- 
petent what  it  was  called. 

Q-    The  clerk  of  the  court  was  present,  was  he  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  I  ask  the  witness  if  he  understood  that  to  be  a  court  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial,  irrelevant  and  in- 
competent. 

The  Preside;nt.     I  shall  sustain  the  objection,  if  it  is  left  to  me. 

w.  Q.  hunter 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 
Mr.  Arctander. 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    I  reside  at  Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota. 
Q.    What  is  your  business  ?  . 

A.    I  have  been  acting  as  deputy  sheriff. 
Q.    Who  is  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ? 
A.    John  A.  Hunter,  a  brother  of  mine. 

Q.    Were  you  acting  as  deputy  sheriff  in  May  last?    A.     I  was. 
Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  case,  Judge  Cox? 
A.    I  do. 
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Q.  Were  you  at  Marshall  in  May  last,  at  the  time  there  was  a  special 
term  of  court,  at  which  William  Marx  and  Charles  Marks  received  theii 
naturalization  papers? 

A.     I  was.  ^ 

Q.    Where  was  that  court  held  ? 

A.     It  was  held  in  C.  M.  Wilcox's  drug  store.  ! 

Q.    Tliat  was  called  a  special  term  of  court,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that.  . 

Q.     It  was  a  special  term  of  court,  was  it,  as  you  understood  it  ? 

A.    As  I  understand  it. 

Q.    Were  you  present  all  the  time  ?    A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Were  you  present  when  court  opened  ?    A.     I  was  not. 

Q"    About  what  time  of  the  day  dia  you  get  there  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  positively  as  to  the  time  of  day;  I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  about  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  William  Marx  was  in  the  court 
room  ? 

A.     I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  altercation  between  him  and  Jndge  Cox  ;  and  U^ 
so,  what  did  you  see;  state  fully  ? 

A.    As  I  came  into  the  door,  I  saw  Jud^e  Cox's  hand  up  in  this  wa; 
(witness  indicates)  and  I  saw  from  what  I  heard  that  there  was  going 
be  a  disturbance,  and  I  didn't  wish  to  see  it.     I  turned  my  back, 
down  in  a  chair,  and  looked  out  of  the  window.    I  heard  William 
tell  him  to  keep  his  hands  out  of  his  face.    Said  William  Marx, 
don't  care  if  I  be  a  Dutchman,  I  am  just  as  good  as  you  are,  if  you 
a  judge."    That  is  all  I  saw  or  heard. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  that  time,  as  to  sobriei 

A.     I  considered  the  Judge  was  drunk  at  the  time   I    went  into 
store  and   I  was  more   fufiy   convinced  after  I  had  seen  him  on 
street. 

Q,    You  saw  him  afterwards,  did  you  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.     How  long  afterwards 

A.     I  should  judge  it  was  inside  of  an  hour. 

Q.     Did  you  see  nim  in  any  saloon 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Whereabouts  did  you  see  him 

A.     I  think  it  was  on  the  street  near  J.  P.  Watson's  hardware  store 
Eph.  Mahoney 's  saloon.     It  was  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.    You  have  seen  the  Judge  when  he  has  been  sober. 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     And  you  can  distinguish  between  when  the  Judge  is  sober 
when  he  is  drunk. 
A.    I  think  I  can. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Were    you  there  during  the  following  June  general   term 

court? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  object  to  that  with  this  witness,  as  not 
examination.    We  simply  called  him  as  to  this  one  charge. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  will  be  sustained. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  who  the  Judge  was  with  at  this  time  you  sai 
him  on  the  street? 

A.    I  do  not  know  who  he  was  with. 
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IQ.    Was  he  alone  ? 

i4.    I  don't  think  he  was;  I  think  there  were  other  people  around 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  Judge  Wey- 

bath,  and    Charles  Marsh  from   Lake  Benton  were  in  the  store  at  the 

be? 

iL    Charles  Marks  was  there,  but  I  did  not  see  Judge  Weymoth. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn,  (to  the  witness.)    He  says  Charles   Marsh,  of 

like  Benton. 

A.    I  did  not  see  either  of  the  parties. 

Q.    You  didn't  see  either  of  them  as  you  remember. 

lA.    No,  sir. 

k).    You  wouldn't  swear  that  they  were  not  there  in  the  store  ? 

\L'    I  will  not  swear  positively  thEit  they  not  there. 

CHARLES  PATTERSON 

Was  called  and  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

r.  Manager  Dunn.    All  this  testimony  is  on  article  10. 
Abctander.    We  object,  under  the  rule,  to  hearing  any   more 
see  on  that  article.    There  have  been  already  five  witnesses  exam- 
on  this  charge. 
President  pro  tern.    The  rule  was  that  the  testimony  should  be 
'  to  five  witnesses  unless  otherwise  ordered.     It  is  for  the  court 
line  whether  this  witness  shall  be  heard  or  not.     What  is  the 
ire  of  the  Senate  ? 

r.  Manager  Hicks.     Mr.  President,  one  word.     We  desire  simply  to 

B  by  this  witness,  in  connection  with  the  court  records,  that  at  the 

and  place  of  the  occurrences  which  have  been  recited  by  the  five 

lesses  just  preceding,  that  there  was  a  special  term  of  court  held  at 

county  at  that  time,  and  that  is  all. 

[r.  Brisbin.     Oh,  weU,  we  make  no  objection. 

President  pro  tern.     Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  withdraw 
objection  ? 

itor  Powers.     I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  this  witness  be  heard. 
r.  Arctander.     I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  object  to  this  be- 
we  desire  to  preserve  our  rights.     If  the  managers  say  that  we 
have  the  privilege  of  calling  the  same  number  of  witnesses  on  our 
we  shall-not  object  to  this  witness. 

•.  Manager  Dunn.     I  would  like  to  say  one  word  upon  this  point. 
jl  understand  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate,  we  are  limited  to  five 
lessas  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  unnecessary  expense.     Now  I  do 
understand  that  rule  to  be  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  Senate"'will 
hear  testimony  if  we  have  five  witnesses  or  ten  witnesses  here  *who 
re  evidence  which  may  be  pertinent  to  any  charge,  if  they  are  wit- 
to  other  charges.     I  don't  understand  the  rule  to  be  that  we  can 
ask  them  relative  to  any  other  charge,  upon  which  five  witnesses 
B  already  been  examined.    That  is  my  understanding  of  the  rule, 
[r.  Arctander.    With  that  understanding  of  the  rule,  I  will  with- 
er my  objection. 

"r.  Manager  Dunn.    This  witness  is  a  witness  to  this  charge,  and  to 
other  charges.    Mr.  Hunter  also  is  a  witness  to  other  charges. 
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We  have  produced  them  here,  and  their  testimony  will  doi^^^tftil  ill 
four  or  five  different  charges.  1 

Mr.  Arctander.    The  objection  is  withdrawn.  .  J 

The  President  pro  iem.    It  is  unnecessary,  then,  to  put  the  qoestill 

Senator  Hinds.  I  raise  the  objection  to  the  esjaminalAoii  of  aay  airtj 
than  five  witnesses  under  the  rule.  | 

Senator  Macdonald.  The  object  of  the  rule  was  not  4loly  t©  aave  M 
pense  but  to  save  time.  If  we  propose  to  go  on  and  examine  six  m 
nesses  under  this  charge,  the  respondent  will  come  in  and  claim  tlieaH 
right,  and  then  time  will  be  extendied  ind'efinitely.  ■J{ 

Senator  Hinds.     I  give  notice  of  debate.    Under  the  rule  debale 
be  had  in  secret  session.  I  desire  to  discuss  this  question.     That  is 
I  give  notice  of  debate. 

Senator  Powers.     I  would  like  to  ask  if  notiee  of  debase  will 
sarily  apply  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  in  that  way  hold  back  a 
ness  here  under  expense  for  twenty-four  hours.     The  rule  we  have 
vides  that  only  five  witnesses  shall  be  examined  upon  any  one 
unless  by  permission  of  the  court.     Now  here  is  a  man  on  the 
ready  to  give  evidence, — a  man  who  is  subpoenaed  and  held  here,  to 
evidence  upon  other  matters,  and  in  less  time  than  we  have  takett  ia^ 
eussing  it  already  he  could  probaWy  have  put  in  the  teetimoDy 
sary.     It  seems  to  me  that  clause  in  the  rule  was  put  there  for  the 
pose  of  giving  flexibility  to  it  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
that  could  not  be  changed,  or  that,  if  brotight  up  during  the 
of  the  trial  that  notice  of  debate  would  throw  the  thing  over  ta^ 
the  witness  here  on  expense.     It  seems  to  me  that  wcrald  be  a 
strained  interpretation  of  this  rule.     Now,  I  confess,  for  oae,  that  I 
have  all  the  light  I  can  get  on  this  subjiect. 

Senator  Hinds.     Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  «rf  order.     TUs 
cussion  is  out  of  order.     I  call  the  attention  of  Senator  Poweis  to 
26:  "All  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by   ^yeaa' 
'nays'  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  without  debate,  except  w] 
the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliberation." 

Senator  Campbell.     In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call  the 
tion  of  the  President  to  the  fact  that  we  have  practically  done  away 
secret  sessions.     We,  in  fact,  haven't  any  such  thing.    The  pi 
are  all  published  and  all  made  public,  and  the  necessity   for  aeoret 
sions  has  been  done  away  with. 

Senator  Hinds.     I  move  that  this  court  be  by  itself  when  it  is  del 
ating  on  any  subject.     If  they  can  take  a  vote  without  deliberation, 
it  does  not  require  the  closing  of  the  doors;  but  if  there  is  to  be  delil 
tion  it  is  to  be  had  with  closed  doors,  and  that  is  the  usual  practice  i 
courts  of  impeachment. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Do  you  consider  that  clause  in  the  t\ 
"  unless  otherwise  ordered," — would  cut  off   the  giving  of   notioei 
debate. 

Senator  Hinds.  The  court  can  otherwise  order  without  debate. 
any  member  of  the  court  desires  deliberaton  it  neoeasarily  reqi 
closed  doors. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Well,  I  refer  to  the  motion  of  Seaator 
ers,  whether  or  not  that  clause  in  the  rule, — "  unless  otherwiae  ordei 
would  affect  the  question  of  notice  of  debate. 

Senator  Hinds.  If  any  Senator  desires  deliberation  upon  eittmi 
them  it  must  be  had  with  closed  doors.     Now  the  Senator  ^^^tf^^^  !: 
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»^  consider  that  motion  and  was  proceeding  to  argue  upon  it  I 
to  oonsider  and  discuss  it.  I  think  there  should  be  deliberation 
it  and  whatever  action  the  Senator  takes  upon  that  proposition  it 
lid  be  with  deliberation,  because  it  will  guide  in  the  future.  It  may 
ict  or  enlarge  the  privileges  of  both  sides. 

Ltor  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Scott,  if  he 
tks  that  every  time  the  question  comes  up  of  allowing  six  witnesses 
e  sworn,  we  have  to  go  into  secret  session,  or  if  he  will  point  out 
thing  in  our  rules  that  compels  us,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
^stances,  to  go  into  secret  session. 

^nator   Hinds.     If  there  is  to  be  debate  it  can  be  had  only  with 

doors  under  the  rules.     Now,  whether  the  question  will  arise  in 

[ifuture  or  not,  will  depend  on  altogether  how  it  is  decided  this  time. 

^ou  allowan  unlimited  number  of  witness  as  to  each  article,  there 

ibly  will  be    no  objection  in  the  future  for  each  side  to  have  as 

\y  witnesses  as  they  see  fit  to  call.     Now,   I  sav   when  we  start  out 

iting  from  that  rule,  it  should  be  done  with  deliberation,  in  order  to 

guide  for  the  future. 

[r.  Manager  Hicks.    Mr.  President,  may  I  call  the  attention  of  the 

itor  from  Scott,  to  the  fact  that  all  we  desire  of  this  witness,  in  the 

I,  is  simply  to  identify  the  records  of  the  court  and  then  read  them 

Ividence. 

itor  Hinds.     If  there  is  no  other  point  I  will  waive  my  objection 
some  othw  senator  desires  to  be  heard, 
^nator  Macdonald.     I  object,  Mr.  President. 

iiiator  PowEBS.     Mr.  President,  I  insist  that  we  have  a  decision  of 
eourt  here  and  now. 

President  pro  tern,    I  would  hold  that  under  our  rule,  the  chair 
lot  decide  it    The  rule  says  "  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Sen- 
I  shall  decide  that  the  witness  cannot  be  allowed  to  testify,  unless 
'Senate  order  it. 
snator  Powers.    I  would  like  a  decision  of  the  court  as  to  whether 

clause  me^ns  that  we  have  to  have  a  secret  session   in  order  ^ 
leliberate.     I  have  been  deliberating  for  the  last  two  or  three  min- 
s,  and  I  presume  others  have,  and  I  am  just  as  well  prepared  now 
^ve  an  opinion  upon  that  as  I  shall  be  after  a  secret  session. 

itor  D.  Buck.     Mr.  President,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  in  re- 
to  this  matter. 

^nator  C.  F.  Buck.     Mr.  President,  will  you  please  read  the  rule  ? 
le  Clerk,   (reading)    "  Rule  twenty -six.    All    orders  and  decisions 
II  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the 
1,  and  without  debate,  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for  deliber- 


m. 


iter  D.  Buck.     For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  of  the 
liasability  of  this  evidence,  I  move  that  the  rule  be  suspended. 
mator  Macdonald.     Is  that  the  only  question  involved  ? 
inator  D.  Buck.    It  is  the  only  question.     I  move  U>  suspend  the 

^nator  C.  F.  Buck.    That  is  not  the  rule  I  desired  to  hear.     It  was  the 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  witnesses. 

le  President  pro  tern.  The  rule  is  that  the  number  of  witnesses  shall 
[mtricted  to  five,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court, 
^oator  C.  F.  Buck.     Now,  all  it  requires  in  my  judgment,  to  allow 
totefitify,  ia  to  have  the  rule  suspended. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  That  was  the  motion  of  Senator  Powers 
notice  of  debate  was  given  by  Senator  Hinds.  The  question  will  be 
upon  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  roll  will  be  called. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  suggest  that  it  does  not  require  a  suspenfikm 
the  rules. 

Senator  Hinds.     Rule  26  has  no  such  condition  to  it.     It  is  an  a1 
lute  rule. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  are  discussing  two  different  rules;  one 
one  time;  and  one  at  another.    This  rule  is  an  absolute  rule. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  is  fair  that  the  Senators  should  have 
further  information  from  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  State.     Here 
have  a  witness  that  we  have  taken  especial  pains  to  call,  not  only-1 
cause  he  can  testify  to  this  charge  upon  this  minor  point,  bat  that 
can  also  testify  to  half  a  dozen  others,  or  several  others.    We  have  ta" 

?ains  to  call  that  class  of  witnesses  in  order  to  save  expense  to  the  Si 
t  is  only  a  minor  point  upon  this  charge;  but  he  is  an  important 
ness  upon  other  charges,  and  has  been  subpoenaed  for  that  reason. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  on  the  suspension  of  the 
When  the  name  of  Senator  McDonald  was  called,  he  arose  and  ad< 
the  chair  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  I  vote  "  no"  on  this  question,  because  I  am  opposed 
increasing  the  number  of  witnesses  on  these  articles  under  the  role; 
I  think  it  is  establishing  an  improper  precedent. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Miller  was  called  he  arose  and  ad< 
the  chair  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  "  aye"  on  this  question;  because  it  has 
claimed  that  the  respondent  will  be  restricted  and  an  insufficient  op] 
tunity  given  him  to  bring  in  his  testimony.    I  want  to  give  him  all 
chance  he  asks  for  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  to  establish  a  pi 
dent,  and,  therefore,  I  vote  "aye." 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Powers  was  called,  he  arose  and  ad< 
the  chair  as  follows  : 

I  vote  to  suspend  the  rule;  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,  but  at  pi 
I  vote  that  way. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  22,  and  nays  10,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  vote  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  C.   F.,   Buck  D.,  Clean 
Crooks,   Hinds,   Howard,  Johnson,   R.   B.,  Langdon,  Miller,  Moi 
Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Shaller,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  WiDdns 
Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Jol 
son  F.  I.,  Macdonald,  McLaughlin,  Mealey  and  Simmons. 

Senator  Gilfillan,  C.  D.     Mr.  President,  I  think  in  order  to  snspeiu 
the  rules  it  requires  28  ayes. 

The  President  pro  tern.     Does  it  require  two-thirds  of  the  who! 
Senate  or  two-thirds  of  those  voting  ? 

Senator  Campbell.     It  has  always  been  held  two-thirds  of  the  enl 
Senate.  : 

Senator  D.  Buck.     The  will  of  the  Senate  is  that  it  requires  two-thi 
of  the  Senate,  and  we  have  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Crooks.     Except  on  special  occasions.    This  is  a  special 
casion. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  is  IqbL 
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Senator  Powers.  I  renew  my  motion,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  Rule  26.  I  think  if  the  members  of  the  Senate  will  read  thode 
roles  they  will  find  that  it  does  not  require  closed  doors  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  this  question. 

Senator  Macdonald.  The  action  of  the  Senate  just  taken  disposes  of 
this  question.  ^ 

The  President  pro ^tem.     I  so  decide.    The  managers  can  go  on  and 

E  examine  the  witnesses  on  other  points  if  they  see  fit. 
Senator  Morrison.     I  would  like  to  enquire  if  there  have  been  forty- 
I  one  Senators  sworn  as  members  of  this  court. 

'      The  Clerk.    They  were  all  present  except  three  on  the  first  day,  and 
took  the  oath,  and  the  next  day  the  balance  came  in  and  took  the  oath. 
'      Senator  C.  D.  Gilpillan.     Mr.  President,  I  think  perhaps  there  is 
'  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Senators  in  regard  to  tne  effect  of 
'  ibis  vote. 

The  vote  was  directed  to  the  exclusion  of  this  ^vitneas.  upon  a  certain 
article.  The  managers  can  go  on  and  examine  him  upon  other  articles 
if  they  see  fit. 

Senator  Campbell.     Mr.  President,  I  move,  that  we  go  into  secret 
session. 
Senator  Hinds.    I  second  the  motion. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then  called  for,  and  the  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  21,  and  nays  11,  as  follows  : 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Castle,  Crooks, 
Hinds,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Langdon,  Macdonald^  McLaughlin, 
Mealey,  Miller,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Simmons,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 
These  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Clement,  GilfiUan  CD.,  Howard,  Johnsoh  P. 
I.,  Morrison,  Peterson,  Shaller,  Tiffany  and  Wheat. 
So  the  Senate  went  into  secret  session. 

proceedinos  in  secret  session. 

Senator  Mealey  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Senate  that  the  proceedings  in 
secret  session  upon  interlocutory  proceedings  be  not  published,  but  the 
result  shall  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Senator  Castle  offered  the  following  order  as  a  substitute  for  the  mo- 
tion of  Senator  Powers: 

Ordered,  that  the  objections  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  be 
sustained. 

Thfe  order  was  adopted. 

Senator  Buck  C.  F.  offered  the  following  amendment  to  rule  16  of  the 
court,  adopted  Nov.  28, 1881 : 

Amend  rule  16  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof,  the  following: 

And  that  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  without  debate. 

Which  amendment  was  adopted. 

Senator  Macdonald  offered  the  following  additional  rule,  which  was 
adopted: 

Rule  28.  The  rules  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Court  of  Im- 
peachment, shall  control  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

The  Senate  ac^oumed  till  2  o'clock  p.  b£. 


AFTERNOON  6BSS10V. 

The  Swuite  met  at  2  o^clock  p.  m.    Senator  Wilson  in  the  chfdr. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Is  there  any  business  for  the  court,  before 
proceeding  to  the  regular  business  ? 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  suppose  the  order  ought  to  be  read  for  -the 
information  of  counBel. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Yes,  the  order  of  the  Court,  as  to  the  wit- 
nees  last  on  the  stand,  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  there  is  no  business  now  I  desire,  on  behalf  of 
the  counsel  for  respondent,  to  make  an  application  to  this  court  for  an 
order  allowing  the  taking  of  the  written  deposition  of  R.  A.  Jones,  of 
Rochester,  in  this  case,  on  behalf  of  the  respondent.  I  desire  to  etate  to 
the  court  that  the  respondent  and  his  counsel,  believe  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him  to  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones,  as  he  is  a 
lawyer  of  high  standing  in  the  State,  and  a  man  who  is  entirely  impartial 
in  this  fight;  one  who  is  not  generally  practicing  in  that  district,  and 
one  who  has  no  ambition  to  satisfy  by  his  testimony,  or  any  interest 
whatever,  and  therefore,  presumably,  will  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
witnesses  that  the  Senate  could  get  before  it.  It  so  happens  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  present  in  court  and  tried  a  case  at  one  of  the  times  that  we 
are  here  charged  with  having  been  intoxicated, — I  think  theoneepeeified 
in  the  fourth  specification  for  the  seventeenth  article,  the  case  of  How- 
ard against  Manderfeldt,  tried  at  Now  Ulm.  Immediately  after  those 
oiharges  were  brought  up,  and  as  Booh  as  the  specification  was  filed  under 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  judiciary  committee,  the  respondent  in  thin 
case  went  to'  Rochester  to  see  Mr.  Jones,  and  found  that  he  was  absent  in 
Dakota  Territory,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  him  asking  him  about  his 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  received  from  him  a  letter  in  re- 
sponse to  that,  which,  although  it  is  not  evidence,  (for  if  it  was  we  could 
offer  it  without  reading  it,)  I  desire  to  read  now  so  that  tfaeSenate  oan 
understand  better  the  reason  for  our  application. 

He  writ^  as  follows  : 

f  *  As  to  being  tight,  I  was  obliged — " 

'Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  object  to  the  reading  of  that  letter;  it  unot 
in  evidence  and  cannot  be  read  here. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  claim  that  it  is,  and  Senators  will  know 
better  than  to  consider  it  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Then  you  ought  not  to  read  it,  for  it  will  go 
into  the  record. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  objection  being  made,  unless  ordered 
by  the  Senate,  it  will  not  be  read. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  appears  then  from  Mr.  Jones'  statement  that  he 
was  called  by  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  stated  to  him 
what  he  knew  about  the  matter,  that  he  had  noticed  no  signs  of  intojri- 
cation  in  court,  and  therefore  was  not  called  by  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  House.  He  was- there  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  which  has 
been  testified  to  by  Mr.  Webber,  and  also  by  Mr.  Lind,  more  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Webber.  Now  we  ascertained  two  days  ago  by  rumor,  tfiat 
Mr.  Jones  left  the  State.  That  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  of  th« 
&ct,  and  we  immediately  telegraphed  to  Rochester  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  was  so,  and  received  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Jones'  partner,  Mr, 
Gove,  that  it  was  a  fact;  that  he  had  gone  to  New  Mexico.  Immetfi- 
ately  upon  receiving  that  dispatch,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Gove  to  asoectein 
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tke  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Joaes^  and  at  what  time  he  wouM  return,  and 
in  answer  to  that,  we  have  received  the  following  letter  this  morning,  from 
Mr.  Grove,  his  partner.  This  has  no  reference  to  the  case,  so  I  suppose  you 
donot  object  to  my  reading  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  do  not  object  to  your  statement  of  its  contettts. 

The  President  pro  tern.    State  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  the  substance  of  the  letter.  That  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Gove  in  St;  Paul,  Mr.  Jones  had  gone  away  and  kft  word 
for  him  that  he  was  going  to  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  mentioned 
several  places  in  which  he  stated  he  expected  to  stop;  among  other 
places,  where  he  expected  to  be  on  February  sixth  is  the  place  of  Ysteta, 
Texas;  that  he  didn't  expect  to  return  until  after  Mareh  first,  and  that 
any  letter  directed  to  him  at  that  last  named  place  in  the  care  of  W.  N. 
VuBS,  M.  D.,  would  be  likely  to  reach  him. 

Now  we  know  no  person  in  Texas,  and  I  suppose  the  managers  ^noi, 
and  our  application  would  be,  (as  this  is  the  only  man  we  know,  having 
obtained  our  information  from  ,Mr.  Gove's  letter,)  for  an  order  of  this 
court  appointing  W.  N.  Vilas  referee  or  commissioner,  to  tidce,  and  re- 
port to  this  Senate,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones,  upon  interrogatories  and 
cross-interrogatories  to  be  transmitted  by.  him,  under  seal,  to  the  clerk  of 
this  court.  As  I  said  before,  we  expect  to  prove  by  Mr.  Jones  that  he 
was  Ihere  in  court  during  the  whole  of  that  time;  that  be  saw  Judge 
Cox  when  he  came  in  from  Sleepy  Eye;  that  he  saw  do  inddeataons  of 
intoxication  during  any  portion  of  that  trial,  and  that  thete  was  nothing 
siisfliMil  or  improper  going  on  during  the  trial,  more  partieularly  as  to 
what  is  testified  to  taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  coming  in  ot  me  jury. 

I  suppose,  probably,  that  it  would  be  proper  that  such  commission  of 
inquiry  should  be  issued  to  a  notary  public  who  was  authorixed  to  exam- 
ine parties  upon  oath  or  to  administer  oaths;  but  as  we  know  the  name 
of  no  notary  public  in  that  town,  we  submit  to  the  court  that  it  is  prop- 
er for  it,  and  this  court  has  power  to  authorize  and  apfKttnt  tbftt  man 
commissioner,  to  take  this  testimony,  of  course  subject  to  the  duty 
to  take  oath,  as  such  commissioner,  before  somebody  authorised 
to  administer  oaths  in  that  State  The  court  will  understand  that 
from  now  to  the  6th  of  February  there  is  hardly  time  to  write  down 
there  and  find  out  the  name  of  some  notary  public,  and  then  ap- 
I^y  to  this  court,  that  may  not  then  be  in  session.  There  will  hardly  be 
time  at  least  to  reach  there  again  before  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  away.  I 
don't  think  there  ought  to  be  any  objection  to  that  course.  Of  course 
we  all  know,  and  we  feel  it  more  than  anybody  else,  that  it  is  rather  in- 
convenient not  to  have  the  witnesses  present  in  court,  and  we  had  ex- 
pected no  such  thing.  If  we  had  expected  Mr.  Jones  to  go  away,  we 
should  have  obtained  a  subpoena  before  he  went,  but  as  I  said,  the  first 
islimation  we  had  was  after  he  was  gone. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  has  heard  the  application  of  the 
respondents  counsel. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     I  move  that  the  application  be  granted. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  to  grant  the  application  of  coun- 
sel. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  My  motion  is  not  to  sent  a  commissioner  but  a 
commission. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  application  was  not  to  send  a  commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  A  rctander.    The  application  was  to  have  this  Senate  appoint .  the 
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gentleman  named  in  Mr.  Jones'  letter  as  a  commissioner  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Jones,  after  he  has  been  sworn. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     He  is  not  to  go  to  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Abctander.     No,  sir. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  The  Senator  from  Scott  understood  it  differently; 
you  wish  it  upon  intem>gatories? 

Mr.  Abctander.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  And  the  interrogatories  are  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  counsel  on  both  sides. 

Senator  Hinds.     Where  does  the  commissioner  reside? 
.   Mr.  Arctander.    Ysleta,  Texas. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  motion  of  the  counsel  was  granted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  we  can  draw  up,  at  a  proper  time,  the 
commission,  when  the  interrogatories  are  agreed  upon  with  the  manageis. 

Senator  Hinds.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  managers  to 
draw  up  cross-interrogatories. 

The  Psesident  pro  tern.    Is  the  Senate  ready  to  go  on? 

M.   SULLIVAN, 

Was  re-called. 

Senator  Hinds.     Under  what  article  is  this  testimony  to  be  taken? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Under  article  fifteen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  stated  *that  you  were  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury,  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  grand  jury  took  some  action  with  reference  to 
the  Judges'  condition  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    State  what  that  action  was. 

A.    Mr.  Rogers  appeared  before  the  grand  jury — 

Mr.  Brisbin.     Wait  a  moment;  that  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Allis.  We  object  to  that.  It  is  incompetent  for  this  man  to 
state  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury.  There  must  be  some  record 
of  it. 

Mr-  Mapager  Dunn.  We  propose  to  show  by  this  witness  that  there 
was  action  taken  by  the  grand  jury,  and  that  there  was  no  record  of  it, 
so  far  as  the  records  of  the  court  is  concerned.  That  there  was  action 
taken  censuring  the  Judge  and  that  the  grand  jury  presented  their  find- 
ings to  the  Judge  and  proposed  to  follow  it  up  by  further  proof  not  by 
this  witness,  but  by  further  proof  that  that  finding  of  theirs,  or  censure 
or  resolution  or  the  result  of  their  actions  was  never  spread  upon  the  re- 
cords, but  was  pocketed  by  the  Judge.  We  propose  to  show  by  this 
witness  that  there  was  a  duplicate  of  that  finding  made  and  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  grand  jury,  and  that  this  witness  was  the  clerk  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  one  copy  was  given  to  the  Judge,  and  one  retained 
by  him  as  clerk.  We  have  the  record  here  that  was  made  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  we  propose  through  this  witness,  to  ofler  it  in  evidence,  be- 
cause the  Court  record  itself  contains  not  a  particle  of  matter  concern- 
ing that  transaction. 

Mr.  Allis.  What  does  that  tend  to  prove?  What  is  the  charge,  the 
eighteenth. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Drunkenness  on  the  bench. 
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fr.  Allis.    I  cannot  imagine  how  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury- 
be  evidence  that  a  man  was  intoxicated. 

Mr.   Manager  Dunn.    It  is  evidence  that  he  was  intoxicated,  and 

it  it  was  open  and  notorious,  under  our  charge.  ^' 

Mr.  Allis.     Counsel  cannot  introduce  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  in 
>f  of  anything  to  sustain  this  chatge.     It  is  for  this  body  to  determ- 
le  whether  he  was  intoxicated  or  not  on  any  particular  occasion  from 

le  evidence  of  the  facts.     The  action  of  the  grand  jury   upon  fiicts 

lowri  to  them,  is  no  proof  of  such  facts,  and  does,  not  tend  to  prove  them 

seems  to  me,  very  clearly.     It  is  immaterial  what  the  opinions  of  the 

md  jury  may  have  been  in  regard  to  Judge  Cox. 

The  President  pro  tern.    I  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  without 

ibate,  whether  the  witness  should  answer  the  question. 
['  Senator  D.  Buck!.    Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  objection  be  sus- 

ined. 

The  motion  being  put  by  the  President,  the  objection  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Mr.  Arctander,  you  may  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  do  not  wish  to  cross-examine  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  know  whether  we  are 
Imited  under  the  rule  of  th6  Senate,  to  five  witnesses.  I  desire  to  say 
Imply  this 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  are  not  limited  under  article  eighteen; 

it  was  excepted  from  the  order. 

Q.    Mr.  Sullivan,  vou  may  8tat6  under  article  eighteen — 

Senator  Campbell.  I  understand  that  they  are  limited  unless  the 
ite  otherwise  orders.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  ordered  other- 
.    1  simply  rise  to  have  this  matter  understood  correctly. 

The  President  'pro  tenh.  My  understanding  was  that  by  motion  of 
itor  Hinds,  at  the  time  these  rules  were  adopted,  article  eighteen  was 

Loepted. 

Senator  Hinds.  It  was  not  in  tefrms  excepted;  the  general  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be.     I  now  move  that  article  eighteen,  charging 

tbitual  drunkenness,  be  excepted  from"  the  operation  of  the  rule  limi^ 
the  number  of  witnesses  to  five, 
le  motion  having  been  seconded,  it  was  put  by  the  Chair  and  was 

[opted. 
' '  (t    You  may  state,  Mr.  Sullivan,  whether  at  any  other  time  than  this 
jrm  of  court,  that  you  have  spoken  of,  under  article  eighteen,  you  have 

m  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  Marshall,  or  elsewhere  ? 

A.    I  have. 

S.    Frequently  or  otherwise  ?    A.     I  have  seen  him 
r.  ALLtii.     Are  you  inquiring  as  to  the  time  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Article  eighteen. 
Mr.  Allis.    There  is  no  particular  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     No,  sir;  the  habitual  drunkenness  charge. 
TTie  Witness.     I  have  seen  him  drunk  in  the  village  of  Marshall, 
-yon  county,  last  May. 
Q.    At  any  other  time  than  last  May  ? 
A.    I  think  it  was  in  August. 
Q.    At  any  other  time  ? 

A.    At  one  other  time.     I  cannot  give  the  exact  date.     It  was  along 
the  winter  or  spring  of  1879. 

Q.    Was  any  of  these  times  that  you  saw  him  drunk  there,  a   time 
84 
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when  he  was  there  to  hold  court,  other  than  the  article  that  we  ha^ 
just  been  talking  about  ? 

'  A.  I  could  not  say,  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  saw  Judge 
Cox  there.  I  saw  him  drunk,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  hie  was  holding 
court,  or  having  some  fun  with  the  boys,  or  what. 

Q.    Was  his  drunkenness  open  or  notorious,  or  was  it  jgrivate? 

A.     Oh,  it  was  public  on  the  street.  i 

Q.    To  what  degree  of  intoxication  was  he  reduced. 

A.  In  May  it  was  to  a  very  great  extent.  He  was  very  drunk  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1880,  he  was  also  exceedingly  drunk.     He  was 

Senator  Powers.    Speak  a  little  louder,  Mr.  Witness,  please. 

The  Witness.    I  say  that  in  1881— 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    August  or  autumn  ? 

A.  Autumn  1880,  he  was  exceedingly  drunk  and  Judge  Weymouth 
had  to  assist  him  to  get  to  the  train. 

A.    Judge  Weymouth  is  an  attorney  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  drunk  more  than  one  day  at  a  time?  '     ' ' 

A.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.    All  that  you  Know  is  that  he  was  drunk  when  you  taw  him? 

A.    All  I  know  is  that  he  was  drunk  when  I  saw  him. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Sullivan,  was  it  in  the  evening  that  you  saw  him  last  Hay  ? 

A.    It  was  in  the  afternoon.    I  didn't  see  him  in  the  evening. 

Q.    How  late  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Between  five  and  seven  o'clock. 

Q.    Between  five  and  seven  o'clock? 

A.  Probably  it  was  about  six  o'clock,  when  I  was  going  to  my 
supper. 

Q.     Was  there  anybody  with  him  ? 

A.    There  was 

Q.    Who  was  it  ?    A.    James  Buabier. 

Q.     Who  else. 

A,    I  didn't  see  anybody  else  in  particular. 

A.  Of  course  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  this  is  the  same  time 
that  is  testified  to  by  the  other  witnesses  here,  in  regard  to  the  month 
of  May. 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.    It  may  have  been  the  same  day. 

A.     It  might  have  been  ;  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  his  being  there  more  than  once  in  the  month  of 
May? 

A.     I  do  not.  * 

Q.    And  the  next  time,  you  said,  was  in  August,  1880  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  August,  I  said  autumn. 

Q.     Now,  what  time  do  you  think  it  was  in  autumn? 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  August. 

Q.    In  whose  company  did  you  see  him  that  time  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  in  the  company  of  Judge  Weymouth. 

Q.     Was  that  the  time  you  saw  him  go  to  the  train  ?    A.    It  was. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  any  more  up  there  that  &11  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  it  ?    A.    It  was  in  the  afternoon. 
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Q.  Where  was  he  going  ?    A.    He  was  going  to  the  train. 

Q.  Did  the  train  go  east  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  The  train  went  east. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  the  morning  that  the  train  would  leave  going  east  to 
your  place  ?  \ 

A.  What,  then  ? 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  in  the  morning? 

A.  Did  you  I    The  train  left  then  after  dinner, — after  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Very  well.  I  asked  for  my  own  iiiformation.  Where  were  you 
when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  You  didn't  talk  with  him  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  hear  him  talk  ?    A.     I  heard  him  jabber. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  he  jabber.     A.     I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  heard  him  talk,  don't  you  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  it  was  about?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q,  Was  he  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  from  you,  or  right  by  your 
office? 

A.  My  office.  I  was  standing  on  the  platform  ;  he  went  right  along 
the  street  about  as  fiEir  from  me  as  the  rear  part  of  the  room. 

Q.  As  far  from  you  as  the  rear  part  of  the  room  is  now  ?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  couldn't  hear  wnat  was  said  ? 

A.  I  could  not  distinctly.     I  paid  no  attentioti  to  it. 

Q.  But,  nevertheless,  you  say  it  was  jabber? 

A.  Nevertheless,  it  was  jabber. 

Q.  You  couldn't  hear  what  he  said  or  talked  about  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  distinctly  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  stagger? 

A.  Mr.  Weymouth  had  his  arm  in  the  Judge's  arm. 

Q.  They  walked  down  arm  in  arm  ? 

A.  Holding  him  up. 

Q.  Holding  him  up  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  The  Judge  staggering  down  and  he  holding  him  up  7 

A.  The  Judge  was  very,  very  drunk. 

Q.  Very  drunk  ? 

A.  Very  drunk;  so  that — 

Q.  You  don't  answer  my  question,  whether  he  could  walk,  whether 
he  staggered  or  not? 

A.  1  don't  think  the  Judge  could  walk  alone  without  staggering  that 
day. 

Q.  And  you  swear  that  Weymouth  held  him  up  when  he  had  him 
tinder  the  arm  ? 

A-  I  will  swear  that  Judge  Weymouth  had  his  arm  under  the  Judge's 
[Cox's]  arm,  and  apparently  holding  him  up. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time  in  May  last  did  he  stagger  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  him  walk? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  talk? 

A.  I  heard  him  say  something,  but  I  cannot  tell  what.  I  heard  him 
speak  more  to  Mr.  B^ubier,  and  I  passed  right  along;  I  didn't  speak.     I 

came  around  the  corner  and  passed  along. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  where  it  was,  this  May  time  ? 
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A.  It  was  in  front  of  the  Merchants  Potel,  in  the  village.of  MAishalL 

Q.  In  front  of  the  Merchants  Hotel,  was  he  standing  \\p  or  sitting 
down? 

A.     I  think  he  was  standing  up  by  one  of  the  posts  of  .the  porc^  or 
piazza. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  he  was. drunk  that  time  ? 

A.  .  By  his  appearance. 

Q.     What  was  his  appearance  ? 

A.  His  appearance  was  pretty  high. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  "  pretty  high  ?  " 

A.     He  looked  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  look  drunk  in  his  dress  or  in  his  fg^  ? 

A.  His  dress  was  all  right;  in  his  fece,  yes,  pir. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  he  look  in  his  face,  what  was  there  pafticQlarlj 
about  his  face  that  you  noticed  ? 

A-  Well,  he  looked  wild. 

Q.  His  eyes  looked  wild  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  he  looked  just  as  all  drunken  men  look. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  He  looked  just  as  all  drunken  men  generally  ^o. 

Q.  That  is  the  nearest  you  can  come  to  it? 

A.  That  is  the  nearest  i  could  come  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  those  eyes  of  his  in  passing  right  by^him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  Had  no  talk  with  him  at  all,  yourself,  there?    A.    No,^flir. 

Q.  Didn't  stop  to  speak  at  all?    A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  stop  at  aU;  passed  right  by  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  slow,  or  fast? 

A.  I  passed  at  my  usual  gait.     I  didn't  change  my  movements  in . 
the  least. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  did  you  see  him  that  .time? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  how  long  a  time. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  a  corner  before  you  got  up  there?    A.     I  did. 

Q.  And  he  stood  right  by  the  corner,  cUd  he  not? 

A.  Right  by  the  corner.     I  turned  the  corner  and  he  was  put  here  in 

front  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Well,  the  hotel  is  almost  on  the  corner,  isn't  it?   ,A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Only  a  few  feet  distant?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  make  any  move  at  all — ^no  naotion? 

A.  I  said  I  didn't  see  him  move,  or  make  any  motion. 

Q.  In  August,  1880,  you  didn't  see  hihi  stagger  in  the  autumn  ii^  I 
when  he  went  down  to  the  train  with  Judge, Weymouth? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  .  >  . 

Q.  You  did  see  him  stagger  ? 

A.  They  couldn't  walk  straight;  he  pushed  .the  JudgQ  arpund. 

Q.  Pusned  the  Judge  around? 

A.  Pushed  Judge  Weymouth. 

Q.  So  that  he  actually  staggered  at  that  tyn^  ? 

A.  So  that  he  really  staggered;  he  didn't  walk  along  straight. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  notice  him  that  time? 

A.  I  noticed  him  from  the  time  my  attention  was  called  to  it,  from 
the  time  he  was  in  front  of  my  office  until  he  passed  uj)  to  the  depot 

Q.  How  long  a  distance  is  it  that  you.  hfid  nim  in  view  ? 

A.  Twenty  rods,  m.ore  or  less. 
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Q. 
Q. 
Q. 

A. 

Q. 
Q. 

A. 


Xpu^kept  hixn  in  view  all  that  time.    A.    I  did. 

You  were  stknding  outside  of  y6ur  office,  you  say.     A.     I  was. 

Q.     You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  fore  part  or  after  jfejflb,  or 

idcllenart  of  August?  ^  '  '     '        ^     -^ 

Ai'    Undelrstand  me,  I  don't  swear  that  it  was  in  August. 

Q.     I  understand^  but  you  think  it  was.    ..Now  the  ficxt  term   was 

Ihen?    You  have  testified* to  three  terms,  I  believe?  '        •      ^ 

A,    One  was  in  May  and  one  was  in  June— 

Q.     Well,  .we  didn't  inquire  about  that;  that  was  on  your  ^rst  ex- 

nmation.  •  • 

A.     Well,  the  other  time  was  in  the  winter  of  1879  or  the  spring  of 

\I  cannot  give  the  time,  it  was  in  cold  weather  I  know.'  '         * 

Q.     Was  it  during  a  term  of  court,  or  after  a  Herm'  6f  bourt,  or  any- 
dng?  .•...-.         ',.,.>■. 

I  cannot  tell  you.     Not  having  any  business  in    the  coiJ^rt  I 
mldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  in  court  time  or  not.     '        '  *  • 

Q.    ^Vhat  is  it  that  makes  you  recollect  that  dcdasion,  when  you  can- 
)t  recollect  when  it  wa3?  '     '        ^ 

A.    Groing  into  a  store  and  seeing  Judge  Cox  in  there. 

What  store  was  it  ?    A.    A.  C.  Chittenden's. 

You  say  ther6  was  siibw  on  the  gtound  at  the  time  ? 

It  was  during  cold  weather,  anyhow  ?  * 

It  was  cold  weather. 

Who  was  with  the  Judge  there.    A.     I  cannot  t<^ll. 

Was  Mr.  Chittenden  there? 

I  think  Mr.  Chittenden  was  in  the  store:  I  wouldn't  be  positive 

mtthat.  ^        •  '  .  •     ,      I    ,^  .  .  .M.r^  I    NH     «        1 

Q.    Is  he  there  now?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  te  positive  anyone  else  was  there  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  be  positive  anybody' el^e  Vas  there?*  ^      • 

I  am  positive  there  was  some  one  in  that  store! 

Butyou  cannbt  tell  who  it'was?  ^  .   • 

No,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  who  it  was;  I  simply  passed  in  as  a  matter  of 
[usiness,  and  passed  out  again.  ^       * 

Q.    What  was  the  Judge  doing  there  ? 
A.    I  think  the  Judge  was  sitting  down. 

Q.    In  a  chair?    A.     A  chair,  iBtool  or  box,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  he 
as  sitting  on.  '  '  >      ;  .    -..  .    r.:-.  .y^ 

Q.    What  did  he  do? 

A.    I  think  he  had  some  socks  in  his  hands,  or  on  his  knee,  or  some- 
I  simply  passed  in  and  saw  hinl  there,  and  did  itiy  business  and 
jd  right  out.  .       .      v 

Q.    You  did  not  say  anything? 

A.    I  didnH  hear  him  say  anything,   yes,  he  said  something;  but  he 
lidn't  say  anything  to  me.     He  made  some  remark. 
Q,    Was  there  anything  out  of  the  way  ih  his  remark  ? 
A.    I  can't  tell  you  what  he  said;  he  was  drunk. 
Q.    Was  there  anything  out  of  the  way  iii  hi6  remark, — anything  out 
ffthe  way  that  you  noticed?  « 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

What  was  it  ? 

Why,  some  silly  remark,  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was. 
Some  silly  remark  ?  '    ' 

Yes,  sir. 


A. 
A. 


A. 

Q. 
A. 
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Q.    You  remember  now,  that  it  was  silly,  but  you  dont  lemem' 
what  it  was. 

A.     I  don't  remember  what  it  was.  j 

Q.  Might  you  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  silly  part  when  you  canM 
give  us  an  idea  what  it  was  about. 

A.  '  Perhaps  my  idea  of  silly  would  not  be  proper. 

Q.     It  is  more  probably  in  your  idea  than  in  his  language. 

A.    I  don't  know  as  to  that;  I  considered  it  silly. 

Q.  That  time  was  about  the  first  time  that  you  saw  Judge  Go^ 
was  it  not,  Mr.  SulUvan? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  see  him  before  ? 

A.    Why,  I  have  seen  him  numerous  times. 

Q.    Where? 

A.    At  New  Ulm,  and  on  the  train.  \ 

Q.    You  never  had  any  acquaintance  with  him? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  no  acquaintance  with  him  now  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  met  him  socially  or  otherwise,  except  the  times  that  yoq 
have  mentioned. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  many  times  ? 

A.    Three  times. 

Q.    You  have  met  him  socially  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  will  call  it  socially.  I  have  met  him  on  tb^ 
train  and  conversed  with  him.  I  have  met  him  at  a  dance  in  the  vilhiffe  ol 
Marshall.  They  gave  him  a  supper  or  something,  in  the  village  of  Siar* 
shall,  or  a  dinner,  and  I  was  present  at  the  time  and  talked  wiUi  hia^ 
all  three  of  those  times, 

Q.  It  was  not  a  very  extended  talk  that  you  had  with  him  at  those 
times  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

A.  Those  are  the  only  times  that  you  have  met  him  socially,  or  out- 
side of  this,  except  in  passing  by  ?    A.    Yes.  sir.  ' 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  when  you  saw  him  sitting  here  and  heard  him 
make  this  remark  that  you  thought  was  silly, — at  that  time  you  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Judge  at  all  ? 

A.     Not  more  than  I  have  at  present. 

Q.     Didn't  you  have  less  than  you  have  at  present  ?    A.     Leas. 

Q.  Haven't  you  met  him  socially  since,  and  you  hiEul  not  met  him 
socially  before?    A.     Probably;    yes. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  he  doing  with  the  socks  that  he  had? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  that;  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.    Just  sat  with  some  socks  there,  either  in  his  hand  or  his  lap? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Trying  to  get  them  on  his  feet  ? 

A.     I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  saw  him  trying  to  get  them  on  his  feet — 

Q.     Did  he  have  his  boots  off.     A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Do  you  think  he  was  pulling  them  on  over  his  boots  ? 

A.    I  didn't  see  him  trying  to  pull  them  on  over  his  boots. 

Q.    Then  you  didn't  really  see  nim  do  anything  with  the  socks,  tbat 
you  can  now  recollect  of?    A.     Nothing  particular,  no. 

Q.    Did  anybody  attend  upon  him  at  that  time? 
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A.    I  wa$  not  in  there  hardly  a  moment. 
i  Q.    You  don't  know  what  was  remarked  before  you  came  in,  by  any- 
lody  else,  and  whether  Judge  Cox's  remark  was  an  answer  to  any  re- 
Btrk  that  bad  been  made  to  him  ?  / 

^  A.    I  couldn't  certainly  tell  what  was  remarked  before  I  came  in.  ; 

Q-  And  you  couldn't  tell  whether  or  not  this  remark  was  ajjocular 
em&rk  made  by  the  Judge  in  answer  to  a  remark  made  to  hini  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  C 

Q.    The  Judge  didn't  walk  at  all,  or  get  up  while  you  were  there  ? 
'  A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    He  seemed  to  be  wideawake?    A.    He  was  wide  awake,  yes,  sir. 

Q^  What  was  there  about  him  particularly  at  that  time,  tnat  made 
fou  think  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    His  appearance,  and  that  remark. 

Q.  At  that  time  when  he  was  sitting  there,  did  he  have  a  hsii  on  his 
lead? 

A.    My  impression  is  that  he  did. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  hat  was  it;  do  you  remember? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.    Was  it  a  straw  hat?    A.     I  think  not. 
i*  Q.    He  had  on  a  light  gray  suit,  did  he  not? 

A.  I  wouldn't  presume  to  say  what  kind  of  clothes  he  had  on,  the 
color  or  anything  of  the  kind.     I  passed  right  in  and  passed  right  out. 

Q.    Did  he  have  a  fur  overcoat  on,  that  you  remember  ? 

A.    I  wouldn't  swear  that  he  did,  and  I  rather  think  he  did. 
You  rathtr  think  he  did. 

I  dont  testify  that  he  did.  I  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  had  on. 
What  was  it  you  paid  attention  to  ? 

I  paid  attention  to  my  business.    The  Judge  was  sitting  there  and 
e  this  remark,  and  I  did  my  business  and  passed  right  out. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  went  through  and  glanced  at  the  Judge  ? 
>  A.    That  is  it. 

Q.  And  from  that  one  glance  and  the  remark  which  you  cannot  re- 
member, but  which  you  think  was  silly,  you  would  infer  that* the  Judge 
Iras  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
I  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Had  you  seen  him  that  day  before?    A.     I  think  I  had. 

Q.    Was  he  sober  or  intoxicated  when  you  saw  him  before  ? 

A.    He  was  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that.  The  witness  does  not  state  ex- 
iotly  that  he  d  id. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Arctander.     He  says  he  thinks  he  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  it  isn't  for  you  to  say  what  the  opinion  is 
worth. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    You  had  seen  Judge  Cox  sober  before  that?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  able  to  draw  a  comparison  from  what  you  had 
Men? 

A.    That  is  what  I  drew  a  comparison  from. 

Q.    Was  his  appearance  much  different  from  what  it  is  now? 

A.    Very  different. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  say  now,  that  he  was  intoxicated  ?    A.     No^  sir. 
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,Ci„  In  what  was  his  appearance  different  from  i?fliat  it  is  n^w;  he  hid 
on  a  different  beard,  didn't  he. 

A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  he  .had  or  not;  I  rather  think  Ke  did. 

(^  la.  his  appearance  now  the  same  as  it  was  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  JfojSir.  ■    -.     , 

Q.  Wherein  is  tne  difference  ? 

A»  .  lie  looked  altogjBtber  (different;  :his  fac^  was  red. 

Q.  Tliat  was  a  cold  winter's  day,  wia!b  it  not?    A,    It  Wiai' cold. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  there  ? 

4,  I  do  not .    ^  :      .      .     ..        ..        .     .    

Ql  Did  he  sit  neAi*  the  stove?    A.     He  did, not. 

Q.  Did  you  see 

A.  Hi^  face  was 

Q.      You  couldn't  «wcaitiiat^uu»awiixui«,.cai.:       ^.      ..u,  «xr.  , 

Q.  Now,  that  was  the  time  you  looked  at  him,  was  it,  when  he  zhiw 
that  remark? 

A.  The  time  I  looked  at  hliii  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir;  it  was  about  the  time  .that  I  .came  in  that  he  spoke,  and 
thep  I  lo9J^ed  at|  l^im,  and  ctiil  mv  business  and  went  put 

Q^  Yqii  dian'jb  look  at  hitn  afterwards  when  you  went  o'm? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Coi^ld  you  have  noticed  his  nioutfi,  or  any  thing  about  his  mouth, 
at  that  time?  , 

A*    I  (jjid^'t  pay.any  attention  to  bis  moutK  particul&rly. 

Q*  Did  you  pay  attention  to  his  eyes  ? 

A-  m^  eyes,  are  just,  wh^t  I  noticed. 

Q.  Oould  you. see  both  of  his  eves? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  I  could,  both  o^theni. 

Ql  You  think  he  was  drunk  in  the  eye  you  saw,  do  you  ? 

A4  I.  do;  y^,  sir. 

Q^  Were  bis  eyes  stolid,  or  were  they  glaring  ? 

A.  Ttey  were  stolid. 

Q.  The  one  you  saw  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  color?    A.     I  couldn't  describe  the  color. 

Q.  Now,  ,what  timp  of  the  day  was  ,this,  in  the  evening,  was  it  not? 

A.  It  was  not;  it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  forenoon  ? 

.A.  I  could  not  say ;   I  think  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon;  I 
couldn't  say  as  to  the  time. 

G.  I.  LIDGERWOob 

was  called  and  sworn,-  testified. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
Q,    Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Lidgerwood? 
^.     Mai:ikato. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ?    A.    About  eight  years. 
Q.    What  business  were  you  in  up  to  a  year  ago,  say  in  Mankato? 
A.     I  was  in  trade  a  merchant  there. 
Senator  fiiNDs.     Is  this  evidence  on  article  eighteen  ? 
AJr.  Manager  Dunn.     Article  eighteen,  Senator.^ 
(J.    You  were  a  merchant  at  Mankato  up  to  a  ^ear  ago  ?    A.   I  ww* 
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Q.     What  is  your  occupation  now  ?  t'^ 

A.     I  am  salesman  in  Lindeke's,  Warner  &  Schurmier's,  in  this  city.  ;i 

Q.     In  this  city?    A.     Yes.  'I 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox  ?    A.     I  do.  !  "^ 

Q.    State  when  you  first  saw  Judge  Cox,  and  under  what  circum- 
gtances  ;  when  was  it ;  about  Avhen  was  it?  i 

j     A.     I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  June  ;  about  that  time,  1880.  j 

Q.     Where  was  it?     A.     Mankato.  > 

I     Q.     Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  time  when  he  had  been  holding 
f  court  at  Mankato  ?  ^M 

A.     I  think  he  had  been  holding  court  there  that  week. 

Q.     Where  did  you  say, — the  circumstances  under  which  you  saw  him,  . , 

;  please  relate  them. 

A.     I  saw  him  on  the  street  looking  for  a  hotel.  * ; 

Q.  .Day  or  night?    A.     It  was  in  the  jevening.  ,  - 

Q.     Were  you  passing  along  the  street  ?  « 

A.     I  was  going  home  at  night. 

Q.     Had  you  a  lantern  with  you  ?    A.     I  had. 

Q.    Anything  attracted  your  attention,  and  if  so,  what  was  it?  ^ 

A.     I  was  passing  along  the  walk,  and  I  heard  something  at  the  side 
r  of  the  walk,  in  the  street,*  and  I  turned  my  lantern  and  saw  a  gentleman  ^, 

there.  •. 

Q.    Was  he  standing  up  or  laying  down,  or  on  his  knees,  or  how  was  *" 

he? 

A.    Well,  he  was  trying  to  get  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.    Was  he  on  his  feet  ? 

A.    No,  I  think  not.     I  think  he  was  on  his  knees.  •' 

Q.    Trying  to  get  up  on  the  sidewalk  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

y.    How  much  of  a  rise  was  there  to  the  sidewalk  ? 

A.    Well,  perhaps  two  feet.  * 

Q.    Did  you  assist  the  gentleman  up  ?     A.     1  did  assist  him  up. 

Q.    What  did  you  do,  and  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.    I  asked  liim  where  he  was  going,  and  he  told  me  he  was  looking 
for  a  hotel,  and  I  took  him  to  the  hotel.  . 

Q.    What  was  his  condition,  the  gentleman  that  you  met  there  ? 

A.    Well,  I  judged  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Acted  intoxicated,  did  he?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Could  he  walk  readily  without  your  assistance  ?  '^p 

A.    He  could  get  along  over  the  ground. 

Q.    Could  he  get  along  as  straight  as  a  sober  man  ?.   A.     Not  exactly.  ». 

Q.    Made  zig-zag  movements  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ?    A.     I  took  him  by  the  arm. 

Q.    Where  did  you  take  him  ?     A.     To  the  Clifton  House. 

Q.    Did  you  know  who  it  was  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  go  the  next  morning  and  find  out  ? 

A.    I  was  interested  in  his  appearance,  and  I  went  the  next  morning 
and  learned  who  he  was. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  the  next  morning  ?     A.     Yes,  sir.  r«i 

Q.    Did  you  find  out  who  it  was  ?    A.     Judge  Cox,  of  St.  Peter.  \ 

Q.    This  gentleman  here  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  the  next  morning  ? 

A,    He  was,  to  some  extent. 

Q!    Did  you  ever  see  him  intoxicated  at  any  other  time  and  place 
ftanthis? 
85 
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Q.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  when  he  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Q.     Not  so  much  so  at  that  time  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     But  still  you  would  call  him  intoxicated  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     Whereabouts?    A.     St.  Peter. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  his  office;  did  you  have  any  business 
there  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  went  in  there  because  he  invited  me  in  there. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.     You  had  no  particular  business  there? 

A.     No  business  whatever. 

Q.     Did  he  have  anything  to  show  you  while  you  were  there? 

A.     He  entertained  me  awhile  with  some  newspapers  he  had. 

Q.     What  kind  of  papers  ?     A.     Illustrated  papers. 

Q.     What  kind  of  illustrations  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     We  object  to  that ;  it  is  taking  up  time  for  nothing. 

(^.     He  was  intoxicated  at  this  time  ? 

A.     He  was,  to  some  extent ;  he  had  been  drinking. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  know  that  I  care  particularly  about  the 
kind  of  illustrations.     The  gentlemen  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     It  is  taking  up  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     That  is  your  ostensible  objection. 

Mr.  Allis.     Well,  we  withdraw  the  objection,  Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Arcpander.  We  would  rather  have  the  evidence  than  the  insin- 
uation which  has  been  thrown  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  they  withdraw  the  objection,  and  you 
raiay  state  what  the  class  of  illustrations  was,  that  he  was  exhibiting  to 
you? 

A.     I  think  they  were  a  foreign  publication — a  Paris  paper. 

Q.     Well,  were  they  obscene  or  otherwise. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  judge  not,  they  were  something  that  illustrates—well, 
something  similar  to  our  Police  Gazette;  that,  perhaps,  is  the  best  de- 
scription 1  can  give  of  them. 

Q.     He  had  a  large  quantity  of  them  ? 

A.     He  had  several  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time  when  you  met  him  there  on  the  sidewalk,  when 
you  were  passing  along  with  your  lantern,  you  said  you  heard  a  noise; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  I  heard  a  noise  which  attracted  my  attention.  He  was  attempt- 
ing to  get  on  the  walk,  I  suppose,  and  it  attracted  my  attention  and  I 
turned  my  lantern  that  way. 

Q.     Was  he  able  to  get  up  on  the  walk  without  your  assistance. 

A.  I  didn't  wait  to  see;  I  assisted  him  up.  He  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  was  rather  attracted  by  his  appearance  and  I  assisted  him  up. 

(J.     How  liar  was  that  from  the  hotel  ?     A.     Perhaps  three  blocks. 

Q.     Was  where  you  met  him  between  the  court  house  and  the  hotel? 

A.  No,  sir,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  hotel  and  from  the  court  house. 

By  Air.  ARcrANDdiR. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ledgerwood,  if  this  night  was  not  a 
very  dark  night? 

A.     It  was. 

y.  It  was  a  night  in  which  you  might  have  fiedlen  off  the  sidewalk 
yoardelf,  witiijat  tne  assistaaoe  of  a  laacern  ? 
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A.  Well,  if  a  man  was  very  well  acquinted  with  the  sidewalk,  it 
wouldn't  be  necessary  to  walk  from  it. 

Q.  No,  a  man  who  lived  there  and  who  knew  all  about  it,  wouldn't 
have  fallen  down  there.  Was  it  a  slippery  night,  too;  was  the  sidewalk 
slippery  ? 

A.    I  judge  not. 

Q.    Had  it  rained?    A.     I  think  it  had  not  been  raining. 

Q.    You  don't  think  it  had  been  raining?     A.     No,  sir. 
•    Q.    You  had  never  seen  the  Judge  before  that  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  took  him  to  the  Clifton  House,  did  you  take  him  up 
there  and  put  him  to  bed,  or  did  you  leave  him  at  the  door  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  left  him  at  the  door. 

Q.    Was  there  anybody  else  there  ? 

A.  I  didn't  stop  to  see;  I  merely  took  him  to  the  hotel  and  left  him 
at  the  door. 

Q.    Where  did  you  find  him  the  next  morning? 

A.    I  think  I  met  him  the  next  morning  in  the  saloon. 

Q.    Where  was  that?    A.     Near  the  hotel. 

Q.    Near  the  Clifton  House  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  happen  to  go  into  the  saloon  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  perhaps  I  went  in  to  get  a  drink,  and  perhaps  I  went  in 
on  business.     I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

Q.    Well,  you  didn't  go  in  to  find  Judge  Cox  ?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  what  you  were  out  hunting  for  that  morning  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  go  to  the  hotel  for  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  hotel  to  ascertain  who  he  was,  but  afterward  went 
into  the  saloon  on  my  own  business. 

Q.    What  hotel  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.    To  the  Clifton  House. 

Q.    Did  you  go  to  see  if  he  was  registered  there  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  ascertain  ? 

A.  Because  I  found  him  shortly  afterward  in  the  saloon  and  I  knew 
he  was  the  same  gentleman  that  I  had  met  the  night  before. 

Q.    How  did  you  know  it  was  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Because  I  was  told  by  people  who  knew  him. , 

Q.    At  the  hotel,  or  at  the  saloon  ?     A.     At  the  saloon. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  find  out  at  the  hotel,  and  don't  know  whether  he 
slept  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  could  not  sslj  that. 

Q.    This  was  in  the  month  of  June  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  your  impression  is  that  it  was  after  the  court  had  adjourned? 

A.    I  think  it  was  after  the  court  had  adjourned. 

Q.    For  good? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  the  Judge  told  me  himself  that  the  court  had  ad- 
journed. 

Q.    This  time  you  saw  him  in  St.  Peter,  did  he  talk  sensibly  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  he  was  full  of  sport. 

Q.    Just  a  little  hilarious  ?    A.'    Social. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  or  that 
be  was  drunk  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  should  say  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q,    You  judge  that  bis  sport  came  from  liquor  ? 
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*A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  that  made  him  hilarious?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  knew  what  he  wae  doing? 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.     And  could  walk  straight  and  behave  himself  properly  ? 

A.     He  behaved  verv  well. 

Q.     You  were  there  during  the  month  of  June  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  cyclone  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     Was  it  after  the  time  of  the  cyclone  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was, 

Q.     Several  days,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say;  I  think  it  was  after  the  cyclone,  about  that 
time— yes,  after  the  cyclone . 

Q.  At  this  time,  in  St.  Peter,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  don't 
mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  at  the  time, 
but  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.     Yes. 

By  Senator  Powers. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  assisted  the  Judge  on  the  walk,  did  he  cotnplain 
or  say  anything  about  having  slipped  or  fallen,  or  anything? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  him  any  after  having  helped  him  onto  the  side- 
walk and  in  going  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.     I  walked  with  him  a*m  in  arm  to  the  hotel. 

Q.     Did  he  seem  to  need  assistance? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.     I  considered  him  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     T  will  ask  the  witness  one  question. 

Q.  Was  the  direction  on  which  you  went  with  Judge  Ck>x  on  your 
way  home  or  away  from  home  ? 

A.     On  my  road  from  home. 

Q.  N(^  from  where  you  met  him,  and  took  him  to  the  hotel,  was 
that  in  your  direct  route  home  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  went  back  with  him. 

Q.     That  was  going  back  on  your  route  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  went  to  the  hotel  simply  for  the  purpose  of  agisting 
Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Senator  C.  D.  Giltillan  here  took  the  chair,  to  act  as  President 
pro  tern. 


M.  J.  SEVERENOE, 

was  called  and  sworn,  testitied. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  will  examine  Judge  Severance    first   on 
article  three. 

Q.    Judge  Severance,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Mankato. 
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Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 
A,    Twelve  years. 

Q.    What  position  do  you  hold  at  the  present  time  ? 
A.    I  am  iudge  of  the  district  court  of  the  6th  judicial  district. 
Q.     How  long  have  you  been  judge  of  that  court. 
A.    Ever  since  June  last. 

Q.     And  before  that,  what  business  or  profession  were  you  engaged  in? 
A.    Attorney  at  law. 
Q.    Practicing  at  Mankato  ? 

A.     At  Mankato  and  other  places.     I  lived  there  for  several  years. 
Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox  ? 
A.     I  am. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him  ? 
A.    Fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.    Were  you   present  at  a  term  of  court  held  at  New  Ulm,  in  Brown 
Bounty,  on  June  1879? 
A.    I  was. 

Q.    During  the  trial  of  the  Wells  vs.  Gezike  case  ? 
A.    I  was  there  then,  sir. 
Q.    Were  you  there  before  that  trial  ? 
A.    The  night  before. 
Q.    Will  you  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  the  night  before  that 

"  as  to  sobriety;  state  all  about  it,  all  the  circumstances? 
A.    There  was  a  case  of  Wells  against  Gezike,  and  another  of  Evans, 
e  &  Co.  vs.  Gezike  and  others,  and  these  cases  were  to   be  tried  to- 
ther.    I  was  attorney  for  Evans,  Peake  &  Co;  Mr.  Pierce  was  attorney 

\V.  B.  Wells  &  Co. ;  and  Gordon  E.  Cole  and  some  others  were  on  the 

her  side.     There  had  been  some  arrangeanent  made  before  about  the 

of  these  causes  in  the  district  court  at  New  Ulm.  Mr.  Cole  and  my- 

f  were  detained  at  Owatonna,  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  beyond  the  time  that 

expected  to  be  and  we  telegraphed  over  to  Judge  Cox,  or  to  some  person 
iterested  in  the  cause,  to  wait  until  we  could  arrive  there.     We  arrived 
lere  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  or  12th,  I  think,  of  June,  and  ascer- 
ined,  that  is,  we  were  told,  that  the  court  had  adjourned,  but  we  were 
TV  anxious  to  tr)'^  these  causes.    I  was  informed — 
Mr.  Arctander.     I  object  to  what  the  Judge  was  informed. 
The  President,  pro  tem.    The  objection  is  sustained. 
The  Witness.     After  consultation   with  the  other  attorneys  on   both 
des  of  these  causes,  I  went  in  search  of  Judge  Cox  myself. 
Q.    State  where  you  found  him  ? 

A.    I  traced  him  about  until  I  found  him  standing  in  an   alley,  the 
alley  I  think  back  of  Main  Street,  in   New  lllm,  leaning  on  the 

ce  talking  with  somebody  in  the  back  yard. 

Q.    State  his  condition  at  the  time. 

A.    I  approached  Judge  Cox  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 

would  try  these  causes.     Judge  Cox  was  then  very  much   under  the 

uence  of  liquor,  very  much.     We  sat  down,  or   I   sat  down   on   the 

tofan  old  wagon  body  that  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  Judge  Cox 
thergat  on  the  seat  with  me,  or  on  the  wagon  body,  and,  we  talked  the 

tier  over. 

Mr.  Arctander.    What  was  that  last? 

A.    He  either  sat  down  on  the  seat,  with  me,  or  on  the  side  of  the 

on  body,  I  don't  remember  which.     He  said  he  wouldn't  try  the 
aes;  he  said  court  bad  adjourned,  that  he  wouldn't  try  the  causes,  I 
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urged  him  to  do  80,and  after  talking  with  him  some  time,  he  said  he  woi 
finally,  if  we  would  get  somebody  to  write  the  testimony;  that  he  coi 
not  write  the  testimony.     I  am  very  sure  that  something  was  said  tl 
about  writing  the  testimony;  that  he  would  try  the  causes,  if  we  woi 
get  someboby  to  write  the  testimony. 

Q.     State  what  transpired  that  night,  if  anything,  Judge. 

A.  I  left  there.  I  don't  remember  whether  Judge  Cox  went  wij 
me  at  all,  or  not.  I  left  there  and  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  report 
that  we  would  go  on  with  the  trial.  That  is  all  I  saw  of  him  that  ni^ 
I  don't  recollect  whether  he  walked  away  with  me  or  not;  I  have  nod 
collection  about  it. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  the  next  morning? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  the  next  morning,  until  it  was  about  in  ^ 
vicinity  of  nine  o'elock,  when  we  went  to  the  court  house  to  try  U 
causes. 

Q.     State  his  condition  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  very  mxd 
indeed. 

Q.     Now,  what  was  done  with  thfe  cases  ? 

A.  We  tried  the  causes.  Mr.  Gpodenow,  Charles  C.  Goodenuw,  wi 
employed  to  write  the  testimony.  The  arrangement  when  we  enteii 
upon  the  trial  of  the  cause  to  my  recollection,  was  that  Mr.  Groodend 
should  write  the  testimony,  merely  in  the  place  and  stead  of  Ju( 
Cox;  that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  Judge  Cox  as  the  testimony 
the  case.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it;  I  don't  know  what  oi 
attorneys  might  have  thought,  but  it  was  the  understanding  that  he 
simply  to  write  the  testimony  down,  and  it  should  be  handed  over 
Judge  Cox,  and  that  Judge  Cox  was  to  take  all  questions  and  objecti( 
under  advisement,  and  determine  the  whole  when  it  was  submitl 
The  case  was  not  to  be  decided  then,  but  he  was  to  take  the  whole  ca^ 
away,  and  decide  it  afterwards. 

Q.     The  Judge  sat  there  during  the  proceeding? 

A.     A  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  when  he  was  not  sitting  there,  yo 
say  he  was  sitting  there  a  portion  of  the  time  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  left  the  room  a  couple  of  times  durin 
the  taking  of  the  testimony;  but  where  he  went  I  have  no  personi 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  intoxicated  during  the  taking  of  the  testimony 
did  he  remain  intoxicated  during  all  the  proceedings  ? 

A.  I  think  his  intoxication  increased  very  sensibly  during  the  tim 
we  were  trying  the  case. 

Q.     You  thought  it  increased  as  he  came  back  ?     A.     I  thought  so.  \ 

Q.     How  long  did  it  take  to  do  this  work  ? 

A.  I  think  we  were  engaged  from  somewhere  about  9  o'clock  unti 
noon;  then  we  adjourned  until  after  dinner,  and  went  back  there  and 
remained,  perhaps  an  hour,  and  I  don't  know  but  something  more. 

Mr.  Arctander.     What  was  that,  half  an  hour?  J 

A.  An  hour  or  more,  I  think  we  were  four  or  five  hours  in  taking  ai 
the  testimony.  ,  J 

Q.     During  these  proceedings,  did  Judge  Cox  have  anything  to  sayl 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  the  nature  of  his  talk  ? 
.   A.    All  the  attorneys  engaged  in  the  trial  of  these  cases,  upon  th« 
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of  tjie  plaintiff,  were  conducting  them  upon  the  theory  that  it  was 
ssary  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  a  lien  upon  the  property  in 
tioii  in  the  action,  in  order  to  maintain  their  suits  at  all.  There 
attachments  and  had  been  execution  levies,  especially  in  my 
,  and,  I  think,  in  the  others.  The  papers  were  all  in  court,  the  writ 
attachment  and  all  files,  and  the  undertaking  for  attachment  laid,  I 
kink,  on  the  Judge's  desk,  if  not  on  a  table  near  it.  The  Judge  took 
>  the  undertaking  and  wanted  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  this 
ieueed  ''  or  *'  infernal  "  thing,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
M-  He  wanted  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  that  deuced  or  infer- 
\L  thing  ? 

[A.  He  wished  to  know  who  put  in  such  an  institution  as  that  in  a 
lit,  and  said  he  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  that,  and  looked  at  it, 
shook  it,  and  made  other  remarks  about  it.  I  stated  that  it  was  of 
materiality  in  the  case ;  we  had  a  levy  by  execution  subsequent  to 
levy  by  attachment,  and  that  it  cut  no  figure  in  the  case  at  all.  Well, 
laid  it  down  after  a  while,  and  said  he  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
"  he  acted  as  though  he  wanted  it  said  that  the  case  ought  to  be  dis- 
then  and  tliere,  but  it  passed  over  at  that  time.  I  suggested,  and 
did  all  the  rest  of  the  attorneys,  that  everything  was  to  be  taken  un- 
advisement;  that  our  objections  would  be  recorded,  and  everything 
to  be  taken  under  advisement,  to  be  determined  when  the  whole 
was  determined,  and  not  before.  Well,  the  Judge,  after  a  while,  took 
the  same  paper  again,  and  began  to  rail  at  the  paper  ,  its  form  and  so 
Myself  and  Gordon  E.  Cole  both  then  told  him  that  it  cut  no 
in  the  case.  The  attorneys  on  both  sides  spoke  to  him,  and  said 
1  the  lien  that  we  had,  and  that  we  reUed  upon,  was  a  lien  by  levy 
execution,  and  not  by  attachment,  and  that  it  was  immaterial,  and  of 
consequence  at  all.  At  any  event,  we  said  we  wanted  to  get  through, 
"  all  these  matters  were  to  be  taken  under  advisement,  and  wanted 

to  take  them  and  decide  it  afterwards,  and  not  there. 
Q.     Were  there  any  further  remarks  made  by  him  ? 
A.     1  don't  recollect  any  particular  remarks.     I  think  he  spoke  occa- 
nally,  about  the  cases,  but  nothing  very  material,  and  nothing  that  I 
ember  now.     He  didn't  occupy  his  seat  on  the  bench  much  of  the 
e.     He  sat  in  front  of  his  desk  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  leaning  on 
desk. 
Mr.  Arctander.     Q.     In  front  of  the  bench? 

A.     1  think  in  front  of  it.     There  was  no  particular  occasion   for  hie 
ing  his  seat. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  hear  over  here. 
The  Witness.     He   was  not  taking   the  testimony;  he  was  not  par- 
pating  in  that  at  all.     The  testimony  wa^*  being  written  by  another, 
d  it  was  to  be  turned  over  to  Judge  ('ox;  that  is,  that  was  my  under- 
nding. 
Q.    Judge  Severance,   was  he  intoxicated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 

ble  to  comprehend  the  legal  points  in  that  case? 
A.  I  thought  he  was,  unless  he  differs  from  all  other  men  that  I  ever 
ew.  We  did  not  submit  any  of  the  legal  propositions  to  him  any 
y.  There  were  none  submitted  to  him,  only  the  question  that  he 
'  himself  about  that  writ  of  attachment;  no  other  proposition  was 
bmitted.  When  he  said  anything  about  the  case  we  at  once  all 
inied  in  and  said  everything  was  taken  under  advisement.  We  didn't 
t  any  discussion  of  the  point  there  at  all. 
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By  Mr.  Abctander.  > 

Q.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  Judge,  when  you  came  up  there — I  meat 
when  this  thing  was  taken  up  by  the  Judge,  it  was  merely  a  matter  d 
accommodation  to  you  and  Mr.  Cole  ? 

A.  Well,  so  far  as  I  knew,  and  from  the  information  I  had,  I  sapi 
posed  that  we  were  trying  this  case  as  in  vacation.  I 

Q.  He  refused  to  tiake  it  up  at  first,  and  then  to  accommodate  you^ 
he  said  he  would  in  case  you  could  get  some  one  to  write  for  him  ?        i 

A.     Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you,  at  that  time  about  his  hand  paining 
him  so  that  he  could  not  write  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  could  not  write,  but  I  don't  recollect  that  he  gav^ 
any  reason  for  it.  ■ 

Q.  Let  me  refresh  your  recollection,  Judge;  did  he  not  say  at  th^ 
time  to  you  that  you  would  have — ^if  he  should  take  up  the  case  at  all— 
that  he  wanted  somebody  to  take  the  testimony,  for  he  wouldn't  take  tbi 
evidence  in  any  case  that  Pierce  was  interested  in  at  all? 

A.  I  recollect  this  fact  about  it  alone,  that  is  about  the  writing,  that 
he  would  try  the  cases  if  we  would  get  some  body  to  do  the  writing;  that 
he  couldn't  do  it. 

Q.     You  don't  recollect  that  statement  about  Mr.  Pierce? 

A.     About  Mr.  Pierce? 

Q.     Yes,  you  said  that  he  could  not  do  it;  that  that  is  what  he  said? 

A.     He  said  so. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  of  his  mentioning  Mr.  Pierce's  name  on  thai 
occasion  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  he  said  anything  about  Mr.  Pierce.  i 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  distinct  about  that  occasion  when  you  met: 
him  there  in  the  evening,  Judge  ?     A.     Is  it  distinct?  .  I 

Q.     Yes.  »  I 

A.  Well,  of  course  my  recollection  is  very  distinct,  as  to  the  place  that| 
I  met  him,  but  just  exactly  how  it  was  located  with  regard  to  any  streetl 
there,  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  went  up  the  front  street,  the  principalj 
street  in  New  Ulm,  and  I  think  I  turned  up  to  the  left,  and  as  I  was  go-^ 
ing  up  a  cross  street  I  saw  him  standing  out,  I  think,  in  an  alley ,  leaning  | 
over  a  fence,  and  I  think  he  was  talking  with  somebody  that  stood  i$ 
the  rear  part  of  the  house. 

Q.     You  don't  know  who  that  was? 

A.     Well,  I  didn't  know  then  who  it  was. 

Q.  But  then  you  are  positive,  in  your  recollection,  that  that  was  the^ 
location,  the  place  where  you  met  him  in  at  the  time,  or  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

A.  I  know  that  he  was  standing  in  a  street  or  alley,  with  his  armd 
over  a  fence  talking  with  somebody. 

Q.     You  recollect  that  distinctly  ?     A.     I  do. 

y.     Way  it  near  by  the  Dakota  House  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  am  not  very  much  acquainted  with  kxaJ- 
ities  in  New  Ulm.  1  know  where  the  Dakota  House  is.  I  think  thai 
when  1  turned  off  from  the  alley  or  street,  whatever  I  was  on,  that  I 
was  going  then  towards  the  Dakota  House,  ^ 

Q.     You  stopped  then  at  the  Dakota  House  ?  ' 

A.     No,  sir,  I  stopped  then,  I  think,  at  what  they  call  the  Merchants.  I 

Senator  D.  Buck  :    Please  speak  louder. 

A.  I  think  they  call  it  the  Merchants,  where  I  stopped.  I  didnt 
stop  at  the  Dakota  House. 
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Q.    But  you  cant  tell  what  distance  it  was  from  either  of  those  two 
,  this  alley  so  that  we  could  locate  it? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  can  not.  I  am  not  very  much  acquainted  there.  I 
rted  out  to  find  him,  and  I  got  track  of  him  and  found  him  ;  and 
t's  all  I  wanted.  ' 

I,    Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  near  a  livery  stable  there,  or 
vou  recollect  more  than  one  ? 

m 

A.    I  recollect  only  this  one,  that  he  sat  down  on. 
Q.    You  testified,  I  believe,  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir  ;  1  saw  no  evidence  of  there   being  any  livery  stable  in 
i  immediate  vicinity.     I  think  this  was  an  old  lumber  wagon, — the 
1  of  a  lumber  wagon.     There  may  have  been  a  livery  stable  near,  but 
don't  recollect. 
Q.    Didn't  you  testify  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  you  found 

Judge  sitting  or  lying  in  an  old  barn,  back  of  some  buildings  ? 
A.    No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 
\(l    You  did  not? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  didn't  testify  to  any  such  thing — 
Q.    Well,  now — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  ? 
A.    — and  I  say  I  didn't  so  find  him. 
Q.    You  did  not  find  him  sitting  or  lying  in  an  old  barn? 
A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    At  this  time  when  you  had  a  talk  with  him  in  the  afternoon, 

say  he  was  rather  intoxicated  ? 
A.    He  was  very  drunk. 
Q*    Very  drunk?     A.     He  was  very  drunk. 
Q.    Did  he  tell  you,  as  an  objection,  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  on  and 

Ihis  <»8e,  because  he  was  on  a  spree  ? 

A.    He  told  me  that  he  was  God-damned  drunk,  at  the  time  I  found 
there. 
Did  he  tell  you  that  was  the  reason  he  didn't  want  to  go  on  with 

case? 
A.    No,  sir  ;  he  did  not. 
Q.    When  he  got  in  court  the  next  morning,  was  he  not  in  about  the 

e  condition  as  in  the  evening  ? 
A.    He  was  not  as  drunk. 
Q.  'Was  he  very  drunk  in  the  morning? 
A.    He  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  next  morn- 

JEa 

(J.    But  you  wouldn't  say  that  he  was  drunk  or  intoxicated  the'next 
)ming  ? 
'A.    Oh,  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  liquor  immediately  drank,  or 

ther  it  was  the  old  drunk  ;  I  don't  know. 
Q.    Did  he  act  and  look  sleepy  during  the  proceedings  there  in  court? 
A.    He  looked  like  a  man  that  is  drunk. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  anything  particular  in  his  appearance  that  you 
tn  describe  to  the  senate,  judge  ? 

A.    Well,  I  rcoUect  that  his  eyes  looked  red,  that  his  eyelids  were 
^)llen,  that  his  face  had  a  swollen,  inflamed  appearance.     I   recollect 
It 

<J.    Red  in  the  face ?     A.     Not  particularly. 
4-    Was  there  anything  in  his  actions,  on  the   bench,  outside  of  what 

have  spoken,  there  in'court,  that  vou   particularlv   noticed,   at  the 
oe? 
86 
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A.  Oh,  there  was  erratic  talk,  incoherent  talk,  talking  when  tha 
was  no  necessity  for  it,  and  no  piopriety  at  all  under  the  arrangement 
generally  uneasy,  nervous,  eccentric  movements,  too,  that  didn't  beloq 
to  Judge  Cox  when  he  was  sober. 

Q.  At  this  particular  time,  the  only  time  you  can  remember  that  1 
interrupted  you  at  all,  was  in  regard  to  these  attachment  papers  ? 

A.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  writ  of  attachment ;  that  is  ail  I  temea 
ber  about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Judge  Severance,  that  Mr.  Cole  made  an  objectan 
to  the  introduction  o*^ this  attachment  paper?  * 

A.  Mr.  Cole  made  an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  all  our  record 
the  attachment  paper — 

Q.  I  know  that,  but  didn't  he  make  a  separate  one  to  these  mattefS 
he  didn't  make  a  general  objection  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  make  a  separate  objection  to  ead 
one,  as  it  was  offered. 

Q.  Didn't  he,  at  the  time  he  objected  to  the  attachment  papers,  spec 
ify  the  grounds  upon  which  he  objected,  and  specify  the  defects  i^ 
these  preceding  papers. 

A.  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  the  papers  generally  on  the  ground  that  the] 
were  all  immaterial,  I  think.  I  think  he  did  ;  but  he  pointed  out  par 
ticular  objections  to  the  papers,  and  I  think  particularly  to  this  writ  d 
attachment. 

Q.  Wasn't  this  one  of  those  that  he  pointed  out  particular  obJectLoni 
to?  1 

A.  Yes,  I  think  he  pointed  out  particular  objections  to  the  writ  4 
attachment.  I 

Q.  Wasnt  that  Judge  Cox's  remark  when  he  made  that  objection,  aaj 
immediately  following  that  objection  by  him  ?  J 

A.  I  think  very  likely.  The  first  time  Judge  Cox  spoke  of  the  W]| 
of  attachment  was  at  the  time  that  it  was  ofiered,  ancf  that  objectiQl 
was  made.  .j 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  then,  '^  Let  me  see  that  paper,"  wasn't  that  his  re 
mark,  when  General  Cole  made  that  objection? 

A.  I  don't  know,  I  have  no  recollection  about  that;  one  of  the  parti 
cular  objections  that  you  asked  me  about  that  was  noade  waa  that  ithM 
but  one  surety. 

Q.     It  had  but  one  surety  ? 

A.  It  had  but  one  surety,  I  am  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Cole  pointd 
out  the  objection  or  whether  I  made  the  objection  myself,  but  I  ibim 
it  was  embraced  in  the  objection  anyway.  { 

Q.    And  did  not  Judge  Cox  at  that  time  say  that  he  did  not  see  wh; 
if  that  was  the  case,  if  the  objections  made  by  General  Cole  were  co 
why  there  was  any  necessity  for  going  on  with  the  case  any  longer, 
that  was  decisive  of  the  case  ? 

A.     Well,  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  language.    He  said  that,  in 
opinion,  that  undertaking  was  not  good   for  anything,  and  inti 
that  it  ought  to  defeat  the  case. 

Q.     But  you  think  he  used  also  the  expression:  ''Who  drew 
deuced  or  infernal  paper,"  at  that  time  ? 

A.     What  is  your  question,  sir  ? 

Q.    You  think  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  also  the  further 
mark,  "  Who  drew  that  deuced,  or  infernal  paper?  " 

A.    That  he  made  oath  ? 
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'ONN.     No,  that  he  made  use  of  that  remark, 

twe, — no,  he   didn't  aak  who  drew  that  paper.     He 

iho  was  the  author  of  such  a  deuced  thing  aa  tnat;  and 

L8  talking  about  an  undertaking,  about  the  form  of  an 

ead  of  a  Dond. 

jndertakii^,  waa  it  not? 

indertaking  instead  of  a  bond  ? 

voB  the  one  that  the  writ  of  attachment  wea  based 


one  surety  ? 

ection  of  Gren.  Cole  had  been  sustained,  it  would  haT» 

proceedings  before  Judge  Cox,  any  way,   whether  ho 

ig  in  his  rulings  in  the  case  ? 

lad  it  not  been  for  the  lien  of  the  execution. 

>t  the  question,  in  that  case.  Judge,  whether  or  not  the 

ire  accrued  before  the  execution  of  the  judgment  of 

en  issued  and  levied  ? 

at  waa  perhaps  one  question  in  the  caae. 

I  action  to  set  aside  an  execution  issued  under  a  judg- 


ution  was  not  issued  after  the  execution  of  thejndg- 

.n? 

:ion  was  not  issued  until  the  execution  of  the  judg- 

}n;  it  was  issued  afterwards 

,  was  it  not  necessary  for  you  to  show,  in  that  case 

lined  the  lieu  under  your  attachment,  prior  to  the  levy 

ion? 

.'s  a  question  of  law.     I  don't  think  there  was  any 

at  all. 

at  be  a  dispute  about  that  in  the  law  ? 
can  dispute  about  anything;  hut  we  thought  if  we  had 
e  the  goods  were  disposed  of,  under  the  levy,  that  we 

the  questions  that  were  raised  in  the  case. 

Cole  evidently  took  a  different  position,  did  he  not  ? 

n't  take  a  different  position;  he  said  he  would  make 

ave  the  question;  but   he  said  at  the   time,  probably 

ter  the  levy  of  the  execution  would  enable  us  to  raise 

that  we  wanted  to. 

tmebody  would  take  the  opposite  position  from  the  one 

not  then  the  failure  of  ajurisdictional  paper  upon 
nent  was  based,  as  the  undertaking  undoubtedly  was, 
then, — taking  a  different  position  in  law  than  you 

was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  valid  writ  of  at- 
r  for  the  maintenance  of  our  action,  of  course  if  it  waa, 
I't  maintain  it. 

irse.  if  any  papers  upon  which  it  was  baaed  were  in- 
d  work  to  invalidate  the  attachment,  too,  would  it 

rily. 

iictiooal  paper  like  the  horid  and  and  ittachm^nt  ? 
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A.     All  such  papers,  are  subject  to  amendment  at  any  time, 
pro  tunc. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  submit  whether  this  is  material  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  having  been  held  that  the  respondent  could 
into  this  the  managers  have  not  considered  it  proper  to  oflTer  further 
jection.     We  have  considered  it  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Q.     Are  you  positive,  Judge,  that  the  Judge  used  any  such 
as  "  deuced  "  papers  ?  . 

A.     I  think  the  words  that  he  used,  in  speaking  of  the  writ  of  at 
ment  were  a  deuced  thing,  such  as  he  had  not  seen  or  used  in  his  practii 
as  he  knew. 

Q.     But  you  are  positive  that  he  swore, — used  the  word  "  deuced 
or  "infernal,"  or  anything? 

A.     Sicore  f    No,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  that  would  be  swearing,  wouldn't  it? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  according  to  any  moral  code  that  I   know  anytbi 
about,  it  would  not. 

Q.     Now,  isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  that  was  the  only  timB  in  whii 
the  Judge  interfered  with  you  at  all? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  came  in  and  took  up  the  same  writ  of  attachment  tw< 
or  three  times  after  that,  and  went  through  the  same  performance 

Q.     Went  through  the  same  performance  again  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  kept  on  interrupting  there  inceseantlTJ 
did  he  not? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     He  did  not  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  incessantly,   I  would  say  to  the  best  of  my  TecoUf 
tion,  that  we  had  difficulty  about,  the  writ  of  attachment  three  or 
times,  as   many   as  three,  I   think,  prehaps  more;  but  I  wouldnH  __ 
positively,  we  clidn't  pay  much  attention  to  it.     We  were   very  anxioi 
to  get  the  case  closed  and  get  away  and  we  were  hurried,  and  whenei 
he  undertook  to  say  anything  about  it  we  all  suggested  that  nothing 
to  be  decided  there,  we  wanted  to  get  away. 

Q.     And  was  there  any  other  point  that  he  would  undertake  to 
termine  in  the  case  ? 

A.     I  dont  recollect  of  any  now.     I  don't  recollect  of  any  point- 

Q.     Now,  his  state  was  so  at  that  time  that  anybody  who  was  in  the 
court  room  and  was  observing,  would  notice  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.     Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Pierce,  in  his  statement,  that  he  was 
drunk  at  the  time? 

A.     Crazy  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.  Why,  he  didn't  act  like  a  maniac.  I  don't  know  whether — ^it  dj&^ 
pends  upon  what  a  man  means  by  "crazy"  drunk. 

Q.     Was  he  terribly  drunk;  what  you  would  term  terribly  drunk? 

A.     Do  you  mean  in  the  court,  room,  or  the  night  before? 

Q.     I  mean  in  the  court  room. 

A.  I  mean  that  in  the  court  room  Judge  Cox  was  very  much  und^ 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  He  could  walk  and  did  walks 
walked  out  and  walked  in;  and  I  didn't  notice  that  he  staggered ;  1^ 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  that.  I  couldn't  say  that  he  left  uie  builds 
ing.    I  know  what  my  j^mpression  was  at  tlmt  tiixie. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  got  up  there  at  that  time  and  told  him  ^'to 
shut  his  mouth,"  or  "keep  his  mouth  shut  ?" 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q-     Did  you  use  any  such  expression  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  use  any  such  language  to  him  or  anybody  else; 
that  is,  I  didn't  get  up  and  tell  any  body  so.  I  might  possibly  have 
spoken  to  somebody  beside  me,  and  said  that  I  wished  he  would. 

Q.     But  you  didn't  tell  the  Judge  that  you  wished  he  would  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Senator  Powers.  The  words  of  the  former  witness  were,  '^to  keep 
gtill."    He  didn't  say,  "shut  up  your  mouth." 

Q.     Well,  did  you  say  to  him,  or  tall  him  "to  keep  still." 

A.     I  don't  recollect,  but  I  wouldn't  wonder  at  all.    I  did — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Just  answer  that,  so  that  they  can  all  hear  it. 

A.    Well,  I   can't  say  whether  I  used  that  exact  language  or  not. 
\  When  these  expressions  occurred  we  were  hurrying  to  get  away,  and  we 
wanted  to  utilize  every  moment,  and  I  might  have  said  "stop."    I  was 
I  very  much  annoyed. 

Senator  Campbell.  "If  you  will  stop  we  will  get  along  faster;"  those 
were  the  words  of  the  other  witness  ? 

A.     Oh,    possibly;  I  was  very  much  annoyed. 

Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Judge,  is  it  not  very  often  the  case,  and  hasn't  it  been  your  prac- 
tice, when  you  have  been  away  from  home,  to  submit  cases  in  that 
way, — ^to  have  all  the  testimony  taken  down,  and  to  reserve  all  .the 
ruhngs? 

A.  It  is  a  very  common  way  to  try  a  case;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
f  tried  one  under  the  same  circumstances, — where  the  court  had  ad- 
i  journed,  and  I  had  to  go  and  find  the  court  to  try  it.  It  is  a  common 
*  occurrence  in  this  State. 

Q.     It  is  a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  have  the  Judge  decide  upon  any  point, — to  reserve  his 
decision  upon  every  point  and  let  it  go  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.     Allis.     The  term  had  been  adjourned? 

A.     I  understand  so.  , 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     That  was  admitted.     The  records   will  show  it. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  supposed  we  were  try- 
ing the  case  as  if  in  vacation. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  counsel  asked  you  whether  it  was 
a  common  thing  in  this  State  to  try  cases  in  that  way.  I  will  ask  you 
whether  it  is  a  common  thing  to  try  and  submit  cases  to  a  Judge  in 
that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that  as  impertinent. 

The  President  pro  tern.     The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  18th 
article,  and  take  up  the  testimony  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  habitual 
drunkenness. 

Q.    Judge  Severance,  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  at  any  other  time  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned,  since  the  30th 
!  of  March,  1878?  . 

A.  I  have  seen  him  drunk  I  would  say.  I  have  seen  Judge  Cox  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor  at  other  times  than  the  one  I  have  spoken  of. 


♦/ 
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I  8aw  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  St.  Peter  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  of  the  case  of  the  State  against  Looniis. 

Q.     During  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  during  the  trial  of  the  case,  but  he  wasn't  on  the 
bench.     Judge  Dickinson  was  on  the  bench. 

Q.  It  was  during  a  term  of  court  in  Judge  Cox's  district  and  a  tenn 
that  was  held  by  Judge  Dickinson  for  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Jud^e  Dickinson  had  tried  that  case,  because  Judge 
Cox  had  been  counsel  for  Loomis  before. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.  Well,  at  times  during  the  three  or  four  days,  during  the  time  I 
was  there  trying  that  case,  I  saw  him  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Q.     You  were  there  three  or  four  days  ? 

A.     I  was  there  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  at  different  times  during  these  three  or  four 
days  in  that  condition  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    You  may  state  the  degree  of  intoxication  ? 

A.  Oh,  well,  he  was  so  much  intoxicated  that  anybody  that  knew 
him  would  notice  it  at  once  and  recognize  it.  He  had  been  drinking  al- 
together to  much. 

Q.    He  was  having  a  spree  wasn't  he  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  he  called  it.  I  saw  him  frequently 
during  those  three  or  four  days. 

Q.     Was  he  in  and  about  tne  court  room  in  that  condition? 

A.     I  did  not  see  him  in  the  court-room  during  that  whole  time. 

Q.     Where  did  you  see  him?    A.     I  saw  him  at  the  Nicollet  House. 

Q.    When  was  this,  did  you  say  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1880. 

Q.     Have  you  seen  him  at  any  other  times? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have  ;  I  saw  him  at  MankatQ  when  he 
had  evidently  been  drinking,  at  another  time  ;  I  think  in  June,  1880. 

Q.     What  was  he  doing? 

A.     When  he  was  holding  court  there  for  Judge  Dickinson. 

Q.     Had  come  up  to  Mankato  to  hold  a  term  for  Judge   Dickinson? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Was  he  then  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.  When  he  came  up  he  was  sober.  He  was  sober  all  through  the 
term  until  the  last  day.  He  had  a  matter  of  mandamus  up  before 
him  and  my  recollection  is  that  that  was  all  there  was  tried  before  him 
that  day.  I  had  tried  cases  before  him  before  during  the  term  and  he 
was  sober  and  gave  no  indication  of  having  drank  anything  until  that 
morning.  When  we  were  arguing  that  case  I  discovered  that  he  had 
been  drinking  and  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  not 
very  much,  but  he  had  evidently  been  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  at  Mankato,  I  mean  at  that  same 
time  afterwards,  during  the  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  dicl  that  day,  but  I  think  Judge  Cox  re- 
mained there  several  days  after  the  court  adjourned  ;  a  portion  of  the 
time  I  was  away.  I  saw  him  several  times  during  that  time  but  at  a 
distance,  and  I  avoided  him  because  I  thought — 

Mr.  Arctander.     Never  mind  what  you  thought. 

The  Witness.    Well,  I  avoided  him  on  account  of  what  I  thought 
^ight  be  his  condition,  but  don't  know  bow  it  was. 
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Q.     Yon  don't  know  his  condition  ? 
A.     I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  know  what  his  exact  cone 
saw  him  about  in  various  places,  going  into  saloons  and  con 
I  was  not  within  a  block  or  two  of  him  at  anv  time. 

Q.     Let  me  call  your  attention  to  about  the  time  he  h< 
court  at  Wflseca;  did  you  see  him  at  Waseca? 
A.     I  did. 

ate  what  his  condition  was  there? 
elJ,  when  I  was  at  Waseca — 
ICTANDER.     This  is  under  what  article? 
Einager  Collins.     It  is  under  article  eighteen. 
iTSESs.     I  was  at  Waseca  a  portion  of  the  term  or 
whether  it  was  the  first  or  the  last.     I  tried  one 
x  there.     I  saw  one  or  two  other  cases  tried  before  1 
he  was  pertectly  sober,  and  I  didn't  see  him  any 

ive  you  ever  seen  him  at  any  other  times  or  place 

d  when  he  was  drunk? 

ell,  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  now. 

m  say  that  after  the  Mankato  term  you  saw  him 

or  four  days,  or  a  week,  aa  I  understand  ? 

lid. 

)U  saw  him  about  the  streets  and  goii^  in  and  out 

equently?  A.  Not  very  frequent ;  I  did  not  s( 
«  or  four  times  during  that  whole  time, 
it  when  you  did  see  him  he  was  going  in  and  ou' 
ell,  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  all  the  time  ;  I  re 
r  time  of  seeing  him  going  into  a  saloon  near  the  C 
gout.  I  saw  him  at  other  times  and  from  his  appi 
to  meet  him  ;  I  avoided  him.  Perhaps  it  wa« 
lor,  from  what  people  told  me,  that  I  avoided 


ned  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

hat  case  was  it  you  were  trying  at  St.   Peter  at  t 

oV 

ate  against  Loomis. 

as  that  simply  a  motion  or  argument,  or  was  it  a  t 

),  sir  ;  he  was  tried  for  larceny  of  wheat  tickets. 

id  it  was  the  trial  you  were  attending  there  at  that 

was. 

lasted  four  or  five  days,  didn't  it? 

lasted  several  days.     I  am  not  certain  it  was  in 

vas  after  1878. 

hatever  vear  it  was,  it  was  the  year  the  Loomis  cae 

t? 

was  during  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Loomis,  I  feel  v 

a'tita  fact  that  Judge  Cox  did,  a  day  after  Juda 

!  down  there,  go  up  and  take  Judge  Dickinson's  pi 

consequently  was  only  around  there  one  day  altei 

nenced  ? 

io  not  know  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not. 

>  you  remember  for  certain  of  having  seen  him  the 
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A.  I  think  I  did;  I  think  I  remember  that  I  saw  hin  there  more 
than  one  day. 

Q.     Would  you  be  positive  about  it  ? 

A.     Not  perfectly  positive,  but  I  think  I  saw  him  more  than  one  day. 

Q.  You  stated  that  once  you  saw  him  there,  you  remember  it  was  at 
the  Nicollet  House  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  other  places  that  you  saw  him  during 
that  time  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     There  is  only  one  occasion  that  stands  out  in  relief  in  your  mind? 

A.     I  think  I  saw  him  there  three  or  four  times  in  that  condition. 

Q.     But  you  can't  place  him  in  any  other  place  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing  him  at  any  other  place.  I  did  not 
anywhere  myself. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  you  state  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
but  you  would  not  say  he  was  drunk,  I  understand  ? 

A.  Well,  that  depends  altogether  upon  what  you  call  "  drunk."  If 
you  call  a  man  drunk  when  he  is  so  under  the  influence  of  intosicatlDg 
liquor  that  he  is  less  capable  of  exercising  his  reason  than  when  per- 
fectly sober,  he  is  drunk. 

Q.     Did  he  seem  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  I  think  he  did. 

Q.     He  could  walk  straight  ?    A.     Apparently. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  him  when  he  could  not  walk  straight,  have 
you? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  have  troubled  him  a  good  deal  that  night 
that  I  found  him  up  at  New  Ulm  to  have  walked  a  crack. 

Q.    That  is  the  only  time  you  can  remember  of. 

A.    That  is  the  only  time,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time  at  Mankato, — ^the  time  you  speak  of  in  the  court 
room, — you  would  not  say  at  that  time  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated 
at  all,  would  you? 

A.  He  was  some  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  was  not  perhaps 
what  anybody  would  call  drunk — perhaps  the  most  of  people  would  not 
call  it  drunk,  but  he  was  a  little  excited  on  intoxicating  liquor,  evidently. 

Q.  So  you  could  notice  he  had  been  drinking  but  you  could  not  say 
it. influenced  his  judgment? 

A.  As  well  as  I  knew  Judge  Cox  I  knew  that  he  had  been  drinking 
liquor. 

Q.  But  you  couldn't  say  that  he  had  been  drinking  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  clouded  his  judgment  or  his  mind  in  any  way  could  you.  I  mean 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been, — to  excess? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  entirely  de- 
stroyed his  judgment  or  reason;  but  what  condition  of  intoxication  will 
affect  a  man's  reason  some,  I  could  not  very  well  tell  you. 

Q.  But  you  noticed  no  evidence  at  the  time,  of  his  mind  being 
clouded  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  his  mind  was  particularly  clouded;  he  took 
some  contradictory  positions  very  certainly,  as  if  he.  passed  an  opinion 
without  stopping  to  think  long  enough. 

Q.     What  is  that  ? 

A.  I  thought  he  gave  some  contradictory  opinions — several  of  them 
in  a  few  minutes — as  though  he  ^did  not  stop  to  think  sufficiently  be- 
fore he  expressed  an  opinion. 

Q.    Weil,  you  have  neard  him  do  that  sometimes  when — 
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A.    He  18  a  little  apt  to  do  that. 

Q.    When  you  knew  he  was  sober? 

A.    Yes,  he  is  a  little  apt  to  do  that. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,that  whenever  he  makes  a  decisioii  or  pAsses  ati  opin- 
m  that  he  gives  it  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  probably  with  not  as  much 
Misideration  as  some  men  would  do  ? 

A,    Yes,  I  think  that  is  true  of  him. 

Q.  Judge,  what  case  was  it  that  was  taken  up  there  at  that  tiine,  in 
ftokato? 

A.  My  recollection  about  it  is  that  it  was  the  cas6  of  Ja66b  GUnth'er 
liinst  the  city  of  Mankato. 

Q.    Was  you  attorney  in  that  case  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  that  proceeding  that  was  had  thAt  day. 

Q:    What  was  the  proceeding  had  there  ? 

A;  I  think  it  was  a  mandamua  to  compel  the  city  to  pay  the  coS^ 
aed  in  the  action.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

(I.    You  said  it  was  a  mandamus  to  the  city  ? 

A:    I  think  it  was. 
•Q.    To  do  what? 

A.  To  compel  them  I  think,  to  pay  the  taxable  costs  in  a  cohsider- 
pfon  pr6ceeding. 

I  Q.    Now,  this  was  at  the  general  term,  that  was  held  in  June,  wlien 
|ds  cyclone  was  there,  was  it? 
I  A.    Wefl,  I  think  it  was  in  June. 

.'  Do  you  remember  who  was  present  in  the  court-room  during  the 
i1    Was  it  before  or  after  that  cyclone? 

A.    I  think  it  was  after.     I  think  it  was  the  last  business  done  ihsii 

Q.    It  was  that  term  during  which  the  cyclone  was  ? 
A.    I  think  it  was,  and  I  think  it  was  the  last  business  done  at  the 
I  remember  J.  E.  Porter  was  present.     There  were  others  present, 
I  don't  recollect  who  they  were. 
Q.    Isnt  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Dickinson  was  present  at  the  time  ? 
A.    I  could  not  say. 
;  Q.    W^  the  clerk  of  the  court  present?    A.     I  could  not  say. 
I  Q.    Well,  he  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  term,  was  he  not? 

■  L    Who? 

'  Q.    Theclerkof  the  court? 

'  A.  The  clerk  of  the  court  is  supposed  to  be  present  the  most  of  the 
pe,  but  he  frequently  steps  out,  and  is  frequently  out  during  half  of 
|e  trial  of  a  case. 

■  Q.    This  was  in  open  court,  was  it  not  ? 
It  was  in  open  court. 

In  the  court-room  ?    A.     In  the  court-room. 
Now,  are  you  positive.  Judge,  that  this  occasion  on  which  ypu 

red  before  him  to  argue  that  mandamus,  was  not  at  the  clerk's 
? 
-    It  was  not  at  the  clerk's  office.     Immediately  Judge  Cox  decided 
case  then  and  there,  and  he  stepped  down  off  from  the  bench,  ai^d 
^ed  over  to  me  and  Porter,  and  sfild,  "  Somebody  has*  got  to  be  beat 
y  in  every  lawsuit." 
Who  got  beat  in  the  case?    A.    I  did. 
^    Did  he  make  his  order  right  then  atid  thefe  ? 
87 
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A.     I  don't  know  whether — 

Q.    That  wasn't  a  trial  but  simply  a  hearing  upon  the  mandamus? 

A.  I  think  the  hearing  of  the  mandamus  was  upon  a  writ  and  upoi 
a  return.     I  do  not  think  any  evidence  was  put  in  at  all. 

Q.     Did  anybody^  appear  for  the  city  of  Mankato? 

A.     I  appeared  tor  the  city  and  J.  E.  Porter  for  the  relator. 

Q.     You  say  it  was  to  compel  the  city  to  pay  the  taxedfcosts? 

A.  That  is  my  recollection  about  it.  There  bad  been  a  co  demna* 
tion  proceeding  commenced  by  the  city  against  Jacob  Gunther.  and  oi 
the  stipulation  of  some  of  the  attorneys  costs  had  been  taxed,  and  the  dtj 
refused  to  pay  the  costs.  The  suit  was  withdrawn  afterward  and  tbej 
did  not  take  the  land,  and  the  city  refused  to.  pay  the  costs. 

Q.  But  you  are  positive  it  was  on  no  other  occasion  than  on  this  oe- 
casion  that  the  mandamus  was  brought  up,  that  you  thought  Judge  Ckn 
was  "  excited"  with  liquor,  during  the  term  of  court  in  Blue  Eardi 
county  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  when  that  matter  that  we  argued  there  about  the 
costs  in  that  case,  that  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor; 
whatever  time  it  was  or  wherever  it  was  that  is  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  oocasion  of  proof  and  order  being  made  in 
the  case  of  D.  A.  Dickenson  (against  J.  H.  Hartman,  and  D.  A.  Dickeib 
son  against  D.  A.  Tavlor,  and  wasn't  that  at  the  same  time? 

A.     I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  that  at  all, 

Q.    Were  you  interested  in  the  matter  of  condemnation   proceedii^ 

fetition  for  condemnation   of  lands  for  railroad  purposes  by  the  St 
aul  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company — ^to  have  commissioners  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose  ? 

A.    At  that  term  of  court  ? 

Q.    At  the  same  time  those  mandamus  proceedings  were  up? 

A.    I  have  no  recollection  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  this  mandamus  was  at  the  same 
time — you  made  the  application  for  these  commissioners? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  make  any  application  before  Judge  Cox  in  any 
such  case,  and  still  I  might  have  done  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  appear  before  him  at  more  than  one  occasion,  on 
that  mandamus  case? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  Bnt  you  are  positive  that  this  proceeding  you  have  reference  to, 
was  not  at  the  clerk's  office,  but  was  in  the  court  room? 

A.    I  know  it  was  in  the  court  room. 

Q.    And  that  it  was  at  this  June  term  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  an  adjourned  term.  I 
think  it  was  an  adjourned  term  that  commenced  about  the  Ist  of  June 
and  lasted  six  or  seven  days. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  that  libel  case  was  up,  that  Mr.  Baker  was  inter- 
ested  in  it? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  When  that  was  tried  and  continued  on  account  of  the  sicknesB  of 
a  witness  ? 

A.  I  think  so;  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Gen.  Baker's  wife,  not, 
sickness  of  a  witness. 

Q.  The  court  adjourned  sine  die^  after  those  mandamus  proceedings 
had  been  brought  up,  did  it  not  ? 

A.    Welly  tlmt  is  my  recollection. 
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^    Q.  Ybji  have  no  recollection  of  any  other  busineae  before  the  court  ? 

[.    A.  I  have  not;  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  last  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  and  tne  Judge  walk  down  together  after  that? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

PETER  J.  CLANCY 

ipwom  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  would  state  that  these  wit- 
^188868  are  called  to  fecilitate  public  and  private  business.  The  witness 
is  called  this  afternoon  out  oi  order,  to  facilitate  public  business,  and 
Lthe  present  witness  has  important  engagements  to-moirow,  and  we  call 
piim  to  relieve  him. 
I    Senator  Wilson  here  took  the  Chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

Mr.    Manager  Dunn.    This  witnes^is  called  particularly  to  article  18. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  will  explain  while  it  is  in  tefer- 
tnce  to  article  18,  it  is  comprised  principally  within  the  twelve  hours 
''IHeceeding  the  beginning  of  the  Brown  county  term,  in  June,  1881. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.     At  Granite  Falls. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  reside  at  Sleepy  Eye,  Brown  county  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  residing  there  last  June  ?    A.    Yes,  sii:. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    Livery  business.  i 

Q.    Were  you  residing  in  Sleepy  Eye  last  May  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.       '^ 

Q.    What  was  your  business  there?    A.     Livery. 

Q.    Any  other  business  at  that  time  ? 

A.  At  that  time  I  was  in  partnership  with  another  man  running  a 
hotel. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Judge  Cox  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  '- 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Sleepy  Eye  at  any  time  during  the  mdnth 
of  May  last  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  there  the  morning  court  opened  in  New  Ulm — ^that 
term  of  court. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  there  the  day  before  ? 

A.    No,  sir  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    What  time  did  he  get  to  Sleepy  Eye  that  day  ?  ^ 

A.    I  don't  kilbw  exactly;  on  the  afternoon  train  however,  / 

Q.    Did  he  stop  at  your  hotel  ? 

A.  Not  when  he  came  to  town — when  he  came  in;  he  came  tnere 
during  the  night  and  took  a  room.  ^^^ 
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Q.    What  time  of  night  did  he  get  into  your  hotel  ? 
A.    I  don't  know;  it  was  after  I  had  gone  to  bed. 
Q.    Well,  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? 


•  > 


A.    I  could  not  say  exactly;  but  quite  late;  probably   about  eli^v^fe 
[  o'clock. 

Q.    In  the  morning  you  found  him  there  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 
Q.    What  time  did  you  wake  him  up  in  the  morning  ?  '  i  ' 

A.    About  8  o'clock.  ;'    • 

Q.    Where  was  he?  "^ 
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''a.  He  ^^  in  bed  ^h.n  I  arst  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ^4^e  him  up  pei:sonally  or  did  aome  one  dse*do  it? 

A.  I  went  and  asked  my  partner  who  was  sleeping  in  the  sittini 
room.     He  told  me  it  was  Judge  Cox. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  sitting  room  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  bed  there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  bed  there  was  there  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  bed  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  up  when  you  woke  him  ? 

A.  Well,  we  went  in  the  room  and  woke  him  up  and  he  got  up;  ay 
partnerjsaid  he  had  to  so  to  New  Ulm  to  open  court. 

Q.  Did  he  have  his  breakfast  there  at  your  house?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  to  New  Ulm?    A.     I  took  him. 

Q.  With  a  buggy  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  l^ow  far  distant  is  it  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  New  Ulm? 

A.  About  fourteen  miles. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Sleepy  Eye  ? 

A.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  New  Ulm  ? 

A.  A  few  minutes  before  court  opened. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that?    A.    About  elQvetn  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  procure  any  liquor  before  you  started  from  S^epy  Jyel 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  procure  that  ? 

A.  Judge  Cox  a^k^d  me  to  get  it. 

Q.  You  took  it  with  you,  did  you  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  Judge's  condition  when  you  startedy-^jw  be  spbec 

when  you  qta^ed  from  51^py  Eye  that  morning? 

A.  He  was  then. 

Q.  Perfectly  sober? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  perfectly,  but  I  would  c^  him  sober. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  he  was  not  very  drunk  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  he  was  not  drunk  at  all. 

Q.  How  T^as  he  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning  as  to  sobri^y  ? 

A.  He  was  sober,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  intoxicated  the  night  beJwe? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  him,  had  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  seeing  him  the  night  before. 

Q.  How  did  he  act  when  he  got  up? 

A.  Well,  he  acted  nervous,  and  in  a  hurjy  to  get  away. 

Q.  Did  he  drink  any  of  this  liquor  on  the  ij^^y  dow^i  to  New  Ulm? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  was  he  when  he  got  to  Ne^  Ulip;  lyas  h^  undcy:  tiie  influ- 
ence of  liquor  any  when  he  got  to  New  Ulm  ? 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  slightly  mider  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  When  you  drove  up  to  the  court  house?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  hchad  any  breakfgst  th|tt  morning  or  nol 
ajk  all?    A.    Well,  not  to  my  knowledge.      -      J       •  * 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  or  had  not? 

A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  my  partne,r  asketj  him  if  he  wnuld  not 

stop  for  breakfast,  and  he  said  *•  no,  he  ^aB  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Xew 
Ulm."  ,  .     r  ^       ^Y 

Q.  And  he  had  nothing  to  eat  on  the  way  ? 
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A.    No,  he  had  nothing  to  eat. 


\    Examined  by  Mr.  Arctand£R. 

Q.  You  mean  that  he  had  taken  a  4rink  or  two  of  liquqr  on  the  way 
down.     A,    I  mean  several. 

Q.    You  took  some  too  ?    A.    Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.    Every  time  that  he  took,  you  took,  didn't  you  ?  ^ 

Q.  WeU,  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  he  went  into  a  honse  on  his  way  to 
New  Ulm;  I  don't  remember  whether  he  took  the  bottle  with  him  or  not,  k 

'or  whetlier  he  treated  that  farmer.  He  had  a  social  talk  and  the  farmer 
came  out  to  the  buggy;  but  I  don't  remember  whether  that  farmer  drank 
any  liquor  or  not.  ^ 

Q.     You  don't  remember  whether  Judge  Cox  took  any  at  that  time  ?  • 

A.    At  that  time  I  don't  remembjer  whether  he  did  drank  any  or  not. 

Q.    Now,  did   you  and  he  drink  about  the  same  amount  on  going  * 

down  there — you  were  about  in  the  same  condition,  weren't  you  ? 

A.    Well,  that  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Now,  you  didn't  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  about  the  Judge 
in  any  of  his  actions  or  appearance  showing  that  he  was  intoxicated,  or 
anything  of  the  kind  ? 

A.  Well,  from  his  actions  and  talk  on  the  way  down  I  would  say  that 
■the  whisky  was  working  on  him. 

Q.    But  you  would  not  say  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  any  time  on 
the  way  down,  or  when  he  came' to  New  Ulm,  but  simply  that  he  had 
been  drinking,  and  that  you  could  see  the  eflfects  of  the  liquor  on  him? 
I    A.    Y^,  sir. 

Q.    W^o  was  your  partner  ?    A.    Cy.  Conrad. 

JAMES  M.   THOMSON 

8wom  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

^    Examin^  by  Mr.  ManagerDuNN. 

The  witness  is  called  to  article  4,  at  a  special  term  in  NicpUet  county, 
August  5th,  1879. 

Q.    Mr.  Thomson,  where  do  you  reside  ?    A.    At  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  or  business  ? 

A.    I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  at  Sleepy  Eye  ? 

A.    Eight  or  ten  years. 

Q.  Were  vou  practicing  law  there  the  most  of  the  time,  if  not  all  of 
it?  ^  '        ' 

I   A.    Five  or  six  years  of  the  time, 

I   Q.    Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  action.  Judge  Cox  ? 
!    A.    I  know  the  Judge. 

I  Q.  You  may  state  if  you  were  present  at  a  term  of  court  or  at  a  pro- 
^ceeding  in  his  court  held  at  St.  Peter,  in  August,  1879,  at  which  the  case 
^of  Brown  vs.  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  l^ailroad  Company  was  being 
Ifttled. 

[  A.    I  was  present  at  the  time  referred  to  ;  I  think  it  was   the  latter 
of  July.     The  case  was  finally  settled  on  the  fifth  of  August. 

Q.    You  think  the  case  was  finally  settled  on  the  fifth  of  August? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    Who  were  present  as  attorneys  besides  yourself? 
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A.  Judge  Wilson  of  Winona,  Mr.  Pierce  of  St  Paul,  and  Mr.  Webbe 
of  New  Ulm, 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  that  time  as  to  sobriety 

A.  The  Judge  was  very  much  under  the  influenee  of  liquor ;  yer 
badly  intoxicated. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  Judge  Wilson's  testimony  in  this  case  ?    A,    I  did 

Q.     Did  you  hear  Mr.  Webber's  testimony  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  their  testimony  upon  these  points,  about  the  settle 
ment  of  this  case  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Is  the  evidence  you  are  giving  now  relative  to  the  same  matte 
they  testified  to  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  the  same  cause  and  at  the  same  time. 

Q.     The  Judge,  you  say,  was  very  much  intoxicated  ? 

A.     He  was. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

h'    This  was  in  the  Nicollet  House  parlor  was  it? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    There  was  no  term  of  court, — special  or  general  ? 

A.    No;  merely  for  the  settlement  of  this  case. 

Q.    Did  you  come  down  that  morning  ? 

A.     I  believe  I  did. 

Q.     Was  any  notice  served  upon  you  of  the  settlement  of  it? 

A.     I  think  Judge  Wilson  served  a  notice. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  wrote  you  a  letter  and  asked 
you  if  you  could  take  it  up  at  such  and  such  a  time  ? 

A.     He  either  served  a  notice  or  we  stipulated  as  to  it. 

Q.  Thore  was  no  notice  given  of  any  motion  for  a  new  trial  at  thai 
time — it  was  intended  to  settle  the  case  at  that  time  and  nothing  ebc 
was  done  was  there  ? 

A.  I  am  iuclined  to  think  that  by  stipulation  we  were  to  finally  ap* 
pear  and  settle  the  case  and  argued  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Q.     Do  you  state  that  as  a  fact  or  just  as  your  impression? 

A.    That  is  my  impression;  I  would  not  state  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.  There  was  auite  a  number  of  amendments  proposed  to  this  case 
at  that  time,  was  tnere  not? 

A.    Quite  a  number. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  came  down  on  the  tmzn 
with  Mr.  Webber. 

A.     I  believe  I  did. 

Q.    Wasn't  Judge  Cox  and  his  boy  on  the  same  train  going  down? 

A.  I  think  Judge  Cox  was  on  the  train.  I  am  not  positive  thatwaa 
the  time  I  saw  Judge  Cox  on  the  train. 

Q.  And  soon  after  you  arrived  in  St.  Peter  you  met  him  and  went 
into  the  Nicollet  House  parlor,  didn't  you? 

A.     The  attorneys  in  tne*  case  met  there  first. 

Q.     And  Judge  Cox  came  in  soon  after,  did  he  not? 

A.  We  met  there  for  the  purpose,  thinking  that  we  could  settle  the 
case  without  the  Judge,  and  if  we  could  we  would  not  have  called  upon 
him;  but  we  found  difficulty,  and  went  out  to  where  the  Judge  vi» 
and  brought  him  in.  • 

Q.    That  was  soon  after  you  had  arrived  there? 

A.    Well,  I  think  the  Judge  went  in  about  10  o'clock. 
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Q.     What  time  did  you  arrive  in  the  morning  ? 
A.     Not  far  from  say  8  o'clock.     I  am  not  positive  regarding  the  time 
however. 

Q-     Do  you  remember  if  you  found  Judge  Wilson  and  Mr.  Kerce 
there  when  you  came,  or  whether  they  came  on  a  later  train  ? 

A.     We  found  Mr.  Pierce  there.     I  think  Mr.  Wilsom  came  soon 
after. 
Q.     He  came  on  the  freight?    A.     No;  he  came  on  the  passenger. 
Q.     That  gets  in  there  about  half  an  hour  later,  does  it  not  ? 
A.     I  beUeve  so.     I  believe  the  two  trains  meet  at  Kasota. 
Q.     And  take  breakfast?    A.     Yes;  I  am  not  positive  regarding  this. 
Q.     Now,  you  went  in  there  first  as  soon  as  Judge  Wilson  came,  with- 
out looking  for  the  Judge;  you  went  in  there  to  see  if  you  couldn't  set- 
tle the  oise  between  yourselves  as  attorneys  sometimes  do  in   such 
cases? 
A»     xes. 

Q.     And  you  found  you  couldn't  do  it,  and  then  you  called  the 
Judge  in? 
A.     That  is  the  way  of  it. 

Q.     Now,  after  the  Judge  came  in  didn't  he  settle  some  of  those  ques- 
tions that  you  disagreed  upon  ? 

A.     I  think  not  any. 
I     Q.     When  he  first  came  in  I  mean  ? 

A.     No;  I  think  not  any;  I  don't  think  Judge  Cox  settled  any  ques- 
tions at  that  time. 

Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  a  very  short  time  after  he  had  got  in 
■^tbere  that  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Wilson  got  into  a  quarrel  and  commenced 
to  abuse  each  other  pretty  thoroughly. 

A.    Well,  they  had  some  sharp  words. 
[    Q,    Don't  you  remember,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Judge  speaking  up 
?  and  telling  them  to  keep  quiet,  and  if  they  did  not  keep  quiet  he  would 
not  go  on  vrith  the  matter  any  longer  that  day;  if  they  could  not  be- 
have or  words  to  that  effect  ? 
!     A.    I  think  he  reprimanded  them  somewhat. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  this  language  that  I  give  or  the  import  of 
it? 
A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    That  he  would  not  go  on  with  it  if  they  did   not  behave  them- 
selves? 
A.    No,  I  don't  remember  that  language  at  all. 

Q.    Didn't  the  Judge  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  those  men  at 
the  trial  of  that  case  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  offer  it  simply   to  show  the  reasonableness  of  out 
;  theory. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     That  is  a  matter  of — 
The  PREsrDENT  pro  tern.    Judge  Wilson  is  not  on  trial. 
Mr.  Arctander.     We  don't  claim  it  for  that;  it  is  simply   a  justifica- 
tion for  us. 
The  PREsroENT  pro  tern.     The  objection  is  sustained. 
Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Don't  you  remember  after  the  Judge  came  in  there  you  kept  on 
;  settling  and  agreeing  all  you  could  agree  upon,and  argued  between  your- 
Belves,  and  the  Judge  sat  over  at  the  table  and  had  nothing  to  do  for 
the  most  of  the  time? 
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A.  The  Judge  had  very  little  to  do  while  we  were  there;  he  did  some 
talking.     I  say  I  don't  think  he  settled  any  point;  possibly  he  did. 

Q.  The  most  of  the  business,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  done  right  betwe^ 
you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  he  sat  there  and  waited  ? 

A*  I  think  that  the  point  he  was  called  in  to  settle  was  passed  over 
at  that  time.     I  don't  think  it  was  settled  at  that  time  at  all. 

Q.    You  don't  think  he  was  called  upon  to  settle  it  after  he  came  in  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  he  was;  but  it  was  not  settled. 

Q.  Has  the  judge  of  that  district  a  habit  of  settling  these  matten 
right  off  at  the  time  you  argue  them  for  settlement,  or  does  he  fake 
them  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  desire  to  show  that  this  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  judge  of  that  district.  I  think  that  the  President  probably  under- 
stands thosiB  legal  terms,  "of  settling  the  case,"  etc.,  and  what  was  done; 
if  not  I  will  explain  it  so  that  it  can  be  understood  thoroughly. 

The  President  'pro  tern.    You  need  not  explain  it;  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     My  objection  is  that  it  is  not  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  witness  has  stated  that  they  did  not  settle  it 
at  that  time,  leaving  the  inference  that  it  was  because  the  Judge  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  settle  it.  Now,  I  desire  to  show  whether  or  not  it  was 
>the  practice  of  the  Judge  of  that  district  to  take  under  advisement  Ao 
settlement  of  cases  when  they  were  proposed  with  amendments,  and  not 
to  decide  and  settle  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  argument  when  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the  cas6  was  noticed  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  may  ask  him. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  it  is  quite  usual  to  settle  the  case  when  it  is  first 
presented,  if  it  is  possible. 

Q.  You  have  known  other  instances  where  the  Judge  was  perfectly 
sober,   where  he  took  it  under  ad\nsement  too,  haven't  you  ? 

A.    Well,  I  have  not  known  any,  there  may  have  been. 

Q.     Have  you  had  any  cases  at  all  except  this  ? 

A.     Not  that  came  before  him. 
.  Q.     So  that  you  dont  know  what  the  practice  is  in  that  respe<St  ? 

A.  Well,  the  practice  there  for  a  number  of  years  back,  since  we 
have  had  a  reporter,  is  to  settle  the  case  and  make  the  motion  for  the 
new  trial  at  the  same  time.  It  is  easily  done.  There  is  very  little  diflS- 
culty  when  we  have  a  reporter. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  the  usual  practice  to  settle  it  right  at 
once  when  you  are  there  for  argument  of  the  case,  and  not  for  the  Judge 
to  take  it  under  consideration  at  the  time  ? 

A.     At  the  present  time,  I  say. 

Q.     Well,  at  that  time  I  mean,  and  prior  to  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  usual  to  settle  the  case  and  then  bring  up 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  ;  and  that  it  was  usual  also  to  allow  the 
Judge,  and  the  Judge  took  time  to  consider  the  motion  as  to  what  amend- 
ment should  be  allowed.     A.     He  might  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  main  question  that  came  up 
there,  and  upon  which  you  broke  up,  was  the  question  of  what  tire 
Judge  had  charged,  that  Mr.  Wilson  tried  to  get  into  the  case? 

A,    That  was  one  of  them. 

Q.    That  was  at  the  time  you  adjoume4  the  naatte t  ?    A-. 
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i  Q.    Is  it  not  a  fad,  at  that  time  that  Judge  Wilson  claimed  you  had 
fnquested  the  court  so  to  charge,  and  that  he  had  charged  it? 

A.    I  would  not  say  positively  regarding  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  Judge  said  he  would  not  settle  that  point 
before  he  could  examine  his  minutes  ?    A.     I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.    You  would  not  swear  that  he  did  not? 

A.  I  remember  that  the  Judge  refused  to  proceed  and  we  consented 
bo  adjourn. 

Q.    You  did  not  argue  that  matter  any  more  ? 

A-  Oh,  there  was  no  argument;  it  was  a  sort  of  a  wrangle  between 
BUiselyes. 

Q.  I  mean  you  didn't  argue  that  matter  any  more  after  this  time; 
foa  did  not  present  any  argument  to  the  Judge  afterwards  as  to  whether 
pe  amendment  should  be  allowed.    A.     Not  at  that  time. 

Q.    Well,  you  didn't  thereafter,  did  you  either  ? 

A.    The  case  was  finally  settled. 

Q:    Well,  wasn't  it  settled  in  your  presence  by  the  Judge  and  no 
i^^ment  had  upon  it? 
!  A.    I  could  not  tell  you  about  it. 
i  Q.    Well,  what  is  your  best  recollection  about  it? 
i  A.    Well,  I  was  thinking  that  it  was  settled  by  agreement  between 
Ifr:  Pierce  and  Mr.  Wilson  ;  however  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  Mr.  Webber's  testimony?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

^  State  whether  or  not  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Judge  when  you  met 
t  time  modified  that  thing  in  such  a  shape  that  it  was  satisfactory  to 
of  yoii?    A.    Now,  that  may  be  so. 

Q.    He  had  modified  it  when  you  met  so  that  when  you  saw  the  set- 
'  case  it  was  satisfactory  to  Judge  Wilson  and  satisfactory  to  you? 
[At   If  that  wafl  so  it  was  when  the  argument  was  had  for  a  new  trial ; ' 
I  think  that  was  on  the  5th  day  of  August. 

I .  Q.    You  think  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  the  5th  of  August? 
I  A.    I  think  it  was. 

i  Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  that  time  when  you  were  down  there  to  set- 
ifk  this  case  with  Judge  Wilson,  that  Judge  Wilson. served  a  notice  upon 
pia  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  to  be  heard  about  eight  days  afterwards? 
I '  A.;  I  think  hs  did. 
j  ^;    Upon  the  settled  ease? 
[  A.    No,  the  case  was  not  settled  at  that  time. 

'Q.    Well,  it  is  your  recollection  that  it  was  not  settled  at  that  timeS 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  before  you  left  St.  Peter?    A.     No,  sir. 
*ft.    You  received  due  service  of  that  notice  of  motion  for  a  new  trial? 

A.    Yes,  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    That  was  after  you  had  left  the  Judge  was  it  not?  ' 

A.    Well,  it  was  after. 

Q.    The  Judge  took  all  the  papers,  did  he  not  at  that  time — ^the 
proposed  case  and  the  amendments  ? 
.  A.    I  think  he  did;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  You  would  not  swear  positively.  The  Judge  did  not  tell  you  he 
inmld  look  over  his  minutes  and  see  whether  that  was  correct  and  settle 
Bie  case  in  accordance  with  the  minutes  as  to  what  he  had  charged  ? 

A.    I  dont  remember  any  such  thing. 

,  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  testimony  of  the  witness  is  now  directed  to 
^ectfication  seven  under  article  seventeen. 
88 
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Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  general  term  of  court  held  in  Broim 
county  in  May,  1881  ? 

A.     I  was  present  there. 

Q.     Were  you  present  when  the  Judge  drove  up  to  the  court  house? 

A.     I  was  in  the  court  room  when  he  came  in. 

Q.    You  may  state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobrietv  ? 

A.  The  Judge  was  badly  under  the  influence  of  liquor  durmg  the 
whole  of  that  term. 

Q.    You  had  cases  to  try  there,  had  you?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  any  of  them  tried  ? 

A.    We  tried  two  cases — that  is  two  jury  trials. 

Q.    Were  any  of  your  cases  continued  ? 

A.    I  continued  two  of  my  cases. 

Q     Why  were  they  continued  ? 

A.    The  reason  we  alleged  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge, 

Q.    There  were  no  affidavits  for  continuance,  were  there? 

A.     No;  they  were  continued  by  consent  of  parties. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  cause  for  continuance  of  the  cases  except  the 
fact  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.    No  other  cause  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.     No  other  that  you  are  aware  of.     A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Both  cases  were  ready  for  trial  were  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  continued  one  with  Mr.  Land  who  had  quite  a  number 
of  witnesses  there;  the  other  one  I  continued  with  Mr.  Greorge  Kohl* 
man;  I  believe  there  were  very  few  witnesses  there.  His  client  resided 
in  New  Ulm.     I  think  I  had  two  witnesses  there. 

Q.  You  had  witnesses  there  on  both  sides,  and  had  prepared  for  your 
trial  ? 

A.     Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Ana  had  it  not  been  for  the  condition  of  the  Judge  those  csM 
would  have  been  tried  ? 

A.    We  were  ready  for  trial. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  the  Judge  was 'under  the  influence  of  liquor  i 
at  that  term  of  court,  or  did  you  say  intoxicated,  during  that  term? 

Mr.  Arctander.     He  said  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

The  Witness.  I  say  when  the  Judge  came  into  court  that  morning 
he  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor — ^intoxicated;  andrt 
that  time  during  the  term  I  should  say  he  was  what  I  would  call  drunk. 

Q.     Was  that  during  the  trial  of  any  cause  or  proceeding? 

A.  It  was  in  the  evening — I  think  about  9  o'clock,  when  we  went  up 
to  the  court-room  to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  jury;  court  was  ad- 
journed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  streets  of  New  Ulm,  at  any  time  during 
that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Oh,  I  saw  him  walking  up  to  the  court  house  and  down  again. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drinking  liquor  during  the  term  of  court? 

A.     No,  sir,  I  didn't  see  him  drink  anything. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  liquor  was  being  drunk  when  he  ini 
present  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  we  object  to  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant      | 

The  President  pro  tem.    The  objection  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  witness  what  distin^ 
tion  he  makes  between  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor — ^beiog  intox- 
icated and  being  drunk? 

The  Witness.    Well,  I  will  say  when  a  man  has  drank  any  liquor, In ; 
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under  ihe  influence  of  it.    And  I  suppose  there  is  really  no  differ- 
ice  perhaps  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  intoxication  and  drunk- 
less,  yet  I  would  use  them  a  little  difierently. 
The  pRissiDEN  pro  tern.    How  different ;  as  to  degree? 
The  Witness.     Well,  I  should  say  intoxication  was  drunkenness,  yet 
mean  to  be  understood  when  I  say  drunk,  that  he  was  very  much  in- 
mcated — to  a  greater  degree  than  I  mean  to  be  understood  when  I  say 
itoxicated. 

Q.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  intoxication,  is  it,  in  your  idea?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  have  a  bottle  of  liquor  there  at  that  term 
'  court? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 
[e  may  have  had  a  bottle  of  liquor  and  not  drank  anything. 
Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     We  propose  to  follow  it  up  by  showing  that  he 
Idiank  out  of  it  and  passed  it  around. 
The  Witness.     I  didn't  see  him  drink. 
Q.     Did  you  see  him  have  a  bottle  of  liquor?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Arctander.    That  we  object  to. 

The  President  pro  tem.    I  submit  the  question  to  the  court  as  to 
iirhether  it  should  be  answered.  . 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  propose  to  show  by  this  witness  that  he  saw 
him 'have  a  bottle  of  liquor  and  saw  it  passed  around. 
Senator  Powers.    Saw  him  drink,  do  you  mean  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  shall  show  by  other  witnesses  that  were 
jpieeent  at  the  same  time  that  they  saw  him  drink. 

The  question  was  put  to  the  Senate  and  the  objection  was  overruled. 
The  President  pro  tem.    You  will  answer  the  question. 
The  Witness.     I  saw  him  have  a  bottle  of  liquor  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
in  the  oourt  house  used  for  a  jury  room.     My  impression  is  that  it  was 
^ifier  court  had  adjourned. 

Q..    Well,  at  what  adjournment,  night  or  noon  or  recess? 

I  think  at  night.     I  was  about  to  go  home  myself  at  the  time. 
Who  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Somerville  was  present,  the  only  one  I  remember. 
Well,  what  was  done  with  the  bottle  of  liquor  ? 
Well,  he  took  it  out  of  his  coat  pocket,  presented  it  to  Mr.  Som- 
erville and  myself. 
Q.    Did  you  drink  out  of  it  either  of  you  ? 

I  could  not  say  whether  Mr.  Somerville  did. 
Well,  what  did  you  do  ? 

I  tasted  the  liquor,  so  that  I  know  that  it  was  liquor. 
What  did  the  Judge  say  when  he  handed  it  to  you  ? 
Well,  I  don't  remember  his  exact  words,  I  am  sure, 
flented  the  bottle  for  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  drinking. 
Q.    Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ?    Ask  you  to  take  a  drink  ? 

Oh,  he  said  something  of   that  nature,  I  don't  know  what  it 
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It  was  an  invitation  to  take  a  drink,  wasn't  it? 

It  was  that  understanding,  of  course. 

Where  did  you  start  from  to  go  into  the  jury  room? 

I  started  from  the  court  room  to  go  home. 

Where  did  the  Judge  start  from  ? 

We  were  all  in  the  court  room.  My  impression  is  that  court  had 
juBt  adjourned.  It  may  be  that  it  was  merely  at  intermission,  but  I  am 
oiuler  the  impreesion  that  the  court  bad  adjourned  for  the  night* 
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Q.    Where  did  he  get  this  bottle  ? 

A.     I  say  he  took  it  out  of  his  coat  pocket. 

Q.     Which  coat,  his  overcoat  or  his  dress  coat  ? 

A.     Out  of  his  dress  coat. 

Q.    The  coat  that  he  wore  on  the  bench  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Which  pocket?    A.     Out  of  his  inside  pocket. 

Q.    How  big  a  bottle  was  it  ? 

A.     Oh,  it  was  a  small  bottle;  perhaps  a  half  pint  bottle,  not  bugger. 

Q.     How  much  liquor  was  there  in  it  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember,  sir;  there  was  liquor  in  it. 

Q.     It  wasn't  full  was  it?    A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  And  you  went  from  the  court  room  right  into  that  room,  joa  and 
Mr.  Somerville  and  the  Judge  and  he  presented  this  bottle  io  you  and 
you  took  a  drink,  but  you  don't  know  wnether  they  did  or  not? 

A.     I  did  not  say  I  drank,  I  say  I  tasted  the  liquor. 

Q.     You  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not? 

A.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Judge  did  not;  that  is  while  I  wa9  there;  pos- 
sibly Mr.  Soynerville  might. 

Q.     Did  he  put  the  bottle  back  in  his  pocket? 

A.     Well,  not  whfle  I  was  there.     I  think  I  went  out. 

Q.  You  went  out  then  and  left  the  Judge  with  Mr.  Somernlle,  did 
you  ?    A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.    And  the  bottle  was  still  in  sight  when  you  went  out? 

A.    That  is  my  remembrance. 

Q.     Now,  did  this  occur  more  than  once  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.     I  never  saw  it  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  You  dont  know  whether  that  was  at  a  night  adjournment  or  re- 
cess? 

A.  That  was  at  night,  because  I  was  going  home.  The  train  oonM 
up  I  believe  about  6  o'clock. 

Q.     You  went  out  and  back  there  night  and  morning,  did  yoo  not? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  every  night. 

Q.     Well,  was  that  the  only  adjournment  of  the  court? 

A.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     Did  you  go  back  the  next  day  ? 

A.  No,  I  went  home  and  stayed;  I  think  I  was  through.  It  was  not 
the  final  adjournment,  however. 

Q.  Was  the  Judge  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time  you 
went  into  the  room  there  ? 

A.     I  considered  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  all  my 
stay  at  the  court. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Arotander. 

Q.     You  were  only  there  for  those  two  days  ? 

A.     I  think  two  days. 

Q.  One  of  those  causes  was  continued  because  of  the  alleged  con- 
dition of  the  Judge.  You  did  not  get  up  in  court  and  state  anything  of 
that  kind  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  was  the  reason  that  was  alleged  for  it  to 
get  an  adjournment  ? 

A.     That  was  merely  the  reason  alleged  between  the  aUpmeys;  that 
was  all. 
Q.    The  causes  were  continued  by  consent  ?    A.    Yes,  air. 
Q.    One  of  the  two  cases  continued,  was  Charles  Hughes  agaia0t 
Greorge  McCprthy,  was  it  not  ? 
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A.    No,  sir;  that  was  finally  continued  but  then  not  by — 

Q.    Was  not  that  your  case  ?    A.     Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  case. 

Q.    What  causes  was  it  you  continued  ? 

A.  I  continued  with  Mr.  Kuhhnan  the  case  of  Pfieender  and  Miller 
against  Freeton. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  case  of  Pfeeender  and  Miller  agaiust  Freeton 
was  continued  upon  the  opening  of  the  court  upon  the  preliminary  call 
of  the  calendar,  by  consent  ? 

A.    It  was  continued  by  consent. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  at  the  opening  of  the  court  upon  preliminary  call  of  the 
calendar  before  you  had  had  time  to  ascertain  anything  about  the  con- 
^fition  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.  That  case  was  continued  after  Mr.  Kuhlman  and  myself  had  talk- 
ad  in  relation  to  it. 

Q.  But  wasn't  it  at  the  opening  of  court  before  any  business  had  been 
transacted?    A.     I  think  not. 

Q.    Are  you  positive  about  it  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  anyof  ust^at 
talked  about  continuing  cases  upon  the  opening  of  court. 

Q.  Well,  I  know  as  to  the  other  case,  undoubtedly  you  continued  that 
later  and  for  some  ground  or  other,  but  was  .not  this  continued  either  at 
•your  own  request  or  Mr.  Kuhlman 's  upon  the  opening  of  the  court  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been  although  it  was  continued  after  Mr.  Kuhlman 
and  myself  had  thought  the  matter  over.  I  don't  think  though  it  was 
€(mtinued  upon  the  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar. 

Q.  If  the  calendar  should  so  show  wouldn't  you  think  you  were  mis- 
taken about  that  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  might  be.  I  am  not  mistaken,  however,  as  to  the  reason  as- 
■gned  between  the  attorneys  for  continuing  the  cases. 

Q.  The  first  thing  that  the  Judge  did  as  soon  as  he  came  in  that  court 
room  was  to  make  a  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  was  it  not? 

A.    I  believe  i9o. 

Q.  If  that  case  was  continued  upon  the  opening  of  court,  and  upon 
the  peremptory  call  of  the  calendar  you  wouldn't  have  had  much  time  to 
talk  it  over,  would  you  ?    A.     Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  other  case  was  it  that  you  continued;  that  oi;ie  that  Mr. 
.Vollinhad? 

A.  I  have  forgotten  the  plaintifi^s  name.  It  was  the  case  of  Hartman 
against  Berch  and  Lee. 

Q.  Mr.  Lind  suggested  to  you  that  you  continue  that  case^  did  he 
not?    A.    He  told  me  thai  he  would  continue  it. 

Q.  That  case  of  Hughes  against  McCarthy  was  continued,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  called  too  soon  and  you  hadn't  got  time  to  amend  the 
pleadings  in  that  case,  was  it  not? 

A.    No,  sir;  the  jury  was  empanelled  in  that  case. 

Q.    And  the  point  was  raised  upon  the  pleadings  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  an  amendment  of  the  complaint  was  allowed,  was  it  not,  on 
condition  that  it  should  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  so  as  to  give  you 
time  to  prepare  the  amended  complaint  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  foot  of  the  calendar  was  reached  earlier  than  you  expected, 
and  the  amendment  had  not  yet  taken  place,  had  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  pleading  was  amended  instanter,  and  when  it  came 
itp  I  asked  that  it  be  continued  upon  the  ground  of  surprise. 

Q.    Of  surprise  in  the  new  complaint?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   That  was  the  ground  on  wmch  you  oontinued  that  ? 
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A.    That  was  the  ground. 

Q.    Were  you  engaged  in  the  trial  of  Youngman  against  liind  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  drank  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  intoxicated;  not  to  that  extent  that  he  had  hem 
before  or  afterwards  however;  in  the  commencement  of  the  case  he  was 
more  intoxicated  in  my  estimation  than  he  was  when  it  ended,  when  he 
charged  the  jury. 

Q.     It  was  the  second  day  that  you  tried  that  case,  was  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  case  taken  up  after  the  case  of  Charles  Hughes 
against  George  McCarthy — I  mean  that  second  day  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  case  didn't  take  but  a  very  short  time,  did  it,  to  dispon 
of  it?    A.     It  was  disposed  of  I  think,  by  11  o'clock. 

Q.    Court  met  that  morning  at  half  past  8,  did  it  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.    If  it  did  the  case  was  disposed  of  sooner? 

A.     I  don't  think  that  case  lasted  an  hour. 

Q.  Those  other  cases  you  continued  was  before  you  went  to  trial 
with  the  Youngman  against  Lind  case,  was  it  not  ?    A.     I  tiiink  so. 

Q.  That  same  morning  after  the  case  of  Hartman  against  Lee,  for 
instance  ?    A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.  Now,  why  was  it  that  you  continued  one  case  for  the  reason  of 
the  alleged  intoxication  of  the  Judge,  and  then  went  to  trial  and  tried 
another  one  ? 

A.  There  were  different  attorneys  on  these  other  cases.  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  was  in  the  last  case  mentioned. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  hesitancy  in  going  in  and  trying  the  case  even 
with  the  Judge  in  the  condition  he  was  in,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned? 

A.     Not  that  case  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  thought  the  Judge  was  not  intoxicated  later  in  the 
day  ?    A.     I  say  not  so  much  so. 

Q.  -  You  mean  to  infer,  then,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  when  be 
came  there  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  present  during  the  trial  of  the  Howard  against 
Manderfelt  case,  were  you  not,  the  first  day  ? 

A.     I  was  associatea  with  Mr.  Webber  in  that  case. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated  also  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.     Drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  I  say  he  was  drunk  when  he  received  the  verdict  from  the 
jury  ;  that  was  at  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  He  was  more  intoxicated  then,  than  he  was  during  the  trial  of  the 
case  proper  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     But  he  was  also  intoxicated  during  the  trial  of  the  case  proper? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     So  it  could  be  noticed  by  every  one  in  the  court-room,  you  think? 

A.  Well,  I  think  any  person  that  was  acquainted  with  .Fudge  Cox 
would  notice  his  intoxication. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  that  was  apparent  from  his  actions  and  appear- 
ance  ?     A.     Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on  when  he  came 
down  to  open  court  that  day  ? 

A.    My  recollection  is  that  his  personal  appearance  was  all  right. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  condition  of  his  hair  that 
morning  when  he  came  in  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  anything  out  of  the  way. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  anything  about  whether  he  was  shaved  or  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  form  your  opinion  from  that  he  was  drunk  at 
that  time? 

A.  Well-,  I  have  seen  the  Judge  previous  to  that  time  when  he  has 
been  sob^ry  a  great  many  time^* 

Q.  Now  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  at  this  particular  time 
that  you  can  specify  to  us  as  an  indication  of  his  being  intoxicated? 

A.  When  Judge  Cox  is  not  intoxicated,  he  is  very  gentlemanly; 
would  not  pass  through  that  court  room  when  he  would  not  stop  and 
shake  hands  with  the  attorneys  engaged  ;  and  at  that  time  he  went  di- 
rectly to  his  desk.  That  I  remember;  and  he  had  other  appearances  on 
his  foce  and  in  his  eyes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  have  noticed  peculiarities  with  the  .fudge, 
— that  you  have  noticed  that  he  is  very  anxious  and  desirous  of  opening 
court  upon  the  minute  that  it  is  set  for, — always  to  be  prompt? 

A,     Wellf  it  is  one  of  his  peculiarities  to  rush  business. 

Q.  Isn't  it  one  of  his  peculiarities  always  to  open  court  at  the  time 
fixed, — ^upon  the  minute  ?  ^ 

A.    I  think  the  Judge  is  very  prompt  about  that,  usually. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  him  to  open  court  a  minute  later  than  the 
time  he  had  fixed  for  the  court  ? 

A.    That  is  perhaps  a  little  too  fine;  near  the  time,  however. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  this  time  he  came  up  there  without  going  to 
his  hotel  and  drove  right  up  to  the  court  house  and  that  he  hurried  up 
to  the  bench  because  the  hour  of  eleven  had  arrived,  and  that  will  ex- 
]dain  why  he  didn't  shake  hands  with  the  attorneys? 

A.    I  understood  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  his  remarking  just  when  he  opened  court, 
''gentlemen,  I  have  traveled  fifteen  miles;  and  I  have  just  saved  it  by  a 
minute." 

A.    Well,  I  presume  he  may  have  said  so;  don't  remember  it,  however. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  going  to  state  something  further  from  which  you 
thought  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time.     What  was  that  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  his  whole  manner  and  especially  the  cast  of  his 
coantenance,  his  eyes  and  his  manner  during  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  his  manner  during  the  call  of  the  calendar,  for 
instance  ? 

A.  Well,  he  is  more  nervous  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor  than 
at  other  times. 

Q.    He  was  more  nervous  than  usual  at  that  time?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Might  not  that  nervousness  have  been  caused  by  the  desire  to 
make  up  for  any  minute  that  he  had  lost  in  coming  there,  and  his  want- 
ing to  get  there  quick  ? 

A.  The  Judge  was  intoxicated  at  the  time;  I  am  convinced  myself; 
and  we  all  thought  so. 

Q.    But  then,  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

A.  Well  then,  I  have  seen  the  Judge  upon  the  bench  sober.  As  I 
say,  he  is  very  gentlemanly  and  mild  and  cool  and  not  nervous;  although 
he  has  some  peculiarities. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  has  a  nervous  disposition  generally,  for  in- 
stance, when  calling  the  case§  and  such  things  ? 
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A.  I  think  when  the  Judge  is  sober  he  is  not  very  neryoas  on  {be 
bench. 

Q.  During  the  trial  of  the  Howard  against  Manderfeld  case  you  sav 
it  was  manifest  to  everybody  that  knew  Judge  Cox  that  was  in  thai 
court-room,  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  don't  say  it  was;  it  was  manifest  to  jne  and  I  think  it  would  be 
to  everybody. 

Q.  Now,  was  he  drunker  during  the  trial  of  the  Howard-Manderfeld 
case  than  he  was  during  the  next  day  when  you  tried  the  Yoongman  ^ 
Lent  case  or  vice  versa, 

A.  Well,  it  is  my  impression  that  he  was  a  little  more  intoxi- 
cated during  the  first  trial,  however,  there  was  not  much  difference. 

Q.  Now,  tit  this  time  was  he  drunker  than  he  was  at  the  time 
you  met  him  at  St.  Peter,  when  the  Howard  against  Manderfeld  aiae 
was  tried  ?    A.     I  think  not. 

Q.    You  don't  think  it  was  more  manifest  ? 

A.  No,  that  is,  durins  the  trial  of  these  causes — ^he  was  more  intoxi- 
cated when  he  receivea  the  verdict  firom  the  jury  than  I  ever  saw 
him. 

Q.     I  want  to  compare  ?    A.     Well,  about  the  same. 

Q.  About  the  same  at  that  time  as  he  was  in  the  Howard-Mander- 
feld case?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  jury  was  sent  out  at  5  o'clock  in  the  Manderfeld  case? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Court  then  adjourned  to  the  next  morning?    A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.    There  was  no  evening  session  ?    No,  sir. 

Q.    The  Judge  had  no  expectation  of   being  called  up  there.    He 
merely  went  up  there  to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ;  he  was  called 
up  from  town  without  previous  notice  and  informed  that  the  jury  had 
agreed  ?    A.     I  presume  that  is  correct. 
-  Q.     Who  did  he  come  up  with,  do  you  remember? 

A.     I  don't  know;  he  was  there  when  I  arrived. 

Q.     Mr.  Jones  was  there — Mr.  Brownell  was  there? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  Brownell  was  there  or  not.  Mr.  Webber 
was  there. 

Q.     During  the  third  day  you  wasn't  there  ?    A.     I  think  not 

Q.  During  any  of  these  trials  there  was  nothing  in  his  rulings  tbat 
showed  any  beclouded  mind,  was  there  ? 

A.     There  was  something  in  his  charge,  I  thought. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  rulings  at  that  time  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  evidence,  &c. — anything  that  showed  that  he  didn't  have  his 
judgment  about  him  ? 

A.     Nothing  that  I  remember  particularly. 

Q.  The  court  went  on  just  as  in  the  usual  manner  when  the  Judge  is 
sober — charged  the  jury,  and  cautioned  them,  as  when  they  first  were 
sworn  ?    A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  when  they  adjourned  he  cautioned  them  against  taUdng 
about  the  case  ? 

A.     I  think  so;  that  is  his  rule. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  any  deviation  from  his  usual  practice  in  that 
matter  during  those  two  days  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.     Were  his  eyes  red  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  remember  that  they  were  red. 

Q.    Was  his  face  flushed  when  he  came  in  that  day  ? 
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A.    Well,  I  don't  remember  that  his  face  was  flushed.    It  had  a  differ- 
ent expression  from  what  it  has  now. 

Q.    Have  you  noticed  sometimes,  when  a  man  drives  through  the 
wind,  in  a  windy  morning,  that  his  face  gets  to  look  more  inflamed  and 
I  Bwollen,  etc.?    Could  that  have  been  the  expression  on  his  face  that 
'  morning?    A.     No,  sir;  that  was  not  his  expression. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
I     Q.    You  have  spoken  of  times  when  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxi- 
i  cated.    Have  you  seen  him  intoxicated  at  any  other  times  than  those 
'  two  times  ? 

A.    Never  but  once,  to  my  recollection. 

Q.    Where  was  that  ?    A.     At  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    Well,  I  believe  it  was  the  Monday  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
court  on  Tuesday. 

Q.    You  saw  him  in  Sleepy  Eye  then,  prior  to  opening  the  court  on 
Tuesday,  and  at  that  time  he  was  intoxicated,  was  he  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Much  or  little  ? 

A.    Well,  he  was  in  my  office,  I  believe,  for  a  moment ;  he  could 
walk  straight,  but  I  called  him  pretty  drunk. 

Q.    You  had  some  talk  with  him,  did  you  ?    A.     A  very  little. 

Q.    Well,  enough  to  distinguish  that  he  was  not  right  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  don't  live  at  any  county  seat  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  this  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon  ;  I  would  not  be  positive  whether 
it  was  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

Q.    That  is  the  only  time  you  recollect  of  seeing  him  under  the  influ- 
anoe  of  liquor,  except  these  two  times? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  the  only  time  that  I  remember  now. 

GEORGE  W.  SOMERVILLE. 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

This  is  to  article  17,  specification  7. 

Q.    Mr.  Somerville,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.    In  Brown  county  in  this  State  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

A.    Do  you  know  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.    Are  you  a  practicing  attorney  ?    A.    I  am. 

Q.    Were  you  such  last  May  ?    A.     I  was. 

Q.    Did  you  attend  a  general  term  of  the  district  court  held  in  New 
Ulm  last  May  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    Were  you  at  the  court-house  when  the  Judge  arrived  there  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Did  you  observe  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  when 
he  arrived  there  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition  ?    A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Did  you  have  cases  on  that  term  calender  to  be  tried  ? 

A,    I  did. 

Q.    Were  there  any  of  them  tried  ?    A.     I  tried  one  case. 

Q.    Were  any  of  them  continued? 

A.    Yes,  sir.     Well,  I  will  say,  I  tried  one  case.    I  tried  one  jury 
case  and  I  disposed  of  some  motions. 

Q.    I  mean  jury  cases?    A.    I  tried  but  one  jury  case. 
89 
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Q.     Did  you  have  any  cases  that  were  not  tried? 

A.     I  had  one  case  that  was  not  tried. 

Q.    A  jury  case?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  was  it  disposed  of? 

A.  Well,  there  was  some  question  about  the  pleadings;  they  we 
amended  and  the  case  went  over  under  motion  of  opposing  counsi 
Mr.  Thomson. 

Q.     What  case  was  that?    A.     Hughes  against  McCarthy. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  during  that  term — ^take 
as  a  whole? 

A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated  during  the  most  of  the  term. 

Q.    To  what  extent  ? 

A.  Well,  tofward  the  evening  of  the  first  day  and  the  second  day  ocM 
siderably  intoxicated. 

Q.     On  the  second  day  more  than  the  first? 

A.     Well,  no;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.     I  thought  you  said  so  ? 

A.  No;  I  said  on  the  first  and  second  days  I  considered  him  oonsii 
erably  intoxicated. 

Q.    After  that  how  was  it  ?    A.     Well,  he  was  not  so  much  so. 

Q.     Did  you  stop  at  the  same  hotel  with  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  really  don't  know;  I  know  the  Judge  was  at  the  hot 
that  I  was. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  around  the  streets  of  New  Ulm? 

A.     I  think  I  saw  him  on  the  street  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  to  know  whether  he  had  been  drinking  or  m 
not  drinking?    A.     I  could  not  tell  from  that. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  him  in  any  saloon? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that  1  did. 

Q.    State  to  the  court  and  Senate,  sitting  here  how  that  was;  exjJa] 

IX. 

A.  Well,  there  were  several  of  us  in  a  room  that  is  used  as  a  gwd 
jury  room;  it  is  adjoining  the  court  room,  and  among  those  present  wi 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  there  were  others  but  who  there  were  I  don't  ri 
member,  I  knew  at  the  time;  they  were  not  members  of  the  court        ' 

Q.     Not  members  of  the  bar,  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes.  And  the  Judge  took  a  bottle  from  his  pocket  and  asb 
some  of  us  to  drink. 

Q.     Did  he  ask  you  ?    A.     He  did. 

Q.     Did  you  taste  of  it  or  drink  of  it?     A.     I  did. 

Q.     Was  it  alcoholic  liquor?    A.     I  think  it  was, 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  the  Judge  drank  any  of  it? 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.     Where  did  he  take  this  bottle  from  ? 

A.     He  took  it  from  his  inside  pocket. 

Q.     Business  coat  or  overcoat  ? 

A.    The  coat  he  wore — his  inside  coat. 

Q.    The  coat  he*  wore  in  the  court  room  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  he  go  from  the  court  room  immediately  into  that  room? 

A.     r  think  he  did. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  then;  was  he  sober? 

A.     No;  I  considered  him  intoxicated. 

Q.     When  he  handed  you  the  bottle  ?  ' 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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I  lifr.  Arctander.     I  would  state,  Mr.  President,  that  the  cross-examin- 

Bon  of  this  witness  may  be  somewhat  lengthy,  I  would    prefer,  unless 

pe  Senate  urged  me  to  go  on  to-night  with  him,  to  resume  it  in  the 

^ming. 

LThe  President  pro  tern.    You  have  four  mintues  before  it  is  the  regu- 

Ir  time  to  adjourn. 

f82nator  Hendb.     Would  there  b3  any  objection  to  havini^  an  evening 

bsion  ?     It  will  be  Saturday  soon.     If  we  can  have  an  evening  sassion 

^night,  we  can  probably  g3t  through  with  the   wltuBssea  that  are  now 

I  attendance  by  Saturday  afternoon.     I  move  that  we  have  an  evening 

bsion  this  evening  from  7:30  until  10  o'clock. 

:  Mr.    Arctander.     I  would  state   with  the  permission  of  the  court 

K;  I  am  willing,  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  suppose  I  can  stand 
est  anything;  but  the  respondent  is  in  very  poor  health  anl  it  is 
knost  perfect  agony  for  him  to  sit  here,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
B  go  on  with  the  cross-examination  of  any  witnesses  unless  he  is  here, 
fdonot  think  it  would  be  just  to  him. 
I  Senator  Hinds.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 
I  On  motion  adjournedi 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  20, 1882. 
The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 

iden 
The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 
Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  C.  F.,  Campbell,  Case,  Clement,  Gilfillan  C.  D., 
rods,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R.  B.,  Mac- 
Id,  McLaughlin,  Miller,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat, 
^Ikins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
licial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 

House  of  Representatives. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 
The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
he  trial,  to-wit :  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
fe.B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
bun  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 
pats  assigned  them. 

I  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
fee  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

I  The  President.     Is  there  any  business  to  be  presented  to  the  court 
before  the  examination  of  witnesses  ? 

GEORGE  W.  SOMERVILLE 

Recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testijfied: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
L     Mr.  Somerville,  you  were  there  when  the  Judge  came  in  from 

jheepy  Eye  that  morning,  were  you,  on  the  opening  of  the  Qouvt? 

I 

i 

[ 
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A.     I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  him  at  that  time? 

A.     In  regard  to  what  ? 

Q.     His  appearance  or  actions  or  anything? 

A.     Well,  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  anything  about  his  clothes — ^his  dress? 

A.     I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  have  a  clean  shirt  on  ? 

A.     No,  sir.     I  think  his  hair  was  uncombed. 

Q.     And  he  had  a  dirty  shirt  on,  did  he  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  but  it  was  not  from  that  that  I  judged. 

Q.     Was  his  face  shaved  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  as  to  that. 

Q.     Washed  ?    A.    Well,  I  didn't  notice  that  his  face  was  dirty. 

Q.  Well,  he  had  come  riding  in  the  dust,  from  Sleepy  Eye,  had  he 
not,  that  morning  ? 

A.    He  had. 

Q.     He  did  not  go  to  the  hotel  before  he  came  up  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     He  came  ri^t  out  from  the  buggy  and  into  the  court  room  ? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  except  the  unbrush- 
ing  of  his  hair  and  the  dirt  that  might  possibly  be  on  his  &oe,  that 
made  you  think  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  think  there  was. 

Q.     What  was  it? 

A.    Well,  it  was  the  expression  of  his  eyes  and  his  conduct. 

Q.     Of  what? 

A.  The  expression  of  his  eyes,  or  rather,  the  lack  of  expression  in 
his  eyes. 

Q.    You  noticed  that?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    They  were  dull  ?    A.     Well,  rather  glaring. 

Q.     And  his  conduct,  what  was  that  ? 

A.     Well  his  talk  and  his  general  behavior. 

Q.    Well,  can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  that  deportment? 

A.  Well,  not  any  instance  that  I  can  think  of;  no  particular  ona, 
that  is,  during  the  morning. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  trial  of  that  case, — ^you  were  present  during  the 
trial  of  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Manderfeld,  were  you  not? 

A.     I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  that  case,  in  your  opinion  the 
Judge  was  considerably  intoxicated  ? 

A.     He  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  apparent  and  manifest  to  every  one  that  was  in  the 
court  room  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  apparent  to  me,  and  I  think  it  would  be  to  anyone 
who  w(nUd  see  him. 

Q.  Well,  anybody  that  would  observe  him,  could  not  fail  to  have 
observed  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that;  any  one  who  had  business  before 
him  certainly  would  know  it. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  a  thing  that  showed  itself  only  to  parties  that  had 
business  before  him  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  was  entirely.  I  think  that  any  person 
present  would  certainly  have  noticed  it. 
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Q.  You  would  say  that  he  was  not  only  at  that  time  under  the  in- 
jfluence  of  liquor,  but  intoxicated,  and  badlj^  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  would  say  he  was  very  much  intoxicated  toward  the  latter  part 
[of  that  trial. 

Q.    That  was  in  the  afternoon,  was  it  not,  at  four  or  five  o'clock. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then  vou  mean  that  after  the  noon  adjournment  he  got  worse  ? 

A,    I  think  he  did. 

Q.    Did  he  interrupt  counsel,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.    I  think  he  did; yes,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  positively  that  he  did  on  any  occasion  ? 

A.  I  dcm^t  know  that  I  would  say  that  he  interrupted  them,  but  at 
[the  close  of  the  plaintifTs  case  I  thought  he  made  some  remarks  that 
pwere  probably  impertinent. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  them.     A.     I  do. 

Q.    What  were  they  ? 

A.  Well,  he  told  the  plaintiff  that  if  he  hadn't  any  witnesses  that  he 
[could  disprove  the  testimony  of  that  one,  that  he  could  save  the  county 
a  good  deal  of  costs  by  not  §oing  any  further  with  it. 

Q.    That  was  after  plaintiff  had  closed  his  case  ?    A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.    You  were  there  and  listening  attentively   to  the  trial,  were  you  ? 

A.  ^ Oh,  not  particularly  so,  no. 

A.    Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Webber  about  that? 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.    You  heard  his  testimony  here  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  remember  that  fact  before  you  heard  this  testimony? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  You  didn't  testify  to  any  such  fact  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
!3mittee  ? 

A.    I  did  not;  I  was  not  asked  concerning  it. 

Q.  Now,  was  your  testimony  right,  or  Mr.  Webber's,  lipoii  that 
point? 

A.    I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.    The  next  day  you  said  he  was  intoxicated,  too. 

A.    I  thought  he  was  intoxicated  the  next  day. 

Q.    He  was  about  as  bad  then  as  he  was  the  first  day,  was  he  not? 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  think  he  was  as  bad  the  second  day. 

Q.     And  the  third  you  think  he  was  almost  sober  ?  ' 

A.    Well,  he  wasn't  so  bad. 

Q.    He  wasn't  so  it  could  be  noticed  the  third  day,  was  he  ? 

A.  Well,  the  third  day,  I  was  there  all  the  time.  I  went  up  in  the 
morning  and  I  think  I  went  home  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    How  long  did  the  court  last  the  third  day  ?    A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  went  home  after  the  noon  adjournment  or  after  court  had 
opened  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     It  is  my  opinion  that  I  was  not  up  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  During  the  forenoon  you  don't  recollect  anything  particularly  on 
the  third  day  which  would  indicate  to  you  that  the  Judge  was  intox- 
icated ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  anything  only  his  appearance.  I  don't  recollect 
any  of  the  proceedings. 

Q.  That  case  you  testified  to  that  yon  were  in  was  continued  on  ac- 
count of  the  alleged  surprise  of  the  defendant  at  your  amendment  of  the 
complaint,  was  it  not? 
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A.    I  testified  it  was,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  on  and  tried  the  case  of  Youngman  against  Lent,  on 
the  second  day,  did  you  not? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  During  the  trial  of  that  case  was  there  anything  to  indicate  th<$ 
Judge  being  intoxicated  ?  I  think  you  have  said  he  was  less  intoxi- 
cated than  the  first  day  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  rulings,  as  the  case  went  along,  that 
seenied  to  show  he  was  not  competent  to  transact  business  ?  ^ 

A.    I  didn't  see  anything  in  his  rulings. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  m  his  charge  that  showed  that  he  was  incom- 
petent to  transact  his  business  as  Judge  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  In  fistct  he  went  on  and  tried  the  case  that  you  were  engaged  in  £u^ 
ly,  squarely  and  impartially,  just  as  he  always  used  to  do,  did  he  not? 

A.    I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything  then  done. 

Q.    You  won  the  case,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    I  didn't. 

Q.    The  jury  won  it  for  you  ? 

A.    No,  the  jury  didn't  win  it  for  me,  I  lost  the  case. 

A.   C.    FORBES, 

Re-called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  June  term  of  court  held  at  Marshall  in 
1881? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.    You  have  testified  before  in  this  case,  I  believe,  have  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  Forbes  will  testify  to  the  charge  of  general 
drunkenness,  article  eighteen. 

Q.  Mr.  Forbes,  have  you  ever  seen  the  respondent  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  or  intoxicated  at  any  other  times  and  places  than  the 
ones  named  the  other  day  ? 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.     You  may  state  when  and  where  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1881. 

Q.     At  what  place?    A.    Well,  it  was  in  Marshall. 

Q.     Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  Well,  1  have  reference  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan  mentioned  in 
his  testimony.  It  was  at  the  same  time,  sometime  in  the  month  of  May. 
I  was  going  down  from  my  house  to  my  office  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  I  met  Judge  Cox  on  the  street  at  Mr.  Whital's  butcher- 
shop,  and  we  walked  up  together  to  Mr.  Chittenden's  store,  and  went 
into  the  store,  and  I  stayed  with  him  quite  a  while  in  the  store. 

Q.     What  was  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  that  day  ? 

A.     Well,  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  How  do  you  recognize  it  as  being  the  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan  tes- 
tified to  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  nothing  to  fix  it  particularly  as  connected  with  that 
time,  but  I  know  that  is  the  time. 
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Q.     Was  that  the  time  that  he  had  the  socks  on  his  knees  ? 

A.  Judge  Cox  was  talking  about  buying  some  boots,  and  was  right 
between  the  show  case  and  the  other  part  of  the  store. 

Q.  At  what  other  times  and  places  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  seen  Judge  Cox  many  times  when  he  was  perfectly 
sober  and  as  sober  as  he  is  now;  and  I  have  seen  him  at  other  times 
when  he  was  a  little  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  perhaps  in  difler- 
ent  stages. 

Q.  During  the  year  1881  in  June,  did .  you  see  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  really  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  the 
first  day  or  two  of  the  general  term  of  the  district  court;  I  thought  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  stated  to  me  the  other  day  that  you  desired  to  correct  your 
testimony  that  you  gave  the  other  day;  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  you 
have  an  opportunitv  now  to  do  so. 

A.  I  did  not  wish  to  correct  it  any  further  than  this:  I  stated  I  would 
not  swear  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  at  the  time;  I  mean  I  don't 
want  to  swear  positively  to  the  fact.  I  swear  at  that  time  I  thought  he 
was  intoxicated. 

Q.     That  time  referred  to  was  November,  1878? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  supplementary  proceedings.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  forme  to  swear  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated, 
because  I  have  seen  him  when  I  thought  he  was  very  drunk  and  yet 
transacting  business,  as  I  thought,  correctly,  but  I  have  seen  him  so, 
drunk,  at  diflerent  times. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  thought  the  Jud^e  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  the  first  day  of  the  June  term  ?  Did  you  mean  to  be  understood 
that  you  thought  so  at  the  time, — that  that  was  your  idea  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  have  changed  that 
opinion  since. 

A.  Well,  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  or  perhaps  my  convictions 
but  as  I  stated  to  Mr.  Manager  Collins,  my  partner  and  myself  were 
interested  in  the  first  case  that  was  tried  there,  the  case  of  Bradford 
against  Bedbury,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  necssary  to  explain 
the  full  circumstaunes  connected  with  the  case. 

Q.     No,  no. 

A.  But  we  were  non-suited  in  the  case,  and  this  question  was  put  to 
my  partner,  who  was  trying  the  case;  during  the  trial;  he  said,  "Mr. 
Seward  have  you  any  more  testimony  in  this  case  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,"  and  Mr.  Seward  said,  "We  have  not,  your  honor."  I  pre- 
pared a  case  for  the  supreme  court,  expecting  to  take  it  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  we  settled  the  case  in  the  month  of  September  following.  Mr. 
Mathews,  who  was  opposing  attorney,  and  myself,  stipulated  as  to  the 
case,  and  I  intentionally,  whether  it  was  proper  or  not,  omitted  the 
question  of  the  Judge,  and  Mr.  Seward's  answer. 

Q.     You  had  omitted  that  from  the  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  purposely  omitted  it  I  say,  because  it  was  at  the 
point  where  my  partner  had  made  the  mistake.  I  say  Mr.  Mathews 
and  mvself  had  stipulated  as  to  what  the  point  the  case  was^and  took  it 
to  Judge  Cox  for  his  signature. 
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Q.    When  he  was  up  there  attending  a  special  term  in  Saint  Peter? 

A.     And  the  Judge  inserted  the  question  and   Mr.    Seward's  answer. 

Q.  As  a  rnatter  of  fact  the  Judge  called  your  attention  to  it  when  he 
saw  the  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  inserted  it  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  set- 
tled case. 

Q.  Now,  his  remembering  the  exact  words  he  used  and  what  Mr/ 
Seward  had  used  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  when  you  had  thought  him  to 
be  intoxicated,  convinced  you  that  he  could  not  have  been  intoxicated? 

A.  Well,  it  didn't  convince  me,  but  I  thought  it  very  strange.  I  will 
just  tell  you  my  impressipn  exactjv.  I  thought,  from  his  general  ap-| 
pearance,  that  he  was  quite  strongly  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at 
the  time  we  tried  this  caSe,  but  afterwards  I  thought  the  fact  that  he 
could  remember  this,  and  remembering  his  general  appearance,  I 
thought^it  very  strange  in  my  own  mind  that  a  man  so  drunk  could  do 
that.     I  knew  that  I  could  not. 

Q.  It  seemed  strange  to  you  that  a  man  so  drunk  as  he  appeved  to 
be  could  remember  things  so  distinctly  three  or  four  months  afterwards. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  whether  that  would  be  peculiar  to  Judge  Cox,  is  a  mat- 
ter I  can't  say. 

Q.  So  that  now  you  have  very  strong  doubts  about  his  being  intox- 
icated at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  I  have  strong  doubt,  but  simply  the  doubt  that 
that  circumstance  would  create  in  my  mind.  Because,  as  I  say,  I  have 
seeil.  Judge  Cox  perfectly  sober  on  the  bench  a  great  many  times.  And 
his  actions  at  that  time  were  different  I  think  from  what  I  had  ever  seen 
hinqf,  iEind   I,  of  coui*se,   attributed  it  to  drink. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 

Q.  Then  I  understand,  Mr.  Forbes,  that  at  the  time  you  made  up 
this  case,  you  thought  at  the  time  Judge  Cox  tried  it,  he  was  so  drunk 
he  wouldn't  remember  the  question,  and  afterwards  you  convinced 
yourself  he  was  not  so  drunk  but  what  he  did  remember  it. 

A,    That  was  about  it. 

Q.    That  is  the  sum  and  substance. 

A.    Yes,  sir,  that  is  why  I  omitted  the  question. 

Ezamined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Mathews,  the  attorney  on  the  opposite  side,  had  forgotten  it, 
had  he  not? 

A.  I  think  he  had,  because  we  stipulated  it,  and  our  stipulation 
'omitted  it. 

Q.     Mr.  Mathews  was  prefectly  sober  at  the  time,  was  he  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  is  a  temperance  man  anyhow,  isn't  he? 

A.     He  is  always  sober. 


By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 
Q.     A  very  careful  man  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir,  he  is  rather 


man  c 
rather  a  technical  man. 

GEORGE   CHAPMAN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  testimony  is  directed  to  article  14. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Mr.  Chapman,where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Judge  Cox,  the  judge  of  the  ninth  district? 

A.    I  have  met  him. 

Q.    Where  have  you  met  him? 

A.    At  Tyler,  in  Lincoln  county. 
•Q.    When  was  that?    A.     In  June,  1881. 

Q.  Was  there  a  term  of  court  being  held  there  at  Tyler,  in  Lincoln 
county,  at  that  time?    A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    You  w6re  present  at  that  term  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  at  court;  I  mean  what  day  of  the 
term  ?    A.     I  think  upon  the  17th  day  of  June. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  Judge  when  you  got  there,  or  shortly  after- 
wards ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  some  talk  with  him,  did  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was  introduced  to  him  that  evening. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  when  you  met  him  there, 
was  he  sober  or  intoxicated  ?    A.     I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Did  you  meet  him  after  that  day  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  day  was  it?    A.    The  next  day. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition  that  day  ? 

A.    About  the  same  as  the  day  before. 

Q.    Intoxicated  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  a-case  in  court  there?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    An  interested  party  in  the  case  ?    A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  you  may  state  to  the  Senate  without  my  asking  particular 

Jaestions  what  took  place  for  the  first  day  between  yourself  and  the 
ndgein  the  conduct  of  that  case  until  it  was  finally  determined;  or  any 
coDversation  you  had  with  the  Judge  after  the  first  day  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial,  irrelevant  ^nd  in- 
competent under  the  charge,  I  do  not  understand  that  we  are  charged 
in  this  article  with  any  irregularities  at  all  except  the  charge  of  drunk- 
enness. ' 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes;  it  is  the  charge  of  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  all  the  witness  can  testify  to.  We  are  not 
charged  in  this  article  with  doing  anything  wrong,  as  a  judge,  in  any  form, 
shape  or  manner  whatsoever;  nor  in  any  of  the  articles,  and  it  seems  to 
me  if  the  Judge  had  any  conversation  with  a  witness  there,  a  party 
there  having  a  case  on  trial,  that  it  is  entirely  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

The  President.  Unless  it  could  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
his  condition  as  to  being  sober  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  just  it  Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  in- 
tended to  disclose  to  the  Senate  all  the  conversation  and  acts  of  the  Judge 
connected  with  this  case,  to  show  the  fact  whether  or  not  he  was  intoxi- 
cated. It  characterizes  his  condition  and  it  is  perfectly  competent  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  submit  whether  or  not  that  would  not  be  proper 
cross-examination. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  learned  man- 
ager would  frame  his  question  so  that  the  response  would  bear  upon  the 
question  of  the  sobriety  of  the  respondent,  that  it  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    I  ask  the  witness,  in  order  to  save  time,  to  go  on 
90 
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and  make  his  statement.    If  the  court  desire  me  to  ask  every  questioa 
specifically  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  You  had  a  case  in  court,  and  you  may  state  what  took  place  the 
day  your  case  was  called  in  court.  State,  in  the  first  place,  what  took 
place  between  you  and  the  Judge  before  the  case  was  calleid  in  court, 
without  reference  to  the  first  day;  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  fiist 
day. 

A.    Nothing. 

Q.    Then  your  case  was  called  in  court,  and  then  what  took  place? 

A.    We  asked  time  to  plead. 

Q.    And  it  was  grantea,  was  it  ?    A.    It  was  granted. 

Q.    Then  what  took  place? 
.  A..    This  was  on  a  Saturday,  I  think,  that  the  case  was  called  on,  and 
time  was  given  us  until  a  Monday  morning. 

Q.    On  Monday  what  took  place  ?    A.    The  case  was  called  on. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.    The  complaining  witness  was  sworn  in  the  case. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  said  or  done  then?    A.    We  ofifered  no  evidence, 

Q.    Why  not? 

A.  WeU,  we  hadn't  plead  was  one  reason,  and  another  reason  was 
that  when  the  county  attorney  turned  the  complaining  witness  over  for 
cross-examination  the  Judge  made  the  remark  that  that  wasnt  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  By  Senator  Campbell.  Made  the  remark  that  what  wasn't  neces- 
sary? 

A.    That  it  wasn't  necessary  to  cross-examine  the  witness. 

d.  >  Pid  the  Judge  charge  the  jury  ?    A.     He  did. 

Q.  [  The  jury  went  out?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Brought  in  a  verdict  of  what?    A.    Guilty  of  a  simple  assault. 

Q.    Then  what  done  ?    A.    The  Judge  fined  me  $10. 

Q.    What  was  done  next? 

A.  The  county  attorney  objected  to  the  finding  of  the  court  upon  the 
ground  that  we  Imd  not  plead. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  said  ? 

.  A.  Well,  I  think  the  Judge  turned  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  ask- 
ed him  if  that  was  the  fact,  and  he  told  him  it  was,  and  he  then  contin- 
ued the  case  until  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  in  the  i^cess  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  took  place  then  ?    A.     He  called  me  to  one  side. 

Q.     Where  did  he  call  you  to  ? 

A.  I  met  hinv  in  front  of  a  saloon  in  Tyler;  he  called  me  just  to 
the  north  end  of  the  saloon  and  informed  me  there  that  if  I  didn't  stq) 
up  and  plead  guilty  when  the  case  was  called  on,  that  he  would  fine 
me  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Did  he  use  any  profane  language  or  other  improper  language,  to 
you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  he  said  that  he  did  not  propose  to  have  any  damned  Con- 
necticut blue  laws  played  upon  him.  I  think  he  used  the  word  '^damn- 
ed," but  I  won't  be  certain  as  to  that. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  thought  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  Well,  how  strong  is  that  thought  in  your  mind;  does  it-amoant 
to  a  conviction  ? 
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A.     He  said  he  was  going  to  stick  the  cost  of  that  jury  onto  me  any^ 


I 


He  said  if  you  didn't  eome  in  and  plead  guilty  he  would  fine  you 
ilfty  dollars  ? 

■A..        jL  68. 

Q.     Dii  he  say  anything  else? 

A.  He  said  he  was  going  to  stick  the  cost  of  that  jury  on  to  me  any- 
way. 

Q.     Did  he  tell  you  what  he  would  do  if  you  did  plead  guilty  ? 

4,     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you  how  much  he  would  fine  you  if  you  did  plead 
guilty? 

A.     No;  but  I  inferred  fi*om — 

Q.     You  had  already  been  fined  ten  dollarcs?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  if  you  didn't  come  in  and  plead  guilty  he  would  fine  you 
fifty  dollars  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  in  then  and  did  plead  guilty,  did  you,  to  a  sim- 
ple assault?    A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  much  did  he  fine  you  ? 

A.    He  fined  me  ten  dollars  and  costs  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Judge  drank  any  liquor  daring  that 
term  of  court? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  drink  liquor?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    How  many  times  ?    A.    Oh,  J  can't  tell  that. 

Q.    Well,  were  there  many  times  ?    A.    Yes;  several  times. 

Q.    Who  did  he  drink  with  ?    A.    Several  different  parties. 

Q.  Did  he  drink  with  the  officers  of  the  court,  county  attorney  and 
others  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  drink  with  the  county  attorney. 

Q.    The  clerk  of  the  court  ? 

A.     I  dont  remember  seeing  him  drink  with  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.    Did  he  drink  with  you? 

A.  The  first  day  that  I  came  here,  the  first  evening  he  drank  with 
me  or  I  drank  with  him  rather. 

Q.    Who  furnished  the  liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  we  were  in  his  room  at  that  time,  or  in  the  county  attorney's 
loom, — I  won't  say  that  it  was  Judge  Cox's  room ;  but  I  understood 
from  his  conversation  it  was  the  county  attorney's  room.  And  his  sec- 
retary was  there.     He  introduced  him  as  his  acratchetary  I 

Q,    Who  was  it  that  he  introduced  as  his  "  scratchetary  ?  " 

A.    I  think  his  name  was  Whitney. 

Q.    He  introduced  him  as  his  "  scratchetary  ?  " 

A.    Yes,  sir;  to  the  different  ones  in  the  room. 

Q.    He  had  the  bottle,  did  he  ? 

A.    He  had  the  bottle  in  his  hands. 

Q.    And  you  all  took  a  drink  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  all  in  the  room  took  a  drink. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  time  when  you  drank  with  him,  or  he  with 
you? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Mr.  Chapman,  at  this  time  when  your  case  was  called  on  MoncUy 
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without  your  being  called  upon  to  plead,  the  county  attorney  mored 
your  case,  did  he  not?  and  the  county  attorney  got  up  and  said,  "I 
move  the  case  of  the  State  against  Chapman?  " 

A.     I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  the  case  had  been  put  on  the  calendar? 

A.    I  can't  say  as  to  that ;  I  am  not  an  attorney. 

Q.  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  all  the  evidence  shown  against  you 
was  that  you  had  kissed  the  girl,  wasn't  it  ?  What  was  the  chaige 
against  you  ? 

A.     I  think  that  you  have  stated  the  evidence. 

Q.    Well, what  were  you  charged  with  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  was  charged  with  a  great  many  things. 

Q.    Well,  I  mean  in  that  indictment. 
'  A.    Well,  I  was  charged  with — 

Q.    It  was  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape,  was  it  not? 

A.    That  was  the  charge. 

Q.  And  all  the  evidence  brought  out,  was  that  you  had  taken  hold 
of  the  girl,  and  kissed  her,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  That  was  what  she  swore  to.  That  was  all  the  evidence  that  took 
place  upon  the  witness  stand. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  an  attempt  at  rape,  or  your  trying  to 
do  anything  «lse  with  her,  besides  kissing  her  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  the  county  attorney  got  through  with 
that  witness,  the  Judge  told  him  he  didn't  want  to  hear  any  more  evi- 
dence of  that  rape  ;  tliat  that  was  rather  a  rapee  case? 

A.     Well,  he  said  that  it  wasn't  necessary  for  a  cross-examination. 

Q.  Am't  you  mistaken, — that  he  did  not  address  himself  to  your 
attorney,  but  addressed  himself  to  the  county  attorney  ? 

A.  I  think  he  addressed  himself  to  the  county  attorney  ;  still  I  am 
not  positive  who  he  addressed  himself  to. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  whether  he  addressed  himself  to  the  comity 
attorney,  or  to  your  counsel,  but  his  language  was  simply  deprecating 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  so  far  as  going  to  convict  of  tne  charge  of  in- 
tent to  commit  rape,  was  it  not  ?  It  was  making  light  of  the  evidence 
so  far  as  committing  rape  was  concerned  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time  when  the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  court,  that  you  had  never  pleaded,  he  turned  to  the  clerk  and  asked 
him  to  see  what  his  record  showed  upon  that  point? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  found  that  the  record  did  not  show  that  you  had  not 
plead  ?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  after  he  had  fined  you  that  your  counsel  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  you  had  not  plead  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

(The  witness  here  produced  some  papers  from  his  pocket.) 

Q.     What  is  that  you  have  there  ?    A.     A  copy  of  the  proceeding. 

Q.     A  copy  of  the  record  do  you  mean  ?    A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  when  Judge  Cox  met  you  outside,  at  the  noon 
recess,  was  your  attorney,  Mr.  Matthews,  with  you  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  alone  ?    A.     I  was  alone. 

Q.    Was  Judge  Cox  alone  ? 

A.    I  think  tnat  he  was  not  at  the  time  we  met. 
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Q.     Who  do  you  think  was  with  him  ? 

A.     I  think  that  Mr.  Strong,  of  Tyler,  was  on  the  steps  at  that  time. 

Q.     Anybody  else?    A.    I  don^t  remember. 

Q.     You  say  it  was  on  the  sidewalk  near  the  saloon  there  ? 

A     Yes,  sir. 

Q-     He  called  you  aside,  did  he  ?    Yes  sir. 

Q.     Or  did  you  call  him  aside  ?    A.     He  called  me  aside. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  what  Judge  Cox  said  to  you  at  the  time 
was  this  or  about  this,  that  you  had  a  right  now  to  plead  and  to  have  an- 
other trial  by  jury;  but  that  if  you  did,  after  the  evidence  had  now  been 
in,  and  shown  that  there  waa  an  assault  that  he  should  feel  like  fining  you 
heavier,  and  at  least  fifty  dollars  if  you  put  the  county  to  expense, 
especially  as  he  was  going  away  the  next  day  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Q.  He  didn't  mention  anything  about  the  expense  to  the  county  by 
another  trial.    A.     Not  a  word. 

Q.     He  didn't  say  anything  about  that?    A.     No.  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  swear  to  this  other  conversation  as  you  have  already 
Bworn  here,  that  that  was  correct?    A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  reiterate  that,  and  say  what  it  was  that 
he  said.    What  was  it  Judge' Cox  said  to  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  if  I  did  not  step  up  and  plead  guilty,  that  he  would 
fine  me  fifty  dollars,  that  he  was  going  to  put  the  cost  of  the  jury  on  to 
me  anyway. 

Q.    He  didn't  give  any  reason  ? 

A.  He  said  furthermore,  that  he  didn't  propose  to  have  any  Con- 
necticut blue  laws,  or  any  damned  Conneeticut  blue  laws  (I  won't  say 
that  he  used  the  word  damned,  but  I  think  he  did,)  played  upon  him. 

Q.    You  might  just  as  well  put  that  word  in? 

A.    I  think  it  would  not  be  improper,  but  he  might  not  have  said  it. 

Q.  When  you  came  in  there  the  Judge  fined  you  ten  dollars  and  the 
costs  of  the  suit,  did  he  not?    A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  it  not  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    How  much  was  it? 

A.    Forty -seven-dollars  and  ten  cents  was  the  fining  and  costs. 

Q.     You  have  cheap  courts  up  there? 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Strong,  of  Tyler,  was  present  when  you  met  Judge 
Cox;  was  he  present  when  you  had  the  conversation  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    The  Judge  took  you  to  one  side  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Away  from  everybody  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated  at  any  other  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did;  I  never  saw  him  before  that,  and  but  few 
times  since. 

EDWARD   CASEY 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  This  testimony  is  directed  to  article  eigh- 
teen. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  state  that  it  is  not  inclined  to  rule 
against  general  questions;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chair  that  "specific 
questions  upon  all  these  points  are  quite  objectionable  and  that  general 
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questions  might  be  asked,  under  which  the  witness  might  testify,  and 
tnus  facilitate  the  business.  The  general  questions  should  be  so  worded 
as  to  call  for  a  response  relative  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  charge,  and 
yet  not  be  so  general  in  its  character  and  so  without  point  that  the  wit- 
ness might  go  on  for  a  long  time  to  relate  matters  not  pertinent  to  the 
case  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Man*iger  Coli.ins. 

Q.     Mr.  Casey,  state  where  you  reside. 

A.     New  Ulm,  Brown  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.     I  have  lived  there  ]>rrttv  near  15  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.     I  have  kept  livery  there,  and  now  I  am  sheriff  of  that  county. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  sheriff? 

A.     I  have  been  sheriff  a  year  this  month. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  have  known  him  about  14  or  15  years,  I  think. 

Q.  I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  general  term  of  court  held 
in  May  last,  at  New  Ulm,  were  you  present  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Acting  as  sheriff?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Isn't  this  specified  under  specification  7  of  article 
seventeen  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  This  is  under  the  charge  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness. We  could  examine  him  under  specifications  6  and  7  of  article  17i 
but  we  prefer  to  take  it  under  article  18,  and  to  drop  specification  6. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  drop  it  entirely  except  so  far  as  this  evi- 
dence may  go  to  prove  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  Judge  Cox's  condition  as  to  sobriety  at  that  general 
May  Term  of  court,  1881  ? 

A.     Well,  I  consider  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     During  all  of  the  term  ? 

A.  Well,  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  all  the 
term. 

Q.  Now  to  what  extent  was  he  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during 
any  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  swear  that  he  was  really  drunk.  But  I  should 
judge  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     More  or  less  intoxicated?     A.     Yes,  somewhat  intoxicated. 

Q.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  time  out  of  court,  but  during  that 
term — one  evening — do  you  remember  being  sent  for  by  Judge  Cox? 

A.  Yes;  the  deputy  sheriff  came  after  rue  in  the  evening  and  said 
that  Judge  Cox  wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.     You  went  to  see  Judge  Cox,  did  you  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.     I  found  him  down  town,  on  the  street,  on  the  side-walk. 

Q.     What  time  of  night  was  this  ? 

A.     It  was,  I  should  think,  somewhere  about  10  o'clock. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
but  not  very  bad  at  the  time. 
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Q.    You  thought  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Now,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that,  under  the  ruling  or  the  court 
heretofore.  This  witness  has  said  "  I  thought  he  was  somewhat  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  but  not  very  bad  at  that  time." 

The  President.  I  understand  they  ask  him,  what  Judge  Cox  said  to 
him,  not  what  he  said  to  Judge  Cox. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Yes,  I  understand;  but  I  claim  when  they  under- 
take to  introduce  this  under  article  18,  that  they  must  show  not  that  the 
Judge  drank  upon  occasions — not  that  he  was  drinking  occasionally, 
but  they  must  show  instances  of  his  drunkenness.  To  make  him"  an 
habitual  drundard,  they  must  show,  I  claim,  instances  of  drunkenness 
—not  of  the  influence  of  liquor,  nor  of  taking  liquor  at  occasions,  but  it 
must  be  drunkenness  that  must  be  shown.  The  witness  has  already  tes- 
tified that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  that  he  was 
not  drunk,  "  not  very  much  "  was  the  language  that  he  used.  Now  they 
have  got  at  the  c:^ndition  of  the  Judge  at  that  Jiime,  and  I  claim  that  no 
language  or  conversations  can  properly  be  shown  under  this  article.  If 
it  is  the  conversation  that  I  apprehend  it  is— as  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness shows  before  the  judiciary  committee — it  is  in  regard  to  the  fr^ 
queuting  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  which  has  been  stricken  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  say  it  is  not  a  fair  way  to  treat  us,  to  try  to  get  it  in  here  now, 
under  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  especially  upon  a  charge 
upon  which  the  witness  himself  says  that  he  was  not  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  but  he  was  some.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  toward  this  respondent  nor  towards  the  Senate 
under  their  prior  ruling  to  try  to  get  in  that  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  enlighten  the 
(»unsel  as  to  what  this  evidence  may  be.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
proper  way  to  get  it  before  this  court.  But  I  say  that  when  a  witness  testi- 
fies that  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  I  feel  inclined  to  adopt 
the  rule  that  has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  gentleman  whenever  he  has 
found  it  convenient  to  insist  upon  it,  that  he  shall  have  the  facts  and 
circumstances  in  the  aflair  to  show  and  characterize  and  indicate  the  de- 
gree of  drunkenness.  Now  I  apprehend  that  if  a  man  goes  upon  the 
witness  stand  and  says  that  a  certain  person  is  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  we  can  show  that  at  that  time  the  person  was  so  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  as  to  use  indecent  language — such  language  as  none  but 
a  drunken  man  would  use,  that  it  indicates  the  witness  is  slightly  mis- 
taken— ^that  the  man  is  not  only  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  that 
he  is  very  drunk.  Nay,  if  we  go  to  the  time  when  the  witness  says  that 
the  party  was  in  his  opinion  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and 
show  that  the  man  was  so  drunk  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out,  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  court  would  differ  with  the  witness  and  say  that  he 
was  a  very  drunk  man.  Now,  we  have  a  perfect  right,  and  the  counsel 
has  insisted  upon  that  right  in  his  cross-examination,  to  show  the  con- 
dition of  the  man  as  indicated  by  his  lu  ^^r  :  /^  and  by  his  acte,  and  we 
have  a  right  in  the  direct  examination  to  follow  up  the  opinion  of  the 
witness  by  showing  the  language  of  the  man,  his  ap])earance,  his  mental 
and  physical  condition  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  court  just  how 
drunk  he  was,  indicating  to  the  court  that  there  is  something  more  about 
this  matter  than  the  mere  opinion  of  the  witness;  that  the  man  was 
^ak;  that  by  his  language  and  his  acts  he  clearly  was  drunk.    That 
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is  the  object  of  it;  and  we  have  a  perfect  right  in  my  opinion  to  get  at  it 
Now,  BO  far  as  the  form  of  this  question  is  concerned,  1  do  not  know  bnt 
that  it  may  be  faulty,  but  what  we  desire  is,  that  the  witness  shall  state 
to  the  court  the  language  of  Judge  Cox  at  that  time.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  that  we  do  not  propose  to  show  by 
this  witness  that  Judge  Cox  frequented  houses  of  ill-&me;  that  is  not  the 
object  of  it.  The  object  is  to  indicate  by  the  language  he  used  then  that 
he  was  in  a  drunken  condition,  and  if  it  should  show  that  he  visited 
houses  of  ill-feme,  why  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Judge.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Well,  I  would  state,  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  th^ 
learned  manager,  that  it  is  perfectly  con-ect  that  [we  should  use  those 
tactic,  upon  cross-examination  to  find  out  the  appearance  of  the  party— 
his  actions,  his  language,  his  conduct,  etc.  And  what  is  that  done  for? 
It  is  perfectly  proper  on  cross-examination  so  to  do.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  because  it  tests  the  opinion  of  the  witness.  We  have  never  in 
one  instance  yet,  I  think,  objected  to  the  opinion  of  witnesses  that  the 
prosecution  has  put  upon  the  stand  as  to  whether  the  Judge  was  sober 
or  drunk,  or  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  We  have 
never  objected  to  any  such  question,  nor  to  any  answer  that  the  wit- . 
ness  has  given.  We  have  simply  attempted  by  legal  and  proper  and 
legitimate  cross-examination  to  show  if  we  could,  by  the  witness,  upon 
what  he  based  that  opinion.  That  is  proper  for  cross-examination,  out 
it  is  not  proper  for  a  party  to  cross-examine  his  own  witness,  unless 
that  witness  is  unwilling.  Now,  this  witness  certainly  has  not  shown 
any  unwillingness,  and  I  don't  believe  it  will  be  charged  that  he  is.  He 
has  now  given  his  testimony  and  opinion  as  to  what  condition  the  Judge 
was  in,  and  has  stated  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in  his  opin- 
ion, but  not  very  much.  Now,  I  claim,  to  drag  in  here  testimony  which 
reallv  and  virtually  has  been  shut  out  by  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  upon 
specffications  under  article  twenty,  is  not  right.  ^  Because  it  cannot  en- 
lighten; it  may  tend  to  prejudice  this  Senate  against  this  respondent- 
may  put  him  in  such  a  position  that  he  cannot  get  his  evidence  to  meet 
it,  because  it  is  brought  out  only  as  an  incident  and  not  as  a  charge,  and 
I  think  it  is  liable  to  tend  to  do  him  injustice. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  the  fact  whether  or  not  the  Judge  has  used 
profane  language  or  not,  is  not  evidence,  and  would  not  be  evidence  to 
any  sane  man,  of  drunkenness.  I,  for  my  part,  have  never  been  drunk 
in  niy  life,  and  I  dare  say  I  use  more  profane  language  in  one  hourthan 
the  Judge  ever  did  in  his  whole  life. 

Mr.    Manager  Collins.     I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  I  should  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  fact 
of  my  using  profane  language  beisg  taken  as  evidence  of  my  drunkenness; 
and  I  think  that  to  any  sensible  man  it  will  be  clear  and  apparent  that  the 
fact  of  certain  language  used  by  the  Judge  there,  profane  or  otherwise, 
or  having  reference  to  houses  of  ill-fapie,  or  otherwise,  would 
be  entirely  irrelevant  and  immaterial  upon  the  part  of  the  State 
to  show  that  he  was  drunk  at  this  particular  time,  under  their  charge  of 
habitual  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  This  question  was  under  discussion  here  yes- 
terday as  to  our  right  to  show  language  used  by  the  Judge  iu  this 
condition,  in  the  examination  of  John  Land,  and  the  Senate  then  held 
that  we  would  be  permitted  to  show  it. 

The  President.    The  chair  having  been  absent  at  that  time  is  with- 
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ont  knowledge  as  to  that.  The  witness  has  testified  that  in  his  opinion 
the  respondent  was  somewhat  intoxicated  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
chair,  that  it  is  proper  to  show  what  his  acts  and  language  were  at 
that  time,  so  as  to  indicate  to  the  court  whether  the  judgment  of 
the  witness  was  well  founded  as  to  the  respondent's  intoxication.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  chair  the  question  is  a  proper  one.     You  may  proceed. 

Q.  You  may*  state  now,  Mr.  Sheriff,  what  Judge,  Cox,  saia  to  you 
when  you  found  him  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  as  you  have  stated. 

A.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  go  down  to  Mrs.  Shields  and  arrest 
everybody  that  was  there  in  the  house. 

Q*  Who  was  this  Mrs.  Shields,  and  what  sort  of  a  house  did  she 
keep? 

A.     Well,  she  is  a  woman  that  is  supposed  to  keep  a  house  of  ill-tame. 

Q.  He  said  "  Gro  down  there  and  arrest  everybody  that  is  in  the 
house  ?" 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  further  did  he  say  ?    A.     Well,  that  was  about  all  he  said. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  have  a  right  to  all  of  the  conversation  if 
we  have  a  right  to  know  that,  and  so  has  the  counsel;  that  is  the  rule. 

The  President.    The  witness  may  answer. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  in  response  to  his  direction  to  you  to 
go  down  there  and  arrest  these  people  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  what  I  did  say  to  him  at  the  time;  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  and  see  the  county  attorney  and  find 
out  from  him  what  was  best  to  do — whether  to  go  or  whether  to  disobey 
the  order. 

Q.     You  saw  the  county  attorney,  did  you?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q,     Did  you  return,  and  see  Judge  Cox  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  did  you  say  to  him  then  ? 

A.     Well,  I  told  him  if  he  would  get  me  a  warrant  I  would  go. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

A.     Well,  he  called  for  some  paper,  some  ink  and  a  pen,  and 

Q.     Now,  at  the  time  you  came  back 

Mr.  Allis.     [Interrupting.]     Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

The  W1TNE.SS.  He  called  for  some  paper,  a  pen  and  ink  and  com- 
menced to  write.  And  then  they  got  to  talking  some  way  or  other. 
Finally  he  gave  up  writing  the  order.  I  believe  the  marshal  was  in 
there  at  the  time  and  they  got  to  talking  the  thing  over  and  finally  he 
gave  up  writing  the  order. 

Q.    Now  where  was  this  ? 

A.    They  kind  of  talked  him  out  of  the  notion  of  writing  the  order. 

Q.     Where  was  this  ?    A.     It  was  in  a  saloon. 

Q.  Then  Judge  Cox  got  a  sheet  of  paper  and  some  ink  in  a  saloon 
and  sat  down  to  write  an  order  for  you  ? 

A.    Well,  that  is  what  I  supposed. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  at  that  time  compared  with  when  you 
left  him  before  ? 

A.    I  should  consider  him  more  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    Was  he  drunk  or  sober  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  swear  positively  that  he  was  drunk, 
but  he  was  pretty  badly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  should  say. 
91 
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Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     In  that  saloon?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     At  about  the  time  he  was  getting  up  this  order  ? 

A.     Well,  before,  I  think. 

Q.     How  long  before  ? 

A.     Well,  it  may  be  10  or  15  minutes  or  so. 

Q.  Now  how  many  times  did  you  see  him  drink  in  the  saloon  at  that 
time? 

A.     I  could  not  say  how  many  times. 

Q.     More  than  once  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  was  more  than  once;  I  could  not  swear 
positively  that  it  was  more  than  once;  it  may  have  been  once  or  twice 
or  something  like  that. 

Q.     What  did  he  drink  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  what  he  was  drinking.  Some  kind  of  beer  or 
liquor  he  generally  drinks,  you  know. 

Q.     What  time  of  night  was  this? 

A.  I  should  think  that  was  somewhere  about  11  o'clock.  It  may  be 
11,  or  from  that  to  12  o'clock. 

Q.     How  late  did  you  stay  in  the  saloon  ? 

A.     Well,  I  think  I  went  home  pretty  soon  after  that. 

Q.     Did  you  stay  in  the  saloon  after  mid-night  ? 

A.     1  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  went  away,  where  did  you  leave  Judge  Cox;  did  you 
see  whether  he  staid  there  ? 

A.    J  believe  we  all  went  together  out  of  the  saloon. 

Q.     Where  did  you  do  to? 

A.     I  went  home,  I  think. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  went  ? 

A.  I  think  either  the  marshal  or  somebody  wanted  him  to  go  to  the 
the  hotel.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  somebody  went  with  him  to  the 
hotel;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.'  When  you  left  the  saloon  what  was  Judge  Cox's  condition  afi 
compared  to  his  condition  at  the  other  time  you  speak  of? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  considerably  more  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  tlian  he  was  the  first  time  1  saw  him  that  evening  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Q.     And  during  all  the  time  he  had  been  growing  worae? 

A.  Well,  he  had  been  growing  worse  from  the  time  I  first  saw  him 
until  the  time  I  left  him. 

Q.  During  the  conversation  do  you  remember  about  the  Judge 
having  said  anything  about  having  been  down  to  that  house  of  prostitu- 
tion that  night  ? 

Mr.  AucTANDER.     That  we  object  to  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Judge  Cox  at  that  time 
stated  that  he  had  been  down  to  that  house  of  prostitution,  that  while 
it  might  not  be  admissible  under  this  charge  as  evidence  of  haring 
xasited  a  house  of  ill-fame,  it  is  proper  evidence  to  show  to  this  court, 
his  condition,  because  I  apprehend  that  a  sober  judge  would  not  go  to 
any  such  place.  I  apprehend  that  a  drunken  judge  might,  but  I  do  not 
believe  a  judge  when  he  is  sober  would  not  do  anything  of  that  sort,  al- 
though I  am  free  to  admit  with  brother  Brisbin,  that  sober  men  do 
sometimes  go  to  those  places. 
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The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  objection  should 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  would  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
upon  that. 

The  question  was  then  called  for  and  read  by  the  reporter. 

The  President.  The  court  will  vote  as  to  whether  the  question  shall 
be  put ;  the  chair  will  not  have  it  put  as  to  whether  the  court  sustains 
the  objection.  The  chair  for  the  time  withdraws  the  ruling,  and  leaves 
it  for  the  court  to  decide  ;  so  that  there  is  no  ruling  to  sustain. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  ask  the  chair  when  he  submits  the  question  to 
state  in  what  manner  we  shall  vote. 

The  President.  The  question  is,  shall  the  question  asked  by  the 
counsel  be  put? 

Senator  Wilson.  Is  this,  under  the  article  to  prove  habitual  drunken- 
ness? 

The  President.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  don't  attempt  to  prove  by  this,  that  Judge 
Cox  visited  a  house  of  prostitution  ;  we  simply  claim  that  we  have  a 
right  to  show  by  this  question,  if  it  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  that 
he  did  something  he  would  not  have  done  in  his  sober  moments  ;  it 
characterizes  the  offense,  and  shows  that  he  must  have  been  drunk  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Allis.  Our  objection  is,  Mr.  President;  that  that  does  not  have 
anv  bearing  upon  the  question  of  intoxication,  as  everybody  can  see. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  have  a  very  great 
bearing.  I  claim,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Judge  would  not  have  visited 
a  house  of  prostitution  if  he  had  been  sober  ;  and  I  claim  if  he  had  been 
sober  and  nod  visited  the  place,  he  would  not  have  admitted  it. 

Senator  Adams.  I  would  remark  that  under  the  rules  the  question  is 
to  be  submitted  without  any  discussion. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  not  aware  that  any  such  rule  has  been 
adopted.  The  question  is  for  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  the  question 
put  to  the  witness  will  be  answered  by  the  witness. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.     Mr.  President,  what  is  the  question  ? 

The  President.  The  question  will  be  read  by  the  reporter  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows: 

Q.  During  the  conversation,  do  jou  remember  about  the  Judge  having  said  any- 
tbing  about  having  been  down  to  that  house  of  prostitution  that  night? 

Senator  Campbell.  I  move  that  the  objection  be  overruled,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  President.  Senator  Campbell  moves  that  the  objection  be  over- 
ruled. That  is  equivalent  to  a  motion  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to 
the  witness.  The  motion  of  Senator  Campbell  is  that  the  objection  of 
counsel  be  overruled. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays. 

The  President.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll.  Those  who  vote  aye,  I 
understand,  vote  in  favor  of  putting  the  question.  Those  who  vote  no 
vote  in  fevor  of  sustaining  the  objection. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  To  vote  aye  is  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Meeker  county  ? 

The  President.  That  overrules  the  objection  made  by  Mr.  Arcbander. 
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Senator  Gh^fillan.    That  allows  the  testimony  to  come  in  ? 

Senator  Campbell.    Yes,  sir. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  9,  and  nays  17,  as  follows  : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messris.  Campbell,  Case,  Clement,  Johnson  R.  B.,  McLaughlin,  Shal- 
ler,  Shalleen,  Wheat  and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Gilnllan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M., 
Johnson  F.  I.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  Mealey,  Miller,  Morrison,  Powers, 
Rice,  Simmons,  Tifmny  and  Wilson. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Powers  was  reached  upon  the  roll  call  he 
arose  and  said: 

Senator  Powers.  I  regard  this,  Mr.  President,  as  an  indirect  way  of 
putting  in  evidence  that  which  we  have  ruled  out,  and  shall  vote  no. 

The  President.  The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Camp- 
bell that  the  objection  be  overruled,  there  were  yeas  9  and  nays  17,  and 
BO  the  objection  interposed  by  Counsellor  Arctander  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  now  to 
the  30th  day  of  March,  1878,  and  ask  you  if  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox 
drunk  at  any  time,  other  than  the  time  mentioned,  since  that  date.  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  of  the  30th  of  March,  1878.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
have  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  at  any  other  times  than  the  times  you  have 
now  mentioned  ? 

A.  Well,  I  should  consider  that  I  had  seen  him  badly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor;  some  might  call  it  drunk  and  some  might  not. 

Q.     Now,  state  where  and  when  ? 

A.  Well,  once  at  Bergman's  saloon,  and  another  time  at  tlie  Union 
Hall. 

Q.    In  New  Ulm  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Once  at  Bergman's  saloon  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  once  at  the  Union  Hall  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  going  on  at  Union  Hall? 

A.     Well,  nothing,  but  some  fellows  were  drinking  together. 

Q.    It  is  a  saloon  ? 

A.  It  is  a  saloon,  a  hall  that  they  use  there  as  a  kind  of  drinking 
place.     There  was  a  saloon  there. 

Q.     When  was  this  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell  exactly  the  date. 

Q.     Within  the  past  year  ? 

A.     Somewhere  from  a  year  to  two  yeara  ago. 

Q.     From  one  to  two  years  ago  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Judge  Cox  having  any  protracted  sprees  in  New 
Ulm  lasting  more  than  one  day  ? 

A.  Well,  I  know  that  he  has  bijen  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  for 
more  than  one  day  at  a  time. 

Q.     At  New  Ulm?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     For  how  many  days  in  succession  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  two  or  three  isometimes.  I  couldn't  tell  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  How  far,  Mr.  Casey,  must  a  man  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
in  your  opinion,  before  he  would  be  what  you  would  call  drunk? 

A.  Well,  I  would  expect  that  he  would  be  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  to  his  business.  I  should 
consider  that  he  had  to  be  so  much  under  the  influemce  of  liqnor  that 
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lie  wasn't  able  to  attend  to  his  business,  or  able  to  go  on  with  his  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Before  you  would  call  him  drunk  ? 

The  Witness.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  in  that  condition? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  swear  to  that  positively  because  he  might  be 
where  he  hadn't  any  business  to  perform. 

Q.    Well,  give  us  your  opinion  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  when  he  was  in  the  line  of  duty,  I  never  saw 
him  quite  so  fiir  gone  that  he  didn't  attend  to  his  business. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  quite  so  far  gone  that  he  couldn't  attend  to 
his  business  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  have  thought  that  he  was  pretty  near  to  it,  if  he  would 
drink  a  little  more  he  might  be. 

Q.    S6  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  attend  to  business  ? 

A.  So  that  he  might  make  blunders  and  not  be  able  to  go  on  with  his 
business. 

A.    BLANCH ARD,  ^ 

Cttlled  and  sworn. 

The  President.    To  what  article  is  this  testimony  to  be  directed? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     This  is  specification  seven,  of  article  seventeen. 

Q.    Mr.  Blanchard,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.     New  Ulm,  Brown  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  ifl  your  occupation  ?    A.     I  am  clerk  of  court. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  clerk  of  court  ? 

A.    Since  January,  1875. 

Q.   •  You  have  been  clerk  of  the  court  since  January,  1876  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox  ?    A.     I  am. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  document,  what  is  it  ?  (handing  pa- 
per to  witness.) 

A.    It  is  a  paper  in  the  case  of  Rosalia  Wild  versus  John  Wild. 

Q.    What  is  the  paper  ? 

A.  It  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  court  that  day,  that 
trial. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  offer  the  paper  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  the  introduction  of  this  for  the  reason 
that  the  clerk's  minutes  is  not  such  a  record  as  proves  facte.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  records. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  me  a  statute  upon 
it.  We  offer  it  in  evidence,  Mr.  President..  It  is  a  certified  copy  of  the 
clerk's  minutes,  kept  by  him  at  the  term  of  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  decision 
of  our  siipreme  court,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  upon  that  point, 
holding  that  the  minutes  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  are  not  admissible 
as  proof  of  the  facts  that  transpired  in  court.  I  understand  so;  I 
am  not  certain;  but  I  would  like  to-  have  time  to  look  it  up.  I  think 
the  question  came  up  in  a  case  that  Senator  Hinds  was  interested  in, 
from  Scott  county,  as  to  what  constituted  the  records  of  the  court.  I 
think  it  was  held  there  that  the  judgment-roll  was  not  such  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  court  as  to  show,  for  instance,  what  the  Judgment  was; 
that  that  had  to  be  shown  by  the  book.     Now  I   take  it,  if  it  should  be 
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anything  at  all,  it  should  be  the  original  minutes  taken,  not  as  they 
have  been  transcribed  or  changed,  but  as  they  were  originally,  at  least 
I  take  it  that  the  minutes  kept  by  a  clerk  who  is  under  no  obligation*  in 
law,  to  keep  them  correctly,  are  not  minutes  revised  by  the  court,  or  by 
anybody  in  authority,  but  are  simply  the  minutes  of  an  individuaL 
The  .clerk  of  the  court  might  put  anything  in  the  minutes  that  he  was 
pleased  to.  If  he  had  undertaken  to  copy  the  life  of  George  WashingtoOy 
or  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  into  these  minutes,  it  would  certainly  be  proof 
of  nothing,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it.  It  seems 
to  me  the  minutes  prove  nothing.  They  prove  the  i)erceptions,  not  un- 
der oath,  of  an  officer  of  the  court  at  the  time;  not  verified  by  the  court 
or  anybody.  I  think  in  that  district  court — ^at  least  it  is  so  in  our  district, 
and  I  think  universally  throughout  the  Stat-e — these  minutes  are  not- 
verified  by  anybody.  I  think  you  cannot  bring  in  this  man's  statement 
in  writing,  as  to  what  occurred  at  the  time  when  you  have  him  und^ 
oath  and  can  prove  by  him  orally  what  did  occur,  that  is  better  testi- 
mony. The  other  thing  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  record.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, Mr.  President,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  but  it  impr^sed  me  so 
forcibly  that  I  felt  compelled  to  make  the  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Perhaps  Senator  Hinds  can  inform  us  if  there 
any  such  case  as  the  counsel  has  referred  to. 

Senator  Hinds.     I  don't  remember  of  any  case  of  my  own  that  invol- 
ved that  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  don't  remember  any. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  mean  that  the  records  of  the  oourt  were 
not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  what  transpired  in  court.  I  dont  re- 
member the  particular  case,  but  it  is  the  case  in  which  the  judgment 
roll  was  stolen. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  clerk,  as  I  understand  it,  is  obliged  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  court,  showing  the  cases  that  are  on  trial, 
the  witnesses  that  are  sworn,  when  the  jury  is  charged,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  records  that  are  obliged  to  be  kept 
in  any  public  office  in  this  state,  by  force  of  statute,  can  be  admitted, 
and  a  certified  copy  can  be  received. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Can  you  show  any  statute  requiring  him  to  keep  a 
copy  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  think  so.  I  think  Mr.  President,  that  during 
the  trial  the  counsel  has  enlarged  upon  that  himself,  especially  during  the 
examination  of  John  Lind,  and  then  we  learned  for  the  firet  time  that 
this  Judge  was  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  clerk  to  make  minutes.  It 
seems  they  regarded  it  as  very  important. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks,  And  the  respondent  has  directed  the  clerk  of 
Waseca  county  to  make  a  copy  of  the  minutes,  at  his  own  request. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  simply  make  the  objection,  Mr.  President 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  admission  of  the  testimony,  but  will  submit  it  to  the  court 

Mr.  Allts.  I  would  eisk  the  counsel  if  the  minutes  here  are  approved 
by  the  court? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  think  not.     I  don't  see  anything. 

Mr*  A  LLis.     Then  I  would  add  that  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  don't  know  of  anything  that  requires  it. 

Mr.  Allis.     They  are  to  be  read  every  morning. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins,  Have  you  ever  heard  them  read  in  the  district 
court  in  Ramsey  county,  in  your  life  ? 
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Mr.  AlIiIS.  I  have  heard  them  read  in  the  supreme  court.  They 
ought  to  be  read  in  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  don't  know  but  they  ought  to  be,  but  I  nev- 
I  or  knew  them  to  be. 

The  President.  The  paper  will  be  received  in  evidence  and  will  be 
marked  exhibit  "2." 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  will  read  it.     [Reading.] 

EXHIBIT  2. 

B08ALIA  WILD  VS.   JOHN  WILD. 

Defendant  ordered  te  appear  before  the  court  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  fined  for  contempt  of  court,  in  not  paying  money  to  his  wife,  per  order  of  court. 
Defendant  not  appearing  on  such  order  the  sheriff  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  ar- 
rest the  said  John  Wild,  defendant,  and  bring  him  before  the  court  forthwith. 

Court  adjourned  till  half  past  1  o'clock  f.  m. 

Half  past  one  o'clock  f.  m.     Court  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

At  2  o'clock  F.  M.  John  Wild  was  brought  before  the  court  by  the  sherifF  and 
was  before  the  court  for  contempt,  and  was  asked  by  the  Court  why  the  order  of 
the  court,  commanding  him  to  appear  before  it,  was  not  obeyed. 

Net  being  able  to  give  to  the  court  any  good  excuse  why  the  order  of  the  court 
was  disobeyed,  he  was, by  order  of  the  court, fined  one  hundred  dollars,  and  to  stand 
committed  until  paid  in  the  county  jail,  not  exceeding  three  months. 

B.  F.  Webber  then  moved  that  the  defendant  be  relieved  of  the  fine  imposed  by 
the  court  on  condition  that  he  comply  with  the  former  order  of  the  court  and  pay 
his  wife  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars.  The  court  then  remitted  the  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  fined  defendant  $1250.00 

Court  here  took  a  recess  of  one  hour. 

Court  came  to  order  after  recess  of  one  hour. 

F.  Randall,  attorney  for  John  Wild,  appeared  and  presented  to  the  court  an  affi- 
davit of  John  Wild,  asking  to  be  purged  of  the  contempt  of  which  he  is  held. 

Urs.  Rosalia  Wild  was  sworn  and  examined. 

A  contract  made  and  entered  into  and  signed  by  John  Wild  and  Rosalia  Wild, 
was  presented  to  the  court  for  inspection. 

The  court  then  made  the  following  orders: 

1  That  the  order  for  John  Wild  to  show  cause  why  he  should  net  be  committed 
or  fined  for  contempt  of  this  court,  is  absolutely  discharged. 

2.  Ordered,  that  John  Wild  pay  to  Rosalia  Wild  $45,  as  temporary  alimony  with- 
in twenty  days  from  the  date  of  this  order,  and  if  not  paid  within  twenty  days,  he 
stands  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  to  this  court  and  unless  he  pays  a  fine  of  $500, 
will  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  of  Brown  county  for  the  term  of  six  months, 
aod  the  sherifF  of  this  county  is  ordered  to  see  that  this  order  of  the  court  is 
ohsyed. 

and  then  follows  the  certificate. 

Q.  Mr.  Blanchard,  it  is  in  testimony,  here  by  Mr.  Webber,  that  be- 
tween this  fine  of  $100  and  the  fine  of  $1250,  there  were  other  orders 
of  the  court  in  respect  to  the  fine  ? 

A.  I  have  read  Mr.  Webber's  testimony  in  regard  to  that,  that  after 
he  fined  him  $100  that  he  fined  him  $250,  then  $500,  and  then  $1250  ; 
but  I  heard  no  such  thing. 

Q.    You  heard  no  such  thing  ?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  a  good  deal  of  confusion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  The  man  couldn't 
talk  the  English  language,  and  he  was  a  little  ciazy  anyhow,  and  he 
made  quite  a  circus. 

Q.  So  these  orders  of  the  court  might  have  been  made,  and  you  not 
hetffd  them  ? 

A.    It  is  poesible,  but  hardly  probable.    I  think  I  should  have  heard 
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them.  I  sat  here  all  the  time,  and  I  heard  these ;  and  if  that  had  been 
made,  I  should  have  thought  that  I  would  have  heard  them.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  such  order  being  made. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  that  he  increased  the  fine  from  $100  or  8150,— 
which  was  it  ? 

A.     From  $100  to  $150. 

Q.     Right  off? 

A.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  explain.  It  appears  so  in  the  minutes ; 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  between  the  interpreter  and  John 
Wild.  He  came  there  with  an  interpreter,  and  the  interpreter  wasn't 
much  better  than  himself,  and  that  caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 

Q.     What  else  ? 

A.     He  came  there  with  the  interpreter  ;  I  am  pretty  positive  he  did. 

Q.     What  was  it  you  said  about  the  interpreter? 

A.     I  said  he  was  not  much  better  than  John  Wild  himself. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     He  was  an  interrupter,  was  he  ? 

The  Witness.  And  after  a  good  deal  of  talk  between  counsel,  and 
what  Judge  Cox  said,  then  he  made  this  order,  but  he  didn't  make  it 
immediately  afterward.   . 

Q.  Mr.  felanchard,  will  you  state  to  the  court  the  condition  of  the 
Judge,  as  to  sobriety,  at  the  time  of  this  prosecution. 

A.     Well,  I  considered  him  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  now  offer  in  evidence,  Mr.  President,  the 
certified  copy  of  the  clerk's  minutes  in  the  case  of  C.  H.  and  L.  J. 
McCormick  against  J.  J.  Kelly.     That  was  in  the  May  term  of  1880. 

Mr.  Allis.     Under  what  article  is  this  to  come  in? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  is  under — ^well,  I've  forgotten,  but  we  are 
simply  introducing  a  copy  of  the  clerk's  minutes,  in  that  case  of  McCor- 
mick vs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Arctander.     What  is  that  offered  to  show,  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  will  be  under  article  eight.  It  is  to  show 
that  these  cases  were  tried  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  will  admit  that  and  save  getting  that  into  the 
record.  There  is  no  dispute.  We  will  admit  that  that  case  was  tried  at 
the  May  term,  1880. 

The  President.  That  will  be  preferable,  to  have  it  admitted  by  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent.     It  will  save  making  quite  a  long  record. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Have  you  any  objections  to  this  exhibit— 
McCormick  vs.  Kellv? 

Mr.  Arct.\nder.  W^e  object  to  it  as  incompetent  and  inimatorial; 
that  it  has  no  bearing  in  the  c^e,  and  offer  to  admit  tliose  cases  were 
tried  at  the  May  term. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  If  the  admission  is  to  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  Exhibit,  we  are  satisfied,  and  it  may  stand. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Then  you  had  better  put  it  in.  If  you  have  some 
clap-trap  to  put  in,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Perhaps  we  will  have  some  clap-trap;  that 
will  remain  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Go  ahead;   he  withdraws  his  offer  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  now  offer  the  paper  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Let  it  be  read  then. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     The  exhibit  reads  as  follows: 
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EXHIBIT  8. 

MAY  10,  1880,  GENERAL  TERM  OF  COURT. 

C.  H.  and  L.  J.  McCormicx 

V8. 
J.  J.  E^EIiLY. 

Jary  fees  $3.00,  paid  by  plaintiff. 
The  following  named  persons  were  called  and  sworn  as  Jarors : 

Tone  O.  Roon P.  C.  by  D. 

Fred  Frank Accepted. 

Andrew  Hoffman '* 

Charles  Giber " 

Jacob  Stofflet «• 

Christian  Ahlners " 

A.  P.  Knudson " 

Knuw  O.  Lee " 

Fred  Heers " 

Eddie  Armstrong " 

Engelbrat  Brake " 

Fred  Benham P.  C.  by  Plff. 

W.   Peterson Accepted — Talisman. 

Joseph  Schnider Chg.  by  Deft. 

John  Weyhe " 

John  Raschka «*        Plff. 

Joseph  R.  Lankerl Accepted. 

John  Lind,  Esq..  opened  the  case  for  plaintiffs,  and  produced  a  promissory  note, 
and  introduced  it  as  evidence  and  plaintiff  rests. 
J.  J.  Kelly  sworn  for  defendant. 
Eiamined  and  cross-examined. 
Coart  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday  morning,  May  llth  at  8:30  o'clock. 

COURT  GOHVBNBD  PURSUANT  TO  ADJOURNMENT. 

C.  H.  and  L.  J.  McCormick 

vs. 

J.  J.  Kellt. 

EXAMINATION    CONTINUED. 

J.  J.  Kelly,  re-called  for  defendant. 
Peter  Christensen,  sworn  for  defendant. 
Andrew  Rinke,  "        •*        •• 

W.  W.  Kelly.  "        •*        *' 

W .  Bonne,  sworn  for  plaintiff. 

DEFENDANT  RSfirTS. 

E,  F.  Webber  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

Court  then  took  a  recess  until  half  past  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Court  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment.  John  Lind  addressed  the  ju^  for 
plaintiffs.  The  court  then  charged  the  jury  and  they  retired  in  charge  of  Jacob 
Nix,  a  sworn  Bailiff,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  k. 

The  jury  came  into  court  at  3  1-2  o'clock  p.  m.  and  were  called  by  the  clerk.  All 
answered.  They  were  duly  asked  bv  the  clerk  if  they  had  agreed  on  a  verdict. 
Their  foreman  'answered  yes,  and  Landed  the  following  written  verdict  to  the 
court, 

92 
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State  of  Minnesota,  County  of    Bbown,    District   Court,  Ninth  JuraOA 

District. 


Ctrus  H.  McCormick  and  Leander  J.  McCormick 

vs. 
J.  J.  Kellt. 

We  the  jurv  in  the  above  entitled  action  find  for  the  defendant  and  assess  hi 
damage  at  $120.00 

J.  R.  Lanksrt,  Foreman. 

The  jury  were  then  discharged  from  further  attendance  upon  this  case  and  € 
this  term  of  court;  wliereupon  the  attorney  for  the  defendant  gave  notice  that  tb 
defendant  would  remit  so  much  of  the  amount  of  the  verdict  as  exceeds  tta 
amount  demanded  in  the  answer  and  moved  the  verdict  be  reduced  to  the  sumc 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  court  thereupon  ordered  that  the  verdict  be  enters 
in  favor  of  the  defendant  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Motion  by  plaintiff 
counsel  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  for  sixty  days  to  prepare  a  case  for  a  new  trii 
granted. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  now  offer  in  evidence  certified  copy  of  lb 
clerk's  minutes  in  the  case  against  John  Manderfeld,  tried  ilay  17th 
1881  at  the  general  term  of  Brown  county. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  interpose  the  same  objection  to  this. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  This  will  be  exhibit  number  four.  .  I  say  thi 
we  introduce  this  as  preliminary  to  something  offered  in  the  case,  am 
of  course  we  will  have  to  introduce  another  witness  for  that.  The  ex 
hibit  is  as  follows: 


EXHIBIT  4. 


MAY  17th,  1881.    GENERAL  MAY  TERM  OP  COURT. 

M.  Howard, 
vs. 
John  Manderfield. 

Jury  Fees  $3.00,  paid  by  plaintiff. 
A  jury  was  ordered  in  this  case  and  the  following  persons  were  called  and  swon 
as  jurors: 

C^harles  Brand, Ch'd  by  Plffs. 

J.   Q.   A.    Current, Excused  by  consent  of* parties. 

John   Law, Accepted. 

Charles   Robertson  , " 

Guttown  Thordson ** 

Gottleib  Guggia])erg, ** 

Henry  E.  Engleberg, " 

Isaac  Martine, " 

Andrew  Hangatne, " 

M.  Epple, Excused  by  consent  of  parties. 

John  Newman, Accepted. 

Calvin  Claggett, " 

Stephen  Gilland, " 

Nic.  Gulden, " 

Saren  Peterson, ** 

The  jury  were  then  sworn  by  the  clerk.  The  jury  were  then  cautioned  by  llM 
court  against  speaking  to  any  persons  about  the  suit  in  which  they  had  been  sworn, 
the  jury  were  then  excused  until  half  past  one,  p.  m. 
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Half  past  one  o'clock. 
I  Court  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment 


M.  HOWABD 
▼8. 

John  Makderfrld 


.} 


Thejuiy  in  this  case  was  called.     All  present. 
K.  Howard,  called  and  sworn  for  plaintiff. 
Plaintiff  rests. 
Examined  and  cross-examined. 

Blake,  sworn  for  defendant Ex.  &  X.  Ex. 

A.  Blaichard,  sworn  for  plaintiff *» 

B.  P.  Webber,  sworn  for  plaintiff «* 

J.  Manderfeld,  sworn  for  plaintiff ** 

M.  Howard,  recalled ! " 

Isaac  Gallagher,  sworn  for  plaintiff. 
Charles  Hutchings,  sv^orn  for  plaintiff. 

R.  Jones  then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defendant,  B.  F.  Webber  addressed  the 
Jonrfor  the  plaintiff;  and  the  court  then  charged  the  jury  and  the  jury  retired  at  5 
o'clock  under  the  charge  of  Charles  Hughes,  a  sworn  bailiff;  court  then  adjourned 
antil  one  half  past  8  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  May  18th. 


It 


<( 


It 


M.  Howard 

TS. 

John  Manderfeld. 


9  o'clock  p.  M.,  iury  in  this  case  came  into  court  and  were  called  by  the  clerk 
nd  asked  if  they  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict,  they  answered  yes.  They  were  then 
•iked  by  the  court  if  they  found  for  the  defendant  no  cause  of  action;  they  answer- 
ed, yes.  They  were  then  asked  by  the  court  **if  each  one  agreed  to  the  verdict." 
Thev  all  answered:  We  do. 

T{ie  jury  were  then  discharged  from  further  attendance  upon  this  case  and  until 
9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


M.  Howard 

vs. 

John  Manderfeld. 


[May  18th,  1881.] 


This  case  is  sent  to  Nicollet  county  at  a  special  term  held  on  the  —  day  of  July, 
1S81,  to  present  a  case.    A  stay  of  proceedings  granted  until  such  special  term. 

Mr.  Manager  Coli^ins.     We  now  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  a  certified 
copy  of  the  calendar  for  the  special  terra  of  August  7th,  1880. 
The  paper  which  was  marked  exhibit  five,  reads  as  follows: 


EXHIBIT  6. 

CASES  ON  CALENDAR,   SPECIAL  TERM,  AUGUST    7,  1880.    HON.    ST.  .TULIEN  COX, 

JUDGE. 


The  Board  of  County  of  the  county 
pf  Redwood. 

vs. 
Amasa  Tower. 


Alfred  Wallin, 

Atty  for  Plaintiff. 
Baldwin,  Miller  &  Merrill, 

Attys.  for  Defendent. 


M   I 
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Rufus  P.  Kingman  &  Ellis  Ames, 

Receivers,  plaintiffs. 
'vs. 
Frederick  Howord  and  Jonathan 

White,  '  ) 

Administrators,  defts.  J 


y 


Geo  H.  Sprv, 

Plaintiff's  Atty. 


Special  term  of  court,  August  7th,  1880. 

Court  opened  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  Present,   Hon.   E.   St.  Julien  Cox, 
Judge. 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 

of  the  County  of  Itedwood.  jj^^j^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^ 

VB. 

Amosa  Tower,  et  al. 

Case  called  from  calendar  and  submitted  briefs. 

Rufus  P.  Kingman  and  Ellis  Ames,  receivers  of  the  North  Bridge- Water  Savingi 
Bank,  plaintiffs,  against,  Frederick  Howard  and  Jonathan  White,  administraton 
of  the  estate  of  Edward  Bouthwarth,  deceased,  defendants. 
Motion  for  decree.    Decree  granted. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  in  ev- 
idence a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  Judge  Cox,  fixing  special  terms 
of  court,  dated  28th  of  July,  1879,  fixing  the  special  terms  of  court  at 
New  IJlm  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  and  every  month.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  time.  The  paper  was  marked  exhibit  six,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

EXHIBIT  6. 


District  Court,  )  i>x,^««r  n^,r^o«^ 

Ninth  Judicial  District.    [  Brown  Oouoty. 


Ordered  that  a  special  term  of  said  court  for  hearing  issues  of  law,  motions,  ap- 
plications, &c.,  will  be  held  at  the  court  house,  in  the  city  of  New  Ulm,  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  and  every  month.  Said  court  will  be  opened  at  the  hour  of 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  the  clerk  is  directed  to  enter  this  order  upon  the  court  joar- 
nal  of  said  county,  and  cause  a  copy  hereof  to  be  posted  in  his  office  for  three  suc- 
cessive weeks  prior  to  the  holding  of  said  court. 
Dated,  this  28th  day  of  July  A.  D.  1879. 

E.  St.  JuiiiEN  Cox, 
Judge  District  Court,  9th  Judicial  District 

Q.  Mr.  Blanchard,  this  order  requires  you  to  post  a  copy  of  it  in 
your  oflice,  was  such  copy  posted. 

A.    It  was. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Blanchard,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  the  Howard  vs.  Manderfeld  case;  will  you  state  to  the  court  the  con- 
dition of  Judge  Cox  during  that  trial,  as  to  sobriety  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  under  specification  seven,  the  same  as  the 
Wildt  case? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  is  the  Howard  against  Manderfeldt  case. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  considered  him  more  or  less  intoxicated  all 
through  the  court. 
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Mt.  Manager  Dunn.  You  considered  him  more  or  less  intoxicated  all 
daring  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  now  desire  to  offer  in  evidence,  under  arti- 
cle thirteen,  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  concerning  the  special  term  of 
court,  which  should  have  been  held  on  June  5th,  1880.  It  was  adjourned 
nntil  June  12th,  1880,  and  then  again  adjourned  until  June  30th,  1880. 

The  paper  was  marked  No.  7. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  desire  to  have  that  read,  as  we  wish  to  cross- 
examine. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  This  is  under  article  eighteen,  which  the  court 
will  bear  in  mind,  charges  Judge  Cox  with  neglecting  to  attend  a 
special  term  of  court.    This  is  a  edified  copy  of  the  record. 

EXHIBIT  7. 

« 

SPECIAL  TERM,  OF  COURT,  JUNE  5tH,  1880. 

Br  order  of  Judge  Cox  this  term  was  adjourned  until  June  12th,  1880. 

Bj  order  of  Hon.  £.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge,  this  special  term  of  court  was  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  June  30th,  1880,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  June  30th,  1880,  court  opened  at  10  o*clock,  a,  m. 

Louis  Walter  and  James  Hamilton, came  into  court  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  full 
citizenship,  the  witnesses  were  present  and  it  being  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
court  that  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  citizens,  it  was  order- 
ed by  the  court  that  they  be  admitted,  and  they  were  admitted  accordingly. 


State  of  Minnesota,  1 

Jo&n  Bellin  and  H.  A.  Subilia.  ) 

vs.  ] 

City  Council,  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.  J 


Motion  for  alternate  writ  of  mandamus  argued  bv  Sunmer  Ladd  for  plaintiffs, 
by  Geo.  Kuhlman,  for  defendant  taken  up  under  aavisement  by  the  court. 
Court  adjourned  until  half  past  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Half  past  one  o'clock  p.  h.,  court  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Maria  Schulz, 

vs. 
Frank  Schulz. 

A  Blanchard  was  appointed  referee  to  take  testimony  and  report  to  the  court. 
Court  then  adjourned. 

Q.    Mr.  Blanchard,  I  desire  to  ask  you  if  Judge  Cox  was  present  in 
court  on  the  5th  day  of  June  1880? 

A.    He  was  not. 

Q.    Was  he  in  New  Ulm? 

A.    Not  tliat  I  was  aware  of. 

Q.    Court  was  begun  on  the  12th  day  of  June  and  adjourned  until 
the  30th  dav  of  June. 

A.     I  can't  state,  only  that  it  must  have   been  adjourned   by  Judge 
Cox,  either  by  letter  or  telegram  to  me. 

Q.    But  he  was  not  present?, 

A.    He  was  not  present  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  the  fstct  whether  or  not,  you  adjourned  this 
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special  term  on  June  5th  1880;  where  was  Judge.  Cox  at  that  time  he  sent 
or  telegram,  or  wherefrom  did  you  get  it  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  he  was  probably  in 
New  Ulm  or  Marshall  or  somewhere. 

Q.    Up  attending  to  some  court,  was  he  not  ? 

A.     I  think  so;  that  was  my  impression. 

Q.  And  either  wrote  to  you  or  telegraphed  to  you  at  that  time,  to 
adjourn  it  to  the  twelfth  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  12th  did  you  not  get  a  telegram  from  St.  Peter  to  adjourn 
it  over  to  the  30th  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  whether  I  ^ot  a  telegram  or  letter,  but  I  can  swear 
that  Judge  Cox  ordered  it  adjourned,  because  I  never  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Judge  in  that  district. 

Q.    You  never  adjourned  the  court  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    And  it  was  either  on  telegram  or  letter  from  St.   Peter,  you  cant 
.  tell  which  ? 

A.    Yes,  it  must  have  been. 

Q.  Your  minutes  here  show  that,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  in  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  John  Bellin  and  H.  A.  Subilia,  against 
city  council  of  New  Ulm,  that  a  "motion  for  alternative  writ  of  mandamus, 
argued  by  Summer  Ladd,  for  plaintiff,  Greorge  Kuhlman  for  defts.  and 
taken  under  advisement  by  the  court."    Is  that  correct? 

A.     I  think  so; — I  think  that  is  the  way  I  have  it  in  my  minutes. 

Q.    Was  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  issued  on  that  ? 

A.     I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  alternative  writ  had  been  issued  two  or  three 
months  before  that? 

A.    There  had  been  an  application  made. 

Q.  Hadn't  an  alternative  writ  been  issued  two  or  three  months  be- 
fore this  ? 

A.     It  seems  to  me  there  had. 

Q.    Then  the  record  isn't  correct  as  to  that  ? 

A.  Well,  the  record  is  correct,  just  as  the  minutes  were  taken  on  the 
30th  day  of  June. 

Q.     Then  you  took  the  minutes,  but  you  may  have  taken  them  wrong? 

A.     It  may  be  possible  that  I  got  the  wrong  idea  of  the  proceedings. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  this  case  of  Howard  against  Manderfelt  what  you  have 
made  here  is  only  an  extract  from  the  minutes,  is  it  not?  It  does  not 
purport  to  be  the  whole  minutes  of  the  court,  nor  of  that  day,  nor  of  the 
proceeding? 

A.  Not  of  the  court;  just  simply  the  proceedings  in  that  case.  That 
was  all,  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  This  alternative  writ  of  mandamus  that  I  have  been  speaking 
about,  and  your  attention  called  to  it, — was  it  not  issued  the  21st  day  of 
May,  over  a  month  before  this  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  cannot  tell. 

Q.     But  you  think  it  was  issued  sometime  before  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was,  now,  since  you  mentipn  it. 

Q.  Was  the  peremptory  writ,  or  any  writ  at  all,  allowed  on  that  day 
by  the  court  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  don't  like  to  take  time  with  these  objections, 
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but  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  this  as  to  when  that  writ  was  issued,  or 
whether  it  was  ever  issued  at  all  or  not? 

The  President.    That  is  something  the  chair  cannot  explain. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  is  something  th^t  no  one  can  explain.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  that  writ  was  ever  issued  at  all.  If  there 
is  any  mistake  about  the  dates  it  might  be  material,  but  what  was  trans- 
acted there  cuts  no  figure. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  know  whether  the  court  wants  any  explana- 
tion from  me.  I  have  asked  no  question  yet,  and  I  don't  see  what  the 
counsel  is  objecting  to. 

The  President.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  court  to  understand 
what  bearing  the  question  has  on  the  case. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  simply  ask  the  questions  to  attack  the  correctness 
of  the  records. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Do  you  attack  the  correctness  of  the  minutes 
as  to  the  dates  ? 

Mr.  Arctander    No,  sir. 

^ir.  Manager  Collins.  Then  it  does  not  make  any  difference  about 
the  rest.  We  are  only  after  dates,  to  show  what  term  of  court  was  held 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  that  is  all  the  counsel  is  after  at  this  time, 
but  I  wish  to  show  their  incorrectness  at  that  term  so  as  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  incorrect  at  other  terms. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     WeU,  then  show  their  incorrectness. 

Mr.  j^RCTANDER.  Very  well,  I  will  do  it,  but  I  have  my  own  way  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    There  is  no  presumption  about  it. 

Q.  Is  this  a  transcript  of  your  minutes  in  the  Hqward  against  Man- 
derfeldt  case  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q.    Verbatim  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  this  entry  was  made  under  date  of  May  19th, 
and  not  under  May  18th,  in  regard  to  the  stay  of  proceedings  ? 

A.     Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir,  (handing  the  paper  to  witness.) 

A.    May  19th,  instead  of  May  18th  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  not,  I  think  it  is  correct  just  the  way  it  is;  I  think  so,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.     Have  you  got  the  records  with  you  here  ? 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.  Whenever  a  jury  comes  into  court,  is  it  not  the  invariable 
habit  of  Judge  Cox  to  ask  them  whether  they  have  agreed  upon  a 
verdict  ? 

A.    I  generally  ask  them. 

Q.    When  you  have  asked  them  that  do  you  say  anything  further. 

A.  I  call  them  and  then  I  ask  them  if  they  have  agreed  upon  a  ver- 
dict, and  they  answer  yes,  and  they  generally  have  brought  in  a  written 
verdict  and  they  hand  it  to  me,  and  I  hand  it  to  the  judge. 

Q.  When  they  have  not  any  written  verdict,  do  you,  or  does  the 
judge,  ask  them  how  they  found  ? 

A.    The  judge  generally  asks  them. 

Q.  He  generally  asks  them  whether  they  have  found  for  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  does  he  not? 
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A/  Grenerally,  yes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  in  fact  has  been  the  practice,  th^tyou  would 
ask  them  nothing  about  it;  that  the  first  thing  after  the  jury  comes  in 
the  judge  asks  them,  "  Grentlemen  of  the  jury  have  you  agreed  upon  a 
verdict?"      After  you  have  called  them,  isn't  it  a  fact? 

A.  It  is  not;  I  generally  ask  them — ^the  Judge  does  sometimes,  but 
generally  I  do. 

Q.    Can  you  «tate  a  single  case  in  which  you  have  done  it  ? 

A.  Why,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  name  any  case,  but  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases  that  have  been  tried. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  have  never  even  sworn  a  witness  in 
the  court  ? 

A.     No,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.    Since  the  respondent  was  Judge  there  ? 

A.  He  has  almost  always  swore  them  and  Judge  Hanscombe,  before 
Judge  Cox;  it  has  invariably  been  the  practice  for  the  Judge  to  swear 
the  witness.  Judge  McDonald  held  court  there  and  he  swore  the  wit- 
ness. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  at  any  time,  heard  Judge  Cox  in  that  court  ask- 
ing the  jury  or  saying  to  them,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you  find  for 
the  defendant,  no  cause  of  action,"  before  they  have  stated  anything? 

A.  WeU,  there  is  a  mystery  about  that,  as  much  to  me  as  it  is  to 
you,  that  is  dark.  I  don't  think — I  say  there  is  just  as  much  mystery 
about  that,  as  much  to  me  as  to  the  counsel  or  to  the  court. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  ask  that  jury  at  that  time  ? 

A.    That's  the  way  I  have  it. 

Q.     Well,  you  wouldn't  swear  that  he  asked  them  that  question  in 

that  way  ? 

A.  Things  were  not  done  very  ship-shape  that  night  when  that  ver- 
dict was  taken. 

Q.    Very  well ;  that  is  not  answering  my  question,  Mr.  Blanchard. 

A.     I  wouldn't  swear  that  he  did  do  it,  not  positively  ;  but  I  think 

he  did. 

Q.    Was  that  a  written  verdict,  or  a  verbal  verdict  ? 

A.  Well,  it  could  not  have  been  a  written  verdict ;  if  it  had  been,  I 
didn't  get  it  down  in  my  minutes.     That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  But  might  not  there  have  been  such  a  thing  as  a  written  verdict, 
and  you  not  have  got  it  down  in  your  minutes  ? 

A.     It  might  have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  anjr  instances  in  that  court  since  Judge 
Cox  came  upon  the  bench,  in  a  civil  case,  in  which  a  jury  has  ever  been 
retired,  unless  he  caused  the  attorneys  to  write  up  verdicts,  and  hand 
them  to  the  jury. 

A.     I  think  he  always  has. 

Q.     Your  recollection  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  thdt  he  did  it  in  this  case  ? 

A.     I  have  no  reason  to  dispute  it,  none  whatever. 

Q,  Now,  then,  if  you  have  got  in  your  minutes  that  Judge  Cox  asked 
the  jury  whether  or  not  they  found  for  the  defendant  no  cause  of  action, 
and  they  answered  yes,  that  was  probably  after  they  had  brought  in  a 
written  verdict,  and  he  had  read  it,  was  it  not  ?  That  he  reiterated  and 
asked  them  if  that  was  their  verdict  ? 

A.     It  might  have  been. 

Q.  It  is  his  habit  to  ask  them,  after  the  verdict  has  been  read  to 
them:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  this  your  verdict ;  you  find  for  the 
plaintiflf  no  cause  of  action,"  or  "  so  say  you  all?  " 
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A..  He  does,  if  he  does  at  all.  He  generallv  has  me  tcr record  the 
iwdict,  JEind  then  read  itto  the  jury*  and  then  he  asks  them  if  they  all 

,    ^  upon  it;       •  /  ' 

Q.'  But  sometimes  he  does  it  the  other  way  :  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
18  this  vbur  verdict  '*  f  reading  it,)  "  and  so  say  you  all "  ? 

A.  I  think  sometimes  he  has  read  it  to  the  jury,  and  asked  them 
that ;  1  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  to  this  Wildt  business.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard,  that  the  court  generally,  when  there  is  a  lengthy  order,  or  an 
Older  to  be  made  on  any  important  matter,  draws  up  a  written  form 
for  you?  ' 

-A.  He  haff  drawn  up  written  orders,  and  he  has  given  them  to  me 
verbally. 

Q.  18  it  not  the  case  when  there  is  any  important  order  to  be  made 
that  he  hands  you  a  written  form  to  enter  in  your  minutes  ? 

A. '  -He  does  very  often;  not  always. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  Wild  case  he  gave  you  a  written  or- 
der, and  made  the  following  order:  First,  that  the  order  for  John 
Wildt  to  show  cause  wh  v  he  should  not  be  committed  or  fined  for  con- 
tempt  of  this  court  is  absolutely  discharged,  and,  second,  that  the  defend- 
ant, John  Wildt  pay  $45.00  as  temporary  alimony  within  20  days  from 
(he  dute  of  this  oraer,  etc;  did  he  make  that  in  writing,  and  give  to  you  ? 

A.    It  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.    You  are  positive  of  that  ? 

A.    He  did  make  it  in  writing. 

Q.    He  made  no  order  in  writing  at  all,  during  that  proceeding  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  know  of.     He  gave  that  order  to  me. 

Q.    He  dictated  it  to  you  ?  ' 

A.  He  dictated  it  right  along,  just«a,  so,  and  after  I  got  through,  I 
lead  it^^^to  the  Judge  and  asked  him  if  he  was  satisfied  with  it,  if  it  was 
correct,  and  he  said  it  was. 

Q.    Did  you  read  to  him  the  preliminary  opder? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not  read  it.     I  read  the  order  that  he  dictated. 

Q.    He  didn't  dictate  the  preliminary  orders  about  the  $1,250.00  fine 
apd  all  that. 
. '  A/    tJo,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Blanchard,  you  said,  I  believe,  there  was  quite  an 
amount  of  confusion  and  noise  in  the  court  room^  until  a  man  went 
down  and  got  Mr.  Randall  up? 

a:  -  -Yes,  sir. 

Q,    This  Dutchman  here,  Mr.  Wildt,  was  quite  excited  ? 

A'.  Yes,  sir.  He  doubled  up  his  fist  and  walked  the'  floor,  and  I 
didn't  know  but  h^  Would  whip  the  court,  the  sheriff  and  the  clerk. 

Q.    And  the  interpreter  wasn't  much  better,  he  was  a  little  wild  too? 

A.    Well,  he  is  a  poor  interpreter,  but  you*  could  talk  some  with  him. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Wild  came  into  court  the  Judge  first  asked  him  wheth- 
er he  had  any  excuse  to  give  ? 

A.'  He  asked  it  through  the  interpreter. 

-%  •  Jn  shorty  all  that  talk  of  the  Judge  with  Mr.  Wildt  in  this  matter 
was  through  the  interpreter,  was  it  not? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    And  there  was  considerable  confusion  there  in  the  court,  and  a 
kying  to  be  heard  through  the  interpreter  ? 
93 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  a  ^ood  deal  of  noise  and  4l2aturbaAceaiade^  and  it^ 
mainly  made  by  this  man  Wildt,  in  the  direct  testimony  ;  .be  ivas  4hi 
cause  of  it  ? 

A.    Yee ;  there  was  not  a  great  deal  saaxi  in  it. 

Q.  After  the  Judge  had  asked  him  if  he  liad  any  ezcoae  Anr  4isobejF* 
ing  the  order  in  not  appearing  in  court,  did  he  ask  him  if  he  had  aw 
excuse  in  not  obeying  the  ^rder  of  the  court  in  not  paying  the  alimoi^ 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  there  was  or  not,  there  waa  a  great  <miI 
of  talk  and  he  made  a  great  many  inquiries,  throngh-the  iiateqpcelar. 

Q»  Well,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  you  all  got  confused  too,  did  you  nut  ? 

A.    Well  we  wern't  all  confused;  there  was  aome.fim  in  it. 

Q.    This  man  gave  no  excuse  ? 

A.  He  couldn't  ^ve  any  excuse,  the  interpreter  couldn't.  The 
was  a  little  like  Guiteau,  he  wanted  to  talk  as  well  as  others  ;  he  w 
to  do  all  the  talking  ;  he  is  a  little  crazy,  and  ^xxisideied  ao,  and  after 
the  interpreter  told  him  what  Judge  Cox  had  done,  fined  him  so  mnchJ 
he  got  terribly  mad  and  walked  the  floor  with  his  flat  doubled. up  um 
wouldn't  talk  with  him?  | 

Q.  Made  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  distorhaAca  these  in^iecMU^ 
quite  a  rumpus  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Threatened  the  court? 

A.    I  don''t  know  that  he  did  ;  he  might havedaoe  it. 

Q.    Strike  the  table  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  that  he  struck  .the  table,  but  be  doubled  ug  fiia 
fist  and  walked  the  floor. 

Q.    Shook  it  at  the  Judge  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  that  he  did;  he  was  petty  noisy. 

Q.  The  Judge  told  him  through  the  interpreter  that  Jie  f^naid.Sat 
him  $100?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  first  thing?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Then  Mr.  Wildt  got  xswd  and  kicked  up  a  rumpus? 

A.  Yes;  he  got  mad.  I  don't  know  what,  he  aaid,  and  caaionly/tell 
what  he  did. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Webber  got  up  and  said  he  didn't  care  abont  has  bdng 
fined  if  he  could  only  get  the  money  ? 

A.    He  made  the  same  motion  that  is  &ere.    I  took  itdown. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber  moved  that  the  defendant  be  relieved  &om  the  fiat 
imposed  by  the  court  on  condition  that  he  t^mply  with  the  osier  and 
pay  his  wife  the  sum  of  tSO? 

A.    That  was  what  I  say. 

Q.    Was  it?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  in  the  habit  of  putting  down  xnntiooa  m.  that  wqf'in 
your  minutes? 

A.  Very  often.  Sometimes,  when  the attomeyavsidLemotiMis,  I  ask 
them  if  they  want  to  put  it  down,  and  if  they  do,  I  put  it  in  vaUtx^  it 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  if  they  d/9n't»  I  won't. 

Q.    You  don't  put  it  down  xinless  the  attorneys  put  it  dc>im? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.    Now,  in  this  case,  did  Mr.  Webber  put  it  down  ? 

A.    No,  he  didn't  say  a  word;  he  made  tbatjnotipoand  J  put  it  dom. 

Q.    Can  you  remember  a  single  instaace.in  which  yoaiiaiar 
entered  in  your  minutes  in  that  way  ? 
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;    A*    Ohy  yes;  there  are  lots  of  ca^eB,  but  I  can*t  tell^  yott  now-  what 

"•  Q.     Motions  made  by  attorneys? 

•  A..     Y«;  motions  made  to  dismiss  on  tbe-gteand  of  the  insafi9cieiiey 

^theevidence,  or  anything  of  that  kind.    I  always  pat  them  dawn. 

Q.    After  Mr.  Webber  had  made  this  motion  there  was  consideraH^ 
,  taefoic there  wws  any  talk  about  imposing  a  fine? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

^     And  the  man  got  wild  and  wilder,  this  Wildt-  man  ? 

A.     He  was  pretty  wild. 

Q.  And  the  conrt  then  told  the  interpretef  that  he  conld  fine  him 
iwdve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars? 

A.  I  put  it  down  as  I  understood  it,  and  I  understood  him  to  say 
ilfaat  he  nned  him  91250. 

t  Q-     You  understood  that  he  told  that  interpreter  he  fined  him  twelve 
iiradred  and  fifty  dollars  ? 
I    A.     Yes,  sir. 

i  Q.  And  it  might  have  been  made  in  the  confosion  and  noise  there, 
M^atyoDnritmndeTStood  it,  and  thought  he  had  said  to  the  interpre*> 
kr  that  he  would  fine  him  $1250.00. 

!  A.  It  might  have  been  possible,  I  say  that  I  only  put  it  down  as  I 
muderstood  it  it. 

Q.    Well,  I've  no  doubt  about  it.    Now,  about  this  twelve  hundred 
iand  fifty  doU/irs.    The  court  didn't  adtlress  the  clerk  and  tell  him  to  enter 
^ihat,  but  he  spoke  to  the  interpreter? 
,    A.    YeSj  sir,  he  spoke  to  the  interpreter. 

Q.    About  the  same  in  regard  to  this  hundred  dollars? 

A.    The  same  in  regard  to  that. 

Q^  But  when  he  came  to  put  five  hundred  dollars  at  last,  and  dis- 
idtaRged  him  from  the  contempt  of  the  court,  then  he  addressed  himself  to 
iywi,  did  he  not? 

A-  He  did.  He  said  "Mr.  Clerk,  you  will  make  the  followii^ 
oidem." 

Q.     Now,  as  to  the  other  fine  of  $1260.00,  he  didn't  say  "Mr.  Clerk, 
the  following  order — ^that  this  defendant  is  fined  $1250.00  ?" 

A.    "He  did  not. 

Qi*  So  that  it  i»  possible  that  you  might  have  been  mistaken  in  your 
nnderstanding  of  it  ?  You  acted  according  to  your  best  understend- 
ing.  and  you  may  possibly  have  been  mistaken  ? 

A.  I  don't  claim  to  be  perfect,  I  did  it  to  the  best  of  my  understand- 
ing. 

Examined  by^^.  Manager  Cotxtns. 

Q,  You  saytbat  things  were  not  in  ship-shapethat  night.  Will  you 
lay  why  ? 

Mr,  Arctander,    What  night? 

Mr,  Manager  Collins.  The  night  that  the  jury  returned  the  verdict 
in  Howard  vs.  Manderfeld. 

Q.    Will  you  state  why  ? 

A-  Wellj  the  court  adjourned  when  the  jury  went  out,  but  it  was  the 
understanding  that  if  they  came  in  early  that  the  bailiff  should  notify 
the  clerk,  ai^d  he  and  they  would  go  up  and  receive  the  verdict,  and  the 
falPMFctfmefiter  me  about  nine  o'dock,  and  I  went  up  and  found  Judge 
^ifx  there,  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Wdbber,  were  all  there,  I  think,  every 
one  of  them. 
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Mr.  Arctander.    And  Mr.  Brownell  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Brownell  got  up  or  not  when  they 
came  up  ;  I  didn't  notice. 

-  Q.     You  say  things  wern't  in  ship-shape.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Well,.!  thought  the  Judge  was  pretty  badly  intoxicated ;  that  is 
what  I  mean  by  it. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Wild  you  speak  of,  do  you  know  whether  Judge  Cox 
had  any  previous  acquaintance  with  him  or  not? 

A.  I  don't  know ;  he  may  have  known  him.  He  is. an  old  ^settler 
there,  and  Judge  Cox  is  very  well  acquainted. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  after  this  fine  had  been  imposed  upon  Mm^  he 
grew  very  muoh  excited,  and  then  kicked  up  the  nosie. 

-  A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.    After  that  fine  of  $100  ?    A.    Yes, 

Q.    Was  it  on  the  fine  of  $100  or  $1250  ? 

A.    On  the  first  fine  of  $100. 

Q.    How  did  he  take  it  when  he  was  fined  $12a0  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  took  it  much  harder  ;  he  kepi  on  the  same  iray. 
I. don't  think  it  would  have  afiected  him  if  it  haa  been  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  JWild  had  been  up  before  on  just  the  same 
proceedings,  had  he  not,  for  refusing  to  pay  his  wife,  and  obey  the  order 
of  the  court  in  another  divorce  suit  brought  by  his  wife? 
.  A.     I  think  not,  but  I  wouldn't  swear  positively, 

Q.    You  don't  remember  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  he  did.  I  think  you  have  another  case  mixed; 
but  I  don't  know. 

Q.     Don't  you  remember,  as  a  matter  of  faqt,  that  there  was  on  your 
records,  while  you  have  been  clerk,  two  divorce  cases  between  Rosalia 
Wild  and  this  defendant,  about  eighteen  months  before,  CoL  Baasou . 
being  attorney  for  plaintiff? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  it.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  such  thing;! 
don't  know;  they  commence  a  great  manv  suits,  those  people  do.  They 
commence  with  the  attorneys  and  never  nle  the  papers  with  me.  They 
go  before  Judge  Cox  and  get  alimony,  and  I  never  know  any  miwe 
about  it,  and  it  is  dropped.  I  have  known  them  to  commence  five 
different  divorce  suits  in  five  years;  they  make  them  up  every  other  day, 
and  then  commence  again. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  until  2:30  p.  m.  a, 

afternoon  session. 

Court  convened  at  2:30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
.Senator  Hinds  took  the  chair  to  act  as  Preaiaent  pro  tem. 

A.  Blanchard, 

recalled  as  a  witness,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  as  long  as  you  have  known  Judge  Cox  on  the 
bench,  that  you  have  never  seen  him  in  such  a  condition,  on  aooount 
of  liquors,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  dispatch  and  attend  to  hie  busi* 
ness  ? 
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A.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  when  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated.  He 
always  rushed  business  faster  then  than  he  did  before.  He  always 
wanted  to  do  everything  and  receive  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  I  have 
generally  received  it  at  other  times. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  have  never  seen  him  so  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  to  his  business  ? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  him  but  what  he  has  been  able  to  open  court, 
adjourned  it,  discharge  the  jury,  and  do  all  these  little  .minutse  that 
come  into  court.    About  his  charging  jurors  I  know  nothing. 

Q.     Have  you  not  stated  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes — you  know  nim? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Forbes  of  Marshall. 

Q,  Have  you  not  stated  to  him  since  you  came  down  here  that  you 
have  never  seen  Judge  Gox  in  such  a  condition  for  liquors  that  he  was 
not  able  to  attend  to  business. 

A.     I  don't  think  I  have  ever  said  any  such  thing  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

SUMNER  LADD 

... ..  .\  .•• 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

This  testimony  is  addressed  to  article  7. 

Q.     Mr.  Ladd,  where  do  you  reside  ?    A.    At  St.  Peter. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    Over  fifteen  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? 

A.     I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox? 

A.    I  Am. 

Q.     For  how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     Ever  since  I  have  been  in  St.  Peter. 

Q.     Have  you  practiced  in  his  court  ever  since  he  became  judge  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  term  of  court  held  on  or 
about  December  10th,  1879,  at  St.  Peter,  and  particularly  to  the  road 
appeal  case  of  Dingier  vs.  the  County  Commissioners;  do  you  remember 
that  case? 

A.     I  was  present  in  the  evening  during  the  trial  of  that  case. 

Q.     Were  you  an  attorney  in  that  case  ? 

A.     I  was  not. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  on  the 
evening  you  refer  to  ? 

A.     He  was  intoxicated. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander, 

Q.     Do  you  give  that  as  your  opinion  or  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Ladd? 

A.  It  was  my  opinion.  I  am  so  certain  that  I  am  correct  that  I 
state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.     Who  were  the  attorneys  in  the  case  ? 

A.  Mr.  Lind  was  attorney  for  the  appellant,  Chas  R.  Davis,  the 
•county  attorney,  was  the  attorney  for  the  county. 

Q.    They  were  both  present  there  in  court  during  all  the  evening  ? 

A.    I  think  they. were;  yes. 

Q.    Was  you  there  during  the  whole  of  the  evening  ?  .    . 
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A.    I  doot  remember  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Q.    What  part  of  the  proceedings  is  it  that  yoti  recall  toyooi 

A.  AVhat  I  recall  is,  I  think  the  qaeati<Mi  came  np  upon  a 
tion  of  Mr.  Lind  to  have  the  report  of  the  county  caaraiii3Bioaie*a  w* 
versed  on  some  ground,  I  think  that  the  town  of  Kednton^,  was  an  in* 
corporated  town,  that  the  road  went  through  that  town. 

Q.  That  motion  was  made  upon  the  coming  in  of  ooart  in  the  eve- 
ning wasn't  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  say  it  was  made  upon  the  comine  in  of  the  comrt  twt 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  the  Judge's  condition  was  direetly  at 
that  point. 

Q.    At  that  time  the  jurors  were  in  their  seoto  were  they  not  ? 

A;  I  dont  remember  anything  about  a  jury  partiealaiiy ;  I  have  it 
in  my  mind  however  that  there  was  a  jury,  but  I  might  have  gathertd 
it  sinoe  then  from  hearing  talk  about  it.  I  dont  renMsrber  anythiiig 
about  a  jury. .  I  understand  it  was  a  jury  case. 

Q.    So  far  as  you  remember  the  jury  were  present. 

A.  I  don't  say  that  I  remember  anything  about  a  jury  at  aU.  I 
understand  it  was  a  jury  case. 

Q.  The  proceeding  in  that  case  during  the  evening,  was  the  argument 
upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Lind,  in  favor  of  his  motion,  and  Mr«  Dinris  in 
opposition  thereto,  was  it? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  was  aome  talk,'  whetiier  theie  was  a  set  aiga- 
ment  or  not,  by  these  attorneys,  I  wouldn't  nnderlake  to  staite,  bat  my 
impression  is  that  both  of  these  attorneys  made  socoe  r«»aiiE8  to  tbe 
court,  with  reference  to  the  motion,  pro  and  con. 

Q.     Do  you  recollect  as  to  how  long  a  time  you  was  in  there  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  it  was  in  the  evening. 

Q.    Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  how  long  you  were  tbcctf 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.  You  might  have  been  there  only  for  a  few  miatiter  and  yea 
might  have  been  nearly  an  hour  or  two? 

A.  Well,  my  impression  is  I  was  there  until  court  adjoamed  but  I 
won't  state  that  positively. 

Q.     Now  what  did  the  Judge  do  during  that  time? 

A.    All  that  I  recollect  is  tlmt  that  motion  came  up  -and — 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  come  into  the  court  room  that  day? 

A.     I  dont  recollect. 

Q.    Did  the  Judge  stand  up  or  sit  down  during  theargttmeat? 

A.     I  remember  seeing  him  walk,  and  also  seeing  him  upon  the  benck. 

Q.     He  walked  up  on  the  bench  did  he  ? 

A.  He  must  have  done  so,  yes  ;  I  don't  say  that  I  saw  hioa  wdi  op 
on  the  bench.     I  remember  seeing  him  go  acrom  the  floor. 

Q.     When  he  went  on  the  bench.    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well  could  he  walk  straight.     A.     He  did. 

Q.  ■  Nothing  out  of  the  way  in  his  walk  ? 

A.  It  was  when  he  walked  across  the  fioor  that  I  fintnotioid  lis  edi« 
dition. 

Q    Did  you  notice  that  from  his  walk.    A.-  Yes. 

Q.    He  walked  straight  you  say  ? 

A.  I  should  say  he  walked  straight, — yes;  but  faews84rto9iQtQ(ei«7 
nerve  to  walk  straight. 

Q.     He  was  straining  every  nerve  to  walkstraighi? 

A.    that  was  the  impresaon  left  oaxosf  mind. 
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.Q.    DoycmirtaitoihAtafiB&otjtoo? 

A.    I  don't  know;  no.    I  would  not  state  that  AA  A  fact  tha,t  he 
straining  every  nerve,  but  that  was  the  impression  that  .he  left  on,iny 
mind, — ^that  he  was  aware  of  his  condition  himself. 

^    Thftt  was  the  first  lime  you  noticed  anything  of  bis  condition'? 

A.    Yea,  sir;  that  was  tiie  first. 

Q.  He  walked  up  and  aat  down  on  the  b«ich,  A&d  listeaed  to  the  jus 
giHptffttte,  did  he  ? 

A.     I  didii't  £ay  bo. 

Q.     What  did  he  do  then  ? 

A.  I  fiaid  I  saw  him  uralkiag  acrosB  the  floor.  I  didn't  say  I»«aw  him 
walk  up  on  the  bench.  I  don't  recollect  where  he  was  going  to  when  be 
icaiked  aispofls  the  floor. 

Q.  Li  it  yoor  kaprmmon  that  it  w»8  before  the  argument  coouaieDeed 
or  after? 

.A.    It  was  before  the  argnm^at  jcommenced. 

Q.  The.  nfext  iseooUection  you  have  £»f  him  is  upon  the  bench,  sittn^ 
tbm^is  it? 

A.    Yes,  air. 

Q.  Now,  iat  that  time  was  there  anything  in  bis  Appearaoee  to  jandi- 
4aiie  tiiai  Jae  wfts  iniaxieatad  ? 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  Well  .An  attempt  itpon  bis  part,  to  appear  sober^  was  very  notice- 
Me  to^  me. 

Q.    Was  that  a  part  of  his  appearance  ? 

A.    That  was  a  part  of  it. 

A^    Wbere4lid.it  show  itself  JsooBt  markedly  ? 

A.     In  his  confusion  of  mind  when  this  motion  was  raised.  .  /i.i 

Q.    How  did  bis  ooniiBaion  of  mind  exhibit  itsdf  ? 

A.  Well,  by  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  motion;  by  not  know- 
ing how  to  decide  it,  aad  by  the  reuaarks  he  miade  on  that  occasion, 
idiieb  Temarks  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  .  Did  tbe.oonfasion  of  his  mindeeem  to  affect  bis  body  any  ? 

A.  I  didn't  iMtioe  that,  it  aJBTeotod  bis  body^  but  there  was  a  pecuHftrity 
abcmt  his  eyes. 

Q.     What  was  that  peculiarity  ? 

A.  '  WeU^  it  WB8  ja  peouiiarity ;  I  don't  know  as  I  can  describe  it  far- 
ther. Hiai^ppewraJBice  vtas  this:  That  be  seemed  to  be  00  much  tmder 
tbetinAnenoeof  l^iftor,  that  be  had  but  slight  control  of  his  mental  faeul- 
ties  in  relation  to  tne  matter  coming  before  him.  .  . 

Q.  I  didn't  have  re£erenoe  to  any  thing  he  did, — ^we  will  coroe  to  fliat 
in  a.sBOKient, — what  I  am  after  JEhQw  is  wnat  was  bis  physicsd  apperaaee. 

A.  I  didn't  notice  anything  about  bis  phyeicala.ppeaiaaioe  exoept-  « 
pecvJiarity  iibout  his  eyes  as  I  stated  to  you. 

Q.    Were  they.ued  or  blood  shot  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  say  that  they  were. 

Q.   .Didbe  shut  bis  eyes? 

A.    There  was  a  peculiar  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

Q.    This  was  lamplight  was  it? 

A.    M^m- 

Q.     How  were  the  lights  arranged  in  the  court  house  ? 

A.  I  ean  only  state  as  to  bow  the  lights  are  ocdinarily  anan^ed  there 
T  ean^  fwrattApw  they  wMseion  ttotjiartkular  oceaaion. 

...  ..  ii 
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Q.  The  Judge  has  generally  two  lamps  one  on  ^h  side  of  him  on 
the  bench  ? 

A.     I  think  so.  ■       - 

Q.    And  some  behind  ? 

A.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  lamp  on  the  wall;  I  don't  recollect  any. 
There  is  a  chandelier  perhaps  ten  feet  in  front  of  his  desk  I  think  how- 
ever there  were  two  chandeliers,  one  on  each  side. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  sit  on  that  bench  by  lamp  light  without 
shading  his  eyes,  haven't  you  noticed  very  often  that  the  Judge 
don't  seem  to  stand  the  lamp  light? 

A.  Well  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did  notice  it.  That  may  be,  how- 
ever. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  sit  in  that  court  room  unless  there  were 
green  shades  over  the  lamps  so  that  you  couldn't  see  a  man's  face  even 
sitting  on  the  bench  ? 

A.  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever  recollect  seeing  him  there  in  the 
evening  although  I  may  have  seen  him  at  other  times  holding  a  term 
of  court,  perhaps  several  times.  But  this  is  the  only  time  I  recollect; 
and  it  may  be  that  he  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hands  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  that,  however. 

Qi  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  there  were  shades  over  th« 
lamps  that  night? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now  that  is  all  you  noticed  of  his  appearance  was  his  eyes, — ^his 
physical  appearance, — now  we  come  to  the  next;  what  was  there  about 
his  actions  or  conduct? 

A.    Well  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  confused. 

Q;  How  did  that  exhibit  itself, — That  was  when  they  raised  thie  mo- 
tion? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  in  his  conversation  in  relation  to  the  motion. 

Q.  •  What  was  that  conversation  ? 

A.    I  can't  state  it;  I  could  not  give  one  word  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  it  this:  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Lind  that  he  had  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  road  that  went  through  the 
incorporated  town  would  be  invalid,  but  that  he  had  his  doubt  as  to  the 
other,  and  that  he  didn't  know  what  he  should  do  with  the  road  under 
such  circumstances? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  something  of  that  kind  was  said  by  the 
Judge.     I  know  the  fact  that  something  of  that  kind  was  said  by  him. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  time  you  thought  he  was  confused  about  the  mo* 
tion? 

A.  Yes;  he  was  confused.  The  matter  was  before  him  for  some 
time,  and  considerable  was  said  by  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
made  a  remark  of  that  description. 

Q,  That  was  more  particularly  what  you  meant  by  his  oonWoiH 
tliat  he  seemed  to  be  in  quandry,  what  to  do  about  that  road  ? 

A.     Yes,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  quandry. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  about  what  to  do  with  the  road  under  those  pecnHir 
circumstances,  was  it  not? 

A.    Yes;  that  was  it.  i. 

Q.    You  are  a  lawyer,  and  have  practiced  for  several  years,  I  believe  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  a  matter  of  that  kind  had  come  up  before  you  at  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  as  it  did  in  this  caae|  wouldn't  you  havefelt  some- 
what in  a  quandary  about  it? 
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A.     Iiniglit,  very  likely. 
'  Q.    Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  he  should  have  been  drunk 
to  have  been  cbnfused  or  in  a  qundary,  in  a  motion  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  drunk  to  be  in  a  quand- 
ry  about  it;  Certainly  not. 

Q..  Now,  did  you  notice  anything  else  during  the  evening,  in  his 
actions  or  conduct  except  that  confusion  he  haa  with  the  road  upon 
that  mcyticai?> 

A.    No,  sirj  I  don't  recollect. 
•  Q.    Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Judge  made  any  order  there 
that.night? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  not  make  any  formal  order  that 
night. 

.  '  Q.    Isn't  it  a  fieu^t  that  the  Judge  reserved  his  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion ?  -• 

A;    I  ^ess^^he  did;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  decision  made  by  the  court  that  evening  that 
he  would  knoek  off  the  middle  of  the  road  and  let  the  two  ends  stand? 

A.  No;  I  think  the  Judge  intimated  what  his  decision  would  be  or 
might  be;  and  I  think,  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  attorneys,  he 
put  off  his  final  decision  until  morning.    That  is  my  impression  now. 

Q.  Did  that  not  come  out  in  a  remark  of  the  attorney  as  to  what  he 
was  clear  upon  and  what  he  was  not  clear  upon? 

A..    I  don't  exactly  understand  your  question. 

Q.  I  say  did  not  the  fact  of  the  Judge's  having  made  up  his  mind 
upon  the  matter  that  night,  come  out  in  a  remark  to  one  oi  the  attor- 
neys that  he  was  clear  in  his  mind  as  to  part  of  the  road  but  not  as  to 
the  other? 

A.     I  couldn't  state  that  he  made  a  remark  of  that  description.     I 
know  that  that  doubt  that  was  in  the  Judge's  mind  was  as  to  whether  a 
part  of  the  road  could  be  vacated,  or  the  whole  of  it. 
'  Q.    And  that  was  the  decision  he  intimated,  was  it,  his  doubt  as  to 
that? 

A.  I  think  the  decision  he  intimated  was  that  he  should  reverse  the 
action  of  the  commissioners  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  road  that 
went  through  the  incorporated. town. 

Q.     He  didn't  decide  or  make  it  as  an  order.    A.     I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  at  this  time,  was  his  intoxication,  as  you  claim,  so  apparent 
that  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  everybody  that  was  sitting  m  the 
court  room  observing  him,  do  you  think? 
'A.     No,  I  don't  say  that  it  would  be  so  apparent. 

Q.     In  your  opinion  it  was  not  so  apparent  ? 

A.    There  may  have  been  parties  there  that  didn't  notice  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  you  have  given  us  is  all  you  base  your  opinion  upon  ^3  to 
his  being  intoxicated  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  have  given  you  his  appearance  and  his  conduct,  but  there  is 
something  far  deeper  than  that  which  is  evidence  to  any  man  as  to 
whether  one  isintoxicated  or  not. 

Q.    Well,*  what  is  that  deepness  ? 
•A;    .Wellj  we  know;  we  cannot  describe  it. 

Q.    You  felt  that  he. was  intoxicated?    A.    I  Jbieu;  he  was. 

Q.    But  you. couldn't  give  any  reason  for  it  except  those? 

A.    I  have  given  you  the  indications  that  I  have. 
.  •  .v/fl4  '   - ' 
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Q.  If  he  had  not  been  inotxidtted,  and  youiiadJMaD^fa^tptnroald 
foel  .that  you  would  know  juat  >9S  ^castain^  .ihat^  WttB^notiintazi- 
cated? 

vA.    I  don't  understand  your  question.  ^.. 

Q.  If  you  had  felt  that  he  was  not  iittoxicated  attiheiil^eyou^wjDiiU 
have  been  able  to  know  it  just^ae  certainly,  without  3>ei]:|g  oible  Iso  gpve 
ax^y  reason  for  it? 

A.  Yei^;  well,  I  could  say  if  he  was  not  intoxicated  thlkt  he;aciad«flB 
he  ordinarily  does  when  he  is  sober. 

jQ.  Now,  have  yougiven.us.any  instance,  haT«  you  rgivieli.usdniy  in- 
cident that  happened  there  that  would  not  have  been  just  as  likttly«to 
h^pp6n'if  he  had  been  sober? 

A.  No,  sir,  if  he  had  been  sober  he  would  not  have  .talked  inibe 
manner  lie  did  with  reference  to  .that  2notion,>and  been  in  Vsuch  ran  bit- 
terly confiised  state  of  mind.  Still  he  appreciated  the  point  that  was 
made.  He  understood  the  point  '<that  »wa6  ^xaieed;  ^that  was  evidant 
enough. 

«Q.  "Now,  you  seam  to  take  it  for  .^(ranted  .that  thsse  yam  ^domk6mxm 
in  Ids  mind,  that  was  apparent  at  the  time? 

A.    There  was.  -  ^. 

Q.  And  that  that  would  not  have  been  thexe  if  he  *had^^ot  dieaaiii* 
tozicated  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  could  not  have  ^bcen  xonCuaeil  upcm 
that  question  or  that  he  would  not  have  shown  it? 

A.  I  mean  tosay  that  he  was  confused;  hi8^ confusion  was  ve^.emMr 
rent.  He  did  know  how  to  talk  upon  the  subject;  .his  talk  «^pan  >ww 
he  said  upon  the  matter  was  incoherent. 

Q.    Ah,  ha  1    Now  we  have  come  to  aomethii^.   ^wv7!ig.sttbharenta? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.     Now,  in  what  was  it. incoherent? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  remember,.a8 1  aaid.some.tiiae  agp,  JjaouUln't  gm 
a  word  the  Judge  said. 

Q.  Then  *you  simply  ^ve  it  as  «an  dnipinsaian  <that  yum  ted'at  tfae 
time,  that  the.^udge  was  incoherent  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  that  what  he  aaid  was^iacoberent-^not tag f«  imr 
presaion. 

i^.  >Now,  if  you  can'  be  certain  that  it  was  vicohcrent,  aoiild  you  wt 
then  remember  what  it  was;  wouldit  not  make  such  ^an  impwssianoNi 
your  mind  that  you  could  nowtell  us  what  it  was,  would  it  iiot  Jaake 
such  an  impression  on  .your  ..mind  that  you  ax>uld  ^tell  -us  nfbat  at 
was? 

A.  Well,  I. don't  think  people  ordinarilv^iemembcr.lai^gii^geilhatas 
incoherent.as  readily,  as. they  dolanguage  tnat  is^cohesent. 

Q.  But  if  anythmg  was  incoherent,  couldn't  yoUvat^lgalrtiBentembg 
the  BulMect  matter  upon  whichhe  talked? 

A.     Well,  it  was* the  subject  matter> of  this- motion. 

Q.  And  the  language  you  have  already  ^testified. to  ia.thatlhe  did«ilt 
know  what  to  do  with  it, — ^whether  he  should^set  «fide  .the  whole  road, 
or  only  that  part  of  the  road  which  was  in  an  iacorposatttd  ^villaige. 
There  was  nothiog  incoherent  in  that,  was^there? 

A.  No;  but  he  said  considerable  more  upon  the^ul^eat.  IvwillsiJ 
that  that  was  the  coherent  part  of  his  .remarks,  fie  idid^KpvaeiBte  ii^ 
point.  Whether  he  made  it  plainly  and  coherently  or  jxc^  I  wvaUnt 
say.    I  presume  he  did. 


^  Vbw^y  m^  iirwfkc^.  tt«&  you*  have*  oftei^  hesrcP  Jbdjger  0b?c  when 
you  knew  he  Was  perfectly  sober,  making  abrupt  ren^arka?* 

A.    TeB)  SIT. 

Qi  TSkiMt^»  remai^,  forr  instanoe,^  and^  stopping'pxobabl)^  r^ht  itf  tbe 
sentence.     I  mean  that  his  mind  rqns  off  quickly  ?  ' 

A.    Yedjfir  ;  very  quickly  sometimes; 

^  ft  would!  then^  armosi^  afypear*  ihoehepent*,  wouldh't'^  it,  whoiy.hi^ 
mitocPruni  69  with  him*  in  tbatr  way  T  ^ 

A.  That  was  not  the  condition  of  his  mind  at  thait^  time^;  be  didb't 
db^o" ofiTat  tHi»  points  and*  Mtett  poinU 

Q.  That  was  not  th^  question  I  asked  you.  Answer  my  question^ 
pfeBi0ir,  wBether  OT'  not(  when  be*  talfted'  in  that  way, — when  you  know 
wi»peri^Gi(ly' sober;  whetiier  he*  would  not  then  appear  tobe  incoherjwit 
inhislahguage? 

A.  WSl^I  cfon't  know  ;  the  latiguage-mig^  be  coherent  enough  mth 
reference  to  the  point  he  was  running  off  from. 

Q.    At  this  tihie^  did'  he  run  off'i^m  the  points  at  ell? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  he  did. 

Q.     Did  he'get'8WAy*ftom  the*  subject,  and  talk  upon  anything  else? 

A.  F  can^  rememijNBP  his  language^  but  I  know  it  was  incoherent ;  &e 
wav^verymneh  oofrfo^ed,  and^  madi»  assurance  doubly  sure  to  my  mind 
as  to  his  condition. 

Q..  llbwj  dt>»  yow  mean'  to.be  underotood  that  when  JHid'ge  Cox  sat 
there  on  the  bench  in  such  a  condition  that  his  language  was  incoherent^ 
that  this  confusion  was  apparent,  that  parties  that  sat  in  the  court-iioom 
«ni>  ofiBerved  him  would'  not  have  noticed  it  ? 

A.     r  tftinfe  tbait  a^l  the  attorney s  In-  the  court  room>  did  notice  it. 

Q.     Well  that  is  hardly  answenng  my  question? 

A.     I  think  that  parties  in  the  court  room, 

Q.  I  will  qualifv  the  question-;  parties  in  the  court  room,  who'  Bad 
BnownJ^dge  Cox  fer  a  number  of  years,  known  him  drunk,  and<  known 
Mni»ober,-^Hnrbetli€T  tftey  could  have  failed  to  observe  it.  . 

A.  W^  Idbn'tknow*;  I  presume  that  some  persons  might  have 
been  there  who  might  have  failed  to  have  observed  his  condition.  I 
know  there  waS'an^  evident  attempt  on  his>  pan  to  conceal  it,  and  i)er- 
hape  to  some  eyes  might  have  been  successful. 

Qli  Tou.t^hk  it  might  dispend*  then  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  whether 
ttteegrefkthat  looked  at  him*  wops  with  approval  or  disapproval  ?- 

A.  I  dotoi't  mean  that;  I  think*^  perhaps,  honest  men  were  there  who 
might  not  have  noticed  his  condition. 

Q.  Weir,  Mir.  Ladd^  you>  are  &  candidate  for  the  Judge's  shoes  are 
you  not? 

Aw     Ko^.^ri  I  don't  consider  myself  »  candidate  at  present. 

Qi  Tu  itr  i)ot  9  iaict thai  you*  have  laid  out  the<  work  of  planning  to  get 
into  that  position  if  Judge  Cox  should  eventually  be  impeached? 

A.    Yfery  littieandeetf. 

Q.    Y^,  Uttle  indeed,  but  some  ? 

A.    Y«p,  sir, 

Qi    rt  is  a-  fact  that  you  ha^e  written  letters  soliciting  support  is  it 

A.    Very  (few;    I  adtolt  that  in  case  there  is  a  vacancy.  I  may  be 


Qi    AjmgnmttBTroffeot  you  have  written  to  almost  every  member 
tf  ilir lurM  tft^  4i9teiot  eweeptiwg^ia  St.  Pfeter,  hanF^e  you  not?' 
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A.  No,  sir;  not  to  one  quarter  of  them;  perhaps  not- to  one  fifth 
part  of  them. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  were  a  candidate  for  the  judgship  of  that 
district  when  Judge  Gox  wafi  running  was  it  not,  or  rather  before  the 
convention.  '^• 

A.     I  was  before  the  convention. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  introducing  a  resolution  in  the  House  in 
1878  in  behalf  of  Judge  Cox  at  his  request,  to  have  a  committee  inve»' 
tigate  his  conduct. 

A.  I  did;  he  came  to  me  and  requested  me  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  right  on  or  about  the  same  time,  you 
introdnced  that  resolution,  you  went  to  the  Governor  and  asked  the  ap- 
pointment in  case  Jndge  Cox  should  be  deposed. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  approached  the  Governor'upon  the  subject  or 
anybody  else. 

Q.     You  got  some  of  your  friends  to  do  it,  did  you  not? 

A.    I  did  not  sir.  *:. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  hasn't  that  gone  about  fc 
enough  ?  The  Boardof  Managers  insist  that  whether  he  was  a  candidate 
or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  If  he  happened  to  be  a  candi^ 
date,  it  does  not  justify  this  judge  in  getting  drunk. 

The  President  igro  tevn.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  intoxieation,  but 
may  tend  to  characterize  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.     Well,  I  am  through. 

The  WixrfESS.  Upon  that  occasion,  Mr.  Arctander,  I  wish  to  say,  that 
I  never  said  a  word  to  the  Governor,  nor  ever  asked  any  of  my  Mends 
to  do  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  an  order  being  made  that 
night  vacating  the  road  or  setting  aside  the  road  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Red  Stone  was  concerned.  Are  you  certain  that  an  order  of  that  charac- 
ter was  not  made  that  night  ? 

A.    I  am  not  certain;  I  was  simply  giving  my  impression. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  now  take  up  article  eleven. 

Q.  I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  general  term  of  court, 
held  in  St.  Peter,  in  May,  1881 ;  the  case  of  John  Peter  Young  agaifiSt 
Charles  R.  Davis;  do  you  remember  that  case. 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  remember  it. 

Q.    Were  you  present  in  court  at  that  time?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,     Were  you  not  attorney  in  the  case? 

A.    Yes;  I  was  Mr.  Davis'  attorney.     Attorney  for  the  d^endant. 

Q,  You  may  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  upon  the 
trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.  During  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  jury.  Judge  Cox  was  sober. 
The  trial  commenced  the  first  day  of  the  term.  I  think  the  second  day 
of  the  term  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  I  made  the 
usual  motion  for  a  new  trial  and  the  next  day,  in  the  ailei^Kion,  Air. 
Lind  came  to  me  and  said,  that  he  would  just  as  soon  argue:  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial  then  as  at  any  time  and  he  and  V  proceeded  to  tfcfe  court 
house.  That  was  on  the  coming  in  of  the  court,  in  the  afteF^ooh'at  half 
past  one  or  two  the  fifth  day  of  the  term,  I  think.  We  made  the  motion 
upon  the  court's  suggestion  upon  the  minutes  of  tl^e  gourt,  I  tlnxik^fSl^ 
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;  sidering  the  stenographer's  report  as  the  minutes'of  the  court.  And  the 
court  intimated  that  he  would  grant  a  new  trial.  It  was  not  a  regular 
aiguaient,  but  still  both  Mr.  Lind  and  myself,  made  one  or  two  state- 
ments to  the  court.  The  Judge  was  intoxicated  upon  that  occasion  upon 
that  motion  for  a. new  trial. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandbr. 

Q-  You  say  that  Mr.  Lind  and  yourself, — ^there  was  nothing  notice- 
able during  the  trial  of  that  case  ? 

A.     No,  sir: 

Q.  The  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  in  your  opinion  during  the  whole 
of  that  trial? 

A.  The  trial  took  place  during  Tuesday  and  part  of  Wednesday.  He 
was  sober, — I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  was  sober  during  the  whole  of 
that  time. 

Examined  by,  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  now  to  aiticle  thirteen,— on  or  about  the 
12th  of  June  1880;  at  which  a  special  term  of  court  should  have  been 
held  at  Brown  county.  State  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
matter  ? 

A.  I  had  a  writ  of  mandamus  i^eturnable  at  the  special  term  of 
court  at  Brown  county  at  New  Ulm,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  the  first 
Saturday  in  June  1880.  I  am  quite  confident  that  was  the  day  the  writ 
was  returnable.  During  our  term  of  court  Mr.  Kuhlman  was  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  he  was  at  our  term,  and  Judge  Cox  stated  to  us— wheth- 
er he  spoke  to  us  about  it  or  we  to  him,  I  don't  recollect — but  he  stated 
to  us  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  there  at  that  time,  I  think 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Mankato  to  hold  a  term  there,  and  stated  that  he 
could  be  there  the  following  Saturday,  so  we  agreed  with  the  court, — 
Mr.  Kuhlman  and  myself, — ^that  the  matter  should  be  heard  before  him 
on  the  twelfth  of  June  at  New  Ulm. 

Q.     Won't  you  state  right  here^what  that  case  was  ? 

A.  That  was  the  case  of  the  State  ex  rel.  Henry  Subilia  against  the 
City  Council  of  New  Ulm. 

Q.    Now  tell  us  what  transpired  on  the  12th  ? 

A-  Well,  on  the  eleventh,  the  day  before,  in  the  afternoon,  I  should  say 
somewheres  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  I  saw  Judge  Cox  near  my  office  in 
front  of  A.  J.  Lamberton's  store.  His  condition  at  that  time  was  such 
that  I  was  apprehensive  about  being  able  to  ^et  him  to  New  Ulm. 

Q.     State  what  his  condition  was  at  that  time  ? 

A:    He  was  intoxicated.  ^ 

Q.     Go  on. 

A.  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  up  that  evening;  I 
don't  think:  I  requested  him  to  go  up  that  evening.  He  said  he  would 
go  up. 

Q.    That  he  was  going  up  that  evening. 

A.  When  the  train  time  came  I  went  up  there  to  the  depot. 
Judge  Cox  was  not  there.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  train 
came  along  that  evening,  but  was  a  little  late,  perhaps  an  hour 
late,  the  time  it  came  there  was  about  half-past  four.  I  waited  until 
the- train  came^and  Judge  Cox  was  not  there  and  I  came  home. 
The  regular  train  the  next  morning  would  have  taken  us  to  New  Ulm  in 
tijEae.to.attend  to  the  hearing  of  the  motion.  I  don't  recollect  whether 
the  time  of  the  hearing  was  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I  presume  it ,  wa0  tea 
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oftlcrafe  lir  inightr  panBiMjr  have  been:,  ur.  titer  aftonmcnr  flibai|8fO?i&idk  1 
doFn^t.recoDllect  about  that  I  thinkl  didG3otaeeJudgepGox:tfaatrei«iiio||p 
I\v«nt  up  to  the- train  again  next  morning  and  was  then  told:  tfaafelit 
had'taicen  the  train. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We"  object  to  what  you  were  teid. 

The  Witness  I  think  it  enures  to  your  side,  what  I  yms  about  to 
state,  although  you  needn't  take  it  on  my:  say.  so.  1  now  bellsFvor  that 
tbecs  waBn?t  any  train  along  that  mornings  fbr  New  Uhn.  Whether 
Judge  Cox  was  there  that  evening  for  the-  puipoae  of  taidng  the*  tmiii 
for  New  Ulm  or  not  I  don't  know,  I  presume  he  was,  but  went  on^  the 
other  timn;  ache  ascertained,  no  doubt,  that  the  tcaiiL  wouldl  not  be 
along,  t  have  ascertained  that  the  train  was  suspended  t^at'  moimngi 
Well;  SB  the  train  did.  not  go,  why-,  theierwaja  no  way  to  gat  l^>  to  Hew 
Ulm,  except  to  take  a  team,  and  it  was  thirty  mileft  away,  wo  ocndd 
hardly  reach  there  in  time. 

Q.     What  did  you  do  when  you  found  ibeace  wbb  no  tndn.thena?. 

A.     I  came  down  to  my  office,  I  think. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox? 

A,    Yes,  on  the  way  down  I  sawr  him. 

Q.    Whereabouts  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  on  a  side  street  theiB^  inr^fxaont  of  the  buiidiiig, 

Q.     In  front  of  what  building  ? 

A.     Well,  it  was  a  saloon. 

Q:    What  was  he  doing? 

A.  He  "was  sitting  or  standing  on  the  sidewalk  I  dbn?t  know  bat 
what  he  was  sitting  on  a  bench;  I  liiink  he  was  sitting-  on  &bendiy  on 
the  sidof^alk  in  &ont  of  the  saloon; 

Q.     Did  you  apeak  with  him 

A..    Yesv  I  either  spoke  to  him  or  he>^oke  tome  as  I  camv'flioiq^bjt: 

Q.     What  was  his  condition,  atthat  time  ? 

A.     W^ell,  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    \yhat  did  he  say  to  yon  concerning  this  busmeBSF  if  anytJxing-f 

A.  Well,  he  didn's  say  much  about  it;  I  attempted  to  gi^  him  to  fix 
upon  some  time  when  he  would  hear  it,  and  I  was  depending*  upon  t&e 
courtesv  of  the  attorney  upon  the  other,  side  and.  wanted  him  to  hx  apme 
time  when  he  would  hear  the  case,  but  he^was  injio  condition  to  fix  upon 
a  time  ^nd  in.  fact  did  not  seem  to  care  to  talk  very  much  abofntr  iA(  fav 
was  feeling  very  pleasant  and  jolly. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  when  you  spoke  to  him  aboui?  the  .^asse^?' 

A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  what  he  did  say,  L  know-  he  passed  il  off  as 
a  matter  of  indifference — whi<^h  was  natural  to  a  man  in  hisoondition 
then.     He  did  not  seem  to  care  anything  about  it. 

%     Did  he- say  anything  about  making  any  order  in  the  case. 

A.     No,  he  didn't  say  anything  about  making  any  asdex  ist  tixat  oh^ 

Q.     Did  he  in  any  case  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  anything  particular. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  about  an  order,  if  anything^? 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  started  to  go  along  and  he  fbllowed  me  ami  ii« 
walked  along  together  to  the  main  street^  and  he  ga^e  me^to  onderalBBi 
that  he  was  willing  to  sign  any  orders  for  Ladd  &  Stone  ai^  any  time  im 
wished.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  what  he  said^  and  kaewliwt 
he  would  not  have  made  any  such  remark  if  he  had  been  sobar. 

Q.  by  Mr.  AacTANOER.  That  he  WQuid  sign  aay  <^«  forljtf 
4tStQaeat  anytime? 
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A'    W^yhemmdes,  (general  Mmark  of  that  kind,  ye9,  sii:;  ^Ibat  lie 

ready  ict  any  time,  to  sign  any  ordeiB  we  might  have. 
Q.    Just  state  what  Judge  Cox  did  at  that  time?    You  have  now 
)ld  us  that  he  walked- along  then,  with  you,  you  have  ttold   what:he 

tpyou.    Did  .he  do  anything  else? 
A.     Well,  dither  .ttpon  the  seat  or  while  we  were  walking  .along  heist- 
lim^pted  .to  put  hifi  arms  amund  ix^y  ^nflok,  perhaps  tbat^is  what^au  have 
[leference  to. 
>4i.    In^anaffeofciaEaiteraortof'way? 

A.  Yes.  I  would  not  state  where  that  .happenend,  whether  it  ^was 
:¥hile  we  ^ere  walking  .along  or  tsitting  on  the  iieat;  we  were  isittiog 
l^te.doaeitogeiher  ion  the  seat. 

Mr.  Akcttander.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  permission  for  Ave 
loinutes  recess  before  cross-examining  this  witness. 
Xhe  Pbesidbnt  .pro  tern.  The  court  will  take  a  jrecess  for  five  minutes. 
Jfa.  Jdanliger  Hioks.  I  desire  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  the  first  inti- 
mation that  the  managers  have  had  of  the  change'in  the  testimony  (of 
Itr.  iLadd  Was  while  it  was  given  here  upon  the  stand.  Upon  that  evi- 
dence the  managers  desire  to  dismiss  that  article,  Bo>£a.r  as  it  is  in  i\mi 
fonrer  to  do«o,^nd  that  the  evidence  just  taken  may  apply  to  lartide  eigh- 
tftBn,ixafcher.than  article  thirteen;  and  I  desire  to  state  that  the  'mana- 
gers will  not  introduce  any  evidence  to  either  article  six,  thirteen,  siK- 
teen,  or  to  specification  six  of  article  seventeen.  We  desire  that  .tiie 
enadeBoe  unoer  .article  tbixtaeen  just  now  taken,  have. its. appUoationJto 
aEtidbe^6]glifceen.  It  is  injustice  to  the  witness,  however,  to  state  tfawtihe 
vaB  jequested  .to  ascertain  as  to  the  ruxming  of  the  trains  that  morning, 
bom  Saint  Peter  to  Kew  XJIm;  and  he  was  under  .the  jmp&eaaion  thathft 
hid  Mated  .thie  &ctJto4ixe  manners. 

£xMniBed  by  Mr.  Argtandsr. 

JQ.    You  testified .befoore  the  judiciary  committee?    A.   .1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  th^e  testify  that  the  train  that  evening  was  hJbdjSad 
it^^inot^sit  along  until  that  night  sometime? 

Jl.  J  ;presiune  I  Justified— rl  know  I  did,  in  iCact — ^that  I  thought  tiiflt 
the  tsaiM  itkU^M&aing  was  Jate,.«md  did  not  get  along  until  quite  lateattt 
night,  and  that  the  train  next  morning,  going  west,  was  ion  time;  i 
tiuidc  ih«3b  was  my  testimony;  Ididn't  stote.it  positi^y,  but  I' statad 
my  impression. 

^  J]^d.^j(AU«otJati;hatitime,  testify  as  felloe 


'!Hk  Iwfi'iiHL  'wat  :oii  flatardsy,  and  the  d«y  iitefore  I  saw  him  on  th«  strset 
teak,  l^awibin  .1900  Uie^rest,  and  be  said  Iw  would  ^o  .up  tthat  nMrnhtg, 
I  «Qlt  j^>4Ui  tl]ye . tnun ,  ixut  Jie  wftB  jiot  there. 

t 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not  state  that. 

Q.    Did  ymx  not  ^testify  .that  hefaee  .the  veommittee  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  stoted  that  I  went  to  the  depot.  The  writing  nia- 
duae  jQipoertJbas  left  .out  the  depot,  do  doubt.  I  went  up  to  the  train. 
I  never  stoted  that  I  went  .up  to  New  Ulm  upon  that  .occasion,  beouise 
tksifact «is  -I  vdid  not, go  .up. 

Q.  Bid  you  not  ask  Mr.  Blanchardat  New  Ulm,  about  thwe  weeks 
itgo,  if  he  ^conld  not  xememher  that  you  had  been  \xp  itheie  and 
niiibidifor  tibeJii4Ke,4uui  ibat  th«  Judge  bari  int^cnamy  ? 

4.  JKIr.JUiUQilMnd7 
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Q.    YeS.    A.    I  did  not  see  Mr.  Blanchard  three  weeks  ago.    I  baye 
not  seen  Mr.  Blanchard  for  several  months. 

Q.     Did  you  not  write  to  him  to  that  effect? 

A.     I  have  not  written  him  a  letter. 

Q.  Have  you  not  written  to  Mr.  Subilia  about  that,  asking  if  he 
Could  not  remember  that  you  were  there,  and  the  Judge  not  coming  ? 

A.  Not  a  word;  I  had  no  occasion  to  write  in  that  way,  because  I 
wa^  not  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  give  that  testimony  before  the  judiciary 
conimitteee,  that  the  train  was  on  time  the  next  morning  and  went  up, 
and  that  the  Judge  had  neglected  to  go  up  there? 

A.  I  stated  that  not  as  positive  testimony,  but  that  it  was  my  impres- 
sion. 

Q.     Did  you  qualify  it  that  way  before  the  committee? 

A.  I  did  sir — that  it  was  my  impression;  the  train  the  evening  be- 
fore was  late,  and  did  not  come  in  until  somewhat  late  in  the  evening; 
that  the  train  the  next  morning  was  on  time,  and  that  was  my  impres- 
sion at  the  time  I  testified.  I  only  stated  it  as  an  impression^  beikiise 
I  was  not  certain  that  that  was  a  fact. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  you  ^ave  that  testimony  your  idea  was  that  the 
Jujdge  had  neglected  his  business,  being  drunk,  and,  therefore,  had  not 
gope  to  New  Ulm;  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  admit  that  the  trains  were  not  in  such  a  way  that 
he  could  have  gone  up  there  unless  he  had  gone  up  the  evening  beforfe? 

A.  The  impression  on  my  mind  came  from  this:  that  he  had  prom- 
ised me  to  go  up  the  evening  before;  I  saw  his  condition  and  I  was  anx- 
ious to  get  him  up  there.  I  was  afraid  that  if  he  went  over  another 
night  that  he  would  not  go  up. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  up 
there  before  the  next  morning  in  order  to  reach  there  in  time  for  the 
bearing  of  that  motion,  if  the  train  had  been  in  the  usual  way  ? 

A.  Only  in  the  sense,  that  there  was  a  freshet  down  east,  and  I  think 
Winona  was  partially  under  water;  and  the  time  to  go  was  whenever 
you  could  catch  a  train,  and  that  was  part  of  my  anxiety,  to  get  him  up 
the  evening  before. 

Q.  Who  has  told  you  about  that  freshet,  and  how  long  a  time  since 
is  it  that  you  learned  it? 

A.  Well,  I  stated  before  the  committee  about  the  freshet,  whether 
they  have  it  in  my  testimony  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  when  you  came  back  again  from  the  train  and 
found  there  was  no  train,  as  you  testify  now, — before  the  committee  you 
testified  you  found  Judge  Cox  had  not  gone  up,  that  he  had  gone  eaat 
and  that  you  waited  until  afternoon  and  tried  the  afternoon  tr^n? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  thought  he  might  probably  be  up  there  on  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  now  say  you  came  down  and  found  there  was  no  train  and 
then  went  down  and  found  Judge  Cox  in  front  of  a  saloon  ? 

A.  If  I  stated  it  in  that  way,  I  misapprehended  the  questioUj  I  did 
go  up  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Then  it  was  in  the  afternoon  that  you  found  Judge  Cox? 

A.  Yes  I  made  a  mistake  if  I  stated  anything  that  way.  I  went 
up  again  to  the  train  in  the  afternoon.    I  don't  reoelleet  whether  any 
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train  went  along  then  or  not  but  at  any  rate  the  train  either  w^t  along 
or  I  ascertained  it  was  late  and  came  down.  My  idea  was  to  get  up  to 
New  Ulm  that  evening,  if  possible;  have  the  motion  heard  in  uie  even- 
ing.and  get  back  on  the  train  the  next  day  or  Monday. 

(i.  Now,  was  you  going  to  go  up  there  after  Saturaay  afternoon  after 
5  o'clock,  and  get  there  in  the  night  to  hear  a  motion  noticed  at  ten 
o'clock  ? 

A.  We  would  start  at  half  past  three,  I  think  that  was  the  train 
time  and  we  would  have  arrived  there  at  5  o'clock. 

Q.     It  would  be  after  business  hours,  would  it  not?. 

A.  Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  but  what  I  would  find  Judge  Cox  up 
there  that  evening. 

Q.  You  thought  Judge  Cox  might  have  got  there  by  team  or 
some  othea  way  ? 

A.     I  was  very  anxious  to  get  up  there  and  have  that  motion  heard. 

Q.  During  all  this  time,  from  that  forenoon  when  you  saw  him,  up 
to  the  next  afternoon,  you  did  not  see  anything  of  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  inquiries  except  what  you  made  at  the 
depot? 

A.  My  idea  was,  that  possibly  he  would  come  back  oh  the  evening 
train  and  go  up  to  New  Ulm,  ana  that  if  he  did  I  would  go  up  too  ana 
have  that  heanng  in  the  evening,  and  get  back  the  next  day. 

Q.    The  next  day  was  Sunday,  was  it  not  ? 

A,  Yes;  there  were  trains  running  though,  I  think.  I  don't  know 
how  the  trains  ran  on  Sunday. 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  from  one  forenoon  until  the  n€xt  day  in  the 
afternoon  you  had  seen  nothing  of  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     I  had  not.    * 

Q.  Made  no  inquiries  for  him  and  heard  nothing  about  him,  except 
just  as  you  said  here,  that  he  had  been  at  the  depot  to  take  the  train? 

A.     I  presume  I  made  inquiries  about  him,  but  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  came  down  in  the  afternoon,  you  met  him  outside 
of  Clark's  saloon,  did  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  sitting  inside  or  outside  ?    A.     Outside. 

Q.  Didn't  you  in  your  testimony  before  the  committee  testify,  that 
he  had  had  a  fight  there  in  the  saloon  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  testify  to  any  such  thing.  I  knew  nothing  about 
his  having  a  fight.     I  never  heard  that  he  had  had  one  there. 

Q,  Will  you  please  state  if  the  following  question  and  answer  was  not 
put  and  answered  by  you  before  the  committee,  to- wit: 

Q.  What  persons  were  at  the  saloon  at  the  time  he  had  the  fight  and  witnessed 
the  fight  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  James  Clark,  tlic  keeper  of  the  saloon,  was  present. 
There  might  have  been  other  persons  there  and  passed  out. 

Q.    Do  you  think  he  took  the  train  east  at  the  time  you  speak  of  ? 

A.    I  was  told  by  some  one  at  the  depot  that  he  did. 

Q.    Did  you  not  so  testify  before  the  committee? 

A.    There  was  no  question  ever  asked  me  as  to  any  fight  in  the  sa- 
loon.   The  committee  rambled  ofi*  about  a  fight  that  they  had  heard 
about  in  another  saloon,  on  another  occasion. 
95 
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Q.  Then  this  answer  of  yours  was  as  to  who  was  present  when  you 
came  up  and  found  Judge  Cox  that  afternoon? 

A.  You  are  certainly  mistaken  about  that,  because  I  never  beard 
about  any  fight  in  that  saloon  at  all. 

Q.    Listen  to  this  question:  (reading.) 

Q.  What  pe'rsons  were  at  the  saloon  at  the  time  he  had  the  fight  and  wit- 
nessed it 

A.  It  ismy  impression  that  James  Clark,  the  keeper  of  thesftloon,  was  present. 
There  might  have  been  other  persons  present  there  and  passed  oat. 

Q.     Do  you  think  he  took  tlie  train  east  at  the  time  you  speak  of  ! 

A.    I  was  told  by  some  one  at  the  depot  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks  (to  Mr.  Arctander:)  You  see  here  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  testimony  changes,  just  before  that.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter. 

Q.  Well,  this  saloon  you  speak  of,  that  you  found  him  outside  of, 
was  James  Clark's  saloon  ?    A.     It  was. 

Q.  And  James  Clark  was  present  there  according  to  your  best  recol- 
lection at  the  time  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  my  recollection  is  that  James  Clark  was  in  front,  with  Judge 
Cox,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others;  I  think,  no  one  else  though;  I 
don't  recollect  how  many  were.     Possibly  James  Clark  was  not  there. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  inside  of  the  saloon  there  that  day? 

A.  I  did.  not.  He  did  not  go  inside  while  I  was  there;  I  don't  recol- 
lect that  he  went  in,  and  he  was  not  in  when  I  came  along.  He  was  in 
front. 

Q.     And  James  Clark  was  there  with  him  you  say? 

A.     Well,  my  impression  is  that  he  was,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  what  you  testified  before  the  committee  in  re- 
gard to  these  trains  was  your  impression;  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  other 
testimony  you  gave  before  the  committee^  as  well  as  to-day,  was  in  re- 
gard to  your  impressions? 

A.  When  I  have  stated  anything  positively,  I  have  made  it  positive; 
when  I  have  given  an  impression,  I  have  meant  that  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  This  impression  that  you  gave  to-day  is  just  as  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken as  those  yo\i  gave  before  the  committee^  are  they  not? 
,,  A  When  I  state  what  is  an  impression  6n  my  mind,  I  mean  to  say 
that  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  facts  about  which  it  is  stated,  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  that.  I  will  say  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  so  far  as 
the  running  of  the  trains  is  concerned,  I  have  what  I  deem  aocuarte  in- 
formation as  to  how  those  trains  did  run. 

Q.     You  have  got  that  of  late  ? 

A.     Yes,  and  that  is  why  I  correct  my  statement. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  a  rumor  that  Judge  Cox  was  going  to  show  that 
when  you  testified  he  was  drunk,  there  was  no  train  running  at  all. 

A.  Idon^t  know;  I  understood  that  he  had  stated  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  or  had  stated  what  Was  not  accurate,  with  reference  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  trains,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  impressions  I  had  as  to  the 
running  of  the  trains  were  incorrect. 

Q.  Now  was  it  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  that  your  found  Judge 
Cox,  in  Mr.  Clark's  saloon? 

A.     Not  in  it. 

Q.     Or  outside  of  it  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon.  I  would  say  perhaps  in  the  iii^bor- 
hood  of  four  o'clock. 
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Or  You  say  Judge  Cox  attempted  to  lay  his  arm  around  you  neck  at 
either  one  or  both  of  those  places? 

A.     While  I  was  sitting  down  on  the  bench  or  walking. 

Q-  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  stated  in  your  testimony  both 
when  you  were  walking,  and  when  you  sat  down  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  testimony  over,  and  it 
is  not  accurate  at  all.  That  is,  I  don't  mean  it  is  not  accurate  at 
all,  but  I  mean  that  there  are  a  great  many  errors  in  it,  so  far  as  my 
testimony  is  concerned. 

Q-  Now,  this  testimony  of  yours,  in  regard  to  his  saying  that  he 
would  grant  any  order  that  Ladd  &  Stone  would  present  to  him,  wasn't 
that  upon  your  talking  to  him  about  making  an  order  fixing  the  time  for 
the  hearing  of  this,  and  did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  would  sign  such  an 
order  at  any  time, — wasn't  that  what  he  told  you. 

A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  ask  him  for  any  order  filling  the  time;  Mr. 
Ruhlman  I  knew,  would  arrange  the  time  of  the  hearing  without  any 
order  or  without  any  stipulation,  even. 

Q.     Well,  you  asked  him  to  fix  the  time,  anyhow  ? 

A.  I  think  there  in  front  of  the  saloon,  yes, — if  I  could  get  him  to  say 
when  he  would  have  this  hearing. 

Q.  "  Get  him  to  say,"  wasn't  it  your  desire  to  get  him  to  fix  a  time, 
not  to  my  it,  merely  ? 

A»     X  es. 

Q.  Now  if  he  fixed  a  time  for  the  hearing  of  that  motion,  it  would 
be  an  order,  whether  it  was  a  verbal  or  a  written  order,  would  it  not  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  it  in  connection  with  that  that  his  language  was  used 
that  you  could  get  any  order  that  you  wanted. 

A.  •  We  walked  along,  as  1  say,  to  the  main  street,  which  is  something 
over  half  a  block  from  where  the  saloon  is.  When  we  got  to  the  corner 
I  passed  over  to  the  post-office  and  he  took  another  direction,  but  before 
we  parted  he  made  that  remark  there  at  that  point. 

(4.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  infer  by  your  testimony  that  Judge  Cox 
offered  to  give  you  any  order  that  you  should  want,  of  whatever  nature 
or  kind,  whether  you  were  entitled  to  it  or  not  ? 

A.  Well,  I  will  leave  you  to  infer  what  you  choose.  He  said  that 
Ladd  &  Stone  could  have  any  order  they  wanted. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  in  reference  to  this  matter  you  had  been  talking 
about,  in  regard  to  time  for  hearing  that  motion? 

A.     I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.  Had  you  been  talking  about  any  other  orders  or  any  other  mat- 
ters?   A.     We  had  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  matter  you  had  been  talking  about — of  his  fixing 
a  time,  of  his  hearing  this  writ  of  mandamus  ? 

A.     I  will  tell  you  the  impression  that  was  on  my  mind. 

Q.    I  don't  ask  as  to  your  impressions.    A.    As  to  what  I  meant? 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  facts,  not  for  impressions  on  your  mind.  You  might 
construe  it  in  one  way  and  he  in  another. 

A.    You  are  trying  to  discover  what  he  had  reference  to  ? 

Q,  Yes,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  discover  whether  he  talked  about  any- 
thing eke  at  the  time.  Did  you  and  he  have  any  talk  about  any  other 
(SBse  or  any  other  order  except  simply  an  order  for  the  fixing  of  the  time 
for  the  bearing? 
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A.  I  couldn't  get  him  to  take  any  interest  whatever  in  this  hearing. 
He  wouldn't  talk  about  fixing  the  time,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  at  the  time  that  he  wouldn't  say  anything  about 
it?. 

A.  He  passed  it  off  lightly;  he  didnt  seem  to  care  anything  about  it. 
He  talked  silly.  He  led  the  conversation  off  on  to  other  topics.  I 
teased  him  very  little  about  it.  I  mentioned  it  two  or  three  times,  and 
told  him  I  would  like  to  have  the  time  fixed. 

Q.     Well,  the  Judge  did  not  fix  the  time  for  you,  did  he? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  there  had  been  no  talk  about  any  other  cases  or  any  other 
orders,  or  about  any  other  subject-matter  at  all  connected  with  court,  ex- 
cept this  about  fixing  the  time  for  the  hearing  of  this  mandamus  pro- 
ceeding, at  the  time  when  he  made  this  remark  ? 

A.  That  is  all  that  was  said  with  reference  to  anything  of  that  char- 
acter.    I  told  you  I  could  not  confine  his  attention  to  it  a  moment 

Q.     In  other  words,  you  could  not  get  him  to  fix  any  time  there  ? 

A.    No. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  loadd,  to  make  uiis  matter  plain,  I  understand  that  when  you 
met  Judge  Cox  in  the  afternoon,  you  thought  him  intoxicated,  and  you 
asked  him  to  go  up  to  New  Ulm  that  night,  and  he  agreed  to  go,  you 
went  down  to  the  train  but  he  wasn't  there? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  you  went  to  the  train,  and  there  was  no 
train? 

The  President  pro  tern.  Under  the  rules  laid  down  it  is  not  proper  to 
go  over  that  again. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  don't  care  to  go  over  it  a^in,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  clear,  because  it  was  not  discovered  untU  the  cross- 
examination  commenced,  that  Mr.  Ladd  went  to  the  train  twice  upon 
that  Saturday. 

The  President  pro  tern.  But  your  mode  of  examination  was  to  go 
over  it  again  in  chief. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  I  don't  care  to  do  that.  I  want  to 
show  that  Mr.  Ladd  went  twice  to  the  train  on  the  12th  day  of  June. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  in  the  afternoon  you  found  Judge  Cox 
drunk  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  that.  That  has  been  testified  to  both  in 
direct  and  cross-examination. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  be  mistaken  about  the  train,  but  you  are  not  mis- 
taken about  the  fact  that  Jndg&  Cox  was  drunk  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  objected  to  as  incompetent  and  immaterial. 

The  President  pro  tern..     I  don't  think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Now,  if  Judge  Cox  had  gone  to  New  Ulm  on  that  morning  train 
in  his  condition  would  he  have  been  competent  to  transact  your  busi- 
ness? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  his  condition  was  that  morning.  I  did  not 
see  him  that  morning;  I  only  saw  him  the  night  before. 

Q.    Well,  you  saw  him  that  afternoon  ? 

A.     In  the  afternoon  ;  yes. 

Q.    Was  he  in  condition  that  afternoon  to  transact  business  ? 

Mr.  Arctander,    That  is  objected  to  as  incompetent,  irrelevant 
immaterial. 
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The  pRi»iDBNT  jwo  tem.  This  is  under  article  18 — ^the  article  of  habit- 
ual drunkenness.    The  objection  will  be  sustained. 

F.  L.  MORRILL 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  ao  you  reside  ?    A.     I  reside  at  present  in  MinneapoUs- 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there?    A.     About  three  months. 

Q.    Before  you  went  to  Minneapolis  to  reside  where  did  you  reside  ? 

A.  I  resided  from  April,  1879,  until  I  went  to  Minneapolis,  at  Red 
Wood  Falls,  Minnesota. 

Q.    What  was  your  business  there  ? 

A.    I  was  a  practicing  attorney. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    I  have  been  acquainted  with  him  since  the  spring  of  1879. 

Q.    Since  the  spring  you  went  to  Red  Wood  Falls  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  term  of  court  held  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
ville, in  May,  1881,  by  Judge  Cox? 

A.  I  think  I  was  present  there  the  first  day  and  a  portion  of  the  sec- 
ond day. 

Q.  bid  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  in  court,  presiding  and  acting  as 
Judge? 

A.    I  did  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  supposed  when  we  commenced  with  this 
witness  that  he  was  there  later  in  the  terra  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  I 
don't  care  to  examine  him  any  further  because  I  find  that  he  was  not. 
I  will  now  take  up  specifications  three  and  four,  under  article  seven- 
teen. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  June  term,  held  in  Redwood  county  in 
1880? 

A.    I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there,  presiding  and  acting  as  judge  of 
the  court? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Will  you  state  his  condition  as  to  sobrietv  ? 

A.  Well,  the  major  part  of  that  term  I  think  that  he  was  sober.  A 
portion  of  that  term  he  drank  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  drunk  during  any  part  of  that 
term? 

A.  Well,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  that  he  was  considerably  in,tox- 
icated,  at  least  one  time  in  the  term,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.    State,  if  you  remember,  during  what  trial  it  was,  and  all  about  it? 

A.    The  time  to  which  I  heve  reference  now,  was  during  the  trial  of 
the  case  of  Mary  Luscher  against  the  Redwood   county  bank,  or  Georee 
(,  W.  Braley.     I  have  forgotten  which  was  defendant,  I  think  the  Red- 
wood county  bank;  during  an  evening  session. 

Q.    At  that  time  you  say  he  was  considerably  intoxicated  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q,  That  was  the  only  time,  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  where  you 
thought  he  wae  iatosacated  was  it  ? 
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A.  It  was  the  only  time  I  thought  he  was  intoxicated  to  any  extent, 
so  that  it  would  be  very  noticeable — during  the  trial  of  that  cause. 

Q.    What  part  of  the  trial  was  that— during  the  evening  session  ? 

A.  I  think  the  prosecution  had  closed  and  we  were  examining  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense. 

Q.  The  plaintiff  had  closed  the  case  and  you  were  examining  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense  ? 

A.  Come  to  think  of  it,  though,  they  had  not;  we  were  cross-exam- 
ining the  plaintiff  herself  in  the  case.  I  was  cro^-examining  her  my- 
self, personally. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  term  that  was  ?    A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Was  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  the  latter  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  it  was  near  the  middle  part  of  the  term,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  recollection  at  presents 

Q.  What  parties  were  there  in  court  besides  the  jury,  and  who  was 
clerk  at  that  time  ? 

A.    J.  Wilson  Faxon  was  clerk  at  that  time. 

Q.    He  has  left  the  State  has  he  ?    A.    I  believe  that  he  has. 

Q.    Who  was  sheriff?    A.    Mr.  Gale. 

Q.    Was  he  sheriff  at  that  time  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  who  were  the  bailiffs  there  at  the  court? 

A.  I  think  that  one  of  them  was  named  Baker,  and  the  other  I  think 
was  a  Mr.  Byron,  from  Walnut  Grove. 

Q.    What  is  the  first  name  of  the  last  one  ? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    E.  P.,  wasn't  it  ?    A.    I  don't  know  and  cannot  say. 

Q.     He  resides  at  Walnut  Grove  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  attorneys  were  there?    A.     Mr.  Wallin. 

Q.    Who  was  he  attorney  for? 

A.  He  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  plaintiff.  Mr.  Faxon  was  also 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff;  and  acted  in  the  trial  of  the  cause. 
Judge  Baldwin  wag  there  and  myself. 

Q.    Were  there  any  other  attorneys  there  ? 

A.    There  might  have  been,  but  I  don't  recollect  who  they  were. 

Q.     Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Bowers  was  there  ? 

A.     I  do  not  recollect;  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  he  was  there. 

Q.  Dp  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Powell  was  iJiere  in  court  that 
evening  ? 

A.     I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.    How  long  a  session  did  you  have  that  evening? 

A.  Well,  from  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  court  house  I  think  the 
session  was  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  minutes  long. 

Q.  They  had  been  in  session  then  for  a  while  before  you  came,  had 
•they  not  ? 

A.    They  had  done  nothing,  they  were  waiting  for  me  to  come. 

Q.    You  was  late  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    They  must  have  been  early  ?    A.    They  were  bv  the  clock. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  where  the  Judge  boarded  at  that  time? 

A.  I  couldn't  state,  positively,  but  I  think  he  was  stopping  at  the 
Exchange.  It  may  be  possible  that  it  was  at  the  Commercial.  1 
couldn't  state  positively. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Seagrave  Smith,  of  Minneapolis,  there  that  evening? 

A..    My  recollection  is  that  he  was  not, 

Q.    He  was  in  town  there  during  that  term,  was  he  not  ? 
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A.    I  did  not  see  him. 

Q,    Do  you  remember  whether  Dave  Thorpe  was  there? 

A.  He  was  there  during  that  term.  I  do  not  think  he  was  present 
that  evening.     He  might  have  been. 

Q.    That  was  a  jury  trial,  was  it? 

A.    That  was  a  jury  trial ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  when  that  trial  commenced  ? 

A.    It  began  sometime  during  that  same  day. 

Q.    During  the  afternoon  of  forenoon  ?  r 

A.  I  think  during  the  afternoon,  but  I  could  not  state  positively. 
My  recollection  is  that  it  came  on  after  dinner. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  there  in  the  Judge's  appearance,  actions,  or  con- 
duct, during  the  trial  of  that  cause  in  the  afternoon,  that  made  you  be- 
lieve that  he  was  intoxicated  ?  , 

A.  I  did  not  think  he  was  very  much  intoxicated  during  the  after- 
noon. 

Q.    Was  lie  intoxicated  at  all  during  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    It  is  rather  a  fine  point  to  draw  ;  I  think  he  had.  been  drinking. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  think  he  was  not  intoxiciated  at  all 
during  the  afternoon,  though  he  might  have  been  drinking? 

A.  I  think  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
I  think  that  he  had  drank  liquor  so  that  it  was  perceptible. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  him  drinking  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    How  much  did  you  see  him  drink  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  drink  once. 

Q.    Was  that  at  the  noon  recess  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  shortly  before  court  opened. 

Q.    What  was  it  he  drank  ?    A.     I  couldn't  swear  to  it  positively. 

Q.    Beer  ?    A.    No,  sir ;  it  was  whisky  that  he  called  for. 

Q.    Where  was  it  that  he  drank  it? 

A.    At  Michael  O'Hara's  saloon. 

Q.  You  saw  him  drink  no  more  after  that  afternoon  recess,  than  that 
one  glass  of  whisky  ? 

A.    That  was  all.  U 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  in  his  conduct,  or  appearance,  or  be- 
havior, or  language,  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  progress  of  that  trial, 
that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
excepting  the  fact  that  you  had  seen  him  drinb  a  glass  of  whisky  ? 

A.  Weil,  there  was  this,  only,  that  I  noticed,  that  he  p^Wpired  quite 
profusely;  more  so  than  ordinarily.  His  face  would  be  at  times,  after 
they  had  taken  a  recess — which  they  did  once,  during  the  afternoon — 
and  he  went  down  and  came  back,  his  face  was  flushed. 

Q.    How  long  a  recess  was  taken?  '"■ 

A.     I  think  it  was  about  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.    You  don't  know  where  he  went  to  in  town  ?    A.     I  don't. 

Q.    You  didn't  go  with  him  down  town  ?    A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  quite  a  distance  from  his  hotel  up  to  the  place  where  the 
court  house  was? 

A.    Oh,  perhaps  two  minutes  walk. 

Q.  And  you  noticed  that  he  was  somewhat  flushed  in  the  face  when 
he  came  in  ?    A.    I  did. 

Q.    Did  he  look  as  though  he  had  walked  fast  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  way  a  person  would  look  if  walking  fast  on  a  warm  day. 
'    Q.    Now,  it  was  pretty  hot  that  day  ?    A.    Pretty  warm. 
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Q.    All  of  you  sweat  more  or  less,  that  afternoon  in  the  court  room, 
did  you  not  ? 
A    I  presume  likely  that  ^hose  exercising"  would  perspire  some. 
Q;    Those  that  exerc4sed  their  brains  or  their  body?    A.    Both. 

SThe  Judge  was  apparently  exercising  his  braid  during  the  trial, 
his  body  too,  taking  down  testimony  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  he  took  no  testimony. 

Q'.    There  was  a  short  band 'reporter,  Charlie  Ware,  was  there,  wag  he? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.     He  was  there  in  the  evening  too?    A.    He  was,  yes,  sir.'t 

Q.  But  questions  came  up  I  suppose,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
which  called  for  rulings  of  the  court,  and  sO  forth. 

A. '  The  only  recollection  that  I  have  of  that  would  be  what  would 
ordinarily  occur  in  a  jury  trial. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  about  the  Judge,-— his  sweating  pro- 
fusely,— that  made  you  believe  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  ? 

A.     It  is  not. 

Q.    Well,  what  else  ?  .  : 

A.  There  was  something  about  his  general  appearance;  he  seemed  to 
be  very  vivacious,  and  in  very  exceedingly  good  spirits,  and  more  in- 
cUned  to  joke  and  be  talkativ6  than  he  seems  to  be  ordinarily  when  I 
have  seen  him,  when  I  know  that  he  has  not  been  drinking  any. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the  Judge  is  always  inclined  to  be  jocular? 

A:    He  is  to  a  certain  degree;  a  very  pleasant  man. 

Q:  But  it  was  your  idea  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  little  more  so  than 
he  was  usuallv  ? 

A:    That  was  my  judgment. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  else  about  it  but  that? 

A.    During  the  afternoon  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  Nothing  except  the  fact  of  my  seeing  him  drink*  at  noon;  of  see- 
ing him  go  down  town  during  the  recess  with  persons  whom  I  knew  did 
dnnk,  and  the  fact  of  his  appearance  in  the  court  room,  as  I  have  stated, 
after  coming  back. 

'  Q.    He  went  down  with  lawyers  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  certain  lawyers,  members  of  the  bar. 

Q.    Now,  that  is  all?    A.     During  the  afternoon;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     During  the  trial  of  this  case  was  the  only  time  that  you  remem- 
ber, so  that  you  are  able  to  testify,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated? 
•    A.     I  did  not  so  state. 

Q.    Well,  now,, we  would  like  to  have  the  other  occasions. 

Q.  The  other  occasion  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  bell-ringere  gave 
an  entertainment  there. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  evermore  than  one  even- 
ing session  of  that  case  of  yours,  of  Mary  Luscher.    Was  it  disposed  of 
before  the  next  day  evening? 
—  A.    It  was. 

Q.  Now,' this  other  occasion  was  during  an  evening,  you  say;  that  the 
bell-ringers  came  there  and  gave  an  entertainment? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    Was  it  that  same  year.    A.    It  was  the  same  year,  the  sametem. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  week,  do  you  remember? 

Ai    I  do  not;  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 
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Q.    Where  did  thejr  give  the  entertainment? 

A.  In  the  Methodist  church,  just  across  the  street  from  the  court- 
house. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  evening,  I  suppose,  when  you  thou^t  the  Judge, 
was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    What  case  was  tried  that  evening? 

A.  Not  any.  Court  convened  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the 
trial  of  causes  that  were  pending,  and  adjourned  without  doing  any  busi- 
ness. 

Q.    Adjourned  to  go  so  the  bell-ringers,  did  they  ?    A.    They  did. 

Q.    'Did  no  business  at  all  ?    A.     I  think  not. 

Q.    Now,  at  this  time,  did  somebody  make  a  motion  to  adjourn? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Who  Wa6  there  in  the  evening? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  all  that  were  present  that  evening. 

Q.    Well,  the  clerk  and  sheriff  were  there  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were.  Mr.  Miller  and  the  attorney  from  Renville 
were  present.     I  saw  him  there. 

Q.     Billy  McGowah  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say;  I  was  in  the  room  only  about  one  minute. 

Q.     What  were  they  doing  when  you  came  in  ? 

A.  Judge  Cox  was  walking  toward  the  window  looking  out  toward 
the  church. 

Q.     Did  he  say  anything? 

A.     He  did;  I  dof>%know  that  I  can  give  his  remark  in  words  bat  I 
can  in  substance;  it  was  that  it  was  useless  to  undertake  to  do  anything 
*  with  so  much  noise,  or  so  much  racket  going  on,  referring  to  the  band 
that  was*  playing  there. 

Q.-,  Thai  was,  all  you  heard  him  say  ? 

A:  Thai' wad  all  I  heard  him  say  except  that  he  passed  some  further 
remarks  giving  them  to  understand  that  court  was  adjourned  for  the 
evening  and  that  they  would  all  go  to  the  bell  ringers. 

Q.  But  nothing  was  done  while  you  were  there  and  you  *dont  think 
there  had  been  anything  done  before  you  came  there  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  I  think  the  court  had  been  convened  under  the  order 
of  the  court  for  an  evening  session  and  that  the  parties  were  present. 

Q.  Now,  you  believed  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  at  that  time 
did  you  ? 

A.    From  his  appearance  I  judged  that  he  was? 

Q.     At  any  other  times  during  that  term  ? 

A.     Except  following  in  the  same  evening  I  saw  him  in  the  church. 

Q.  Well,  we  are  talking  now  about  the  term,  during  the  discharge  of 
business. 

Q.  There  was  one  other  time  during  the  term  when  I  considered  him 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  it  was  during  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Thorp 
vs.  Brewster. 

Q.    Who  tried  that  case  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  all  the  attorneys,  D.  M.  Thorp 
I  think  tried  his  own  case  and  Mort.  Wilkinson  I  think  handled  the 
case  on  the  other  side. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Coon  there  ? 
96 
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-A.    He  was  present,  whether  h^.  took  Any  part  in  the  trial  ^of  the  case 
I;oould.notrte8tify.^        . 

Q.    Was  Judge  Baldwin  there  ? 

A.    He  was  present. 

Q,  .«Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  PoWell  was  present? 

A.     I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q. '  aNow,  what  time.,  in  the  day  was  it  during  this  trial  that  you 
thought  the  Judge,  was  intoxicated? 

A.     It  was  during  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  di^s  as  it.  was  being 
tried. 

Q.     Was  it  on  trial  more  than  one  day  ? 

A.    My  recollection  is  that  it  was,  that  it  was  a  part  of  two  days, 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  was  going  on  when  you  weie  there  and 
thought  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     They  were  arguing  objections  to  testimony. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  who  was  on  the  stand  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  nature  of  the  objections? 

A,    I  do  not. 

Q.    Now,  at  that  time  you  say  you  thought  the  Judge  #M  intoxica- 
ted or  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     I  thought  he  was. 

Q.    You  think  he  was  intoxicated  ?    A.    I  do. 

Q.     You  judge  that  from  what  ? 

A.     I  judge  from  his  appearance  upon  the  bench  and  from  the  lan- 
Ifuage  he  used  to  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case. 

Q.    Now  as  to  his  appearance  on  the  bench,  was  that  just  the  same  as 
it  was  with  teftwenc^  to. the  other  occasions  you  testify  tt^^ 

A.     ITie  same,  only  more  so. 

Q.     He  sweat  more  this  time,  didn't  he ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  sweat  more  profusely,  but  his  actions  as  &r 
£8.  seeming  to  be  intoxicated  was  concerned,  he  seemed  to  be  under  more 
excitement,  seemed  to  have  less  control  of  his  mind  and  his  lapguag^ 
seemed  to'  be  more  incoherent  and  his  ideas  more  broken  and  less  con* 
nected.  He  seemed  to  lose  more  of  the  natural  dignity  which  be  has 
upon  the  bench  to  a  certain  degree,  when  he  is  absolutely  sober  and  to 
drop  down  more  to  the  plane  of  a  lawyer  interested  in  the  case. 
■  Q.    Now,  you  have  been  describing  his  iEippearance,  have  you? 

A.    I  have  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.    That  is  what  he  did  at  the  time  which  made  you  think  he  was 
intoxicated  ? 

A.    That,  as  far  as  his  appearance  went. 

Q.    Now,  what  were  his  remarks? 
.  .  A. .   I  couldn't. repeat  them.    But  his  remarks  were  very  severe  to  (me 
of  the  counsel. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  him  he  was  a  fool?    A.    In  substance. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the  remark  he  made  was  simply  this:*^' 
Thorpe  sit  down;  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  more  from  you." 

A.    That  was  one  of  the  remarks  that  he  made. 

Q.    Were  there  any  other  remarks  ?    A.    The^e  were. 

Q.     What  were  the  other  remarks  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  them  all;  I  couldn't  jgive  the remadcs.  :I  remem- 
ber the  scene  and  remember  well  the  impression  it  left  upon  is^  mind. 
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Q.  Now  when  the  Judge  told  him  to  sit  down,  that  he  wouldn't  hear 
him,  just  before  that,  hadn't  Mr,  Thorp  jumped  up  and  made  a  motion 
to  the  court  and  addressed  him  in  this  way:  "Look  here !" 

A.    I  think  he  did. 
•   Q.    And  you  thought  that  wai  a  deserved  rebuke,  did  you  not? 
.  A.    I  should  have  considered  ijt  a  deserved  rebuke  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  treatment  which  the  court  had  extended  to  Mr.  Thorpe  on  for- 
mer occasions  by  permitting  him  to  treat  him  in  that  way  on  the  bench. 

Q.    Whether  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.    Whether  drunk  gr  sober. 

Q.  You  say  you  remember  none  of  the  other  remarks  he  made  that 
kd  you  to  believe  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  repeat  them. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  any  one,  excepting  this  one  I  have  suggested 
to  von  ? 

A.    I  wouldn't  undertake  to  give  his  language  upon  that  occasion. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  nothing  in  his  rulings  during  the  progress  of  the 
tase  that  showed  he  was  wronff,  or  that  showed  that  he  had  not  the  con- 
trol of  his  mind^  so  that  he  did  not  act,  and  could  not  act  and  dischai^e 
the  duties  of  his  office  there  ? 

'  A.  It  seemed  to  take  considerable  argument  sometimes  to  get  him  to 
comprehend  the  points  of  the  attorneys.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  on  several 
occasions,  had  to  re-argue,  and  re-state,  and  reiterate  his  motions  and 
his  points  in  order  to  get  the  Judge  to  comprehend  what  he  meant  be- 
fore he  could  get  him  to  rule  upon  it. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Wilkinson  sober? 

A.  From  the  short  acquaintance  I  had  with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  I  couldn't 
say  whether  he  was  or  not.  I  should  judge  he  was  not  entirely  sober  ut 
that  time. 

Q.    Was  he  so  that  he^new  what  he  was  talking  about? 

A.     He  was.    He  argued  very  clearly  and  very  forcibly. 

Q.    Mr.  Thorp  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  not  ? 

A.    I  did  not  see  anything  to  indicate  to  me  that  Mr.  Thorp  was  not 

BO. 

Q.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Coon,  who  were  present  there,  were  perfectly 
sober,  were  they  not? 

A.    For  auffht  I  noticed. 

Q.     Mr.  Baldwin  don't  drink  at  all,  does  he? 

A.     I  have  never  known  him  to  drink  except  for  his  '^  stomach's  sake." 

Q.  Have  you  given  all  the  times  at  this  term  at  which  you  say  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated  in  your  opinion? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  On  no  other  occasions  did  ycu  see  him  but  what  he  was  sober, — 
I  mean  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way,  that  I  think 
(here  was  a  share  of  that  term,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  time,  when  I 
should  say  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  and  at  other  times  it  would  culminate  in 
beine  very  near  what  we  would  call  drunk,  at  least  considerably  intoxi- 
cated, 

Q,  Well  now,  sir,  we  shall  have  to  get  the  balance  of  those  times  at 
wbfob  you  noticed  any  signs  of  intoxication  about  the  Judge  ? 

A.    i  couldn't  give  you  the  dates. 
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Q.    You  can  give  us  the  cases  ? 

A,  I  can  give  you  this:  That  after  the  first  day,  beginning  with  the 
second  day  after  Mr.  Wilkinson  appeared  upon  the  scene  there  for  several 
succeeding  days,  Judge  Cox  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  drinking  more 
or  less,  during  the  whole  of  tne  time.  In  the  morning  he  would  walk 
on  to  the  bench  apparently  pretty  sober,  but  during  the  day  as  it  drew 
to  a  close,  he  would  show  the  effects  of  drinking,  more  and  more  towards 
night,  each  day  more  or  less. 

Q.  Did  that  interfere  with^his  going  right  along  .with  the  business  and 
discharging  the  business  of  that  term  just  as  fast  as  usual  ? 

A.  I  think  that  it  did  not  except  on  these  occasions:  Upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  evening  session,  while  the  case  of  Luscher  vs.  Braley  was 
being  tried,  and  during  the  evenin^^  that  he  adjourned  the  session  of 
court,  which  had  been  appointed  tor  that  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  tjie  bell  ringers,  and  during  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Thorp  vs. 
— I  have  forgotten  the  defendant's  name  now,  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson was  counsel. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Morrill,  were  you  present  at  a  special  term  of  court 
held  in  July  or  August,  1880,  at  which  time  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners against  Tower,  was  tried  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  Judge  there,  presiding  and  acting  as  judge? 

A.  I  saw  him  there  in  New  Ulm  that  day,  and  I  saw  him  in  the 
Judge's  chair,  in  the  court  house. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  his  conduct  was  as  to  sobriety  while  he  was 
presiding  as  Judge  ? 

A.  This  was,  I  think,  on  August  7th,  1880.  He  was  drunk  that 
day. 

Q.    Was  he  drunk  at  the  time  this  case  was  being  tried  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  know  what  significance  to 
place  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  the  other  day,  when  they  overruled 
our  objection  to  the  specifications  upon  this  article  but  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  that  out,  1  object  to  the  testimony  for  the  reason  that  it  ap- 
pears that  this  testimony  is  offered  under  specification  4,  of  article  seven- 
teen, which  alleges  drunkenness  on  the  bench  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1880,  while  the  testimony  here  drawn  out  shows  that  it  was  the  7th  dav 
of  August,  1880. 

Now,  I. take  it  for  granted  that  the  Senate  took  a  different  view  of  the 
law  of  inipeachment  in  regard  to  tne  times  alleged,  from  what  I  took,  be-- 
cause  they  overruled  our  objections  to  these  specifications.  And  I  de- 
sire to  know  whether  the  Senate  will  hold,  where  the  managers  have 
furnished  us  with  specifications  of  dates  and  places,  that  they  must  stand 
by  them,  and  cannot  prove  any  other  under  them. 

Now,  to  test  that  Question,  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate — which  I  tnink  it  certainly  ought  to  be. 

I  object  to  the  introduction  of  this  testimony  for  the  reason  that  it 
appears  not  to  have  reference  to  the  charge  specified  in  the  fourth  speci- 
fication to  this  article  because  I  understand  the  witness  to  state  that  it 
was  the  7th  day  of  August,  while  this  is  charged  to  be  the  1st  day  of 
July.  I  object  to  any  farther  testimony,  and  move  to  strike  out  the 
testimony  already  furnished  under  this  specification  for  the  reason  that 
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it  is  not  testimony  to  the  occafiioti  referred  to  in  the  specification. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  who  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  that  the  coun- 
sel for  respondent  was  correct  that  time  was  immaterial  and  that  a 
variance  between  the  proof  of  the  day  from  that  set  out  in  the  ^.rticle 
would  not  be  fajfcal. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  thought  the  Senate  had  taken  a  different  view 
since  they  overruled  us. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  understood  clearly  that  the  Senate  instruct- 
ed me,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  that  session,  to  notify  the  lawyers  for 
the  respondent,  that  the  Senate  overruled  the  objections  as  to  the  speci- 
fications under  article  seventeen,  and  struck  out  the  specifications  under 
article  twenty.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Arctander  argued  very 
strongly  before  this  Senate  that  the  time  given  in  the  specificjitions 
made  no  difference;  that  that  was  not  material,  and  the  Senate  so  regarded 
it  in  their  ruling. 

Mr.  Arctander.    .No,  they  disregarded  that  position  entirely. 

Senator  Wilson.  They  did  not  .strike  out  the  specifications  under 
article  seventeen  they  sustained  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.  But  I  moved  to  strike  them  out,  Mr.  Presidetit,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  no  specifications  because  they  only  gave 
times  and  places,  (which  were  immaterial,)  and  the  Senate  over- 
ruled me  in  that  position  and  I  thought  then,  probably  that  they  had 
made  up  their  mind  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  argument;  since  they 
held  that  they  were  sufficient  specifications. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  evidence  will  be  received. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  call  for  a  submission  of  the  question  to 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Campbell.  Do  I  understand  that  the  chair  has  ruled  upon 
this  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  has  ruled  upon  it,  but  it  is  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at  any  time.  The  chair  has  already 
ruled  that  the  evidence  was  proper.  Specification  4  of  article  17,  charges 
that  the  intoxication  was  on  July  the  first,  the  proof  of  this  witness  is 
that  it  was  on  August  7th.  Upon  that  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
objects  to  any  further  evidence  upon  that  subject,  and  moves  to  strike 
out  the  evidence  that  has  already  been  given.  Those  voting  aye  vote  in 
favor  of  sustaining  the  objection  and  striking  out  the  evidence,  those 
that  vote  nay  vote  to  overrule  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  one  moment:  May  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate  te  the  objectionable  feature  of  striking  out  the  ev- 
idence for  the  reason  that  while  the  evidence  might  not  apply  to  this 
article,  it  might  apply  to  article  eighteen,  and  we  should  certainly  ask, 
if  it  is  stricken  out,  tnat  the  witness  be  allowed  to  testify  again  te  the 
same  state  of  facts  under  article  eighteen. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  8,  and  nays  16,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Bonniwell,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Macdonald,  Mealey, 
Rice  and  Sirumons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Me^rs.  Campbell,  Case,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Johnson  R. 
B.,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Shaller,  ShaJleen,  Tiffany, 
Wheat,  WilKins  and  Wilson. 


So  thje  objection  was  overruled. 

The  question  was  here  read  to  the  witness  by  the  reporter, 

A.    There  was  no  case  tried  at  that  time,  he  was  drunk  on  that  day. 

Q.    What  was  the  proceeding? 

A.    There  was  a  special  term  of  court  being  held  there  at  that  time. 

Q.    Was  he  acting  as  Judge  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.     And  drunk  while  he  was  acting  as  judge? 

A.    He  was. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Was  this  at  the  time  you  say  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  wa«  be- 
ing read  in  the  case  of  Tower  against  Redwood  county? 

A.  It  was  the  time  at  which  we  were  ordered  over  the  written  signa- 
ture of  Judge  Cox  to  appear  there  and  settle  the  case  and  argue  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial  in  that  case. 

Q.    How  do  I  understand  you  by  that? 

A.    It  was  an  order  extending  the  time  for  hearing. 

Q.    You  were  to  settle  the  case  ? 

A.  We  had  already  stipulated  upon  a  case  and  we  were  therefor  him 
to  certify  the  case  as  being  correct  and  for  us  to  argue  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  in  that  case. 

Q.    You  were  not  there  to  argue  the  motion  ? 

A.    We  were. 

Q.     Did  he  certify  to  the  case  ? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  present  it  to  him  ? 

A.    We  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  argue  a  motion  for  a  new  trial? 

A.    We  did  not. 

Q.     You  did  nothing  at  all  before  him  ? 

A.    'We  had  a  little  conversation  before  him  in  the  court  room. 

Q.    You  had  no  business  brought  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  this  case  was  brought  before  him,  this  question  of  the 
motion. 

Q.    The  case  was  brought  up,  you  say,  in  the  order. 

A.  We  referred  to  it — that  there  was  an  order  returnable  there  that 
day,  or  a  motion  returnable  under  an  order,  and  stated  to  the  coait  I 
think,  Mr.  Wollin,  the  counsel  upon  the  opposite  side,  stated  to  the 
court,  that  we    had  agreed  and  stipulated  between  ourselves,  as  res- 

Sective  counsel  in  the  case,  not  to  take  up  that  question  before  him  that 
ay,  but  to  leave  the  papers  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  for  him  to 
send  to  him',  at  some  future  day,  and  we  to  submit  the  question  on 
written  briefs. 

Q.     You  did  so  submit  it  on  written  briefis  ? 

A.    We  did  subsequently. 

Q.  And  subsequently  he  made  his  decision,  denying  your  motion  fcr 
a  new  trial  ? 

A.  He  did  not.  He  subsequently  made  a  decision  granting  a  new 
trial.    I  was  opposing  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Q.    You  afterwards  appealed  that  motion  for  a  new  trial  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  From  his  decision  granting  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  aad  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  bis  ruling,  did  they  not  ? 
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A.    They  sustained  his  ruling,  yes,  sir.  .  . 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  other  business  done  before  him  that  morning? 

A.  I  also  had  another  question  before  him.  I  wanted  him  to  issue  a 
new  order  in  the  case  of  C.  H.  and  L.  J.  McCormick,  against  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Whitman,  as  garnishee.  There  had  been  an  order  made  by 
Judge  Cox,  cHscharging  the  granishee  in  that  case,  and  by  inadvertence 
the  title  of  the  cause  had  been  wrongly  inserted,  and  it  had  gbt  an  er- 
roneous title.  I  desired  him  to  issue  a  new  order,  under  the  right 
title. 

Q.    You  got  your  order  ? 

A.    I  did  not.     I  drew  the  order,  and  requested  him  to  sign  it. 

Q.    He  wouldn't  grant  it  ? 

A.  No,  he.  wouldn't  grant  it.  There  were  some  very  strange  re- 
marks, and  serine  very  curious  ruling  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  business  before  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any  other  business  being  transacted.  There 
were  several  attorneys  present,  but  there  were  none  of  them  who  at- 
tempted to  db  any  business  after  ascertaining  his  condition. 

Q.     Who  Were  the  attorneys  that  were  there? 

A.  Mr.  Webber  I  think  was  there.  There  was  an  attoriiey  from 
Minneapolis,  but  at  present  I  can't  recall  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Hicks. 
Q.     Was  it  Mr.  Spry  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was  Mr.  Spry.    I  think  it  was  stated  to  me  there  that 
he  had  been  a  former  partner  of  Mr.  Bebee. 
Q.     Was  the  clerk  of  the  court,  Mr.  Blanchard,  present?    A.  He  ^as. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  some  strange  remarks  and  rulings;  what  were 
they  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  recollect  all  of  them.  He^ruled  on  my 
application  for  issuance  of  a  new  order,  that  he  could  not  issue  another 
oraer  for  the  reason  that  he  had  already  issued  one,  and  if  it.  was  erro- 
neously entitled  he  could  not  help  it;  that  the  only  thing  I  could  do 
would  be  to  make  a  motion  upon  notice  to  the  opposite  parties  for  an 
amended  order,  or  for  an  order  to  amend  the  original  order. 

Q.     What  were  these  remarks  you  speak  of? 

A.     I  cannot  recall  all  that  was  said  there  that  day. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  remark  that  was  made^  as  you 
went  up  to  the  court  house,  about  your  case  ? 

Mr.  Argtander.    That  is  objected  to  as  not  proper  re-direct. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  You  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  were  re- 
markable rulings  and  remarks  made  there  ? 

Mr.  Argtander.    I  object  to  it  as  not  proper  re-direct  examination. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  wUl  be  sustained. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  why  you  did  no  business  there,  or  why  you 
did  not  settle  that  case  and  argue  your  motion  for  a  new  trial  ?  * 

Mr.  Argtander.    That  is  objected  to  as  not  proper  redirect. 

The  President  pro  teni.    You  may  answer  the  question. 

A.  We  did  no  ousiness  before  him  in  regard  to  that  case,  for  the  rea- 
son that  prior  to  going  to  the  court  house  Mr.  Webber,  Mr.  WolUn  and 
myself  met  Judge  Cox  upon  the  street  and  found  him  to  be  very  much 
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intoxicated,  in  a  condition  unfit  to  do  any  business  or  to  consider  .any 
question;  and  Mr.  Wollin  and  myself,  as  the  respective  counsel  in  this 
case,  had  agreed  verbally  among  ourselves  before  going  to  the  court- 
house, and  also  talking  about  it  on  our  way  up,  that  unless  Judge  Cox 
was  in  a  better  condition  by  far  than  when  we  saw  him  on  the  street 
half  an  hour  previous,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  either  of  us  to  sub- 
mit any  question  to  him;  and  we  went  up  there  and  ascertained  that  he 
was  in  worse  condition,  if  anything,  than  when  we  saw  him  on  the 
street,  and  consequently  we  arranged  between  ourselves  to  leave  our  pa- 
pers with  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  have  him  send  them  to  Judge  Cox 
at  some  future  time,  when  we  should  think  he  was  soljer,  not  daring  to 
give  the  papers  to  Judge  Cox  himself  at  that  time  for  fear  he  might  lose 
&em!  That  was  the  reason  we  left  them  with  the  clerk  to  be  sent  to 
him  at  a  future  da}',  and  to  submit  the  questions  upon  written  brie&. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  .  The  testimony  of  the  witness  is  now  directed 
to-article  18. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  at  any  other  time  than  those 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.    Not  during  terms  of  court. 

Q.    Outside  of  the  terms  of  that  court?    A.    I  did  once. 

Q.    Where  and  when? 

A.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February,  1881,  at  Kew 
Ulm,  during  the  snow  blockade. 

Q.    Where  was  he;  on  the  street? 

A.    He  was  not;  he  was  at  the  Union  Hotel. 

Q;     You  may  state  the  degree  of  intoxication. 

A.    It  was  very  excessive. 

Q.    He  was  very  drunk,  was  he?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    At  any  other  times? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  him  drunk,  what  you  would 
term  drunk  at  other  times. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  Hquor— intoxicated? 

Mr.  Abctander.  That  is  objected  to.  I  suppose  that  is  not  the 
question. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  at  the  time  you  speak  of  in  February,  he 
was  drunk  for  any  length  of  time,  and  what  the  length  of  time  of  that 
drunk  was  ? 

A.  To  my  knowledge  it  was  only  during  the  evening,  from  dark  un- 
til he  went  to  bed.  He  went  to  bed  early  that  night.  He  sobered  up 
during  the  evening  so  that  he  was  in  pretty  fair  condition  by  that  time. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 
For  all  you  know  this  may  have  been  the  same  drunk  that  Mr. 
Casey  testified  to  ? 
f  A.    I  do  not  know  as  to  what  Mr.  Casey  testified. 

Q.    For  all  you  know,  I  say  ? 

A.    For  all  I  know,  it  may  be. 
*  Q.    For  all  you  know,  it  may  have  been  the  same  occasion  testified 
to  by  Mr.  Lind  ? 

A.     It  might  be;  I  know  nothing  about  their  testimony. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  court  stands  acljaumed  until  10  o'dodc, 
to-morrow  morning. 
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St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  2l8t,  1882. 

IThe  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  bj  Senator 
Wilson,  actii^  as  PreBident  pro  4em. 

'  The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 
'Messrs.  Adams,  Case,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Hinds,  Miller, Morrison, Perkins, 
^alleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

The  S^uite,  ntting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox^  jndge  of  the  nintk 
j^icial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him'^bj 
t&e  House  of  Repvesentatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation,,, 
rThe  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Represditatives  to  oonduct 
tfee  trial,  to-wit:  Hon.  Henry  6.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
mm  and  Hon.  W.  J,  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 
eeats  assigned  them. 

v^jB.  St.  Julien  Cox  accompanied  by  his  oounsel,  ap^peared  at  the  bar  of 
ue  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them.  < 

i  The  President  pro  tem.  There  does  hot  appear  to  be  a  <]Uorum  pre- 
aijlpt,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  number  of  gentlesnen  who  went  away 
Ufft  night,  I  think  there  will  not  be  one,  so  that'we  can  do  nothinj^ 
more  tlmn  to  adjourn.  I  think  that  all  who  have  failed  to  answer  to  their 
■anies  have  gone  home. 

Senator  Adams.    I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  now  adjourn. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilueflak.  Does  that  mean  until  half  past  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon  ? 

The  President  pro  tem.    That  would  be  to  take  a  recess.    The  motion 
wiU  be  to  adjourn  until  Monday  at  10  o'clock  a.  le.,  and  that  will  be 
lakn  to  be  tne  ^ense  of  the  Sensts,  unless  then  is  obiectian. 
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.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  23, 1882. 

'  '.     ■  '  "  *  . 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.j    .     '  -    •       ' 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  thfe 
ninth  judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  • 

The  Clerk.  The  hour  for  assembling  has  arrived,  and  the  Presideiit 
of  tho  Senate  is  not  here.  It  will  be  in  order  for  Senators  to  make 
nominations  for  a  President  pro  tern. 

Senator  Wheat.    I  nominate  Senator  C.  D.  GilfiUan. 

The  Clerk.  Those  in  favor  of  Senator  GilfiUan  acting  as  President 
pro  tem,^  will  say  aye;  the  contrary  no. 

The  ayes  have  it. 

Senator  C.  D.  GilfiUan  took  the  chair  as  President  pra  tern. 

Th6  President  pro  tern.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  make  proolaina- 
tion. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  the  Secretary  made  prpdama* 
tion. 

The  President,  pro  tem.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  nameer 

Messrs.  Clement,  Crooks,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  Langdon,  Pdwers,  Shalleeo, 
Wheat  and  Wilkins. 

The  President.'  pro  tem.  There  is  not  a  quorum  presentr  What  is 
your  pleasure,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Powers.     Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  President  pro  tem.     Does  that  motion  meet  with  a  second. 
.  Senator  Wheat.    I  second  the  motion. 

'.  The  Pre8IDe>'t  pro  tem.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn.  Those  in  favor  of  that  motion  wiU  say  aye,  the  cOQr 
trary  no.  ,  j 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  Senate  stands  adjourned  until  to-monow  at 
10  o'clock. 
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TWENTIETH  DAY, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  January  24, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
PrcBident. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Back  C.  P.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Hinds, 
Howard,  Johijson  A.  M.,  Langdon,  McCormick.  McCrea,  McLaughlin, 
Morrison,  Oflicfer,  Perkins,  Peterson,- Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany, 
Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate  sittina  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  .District,  upon  .articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  fey  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Managers  appointed  b3^the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to- wit:  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith.  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
nam and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the 
seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Senator  Wilson  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Are  there  any  motions  or  resolutions  to  be 
offered  before  proceeding  to  the  regular  order  of  business  ? 

Are  the  honorable  managers  ready  to  proceed. 

F.  L.  MORRILL, 

•  •  .  •  ' 

■ 

Recalled  and  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  Morrill  has  been  sworn  and  has  testified  in 
this  matter  relative  to  specifications  three  and  four  of  article  number 
seventeen..  Mr.  Morrill  aesires  to  correct  his  evidence  in  one  particular, 
and  is  called  at  his  own  request  this  morning  in  a  matter  of  which  he 
^fiU  Qpeak. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  testified  that  in  the  case  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners vs.  Amasa  Tower  and  others — 

Senator  Hinds.     Speak  louder,  please,  Mr.  Witness. 

The  Witness.  In  the  case  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Redwood  County  against  Amasa  Tower  and  others,  I  think  I  testified 
that  Mr.  Wallen  and  myself  had  stipulated  upon  a  case  to  be  settled,  as 
a  basis  for  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  that  action.  I  had  confounded 
that  nirith  another  case.  We  ha*d  not  stipulated  and  agreed  upon  a 
settl^*  case,  but  the  status  of  the  matter  was  that  Mr.  Wallen  had  served 
upon  me  a  proposed  case ;  I  had  served  upon  him  proposed  amend- 
Biente  U>  the  some  ease,  and-  we  were  there  before  the  Judge  at  New  Ulm, 
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,     .  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan  23, 1882. 

Th«  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  thfe  ' 
ninth  judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibit^  against 
him  by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

The  Clerk.  The  hour  for  assembling  has  arrived,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  is  not  here.  It  will  be  in  order  for  Se^qtators  to  make 
nominations  for  a  President  pro  tern. 

Senator  Wheat.     I  nominate  Senator  C.  D.  Oilfillan. 

The  Clerk.  Those  in  favor  of  Senator  GilfiUan  acting  as  President 
pro  tern.)  will  say  aye;  the  contrary  no. 

The  ayes  have  it. 

Senator  C.  D.  GilfiUan  took  the  chair  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  make  pnxdama- 
tion. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  the  Secretary  made  prpdanul* 
tion. 

The  President,  pro  iem.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  nAmes: 

Messrs.  Clement,  Crooks,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  Langdon,  Peters,  Shalleen, 
Wheat  and  Wilkins. 

The  President.'  pro  tern.  There  is  not  a  quorum  present.  What  is 
your  pleasure,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Powers.     Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn; 

The  President  pro  tern.     Does  that  motion  meet  with  a  second. 
.  Senator  Wheat.    I  second  the  motion. 

'.  The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded,  tliat  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn.  Those  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  say  aye,  the  wui- 
trary  no.  .  j 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  Senate  stands  adjourned  until  to-monow  at 
10  o'clock. 
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TWENTIETH  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  January  24, 1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  fcjlowing  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C;  JF.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Hinds, 
Howard,  Johnson  A.M.,  Langdon,  McCormick.  McCrea,  McLaughlin, 
Morrison,  OflRcfer,  Perkins,  Peterson,- Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany, 
Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  .Distnpt,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  fey  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation, 

The  Managers  appointed  by*  the  HoBse  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to- wit:  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
nam and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the 
seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats, assigned  them. 
"  Senator  Wilson  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Are  there  any  motions  or  resolutions  to  be 
offered  before  proceeding  to  the  regular  order  of  business  ? 
•  Are  the  honorable  managers  ready  to  proceed. 

F.  L.  MORRILL, 

•  >  •  ■ 

'    _  •  ^  •  '  • 

Recalled  and  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  Morrill  has  been  sworn  and  has  testified  in 
this  matter  relative  to  specifications  three  and  four  of  article  number 
seventeen..  Mr.  Morrill  desires  to  correct  his  evidence  in  one  particular, 
and  is  called  at  his  own  request-  this  morning  in  a-  matter  of  which  he 
will  Qpeak. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  testified  that  in  the  case  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners vs.  Amasa  Tower  and  others — 

Senator  Hinds.    Speak  louder,  please,  Mr.  Witness. 

The  Witness.  In  the  case  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Redwood  County  against  Amasa  Tower  and  others,  I  think  I  testified 
that  Mr.  Wallen  and  myself  had  stipulated  upon  a  case  to  be  settled,  as 
a  basis  for  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  that  action.  I  had  confounded 
that-  ii^ith  another  case.  We  ha*d  not  stipulated  and  agreed  upon  a 
settled*  case,  but  the  status  of  the  matter  was  thM  Mr.  Wallen  had  served 
upon  me  a  proposed  case ;  I  had  served  upon  him  proposed  amend- 
meniB  fo  the  same  ease,  and  we  were  there  before  the  Judge  at  New.Ulm, 
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under  an  order  to  appear  there  at  10  o'clock  that  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
arguing  the  Question  of  the  allowance  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
that  case,  ana  to  have  the  case  certified  to  and  allowed  by  the  court ; 
and  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  Judge  upon  the  street,  before  going 
to  the  court-house,  we  did  not  dare  to  submit  to  him,  and  did  not  for 
the  reason  of  his  condition,  submit  to  him  that  question  that  day.  We 
had  stipulated  that  we  would  argue  the  question  as  to  the  settlement*  of 
the  case,  and  for  a  new  trial  at  the  same  time,  but  neither  was  aigued: 

Also,  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  waa  before  him,  a  request  for  a 
new  order  in  the  Schoreege  ca^e,  I  think  I  testified  that  he  made  a  rul- 
ing in  that  matter  that  day,  but  he  did  not.  It  was  at  a  subsequent 
special  term  of  court  at  Beaver  Falk  that  he  made  that  ruling.  I  cotJd 
not  get  him  to  undewtand  what  I  wanted  at  New  Ulm  in  re^urd  to  tftat 
matter  that  day,  and  he  made  no  ruling  for  the  reason  that  he  oMd 
not  seem  to  understand  what  I  wanted,  and  I  oould  not  get  him  ta  ' 

Q.    That  is  all  you  wish  to  explain  ? 

A.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Is  there  any  orosi-ezaiDuifttioB  in  this  matar 
Mr.  Arctander? 

Examined  by  Mr.  Abctanx^sr. 

Q.    Were  you  attorney  in  the  caae  of  MoCormiek  vs.  Schoiegget 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    That  is  the  caae  you  have  been  speaking  of? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    For  whom  ? 

A.    For  Schoregge,  the  defendant. 

Q.    For  Schoregge,  the  defendant  ? 

A.    Yes,  and  also  for 

Q.    And  also  for  whom  ? 

A.  Well,  at  that  time,  I  was  attorney  for  him  only;  I  aftervaids 
lepresented  the  garnishee,  but  not  at  that  tmie.  ^' 

Q.    Was  there  more  than  one  defendant  in  that  caae  ? 

A.  There  was  another;  William  Schiwegge  was  afterwards  jotna^by 
the  court. 

Q.    For  which  Schoregge  \^ere  you  attcMrney  ? 

A.  It  was  for  the  Doctor,  the  old  gentleman;  I  don't  recollect  his 
initials. 

Q.     Were  you  employed  by  the  Doctor?    A.    I  was. 

Q.  What  date  was  it  that  you  appeared  before  the  Judge  at  New 
Ulm,  in  that  case? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the 7th  day  of  August^ — this  same  date? 

Q.     Of  what  year?    A.     1880. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Morrill,  that  at  this  time  that  you  speak  o( 
when  you  made  that  motion  in  the  Shore^ge  case,  or  rather  ex  parte  ap- 
plication to  the  Judge,  that  the  Judge  renued  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  of  counsel  in  it? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     It  is  not  a  fact  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  fact ;  no  such  reasons  were  given? 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Judge  had  been  counsel  in  it? 

A.  It  was  not;  that  is  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  thia,  that  he^ 
act  in  the  case  subsequently,  but  there  was  no  statement  ever  madaitt 
my  presence  that  he  had  ever  been  counsel  in  that  caae^or  aosvdi^iiHi^ 
that  I  recollect  of.  >*^ 
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Q.    That  is  all  ? 
•  A.    I  would  Uke  to  say  in  regard  to  that  before  I  leave  the .  stand,  if 
there  ib  no  oligection  to  it^  that  this  was  simply  an  applioatkni  to  him  to 
remodel  the  order  already  made 

Q.    I  don't  care  to  have  you  explain  it.    Yon  may  change  it  again. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Please  state,  Mr.  Morrell;  I  want  to  yon  to  state 
for  me,  if  there  are  anything  you  wish  to  correct. 

A.  That  is  all.  The  question  was  asked,  whether  he  had  refused  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  attorney  in  the  case.  He  had  already  made 
an  order  in  the  case,  discharging  the  garnishee,  but  it  was  wrongly  en- 
titled, and  thid  application  was  simply  for  him  to  correct  the  title  in  the 
order  which  he  had  made  discharging  the  granishee. 

C,   C.   GOODENOW. 

Was  called,  sworn  and  testified: 

Mr.  Arctander.    Upon  what  article  is  this? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Upon  article  three. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Mr.  Goodenow,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     I  live  in  Pipestone,  Minnesota. 

Q.     Did  you  formerly  live  at  New  Ulm  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox. 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  While  you  resided  at  New  Ulm,  were  you  ever  called  upon  to  act 
t6  a  clerk  or  an  amanuenis,  in  a  proceeding  before  Judge  Cox,  in  court? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     Do  do  recollect  the  title  of  the  case  ? 

A.     It  was  Wells  vs.  Gezike,  if  1  remember  right. 

Senator  Hinds.    Upon  which  article  is  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Upon  article  three. 

Q.    This  was  in  June,  1879,  was  it? 

A.     I  had  no  way  of  fixing  the  date. 

Q.  It  was  the  case  of  Wefis  vs.  Gezike.  Do  you  know  who  the  at- 
torneys were,  that  were  interested  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  remember  a  number  that  were  there;  I  couldn't  say  what  part 
of  the  ease  they  represented. 

Q.  Well,-  that  were  interested  in  some  part  of  the  case;  please  state. 
who  they  were,  if  you  recollect  them. 

A.  Well,  I  remember  that  Mr.  Severance  was  there;  General  Cole, 
Mr.  Webber,  Mr.  Lind,  Mr.  Kuhlman;  there  were  several  others  there. 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  recall  who  they  were, 

Q.  Who  applied  to  you,  Mr.  Goodenow,  to  go  and  do  that  writ- 
ing? 

A.    Mr.  lind. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  condition,  if  you  know,  was  the  Judge  at  that  time, 
as  to  sobriety, — at  the  time  you  were  taking  that  testimony  ? 

A.     He  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  The  Judge  UxA  no  part  in  taking  down  the  testimony;  you  took 
it  down? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  are  the  same  Mr.  Goodenow  are  you  not,  that  appeared  as 
prosecutor  against  Judge  Cox  in  1878,  before  the  House  committee  to  in- 
vestigate his  /conduct  in  Martin  county  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  never  appeared  in  any  such  capacity. 

Q.    Weren't  you  there  ?    A.    I  was  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  counseling  and  advising  with  Mr.  West,  who  ex- 
amined the  witnesses  there  ? 

A.     Mr. — who  ? 

Q,    Mr.  West? 

A,    From  Faribault  county  ? 

Q.    Who  examined  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution? 

A.    Do  you  mean  West  of  Faribault  county  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  remember  conversing  with  Mr.  West  at  that  time;  I  wftfltiot 
counseling    in  the  case. 

Q.    No,  you  are  not  an  attorney,  are  you?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  While,  you  were  right  there  at  the  time  of  the  investigatioB  and 
suggested  questions  to  Mr.  West  to  put  to  these  witnesses? 

A.     I  suggested  a  number  of  questions  that  were  not  put. 

Q.    You  snggested  a  number  of  questions  that  they  would  not  put? 

A.    Yes;  I  don't  think  that  I  suggested  any  that  were  put.  however. 

Q.  You  were  at  this  time  that  you  speak  of  receiver  of  the  land  office 
at  New  Ulm  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  land  office  that  Mr.  Tyler,  who  has  been  a  prosecutor 
in  this  case,  one  of  them,  was  register  in  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  that  question;  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  a 
prosecutor,  and  we  don't  want  counsel  to  assume  anv  such  thing. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  it  has  already  been  shown  that  Mr.  Tyler 
and  Mr.  Rogers  were  the  great  impeachors? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    They  were  the  complainants. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes,  the  prosecuting  witnesses. 

Q.  Mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the  two  complainants  in  this  matter— in  this 
prosecution — 

Mr  .Manager  Dunn.  We  object  to  that;  there  are  no  complainants  in 
this  prosecution,  except  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  President,  pro  iem.    The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  the  managers  won't  go  back  on  their 
statements? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  you  can't  bring  in  any  matter  of  that  kind 
here;  that  is  pettifogging  of  the  first  water. 

Q.  Mr.  Goodenow,  in  what  position  did  you  sit  there,  when  you  were 
taking  that  testimony  ? 

A.     What  is  the  question  ? 
'     Q.     Where  did  you  sit  when  you  took  that  testimony  ? 

A.  I  sat  in  just  about  the  position  that  Mr.  Jennison  occupies  here; 
ijf  the  Judge  sat  here^  I  sat  there, 

Q.  Your  back  wa«  towards  the  Judge  during  the  whole  of  that  inves- 
tigation, was  it  not  ? 

.  A.    It  was,  except  four  or  five  times  during  the  day,  perhaps  aminiAe 
at  a  time. 

Q.  At  this  time  you  say  that  it  was  only  for  a  minute  ot  two  at  » 
time,  that  you  would  turn  your  face  to  the  Judge  ? 
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.    A.    I  think  perhaps  some  five  or  six  times  during  the  day. 

Q.     Five  or  six  times  during  the  day  ? 

A.     I  think  as  many  times  as  that. 

Q.  Now,*  at  that  time,  the  Judge  was  so  intoxicated  that  it  was  ap» 
parent  to  evervbody,  was  it  not? 

A.     It  was  to  me* at  least. 

Q.  Well';  it  exhibited  itself  in  such  a.  way,  that  observersm  the  court 
room  could  not  have  failed  to  see  it? 

A.     I  think  so. 
1  Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  exceedingly  drunk. 

A.     Well,  I  didn't  say  he  was  exceedingly  drunk. 

Q.     You  didn't  say  tnat  he  was  exceedingly  drunk  ? 

A.     No,  I  said  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.     In  your  opinion  he  wa3  not  exceedingly  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  he  was  not  intoxicated. 

Q.     Well,  I  would  like  to  know  then  what  you  do  say  ?. 

A,    Well,  if  you  will  ask  me  a  question  I  will  answer  it. 

Q.    Well,  was  he  or  was  he  not,  exceedingly  intoxicated  at  that  time? 

A;  '  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  during  any  of  this  time  talk  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  Mr.  Blanchard? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  this  time  go  ofif  from  the  bench  and  sit  down 
on  the  side  there  at  any  time? 

A.     I  remember  of  his  doing  that  but  once. 

Q.     How  long  was  he  away  from  the  bench  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  recollection  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  larger  portion  of  the  .time 
or  only  a  short  time  that  he  was  sitting  down  ? 

A.     My  impression  would  be  that  it  was  only  a  short  time. 

Q.  He  stood  in  there  during  the  session  of  the  court,  did  he  not,  or 
during  your  performance  there  rather,  taking  down  that  testimony  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  having  seen  him  go  out  of  the  court  room. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  how  many  witnesses  were  sworn? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.     Was  it  more  than  one? 

A.  I  doni  think  I  have  any  recollection  upon  that  point,  but  a  very 
small  number. 

Q.  A  very  small  number  sworn.  The  Judge  took  no  part,  I  believe 
you  SBtd,  in  taking  the  testimony.  He  took  no  part  in  taking  the  testi- 
mony? 

A.     In  taking  down  the  testimony  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir? 

A.  No,  sir.  Why,  he  may  have  jotted  it  down  himself ;  I  couldnH 
Bay  as  to  that.  My  back  was  turned  towards  him  most  of  the  day,  and 
whether  he  took  a  memorandum  or  not  I  cannot  say.  I  know  that  the 
minules  that  I  took  were  taken  down  all  by  myself.  ^ 

Q.    What  is  that? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  took  any  minutes  himself  or  not.  The 
memorandum  that  I  took  was  complete  in  my  own  handwriting, 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  is  not  a  fact  that,  prior  to  and 
during  the  investigation  into  Judge  Cox's  conduct  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, in  1878,  you  did  not  call  or  get  A.  Fancher,  William  Burt  and 
Mr.  Blaisdell  into  your  room  at  the  Merchants,  and  then  an4  there  en- 
deavor and  peiBuade  them  to  testify  against  Judge  Cox? 
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A.  No,  NT.  I  can  tell  70a  just  what  happened  there  if  yon  waii  to 
know. 

'  Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  had  any  soeh  oonwraitioa 
with^hem,  either  iu  your  room  or  in  any  of  their  rooms,  at  tiie  Merdants 
Hotel,  in  this  city  ? 

A.    Won't  you  please  repeat  that  question  again? 
«    Mr.  Akctader.    We  will  haye  the  reporter  read  it  from  his  minslea 
Mr.  Reporter,  read  the  first  and  second  questions. 

The  reporter  read  the  last  (]^uestion  but  one  to  the  witneBS. 
,    The  Witness.    They  were  in  my  room  at  the  Merchants  Hdd,  bat  I 
did  not  try  to  persuade  them  to  testify  against  Judge  Cox. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  consequence  of  that  oonversation  you  had 
an  altercation  with  William  Burt,  tne  sheriff  of  Martin  county,  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  called  yon  a  liar? 

A.    No,  sir;  he  never  called  me  a  liar. 

President  Oilman  here  took  the  chair. 

C  X.  PATTfiBSOK 

was  recalled. 

.  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  testimonv  of  this  witness  is  <iKrecte4  to  ar- 
ticle fifteen,  general  term  of  court  in  iLyon  county,  town  of  Matshall. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  testified  the  other  day  in  this  case,  I  belies,  tiiat  ysu  men 
the  clerk  of  court  in  Lyon  county  ? 

A.     I  didn't  testify. 
.   Q.    You  simply  were  sworn  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  the  district  clerk  of  Lyon  oounty  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  clerk  ? 

A.    Since  January  1879. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Judge  Ck>z? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A.    Personally  since  about  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  general  term  of  court  held  in  Lyon  eomty 
in  ^e  month  of  June  last  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  when  he  arrivai  ia 
Marshall,  if  you  saw  him,  as  to  sobriety.  Did  you  see  him  Whahe 
arrived  ? 

A.    I  don%  remember  to  have  seen  him  \intil  in  the  court  room;  I 
mw  have  seen  him  before,  but  I  am  not  certain. 
.  Q.    State  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  when  be  opeorf 
court  on  that  day  the  first  day  of  the  term? 

A.    In  mv  judgement  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Was  he  intoxicated  when  be  diargeed  the  grand  JmyT 

A.    I  think  he  was. 
.  Q,    And  on  ihrot^  the  day  ? 

£^»     JL  eSf  sir. 

Q.    What  was  his  oondition  on  the  second  4ay  T 

A«    Veijr  aucb  the  »uns. 
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d.     On  the  third  day  ? 

A.  Well  perhaps  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  I  could  notice  a  change 
fer  the  better. 

Q.     On  the  ninth  day  ? 

A.  I  should  say  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to  some  extent,  but 
not,  perhaiM  noticeable  to  people  generally. 

Q.  During  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  court;  what  was  his  condi- 
tion? 

A.     I  hardly  think  that  he  could  be  called  intoxicated. — 

Mr.  Abctander.    What  is  that? 

Q.  I  hardly  think  he  could  be  called  intoxicated,  I  could  hardly 
consider  him  intoxicated  during  the  balance  of  the  term. 

Mr.  manager  Dunn.  Well  during  the  first,  second  and  a  part  of  the 
third  day  you  would  consider  him  intoxicated  and  after  that  he  was 
better? 

A.     To  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

Q.  Was  there  any  action  taken  by  the  grand  jury  upon  this  point  of 
of  hiB  intoxication? 

A.     I  have  no  knowledge  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Were  there  any  papers  presented  by  the  grand  jury  that  did  not 
reach  you  as  clerk  of  the  court,  that  term  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  It 
has  already  been  ruled  upon  by  the  Senate.  I  understand,  Mr.  Presir 
dent,  that  the  matter  came  up  last  Friday,  when  the  question  was  put 
to  the  witness  Sullivan,  whether  the  grand  jury  passed  any  resolution 
affectiflg  the  Judge.  It  was  objected  to.  and  the  chair  sustained  the  ob- 
jection, and  held  that  it  was  not  proper  evidence;  I  object  to  it  now  as 
incompetent,  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  question  is  not  now  what  their  action  was, 
but  whether  there  were  any  papers  presented  by  the  grand  jury  to  the 
court,  which  did  not  reach  him  as  clerk  of  the  court.  The  law  provides 
that  all  papeis  shall  go  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  it  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  it. 

The  Pbesipent.  I  prefer  to  submit  that  question  to  the  Senate.  The 
reporter  will  please  read  the  question.  There  may  have  been  a  ruling 
made  by  the  Senate  which  the  chair  will  abide  by. 

The  re|k)rter  read  the  last  question. 

The  President.  The  question  to  the  witness  is  whether  there  were 
any  papers  presented  by  tne  grand  jury  that  term  which  did  not  reach 
the  witness  as  clerk.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  objects,  and  the 
chair  submits  the  question  to  the  Senate,  it  naving  been  alleged  that 
there  was  some  ruling  made  bv  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  managers  what  they  propose 
to  follow  this  by.  This  question  itself  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  I 
Bhould  like  to  know  what  they  propose  to  follow  it  by,  if  this  question 
is  answered. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  propose,  if  allowed,  to  follow  this  up  by 
showing  that  there  was  certain  action  taken  by  the  grand  jury  censur- 
ing the  Judge  for  his  intoxication,  and  that  that  paper  never  reached 
the  derk  of  the  court,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  record;  that  it  was  pock- 
eted by  the  Judge,  and  never  put  on  file,  and  therefore  the  files  are  bar- 
98 
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ren  on  that  point.  Then,  if  we  are  allowed,  we  propose  to  8ho#,  Ij^  a 
dupKoate  or  copy  of  it,  j^ie  t  what  that  paper  was,  We  propose,  to 
show  it  for  this  purpose,  not  to  show  that  the  Judge  was  iatoxktteii^ 
but  that  whatever  his  condition  was,  it  was  open,  notorious  and' pe^lic. 

Mr.  Arctander.  -Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  state  upon  tiiis  oijec- 
tion,  that  the  ultimate  object  which  the  honorable  manageress  he  now 
etateisi  seeks  to  reach  by  propounding  this  question  to  the  witness,  is  pne 
which  the  Senate  has  already  ruled  to  be  not  proper,  because  the  «ilr 
ness,  Sullivan,  was  upon  the  stand,  <and  was  asked  if  the  graod  jury. at 
that  term  took  certain  action  in  regard  to  Judge  Cox.  And  it  was  then 
stated  by  the  managers  that  they  intended  to  follow  it  up  aod  show?hy 
the  witness,  (who,  as  clerk  of  the  grand  jury,  hadkept  a  copy  of  it)  ii:kat 
the  nature  and  contents  of  that  resolution  was.  . ,  j 

The  Chairman  or  President  pro  tem^  (I  think  it  was  Senator  Hinda^.at 
that  time)  held,  after  full  argument,  that  it  was  inonnpetent,  far  the 
reason  that  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  would  not  prove  the  intoxiou 
tion  of  the  Judge.  Now,  I  claim  that  tliis  would  be  merely  heara&y. 
It  would  not  be  a  fact  that  would  go  to  show  anything;  it  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  competent,  and  it  was  so  held  by  the  Senate  at  thai  tiiije.. 
As  to  the  claim  that  it  showed  his  alleged  intoxication  to  be  openi^id 
notorious.  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  you  oould  show  it  in*  that  way 
you  could  show  it  by  common  report.  But  it  must  be  shown  by  irifc 
nesses  that  can  come  before  you  and  testify  that  the  eondition  of  .;tbe 
Judge  was  open  and  notorious.  You  must,  have  witnesses  undief  oaA, 
and  not  the  assertion  of  persons  who,  to  your  knowledge,  know  no  mpn 
about  it  than  persons  who  were  not  there..  I  take  it  that  we  are  to  ht 
convicted,  if  we  are  to  be  convicted  at  all,  upon  nothing  hot  woEatcstH 
mony,  and  that  you  cannot  bring  in  repute,  either  in  the  form  of  Uie 
actions  of  a  grand  jury,  or  in  the  form  of  talk  upon  the  streets, i<^r  they 
would  equally  be  the  same  thing.  .  .      ' 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  Arctander,  I  will  state  that  it  iias  beea  sqgi- 
gested  by  one  of  m  v  colleagues,  that  the  witness,  Mr.  Sialli\mn^faBS  gone 
home.  I  did  not  know  that,  and  I  withdraw  my  question,  for  I  <k  not 
suppose  we  can  reach  him  in  time.  I  will  withdraw  tbe  qu^on-^for 
the  present,  unless  I  can  reach  Mr.  Snllivan.  ^      ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     You  may  take  the  witness  upon  this  aitide, . 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  Peterson,  you  say  that  when  the  Judge  open^Ht 
court  at  the  general  term,  I  do  not  know  that  you  hKve  testified  vkat 
time  it  was?  * 

A.     I  did  not,  no,  sir,  .      ^ 

Q.    What  time  was  this  that  you  are  testifing  to? 

A.  Well,  it  was  not  far  from  noon;  I  am  unable  to  tell  tlte  tmie  wO^ 
out  reference  to  the  record. 

Q.     No,  I  mean  the  day  of  the  month  or  the  year? 

A.     I  think  the  21st  day  of  June,  1881,     .  .  -  i 

Q.    It  was  about  noon  when  the  Judge  opened  cdurt  there  wm  itT 

A.     That  is  my  recollection,  something  after  noon. 

Q.     Right  immediately  after  the  coming  in  of  the  train  ?  *  * 

A.     I  think  so.  -    •     .  i 

'   Q.    What  was  there  in   his  appearance  or  actions,  at  thai  tiBie>  tM 
made  you  believe  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated? 

A.     My  best  explanation  would  be  that  it  wasiut  Jad^  ikm.m\im 

Q.     That  it  was  not  what? :    -       .         .^^         ^  ,.  .      -.--3 

A.    That  it  was  not  Judge  Cox  sober. 


Q*     Now,  how  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? 
A.     Well,  in  %h&fiiHt  |dace  in  bis  swaggering  way. 
Q.     Swaggering  way  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

A-     Walking  and  on  the  bench. 

Q.     Now,  you  mean  to  say  that  when  he  came  there  that  he  was 
staggering  ? 

!:A.^  r  did  not  say  staggering,  I  said  stcaggering,  and  I  consider  there  is 
a  differance.     When  sitting  on  the  bench  he  was  reeling  in  other  words* 

Q.     What? 

A.     Reeling  aromid,  not  sitting  erect,  as  he  usually  does  upon  the 


Q.     Reeling  around,  not  setting  right  ?    A.     Erect. 

Q.     Did  that  exhibit  itself  in  his  walk  at  that  ttme  ? 

A.     I  can't  say  that  I  saw  him  walk  at  that  time;  I  don't  recollect  of 
seeing  him  walk.    The  first  I  saw  of  him  was   on  the   bench   when  he 
csnre  ihto  court.     I  presume  I  saw  him  coming  into  the  court  room, 
but  I  cannot  recall  tne  circumstances  to  a  certainty. 
:  Q.    Anything  else  but  that  swaggering? 

A.     Perhaps  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  noticed  nothing  particular  in  his  appearance  outside  of  th^t? 
:  A.     Nothing  definite,  no  sir;  nothing  that  I  could  explain. 

Q.     Anything  in  his  actions  ? 

A.     Not  at  the  time  court  was  opened;  no  sir. 
.  Q:     Not  at  the  time  oourt  was  opened  ? 

A     No,  sir. 
w  Q.     Wa«  there  afterwards  in  the  forenoon?    A.    Yes,  sir* 

Q.     What  was  it  ? 
:  A.  '  An^apparent  confusion  of  ideas. 

•  Q.     An  apparent  confusion  of  ideas  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.     How  did  that  exhibit  itself? 

■-  A.    The  first  that  I  recollect  was  in  the  issuing  of  second  citizen 
papers. 
Q.     Well,  what  was  it  there  ? 

•  A:    In  the  first  case,  I  think  he  called  mv  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  applicant  for  second  papers  hadn't  signed  the  record. 

'  Q.    Signed  what?    A.    The  record. 

Q.     Well,  he  hadn't,  had  he?     A.     He  had. 

Q-     Had  he  signed  it  in  the  right  place  ?    A.     He  had. 

Q.     The  Judge  hadn't  seen  it  ? 

A.  The  Judge  was  looking  in  the  wrong  place,,  that  is  what  I  consid- 
trecT  confusion.  • 

Q,     He  was  looking  in  the  wrong  place  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  was  he  looking  ? 

A.  He  was  looking  under  the  oath  of  witnesses,  where  the  applicant's 
name  appeared  in  the  blank,  where  it  is  written  by  myself,  and  he  was 
looking  there.  I  had  omitted  to  put  his  nam  e  there,  hut  he  had  signed 
tile  blank. 

Q.    So  that  you  hadn't  filled  out  the  name  on  the  blank  ? 

A.    I  had  not. 
■'Q.    WasnHil  that,  that  the  Judge  called  your  attention  to? 

A.     It  was  not,  no,  sir. 
-  Q.  •   It  was  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  some  confusion  in  your  way 
of  S&iag  up  the  papers,  ftt  that  time;  you  worked  at  them  in  a  hurry, 
wai(d^1b0taf9c  ll::^.     ^      ^  , 
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A.    No,  the  papers  were  all  made  out. 

Q.    But  it  appears  there  was  something  left  out  there? 

A.    That  was  omitted. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  got  three  or  four — how  many  are  there  to  sign  in 
that  record  ? 

A.  -  But  one  applicant,  and  two  witnesses. 

Q.    On  each  leaf,  you  mean?     A.    On  each  page. 

Q.  Is  the  oath  of  the  person  making  application,  and  the  oath  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  same  page  ? 

A.     It  is,  I  think;    that  of  the  witnesses  coming  first 

Q.    The  oath  of  the  witnesses  coming  first  ?    A.    Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  looked  at  the  place  where  the  witnesses  should  haine  signed 
their  names? 

A.    Just  below  that. 

Q.    They  hadn't  signed,  I  understand  ?    A.    They  had. 

Q.     They  had  signed  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  he  looked  at  the  place  where  the  applicant  sho^d  haTe 
signed  his  name  ? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  say  that;  excuse  me.  I  say  that  he  looked  at  the 
place  where  I  should  have  filled  in  the  applicant's  name,  and  did  not 
do  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  he  called  your  attention  to  the  fiict  that  yoa 
did  not  do  it  ? 

A.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  applicant  had  not 
signed  his  name,  ite  said:  "  This  man  has  not  signed  has  name ;"  timt 
is  his  language,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  say  that  this  applicant's  name  had  not  been  written 
in? 

A.  I  have  sworn  to  that  positively,  and  do  not  retract.  I  «ay  tiiat 
he  said  that  the  applicant  had  not  signed  his  name  ;  that  is  my  reool- 
lection. 

Q.  But  you  are  positive  he  did  not  say  the  applicant's  name  web 
wrong  ;  you  are  positive  of  that  ? 

A.     I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  applicant's  name  was  not  written  any- 
where ? 

A.  The  applicant's  name  was  where  he  had  written  it  himself,  and 
not  in  this  place. 

Q.     But  not  introduced  in  the  blank  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Anything  else  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  it? 

A.  A  short  time  afterwards  Judge  Cox  turned  to  me  and  said:  "  Now, 
boy,  I  have  got  you,"  after  he  administered  the  oath  to  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  applicants,  and  in  this  instance  he  made  the  remark  to  this 
effect,  although  I  don't  pretend  to  quote  his  Tanguage.  The  effect  of  the 
remark  was  that  but  one  applicant  was  allowed  on  a  page,  or  something 
to  that  effect ;  and  then  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  haa 
signed,  and  was  pointing  instead  ot  the  place  for  the  signature  of  the 
applicant  to  this  for  the  witnesses. 

Q.     He  thought  you  had  made  a  mistake  there? 

A.  He  thought  tliere  had  been  a  niiistake  made  there  ;  thatt  two  q>- 
plicants  had  signed,  instead  of  one,  on  a  page. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  records  of  the 
other  counties  in  his  district,  the  name  of  the  applicant,  and  the  affidavit 
of  the  applicant  come  first,  and  the  name  of  the  witnesses  afterwacd? 
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A»    I  do  not. 

Q.    He  administered  the  oaths  to  these  men,  you  say  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q-    You  didn't  administer  it  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    He  administered  that  all  right,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  I  noticed  nothing  different  from  the  way  he  had  administered  it 
before, — nothing  very  particular ;  only  that  it  was  more  hurried^  as 
there  was  a  necessity,  of  course,  there  being  a  good  deal — 

Q.    There  was  a  necessity  for  hurrying?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Judge  never  administered  oaths  to  wit- 
QfiBses  or  to  applicants  in  your  county,  but  that  he  simply  addressed  a 
question  to  them,  as  to  whether  they  had  known  the  applicant  for  five 
years,  satisfied  himself,  and  that  you  then  administered  the  oath  after- 
ward? 

A.  I  always  understood  that  it  was  the  oath;  he  would  say  you  have 
known  this  party — 

Q.  I  don't  care — well,  he  would  ask  them* in  that  way — ^you  have 
known  this  party — ^wouldn't  he  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  for  five  years  last  past?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  one  year  last  past  in.  the  State  of  Minnesota?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  did  he  ever  say  another  word  in  that  regard  ? 

A.    That  was  the  substance  in  that  regard. 

Q.  Now,  then,  he  never  swore  anybody — asked  them  to  hold  up 
their  hands  and  swore  them  at  all,  did  he  ? 

A.  I  wish,  injustice  to  myself,  to  ask  for  a  chance  to  explain  in  refer- 
ence to  that. 

Q.     Well,  I  think  you  can  answer  the  question? 

A.     Well;  I  want  to  explain. 

Q.     Well,  all  right,  explain. 

A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  this  business  until  I  was  elected  to  office. 
When  it  came  to  administer — ^to  giving  second  papers  in  this  case,  the 
first  case  I  ever  had — all  these  questions  had  been  asked ;  I  was  busy  at 
the  time,  and  I  turned  to  Judge  Cox  and  asked  if  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  He  said  that  it  was,  that  that  was  sufficient.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  sufficient,  t.hat  he  had  administered  the  oath,  and,  as 
the  same  form  was  practiced  afterward,  that  was  followed  right  there,  I 
supposed  that  he  administered  air  the  oaths. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  to  say  you  aever  swore  those  witnesses  ? 

A.    I  mean  to  say  it. 

Q.  That  you  never  swore  those  witnesses  at  any  of  those  times 
dnring  this  term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  do,  at  any  of  the  terms  that  Judge  Cox  presided. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  else.  We  have  got  this  naturalization 
business.     I  suppose  you  did  something  else  there  that  afternoon  ?   . 

A.  I  think  there  was  something  else  that  didn't  seem  to  me  just 
right. 

Q.  Before  we  get  away  from  this,  isn't  there  attached  to  every  one  of 
these  naturalization  records  a  jurat  before  the  clerk  ? 

A.     There  is. 

Q.     You  signed  all  those,  didn't  you  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    And  never  swore  the  witnesses  ?    A.    I  did. 

By  .Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  .' 

Q.    You  say  you  never  did  except  at  certain  times  ? 
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A.    While  Judge  Cox  has  presided,  I  have  reference  to*'  T  Bave  at 

other  times.      '  - 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    You  certified  to  that — ^that  yoa  had  sworn  them  ?    A.    I  did* 

Q:    Now,  what  else  was  there  that  afternoon  ? 
'A.    There  was  some  remark  that  Judge  Cox  made  dssnxtg  the  after* 
noon,  or  during  some  time  of  this  proceeding. 

Q.    Weil,  what  was  it? 
^  A.    I  remember  he  made  a  remark  of  one  name  particularly,^  that  was 
quite  a  difficult  name  to  pronounce,  saying — my  recollection  ofitis^ 
calling  me  by  my  given  name,  he  said :  '^  The  devil  can't  read  this  tame; 
see  if  you  can." 

Q.    That  was  in  this  naturalization  business,  was  it?    A.    It  wm. 

Q.    He  said  that  low  to  you,  did  he?    A.  .  Not  very  low;  no,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  it  was  not  so  that  it  could  be  heard — not  in  such  a  voice  aa 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  court  room  ? 

A.     In  my  opinion  it  was  heard  by  sovne  of  the  witiiesaes. 

Q.    The  witnesses  were  near  by,  were  they  ? 

A.    Well,  they  were  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  luu 

Q.    That  was  np  at  your  desk,  was  it?  • 

A.     It  was  in  the  Judge's  desk. 

Q.     He  was  sitting  up  on  the  stage,  was  he?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    You  were  up  there  with  him?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  the  witnesses  stood  in  front  of  him  ? 
- .  A.    Yes,  in  front  of  him,  as  they  would  naturally  staiid. 

Q.     And  you  stood  by  his  side?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  turned  around  to  you  and  said,  "  ChaileyT  the  devil  Uim- 
self  couldn't  read  this  name  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  this  man's  name?    A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.     It  was  a  jaw-breaking  name,  wasn't  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  say. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  would  often  make  jocose  remarks  ta  you,  wouldn't  be? 

A.     It  is  the  only  time  I  recollect,  in  courts  making  su<^  remivks  ai 
that. 

Q.    Well,  it  was  a  side  remark  to  you.    It  was  a  big  hall  where  the 
court  was  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  think  that  possibly  some  of  the  witnesses  might  have  heard 
the  remark,  but  it  could  not  have  been  heard  beyond  that? 

A.     I  am  quite  certain  that  there  was  quite  a  good  many  heard  it,  or 
some,  at  least. 

Q.    But  it  was  a  remark  addressed  to  you  personally  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    Was  it  not  a  facty  Mr.  Patterson,  that  Judge  Cox  has  often  made  jok- 
ing or  jocose  remarks  to  you,  and  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  it? 
'  ■  A;    I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  him  use  profane  language  or  bed 
language  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  except  that  day. 

Q.     Now,  that  is  all  that  you  remember  out  of   the  way  in  lis  lan- 
guage, actions,  conduct^  or  behavior,  during  that  afternoon. 

A.    Well ,  no,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  he  said  something  eke,  that  I  con- 
sidered somewhat  out  of  place. 

Q.    Weil,  what  was  that, — in  the  same  private  affiuir,*^b<Kit  this 
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naturalization  busixiess,  or  anytking  that   anybody  else  toald  have 
heard?  . 

A.    Well,  it  was  during  the  affair,  after;   it  was  not  said'  tojaoe 
directly. 
■Q.     Well,  what  was  it? 

A.    I  cannot  recall  the  whole  of  the  remark.    I   juet  remember  of 
biS^ying  somethi0g;  I  supposed  in  aJluding  to  the  foreoigners:    - 

Q.  Cannot  we  get  away  from  this  naturalization  ?  That  didn't  take 
up  all  the  afternoon,  did  it? 

A.     Well,  you  asked  me  with  reference  to  some  particular  time. 
.  .,Q..  Well  I  asked  you  with  reference  to  the  whole  afternoon. 

A:  You  said  with  reference  to  the  whole  affair;  that  is  the  way  i 
understand  the  question. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  find  out  anything  in  his  actions  that  afternoon,  from 
the  time  when  he  commenced  court  until  he  quit  that  evening  — —  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  the  witness  is  trying  to  tell  it. 

A.  Tundergtood  you  to  say  during  this  particular  affair?  Of  course 
if  you  didn't  ask  the  question,  I  don't  want  to  answer  it. 

Q.,    Well  if  you  don't  recollect  it 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  he  says  that  he  does  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Abctander.     He  aaid  he  didn't. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  he  said  he  recollected  it,  and  wanted  to  tell 
it,  and  you  wouldn't  have  it. 

Q. .   Well,  tell  it. 

A,    I  don't  want  to  tell  anything  except  what  is  called  for. 

Q. '  Well,  was  there  anything  in  his  behavior,  or  his  actions  in  any* 
way, .  shape  or  manner,  that  afternoon,  that  indicated  that  he  was 
intoxicated,. besides  what  you  have  been  telling? 

A.  I  don't  *  remember  anything  outside  of  these  remarks,  and  one 
other  that  was  made  during  the  issuing  of  these  naturalzation  papers.    * 

Q.     Now,  let  us  have  jiist  what  the  other  was,  that  you  have  been 
speaking  about  as  something  so  horrid,  as  you  remember? 
..  A-    He  eaid,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  as  I  supposed  with  refer^ce  to — 

Q.  Give  UQ  his  language  as  near  as  you  can  ;  dont  ledte  your  mulfip^ 
standing  of  it. 

A.    Well,  I  was  getting  at  that,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  all  right. 
?  A.    His  Language  was, — as  far  as  I  can  remember,  he  said  Bomettihig 
about  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Q.     That  is  all  be  said? 

.A.  .No,  it  is  not  all  he  said  ;  that  is  all  I  remember.  I  remember 
there  was  something  else,  but  that  is  all  I  remember ;  I  Temeniber 
c^sbobix^  that  remark. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  remember  of  what  remains  he  made,  was  jxast 
tim  expression  "  drove  of  cattle  ?  " 

A.    Yes,  sir.  '  , 

Q,    That  was  this  afternoon,  was  it  ?    A.    Yes. 

<}«    louring  the. naturalization  business?    A    Yes,  dr. 

Q.    Was  it  that  these  folks  acted  like  a  dxove  of  cattle,  wub  that  What 

he  said?      

"A.     It  may  have  been.  i 

-..Q.-  That  they  didn't  know  either,!©,  or  out  ? 

A.    What  is  that  last  question?  :  ' 
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A.    That  may  have  been  the  substance  of  his  remark. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  crowding  up,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  one 
after  another,  were  they  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  they  were  not.  They  were  standing  th^e  all  in  a  body, 
and  came  up  as  their  names  were  called. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  got  that  fearful  thing.  Waa  there  anything  else 
that  afternoon  from  the  time  he  opened  court  till  he  closed  court  tiiat 
evening? 

A.     Nothing  that  I  can  fix  particularly. 

Q.     He  held  a  session  that  night  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  positively.  My  recollection  is  that  he  did  not  tbat 
evening. 

Q.    Tried  a  case  that  afternoon  ? 

A.    I  think  the  case  was  tried  that  afternoon. 

Q.    That  was  the  case  of  Bradford  against  Bedbury,  was  it? 

A.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  afternoon,  about  thirty-eight  citizens  were 
naturalized  by  him  ? 

A.  I  presume  there  were.  I  couldn't  tell  the  number,  but  I  presume 
there  wferethat  many. 

Q.  That  would  naturally  bring  about  a  double  number  of  witnesses, 
besides  that? 

A.    Pretty  near,  although  some  acted  as  witnesses  for  more  than  one. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  when  I  refresh  your  recollection,  that  at  the 
time  when  this  naturalization  was  going  on,  that  they  crowded  up  on 
that  side  in  great  numbers  ? 

A.  They  may  have  crowded  up  to  that  side,  I  presume  they  did;  but 
they  couldn't  get  up  onto  it,  for  it  has  an  elevation  of  three  feet. 

y.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  every  one  clamored  to  get  his  particular  case 
acted  on  first  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  there  was  any  particular  clamor.  They 
stood  there,  and  came  up  as  their  names  were  called. 

Q.  And  your  books  were  interleaved  with  the  first  papers,  in  each 
and  all  of  these  cases  ? 

A.    They  were. 

Q.    The  grand  jury  were  charged  that  same  afternoon,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.    You  remember  nothing  particular  in  the  charge  of  the  grand  jury? 

A.    Nothing  very  particular;  I  was  busy  at  the  time. 

Q.    You  were  busy  at  the  time  working  ?    A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  eight  cases  were  disposed  of,  beside  that  jury 
case  that  was  tried  that  evening? 

A.  I  can't  tell  anything  about  it.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  were  disposed  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  a  great  number  of  cases  were  disposed 
of,  continued,  certified  to  other  counties? 

A.  I  don't  remember  about  that.  I  remember  that  there  were  a  great 
many  cases  certified  to  during  the  term,  disjposed  of  one  way  or  another. 

.  Q.    I  was  talking  particularly  about  the  hrst  day  ? 

A.  I  have  answered  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  not  kept 
that  in  my  mind  at  all;  it  is  a  matter  of  record, 

Q.  Now,  during  the  trial  of  that  Bradbury  vs.  Bradbury  case,— who 
were  attorneys  in  that  case? 

A.    I  think  Forbes  and  Seward  for  the  plaintifiT;  Matthews  and  i> 
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drewB,  or  M.  E.  Matthews,  for  the  defendant.    I  don't  know  whether 
Andrews  appeared  or  not;  I  think  he  does  appear  as  of  record. 

Q.     That  case  was  about  the  piano,  replevin  for  a  piano  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ? 

Q.  Now,  in  this  case  of  Bradford  against  Bedbury  the  Judge  non- 
suited the  plaintiff,  did  he  not  ? 

A.     I  think  he  aid,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  non-suited  the  plaintiff  or  immediately  before,  do 
remember  the  Judge  asking  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  whether  or  not 
he  had  any  more  testimony,  and  his  stating  that  he  had  not? 

A.  I  remember  of  that  question  being  put;  whether  it  was  in  that 
case  or  not,  I  couldn't  say.    I  think  very  likely  it  was  in  that  case. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  that  case  came  up  again  the  12th  of  August, 
when  you  were  present,  for  settlement  of  the  case? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  that  came  up  at  that  time,  for  settlement 
of  the  case  that  that  portion  was  not  put  into  the  case,  and  that  the 
Judge,  at  that  time,  called  the  attention  of  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
to  we  fact  that  it  was  not  inserted,  and  that  the  Judge  stated  the  exact 
language? 

A.    it  is. 

Q.  And  referred  to  you  to  confirm  him  in  the  matter  that  he  had  so 
said? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  say,  nevertheless,  that  you  believe  that  at  this  first  after- 
noon, in  your  judgment.  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    I  ao. 

Q.    Have  you  always  had  that  opinion  ? 

A.    To  a  certain  extent  I  have;  yes,  sir.      . 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  stated  to  Mr.  M.  E.  Matthews,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1881,  soon  after  this  occurrence  had  taken  place,  in  your 
officesy^  in  Mr.  Wilcox's  store,  as  follows:  "I  thought  Judge  Cox  was 
drunk  that  last  term,  but  now  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  he  was  not,  for  no 
man  could  try  that  case  in  a  drunken  condition  and  remember  like  he, 
what  he  remembered  as  he  has  to-day ;"  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.  I  don't  remember  to  have  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews; that  is,  I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

Q^    Will  you  say  you  did  not?    A.     I  will  not. 

Q^     Did  you  not  at  that  time,  on  that  same  day,  tell  Judge  Cox  so  ? 

A.  I  did.  not.  I  can  tell  just  what  I  did  say  to  Judge  Cox,  if  you 
would  like  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  whether  you  did  not  tell  Judge  Cox,  the 
day  afterwards,  that  you  went  home  that  evening  and  spoke  to  your 
wife  about  it,  and  said  that  you  might  have  been  mistaken  about  think- 
ing that  he  was  intoxicatea  at  that  time,  and  that  you  were  now  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not? 

•    A.     I  presume  I  might  have  said  something  of  that  kind  to  Judge 
Cox.    I  did  not,  however,  say  that  I  considered  that  he  wassober. 

Q. .  Now,  what  you  have  stated  here  is  all  that  you  can  state  of  the 
appearance,  conduct,  manner  or  language  of  Judge  Cox,  indicating  in 
any  way.  intoxication  that  first  day  ? 

A.    That  is  all  that  I  can  recall,  yes,  sir. 

Q,    As  a  matter  of  &ct,  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  you  have 
9d 
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talked  this  matter  over  and  thought  it  over  constantly  and  considered  h^ 
have  you  not,  in  regard  to  the  public  intoxication  or  Bobriety  of  Judge 
Cox,  at  that  term  ? 

A.  I  have  given  it  some  thought,  yes,  sir,  and  talked  with  some 
people  about  it  up  at  Marshall. 

Q.  And  have  exchanged  ideas  with  other  parties  in  regard  to  ikand 
with  witnesses  down  here? 

A.     Perhaps  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  second  day  of  the  term  of  court  do  you  remember  any- 
thing thete  in  Judge  Cox's  appearance  that  indicated  that  he  wa£  intox- 
icated ? 

A.  I  remember  no  particular  time,  no  particular  thing  that  occurred 
during  that  term  only  his  general  appearance,  which  I  cannot  descdbe. 

Q.     Was  that  appearance  one  of  fatigue  and  weariness? 

A.     It  might  be  the  same,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  he  might  have  appeared  as  though  he  were  fisitigued  and 
weary  ? 

A.    That  is  the  appearance  might,  to  a  certain  extent^  yes,  sit. 

Q.  Now,  then  the  second  day  was  there  any  differeooe  in  ^his  xaii- 
dition  as  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon. 

A.     Not  that  I  can  tell  particularly. 

Q.     Nor  was  there  any  difference  from  the  first  day  ? 

A.     Nothing  noticable,  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  about  his  eyes  or  hair  that  second  day  or.the 
first  day  which  was  peculiar  ? 

A.  Judge  Cox's  eyes  present  a  puffed  up  appearance  when  beis 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  they  present  when  he  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  I  asked  jf  you  remembered  anything  of  that  appear- 
ance that  day, — the  first  or  the  second  day  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  I  could  tell  particularly  that  day,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  particular. about  his  fcce  except 
an  expression  upon  it  that  might  be  caused  by  &tigae  or  wearine8B.and 
might  have  been  caused  by  drinking. 

A.     It  was  certainly  caused  by  drinking  in  my  opinion. 

Q  Did  you  not  state,  a  moment  ago,  that  it  mignt  have  been  cansed 
by  fatigue  and  weariness  ? 

A.  I  did  not;  I  said  he  might  have  had  the  same  appearance.if  he 
had  been  fatigued  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  item  in  which  it  would  have  been  different 
if  he  had  been  drinking  or  if  he  had  been  fatigued  or  weary  ? 

A.  I  can't  remember;  but  when  he  would  come  in  from  nitcesies  I 
would  notice  that  his  face  would  be  flushed  and  puffed  up. 

Q.     His  face  was  puffed  up  after  coming  in  at  recesses  ? 

A.  His  face  was  puffed  up,  and  when  he  would  come  in,  after  reoe*, 
it  was  flushed  and  he  would  be  nervous  and  excited. 

Q.  You  remember  that  particularly  as  of  the  first  and  second  da^of 
the  term,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  remember  it  of  the  days  he  was  there  when  J  'cooeidered  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    Well,  was  it  during  the  whole  of  the  term? 

A.     Perhaps  not  the  whole  of  the  .term. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  that  it  was  very  warm  .up .these  at.&atiiiDe 
when  he  was  holding  court  ?    A.    It  was  very  warm,  yes;  sir. 

A.    It  was  uncomfortably  warm. 
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Q.  And  tU^it^ni  was  uncomfortable,  the  windows  gave  a  greftt  glare, 
did  they  not?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  windows  through  which  the  sun 
was  shining  right  into  the  room  ? 

A.  No,  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the  windows,  but  it  was  light;  the 
windpws  were  right  in  front  of  us,  I  should  think  there  were  six  large 
windows;  the  sun  wotild  shine  in  there  only  a  short  time  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Q.  When  you  sat  upon  the  stage  wasn't  the  glare  from  the  opposite 
side  almost  blinding,  so  that  you  had  to  move  and  disarrange  the  whole 
thing  there  ?    A.     It  was,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  moved  on  the  second  or  third  day,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day;  it  may  have 
been  the  third  day;  I  know  there  was  a  change  made. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  Judge's  conduct  on  the  sec- 
ond day  that  you  can  remember  ? 

A.    NotKing  that  I  can  fix  particularly,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Judge  Cox,  both  the  first  and  second  day,  went 
on  with  the  business  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  a  very  expeditious. 
way  ?    A.     It  is  not  a  fact,  no,  sir. 

-  Q-    Then  the  fact  is  otherwise,  is  it  ? 
A.    The  fact  is  otherwise. 

Q.    The  fact  is  he  did  not  expedite  business  in  the  usual  manner? 

A.    He  did  not. 

Q.     Now,  can  you  tell  me  in  what  he  did  not? 

-  A.    The  recesses  were  most  too  frequent;  that  was  the  main  trouble, 
I  think 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  afact,  that  there  are  always  recesses  in  Judge  Cox's 
court,  always  a  recess  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    That  is  a  fact,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  there  any  more  recesses  this  time  than  usual  ? 

A.    There  were. 

Q,    When  were  they,  and  who  caused  them  ? 

A,     Well,  they  were  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  term. 

Q.    Now,  the  first  and  second  day  how  many  recesses  were  taken  ? 

A.    I  am  unable  to  state  definitely. 

Q,    Well,  about  how  many  ? 

A.    I  should  think,  perhaps,  from  six  to  twelve  recesses. 
»  Q.    Those  recesses  appear  in  your  minutes  do  they  not  ? 

A.    They  do  not. 

Q.    They  do  not? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  put  down  some  recesses  and  did  not  put  down  others  ? 

A,     I  did. 

Q.     What  was  the  reason  of  that  ? 

A.     It  was  to  screen  Judge  Cox. 

Q.    To  what? 

A.    To  screen  Judge  Cox. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Patterson,  that  almost  everbody  that  was  in 
there  during  that  term  of  court  and  especially  during  the  three  days, — 
the  beat  being  so  excessive,  that  the  jurors  and  attorney's  and  everbody 
eh^i  got  sleepy. — that  those  recesses  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a  little  fresh  air? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  recesses  were  taken  for.  I  have-  said,  it 
WW  very  hot  and  uncomfortable  there. 
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Q.    Now  on  this  first  day  when  was  the  first  recess  taken? 

A.    I  am  unable  to  state,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  the  second  recess  taken. 

A.     I  am  unable  to  state  that. 

Q.    When  was  the  third  ? 

A.    I  c^in't  tdl  you. 

Q.    You  can't  tell  us  when  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
11th  and  12th,  or  any  other  was  taken  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  you  the  time  of  any  of  the  recesses  except  those  thai 
appear  of  record. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  first  recess  was  after  the  Judge  opened 
court? 

A.    You  refresh  my  recollection,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    Before  charging  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  for? 

A.    He  said  to  get  his  dinner. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  come  right  up  there  from  the  train  and 
opened  court,  and  then  he  adjourned  for  half  an  hour  to  get  his  dinner? 

A.     I  presume  that  he  did. 

Q.    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  noon  recess  was  not  before  3:35 o'clock 
p.  M.,  that  day  ? 

A.     It  may  appear  so  from  the  record;  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  recess  was  taken  for  the  very  purpose  of  natur- 
alizing thirty  eight  citizens  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  those  citizens  were  naturlized  at  that 
time  I  preume  they  may  have  been  naturlized  at  that  time. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  as  soon  as  that  was  done  the  case  of  Bradford 
V8,  Bed  bury  was  called? 

A.     Perhaps,  so. 

Q.  After  a  jury  first  having  been  empanneled  and  sworn  before  the 
recess  ? 

A.     I  am  unable  to  state  about  that. 

Q.  Now  isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  was  no  other  recess  that  day  until  5 
o'clock  p.  M.,  when  a  recess  was  taken  until  7:30  a.  m.,  the  next  morn- 
ing ? 

A.  I  will  say  this  :  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  were  not  two 
hours  without  a  recess  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  two  hours  from  4:30  to  5  o'clock  that  could  not 
have  been  more  than  two  hours  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  After  that  Bradford-Bedbury  case  was  disposed  of,  and  when  this 
recess  was  taken  from  5  o'clock,  until  the  next  morning  state  whether  or 
not  it  was  not  because  the  attorneys  interested  in  the  case,  were  not 
ready  to  take  it  up  ? 

A.     I  am  unable  to  state  in  reference  to  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  fact,  that  that  case  was  disposed  of 
quicker  than  it  was  expected  ? 

A.     I  presume  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  having  refreshed  your  recollection  as  to  that,  don't  you  re- 
member as  a  fact,  that  that  was  the  reason  the  recess  was  taken  at  an 
unusually  early  hour,  becausejthe  parties  were  not  ready  witii  their  wit- 
nesses ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect. 
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Q.    The  next  morning  the  court  met  at  7:30,  did  it  not  ? 

A.    I  am  notable  to  state  without  reference  to  the  record. 

Q.    Well,  isn't  that  your  impression  ? 

A.    I  presume  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  that  being  your  impression,  doesn't  that  strengthen  yjouir 
^collection  in  r^ard  to  why  the  adjournment  was  taken  so  early  the 
afternoon  before  ? 

A.  I  think  I  didn't  say  it  was  my  impression;  I  say  it  was  not  my 
recollection. 

Q.  7:30  would  be  rather  an  early  hour  for  court  to  meet,  would  it 
not? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  an  early  hour. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the  next  day  the  only  recess  that  was 
taken,  was  from  9:15  until  10  o'clock? 

A.     I  presume  that  is  the  only  recess  that  appears  in  the  record. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  any  other  recess  ? 

A.     I  remember  that  recesses  wtere  very  frequent. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  whether  you  remember  aa  a 
matter  of  fact  of  any  other  recesses  ? 

A.     I  don't,  with  reference  to  tljat  particular  hour,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  this  recess  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
saturalizing  some  citizens  again  ? 

A.    I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.    You  say  you  have  got  your  records  here  with  you? 

A.    They  are  at  the  Windsor  hotel. 

Q.  If  you  had  those  you  could  state  how  many  cases  were  disposed 
of,  tried,  etc.,  in  each  of  those  three  first  days,  could  you  not? 

A.    I  presume  I  can. 

Q.    I  wish  you  would  bring  them  here  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  will  send  a  messenger  for  them  now,  and 
have  them  brought  right  pver. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  whether  or  not  it  was  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  Main  as  administrator,  against  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter 
Railroad  Company  a  jury  was  empaneled  before  the  noon  recess  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  when  it  was  empaneled.  I  remember  that 
there  was  a  jury  empaneled,  but  I  don't  remember  the  time. 

Q.     Was  there  any  delay  of  proceedings  during  those  two  days? 

A.  Only  that  caused  by  recesses;  that  is,  I  don't  remember  of  there 
being  any  other. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that,  during  those'two  or  three  days,  it  was 
a  very  frequ Ait  thing  for  attorneys  to  ask  for  five  minutes'  time  to  go  to 
their  office  for  books  or  papers,  or  someting  of  that  kind? 

A.    I  dont  remember;  that  may  have  been  done. 

Q.    Was  the  short-hand  reporter  there  the  first  day  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    When  did  he  arrive  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say.  He  might  have  come  the  second  day;  perhaps 
not  until  the  third;  but  I  think  he  was  there  on  the  second  day. 

Q.    C.  A.  Ware  is  his  name,  is  it  not  ?        A.    C.  O.  Ware. 

Q.    He  remained  there  during  the  balance  of  the  term  ? 

A.    1  think  he  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  remember  that  in  the  ferenoon  of  the  first  day 
there  was  a  jury  case  taken  up  and  a  jury  empaneled  and  the  case  tl^iea, 
or  ra^^  two  qS  them? 
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A.  I  do  not  remember  the  cases  timt  w^re.  tried,  orany  of  tKem,.or 
their  order.  I  can  remember  the  tiUes  of  cases,  perhaps,  but  not  .the 
time  they  were  tried. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  any  recesses  except  the  usuaLiecess  in.the 
aftmiocm? 

A.    Not  that  I  can  fix  the  time  definitely. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  how  many  cases  were  disposed  of,  or  hoir 
many- were  tried,  the  second  day  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Now,  was  there  an  evening  session.the  second  day  ? 

A.     I  think  not;  there  may  have  been. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  third  day,  was  there  anything  in  the  Judge's  appear- 
ancce,  manner,  or  conduct. which  was  peculiar? 

A.     Nothing  different  from  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  You  can  give  no  instances  where  he  seemed  to  be  unable  to  go  on 
with  the  business,  or  to  conduct  the  business  as  usual? 

A.  I  can  give  no  particular  instances  where  anything  was  different 
from  usual. 

Q.  Was  there  this  same  swaggering  in  his  condition  the  second  and. 
third  day,  too  ?  , 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.    Was  it  80  the  balance  of  the  term  ? 

A.    A  portion  of  the  term. 

Q.     During  the  greater  portion  of  the  term;  wasn't  it? 

A.    Well,  yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  the  greater  portion  of  the  term. 
.  Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  the  third  day,  the  Judge  seemed  to  be 
more  restrained  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  constrained  in  matters  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.    And  thoughtful  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Seemed  more  worried  than  he  did  before  ? 

A.    I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  about  that,  I  don't  know-how  he  felt. 

Q.    Wasn't  that  the  only  difference  ? 

A.  The  only  thing  that  I  noticed  was  that  he  appeared  very  dif- 
ferentlv.  That  is  the  best  I  can  express  it.  I  can't  explain  myself  any 
more  fully  than  I  have  done.    He  appeared  more  like  Judge  Cox. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  the  latter  part  of  that  term,  he  ap- 
peared more  dignified  and  restrained  in  his  conduct  in  evervthing  that 
he  did,  and  more  strict  ? 

A.  When  I  had  seen  him  on  the  bench,  at  general  terms  before  that, 
he  had  been  dignified  to  a  certain  extent,  during  the  trial  orcases. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  answer  my  question,  whether  or  npt  he  did  not 
appear  more  dignified  and  restrained  during  the  last  part  of  the  temi, 
and  after  the  third  day  ? 

A.     I  said  that  he  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  nothing  extraordinary  during  the  whole  term  of 
court  do  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  that  I  can  recall  to  mind  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fact  of  the  irritation  of  the  Judge  at  dis- 
covering that  certain  indictments  had  been  stolen  from  your  posses- 
sion ? 

■  A,    Yes,  sir. 
,  Q,,    That  bad.  been  found  by  the  grand  jury?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  eaw  such  a  swne  in  court  before,  aa^you  saw  theorcBi 
you? 
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jQ;*    Didn't  the  Judge. rebuke  you  very  severely  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  scene. 

Q.    Did  he  not  animadvert  very  severely  upon  that  whole  transaction, 
.in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  those  indictments? 

A.    He  remarked  q\iite  severely  about  it,  but  he  said  nothii^  dixeCt 
to  nie  until  the  next  intermission  or  recess. 

Q^    Was  that  during  the  first  or  latter  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.    Well,  it  was  during  the  fore  part  of  the  term. 

Q.    It  was  during  the  first  week  of  the  term  ? 

A.  I  think  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  day,  that  is  my  recollection 
of  it. 

Q.     You  had  neglected  to  record  them  in  the  book  of  indictments-^ 
.A.    I  had  no  book  of  indictments  to  record  them  in  at  that  time. 

Q.  ^  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  had  taken  out  a  record  book  of  indiibt- 
ments'from  the  express  office  the  day  before? 

A.    It  is  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  at  this  time  Judge  Cox  was. sober,  was  he  not? 

A.    I  think  he  was. 

Q.  As  a  consequence  of  that  it  became  necessary  to  summon  a  special 
venire  of  grand  jurors,  did  it  not? 

A.    Judge  Cox  did  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  reserve  our  right  to  further  cross-examine  this 
witness,  when  the  clerk's  record  shall  arrive. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Was  there  anvthing  in  the  Ju(%e^ 
diaige,  or  anything  in  any  of  the  remarks  he  made  to  you  conoerning 
it,  which  would  indicate  anything  to  your  mind  as  to  his  intoxication;? 

A.     Nothing  during  the  charge,  I  think. 

-Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  him  to  you  during  thechai^  or 
after  it? 

A.    There  was  a  remark  made  after  the  charge  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  it? 

A.  The  Judge  asked  me  if  it  wasn't  '^  a  daisy  of  a. charge,". or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.    WeU,  what  was  his  manner  of  doing  it? 

A«  I  don't  remember  particularly,  onhr  that  he  leaned  to  one  side. 
I  was  sitting  at  his  right ;  he  put  his  hand  to  his  fisuse,  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  took  this  position  (witness  indicates),  and  sai^  :  '^  Ain't 
that  a  daisy  of  a  charge ! " 

Q.    Was  it  as  soon  as  the.pharge  was  concluded,  that  he  said  that? 

A.     Very  soon,  after  ;  yes,  pir. 

.  Q.    Was  that  an  indication  to  you  that  he  was  sober  or  intoxicated. 

A.     I  don't  think  Judge  Cox  would  have  done  it  if  he  had  been  sober. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  concluding  sentence  of  Judge  Cox's  charge 
to  that  grand  jury  ? 

A.     I  do  not  remember  any  of  the  charge. 

Q.  Well,  did  this  statement  that  he  made  to  you,  putting  his  hand 
up  to  his  face  in  that  way,  follow  immediately  upon  his  concluding  the 
charge? 

A.  It  was  very  soon  after, — I  should  think  directly  after.  I  am  un- 
jiAt  to  state  about  that.    It  was  very  soon  after. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  told  him,  as  .to  whether  it  was,  .or  was 
not? 

A    I  think  I  made  .no  ceply. 
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Q.  Did  Judge  Cox  ever  address  such  a  remark  to  you  before,  aboat 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury? 

A.    He  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  in  answer  to  questions  on  the  cross-examination, 
that  the  Judge  took  frequent  recesses ;  you  stated  that  you  did  not 
recprd  them,  and  you  stated  that  you  did  not  do  so  because  you  de- 
sired to  screen  Judge  Cox.  Now,  what  were  you  screening  Judge  Cox 
from? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  that  it  would  not  appear  very  well  of  record  if 
recesses  were  taken  as  often  as  they  were  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Judge  Cox  went;  did  he  go  out  of  the  room 
during  those  recesses  ? 

A.  A  portion  of  the  time;  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  he  did  all 
the  time  or  not;  I  did  not  keep  watch  of  him. 

Q.     How  near  was  this  court  room  to  any  saloon  ? 

Mr.  Arctandeb.    That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  is  im- 
material, unless  it  is  shown  that  the  respondent  was  visiting  those 
saloons. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well,  I  propose  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose,  then,  it  would  not  be  material  how  &r 
it  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  would  be  material  to  show  whether  he  could 
get  there  during  the  time  of  the  recess. 

The  President.  If  counsel  proposes  to  show  that  he  did  visit  the 
saloon,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  question  is  not  objectionable.  The 
witness  may  answer  the  question. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  court  room  from  any  saloon — ^a  mile  or  half  a 
mile  ? 

A.  Oh,  it  wes  Less  than  that.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  distance;  it 
was  a  short  distance. 

Q.    A  block,  or  two  blocks  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  one  saloon  in  the  same  block  and  another  one 
a  block  or  a  block  and  a  half  away,  perhaps. 

Q.     Now,  during  that  term  of  court  did  you  see  him  in  any  saloon  ? 

A.    I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.    Or  going  in  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  can't  say  that  I  did. 

The  President.  Was  there  anything  particularly  noticeable  about 
Judge  Cox's  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  and  if  so,  what  was  it? 

A.  There  was  nothing  that  I  noticed  particularly ;  I  paid  very  litfle, 
if  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.    Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  his  charge? 

A.     I  did  not;  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  charge. 

The  clerk's  record  was  here  produced  and  handed  to  witness. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  so  suddenly  discovered  or  remembered 
about  that  "  daisy  of  a  charge?"  You  didn't  remember  that  when  I  was 
asking  you  if  there  was  anything  in  his  language  or  conduct  to  make 
you  think  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.    It  didn't  come  to  my  mind  just  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.    Who  have  yon  talked  with  about  that  before  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  that  I  have  told  any  one  outside  of  my  £amily. 
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Q.    You  hadn't  told  any  of  the  managers  about  it? 

A.     I  had  not. 

Q.    I«  it  not  a  &ct  that  at  this  term  of  court  there  irere  about  ten 
caseB  and  sixty^iiie  civil  cases  on  the  calendar  ? 

A.     There  was  a  very  large  calendar.     I  am  unable  to  give  the  num- 

sr  of  cases  without  reference  to  the  calendar.    I  presume  there  were 
dxty  or  sixty-five,  maybe  seventy  cases  in  all. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  those  cases  were  disposed  of  except  the 

{ual  number  whidi  is  generally  continued,  etc.,  because  parties  were 
lot  ready  for  trial,  etc.  ? 

A.     les,  sir. 

Q.    Were  there  not  during  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    Some  of  them  had  been  settled  before  the  term  began. 

Q.     But  Hbe  great  majority  of  them  were  tried  or  disposed  of  in  one 
I  way  or  in  another  ? 

A.     They  were  disposed  of  by  trial  or  continuance;  yes,  sir, 

Q.     How  long  did  the  term  last — ^how  many  working  days? 

A.    I  think  there  were  fourteen  days  of  actual  session. 

Q.    There  was  no  adjournment  over,  except  for  the  4th  of  July,  was 
lihere? 

A.    No,  sir;  there  were  two  Sundays  and  the  4th  of  July.    I  think 
[there  were — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Look  at  your  books  and  see. 

TTie  Witness.  (After  looking  at  his  record.)  "2  o'clock  p.  m.,  June  21st, 
[the  court  was  opened," — ^which  was  on  Tuesday.    The  next  Saturday 
[there  was  a  recess  taken  until  Monday,  at  1:30  p.  m.;  the  next  Saturday 
was  taken  until  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  July  coming  upon  Monday, 
{or  at  least  the  celebration  being  on  that  dav. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  went  off  to  make  an  oration  that  day,  did  he  not? 
I  heard  so. 

And  when  did  court  finally  adjourn  ? 
July  eighth,  at  9:40a.  m. 

Now,  turn  to  the  first  day.    It  appears  from  your  minutes  that 
court  opened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  Judge  then  ordered  you  to  call  the  grand  jury,  did  he  not  ? 

A.    He  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  at  2:15,  he  took  a  recess  for  thirty  minutes  for  dinner,  did 
[he  net? 

A.    It  do0nt  say  for  dinner;  it  was  i  recess. 

Q.    I  ask  you  not  from  your  book,  but  from  your  recollection;  when 
[he  said  he  wanted  to  go  and  take  dinner  ? 

A.    I  know  he  made  that  remark;  I  think  very  probably  at  that 


A. 

A. 
Q. 


Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  train  came  in  there  at  shortly  before  two 
»'clock,  did  it  not? 

A.    r  think  the  tiain  was  due  at  that  time,  at  1 :20. 
Q.    Now,  at  2:45  p.  m.  the  court  convened  again,  did  it  not? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  Judge  charged  the  grand  jury,  and  they  retired  at  3:15  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  next  thing  that  wqeub  done  was  to  call  the  petit  jury,  was  it 
inot? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,     The  list  ot  the  petit  jury  I  mean  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  State,  whether  ot  not,  immediately  after  that  the  county  attorney 
did  not  bring  up  the  ease  of  the  State  against  David  Bell,  and  move  the. 
forfeiture  of  the  recognisance  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  matter  was  considered  and  decided,  was  it  not? 

A»    I  suppose  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Well  do  you  know  that  from  the  books? 

A.     It  shows  so  from  the  books. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  hearing  of  that  motion  you  noticed  nothing  pe- 
culiar or  out  of  the  way  mth  Judge  Cox,  did  you  ? 

A.    Nothing  further  than  I  have  stated;  no,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  the  next  ease  called  up  was  the  case  of  Horton  against  Gitts 
on  the  civil  calendar,  was  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    That  case  was  dismissed,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     Dismissed  without  costs. 

Q.  The  next  case  called  up  was  number  2  on  the  civil  calendar,  was 
it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  case  of  Bradford  against  Bedbury  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    At  that  time  a  jury  were  called  and  sworn?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  appears  from  your  book  that  at  the  hour  of  3:35  p.  x. 
there  was  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  taken,  does  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  immediately  after  that  entry  about  the  recess,  it  appears 
from  your  book  that  thirty -eight  citizens  were  naturalized. 

A.  There  is  quite  a  list  of  them  here.  I  presume  there  were  that 
many,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  may  count  them  over  and  see. 

A.    I  make  it  thirty-eight. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  entry  in  your  book  after  that  is,  "4:30  p.  m.  Jury 
called  in  number  two,"  is  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Court  convened  at  4:30  again?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  this  conversation  you  testified  to,  was 
during  the  recess, — ^the  naturalizations  took  place  during  the  recess? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

A.  And  this  conversation  you  testified  to,  when  I  cross-examined 
you  before,  took  place  all  of  it  during  the  recess? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  whether  or  not,  any  more  time  was  spent  in 
anything  else  except  in  naturalizing  those  thirty-eight  citizens  between 
3:35  and  4:30  p.  m. 

A.    I  wouldn^t  state. 

Q.  That  is  a  reasonably  short  time  for  getting  through  that  Yiumber 
of  naturalizations,  is  it  not  ? 

A.     I  presume  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  Judge  looked  the  proofs  all  over,  I  suppose  ? 

A.     He  looked  over  their  first  papers,  etc. 

Q.    To  see  if  they  were  all  right  and  correct? 

A.    Not  so  carefully  as  he  had  done  sometimes. 

Q.    I  am  asking  you  if  he  did  not  do  that? 
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A.    I  dont  think  that  he  did  all  of  them. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  how  carefully  he  did  it.  You  don't  think  he  did 
it  at  aU,  do  you  ? 

A.    I  think  he  did  some  of  them. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  didn't  all  of  them  ? 

A.    I  swear  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  Some  would  come  on  first  papers  and  some  on  soldier's  discharge, 
would  they  not? 

A.  I  presume  so.  The  most  of  these,  however,  I  think,  were  on  first 
papers.  I  should  judge  by  glancing  at  this  list  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  on  first  papers. 

Q.  Now,  at  4:80  p.  m.,  when  this  jury  case  was  called,  the  plaintiff 
opened  his  case  and  introduced  his  testimony,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  did.  I  think  so  because  it  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord in  one  of  the  files,  though  it  does  not  appear  so  here. 

Q.  It  is  your  recollection  that  the  plaintiff  opened  his  case  and  in- 
troduced his  testimony,  and  rested? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  about  it.  The  entry  here  in  the  book  is  as 
I  understood  it  at  the  time. 

Q.    That  entry  is  your  minute,  as  you  understood  it  at  the  time? 

A.     It  may  be  so. 

Q.  You  have  got  it  there  that  it  was  a  judgment  on  the  pleadings 
instead  of  a  nonsuit  of  the  plaintiff? 

A.    That  is  the  way  I  understood  it  at  the  time.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  trial  of  that  case  there  was  nothing  you  noticed  par- 
ticular in  the  Judge's  behavior,  conduct  or  language  that  would  show 
that  he  was  intoxicated,  was  there? 

A.     I  think  there  was  one  thing. 
.   Q.     Well,  let's  get  it. 

A.  Mr.  Mathews  was  not  ready  for  trial.  He  claimed  there  had  been 
no  preliminary  call  of  the  calendar,  and  he  objected  to  going  to  trial  at 
that  time.  Judge  Cox  insisted  on  going  to  trial  at  once.  The  other 
attorneys  were  willing,  and  consequently  a  jury  was  called,  really  with- 
out the  consent  of  Mr.  Mathews.  He  was  attorney  for  defendant.^  He 
claimed  all  the  while  that  there  had  been  no  preliminary  call  of  the  cal- 
endar made,  and  that  he  was,  consequently,  not  ready  for  the  trial  of  the 
case. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Judge  tell  him  he  was  not  going  to  make  any  prelimi- 
nary call  of  the  calendar? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  did.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  remember  which, 
in  my  opinion,  was  out  of  the  way;  but  I  don't  swear  positively  that 
was  this  case,  although  it  is  my  impression  it  was. 

Q.     The  Judge  told  him  he  had  to  go  on  with  it  anyhow? 

A.  Something  to  that  effect;  yes.  He  turned  to  me  and  told  me  to 
call  the  jury  at  once. 

Q,  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  the  Judge  proceeded  that  day  with  the  call 
of  the  calendar  from  the  top  down,  in  this  way  :  Number  One;  that 
one  was  nettled;  and  then  he  called  Number  Two.  and  both  parties  an- 
pounoed  themselves  ready  for  trial,  and  then  he  turned  to  you  and  said, 
<*  Mr.  Clerk  call  the  Jury  ?  " 

A,     I  presume  he  did. 

Mr,  Manager  Dunn.  I  object  to  any  further  cross-examination  upon 
0ourt  records.  I  can't  see  any  legitimate  bearing  it  has  upon  our  direct 
examination.  He  is  now  making  him  his  own  witness  upon  the  reoords 
of  tb^  court, 
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The  Witness.    I  would  as  leave  explain. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.  The  witness  has  stated  that  Judge  Goz:  was  inlnx- 
cated  during  tiie  first  three  days.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  call  op 
these  different  matters  that  were  before  the  :  court  there  at  that  time  in 
order  to  show  what  business  was  transacted,  and  what  waa  done,  and  it 
is  for  the  Senate  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  business  was  transacted 
in  a  proper  manner.  Another  thing,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  show 
wherein  the  Judge  showed  himself  intoxicated,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
go  through  every  case  that  was  up  during  these  three  da3rs  in  «id«c  to 
show  that  the  witness  knows  nothing,  about  this  intoxication.  He  has 
stated  that  he  remembers  no  particular  case.  We  have  now  the  nghl 
to  call  his  attention  to  every  case  that  was  up^  and  find  out  if  there  was 
anything  particular  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge  at  any  time.  We 
have  the  right  in  the  first  instance  to  show  by  this  witness  that  the 
Judge  was  not  intoxicated  and  that  there  was  no  actions  upon  his  pact 
to  call  for  any  such  conclusions  on  the  part  of  the  witness.  We  offer 
it  secondarily  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  to  show  by  other 
witnesses  that  what  this  witness  claims  took  plaee  during  the  trial  of 
any  of  these  cases,  was  proper  and  correct.  I  think  it  ia  pzc^)er  fsross* 
examination  upon  his  statement  as  to  the  Judge  bdng  intoxicflutad  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  those  three  days.  For  instance  in  Uie  Mathews  case, 
We  claim  that  we  are  prepared  to  prove  there  was  no  such  remark  made 
by  the  Judge  or  Mr.  Mathews  as  this  witness  gives. 

The  President.  He  does  not  testify  positivdy  as  to  that.  He 
stated  he  would  not  swear  it  was  in  comiecllon  with  that  case. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  know  that,  but  whether  be  testified  positivdj  oi 
not,  it  goes  out  here  as  an  inference  and  we  have  a  right  to  contradiei  it 
if  we  see  fit.  This  witness  has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of 
Judge  Cox  for  three  days  in  a  manner  that  does  not  go  into  detail  at  til. 
but  simply  creating  a  general  impression  that  the  Ji^^  was  inJboxicatea 
during  those  three  days.  Now,  I  claim  we  have  the  ngbt  to  eaU  theal> 
tention  of  the  witness  to  every  matter  of  business  that  was  up-  befoee 
the  Judge  on  those  days,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  ean  show  any  par- 
ticular acts,  facts  or  circumstances  going  to  show  that  the  Judges  was  iar 
toxicated  at  that  time.  One  purpose  is  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
witness;  another  is  to  lay  a  foundation  to  show  that  what  the  witaen 
bases  his  opinion  on  is  false. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  make  no  question,  may  it  please  the  coort 
upon  the  propnety  of  the  cross-examination,  to  tee^  the  recoUectiLonw 
the  witness  as  to  the  matter  that  he  has  testified  concerning  wherein  he 
gives  his  general  opinion;  but  it  strikes  me,  that  they  have  gonec^rer 
that  whole  ground  and  have  examined  him  generally  (aa  general  as  wm 
the  examination-in-chief  upon  these  matters,)  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  limit  by  the  court,  beyond  which  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
go.  I  make  this  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  ecouomisiu^  time.  Coun- 
sel may  take  that  book  and  examine  this  witness  for  four  houra^andask 
him  about  every  particular  case,  as  he  has  been  doing  at  that  Uaa  of 
court,  and  consume  a  half  a  day  upon  a  matter  which  ought  to  begot- 
ten rid  of  in  ten  minutes.  I  am. making  this  suggestion  in  the  intmsl 
of  the  economy  of  time  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate^  but  also  cf 
the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Another  ground  upon  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
introduce  this  testimony  is  because  the  witness  has  sworn  abaaitia 
wholesale,  as  you  might  say^as  to  these  recesses;  he^  claims  thai  hate 
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not  eveD  entered  them  in  hie  book — &xr  the  porpoae  of  '^  sereenxng  " 
Judge  Cox.  Now  I  claim  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ^ow  what  wa&  doue.  If 
WB  eaa  ahovr  from  these  records  whv  the  recesses  were  taken,  it  is  prober 
for  us  to  do  so;  so  that  we  may  call  witnesses  and  have  them  testify 
whether  or  not  it  is  true,  as  this  witness  says  that  he,  to  screen  Judge 
CoZy  has  not  put  the  recesses  down. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  But  the  evidence  of  these  recesses  was  not  ad* 
duced  by  the  examination  in  chief,  it  was  a  matter  which  waa  adduced 
9B  a  p«rt  of  the  cross-examination.  He  ia  eross-exaonining  this  witness 
upon  his  own  cross-examination. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  same  view  as  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Msnager  Dunn.  The  witness  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  made 
himself  sufficiently  clear  for  the  comprehension  of  the  court  on  all  those 
points  regarding  which  he  testifies;  and'the  chair  is  of  the  opinion  tdbat 
an  unrcaaonabiLe  length  of  time  is  being  consomred  upon  comparatively 
unimportant  matters;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  chair, 
nor  perhaps  its  right,  to  cut  off  the  counsel  for  the  defense  from  making 
Us  cross-examination.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  court  to  listen  to  an 
extended  examination  upon  all  these  n>inute  details,  the  chair  ia  also 
willing  to  listen  to  it.  It  does  however  seem  to  the  chair,  to  be  going  to 
Bome  unreasonable  length. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  we  shall  show  the  President  and  the  eourt^ 
when  we  come  to  our  defense,  that  these  matters  are  of  great  importance 
and  very  material. 

Mr.  Manager  DuKZf .  It  is  a  matter  of  defense  and  not  a  matter  o£ 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  state  to  the  court,  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
up  certainly  over  an  hour  in  the  whole  of  this. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  not  ruling  as  to  any  particular  ques- 
tion that  has  been  asked,  but  giving  its  view  in  a  general  way  as  to  an 
extended  examination. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Mr.  Prend^it,  the  remark  which  the  President 
made  might  mislead  some.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  fust^  thai  it  is  laid  down  in  the  authorities  that  the  court  may  limit 
the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  disputes  that,  when  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  a  cross-examination  merely  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
tim^. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  just  what  this  cross-examination  seems 
to  be  for;  for  the  purpose  of  killing  time. 

The  Prssident.  The  counsel  will  proceed  and  will  endeavor  to  keep 
himself  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  cross-examination. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact,  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  that 'Case,  that  eight  cases  were  taken  up  and  disposed  of  in 
tome  manner  or  other,  without  a  jury  trial. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  shut 
off  this  cross-examination,  that  the  clerk  be  ordered  to  make  a  copy  of 
those  minutes  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  It  can  be  done  for  two  or 
three  dollars,  and  it  will  save  this  Senate  an  hour's  examination  here,  $A 
an  expense  to  the  Ssate  of  fifty  dollars  at  least. 

The  Pbesii»bnt.    What  was  the  last  question  asked? 

Mr.  Arctander,  I  asked  the  witness  whether  or  not  it  was  not  a  fect^ 
that  after  that  iury  case  was  disposed  of  that  afternoon^  right  caaes  were 
taksn  up  and  oii^ioBed  of  without  caUing  a  jury  ?j 
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'   The  President.    You  may  answer  that  question. 

The  Witness.    It  is  a  fiact;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  was  an  adjournment  at  5  o'clock,  until 
7:30  A.  M.J  the  next  day  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q.  .  In  the  morning  at  7:30  the  case  of  Rascher  vs.  Williams  was  taken 
up  and  a  jury  empaneled  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
.    Q.    Two  cases  were  disposed  of  without  calling  a  jury,  were  there  not, 
in  the  morning  session  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  case  No  4,  on  the  civil  calendar  Wakefield  against  Edwards, 
— was  taken  up,  and  a  jury  empaneled? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  two  more  cases  were  disposed  of  without  a  jury  upon  argu- 
ment were  there  not  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  the  first  recess  that  appears  in  your  hook,  that  day,  is 
at  9:15,  is  it  not, — a  recess  until  10  o'clock? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  And  during  that  recess  it  appears  that  eight  citizens  were  natu^ 
alized  does  it  not  ? 

A.    It  does. 

Q.  During  the  two  trials  of  Wakefield  against  Edward's  and  Racher 
against  Williams  did  you  notice  anything  particular  about  the  conduct 
of  the  Judge  that  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.    Nothing  that  I  can  recollect  particularly,  no  sir. 

Q.  After  the  recess  at  10  o'clock  there  was  one  case  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  without  a  jury,  was  there  not? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  case  of  Main  vs.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad 
Company  was  taken  up  and  a  jury  empaneled? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  noon  recess  appears  right  after  the  empaneling  and  swearing 
of  that  jury  at  10:55  does  it  not? 

A.     It  does. 

Q.    That  recess  was  until  1  30  p.  m.,  was  it  not?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  why  that  recess  was  taken  ?    A.     I  do  not 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  the  witnesses  were  not  present  at  the  time  ? 

A.     I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  Marnier  Collins.  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  taking 
too  much  time  for  this  matter. 

Mr.  Arctandbr.  I  will  be  through  in  the  time  it  would  take  you  to 
get  through. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  I  propose  to  interpose  my  objection  at 
this  time,  whether  you  are  through  or  not.  The  counsel  is  taking  up  a 
great  deal  of  time  unnecessarily. 

Q.  At  the  afternoon  session  that  Main  case  was  taken  up,  and  en« 
detice  introduced  and  tried,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     It  was  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  case  had  been  disposed  of,  there  were  six  cases  dl9< 
posed  of  without  a  jury,  were  there  not? 

A.  There  were  three  indictments  presented  at  that  time,  and  the 
criminals  were  arraigned,  and  two  civil  casee  disponed  of  without  n  juiyi 
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Q.  Your  first  recess  that  afternoon,  as  appears  by  your  record,  was 
at  4.25,  was  it  not  ? 

A,    I  think  it  is  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  recess  a  jury  was  called  and  empaneled  in  the  case 
of  the  State  against  Farrington  ? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.  That  recess  was  taken,  and  the  jury  excused  until  7:30  tiiat  even- 
ing, was  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Why  not  let  him  read  the  record  right  through, 
and  let  the  reporter  take  it  down  ? 

Q.  At  7:25  the  case  was  tried;  and  submitted  to  the  jury  before  you 
quit  that  evening? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  it  was. 

Q.  And  a  recess  was  taken  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day  ? 

A.  A  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock,  and  at  8:15  the  jury  came  in 
with  a  verdict. 

Q.  The  court  convened  the  next  day  at  the  hour  to  which  it  had 
been  a^'ourned. 

A.    ft  appears  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  three  cases  were  disposed  of  without  a  jury  upon  argument 
&c.? 

A.    Three  cases  were  disposed  of,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  9  o'clock  the  jury  was  empaneled  in  the  case  of  Linds- 
ley  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    It  w^ 

Q.  The  grand  jury  came  in  and  were  discharged  at  that  tiftie,  or  im- 
m^iately  thereafter? 

A.    Y4,8ir. 

Q.  Ana  immediately  thereafter  is  the  first  recess  you  have  got  in 
your  minutes  that  day,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    Well,  here  is  a  recess;  I  don't  remember  with  reference  to  that. 

Q.    It  was  at  9  o'clock  that  the  grand  jury  were  discharged  ? 

A.    The  hour  is  not  given. 

Q.  Now,  that  recess  was  taken  for  the  court  to  issus  court  scrip  to 
the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  after  that  recess,  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Lindsley 
against  the  Railroad  Company  was  resumed,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  does  there  appear  any  recess  before  11:45  that  forenoon  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.    That  recess  was  taken  until  1 :30  wasn't  it  ? 

A.    It  was  until  1 :30. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  inquire  what  is  the  object  of  these 
questions;  the  witness  has  testified  that  in  adition  to  the  recesses  noted 
on  the  record,  there  were  several  others  of  which  he  made  no  note. 

Mr.  Arctandeb.  That  is  just  the  raeson;  no  recesses  were  noted  on 
the  record,  and  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  there  were  no  recesses  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  why  don't  you  put  in  the  record  with 
his  evidence  y 

Mr.  Arctandeb,  Well,  I  dont  care  to  put  in  the  record.  I  shall 
soon  be  through. 
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Q.    During  the  rest  <rf  the  tml  of  the  ooe  of  Linddey  aransitOie 
Railroad  Company,  there  was  no  act  or  conduct  on  the  part  <>f  tw  J^OiAg^ 
to  indicate  that  he  was  intoxicated,  was  there? 
'A.    Notiiing  speciaL 

Q.    In  the  afternoon  at  1 :20,  when  the  xxsxat  con^«aed,  itt&ie  m^xt 
font  cases  disposed  of  without  a  jury,  were  there  not? 

A,    Well,  hardly  dispoBed  of.    In  the  first  OM,  tb«re  wtA  an  affidavit 
for  a  change  of  venue. 

Q.    And  then  argued  and  denied  ?    A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  pleas  interposed?    A.    Yes,  irir. 

Q.    And  the  case  of  Linsley  against  the  Railroad  Compuiy  was  fef* 
tfaer  proceeded  with,  and  evidence  introduced,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  the  only  recess  you  have  got  noted  UttsA  afkeraoon,  la  at 
S.45,  is  it  not? 

A.    3:45  until  7  p.  m. 

Q.  At  7  o'clock  p.  M.,  that  Lindsley  case  was  ftpthcr  proomlad  wilh, 
and  witnesses  examined,  was  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir:  it  was.  ' 

Q.  And  when  adjournment  came,  there  was  a  recess  mitU  7:90tti 
next  morning  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  7.^45, 

Q.  These  proceedings  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  weit  «s 
the  first  three  days  of  the  term? 

A*     xes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Patterson,  is  it  not  a  &ct  tfamt  it  is  a  t«ry  difficult  nittsr  t» 
draw  the  line  between  when  Judge  Cox  is  sober  and  when  he  is  intozi- 
catod,  on  account  of  his  excentricities,  etc.  ? 

A.     I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  you  testified  before  the  His^ose  oDmnit- 
tee,  upon  being  asked  as  to  wlmt  his  condition  was,  tha;t  it  wf8  a  i^cry 
hard  matter  to  draw  the  line  when  he  is  sober  and  when  he  is  under  Um 
influence  of  liquor? 

A.    I  presume  I  did  ;  I  don't  remember-  particularly. 

Q.    You  are  of  the  same  opinion  still,  are  you  not? 

A.  I  am  ;  yes,  sir.  That  retnark  was  made,  I  think,  with  referffioe 
to  those  not  acquainted  with  him  more  particularly. 

Q.    You  did  not  so  state,  did  you,  at  that  time? 

A,  I  don't  remember.  That  is  what  I  had  in  view,  if  I  mA  my- 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Mana^  Dunn. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty,  with  your  knowledge  of  Juiilge  Oa, 
to  draw  the  line  between  his  sobriety  and  intoxication? 

A. .  I  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  of  sobriety,  lad  being 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  think. 

Q.    Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  intoxication? 

A.  Well,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  noticeable  U>  My  piiMA 
wJ&ether  acquainted  with  him  or  not  That  is  what  I  aietii  more  pv- 
tioq}arly  by  intoxication. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  wish  to  have  the  inference  conveyed  to  ti»  Senate 
that  you  find  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  was  intoxicated  or  wb*  «• 
aGik>unt  of  that  fineness  of  the  line  on  thoae  thne  daya  f 

A.    I  do  not  I  no  sir. 
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Q.  Mr.  Patterson,  were  you  present  in  Marshall  at  about  the  30th  of 
SeSember?- 

Mr.  Arctander.    What  charge  is  this  under? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Specification  5,  of  article  17. 

Q.  September  30, 1880,  at  the  time  when  Judge  Cox  was  present;  was 
there  a  special  term  there  about  that  time? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.    Look  at  your  record.    (Witness  examined  his  record.) 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  a  special  term  of  court  there,  was  there  ? 

A.    There  was. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  condition  of  the  Judge  during  that  special  term, 
or  any  portion  of  the  time  ? 

A.  1  don't  remember  with  reference  to  the  particular  day.  I  remem- 
ber that  on  that  day  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to  some  extent. 

Q.     On  the  30th  day  of  September  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  on  the  30th  of  September.  I  remember  it  now  that  I 
haverefreshed  my  memory. 

E^mined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q-     Was  that  while  he  was  in  court? 

A.    He  was  in  the  court  room  but  very  little  that  day. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  that  the  Judge  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  when  he  was  transacting  business  in  court  there  that  day  ? 

A.     I  think  he  must  have  been;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  that  he  was  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  that  he  was,  because,  as  I  say,  I  don't  have  any 
recollection  particularly  as  to  the  time  in  coui*t. 

Q.     Have  you  got  your  minutes  of  that  court  here  with  you  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q-    The  calendar,  I  mean  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  see  that  calendar.  (The  record  was  shown  to  Mr.  Arc- 
tander.)   Where  was  the  court  held  that  day  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  held  in  J.  W.  Blake's  oflice, — o,  jus- 
tice ol  the  peace;  I  only  remember  from  the  cases  ;  I  am  not  certain 
about  that. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  done  there  except  the  argutiaent  of  two  mo- 
tions, was  there  ? 

A.    That  wassail  that  was  done  in  the  court  room  that  I  remember. 

Q.  The  case  that  came  up  that  day  was  McCormick  and 
others  ^&inst  Reuben  Peasely  ? 

A.    That  is  one  af  the  cases. 

<).    And  the  other  was' French  against  Minick? 

A.    I  presume  so. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  you  remember  what  attorneys  appeared  in 
the  first  case? 

A.  I  presume  that  Forbes  &  Seward  appeared  for  plaintifis.  My 
recollection  that  M.  B.  Drew  appeared  for  defendant. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Forbes  or  Mr.  Seward  was 
there,  or  both? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all,  of  anything  going  on  at  that 
term? 
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A.i    I  just  remember  of  a  recess  being  talcea  thatd^. 

Q.    Togo  to  the  republican  convention? 

A.    That  is  all  that  I  remember  definitely  about  tiiat.« 

Q.    Court  was  adjourned  for  that  purpose? 

A..    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    To  allow  you  to  go  to  the  republican  convention? 

A.    To  allow  those  that  wanted  to  go. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  what  the  proceedings  were  in  M^Comiiek 
against  Peasely,  do  you  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Nor  you  can't  say  whether  or  not  Judge  Cox  wi6  intoxicated 
during  the  hearing  of  that  motion  ? 

A.     I  can't  say  positively  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  that  thattenn 
was  held  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  cslse  of  French  againit 
Minick  ? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  attorneys  were  present? 

A.     I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  certain  that  this  time  was  the  same  time  wh^  tb€ 
court-was  adjourned  at  the  reauest  of  the  attorneys  for  the  pnupoee  of 
allowing  some  of  them  to  attena  the  republican  convention  ? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection;  I  am  not  certain  of  it. 

Q.  And  your  statement  we  are  to  take  only  for  this,  then;  that  yoa 
remember  that  sometime  during  that  day  the  Judge  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  but  you  can't  tell  whether  it  was  before  or  after  or 
during  the  term  of  court  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  whether  it  was  before  or  affcer;  I  have  an  impressioii 
that  it  was  during  the  recess,  but  it  is  only  an  impression'.    I  can't  state 


Q.    The  court  was  not  resumed  again  that  day,  was  it? 

A.    I  aim  unable  to  state  sir.    I  should  presume  that  the  business  waft 
really  settled. 

Q.    There  was  no  recsss  except  an  adjournment  of  the  coiiii;?  • 

A.    I  think  it  terminated  in  an  adioumment;  I  think  I  was  in  ther0 
at  the  time;    I  understood  it  was  to  De  a  recess,  and  I  am  of  th^  opi&ioD  ' 
that  the  court  was  not  called  again.  ^ 

Q«.    As  far  as  you  know,  all  the  business  was  'transacted  aaddooe 
with  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  .Matthews  was  p?eee&tlb8ret 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    His  office  is  right  by  that  of  Mr.  Blake,  is  it  not?.  • 

A.     It  was  not. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  then ?    A.    No,  sir;  it  is  at  preeent. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn, 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  one  Mr.  Pierson  was  natonMaedat^'^ 
that  term  of  the  court  ? 

A*    No,  sir;  I  don't.    He  was  before  Judge  Cox. 

Q.    Was  there  aiy  difficulty  between  him  and  Judge  Cox  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that  as  not  proper  re-direct  exMAini* 
tion. 
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Mr.  Manager  ThJNN.    I  withdraw  the  question. 
Senator  Campbell.    I  suggest  that  it  is  time  for  a  recsess. 
The  President.    The  time  for  recess  has  arrived  and.  the* court  •' will 
t  therefore  take  a  recess  until  half  past  two  this  afternoon. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Senator  Bice  in  the  chair  as  President  'pro  fern. 

W.   G.   HUNTER, 

Sworn  and  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Goluns.  We  will  examine  Mr.  Hunter  upon  apeoifica- 
tion  onej  of  article  seventeen. 

Q.    Mri  Hunter,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Marshall,  Lyon  county. 

Q.    How  many  years  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.     I  have  had  my  residence  there  since  1872. 
<  Q.    In  1878  did  you  hold  any  office  there,  and  if  so,  what? 

A.     I  held  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox?    A.     I  am. 
.     Q.     Did  you  know  him  in  1878?    A.     I  did. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  November  7th,  1878:  did 
you  see  Judge  Cox  at  Marshall  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  day,  but  I  saw  him  about*  that 
time;  I  think  it  was  the  7th  of  November. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  the  proceedings,  if  any  were  had,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  There  was  a  supplemental  proceeding  against  Robinson ;  and 
Maas  by  the  Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company. 

Q.  The  Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company  against  Robinson 
and  Maas,  supplemental  proceedings? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Judge  Cox  held  court  there?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  was  presiding  during  the  hearing  of  these  proceedings  ? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  village  of  Marshall  were  these  proceedings 
held? 

A.  They  were  held  in  the  lumber  office  of  Horton  &  Hamilton,  and 
William  Todd  held  his  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  same  build- 
ing. 

Q,    These  proceedings  were  had  in  that  office?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  that  time?    A.     I  did. 

Q,    You  may  state  his  condition,  while  engaged  in  these  proceedings, 
;.|i8  to  sobriety  ? 

A.  I  think  that  he  was  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  or  he 
was  uifder  the  influence  of  liquor  shortly  after  the  court  opened,  after  the 
noon  repess,  and  I  think  the  longer  he  sat  there,  the  more  he  showed  the 
influence  of  the  liauor. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  about  what  time  in  the  afternoon  the  court  ad- 
i^Yimed  and  took  a  recess? 

A.     It  was  about  3  o'plopk  that  the  court  took  a  recess  until  six. 

Q,    What  was  his  condition  at  that  time,  at  three  o'clock? 

A.    I  should  judge  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  lic[nor, 

Qi    Att4  th«  cour*  took  a  regess  till  6  o'clock  ?    A,    Yee,  six, 
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Q.    Now,  did  you  see  the  Judge  at  six  or  about  six? 

A.    I  saw  the  Judge  at  about  ten  minutes  before  six  o'dodc., 

Q.    Whereabouts. 

A.  It  was  on  the  end  of  the  bridge,  near  where  the  proceedings  were 
being  held. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    You  may  state  what  was  said, — ^what  you  said,  what  he  said? 

Mr.  ArcTander.  That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial,  incompetent  and 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  has  already  been  ruled  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  think  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Most  certainly  it  has,  in  a  case  in  which  a 
sheriff  was  being  examined  as  to  what  was  said  at  New  Ulm. 

The  President  pro  tern.    You  may  proceed. 

Q.    State  the  conversation? 

A.  I  met  Judge  Cox  on  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  first  word  be 
said  to  me  was,  he  says,  '*  God  damn  you,  why  didn't  you  open  thai 
door  ?" 

Q.    How  far  were  you  from  the  office  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  about  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
He.  repeated  that  and  said:    ^^  Open  that  door  or  I  will  smash  it  in." 

Q.    To  what  door  did  he  refer  ? 

A.     He  pointed  towards  the  door  of  the  office. 

Q.     Was  this  in  daylifi;ht  or  in  dark  ? 

A.    It  was  daylight — ^it  was  not  dark. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  tell  you  to  open  that  door  or  he  would 
break  it  in. 

A    Well,  I  should  judge  he  repeated  it  three  times. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  the  key,  but  Will.  Todd  had  the  key; 
he  had  gone  to  supper  and  would  be  back. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  to  that? 

A.  I  think  that  he  repeated  what  he  said  before — for  me  to  open  the 
door  or  he  would  smash  it  in.  After  I  had  told  him  that  Will.  Todd 
had  the  kev — 

Q.  I  believe  you  gave  his  language  once ;  repeat  that — ^repeat  his 
words  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to.  It  has  already  been  given,  and 
it  doesn't  make  it  stronger  to  say  it  over  again. 

Q.    Did  he  use  the  same  language  each  time  ? 

A.  I  think  he  did;  that  is,  he  didn't  teU  me  when  he  'first  spoke  to 
me — he  didn't  tell  me  that  he  would  smash  the  door  in  unles  I  opened 
it,  but  he  told  me  to  open  the  door,  and  I  think  it  was  after  I  tola  him 
that  Will  Todd  had  the  key,  that  he  told  ^me  to  open  the  door,  or  he 
would  smash  it  it. 

Q.    Using  any  profane  language  ?    A.    He  did. 

Q.    As  you  have  stated  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hunter,  won't  you  state  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  I  should  think  the  Judge  was  very  drunk.  I  would  state^athe 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Take  the  witness  on  that.. 
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By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    Was  this  the  day  that  Judge  Cox  came  up  there. 

A,    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.    You  don't  know  what  day  he  came  there  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Or  what  time  the  day  he  came  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the<M>ttrt, 
until  about  11  o'clock,  after  my  brother  had  gone  to  Tracy,  the  sheriff. 

Q.    About  11  o'clock? 

A.    I  think  it  was  about  11  o'clock;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    Had  the  Judge  got  there  at  11  o'clock? 

A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  say  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  at  11,  or 
whether  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  proceedings  until  after  the  noon 


Q.    Had  there  been  any  noon  recess  at  all  ?  < 

A.    It  is  my  impression  that  there  had. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  tact  that  Judge  Cox  didn't  get  th^re  until  2  o'clock,  and 
then  went  into  court  at  three  ? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Dcf  vou  know  of  there  having  been  any  proceeding  before  thjit 
time?        ' 

A.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  positive.  •    ' 

Q.  Before  8  o'clock  when  you- came  into  court,  or  into  this  office, 
lather? 

A.    Shortlv  after  noon  there  was. 

Q.  Was  this  the  time  when  you  say  that  there  was  a  recess  taken  at 
three  o'clock? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  this  the  first  time  that  you  came  into  the  office  ? 

A.  Shortly  after  noon  was  the  time  that  I  had  been  in  there,  that  I 
remember  of.  ^      * 

Q.    Did  you  find  the  Judge  there  ?    A.    He  was  there. 

Q.    Were  they  doing  anything?        A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  they  doing  ? 

A.    Well,  they  were  carrying  on  this  proceeding.  ^ 

Q.    Well,  what  did  the  Judge  do  ? 

A.    He  sat  there  in  the  chair. 

Q.    What  did  the  others  do  ? 

A.  They  were  talking.  I  am  not  much  of  an  attorney,  and  I  cannot 
remember  the  words  they  used;  only  I  know  that  this  was  the  proceed- 
ing. 

Q.    Were  they  examining  any  witnesses  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  a  witness  being  examined. 

Q.    Were  they  making  any  arguments  ?    A.    They  were. 

Q.    They  were  making  arguments  ?    A.    They  were. 

Q.    And  this  was  at  12  o'clock,  was  it,  or  at  eleven  o'clock  ? ' 

A.    It  was  after  noon. 

Q-    It  was  afternoon? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  time — ^it  was  about  8  o'clock  when  you  first 
came  in  there,  was  it? 

A,    No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.    What  time  was  it  ? 

A.    it  WW  between  12  and  o'clock  2  sometime.     . 
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Q.    Between  twelve  and  two  when  you  came  in  there?    .A-    YpeiSir. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  did  you  atay  there  ? 

A.    I  stayed  there  until  3  o'clock. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  after  that? 

A.     I  went  over  to  the  house,  and  went  to  work. 

Q.    What  business  had  you  there  at  that  time  ? 
.     -,A-    I  wasi  attending,  eittmg  there  in  the  court  room,  60  that  if  .ibere 
^a«>fuiy thing  needed  L  would  be  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.     Was  that  the  court  room  ? 

A.    I  consid^ed.  it  the  court  room,  at  that  time. 

Q.    Had  the  Judge  ordered  you  to  stay  there  ?     A.    No,  b^, 
V     Q.  « Had  the  derk  ordered  you  to  stay  ? 
>     -A.  ,  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q,    There  was  no  term  cf  court,  general  or  special^  was  there  ? 

A.    It  was  not  a  general  term. 

Q.    It  was  not  a  special  tenn,  either  ? 
.  .^A.    X  understood  it  to  be  a  special  term;  that  is,  aapecial  proceodiDg. 

(i.    A  special  proceeding  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  didn't  understand  it  to  be  a  special  term  of  court? 

..  :.:  A.    That  is  what  I  should  teem  it,  being  ignorant  of  what  it  should 

be  called;  it  may  have  been  a  term  of  court,  but  that  is  what  I  ^quU 

term  it.  -^ 

.    ;  Q.  :  Do  you  knew  that  the  Judge  ci^me  up  there  oimply  to  hear  this 

supplemental  proceedings  ? 

A.    That  is  what  I  understood. 
,  Q.    That  is.  all  you  understood  he  came  up  there  for  ?  .  A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  is  all  he  did,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.    That  is  all  he  did,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.    You  know  of  no  notice  being  posted  of  any  special  term  ? 

,!^(r.  Manager  Hicks.    We  do  not  say  that  it  was  a  special  term. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  want  to  test  the  knowledge  of  this  witnj^p&^as.to 
what  he  is  swearing  about,     , 

Mr.  Manager  HigKs.    He  does  not  say  it  was  a  special  term. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  that  recess,  from  3  to  6  ? 

A.    Ye^  there  was  some  mistake  made  in  the  sheriff's  return  and  that 
return  haa  to  be  amended,  or  as  I  understand  it — 

Q.     In  other  words  they  had  to  send,  for  the  sheriff,  and  get  hi?n  .there 
to  come  and  amend  his  return. 
-  A.    Yps,  sir,  to  amend  his  return. 

Q.    Now,  sir,  that  was  discovered  immediately  on  the  first  proe^ediog} 
before  there  were  any  proceedings  had  ? 

A.     I  heard  nothing  of  it  until  a  few  moments  before  three  o'clock. 

Q.    Well,  they  had  been  doing  nothing  at  all  before  that  time?  . 

A.    They  had?  . 

Q.     What  had  they,  been  doing? 

A.     Been  arguing. 

Q.     What  had  they  been  arguing  ? 

A.    They  had  beeen  arguing  this  question;  I  can't  remember  the 
points. 

Q«    This  question  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  return,  or  the  inauffii 
ciency  of  the  return  ? 

A.    I  think  they  argued  that  a  while  before  the  adj(Hi]:Qmwtx 

Q.    Had  they  been  doing  anything  before  tbdit  ? 

At    I  think  they  i^,  "  .  ,         . 


Q-     You  are  not  sure  of  that,  are  you  ? 
A^^  •  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.     Yoa  are  positive  this  was  the  first  day  that  they  comtnencechtOKi'^ 
do  anything,  ain't  you,  in  the  case.  '^ 

Ai-^    I  am  not  positive.  *  '•      . 

Q-     You  are  not  positive  about  that? 

A.     No,  sir.  :     •  - , .      ^ 

Q.*    You  went  thtee  in  the  evening? 

A-     No,  sir;  I  was  not  there  after  6  o'dook,  when  wd  went  to  'MiMi#^' 
otiL  on  the  train.  J 

Q.     You  were  not  there  in  the  room,  ^h^e  they  were  proceetctih^?  •  -  ^ 

A-     No,  sir.  ' 

Q^     The  last  you  saw  of  the  Judge  was  when' he  wanted  to  gelt  iti^  that 
door  ? 

A-     What  is  that? 

Q.     The  last  you  saw  of  the  Judge,  that  day,  w&s  when-he'WifeHted  4c^ 
get  in  the  door,  and  wanted  you  to  open  it?  .;: 

A^-    That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Judge  Cox,  that  day.  '        -^     . 

Q-     Were  you  there  the  second  day  ;  the  following  day  ?  ' 

Ar    No,  sir.    I  don't  understand  your  questic^;'' 

Qi    Were  you  there  the-  following  day  ?  | 

A.     No,  sir.  '' 

Q.     Were  you  in  Marshall  the  day  before? 

A*     I  Coubto't  tell  yovt  whether  I  was  or  not^  * 

Q.     You  dontknow?  .  :  .  > 

Ak'    No,  sir;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whetner  or  not  any  witnesses  had  been  BWortilnlh**^'*- 
proceeding,  or  anything  been  had,  except  this  argmment,  at'th^tim^  yoV 
came  into  court  ? 

A.i»  It  is  my  impression  there  had  not  been. 

Qi .  That  was  the  beginninff  of  the  <^e  that  after^eon? 

A.    It  is  my   impression  that  there  were  no  witnesses  sworn  lit^ih^- 
time  that  I  was  in  the  office. 

Q.    So  that  it  is  your  impression  thatthatwas  the  begiAflilig  of  the' 
proceeding,  at  that  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  it  is  not  tny  impression. 

Q.     Is  it  your  impression  that  they  had  any  session' in  the*  fof>&ribon4 

A.    It  is  my  impression  that  there  was  something  done  4n  tbe^for^' 
noon,  but  what  that  was  I  am  not  capable6f  saying.-  ' 

Q*    But  you  weren't  there,  anyhow?    A.    I  was  not.  -  ^ 

Q.    This  was  what  month,  you  say?    A.    November.  ^- 

Q.    And  it  was  ten  minutes  before  six  that  you  saw  the  Judge  %heitf 
on  the  street,  near  the  bridge  ? 

4'.    Yesf  it  was  about  that^  time.    I  know  that  itwas-afth^  time  b^ 
fore  six. 

Q.    Was  anybody  else  around  there? 

A*    Ther^'was  another  person  about  the  center  of  the^  bridge; -"btii^whW 
tbi|i|»eliso&  was  I  cannot  say. 

Q.    The  office  was  locked,  was  it  not?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  go  there  and  try  to  open  it?    A.    Yes>siri- 

Q.    After  the  Judge  told  you  to  do  so? 

A.^'  No,  sir;  as  I  came  alone. 

Q.    Before  you  met  the  Judge?    A.    Before  I  met  the  Judg^*>>' 

Q^-  Had  yQVk  «Qen  :the^  JudgQ  before-  this^Hie  V 
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A.    I  had  seen  him  during  the  day. 

Q.    That  was  the  first  time  you  had  seen  Judge  Cox,  wasnH;  it,  that 
day ?   .. '  : 

A.    No,  sir.    At  6  o'clock,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.    No;  I  mean  that  day  was  the  first  day  you  had  seen  Judge  Cox? 

A.    No,  sir. 

4it*    How  many  times  had  you  seen  him  before? 

A.    I  can't  state.    I  have  seen  him  there  in  Marshall  prior  to  that,  bat 
how  many  times  I  am  unable  to  tell. 

Q.    Had  there  been  any  terms  of  court  before,  there  in  Marshall,  that 
he  had  l^eld  ?    This,  mind  you,  was  in  November,  1878. 

A.     It  is  my  impression  that  there  had  been,  but  I  cannot  state. 

Q.  ..Do  you  remember  any  particular  times  in  which  you  had  seen 
Judge  Cox  before  this  time? 

A.    I  can't  remember  any  particular  time. 

Q. '.  You  are  not  certain  that  vou  had  been  made  acquainted  with  him, 
and  introduced  to  him,  before  tnat  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had— ^I  cant  remember;  that  is,  I  don't  say  that  I  had 
been  before  that  day. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Or,  «ven  if  you  had  seen  him 
once  or  twice  on  the  street  before  this  day,  you  weren't  acquainted  with 
hiiti? 

A.    Not  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 

<^.  You  say  that  it  is  your  impression  that  he  had  held  a  term  of 
cotirt  up  there  before.     When  was  that,  prior  to  this  time? 

A.  I  can't  tell  the  time,  but  remember  a  time  when  I  had  seen  Judge 
CoJl  priol:  to  this. 

You  had  ?    A.    Yes. 
Well,  what  time  was  tliat? 

It  was  at  a  time  there  was  a  case  brought  up  there,  in  whidi 
George  Wilmouth  was  the  defendant,  and  a  lady  of  tne  place  w^  the 
plaintiff.  . 

0|.    Was  he  an  attorney  in  that  case     A.    I  thinlc  he  was. 

(^.  :■  That  was  before  he  was  Judge? 

A.    That  was  before  he  was  Judge. 

Q.    That  was  three  years  before  that  time,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  .  Now,  within  a  year  of  this  proceeding  yon  wouldn't  say  that  you  ' 
had  seen  Judse  Cox  at  all,  in  Marshall? 

A.  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  I  had  seen 
him.    I  had  seen  him  a  year  before  that,  if  not  longer. 

Q.'  Your  impression  is  that  you  had  seen  him  a  year  before? 

A.     It  may  be  more  than  a  year. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  twice  that  you  now  remember  to  have  seen  him, 
before  this  November,  1878? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  were  in  there,  in  Will  Todd's  oflSce,  when 
he  was  listening  to  the  arguments,  was  he  deciding  anything,  or  ^ving 
any  decision  ? 

A.    I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Or  did  he  say  anything?  Now,  was  there  anything  in  what  be 
said,  or  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  himself,  that  was  out  of  the  way 
in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  think  his  general  appeantnce  was  different  from  what  it  wonU 
have  been  if  he  had  been  sober. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  how  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  sober  ? 
You  had  only  seen  him  once  or  twice  before. 

A.  I  think  I  do.  He  acted  differently  from  what  he  did  when  he 
first  went  on  the  bench,  when  he  first  went  on  at  noon. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  when  he  first  went  on  at  noon  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q-     And  you  say  that  at  3  o'clock  he  acted  differently  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did. 

Q<.  Now,  from  noon  to  three  o'clock,  he  was  sitting  there  and  listen-, 
ing  to  the  argument  and  proceedings  there? 

A.     He  was. 

Q.     He  didn't  go  out  at  all?    A.    Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.     Did  he  go  to  dinner  ? 

A.     Not  afternoon. 

Q.     Not  after  you  first  saw  him  take  a  seat  on  the  bench  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  But  towards  3  o'clock  he  acted  a  good  deal  differently  from  what 
he  did  at  12  o'clock  or  1  o'clock,  or  whenever  it  was  when  you  came 
into  the  room,  and  saw  him  take  his  seat — he  acted  differently,  did  he? 

A.     It  is  my  impression  that  he  did. 

Q,    Before  dinner  you  were  not  therc  at  all,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  was  there. 

Q.  In  the  evening  was  there  anything  in  his  conduct,  except  his  lan- 
guage there  to  you,  "  God  damn  you,  open  that  door  or  I  will  break  it 
in  " — was  there  anything  else  i^i  his  conduct  to  indicate  that  he  was  in- 
toxicated ?    A.    There  was. 

Q.     What  was  it  ? 

A.  This  gentleman  that  I  spoke  of,  standing  near  the  center  of  the 
bridge,  came  up  to  him,  or  they  met,  and  he  threw  his  arms  around  this 
man's  neck. 

Q.  They  met;  you  don't  know  whether  this  was  a  friend  of  Cox's  or 
not  ? 

A.  I  do  not;  I  presume  he  was,  from  the  way  they  embraced  each 
other. 

Q.     They  both  embraced,  did  they  ? 

A.^  Why,  he  embraced  the  one  that  he  met. 

Q.     They  both  embraced  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  whether  the  other  one  threw  his  arms  around  the 
Judge  or  not. 

QC    You  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.     Well,  you  wouldn't  swear  that  he  did  not? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  one  thing,  is  there  anything  else?    A.    That  was  all. 

Q.  What  else  made  you  think  he  was  intoxicated;  anything  in  his 
appearance  ? 

A.     His  actions,  and  the  manner  of  speech;  the  way  he  spcke. 

Q.    How  did  he  speak? 

A.    Well,  he  didn't  speak  as  I  considered  a  sober  man  would. 

Q.    Well,  how  was  it? 

A.  In  using  the  language  that  he  did;  he  didn't  speak  as  sharp,  as 
quick,  as  he  would  if  he  was  sober. 

Q.    He  spoke  that  in  a  dull,  drowsy  way,  "  God  damn  you,  open  that 
dgpr  for  me,  or  I  ,wiU  break  it  in,"  did  he  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
-^      102  "  ^ 
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Q.    Did  you  Bee  hie  face  ?    A.    I  did. 

•Q.    How  did  that  look  ? 

A.    It  looked  flushed,  his  eyes  were — 

Q.    Bloodshot,  I  suppose,  weren't  they  ? 

A.    His  eyes  were  colorea,  I  think;  they  didn't  look  natural. 

Q.    You  mean  that  they  were  red,  or  was  it  some  other  color? 

A.    Well,  they  were  glaring;  that  is  about  the  only  way  I  can  de- 
Bcribe  it. 

Senator  Crooks.    Did  you  say  glaring?  A.    Yes, sir. 

Q.    And  when  you  say  they  were  colored  you  mean  that  they  were 
glaring,  is  that  it  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  as  I  said  they  were  colored. 

Q.     I  thought  you  said  so  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    I  guess  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  asked  whether  they  were  bloodshot,  and  he  said 
they  were  colored. 

Q.     Did  vou  notice  anything  else  there,  at  that  time? 

A.     1  did  not,  , 

Q.    Was  it  moonlight  ?      A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Daylight,  was  it?    A.     It  was. 

Q.     At  ten  minutesbe  fore  6  o'clock,  on  the  7th  of  November? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  ten  minutes  before  six;  it  was  very  close  to 
that  time. 

Q.     Do  you  know  if  lamps  were  lit  around  town  by  that  time? 

A.     I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  This  was  the  7th  of  November — ^in  the  month  of  November,  any- 
how? 

A.     It  was  in  the  month  of  November;  I  think  it  was  the  7th. 
,  Q.    You  are  sure  of  that;  that  it  was  not  moonlight? 

A.  It  was  not  moonlight,but  it  may  have  been  daylight;  it  may  have 
been  between;  I  think  the  sun  may  have  gone  down;  I  don't  say  that  it 
was  sunlight. 

Q.  But  it  was  so  light  that  you  could  see  that  his  face  was  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  were  glaring  ? 

A.     I  could. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    And  you  could  see  that  he  was  drunk? 

A.    Yes. 

JOHN  A.  HUNTER, 

Called,  sworn  and  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Colons.  This  witness  is  also  examined  on  specification 
one,  of  article  seventeen. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside? 

A.     Marshall,  Lyon  countj^. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    Ten  years,  the  12th  day  of  next  June. 

Q.    What  offic3  do  you  hold  t  lere,  if  any  ? 

A.     I  hold  the  office  of  sheritf. 

Q.     Did  you  hold  that  office  in  the  year  1878?    A.     I  did. 

Q.  I  desire  now,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case  in  which  there  were 
supplemental  proceedings,  in  the  month  of  November,  1878— the  Cleve- 
land Co-operative  Stove  Company  against  Mary  RobinsDn  and  JohnE 
Maas,  partners;  do  you  remember  the  case? 
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A.    I  do. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  when  these  supplemental  proceedings  were  heard? 

A.    They  were  heard  on  or  about  the  7th  of  November,  1878. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you — you  are  acquainted  with  Judge 
Cox,  the  respondent? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    I  think  my  first  acquaintance  was  in  the  fall  of  1877. 

Q.    And. did  you  see  him  at  Marshall  on  that  day  ?    A.     I  did. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  As  to  any  part  of  the  day,  prior  to  about  6  o'clock,  if  I  saw  him. 
at  all,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    You  weren't  in  town  until  about  six  o'clock  ? 

A.    I  left  town  just  before  dinner,  I  think,  with  my  team  for  Tracy. 

Q.    And  you  don't  remember  seeing  the  Judge  there  before  you  left? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q,    And  you  returned  at  what  time  ? 

A.    It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock. 

Q.    What  was  then  being  done  in  this  case,  if  anything? 

A.    There  was  a  recess. 

Q.    Well,  after  recess,  what  was  done  ? 

A.  I  had  made  a  return — my  return  on  the  service  of  the  affidavit 
and  the  order  (it  had  been  my  first),  and  in  making  my  return,  I  failed 
to  state,  "  And  exhibited  the  name  of  the  Judge  thereon,"  as  is  required. 
I  was  telegraphed  to  at  Tracy,  and  came  home.  I  amended  my  return 
the  first  thing,  I  think,  I  did  after  I  came  into  the  room.  I  went  to  my 
house— I  drove  up  in  front  of  the  office,  where  the  proceedings  were 
being  held. 

Q.    Whose  office  was  that  ? 

A.     Horton  &  Hamilton,  and  W.  M.  Todd  was  the  agent 

Q.     Was  it  his  office  also  ?    A.     It  was. 

Q.     You  drove  up  there? 

A.  I  drove  up  there,  and  found  the  room  closed,  and  went  home  to 
supper.  The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  came  back,  was  to  amend  my  re- 
turn. 

Q.    What  time  was  that? 

A.  That  was  between  six  and  seven ;  as  to  the  time,  I  couldn't  be 
positive. 

Q.    Whereabouts  did  you  amend  it, — in  what  building  ? 

A.  I  amended  it  in  the  office,  where  the  proceedings  were  being 
beard. 

Q,    Was  the  Judge  present?    A.     He  was. 

Q,     Now,  tell  what  was  done  with  that  case  afterwards? 

A»     It  was  heard. 

Q.    That  evening  ? 

At  A  portion  of  it  that  evening,  and,  I  think,  finished  up  the  next 
roorning. 

Q.     Before  him,  or  before  whom  were  the  proceedings  heard  ? 

A»    The  presiding  judge,  you  mean  ? 

Q,    Yeji,  (iir. 

A,    Judge  Cox. 

Q,  You  may  state  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  that  evening  while  he 
was  hearing  these  proceedings. 

A.    From  my  acquaintance— what  little  acquaintance  I  had  with 
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Judge  Cox  before,  and  what  I  have  had  since, — I  should  say  thftt  Judge 
Cox  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  these  proceedings  were  finished  ihsi 
night,  or  not? 

A.     They  were  not,  I  think. 

Q.  And  during  the  proceedings  he  waa  very  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor? 

A.    That  night  in  particular. 

Q.    State  whether  he  was  drunk  or  sober? 

A.     He  was  drunk, 

Crcs3-examined  by  Mr.  Akctander. 

Q.     How  long  did  these  proceedings  keep  on,  that  night? 

A.     I  think  until  about  nine  or  a  little  after  nine. 

Q.    Witnesses  examined? 

A.  I  think  they  were,  but  I  wouldn't  swear  positively,  as  to  witneBses 
being  examined  that  night. 

Q.     If  they  kept  on  until  nine,  they  had  to  do  something,  hadn't  they? 

A.    Yes. 

Q,  They  were  at  work  there,  all  the  time;  after  you  fixed  your  re- 
turn, they  went  right  to  work  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    The  Judge  went  right  along  with  the  business  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.     Didn't  he  go  along  with  the  business? 

A.    There  was  but  very  little  business  done,  that  night. 

Q.     He  did  what  they  offered  him,  didn't  he? 

A.  The  attorneys  a  number  times  during  the  night,  on  both  rides, 
asked  for  recess  until  morning. 

Q.    And  he  didn't  want  to  grant  it  to  them? 

A.     He  didn't. 

Q.     And  finally  he  adjourned? 

A.     And  finally  he  adjourned. 

Q.    At  nine  o'clock?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  was  done,  if  anything — was  done? 

A.  I  wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  the  witness,  I  wouldn't  be  positive 
whether  there  were  any  witnesses  sworn  that  night,  or  not. 

Q,     There  may  have  been  ? 

A"^.     There  may  have  been. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it,  wasn't 
interested  in  the  matter  at  all? 

A.     I  wasnH  personally  interested  in  the  matter,  at  all. 

Q.  Before  that  time,  you  had  only  seen  Judge  Cox  once  I  understand 
you  ? 

A.     I  had  seen  him  quite  a  number  of  times. 

Q.     When  had  vou  seen  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  I  think — the  introduction  I  had  to  him  was  in  a  hard- 
ware store  belonging  to  James  Williams. 

Q.     When  was  it? 

A.    That  was  in  the  campaign, — ^his  campaign. 

Q.     In  1877?     A.     I  think  so. 

Q.     That  was  the  first  time  you  saw  him? 

A.     I  believe  that  was  the  fii'st  time  I  saw  him,  to  know  him. 

Q.  During  that  year,  what  times,  and  where,  had  you  seen  him,  to 
know  him,  before  this  time  ? 
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A,    Before  this  time  ? 

Q.    Yes,  before  1878. 

A.  I  had  never  seen  him  to  have  an  introduction  to  him,  before 
that. 

Q.    Before  then  ?    A.    Before  the  year  1877. 

Q.  Before  the  year  1877.  But  now,  since  that  time,  and  up  to  No- 
vember, 1878,  how  many  times,  and  where  have  you  seen  him  r 

A.  I  couldn't  say  the  number  of  times;  I  have  seen  him  every  term 
of  court  held  in  Lyon  county. 

Q.  Was  there  any  term  of  court  held  in  Lyon  county,  since  you  were 
first  introduced  to  him,  and  before  the  7th  day  of  November,  1878  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.    Then  you  had  not  seen  him  many  times  between  those  times  ? 

A.    Not  many  times,  I  had  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  didn't  see  him  once  from  that  time,  when 
you  were  introduced  to  him,  up  to  the  time,  in  November,  that  we  have 
Deen  talking  about? 

A.    I  wouldn't  be  positive  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  will  now  examine  the  witness  under  article 
fifteen.  [After  consultation  with  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.]  We  will  not 
examine  this  witness  under  article  fifteen.  We  have  nearly  exhausted 
our  quota  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  article;  we  will  examine  him  under 
article  eighteen. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunter,  you  may  state  if  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  at 
any  other  time  since  the  30th  day  of  "March,  1878? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.     When  was  it  ? 

A.    It  was  on  or  aboiit  the  12th  day  of  May,  1881. 

Q.    At  what  place  ? 

A.  Marshall,  Lyon  County,  Minnesota,  and  also  the  21st  and  22d 
and  23rd  of  June,  in  the  same  year — 1881. 

Q,    At  the  same  place  ?    A.     At  the  same  place. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  drunk  at  any  other  times,  since  the  30th  of 
March,  1878  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  can  recollect. 

Q.    The  21st  of  May  and  then  the  21st  of  June  ? 

A.     I  wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  the  date  in  May. 

Q.    But  it  was  May,  1881  ?    A.    Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    This  12th  day  of  May  that  you  said  it  was — 

A.    On  or  about  the  12th  day  of  May. 

Q.  It  was  the  date  of  the  special  term  that  has  been  testified  to 
here? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  the  time  of  the  special  term  ?       A.    Yes. 

Q.  The  21st,  22d  and  24th  of  June,  that  you  testified  to,  was  the  time 
that  Mr.  Patterson  testified  to  ? 

A.    I  didn't  say  the  24th. 

Q.  Oh,  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd.  Very  well,  that  was  the  same  occa- 
sion that  Mr.  Patterson  testified  to,  wasn't  it? 
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Q.     In  court,  the  transactions  that  he  testified  to  here,  this  morning? 

A.    The  same  day. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  the  same  day.  It  was  the  same  occurrence  that 
he  testified  to,  wasn't  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  mean  to  be  understood,  that  you  saw  Judga 
Cox  drunk  there,  in  court,  during  this  day  ? 

A.     I  didn't  see  him  in  court,  in  the  special  term,  in  May. 

Q.     No,  I  mean  in  June,  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd  of  June? 

A.  In  June,  but  on  or  about  the  12th  of  May  at  the  time  of  the  spe- 
cial term — 

Q.  '  You  saw  him  there  ?  * 

A.     I  was  not  in  the  room — . 

Q.     But  you  saw  him  that  same  day,  in  the  evening,  intoxicated? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I^t  him  tell  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  am  cross-examining  this  witness,  not  examining 
him. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Well,  he  commenced  to  tell  it,  and  you  inter- 
rupt him,  and  keep  talking  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  move  now  to  strike  out  the  last  testimony  of  this 
witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Upon  what  ground? 

Mr.  Arctander.  For  the  reason  that,  if  it  should  come  in  at  all,  it 
should  come  in  under  the  articles  under  which  it  is  alleged.  I  under- 
stand the  managers  to  say  that  they  have  exhausted  their  number  of 
witnesses, — 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr*  Arctander.    They  have  refused  to  bring  in  any  proof, — 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    When  did  you  understand  us  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  understood  the  learned  manager,  who  is  examin- 
ing this  ^vitness,  to  say,  that  he  wouldn't  examine  him  upon  article  fif- 
teen, which  is  the  general  term  of  court  in  Lyon  county,  last  June,  for 
the  reason  that  he  had  nearly  exhausted  the  number  of  witnesses  they 
had  upon  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  that,  therefore,  they  have  introduced  it  under 
article  18,  to  which  the  Senate  has  given  them  the  right  to  introduce  as 
many  witnesses  as  they  please.  Now,  if  it  is  the  rule  that  witnesses  can 
be  introduced  under  one  specific  charge,  and  yet  not  be  introduced  under 
it,  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Senate.  Under 
article  18  they  are  authorized  to  introduce  any  proof  at  all,  and  their 
proof  should  certainly  be  limited  to  acts  outside  of  those  specified  in  the 
article  here;  if  not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rule.  For,  if  the  managers  can 
scare  up  witnesses  they  can  say  we  don't  care  to  introduce  them  under 
that,  we  want  them  under  article  18,  and,  in  that  way,  they  can  introduce 
proof  under  article  18  which  should  come  in  onlv  under  article  15.  Now, 
I  say  that  is  not  the  true  rule.  We  have  article  18,  which  charges  us 
with  acts  of  drunkenness  not  specified  in  the  other  articles,  and  they 
cannot  bring  in  here  as  testimony,  under  article  18,  proof  of  acts  of  drunk- 
enness which  has  been  testified  to  by  other  witnesses  under  other  arti* 
cles.  It  is  not  right  for  them  to  do  so,  or,  if  it  is  right  for  them,  it  is 
right  for  us,  and  we  can  introduce  as  many  witnesses  as  we  wish  uadir 
article  1$. 
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Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  in  regard  to 
this  occurence  in  May,  it  is  not  testimony  to  the  same  state  of  facts  tes- 
tified to  by  Mr.  Patterson,  this  morning.  It  is  simply  testimony  to  the 
feet  of  the  Judge  being  drunk  out  of  court.  It  may  have  ^  bearing  up- 
on the  question  before  the  Senate.  If,  after  five  men  have  sworn  that 
Judge  Cox  was  drunk  in  court,  on  a  certain  day,  other  men  recount  his 
various  acts  of  drunkenness  on  and  off  the  bench  on  the  same  dav, — 
they  may  possibly  have  seen  him  drunk  out  of  court, — it  may  corrobor- 
ate the  other,  but  it  is  not  testimony  of  the  same  identical  state  of  facts. 
It  is  simply  evidence  going  to  show  his  general  habit  of  drunkenness. 
It  happens  by  chance,  that  while,  in  this  one  case,  it  does  not  occur  to 
the  same  state  of  facts,  that  this  man  has  seen  him,  about  the same]|time', 
in  court,  drunk;  but  we  have  not  examined  him  upon  this  point.  We 
have  simply  asked  the  question,  did  you,  at  any  other  times  and  places, 
than  the  times  named  by  you,  during  the  last  four  years,  see  the  re- 
spondent drunk  or  intoxicated  ?  And  he  has  enumerated  the  various 
instances  in  which  he  has  so  seen  him.  By  chance,  one  of  these  in- 
fitances  happens  to  be  at  a  time  already  testified  to,  but  that  does  not 
make  the  evidence  inadmissible  under  article  eighteen.  It  is  upon 
article  eighteen  that  we  are  now  examining,  although  it  may  have  this 
effect  upon  all  the  other  articles. 

As  every  witness  who  comes  in  here  and  testifies  te  article  eighteen 
must  necessarily  see, — this  man,  unless  he  has  the  sagacity  of  the  wisest 
man  in  the  world,  drunk  all  through  the  ninth  judicial  district,  must 
Bometinies  slop  over  and  get  drunk  on  the  bench;  and  if,  perchance,  this 
witness  has  chanced  to  see  him,  at  one  time,  his  evidence  ought  not  to 
be  stricken  out  for  thut  reason.  It  only  goes  to  corroborate,  all  the  facts 
Bet  forth,  that  this  man  has  been  drunk  on  and  off  the  bench,  that  he 
has  exercised  no  discretion  about  getting  drunk;  that  he  has  got  drunk 
in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night  time;  drunk  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  drunk  at  mid-day,  and  drunk  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
But,  because,  forsooth,  this  witness  has  happened  to  see  him  at  one  of 
these  times  testified  to.  his  evidence,  when  he  testifies  under  article 
nineteen,  certainly  ougnt  not  te  be  stricken  out.  It  is  corroborative  ev- 
idence, and  it  showed  the  good  judgment  and  good  sense  of  this  Senate 
when  they  said  that  they  would  hear  the  corroborative  evidence  we 
might  bring  in  under  article  eighteen.  Why,  the  very  id^a,  that  pnly  five 
men  may  come  in  here  and  testify  that  this  man  has  been  drunk  on  the 
bench.  Five  men  might  be  mistaken,  Mr.  President,  but  when  we  bring 
you  in  sixty  good  men  and  true  from  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  to  tell  you  that  they  have  seen  the  respondent  drunk, 
drunk  in  the  day,  drunk  at  night,  drunk  in  court,  and  drunk  out  of 
court,  [this  Senate  have  shown  their  good  sense  by  allowing  us  to  cor- 
roborate those  charges  upon  which  they  allow  us  to  bring  only  five 
witnesses.  Certainly,  they  will  not  go  back  upon  the  forwarcTsteps  they 
have  taken  in  allowing  us  to  bring  in  a  reasonable  number  of  witnesses 
under  article  eighteen,  and  in  permitting  these  witnesses  to  testify.  We 
have  brought  here,  in  our  discretion,  five  witnesses  to  these  various  ar- 
ticles, but  it  so  happens,  Mr.  President,  that  these  men  happen  to  know 
of  acts  of  drunkenness,  besides  the  particular  ones  upon  which  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  testify.  They  are  here;  it  takes  but  a  moment 
to  hear  the  testimony.  We  took  but  about  three  minutes  in  the  direct 
examination  under  article  eighteen,  and  if  the  counsel  for  the  respond- 
ent will  confine  himself  within  reasonable  limits  in  his  cross-examination 
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U  will  take  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  hear  what  these  witnesses  have  to 
aay.  They  are  here;  they  have  been  here  several  days.  If  the  Senate 
desire  to  have  the  testimony  I  think  it  right  and  proper  that  thej 
should  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Allis.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  involved  here  is  of 
some  importance.     Here  are  a  certain  number  of  articles  under  which 
evidence  has  been  introduced.     Five  witnesses  are  allowed  to  each  of 
these   articles.     They  have  exhausted,  we  will  suppose,  their  witnesses 
under  these  articles.     Now,  this  is  a  proposition,  as  1  understand  it,  to  go 
on,  and  under  the  pretense  of  offering  evidence   under  article  eighteen, 
to  continue  to  prove  the  same  acts  of  intoxication  as  to  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articles,  etc., — to  prove  the  same  acts  of  intoxication 
that  other  witnesses  have  testified  to,  in  this  case,  and  in  regard  to  which 
they  have  exhausted  their  evidence  and  to  go  right  on   and  introduce 
an  unlimited  number  of   witnesses  to  the  same  state  of  intoxication, — 
under  the  pretense  of   offering  them  under  article  eighteen.      Now. 
certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Senators  can  see  here,  and  every- 
body  can  see,  that  this  is  a  practical  violation  of  the  principles  which 
they  havie  laid  down.     I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but,  under  this  general 
article,  ttat  other  instances  of   intoxication  can  be  show,  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  they  may  argue,  if  they  please,  that  the  cause  of  intoxication 
which  is  already  Sfiown,  by  means  of  their  five  witnesses,  may  be  used 
in  argument  under  article  eighteen.    That  possibly  may  be  so.    It  is 
another  question  entirely,  and  we  will  see  when  we  come  to  it.    But  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  clear,  that  they  cannot  go  on  and  exhaust  their 
witnesses  one,  two,  tnree,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  them, 

Senator  Crooks.    What  is  the  article? 

Mr.  Abctander.    The  eighteenth. 

Mr.  Allis.  And  then,  after  they  have  exhausted  all  their  witnesses, 
not  to  prove  additional  cases  of  intoxication,  but  to  go  on  with  new  wit- 
nesses, beyond  the  five,  to  show  the  same  cases  of  intoxication  that  they 
have  already  exhausted  their  witnesses  upon.  It  seems  to  me  this  only 
needs  to  be  stated  in  order  that  this  court  can  see  that  it  is  improper. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  chair  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate  whether  the  testimony  of  the  witness  should  be  stricken  out. 

Senator  Crooks.    I  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Those  m  favor  of  striking  out  the  last  part 
of  the  testimony  offered  under  article  eighteen  will  say  "  aye  " ;  those 
opposed  '^no." 

senator  Crooks.    I  called,  Mr.  President,  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  5,  and  nays  17,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Crooks,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Perkins  and  Peterson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  C.  P.,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Howard, 
Johnson  F.  I.,  I^angdan,  McCormick,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Powers, 
Rice,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White  and  Wilkins. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    You  can  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Abctander.    We  do  not  wish  to  examine  him  further. 
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J.   HUNT, 


Galled,  8wom  and  testified. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Marshall,  Lyon  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?    A.    Four  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation?    A.    Engaged  in  the  hotel  business. 

Q.     Have  you  been  all  the  time  ?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  hotel  business? 

A.    A  little  over  two  years. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     Between  three  and  four  years. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Hunt,  to  a  period  of  time  com- 
mencing with  the — 

Senator  ChiooKs.    What  is  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Article  fifteen. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  period  of  time,  commencing 
Mw;h,  1878,  and  ending  with  the  time  these  articles  were  filed  ;  and  to 
ask  you,  Mr.  Hunt,  whether  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  during 
that  period  of  time? 

A.    Between  the  time  of — 

Q.  Commencing  30th  of  March,  1878,  and  ending  the  15th  of  October, 
1881.  i 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    State  when  and  where? 

A.    Well,  I  saw  him  in  the  month  of  May. 

Q.    What  year?    A.     1881. 

Q.    Where?    In  Marshall. 

Q.    At  your  hotel?    A.    Yes,  sir,  and  about  town. 

Q.    At  any  other  time?    A.     In  the  month  of  June. 

Q.    1881?    A.    Yes,  1881. 

Q.    At  your  hotel  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  give  us  the  precise  days  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  during  the  term — special  term  of  May,  and  the  June 
term  of  court. 

Q.  It  was  during  the  special  term  of  court  in  May,  and  the  general 
June  term,  you  mean  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  any  of  these 
drunks,  that  you  have  seen  the  Judge  upon,  down  there  ?      • 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  came  there  in  May,  and  sometime  after  the  train 
came — I  think  the  train  was  due  at  that  time,  at  1  :I5. 

Q.    In  the  day  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  afternoon;  and  he  stopped  at  the  hotel,  and  want- 
ed to  know  if  he  could  have  a  room.  And  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  ho- 
tel, and  the  saloon,  during  the  day  and  evening,  frequently. 

Q.    Do  you  keep  a  saloon  there  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    With  the  hotel  ? 

A.  Yes.  The  Judge  at  that  time,  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
and  drank  a  good  many  times. 

Senator  Cjeu>oks.    \Ve  cannot  hear  in  this  part  of  the  house. 
lOS 
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Q.    Won*t  you  repeat  that,  so  that  the  Senate  can  hear  it? 

A.  I  say  tnat  he  was  in  the  saloon,  and  in  the  office, — ^in  and  out,— 
and  on  the  street,  during  the  afternoon,  quite  a  number  of  times,  and 
frequently  drank  there  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  during  tht 
evening;  and  after  I  closed  the  house  in  the  evening  about  11  o'clock,  I 
went  to  bed,  and  soon  after  I  heard  some  one  at  the  door,  and  I  got  Uf 
and  went  te  the  window  and  looked  out,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  Judge  Cox« 
I  considered  him  pretty  drunk* 

Mr.  Arctander.     Never  mind  what  you  considered  him. 

A.  He  Was  pretty  drunk,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  let  him  aii^ 
(laughter)  and  1  went  back  to  bed.     He  sat  down  in  a  chair  under  the 

foroh,  and  I  got  up  again — I  heard  him  again,  or  heard  some  one,  and 
got  up  and  looked  out,  and  he  was  still  there.  That  was  about  two 
o'clock,  and  I  let  him  in  and  went  and  showed  him  to  a  bed.  That  was 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition,  then,  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  prett}'  drunk  at  that  time. 

Q.     How  long  did  he  stay  there,  Mr.  Hunt? 

A.  I  think  he  went  away,  the  next  day  on  the  train;  11:30,  or  12:30 
or  thereabouts. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  pretty  full;  he  filled  up  the  next  morning  in  prettf 
good  season,  and  was  pretty  full  during  the  time  he  was  there. 

Q.  State  what  you  mean  by  "  filling  up,"  and  "pretty  full."  Those 
ftre  technical  terms. 

A.  Well,  he  drank  a  good  many  times  during  the  morning,— in 
the  forenoon. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  or  sober,  Mr.  Hunt? 

A.    Well,  he  was  what  I  call  drunk. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunt,  I  will  ask  you  if,  at  that  time.  Judge  Cox  incuiied  a 
whisky  bill  at  your  bar  ? 

A.     I  dou^t  think  he  did. 

Q.    You  don't  think  he  did  at  that  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  that  was  in  May  you  speak  of? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.     No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.    State  the  next  time  you  saw  him  drunk  ? 

A.    The  next  time  was  the  June  term,  the  21st  of  June,  I  think. 

Q.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Hunt,  do  you  know  where  Judge  Cox  went  after 
he  left  your  house,  that  night?     Did  you  see  him  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  it,*unless  he  knows  it  of  his  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Of  course;  we  don't  suppose  he  is  goix^  to 
guess  at  it;  it  must  be  his  own  knowledge.  Of  course,  it  must  be  liis 
own  knowledge. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  went  ? 

A.  I  didn't  see  him  at  any  place;  I  only  know  by  some  ccmvenar 
tion,  which  took  place  there,  in  the  evening,  previous  to  his  going  out; 
but  I  know  nothing  outside  of  that, 

Q.    Some  conversation  to  which  he  was  a  party  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  state  where  he  was  going? 

A.     He  did.  I 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that  as  immaterial  and  kieleTBat 
That  has  been  decided  by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Manager  CSoluns.  That  has  been  up,  as  the  counsel  has  said,  two 
par  three,  times  and  on  one  occassion,  it  has  been  admitted,  and  shortly 
ftfter  the  Senate,  (with  all  due  deference)  I  think,  somewhat  overruled 
Hself.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  this  statement  my  be;  and 
1  have  not  the  slightest  idea  myself  as  to  what  was  said  there;  but,  it 
JBeems  to  me,  as  I  have  said  once  before,  in  an  argument  upon  this  Ques- 
tion, that  we  have  perfect  right  to  get  all  of  this  statement,  everything 
this  man  stated,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing  his  condition.  Now, 
I  apprehend  that  a  man  never  got  drunk  in  his  life,  without  using  lan- 
guage that  he  would  be  ashamed  to  use,  and  would  not  use,  if  he  were 
sober.     That  is  a  characteristic  of  a  drunken  state. 

The  Presidnt  pro  teui.  The  chair  would  hold  that  you  can  ask  him 
what  the  conversation  was;  but,  as  to  where  he  went  that  night  I  don't 
think  that  is  competent. 

Mr.  Mai)ager  Collins.  That  was  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  President.  I 
was  about  to  ask  the  witness  what  the  Judge  said. 

The  President  pro  tern.     What  conversation  transpired  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  But  I  understood  that  the  Senate,  the  other 
day,  allowed  part  of  the  statement  to  go  in;  but  when  we  approached 
ft  certain  point  an  objectior^  was  made,  and  the  objection  was  sustained, 
simply  because,  as  was  stated  by  Senator  Powers,  we  were  attempting 
to  prove  indirectly  what  had  been  stricken  out.  Now,  I  simply  want 
to  get  from  this  witness — 

Senator  Crooks.  I  want  to  ask  counsel  if  he  is  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  will  state  to  the  Senator — 

Senator  Crooks.  State  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  that  question. 
Are  you  trying  to  do  that  again  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  will  state  to  the  Senate,  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  this  witness  will  testify  to. 

Senator  Crooks.  It  is  very  strange,  if  you  have  not;  you  have  had 
him  under  oath. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  not  ex- 
amined this  witness. 

Senator  Crooks.     Well,  you  ought  to  know  what  he  will  testify  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  want  to  show  the  circumstances  and  teucia 
for  which  the  other  side  have  called  so  loudly. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  chair  would  hold,  unless  the  Senate 
otherwise  orders,  that  the  managers  can  ask  what  conversation  took 
place  there. 

Mr.  Allis.  We  object  to  it,  and  ask  that  it  be  put  to  the  Senate,  as 
immaterial,  and  also  as  manifestly  an  attempt  to  introduce  evidence 
which  was  ruled  out. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  question  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  suggest  that  the  question  be  asked,  but 
before  answering,  that  the  sense  of  the  Senate  be  taken,  as  to  the  allow- 
ance of  the  question. 

The  President  pro  tem.    That  is  it. 

Senator  D.  Bucx.     He  is  asked  what  was  said. 

Senator  Crooks.  Yes;  before  he  answers  I  move  that  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  betaken,  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  allowed,  or  not. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  question  now  is  this:  The  managers 
with  to4Usk  thia  witness  what  conversation  took  place.    The  reeponddnt 
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objects.    It  is  how  for  the  Senate  to  say  whether  the  objection  shall  be 
sustained  or  not. 

Senator  WiiiSON.    I  move  that  the  roll  be  called. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  roll  will  be  called,  and  those  who  vote 
"  aye"  will  sustain  the  objection;  and  those  who  vote  "  no,"  will  vote  to 
overrule  the  objection. 

Senator  Langdon.  I  think  the  question  should  be  put  first.  Before 
we  go  further  let  the  question  be  put  by  the  counsel. 

Senator  D.  Bluk.  That  is,  in  substance,  the  question.  He  asked  him 
to  state  what  the  conversation  was,  so  as  to  characterize  the  transaction, 
and  show  whether  the  respondent  was  drunk,  or  sober:  just  as  much  as 
if  he  was  walking,  or  standing;  you  can  not  ask  the  question  in  any 
other  way,  only  to  ask  for  the  conversation.  That  is  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Is  the  object  of  the  question  to  ascertain  that 
he  was  drunk  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck.    I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Crooks.  Well,  we  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that  is  the 
scope  of  the  question. 

Senator  D.  Buck.    I  so  understand  it.        • 

Senator  Crooks.  If  they  are  trenching  upon  the  twemtieth  article, 
we  won't  have  it  here. 

The  President  pro  tem.  Under  the  rules,  no  argument  can  be  had. 
We  simply  want  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Powers.  Will  you  state  the  question  again,  Mr.  President? 
It  is  so  very  difficult  to  hear,  unless  everything  is  perfectly  quiet. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  managers  were  about  to  ask  what  con- 
versation took  place.  The  respondent  objects  to  that.  Now,  the  quea- 
tion  will  be  for  the  Senate,  to  sustain  or  overrule  that  objection.  Tnoee 
that  vote  "^aye,"  will  vote  to  sustain  the  objection;  those  that  vote  **no," 
will  vote  to  overrule  it. 

Senator  Crooks.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  counsel  for 
respondent  to  state  his  objections,  and  the  reasons  for  his  objections  onoe 
more. 

The  President  pro  tem.    That  will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Allis.  The  objection  is,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
what  was  said ;  the  witness  has  already  stated  that  he  was  intoxicated, 
and  it  is  immaterial  what  the  conversation  was;  that  is  the  first  objec- 
tion. The  second  objection  is,  that  it,  manifestly,  is  an  attempt— that 
it  is  apparent  that  it  is  an  attempt — ^to  introduce  evidence  under  the 
twentieth  article,  not  to  be  too  nice  about  stating  it,  as  you  will  see. 
Two  objections;  first,  that  it  is  incompetent,  immaterial  and  irrelevant, 
any  way,  to  show  what  this  conversation  was.  It  doesn't  strengthen— 
it  doesn't  tend  to  strengthen — it  doesn't  tend  to  show  wh^her  he 
was  intoxicated.  He  has  given  all  the  testimony  he  can,  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  tend  to  strengthen  that.  And  the  second  objection  is, 
that  it  is  an  overt  attempt  to  introduce  testimony  under  article  twenty. 

Senator  Crooks.    Call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  If  the  Senate  will  perpait  me,  it  is  very  clear 
to  me,  that  the  gentleman  is  over  nice  in  his  objections  here;  and  I  call 
this  court  to  bear  me  witness,  that  every  witness,  that  has  been  upon 
this  stand,  has  been  cross-examined  as  to  what  Judge  Cox  said  when  he 
was  drunk,  did  he  stagger,  were  his  eyes  glaring,  and  All  that  sort  of 
thing.    Now,  if  it  is  competent  that  that  sort  of  uung  should  odmei&oa 
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CTOfis-examination,  it  is  perfectly  competent  that  it  should  come  in  here; 
and  if  we  put  this  witness  upon  the  stand,  and  ask  him  this  questiofi  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  man  was  drunk,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  us  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  it  does  not  make  any  difference  wnat 
answer  he  may  give;  and,  although  the  answer  may  tend  to  show  that 
he  has  committed  some  crime  that  may  be  classed  as  under  the  twen- 
tieth article,  that  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  answer.  And  that  was  the  posi- 
tion I  took  the  other  day.  It  is  not  proof,  for  instance,  that  he  has  com- 
mitted the  acts,  which  we  have  charged  here,  under  the  twentieth  arti- 
cle; but  it  is  proof  that  he  was  drunk,  simply  because  the  language  is 
such  as  no  sober  man  would  use;  that  is  the  idea  exactly. 

Senator  Crooks.    Call  the  roll.    * 

There  were  yeas  3,  and  nays  21,  as  follows: 

Tliose  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  and  Crooks. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M., 
Johnson  F.  I.,  I^angdon,  McCormick,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Morrison, 
Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and 
Wilson.  * 

The  President  pro  teni.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  Judge  Cox  said  in  that  conversation,  or, 
rather,  state  the  conversation. 

The  witness  having  testified  at  some  length  in  response  to  the  last  and 
following  questions.  Senator  D.  Buck  moved  that  certain  portions!  of  the 
evidence  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Senator  Adams  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
ness, given  in  response  to  the  last  question,  be  stricken  from  the  record, 
upon  which  motion  the  roll  wa^s  called  with  the  following  result: 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  13,  and  nays  9,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Johnson  A. 
M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Langdon.  McCormick,  Peterson,  Powers,  Rice,  White 
and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Buck  D.,  Case,  Howard,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Perkins,  Tif- 
fany, Wheat  and  Wilson. 

And  so  the  evidence  was  stricken  out; 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunt,  I  believe  you  have  testified  as  to  the  May  term, — as  to 
the  month  of  May. 

jik.     X  es. 

Q.    Now,  you  may  state  the  next  time  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  drunk. 

A.    That  was  the  June  term. 

Q.    Was  he  at  your  hotel  at  that  term?    A.     He  was. 

Q.    About  your  saloon  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  came  from  the  depot  up  to  our  hotel,  and  into  the 
office.  .  I  think  it  was  the  2l8t  of  June. 

Q.    Was  he  drunk  or  sober  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Well,  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  time. 

Q,    And  for  how  many  days  did  he  remain  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  there  about  two  weeks  at  that  time,  in  town,  but 
not  all  the  while  at  my  house. 
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Q.    How  many  days  did  he  remain  at  your  house?    A.    Two  d$jn. 

Q.    Two  davs?    A.    That  is,  the  day  that  he  came  and  the  next  day. 

Q.    State  what  his  condition  was  during  the  two  days. 

A.  Well,  I  should  say  the  two  first  days  that  he  was  drunk  most  of 
the  time.     I  didn't  pee  the  time  he  was  not. 

Q.    How  was  it  at  night? 

A.     Well,  he  was  in  the  same  condition  at  night. 

Q.     How  late  did  he  freqnent  your  saloon  at  night? 

A.    Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven. 

Q.     Did  he  stay  there  until  you  closed  up? 

A.  In  the  evening,  ahout  closing  time;  I  couldn't  say  that  he  wm 
there  just  at  the  time  they  closed. 

Q.     And  then  did  he  go  to  bed? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  went  U)  the  other  house. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  time  he  went  to  bed  ?    A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     Did  he  incur  a  whisky  bill  at  your  house  during  that  time? 

A.    He  did. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Upon  what  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Arctandnr.    Oh,  never  mind ;  let  it  go. 

Q.    State  how  much  it  was. 

A.    I  think  it  was  $17.70,  or  something. 

Q.     For  how  long  a  time  ? 

A.  During  this  period  that  he  was  there,  or  a  portion  of  it,  I  think 
he  paid  this  within — ^my  impression  is  he  paid  it  within  ten  days  from 
the  time  he  first  came  there,  from  the  time  he  made  any  bill. 

Q.  I  know,  but  what  length  of  time  was  he  in  incurring  this  bill; 
how  many  days  ? 

A.     Well,  I  should  judge  about  ten  days;  I  think  so. 

Q.     And  you  say  the  bill  was  paid  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Powers.     Where  was  that? 

A.    That  was  at  Marshall. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  of  drunkenness  on  the  part 
of  the  Judge,  within  the  time  1  have  mentioned  ? 

A.    W^ell,  have  you  reference  to  before  1880? 

Q.    Yes;  after  the  30th  of  March,  1878? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  whether  it  was  the  winter  of  1879  or  the  spring 
of  1880 — Januarv,  1880.  I  rather  think  that  it  was  December,  1879,  or 
January,  1880,  that  I  saw  the  Judge  there. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  or  sober? 

A.  Well,  he  was  drunk.  The  time  that  I  saw  him,  that  I  speak  oi 
I  think  was  the  time  that  he  delivered  the  temperance  lecture  there, 
over  in  the  church.     [Laughter.] 

Q.     He  was  drunk  at  that  time,  was  he  ? 

A.     He  was  what  we  call  "pretty  full."    (Laughter.) 

Q.     How  many  days  was  he  there  drunk,  at  that  time? 

A.  I  can't  say  positively  but  I  think  three  or  four  days;  perhaps 
five. 

Q..  Now,  Mr.  Hunt,  can  you  state  how  often  Judge  Cox  drank  at 
your  bar  during  each  of  those  days, — the  four  or  five  days  you  are  talk- 
ing of? 

A.  I  don't  remember  so  particularly  in  regard  to  that  period  as  I  do 
those  dates  more  recent.  I  remember  more  particularly  the  May  aiul 
June  term  than  I  do — 
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Q.  Well,  state  at  that  time,  how  many  times  he  diank  at  y <mr  bar 
each  day. 

A.     Well,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell ;  ft  good  many  times. 

Q.    Can't  you  tell  about  how  many  times  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell;  I  think  the  Judge  was  in,  the  first  day  of  the 
court,  in  the  afternoon;  I  should  say  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
behef  he  was  in  there  as  often  as  once  an  hour,  and  took  a  drink. 

Q.    The  first  day  of  the  June  term  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  J'une  term. 

Senator  Wit^on.  Was  that  the  day.  he  delivered  the  temperance  ad- 
dress? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    No;  the  temperance  address  was  a  year  earlier. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  day  of  the  term,  how  many  times  do  you  think 
be  was  in  there  ? 

A.  Just  about  the  same  ratio,  I  should  think;  the  first  and  second 
day  about  the  same. 

Q.    About  once  an  hour  ? 

A.    I  should  think  it  would  average  that. 

Q.    How  far  was  it  from  your  bar-room  to  the  court-room  ? 

A.    I  should  think  the  distance  was  about  five  rods. 

Q.    Now,  what  did  he  drink  at  this  time — what  was  his  beverage? 

A.  Sometimes  whiskey;  sometimes  gin;  I  don't  know  but  occasion- 
ally brandy. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  times  that  you  can  tell  us  about,  that  you 
have  seen  him  drunk  ? 

A.  I  can't  give  any  dates  of  any  other  times.  I  boarded  at  this  hotel; 
I  was  there  the  most  of  the  time,  for  over  three  years.      The  first  ac- 

auaintance  I  got  with  the  Judge  I  was  boarding  there;  and  I  have  seen 
le  Judge  quite  frequently  there  but  I  can't  remember  the  dates. 

Q.    Since  he  has  become  Judge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  meeting  the  Judge  there  but  once 
when  I  thought  he  was  perfectly  sober,  and  that  was  a  term  of  court 
after  the  June  term;  that  was  the  special  session  after  the  June  term. 

Q.    That  was  in  the  year  1881  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  time  you  have  met  him  there  when  you 
thought  he  was  sober? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Now,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  7th  of  August,  1880,  do 
you  remember  that  day  ? 

A.  I  remember  something  of  it,  I  know  he  was  there,  and  I  remember 
of  seeing  him;  but  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  7th  of  August  or 
whether  it  was  September. 

Q.    About  that  time?    A.    About  that  time. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  at  that  time  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  times  has  he  been  there  since  be  has  been  Judge 
of  the  court  that  you  have  seen  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  know;  perhaps  five  or  six  times  and  may  be  more;  I  can't 
remember. 

Q.  Five  or  six  times  and  may  be  more,  and.  you  have  seen  him  sober 
but  once? 

A.    Once. 

Mr.  ABorANnER. 

I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  reoees  of  ten  minutes,  if  it  is 
possible,  before  cross-examining  this  witness. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Senate  will  take 
a  recess  for  ten  minutes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunt,  during  this  time,  in  May,  1881,  you  say  you  closed  the 
house  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night? 

A.    Just  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.    After  you  had  gone  to  bed,  you  heard  some  one  rap  at  the  door  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.^  You  didn't  go  out,  nor  open  the  door? 

A.*  I  didn't  open  the  door, — not  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  stood  in  the  window  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  was  that  window  relative  to  the  door? 

A.  The  window  is  close  to  the  door.  There  is  a  window  on  each  side 
of  the  door. 

Q.    Is  there  a  stoop  built  over  the  door? 

A.    The  stoop  runs  right  over  the  door  on  both  sides  of  the  office. 

Q.     Well,  this  was  the  office  door,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  this  was  the  hall-door  coming  in.  The  hall-door  is 
under  the  stoop.  There  is  a  veranda  over  head ;  the  platform  nma 
around. 

Q.    Is  there  any  hall  out  there  to  the  door  ? 

A.    The  door  goes  in  from  the  north  east  side  of  the  street. 

Q.    Well,  now  this  door  leads  into  the  office,  does  it? 

A.  This  door  leads  into  the  hall  that  comes  into  the  saloon,  ttte 
office,  and  dining  room.  You  go  to  one  side  to  the  office  ;  to  the  other 
side  to  the  saloon,  and  then  the  hall  goes  through  into  the  dining-room. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  at  the  outside  door  that  Judge  Cox  was  knocking, 
was  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  him;  were  you  in  the  office,  or 
in  O^e  saloon? 

A.    Neither  one;  I  was  in  the  hall. 

Q.    Are  there  glass  windows  in  the  door  ? 

A.    There  is  glass  windows  in  the  doors  on  each  side  of  the  doora? 

Q.  What  did  Judge  Cox  do  there  when  you  got  up,  when  he 
knocked  ? 

A.  He  stood  there  a  little  while  ;  I  looked  through  this  window  at 
the  side  of  the  door.  I  saw  it  was  him  and  I  saw  that  his  position  and 
indication  showed  that  he  was  pretty  drunk.  And  I  stayed  and  watched 
him  a  little  while;  and  he  finally  sat  down  in  a  chair  close  by  the 
window. 

Q.    What  was  his  position  ? 

A.     Well,  his  position  when  he  sat  down  in  the  chair ' 

Q.     I  mean  when  he  stood, — when  you  noticed  his  position  standing? 

A.  Well,  his  position — he  stood — stooping  like  this  [indicates]  when 
I  saw  him. 

Q.    Then .  after  standing  that  way  a  while  he  walked  over  and  sat 
I  down  in  the  chair. 

A.    The  chair  was  right  close  by  him.    It  was  on  the  veratdi.    He 
•  probably  didn't  have  to  move  farther  Uian  about  five  or  six  feet  to  sit 

I  down  in  the  chair. 

i  Q.    Did  he  walk  straight? 
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A.    Well,  there  wae  not  much  walking  to  do.    He  reached  his  hand 
out  like  that,  and  took  hold  of  the  chair  and  sat  down  in  it. 
Q.    Like  any  other  nian  would? 

A.    Well,  like  the  most  of  men  would,  in  his  condition, 
Q.    Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  tlie  way  he  sat  down  in  that 
chair  ? 
A.    Nothing  only  he  was  full  ;  that's  the  only  thing. 
a    Well,  how  did  it  exhibit  itself? 

A.    Well,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  stood,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  sat  down. 
Q.    Well,  what  was  his  manner  of  sitting  down? 
A.    Well,  if  Judge  Cox  had  been  sober — 

Q.    Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  what  he  did,  what  his 
manner  was  at  that  time. 
A.    Well,  his  manner  was  loose  and  swaggy. 
Q.    Did  you  see  his  arms  swing  ? 

A.    He  had  a  kind  of  loose,  swaggy  way,  as  though  he  was  pretty  well 
intoxicated — pretty  drunk. 

Q.    Now,  you  had  no  talk  with  him  at  that  time,  you  didn't  speak  to 
him  at  that  time  ? 
A.    I  did  not;  no. 

Q.    Now,  when  you  came  out  at  2  o'clock,  what  made  you  go  out 
then? 
A.    I  saw  him  at  the  door  again  and  I  went  out. 
Q.    How  long  a  time  did  you  stand  there  and  watch  him  ? 
A.    Oh,  only  two  or  three  minutes,  or  three  or  four,  or  may  be  five. 
Q.    You  could  not  tell  whether  he  staid  there  up  to  2  o'clock  or 
whether  he  had  gone  away  and  come  back  agai^  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  positively  that  he  went  away  and  I  don't  know  that 
he  did  not  go  away;  but  during  that  time  I  heard  some  one  there  occa- 
sionally, and  about  2  o'clock  I  heard  a  noise  again  at  the  door,  and  I  got 
up  ana  went  to  the  door  and  I  see  he  was  there  and  I  let  him  in. 
Q.    He  was  full  then,  was  he?    A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Couldn't  stand? 
A.    Do  you  say  he  couldn't  stand  ? 
Q.    Yes;  couldn't  he  stand? 

A.    I  didn't  say  he  couldn't  stand.    I  asked  you  if  you  said  he 
couldn't  stand. 
Q.    I  asked  you  if  he  could  stand. 
A.    Well,  he  did  stand;  he  walked  up  stairs. 
Q.     But  he  was  very  full,  at  the  time,  all  the  same? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Hadn't  sobered  up  any  ? 
A.     Well,  i>erhaps  he  had,  somewhat. 

(^    Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  that  you  testified  before  the  House  Committee 
upon  that  question,  "  that  he  got  pretty  well  sobered  up,  and  went  to  bed 
aO  right  at  that  time.    I  think  he  was  sober  at  the  time  he  went  to  bed." 
Didn't  you  testify  to  that? 
A.     I  don^t  know  just  the  language  I  used  in  testifying  before. 
Q.     Well,  if  you  used  that  language,  wasn't  it  true  ? 
A.     I  know,  he  went  to  bed  without  any  noise  or  fuss. 
Q.     I  want  to  know  whether  you   did  not  testify  before  the  House 
Committee,  "  he  got  pretty  well  sobered  up,  and  went  to  bed  all  right  at 
that  time." 
104 
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A.    Perhaps  I  did;  I  don't  remember  the  language  I  used. 

Q.     Now  if  you  testified  to  that  at  the  time,  that  was  the  fact,  was  it 
not?  •       ^ 

A.  I  think  he  was  soberer  at  the  time  he  went  to  bed,  than  he  was 
when  he  first  sat  down  by  the  door. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  testified  to  that  before  the  House  Committee, 
was  it  true? 

A.  It  was  if  I  testified  to  it;  which  I  presume  I  did;  I  know  be  was 
soberer  at  the  time  he  went  to  bed  than  at  the  time  he  first  came  up. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Nothing  particularly,  only  to  light  him  to  bed. 

Q.     No  talk  about  how  long  he  had  been  sitting  there? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     He  said  not  a  word  to  you  about  that? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  House  Committee  that  this  was  at  the 
time  he  was  up  there  at  that  special  term  in  May,  didn't  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  the  fact?    A.    That  is  the  fact. 

Q.     Did  vou  see  him  in  court  during  that  special  term  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  adjourn  court  and  go  into  a  saloon  and  *'take  a 
good  many  drinks"  during  that  special  term  ? 

A.     He  was  in  our  saloon  during  that  special  term. 

Q.     During  the  day,  you  mean  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wasn't  in  court  at  all,  and  don't  know  whether  he  was  in 
court  or  not,  do  you? 

A.     I  don't  know  anything  about  his  court;  I  wasn't  in  his  court? 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  testify  before  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee upon  this  occasion,  as  follows: 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  in  the  court  room  during  this  term,  [referring  to  the  spec- 
ial term  in  May,]  while  he  was  holding  court  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him  in  May;  in  June  I  was  in  his  court 
Q.     Did  you  testify  as  follows; 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  same  condition  while  he  was  holding  the  court  at  this  spec- 
ial term  in  May  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  every  once  in  a  while  he  would  adjourn  court  and  go  into  saloons 
and  take  a  good  many  drinks. 

Did  you  give  any  such  testimony  ? 

A.     1  did  not  give  testimony  that  I  visited  his  court  during  the  May 
term. 
Q.    Was  this  not  your  testimony  before  the  judiciary  oonmiittee: 

Q.  Wab  he  in  the  same  condition  while  he  was  holding  the  court  at  this  special 
term  in  May  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  every  once  in  a  while  he  would  adjourn  court  and  g«  into  saloons 
and  take  a  good  many  drinks. 

Q.     Did  you  testify  to  that  ? 

4.     I  did,  sir;  that  was  the  fact. 

).    Did  you  answer  the  next  question,  as  follows: 
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Q.     How  many  times  a  day,  etc.T 

A.  Ok,  I  don't  know.  I  presume  I  have  seen  him  drink  twenty  or  thirty  times 
a  day. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  answer  the  next  question  as  follows: 

Q.  During  the  time,  from  the  commencement  of  the  court  in  the  rooming  un- 
til he  adjourned  court  at  night,  how  many  times  did  he  adjourn  the  court,  or  did 
he  go  out  from  the  court  to  drink,  to  your  knowledge,  at  that  special  term  ? 

A.  Quite  11  number  of  times.  Sometimes  he  would  go  into  our  place  and  some- 
times into  Mahoney's  ;  that  was  a  place  next  to  where  the  court  was  held. 

Did  you  testify  to  that?    A.    I  testified  that  he  was  in  there. 

Q-     Well,  did  you  testify  as  I  have  read  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  testified  I  went  into  court,  because  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  court  in  the  May  term. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  don't  know  anything  about  it.  My  question 
is,  didn't  you  testify  so  before  the  House  committee  last  December  ? 

A.     I  didn't  intend  to  tiestify  that  I  was  in  his  court  in  May. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  meant  to  testify.  Didn't  you  so  tes- 
tify? 

A.     I  didn't,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  testify  as  follows  before  the  judiciary  committee: 

Q.    Do  you  think  more  than  twice  during  that  time  ¥ 

A.     Oh,  yes.  quite  a  good  many  times. 

Q.     Elalf  a  dozen  times  ?    A.    I  should  think  more  than  that. 

Did  you  testify  to  that,  in  regard  to  that  special  term,  before  the  judi- 
ciary committee? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Was  that  true  or  was  it  false?    A.    That  was  true. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  his  adjourning  court  during  that 
special  term,  sir? 

A.  I  told  you  I  didn't  know  about  his  adjourning.  I  know  during 
the  time  he  was  there,  he  was  in  there  a  great  many  times  and  took 
drinks  during  the  time,  just  as  I  testified  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  adjourned  court  a  single  time  that  day 
to  take  a  drink  ? 

A.     I  didn't  go  into  his  court. 

Q.     Did  you  know  that  he  had  adjourned  court  at  all  that  day  ? 

A.  I  say  I  don't  know  anything  about  the — I  was  not  in  his  court- 
room during  that  day. 

Q,  Do  you  know  that  he  held  court  at  all,  or  that  he  was  there  over 
five  minutes  in  court  that  day,  or  that  he  was  in  court  at  all  ? 

A,  I  say  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  his  court  that  day.  It 
was  a  special  term  as  I  understood  it ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I 
did  not  go  into  the  court. 

Q.  What  you  testified  then  before  the  judiciary  committee  is  not 
true,  is  it  ? 

A,     I  had  reference  to  the  June  term  of  court,     , 

Q.    You  swore  to  it  as  the  May  term,  didn't  you? 

A:  •  I  didn't  understand  it  so,  because  I  wasn't  in  the  court  during  the 
Mav  terpi, — ^that  is,  at  the  special  term  in  May. 

Q.    Well,  that  would  not  prevent  your  swearing  to  it,  would  it  ? 
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A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it  if  I  wasn't  in  there,  that  is  all  the 
difference  it  would  make. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  June  term,  the  Judge  came  to  your  house  to  dinner 
when  the  train  came  up,  did  he  not  ? 

A.    Well,  he  came  there  but  he  did  not  eat  any  dinner. 

Q.     Well,  he  went  to  court,  didn't  he? 

A.     Well,  he  went  in  and  took  a  drink  before  he  went  to  court. 

Q.     He  went  in  with  Mr.  Forbes,  did  he  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Forbes  went  into  the  saloon  with  him. 

Q.     Were  you  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  office  when  he  came  in;  he  left  his  ralise 
there,  and  then  went  through  into  the  saloon,  and  my  bar  tender  came 
in,  a  little  while  after,  and  wanted  to  know  of  me  if  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  your  bar  tender  said;  do  you  say  you  saw 
Judge  Cox  drink? 

A.    1  did  see  him  take  a  drink,  soon  after  he  came  off  the  cars. 

Q.     Before  he  went  into  court  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  saw  that  ?    A.     I  saw  that,  yes, 

Q.     Now,  sir,  how  many  times  did  you  see  him  drink- that  day  ? 

A.     Well,  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  times,  but  quite  frequency. 

Q.     Were  you  there,  in  the  bar  room  ? 

A.     I  was  in  and  out  of  the  bar  room. 

Q.     You  happened  to  be  there  every  time  Judge  Cox  was  there  ? 

A.     Oh,  no,  not  every  time  he  was  there. 

.  Q.    Well,  how  many  times  did  you  see  him  drink  there  that  after- 
noon ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you,  but  from  that  time  until  supper  time,  I 
should  say  perhaps  I  saw  nim  drink  five  or  six  times,  anjrway* 

Q.    You  swear  you  saw  him  drink  five  or  six  times  ? 

A.     To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  yes. 

Q.     Did  he  drink  more  than  once  every  time  you  saw  him  there? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  saw  him;  I  don't  know  but  I  did  see  him 
drink  more  than  once  at  a  time,  but  I  won't  be  quite  certain  about  that 

Q.  Now,  the  Judge  left  your  house  the  second  day,  did  he  not,  and 
went  to  another  house  ? 

A.     The  second  day,  in  the  evening. 

Q.     He  left  and  went  to  another  house  there  in  town?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     When  was  that  whisky  bill  you  speak  of  paid  ? 

A.    It  was  paid  before  he  went  away,  at  that  term  of  court 

Q.     When  did  he  pay  his  board  bill? 

A.  His  board  bill  was  paid  by  another  man.  I  think  his  board  hill 
amounted  to  two  meals  while  he  was  there  at  our  house. 

Q.     Well,  when  was  it  paid  ? 

A.  It  was  paid  sometime  during  the  term  of  court.  It  was  paid  by 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Whitney,  I  think. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  that  bill  was  paid  before  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  the  second  day  he  was  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  that  it  was,  I  can't  tell  just  when  it  was  paid;  I 
know  it  was  paid. 

Q.  He  did  not  come  back  and  stay  in  the  house  after  that  board  hill 
was  paid, did  he? 

A.     Do  you  mean  did  Judge  Cox  come  back? 

Q.     Yes;  and  stay  in  the  house? 

A.    I  don't  remember  of  his  staving  either  nigbt  at  the  botise  after 
mt    He  was  there  at  the  house  frequently. 
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Q.    He  has  never  stopped  at  your  house  since,  has  he  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When? 

A.  This  time  I  speak  of,  that  this  special  term  of  court  was  held  in 
our  house. 

Q.     When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  since  the  June  term.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  it  was 
September,  or  when  it  was,  but  it  was  during  this  last  fall. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  time  how  much  of  the  time  did  you  see  him,  after 
those  two  days  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.  W^ell,  I  saw  him  quite  frequently.  I  used  to  see  him  mornings, 
noons,  and  evenings;  and  occasionally  during  the  day. 

Q.     Every  day  ? 

A.    You  mean  after  the  second  day  ? 

Q.    Yes,  after  the  second  day. 

A.  Yes,  I  used  to  see  him  every  day,  I  think,  until  he  went  to  Min- 
neota.     During  the  time  he  was  up  there  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  ?    A.     He  was  in  our  house. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  in  the  court  room  during  that  term? 

A.    -I  did. 

Q.    Afl;er  -those  two  days  ?    A.     Yes,  sir, 

Q.     And  you  also  saw  him  in  your  house? 

A.    The  second  and  third  day,  I  think,  I  was  in  the  court. 

Q.     Was  you  there  any  time  afterwards? 

A.     I  don't  remember  being  there  after  the  third  day. 

Q.     But  you  saw  him  every  day  after  that  time  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did  with  the  exception  of  the  time  that  he  went  up  to 
Minneota. 

Q.     That  was  the  4th  of  July  ?    A.    That  was  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  Judge  was  there,  he 
was  full,  was  he  ? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  was  not  as  full  after  the  third  day  as  he  was  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  before  the  judiciary  committee,  speaking  of 
this  term  of  court,  "  yes,  sir,  the  Judge  was  full  all  the  time  r" 

A.     Well,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  whether  he  was  tight  or  not,  but  didn't  you  testify 
before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  House  as  to  this  term  of  court, 
"  that  the  tfudge  was  full  all  the  time  ?" 

A.     I  testified  he  was  under  the  iufluence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Didn't  you  testify  "  that  he  was  full  ?" 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  used  just  that  word.  I  can't  say  that  I  used 
just  that  word. 

Q.    You  won't  deny  it? 

A.  Well,  I  say  that  I  don't  know  that  I  used  that  word;  I  can't  tell 
what  word  I  used  to  express  it.  I  don't  think  he  drank  to  that  extent 
after  the  third  day  that  he  did  before. 

'Q.  You  won't  testify  now  "  that  he  was  full  all  the  time,"  will 
you? 

A.     I  know  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  will  you  testify  now,  "  that  he  was  full  all  the  time" 
at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  room,  probably,  for  one  or  two  more  drinks  if 
he  should  choose  to  take  them. 
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Q.  Well,  will  you  answer  my  question  whether  or  not  you  will 
testify  now  that  he  was  full  during  all  the  time  of  that  term  of  court. 
Can't  you  answer  yes  or  no? 

A.  Well,  I  call  him  full,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  he  was  the  firet 
three  days. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  he  was  full  during  the  time  he  was 
there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  influence  of  liquor  all  the  time  he  was 
there. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  whisky  bill.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  you  pre- 
sented this  bill  to  Judge  Cox,  you  claimed  that  that  bill  had  been  in- 
curred in  May,  when  he  was  there? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  disputed  that  bill  with  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

Q.    Were  you  there  and  sold  him  this  liquor,  all  of  it? 

A.     No,  sir;  only  part  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  Judge  Cox  step  up  to  that  bar,  and  drink  a  glass 
of  whisky  or  a  glass  of  beer  alone,  or  would  he  get  a  crowd  with  him 
and  treat  those  that  were  with  him  ? 

A.  I  think  generally  there  was  from  one  to  two  or  three  men  with 
the  Judge  when  he  came  in. 

Q.  And  when  he  stepped  up  there  to  drink,  he  would  invite  those 
that  were  present  to  drink  with  him,  wouldn't  he  ? 

A.  There  were  generally,  I  think,  from  one  to  two  or  three  men  with 
him. 

Q.    There  might  have  been  a  good  many  more  sometimes  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember  seeing  more  than  two  or  three  at  any  time. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  times  that  you  remember?  You  donHknow 
how  many  drank  with  him;  that  is,  not  when  somebody  else  sold  to 
him,  of  course. 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Where  was  it  that  he  drank  this  ? 

A.    At  the  bar. 

Q.    At  the  open  bar  there  at  the  saloon  ?    A.     Yes>  sir. 

Q.     All  the  time  you  saw  him  he  drank  there,  did  he  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  drink  at  Mahoney's. 

Q.     I  mean  as  to  your  place, — ^this  whisky  bill  of  yours? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  his  drinking  anywhere  else  only  there  in  the 
saloon. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  have  not  seen  him  drink  anywhere  else 
except  at  the  open  bar  in  the  saloon? 

A.     Not  in  our  house. 

Q.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  time  were  your  in  court  during  those 
first  two  or  three  days? 

A.     Well,  I  was  in  only  a  short  time  on  the  second  day. 

Q.    The  fact  is  that  you  were  only  in  there  once  during  that  term? 

A.     I  think  I  w^.in  the  second  day  and  the  third  day. 

Q.     You  were  in  there  a  few  moments  at  a  time  ? 

A.    That  is  all,  I  was  there  only  a  short  time, 

Q,  Now,  this  time  you  speak  of  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  drunk  in 
either  Deaember  1879  or  January  1880,  was  that  at  a  term  of  court  ? 

Af  That,  I  think,  was  just  after  he  closed  his  term  of  court;  I  think 
it  Wft8  in  December,  after  he  closed  the  court. 
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Q-  In  December,  after  he  cloBed  the  court; — ^wae  it  aft^r  he  closed 
the  court  you  saw  him  drunk  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Or  was  it  during  the  court  ? 

A.     After  the  court. 

Q.    But  he  staid  there  four  or  five  days  after  the  term  of  court? 

A.  I  think  he  was  there  a  day  or  two,  anyway,  after  the  court;  I 
don't  remember  how  long. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  swear  you  saw  him  drunk  four  or  five  days  that 
time? 

A.  Well,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  court  but  after 
the  court  he  got  very  drunk. 

Q.  Now  didn't  you  testify  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Collins,  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  you  saw  him  drunk  at  that  terra, — not  under  the 
influence  of  liquor, — but  drunk  at  that  term,  for  four  or  five  days  ? 

A.    In  December?    Q»    Yes: 

A.  I  think  he  was,  he  was  drunk  in  December,  a  number  of  days 
there,  I  can't  tell  you  how  long;  he  came  to  court  and  I  saw  him  drunk 
frequently  but  I  think  his  biggest  drunk  was  after  court  had  closed. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  court  closed  that  he  gave  that  temperance  lec- 
ture ? 

A.  I  can't  say,  but  I  think  it  was  either  the  last  part  of  the  court  or 
after  court  had  closed. 

Q.  And  you  meant  to  be  understood  that  at  the  time  when  he  de- 
livered that  temperance  lecture  in  the  church,  he  was  pretty  full  ?   . 

A.     I  didn't  say  he  was  full  at  the  time  he  delivered  the  lecture. 

Q.     You  did  not  ?    A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Well,  what  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  said  that  the  time  I  had  reference  to,  was  at  the  time  he  was 
there  and  delivered  a  temperance  lecture. 

Q.  So  you  don't  want  to  be  understood  that  he  was  drunk  at  the 
time  he  delivered  that  temperance  lecture  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  how  drunk  he  was  at  that  time;  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whether  he  was  drunk  at  all  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  was  drunk;  I  know  that  the  next  day  after 
he  delivered  this  lecture  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  it  on  Sunday  that  he  delivered  that  temperance,  lec- 
ture? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  court  was  in  full  blast  the  next  forenoon  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.    Well,  now,  if  it  was,  he  wasn't  drunk,  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  drunk  the  next  day  after  he  delivered  the  temperance  lec- 
ture; he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.     Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  right  there  in  my  house. 

Q.     He  stayed  with  you  at  that  time,  did  he  ?    A.    He  did. 

Q.     At  that  term  of  court,  he  stopped  with  you  ? 

A.  Only  a  part  of  the  time;  the  latter  part  of  the  term  he  was  there 
at  my  house. 

Q.  He  was  there  at  your  house  when  he  delivered  that  temperance 
lecture  ? 

A.  I  can't  tell  whether  he  was  there  that  Sunday,  but  he  was  there 
Monday,  and  I  think  Monday  noon  or  Monday  evening,  to  supper — ^he 
and  William  Todd  were  there  to  supper. 
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Q.     Did  they  sleep  there  at  that  time? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  time  whether  he  staid  there  nights  or  not, 
but  he  was  there  quite  often,  and  took  several  meals  there. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  swear  that  he  slept  with  you  during  that 
time,  would  you, — during  that  term  of  court? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  at  the  last  part  of  the  term,  he  did,  but  I 
wouldn't  swear  positively. 

Q.  At  this  time  when  you  say  he  was  drunk,  William  Todd  was 
there  with  him  ?  ^ 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  mention  any  other  day  upon  which  he  was  drunk 
there  on  that  occasion,  during  that  term  of  court,  or  during  his  stay 
there,  except  that  day  after  he  delivered  that  temperance  lecture? 

A.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  during  the  term  of  court,  and  the  next  day  after  the  lecture  he 
was  very  drunk;  I  remember  that  very  distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  distinctly  that  he  was  drunk  at  any  other 
time,  except  tliat  day  ? 

A.     Since  then  you  mean  ? 

Q.  No,  at  that  time;  at  that  occassion,  during  that  term  of  court, — 
except  that  day  ? 

(No  answer!) 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  other  day  except  that  Jay  after  the  temper- 
ance lecture  on  which  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  so  particularly,  I  don't  remember  as  weB 
as  I  do  that  day.     I  remember  that  particular  day  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Now,  you  don't  desire  to  stand  by  that  statement,  that  he  was 
drunk  there  for  four  or  five  days, — that  he  was  full, — ^you  mean  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  for  some  days,  and  that  on  that  day 
he  was  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes,  he  was  the  drunkest  that  day  that  I  saw  him. 

Q.    Well,  was  he  drunk  the  other  days  ? 

A.    Well,  I  think  he  was  pretty  full. 

Q.    You  think  he  was  pretty  full  during  that  whole  term  of  court? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  so  full  at  that  time  that  one  of  the  waiters  would 
not  wait  on  him,  on  account  of  the  smutty  language  he  used. 

Q.    That  was  at  the  time  Bill  Todd  was  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q,    The  day  after  the  temperance  lecture  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  term  in  Decem]>er,  1879,  did  yoil  not  testi- 
fy as  follows,  before  the  House  Committee.  "It  was  at  the  term  of  court 
held  in  the  fore  part  of  winter;  I  never  charged  my  mind  with  it  and  I 
can't  remember;  he  was  stopping  at  our  house  then.  He  was  pretty  full 
all  the  the  time  that  he  was  there." 

A.     I  don't  think  I  testified  that  I  was  positive  in  regard  to  the  time 

Q.  No,  No;  this  is  what  you  say:  "I  think  it  was  in  December  of 
1879;  it  was  at  the  term  of  court  that  was  held  in  the  fore  part  ofwiater; 
I  never  charged  my  mind  ^vith  it,  and  I  can't  remember;  he  was  staying 
at  our  house  then,     He  was  pretty  full  all  the  time  he  was  there." 

A.  Well,  he  was  stopping  there  a  part  of  the  time;  I  don't  think  he 
staid  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  But  you  testify  then  that  "he  was  stopping  at  our  house  during 
that  term  of  court,"  don't  you  ? 
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A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  about  that.  I  know  he  was  there  a  part 
of  the  time,  but  whether  he  was  there  all  the  time  or  not  I  can't  tell 
you. 

Q.    What  time  did  the  passenger  train  leave  going  east  in  1879  ? 

A.  Well,  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  12:30  but  I  don't  remember;  there 
have  been  several  changes  made  on  the  tables  there,  and  up  to  this  last 
fall  the  trains  have  gone  east  from  about  11 :30  to  12:30. 

Q.  It  was  at  least  about  dinner  time  or  before  dinner  time  that  the 
train  left,  going  east. 

A.    No,  the  trains  always  took  dinner  with  us,  until  this  last  fall. 

Q.  Now,  this  Monday  after  the  t-emperance  meeting  it  was  at  noon 
and  at  evening  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  so  very  much  intoxicated,  was"  it? 

A.  I  can't  state  whether  it  was  at  dinner,  or  whether  it  was  at  supper. 
I  won't  be  sure  about  that. 

Q.  •  Did  you  see  him  at  all,  at  either  dinner  or  supper,  that  day  ? 

A.  I  think  I  am  pretty  positive  as  to  the  time.  I  think  it  was  on 
Monday. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  sure  it  was  the  day  after  the  temperance  lecture, 
aren't  you? 

A.    I  think  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  stay  there  that  Monday  night?    A.     I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  there  Tuesday  ?    A.     I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  any  other  day  that  week  there  ? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  your  testimony  sums  itself  down  to  this  :  You  saw  him 
drunk  down  there  sometime  during  that  Monday,  but  you  can't  tell 
whether  it  was  the  evening,  at  dinner,  or  what  time  it  was? 

A.     I  can't ;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  at  dinner  or  supper. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  he  came  early  or  late  to  dinner  ? 

A.     I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.     Now,  Mr.  Hunt — 

The  Witness  (interrupting).  I  will  tell  you  what  gives  me  ray  recol- 
lection, if  you  will  allow  me.  There  was  a  man  there  selling  apples  and 
cider, — ^^we  called  him  Apple-sass  and  Cider, — and  he  was  there  at  that 
time ;  he  went  and  heard  the  Judge  lecture,  and  it  was  the  next  day 
that  they  were  talking.  It  was  the  next  day  that  Mr.  Todd  and  he  were 
there  together,  and  I  can't  tell  you  whether  it  was — 

Q.  Now,  would  you  swear  positively  that  he  was  at  your  house  at 
all  on  that  day — Monday  ? 

A.  I. say,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  he  was  there 
on  Monday, — ^the  next  day  after  the  lecture. 

Q.     Now,  if  he  was  not  there,  you  didn't  see  him  drunk  at  all,  did  you  ? 

A.     Well,  I  did  see  him  drunk  there  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  did  see  him  drunk  at  that  time  ?    A.     I  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Judge  left  on  the  Monday  forenoon  train  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  if  he  did,  he  was  there  until  after  dinner. 
All  trains  took  dinner  there  going  east  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  you  stated  that  he  had  remained  there  several  days  after 
court  had  adjourned,  did  you  not? 

A.     No,  I  don't  know  that  he  did. 

Q.     Oh,  you  don't  know  now  that  he  did  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  have  sworn  that  he  did.    My  impression  is  that 
he  was  there  a  day  or  two  after  courts  but  I  cannot  tell.    I  don't  remem- 
ber about  it  pontively. 
105 
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Q.  What  year  was  this  occasion  of  August  7th,  that  yon  mentioned. 
Where  did  you  see  the  Judge  at  that  time? 

A.    I  saw  him  at  our  place  there. 

Q.    At  this  time,  on  August  7th  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  August  7th  or  11th,  or  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.  Didn't  the  manager  ask  yOu  if  you  remembered  having  seen  him 
drink  there  on  August  7th,  and  you  stated  you  did,  but  you  couldn^ 
tell  whether  it  was  August  7th  or  September. 

A.     Did  I  say  so  ? 

Q.     I  so  understood  you. 

A.  Well,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  told  you  I  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  August  7th,  or  in  September.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  date;  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  date  was. 

Q.    Well,  what  is  it  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.    Why  did  you  answer  that  you  saw  him  at  that  time  then  ? 

A.    Well,  because  I  saw  him  drunk  some  time  about  that  time.      ' 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  year  it  was  ? 

A.  I  know  the  time  he  was  there,  but  whether  it  was  in  Ai^pist  or 
September  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  year  it  was  ? 

A.     In  the  year  1880. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.    He  was  there  at  our  house. 

Q.    He  was  drunk  in  your  house  ? 

A.     I  ^w  him  in  Johnny  Lautenschlaeger's  and  Mahoney's. 

Q.    He  was  drunk  in  your  house,  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  about  the  same  in  either  place.  I  saw  him  drink  once 
or  twice  at  Mahoney's,  and  I  saw  him  drink  once  at  Johnny  Langhten- 
schlaeger's. 

Q.    Saw  him  drink  how  many  times  at  those  places  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  you  how  many  times. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  at  all  of  those  places  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  quite  a  good  many  times. 

Q.    Now,  who  was  there  at  that  time,  besides  the  Judge? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  call  to  mind  now  who  was  there  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Well^  what  is  it  that  makes  you  remember  that  you  saw  him  then 
at  the  occasion  to  which  they  called  your  attention? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  that;  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any 
particular  circumstance  that  makes  me  remember. 

Q,    As  a  matter  of  fact  you  don't  remember  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  know  he  was  there  in  the  fall  somewhere  about  that  time. 

Q.     How  long  a  time  Was  he  there  ? 

A.     I  can't  tell  you  that;  I  guess  he  was  there  a  day  or  two. 

Q.     How  many  times  did  you  see  him  drink  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  he  came  in  one  day  and  went  out  the  next;  I 
don't  remember  about  that. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  who  was  with  him? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  you  know  very  little  about  that  anyhow? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  more  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.    Simply  that  he  was  drunk;  that  is  all  you  remember  isnt  it  ? 
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You  remember  no  particular  incident  by  which  you  can  place^ 
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A.  I  remember  that  he  was  there,  and  drank. 

Q.  And  drank — you  don't  remember  that  he  was  drunk,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  remember  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  You  remember  he  was  drunk,  too?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  day  time  or  night  time  ? 

A.  Well,  he  stayed  over  night. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  night  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  In  the  evening,  in  the  afternoon,  .and  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day. 

ij.  All  of  those  three  days  he  waa  drunk  ? 

A.  I  didn't  say  three  days. 

Q.  All  of  those  three  times  he  was  drunk,  was  he  ? 

A.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  forenoon  of  the  next 

5. 

that? 

A.    I  don't  know  particularly  now,  no. 

Q.    When  did  you  come  to  Marshall? 

A.    Pour  years  ago  this  month. 

Q.    Where  did  you  come  from  ? 

A.    I  came  from  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois. 

Q.     How  long  had  you  Uved  there? 

A.    I  hadn't  live  thereat  all. 

Q.     Well? 

A.  I  boarded  there;  I  stopped  and  boarded  there  for  about  two  or 
three  months. 

Q.    Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  went  to  that  place  ? 

A.     I  came  from  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  live  there  ? 

A.     I  didn't  live  there? 

Q.    Well,  how  long  had  you  stopped  there  ? 

A.    I  had  stopped  there  about  three  or  four  months. 

Q.     Where  did  you  come  from  to  Monroe  ? 

A.  I  came  from  New  York  State.  I  stayed  the  winter  before  in 
Ithica,  New  York,  and  I  went  direct  from  Ithica,  New  York,  to  Fort  At- 
kinson, Wisconsin,  and  from  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  I  went  to  Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin,  and  from  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  I  went  to  Mt.  Carroll, 
Illinois.  I  was  at  Fort  Atkinson  about  two  weejcs,  and  at  Monroe  about 
three  or  four  months,  I  think. 

Q.    What  was  your  business  ? 

A.    Well,  I  was  handling  horses  and  in  the  patent-right  business. 

Q,    What  was  that  place  in  Illinois,  you  mention  ? 

A.    Mount  Carroll. 

Q.    How  far  is  that  from  the  Iowa  border?    A.     I  don't  know. 

Q,     Is  it  nea;r  to  the  Mississippi  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    On  the  Mississippi,  is  it? 

A.  Only  a  littje  ways  from  the  Mississippi;  about  16  or  18  miles»  I 
guess.  I  took  a  lot  of  horses  from  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  and  went 
to  DeQQFah,  Iowa;  from  Deoorah,  Iowa,  I  shipped  them  to  Marshall. 

Q,  Before  you  went  to  Ithica  you  lived  in  Bingharapton,  New  York, 
did  you? 

A-    I  lived  at  Binghampton  a  while. 

Q.    In  Broome  county?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  business  there  ? 
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A.    Well  sir,  I  was  intereeted  in  manufacturing  an  ^g-carrier. 

Q.    A  patent-right  business;  is  that  what  you  were  engaged  in? 

A.  Well  you  may  call  it  a  patent-right  business  if  you  want  to.  It 
was  the  manufacture  of  ar;  egg-carrier.    We  manufactured  and  sold. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunt,  were  you  arrested  in  New  York  for  forgery  before  you 
left  there? 

A.     Never. 

Q.    You  were  not?    A.    I  never  was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  were*  not  arrested  for  forgery  of  a  note  in 
Broome  county,  New  York? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  1876? 

A.  And  I  don't  think  you  ever  heard  I  was,  either.  I  never. was 
arrested,  nor  heard  any  talk  of  any  arrest  for  forgery.  Neither  was  I 
ever  arrested  in  Binghamton. 

Q.     Were  you  ever  arrested  in  New  York? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Hunt,  that  you  were  arrested  in  Iowa  for 
horse  stealing,  and  gave  bail  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  skipped  your 
bail  and  came  to  Mai*shall? 

A.     No,  sir;  there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  your  bondsman  on  your  bail  came  after  you  at 
Marshall,  and  that  you  made  up  the  thou^nd  dollars  that  he  had  had 
to  pay  for  you  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  It  is  false  from  beginning  to  end,  and  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  way,  shape,  name,  or  nature. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  I  understand  that  upon  this  first  day  of  the  June  term  of  1881 
Judge  Cox  came  to  your  house  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  you  say  that  he  did  not  take  dinner  there? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  called  for  a  room.  He  said  that  he  wanted  a  large 
room,  and  said  he  would  have  more  or  l^ss  company,  and  I  told  the 
Judge  that  I  couldn't  give  it  to  him;  that  I  would  have  to  give  him  a 
small  room,  a  room  on  the  rear  end  of  the  house,  and  that  the  two  would 
have  to  room  together;  that  I  had  no  such  room  as  he  wanted  that  I 
could  give  him.  And,  when  he  left  my  house  he  said  that  they  had 
given  him  tlie  parlor  down  there  and  a  bed-room,  I  understood  him  to 
say,  that  opened  from  the  parlor,  so  that  he  had  more  room,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  down  there  on  that  account. 

Q.     Well,  he  didn't  take  dinner  at  your  house  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  he  had  been  on  a  drunk,  and  didn't  feel  like 
eating;  and  he  didn't  take  any  dinner  and  didn't  take  any  supper,  bat 
he  did  take  breakfast. 

Q._    He  had  his  breakfast  the  next  day,  I  suppose?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  took  a  drink,  however,  before  he  went  up  to  the  court  room? 

A.    Well,  I  should  say  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Argtander. 
I  Q.     Do  you  know  whether  Judge  Cox  took  dinner  anywhere  else  that 

^  day? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  know  be  said  he  didn't  waot  any  dinner. 
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Q.  He  might  have  taken  10  dinners  and  you  not  know  anything 
about  it;  you  didn't  follow  him,  did  you  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  think  I  did,  no, — not  if  I  know  myself. 

The  President.  Senator  Daniel  Buck  offers  the  following  order,  which 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk.  (Reading.)  Ordered,  that  hereafter  no  ^Yitness  called  to 
prove  article  eighteen,  be  allowed  to  testify  to  any  act  charged  in  any 
other  specific  article. 

The  Fresident.    The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  order.. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  would  like  to  hear  that  order  read  again. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  order  again. 

Mr.  Arctander.  May  I  ask^  Mr.  President,  whether  that  is  intended 
io  shut  out  the  defense? 

Senator  D.  Buck.     It  applies  to  the  prosecution. 

Mr,  Arctander.     It  ought  to  state  so,  then. 

The  President.    The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order. 

Mr.  Manager  HicrKS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be  allowed  just  one  word? 
I  understand  that,  then,  the  position  of  the  State  will  be  this:  That  in 
case  one  witness  had  testified  to  a  certain  act  of  drunkenness  and  another 
witness  was  called  under  article  eighteen,  that  the  iiew  witness  would  not 
be  allowed  to  testify  to  an  act  of  drunkenness  to  which  only  the  one  witness 
had  testified,  but  that  the  defense  would  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  bring 
a  half  dozen  witnesses,  perhaps  to  testify  that  the  man  was  not  drunk  at 
the  time  to  which  the  one  witness  had  testified.  In  other  words,  leaving 
the  particular  act  to  which  one  or  two  witnesses  may  have  testified  with- 
out any  corroboration,  and  leaving  the  defense  with  the  privil^e  of  com- 
ing in  and  overpowering  us,  if  possible,  by  a  preponderance  of  testimony, 
showing  that  the  Judge  had  not  been  drunk  at  that  time !  That  is 
the  situation  it  would  leave  us  in,  as  I  understand  it.  If  the  Senate  de- 
sires to  leave  us  in  that  position,  we  have  simply  to  say  that  we  think  it 
is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  but  we  shall  have  to  submit. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  have  Senator  Buck  explain  the  ob- 
ject of  that  order. 

Senator  I).  Buck.  The  object  is  that  when  a  witness  is  called  to  testi- 
iv  as  to  article  eighteen, — ^the  article  of  habitual  drunkenness, — ^that  he 
shall  testify  upon  that  subject  only,  and  not  cumulate  the  testimony  up- 
on these  different  articles.  If  we  do  not  adopt  some  such  order,  we 
shall  find  that  the  rule  we  have  adopted  here  of  having  but  five  witness- 
es to  each  specific  article,  will  be  violated,  and  there  will  be  from  five 
to  forty ;  and  when  the  defense  come  in  th^  will  ask  the  same  privi- 
lege, and  will  produce  the  same  number.  The  object  of  this  is  simply 
to  confine  the  witnesses  that  are  called  to  prove  article  eighteen,  to  that 
article  and  not  have  them  go  off  and  under  color  of  proving  article 
eighteen  prove  all  these  specific  acts.  I  think,  that  when  the  Senate  come 
to  listen  to  the  evidence  for  the  defense,  they  will  want  to  adopt  the  same 
rule.  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  that  we  can  sustain  ourselves  under 
the  rule  we  have  already  adopted. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  just  this  question,  (per- 
haps we  understand  each  other:)  In  this  instance  we  have  proved  here 
by  two  or  three  witnesses,  that  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  on  the  bench 
at  the  last  June  term  in  Marshall.  Do  I  undei*stand  this  rule  to  go  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  prove  him  drunk  off  the  bench,  at 
night  by  another  witness  ? 

Mr.  A1.LIS.    It  is  the  same  instance. 
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Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  No,  but  this  habitual  drunkenness  may  be 
shown  by  acts  occurring  at  another  time.  Judge  Cox  may  perhaps 
have  restrained  a  little  during  the  day;  and  if  we  are  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  show  that  he  was  gloriously  drunk  at  night,  we  would  like 
that  privilege  by  another  witness. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  would  ask  the  counsel  if  they  could  not  prove 
all  of  those  acte  at  one  time,  under  t^at  specific  article  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Aye,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  bring  perhaps  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  show  that  the  Judge  was  drunk  in  court;  now,  the 
clerk  of  the  court  may  be  an  honest  man  who  goes  home  at  night,  and 
knows  nothing  about  what  is  done  in  the  saloons.  Then  we  come  in 
under  article  eighteen,  and  bring  the  man  that  has  been  in  the  saloon 
with  him  at  night, — the  man  who  has  been  in  his  company, — ^to  show 
that  he  has  been  drinking,  to  show  that  this  intoxication  was  brought 
about  by  drink  and  not  by  opium  or  some  other  cause. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  In  oth§r  words,  when  we  have  adopted  a  rule  that 
we  shall  have  but  five  witnesses  on  any  article,  it  is  proposed,  by  that 
method,  to  bring  in  perhaps  forty. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  No;  I  think  not.  We  have  only  about  a  dozen 
witnesses  here  now, — 

Senator  D.  Buck.  That  is  the  practical  effect  of  it.  Do  you  not,  by 
that  method,  introduce  a  large  number  more  witnesses  than  we  have 
endeavored  to  limit  you  to  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  may  be  corroborative  but  still  this  one  arti- 
cle is  the  charge  of  drunkenness  in  court;  one  item  of  the  proof  is  show- 
ing that  he  gets  drunk  out  of  court. 

Senater  D.  Buck.  My  idea,  under  the  rule,  would  be,  that  you  would 
be  allowed  to  prove  it  in  the  way  suggested.  ■  I  don't  know  what  the  Sen- 
ate might  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  have  no  objection  to  that  order  with  that 
understanding  of  the  rule. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  limit  to  this  matter 
somewhere,  and  I  offer  this  order  tor  the  purpose  of  getting  at  that 
result. 

The  President.  The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order.  Is 
the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  desire  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  there  is  one 
witness  in  particular  here  that  I  desire  to  testify  upon  this  matter. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a  modification  of  the 
order,  as  suggested.  If  he  is  one  of  the  five  witnesses  I  do  not  intend  to 
bar  him  from  testifying. 

Senator  Powers.  That  was  the  point  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Senator 
about,  whether  after  having  testified  on  article  eighteen,  or  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, or  some  other  article,  ought  it  not  to  appear  that  he  is  one  of  the 
five  witnesses  allowed  by  the  court  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck,  t  will  add  then,  if  there  is  no  objection,  "  unless 
he  is  one  of  the  five  witnesses  allowed  by  the  court." 

Senator  Wii^on.     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.     Manager  Dunn.     How  would  it  read  then? 

The  Ci^ERK  (reading)  Ordered,  that  hereafler  no  witness  called  to 
prove  article  eighteen  be  allowed  to  testify  to  any  act  chai^d  in  any 
other  specific  article,  unless  he  is  one  of  the  five  witnesses  allowed  by 
the  court. 
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The  President.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Older. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  When  the  name  6f  Senator 
Powers  was  called  he  arose  and  said: 

SenatoR  Powers.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  means  with  reference 
to  the  qualifying  clause  in  the  rule  already  adopted,  unless  by  permis- 
Bion  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Oh,  I  suppose  we  can  change  it  at  any  time  we 
may  see  fit. 

The  President.  The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  order, 
there  were  yeas  twenty,  and  nays  one,  as  follows,  so  the  order  is 
adopted. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Crooks,  Gilfillan 
C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Jolmson,  F.  I.,  Langdon,  McCorraick, 
McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Ri^,  TiSany, 
White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  were — 
Mr.  Wheat. 

On  motion  of  Senator  C.  F.  Buck,  the  court  adjourned. 


TWENTY-FIRST  DAY. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  January  25  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  was  ealled  to  order  by  the 
President. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle, 
Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Langdon,  McDonald,  McCorm- 
ick,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers, 
Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judse  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by'  the  House  of  Renresentatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  Managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct 
the  trial,  to-wit:  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hon.  G.  W.  Put- 
nam, and  Hon.  W.  J.  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  the 
seats  assigned  them. 

£.  St.  Julien  Cox,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  business  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  previous  to  proceeding  with  the  testimony  ?  If  not  the  counsel 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  ask  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to  have  in- 
troduced the  certified  copy  of  the  >vrit  of  mandamus,  that  was  agreed  to 
be  submitted  by  counsel,  when  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  copy,  as  part 
of  the  cross-examination  of  S.  W.  Long. 
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Mr.  Mtoa^r  Hicks.  It  does  not  contain  a  copy  of  the  original  sig- 
nature by  this  respondent. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  the  copy  I  got  from  the  cleA. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  is  the  writ,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  paper. 

The  President.    Is  there  any  objection  to  the  paper  by  the  managers? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Yes,  sir.     It  is  not  a  copy  of  the  original. 

The  President.     What  is  the  objection  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  objection  is  that  it  is  not  a  certified  copy, 
as  it  purports  to  be.  There  is  on  the  original  a  return  by  the  respon- 
dent of  the  writ  of  mandamus,  and  it  is  not  on  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.  No  such  objection  can  be  received  here,  for  here  is  a 
certificate  by  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  that  this  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  writ  of  mandamus  in  the  above  entitled  cause. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Our  objection  is  that  it  is  incompetent  and  im- 
material. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  We  object  also,  Mr.  President,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  certified  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Very  well;  that  objection  is  good,  I  will  take  it  and 
get  another  certificate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Get  the  whole  paper  the  next  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  certificate  is  not  correct  in  the  first  in- 
stance, when  you  come  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.    I  know  it  is  not. 

Mr.  President.  Are  the  counsel  ready  to  proceed  with  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.    Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Wallin  will  be  called. 

ALFRED  WALLIN, 

Sworn  Md  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  Wallin  is  called  to  specification  four  of  arti- 
cle seventeen. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.     Redwood  Falls,  Minnesota. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there?    A.     Over  seven  years. 

Q.    W^bat  is  your  business,  or  profession?    A.     Attorney  at  law. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  tne  respondent,  Judge  Cox? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  appear  before  him  while  he  has 
been  «^ting  as  Judge  of  the  niiith  judicial  district  ? 

A.'   I  have. 

Q.  ,  In  your  professional  capacity  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  before  him  in  the  month  of  July,  1880, 
in  New  Ulm  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  the  month  or  not,  in  August,  I88O5 
I  thiiU^  it  is  charged  in  July,  but  the  proof  shows  it  to  be  August 

A.    I  wafi  before  him  in  August. 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  date  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  the  seventh. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  upon  which  you  were  engaged  before  him 
at  that  time — what  was  the  title  of  the  suit? 

A.  The  title  of  the  suit  was  Tbe  Board  of  County  Conmani^netBaf 
Redwood  county,  against  Amasa  Tower,  and  others. 
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d.  What  WHS  the  OAture  of  the  husineea  yoa  had  pending  before  him 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  having  that  ease  settled.  It  had 
been  tried,  and  we  were  proceeding  to  have  a  case  settled,  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  making  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  on  that  day,  and  also  after  jbti9 
settlement  of  the  case. 

Q.    Who  represented  the  other  side  of  the  case  ? 

A.     Frank  L.  Morrill,  who  testified  here. 

Q.    You  were  attorney  for  the  Board  of  County  CoQipiissioners  t 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    And  Mr.  Morrill  was  attorney  for  defendant,  Tower  ? 

A.     He  was.  .    •. 

The  President.    Upon  which  specification  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Specification  four,  of  article  seventeen. 

Q.  Were  you  there  upon  an  order  to  show  cause,  or  how  w^re  you 
there? 

A.    We  were  there  on  the  order  of  the  court. 

Q.     Louder.    I  don't  think  the  court  can  hear  you. 

Ai  I  say  we  were  there  on  the  order  of  the  court.  The  prder  spec- 
ified that  we  should  appear  there  on  that  day,  and  settle  the  ca^^ .  and 
hear  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  upon  the  case,  after  settlement. 

Q.  That  is,  the  order  was,  that  you  should  appear  at  New  Uhn, ,  $^t « 
apecial  term,  was  it? 

A^  I  received  the  order  from  the  court,  and  served  a  copy  of  it  upon 
the  opposite  counsel,  and  he  appeared  there  on  that  order. 

Q.    The  day  was  set  by  the  «f udge,  was  it  ?    A.    It  was. 

Q,     Did  you  see  the  Judge  there  when  you  arrived?    A    Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  wh^a  you.found  him 
th^e? 

A.  We  saw  him  in  the  morning,  somewhere  between  sevm  and  nine 
o'clock,  on  the  street,  on  the  sidewalk,  and  he  was  intoxicated  at  that 
time. 

•  Q.    Well,  did  you  proceed  with  your  business  before  him;  state  what 
was  done,  fully  ? 

A.  Well,,  we  had  a  short  conversation  on  the  street,  and  separated 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would  go  before  him  when  court  con- 
vened. I  don't  remember  the  hour,  nine  or  ten  o'clock;  that  was  the 
understanding  when  we  separated.  Counsel  on  the  other  side  and  my- 
idf  were  there  at  the  time.  The  Judge  didn't  get  in  until  an  hour,,  or 
t^o,  after  the  time  set.  He  came  in  there,  and  took  his  seat  upon  tba 
bench.    Court  opened. — 

Q.    What  was  his  cockdition,  at  that  time? 

As.    He  was  very  much  intoxicated. 

Q,    What  proceedings  were  hJEwJ,  if  any, 

A.  Counsel  and  myself  had  agreed,  after  seeing  him  in  the  morping, 
that  he  was  then  in  no  condition. —  ... 

Mr.  Abctandsr.    Well,  we  object  as  to  what  the  counsel  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  That  is  simply  preliminary  as  to  what  was  done, 
— explanatory. 

The  President.  You  can  state  what,  you  did,  and  then  it  can  be 
shown  afterwards,  why  you  did  it. 

The  Witness.  We  did  not  submit  our  papers,  cw  oujr  case,  for  the 
fonsideration  of  the  court  at  all,  on  that  oecaaion^    . 

Q.    Why  did  you  not  do  it? 
1Q& 
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A.  He  waS)  manifeetly,  in  no  condition  to  undertake  to  do  tbe  bna* 
ness. 

Q.    Where  there  amendments  proposed  in  the  case,  Mr.  Wallin  ? 

A.  I  had  served  a  proposed  case,  and  counsel  upon  the  opposite  side 
had  served  proposed  amendments  to  the  case,  and  we  were  wide  apart 
as  to  what  should  be  embodied  in  the  case,  and  were  anxious,  of  course, 
to  settle  the  ca&e.  That  was  the  principal  thing;  although  a  tnotion  was 
to  be  made  for  a  new  trial,  yet  the  result  of  that  motion  was  a  foregone 
ooncluflion.  The  judge  announced  in  the  interial,  in  the  morning,  that 
he  should  grant  me  a  new  trial,  and  subsequently  did  so;  but,  of  couiBe 
I  wanted  no  order  for  a  new  trial,  until  I  had  settled  the  case  on  which 
the  order  was  to  be  based. 

Q.  Why  not?  Explain  that  to  the  Senate,  they  are  not  all  lawyers 
here:  why  Wouldn't  you  be  content  with  an  order  without  a  settled  case? 

A.  An  order  for  a  new  trial,  in  order  to  be  available,  should  be 
based  upon  something, — must  be  based  upon  something.  It  must  be 
based,  either  upon  the  minutes  of  courtr--we  make  a  motion  on  the 
minutes  of  the  court,  sometimes,  in  the  first  instance,  but  when  that 
isn't  done  it  is  necessary  to  settle  a  case  so  as  to  have  a  foundation  for 
the  order. 

Q.     It  may  be  done  upon  a  bill  of  exceptions,  too  ? 
.    A.    It  may  be  done,  but  then  the  bill  of  exceptions  must  be  settled. 

Q.    They  must  settle  either  a  case  or  a  bill  of  exceptions?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  settling  that  case  that  you  met 
there? 

A.     Also  to  make  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  after  the  setttement  of  it 

Q.  Well,  the  result  was  that,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Judge, 
the  case  was  not  settled,  and  the  motion  was  not  made.    Was  that  it? 

A.  The  motion  was  not  made  and  the  business  was  not  submitted  to 
the  court,  except  as  I  was  about  to  explain  before  wlien  the  counsel  ob- 
jected. 

Q.    How  was  it  finally  settled,  if  at  all,  at  that  term  ? 

A.  Tlie  business  was  not  done  at  that  term  or  at  that  time.  The  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  was  not  made  until  the  following  November,  and  the 
case  Was  not  settled  until  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  after  the  adjoum- 
ment  of  the  court.     It  was  done  by  correspondence. 

Q.    You  never  met  again  before  the  Judge  ? 

A.    Not  for  the  purpose  of  settling  that  case. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  again  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial? 

A.    In  November  of  the  same  year,  in  another  county. 

Q.    You  made  your  motion  for  a  new  trial  and  it  was  granted,  was  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  Redwood  Falls  from  New  Ulm,  where  you  met  the 
Judge  ? 

A.    About  forty  miles. 

Q.    You  went  there  on  purpose,  did  you,  to  do  that  business? 

A.    We  did. 
Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness  upon  that  specification. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION.  j 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    That  morning,  when,  you  say,  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  at  New  | 
Ulm,  was  not  the  first  time  that  you  and  Mr.  Morrill  had  intimation 
from  the  Judge  that  he  would  grant  a  new  trial  in  that  case,  was  it? 
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A.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  I  was  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  I  would  get  a  new  trial. 

Q-  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Wallin,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that,  upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  verdict  in  that  case,  the  Judge  notified  both  you  gen- 
tlemen that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  giving  a  misdi- 
rection to  the  jury,  and  that  for  that  reason,  on  account  of  his  own  error, 
he  would  give  them  a  new  trial,  upon  a  settled  case,  at  any  time? 
A.     I  remember  no  such  statement  by  the  Judge  to  me  personally. 

Q.     In  court,  I  mean  ? 

A.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  made  duch  a  statement,  frequently. 
I  was  fully  satisfied  that  I  should  get  a  new  trial  when  I  went  to  New 
Ulm. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  fully  satisfied  the  Judge  was  satisfied  at  the  time, 
orimmediately  after,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  at  Redwood  Falls,  at 
the  time  the  case  was  tried,  when  he  charged  the  jury  ? 

A.  Without  telling  me  so  personallv,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  knew 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  would  grant  a  new  trial.  I  had  no 
doubt  on  that  question,  at  all,  that  I  would  get  a  new  trial. 

Q.  At  the  iirUe  the  jury  came  in,  that  was  your  impression,  from  the 
remark  made  by  the  Judge  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  made  the  remark  at  the  time  the  yerdict 
came  in,  to  me,  or  in  open  court,  I  don't  remember  that  he  made  it.  It 
was  in  the  night. 

Q.  Didn't  he,  at  that  time,  tell  you,  that  if  you  would  make  a  mo- 
tion upon  the  minutes  then  and  there,  that  he  would  grant  you  a  new 
trial,  by  reason  of  the  misdirection  to  the  jury  ? 

A.     1  have  no  recollection  of  the  statement. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  the  attorneys  at  that  time  not  to  make  up  a  case 
at  all;  that  it  was  not  necessary  ? 

A.     I  never  heard  such  a  request,  or  statement,  or  direction. 

Q.  The  misdirection  that  we  have  been  speaking  about,  that  you  had 
in  your  mind  at  the  time,  was  in  submitting  a  certain  question  to  the 
jury,  that  the  Judge  thought  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  it  ? 

A.  Well,  there  were  several  objections  from  my  standpoint,  to  the 
eharge. 

Q.  That  was  one,  that  he  afterwards  decided  to  grant  a  new  trial 
upon? 

A.    I  think  there  were  several  grounds  for  a  new  trial. 

Q.  The  Judge  gave  every  charge  but  one,  that  you  asked  for,  at  that 
trial? 

A.  I  wouldn't  say,  definitely;  there  is  some  record  in  the  supreme 
Qourt  here  that  will  tell  exactly  what  he  did  give. 

Q.     He  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  in  granting  a  new  trial? 

A.     He  was. 

Q,  Now,  at  this  time,  the  proposed  case  and  the  proposed  amendments 
were  aubn^itted  to  the  court,  were  they  not;  you  didn't  appear  at  any 
time  afterwards  and  argue  them. 

At    They  were  not  submitted  to  the  court  at  that  time. 

Q-    Were  they  sent  to  him  afterwards?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    No  argument  upon  it  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

fi-    Nor  bri^f  ?    A.     Not  at  that  time. 

Q.    Who  sent  them  ? 

A.  They  were  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  by  arrf^Ugement  at  that 
Mi»«  betwwa  QOUQgel,  my 8Qlf,  And  the  clerk,     ;. 
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Q.    At  that  hearing  ?    A.    No  hearing. 

Q.    Well,  at  the  time  you  appeared  there  for  it? 

A.     At  the  time  we  appeared. 

Q.    That  caae  was  finally  settled,  and  signed  by  the  Judge,  Septembor 
S,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    I  don^t  remember  the  date  of  the  settlement  or  aUowanoe. 

Q.    Mr.  Wallin,  you  were  the  gentleman  who  was  nominated  by  tbe 
republicans  four  years  ago,  for  district  judge  in  that  district? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     And  you  were  defeated  by  the  respondent. here?    A.    I  was- 

Q.    You  are  now  a  candidate  for  that  position,  are  you  not? 

The  President.    Wait. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     I  object  to  that  kind  of  evidence.    I  cannot  see 
any  relevancy  that  it  has  here  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  me. 

The  President.    What  is  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  it  is  laid  down  in  the  authorities,  almost 
without  qualification,  that  you  may  show,  if  you  can,  any  interest  upon 
the  part  of  the  witness  in  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings,  to  affect  his 
tcstihiony.  The  interest  may  be  slight ;  it  may  be  great.  We  have 
been  allowed  to  show  it  heretofore,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  show 
it  now.  If  the  gentleman,  now  upon  the  witness-stand,  is  at  the  pienent 
time  a  candidate  for  that  position — ^for  the  Judy's  shoes— certainly  be 
has  an  interest  in  the  result  of  these  proceedings.  -  He  has  an  inta*- 
est  in  seeing  this  respondent  ousted.  He  has  an  interest  in  see- 
ing it,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  own  interests,  even  if  his 
chances  ^e  small.  I  think  that  is  a  question  for  the  Senate  to  decide, 
whether  or  not  that  influences  his  testimony.  It  is  a  question  of  bcl 
for  them  to  decide  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  law,  we  are  allowed  to  show  any- 
thing that  shows  that  the  witness  has  an  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  which  might  influence  his  evidence  one  way  or  the  ottier ; 
which  might  color  it  one  way  or  the  other  ;  make  it  stronger  or  weaker. 
I  did  not  expect  that  that  position  would  be  controverted  at  all.  I  think 
it  was  objected  to  before — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    It  was  never  objected  to. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think  it  was  objected  to,  in  the  case  of  Sumner 
Ladd. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Arctander.  And  Senator  Hinds,  who  was  then  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
President,  ruled  upon  it,  and  there  was  no  argument  upon  it,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  argument,  for  I  can  certainly  brine  a  wheel-banow 
load  of  authorities  upon  that  point,  that  it  is  proper  and  right. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  understand  the  rule  to  ^  as  broad  as 
the  counsel  alleges  it  to  be,  that  they  can  show  any  interest.  I  under- 
stand that  if  the  party  has  any  legal  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  suit, 
such  as  a  share  in  the  verdict,  that  it  is  proper  to  show  it,  to  go  to  the 
jury  as  eflfecting  his  creidbility.  But  in  a  case  of  this  kind,where  no  one 
can  be  said  to  have  any  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  suit,  one  atto- 
ney  more  than  another,  where  simply  a  desire,  or  a  willingness  to  serve 
a  constituency  or  a  people  in  any  capacity  is  just  as  liable  to  animate 
the  mind  of  one  lawyer  as  another,  the  fact  that  one  man  may  be 
talked  of  prominently,  certainly  gives  him  no  interest  in  the  suit,  which 
is  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  stand.  I  don't  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Brisbin.    It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Pteaidept)  thai  dinMBshm  ii » 
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necessary  after  this  court  has  ruled  upon  the  matter*  The  same  objec- 
iion  was  made  when  Senator  Hinds  was  in  the  chair,  when  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Ladd  was  sought  to  be  introduced;  and  it  wad  ruled  that 
the  testimony  was  admissible  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  sufficient 
interest;  that  was  the  ruling  of  the  President,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Senate.  This  constant  see-sawing,  by  way  of  argument,  in  relation 
to  questions  which  have  been  substantially  decided  by  the  Senate, — im- 
portant questions, — ^is  objectionable,  and  if  continued  we  will  never  get 
through. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunk.  We  take  issue  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided.    We  do  not  remember  it. 

The  President.  The  Chair  mil  accept  that  version  of  it,  unless  aoine 
Senator  wishes  it  to  be  submitted. 

Senator  Langdon.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  question  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

The  President.  The  question  will  be  upon  sustaining  the  deieis- 
ion  of  the  chair. 

Senator  F.  I.  Johnson.    State  the  question  again,  if  you  please.. 

The  President.    The  reporter  will  read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  it  be  read,  again.  I 
could  not  hear  it,  when  it  was  first  asked  of  the  witness,  nor  wheii  it 
was  last  read  by  the  reporter. 

The  reporter  again  read  the  question. 

The  President.  The  question  is  now,  whether  he  is  a  candidate  for 
the  position,  and  the  matter  will  be  submitted. 

Senator  Castle.  Mr.  President,  the  question  should  put  upon  the 
objection,  whether  the  objection  shall  be  sustained  or  not  sustainedl 

Senator  Campbell.    That  is  the  way  we  have  been  doing  it. 

llie  President.    It  can  be  done  that  way. 

Senator  Castle.  And  those  voting  "  aye"  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
objection  and  that  the  question  should  not  be  put ;  those  voting  '^  no" 
would  vote  to  allow  the  question  to  be  put. 

The  President.  That  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  and  will  be  taken 
as  sustaining  the  objection.  At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Castle  the 
question  will  be  put  in  that  way,  upon  sustaining  the  objection  raised 
by  the  counsel  for  the  State.  Those  voting  aye,  will  vote  that  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  put. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Powers  was  reached  on  the  roll,  he  arose 
and  said  : 

Senator  Bowers.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  hear  distinctly  the  way 
the  question  was  put. 

The  President.  The  chair  will  state  it.  The  question  is  asked  the 
witness,  whether  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  position  which  has  been  held 
by  Judge  Cox.  Objection  is  raised  to  the  competency  of  the  Question. 
The  Senate  is  now  voting  upon  the  c^uestionof  sustaining  the  objection, 
whether  the  objection  shall  be  sustained.  If  they  vote  *•  aye,"  sustaiin- 
ing  the  objection,  the  question  is  not  to  be  put.  If  they  vote  '*  no,"  the 
question  is  to  be  put. 

Senator  Powers.    I  vote  no. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  5,  and  nays  22,  as  follows  ; 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Mker,  l^angdon,  Peterson,  White  and  Wilkins, 
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Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Castle,  Gilfil- 
lanC.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  P.  I.,  Macdonald,  McCor- 
mick,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Perkins,  Powers,  Sim- 
mons, Tiffany,  Wheat  and  Wilson. 

The  Pbbsident.  The  question  being  as  to  whether  the  objection 
should  be  sustained,  there  were  yeas  five,  and  nays  twenty-two;  so  the 
objection  to  the  question  is  not  sustained.  The  witness  may  answer  the 
question. 

The  Witness.    What  is  the  question  ? 

By  Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  was,  whether  or  not  you  were  a 
candidate  for  the  Judge's  position  ? 

A.     In  the  happening  of  a  certain  contingency,  I  am. 

Q.  And' that  happening  of  a  certain  contingency,  is  his  being  ousted, 
is  it  not  ?  ' 

A.    That  is  the  precise  contingency. 

By  Mr.  'Managet  Dunn. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  of  your  candidacy  for  the  position  of  Judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district,  in  case  there  should  be  a  vacancy,  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  your  testimony,  so  as  to  make  you  testify  falsely. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  incompetent,  immaterial  and 
irrelevant ;  that  is  for  the  Senate  to  say. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  for  him  to  say.  They  ain 
not  impugn,  inferentially,  the  intentions  or  honesty  or  purity  of  a  wit- 
ness and  then  shut  his  mouth  up  from  saying  whether  that  ha^  any  in- 
flu)ence  upon  his  testimony  or  not. 

Mr.  Allis.     That  is  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     He  has  a  right  to  be  heard  upon  that  point. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  witness  should 
answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.    Is  there  a  vote  to  be  taken  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q,    No,    You  may  answer  the  question. 

A.     I  am  very  certain  that  it  does  not. 

Q»    Please  repeat  that,  and  in  a  louder  voice. 

A.  I  am  certain  that  it  does  not  influence  me  to  the  extent  of  color- 
ing my  testimony. 

Q.  You  are  simply  testifying  to  facts,  as  you  understand  them,  with 
regard  to  a  removal  from  office,  or  to  a  candidacy  for  ofiice? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  objected  to  as  leading. 

Q.     Is  that  what  yoU  understand  ? 

A.     Have  that  question  put  again. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  President.  The  question,  as  objected  to,  is  certainly  a  leading 
question.  Considerable  latitude  has  been  allowed  here,  in  the  matter  of 
putting  leading  questions,  owing  to  the  character,  of  the  witnesses,  who 
are  of  such  a  class  as  might  well  be  supposed  could  not  be  influenced 
by  them.  This  is  decidedly  a  leading  question,  and  it  would  be  prefer- 
able that  the  attorney  should  put  it  in  some  other  form. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  certainly  leading.  If  he  objects  to  it  on 
that  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  leading.  I  will  withdraw  the 
question,  and  let  it  stand  right  there  on  his  other  answer,  if  they  are 
ftfraid  gfit,     , 
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-.    This  witness  will  now  be  asked  in  regard  to  specification  three  of  ar- 
ticle seventeen. 

Q.  Mr.  Wallin,  were  yon  engaged  in  your  professional  oUpacity  be- 
fore the  district  court,  held  by  Judge  Cox,  in  Redwood  Falls,  of  1880? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    You  were  at  that  term  of  court?    A.    I  was. 

Q.  Ycfu  may  state,  if,  during  that  terra  of  court,  or  any  part  of  it — 
state  what  the  condition  of  the  Judge  was  as  to  inebriety  or  intoxica* 
tion,  during  any  part  of  that  term  of  court? 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  June,  1880,. is  it  not? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  believe  that  is  the  date.  We  get  the  dates 
mixed  up.  Itis  specification  three  of  a^icle  seventeen.  [To  the  wit- 
ness.]    Please  state,  Mr.  Wallin. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  this  question  as  too  general  I  base 
iny  objection  upon  the  fact  that  one  witness  has  already  been  called 
upon  to  testify  as  to  this  term,  and  he  has  given  certain  instances  of  in- 
toxication upon  the  part  of  the  Judge.  I  raise  the  point,  that  in  this 
specification,  there  is  only  one  day  charged.  It  does  not,  as  some  of  the 
other  articles,  go  all  over  the  term.  There  is  only  one  day  charged. 
The  witness  that  they  first  called,  was  asked  the  general  question  a&to 
whether  he  had  been  intoxicated,  at  all,  that  term.  He  stated  he  was, 
and  upon  cross-examination  he  was  pinned  down,  and  he  fixed  three 
instances  upon  which  he  was  intoxicated.  I  claim  that  the  State  must 
elect  as  to  one  of  those  instances.  It  was  three  different  dates.  The 
State  must  elect  one  -of  those  instances,  and  cannot  prove  any  other  in- 
stances at  least,  than  those  brought  out  by  the  other  witnesses,  because 
they  have  charged  only  one  day,  as  th^  President  and  Senators  will  see 
by  referring  to  specification  three:  "At  Redwood  Fails,  in  the  county' of 
Redwood,  in  said  State,  on  the  I5th  day  of  June,  1880."  Now,  I  admit 
that  under  the  ruling  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  law  generally, 
they  might  be  allowed  to  show  as  to  any  time,  except  the  15th  day  of 
June.  They  might  show  it  at  any  other  day,  but  if  tliey  have  shown  it 
one  day,  they  cannot  go  to  work  and  show  it  on  other  days.  That  it  is 
improper  to  show  more  than  one  day  under  that  charge,  because  their 
charge  is  only  one  day,  and  I  apprehend,  as  has  been  charged  here,  that 
every  occasion  on  which  the  Judge  appeared  upon  the  beiich  iil  a  dtate 
of  intoxication,  is  an  independent  offense.  They  have  charged  that  only 
once.  They  have  not  charged  it  as  they  have  in  the  other  Articles,  sonie 
of  them,  during  the  whole  term,  between  such  and«uch  dates  ;  but  they 
have  charged  only  one  day,  and  they  must  abide  by  the  election  they 
have  imade,  by  calling  the  witness  Morrill  upon  the  stand,  and  what  he 
testified  to  they  must  now  stand  by,  and  they  cannot  go  outside  of  these 
occasions.  That  is  the  point  I  make  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  good  in 
criminal  law,  and  it  would  be  good  in  civil  law.  I  don't  say  which  one ; 
be  gave  three  instances  in  that  term.  I  don't  say  which  one  of  them 
they  are  bound  to  stand  by.  I  think  they  can  take  either  one  they 
choose,  and  now  say  to  the  Senate,  which  one  they  elect ;  but  I  say  they 
cannot  go  outside  of  those,  and  ask  a  question  like  this,  which  is  general, 
was  he  at  any  time  during  that  term,  but  call  the  attention  of  the  wit- 
ness particularly  to  any  of  the  occasions  testified  to  by  Mr. 'Morrill. 

When  they  have  done  that,  and  the  Senators  have  ruled  upon  this,  I 
shall  ask  the  Senate  to  determine  that  the  managers  shall  be  required  to 
determine  which  one  of  these  three  occasions  testified  to  by  Mr.  Morrill 
18  the  chai^ge  which  they  rely  upon  here.    I  think  that  is  commonly 
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blq  pleading.  That  a  party  is  bound,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
select  which  one  he  relies  upon.  I  make  no  statement  as  to  the  law  that 
1 4o  not  believe  is  perfectly  good,  nor  do  I  make  any  statement  here  as 
to  the  law  which  I  would  not  be  willing  to  submit  to  any  court  of  Jus- 
tice. But  I  submit  it  is  good  doctrine  and  principle,  in  criminal  law. 
that  you  oannot  charge  a  man  with  one  ofifense  and  then  turn  around  ana 
prove  four  or  five  upon  him.  My  objection  is  that  it  is  too  general,  be- 
cause it  does  not  limit  it  to  any  of  the  charges  preferred  by  the  witness, 
Morrill;  and  by  calling  him  upon  the  stand  and  drawing  out  these  &cts 
tiaey  have  elected  that  those  are  the  charges  they  will  stand  upon. 

The  President.    Will  the  reporter  please  read  the  question? 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  is  merely  a  preliminary  question,  and  the 
gentleman  has  expended  all  his  wind  so  far  for  nothing.  It  is  a  prelim* 
inarv  question,  leading  up  to  what  we  propose  to  prove  by  the  witness. 

The  Pbesidbnt.   .  The  chair  will  overrule  the  objeetion.    We  do  not 
think  the  objection  is  good. 
.    Mr.  Allis.    You  only  expect  that  to  be  answered  by  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  asK^  him  to  state  whether  he  was  intoxicated 
or  not.    That  is  the  theory  of  the  question.- 

Mr.  Allis.     It  is  a  preliminary  duestion  to  be  answered  by  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  ArctanDer.  I  understood  tne  (question  to  be  what  was  the  oon- 
dition.of  the  Judge  as  to  inebriety  during  that  term. 

The  President.  The  answer,  as  given  b^  Mr.  Morrill  under  this 
ep^cification,  cannot  determine  as  to  what  this  witness  shall  testify  to. 
He  ^imply  testifies  under  this  specification,  without  regard  to  what 
woine  other  witness  has  testified  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    You  may  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Wallio. 
.   The  Witness.    Please  read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

Senator  Castle.  Do  I  understand — ^there  has  been  so  much  eon- 
fusion  here,  that  I  cannot  hear  the  Reporter  read  the  question,  or  hssr 
the  counsel  ask  it — but  I  understand  tnat  this  witness  has  already  testi* 
fied  with  reference  to  one  occasion,  under  one  specification,  and  that  this 
is  an  attempt  to  show  another  occasion,  under  the  same  specification. 

The  President.  The  Chair  does  not  so  understand  it  The  jM^rions 
testimony  has  been  under  another  specification.  As  was  said  before,  il 
is  upon  specification  three  that  he  is  now  questioning. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  Senate,  that  the  point  of 
;  tW  objectioti  is  this:  that  another  witness  has  been  called  upon  thisspe* 
deification,  charging  only  one  dav,  and  he  has  testified  to  certain  portioni 
of  iii9,%  term;  certain  occasions  auring  that  term.  Our  objection  is  that 
thi^  .|tj|uestion  is  too  general,  because  they  miist  limit  themselves  to  the 
^ime^.  that  they  have  shown  by  another  witness,  under  this  spedficatioa; 
that  is  the  point. 

The  Pr?:3IDEnt.    The  chair  overrules  the  objection. 

Q.    State,  Mr.  Wallin. 

A.    Is  it  a jgeneral  question  now,  as  to  his  condition  ? 

Q.    Ye^. 
;  .A.    My  recollection  of  his  condition  is  that  during — 
.   Senator  Castle.    I  think  under    the   circumstancen  that  ouestioa 
(hould  be  put  to  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  I  might  say  this: — I  do  it  fev 
ibia.9iaipk  reason,  and  in  justioe  to  the  chair  a^  to  myself,  it  m  piop« 
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.  that  in  asking  that  it  be  eubmitted  to  the  Senate,  I  should  state  my 
reason.  If  there  be  any  purpose  in  requiring  a  specification,  it  would 
be  to  specify  an  occasion.  As  Senator  Buck  said,  at  the  time  this  mat- 
ter was  considered  in  secret  session,  that  under  specifications,  such  as 
were  given  of  article  seventeen,  but  one  time  or  occasion  could  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Now,  if  witnesses  have  testified  under  that 
one  specification,  upon  one  single  occasion,  certainly,  under  the  rule  laid 
down  (and  I  think  properly  so,)  by  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  at 
that  time,  and  to  which  we  all  agreed,  the  prosecution  should  not  be 
permitted  to  give  testimony  as  to  any  other  specification,  for  the  reason 
that,  if  so,  the  specification  would  be  utterly  valueless.  Under  speci- 
fication of  one  time,  you  could  show  a  dossen  different  times,  or  at  least 
five.  You  could  show  by  one  witness,  one  particular  occasion,  by 
another,  another,  and  under  a  single  specification  you  would  have  five 
different  charges. 

Mr.  Allis.     Mr.  President — 

Senator  Castle.  And  just  one  thing  further,  and  that  is  this:  Now, 
if  the  prosecution  are  permitted  to  do  that,  the  defense  should  be  per- 
mitted to  put  in  their  testimony  with  reference  to  each  of  these  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  under  our  rule  they  would  have  five  witnesses  to  each 
of  these  particular  occasions. 

Senator  Powers.  I  think  the  Senator  is  right,  but  I  think  he  is  out 
of  order. 

Senator  Castle.  I  am  out  of  order,  I  can  see  that ;  but  in  justice  to 
the  chair,  the  court,  and  myself,  I  desired  to  say  that. 

The  President.  The  question  will  be  submitted  for  the  decision  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Allis.    Are  you  about  to  submit  the  question,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ALUS.     I  would  like  to  make  a  single  remark — 

Senator  Castle.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  hear  argument  after  the  matter  is  submitted. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  didn't  know  that  it  had  been  submitted.  I  thought  it 
was  about  to  be  submitted. 

Senator  Macdonald.  The  Senator  from  Washington  has  got  through 
with  his  argument  now. 

Senator  Castle.    Yes,  I  want  to  do  all  the  talking. 

The  President.    The  question  will  be  submitted. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  didn't  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  that  rule 
applies  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  go  on  with  the  witness  until  this  tnatter 
is  disposed  of.    It  can  be  done  at  any  other  time. 

The  President.    No  ;  the  roll  can  be  called  bv  the  clerjk. 

Senator  C.  P.  Buck.  I  want  to  understand  this  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. As  I  understand  it,  one  witness  has  sworn  under  this  specifica- 
tion, that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  a  particular  time.    Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  it. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Now  they  ask  the  witness,  under  the  same  speci- 
fication, a  general  question,  whether  he  has  been  drunk  upon  any  occa- 
sion. 

Senator  Castle.    During  the  same  term. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.    During  the  term  ? 

The  President.    That  is  the  case. 
107 
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Mh  AlliIs.  It  is  quite  evident  that  out  objection  is  not  entirely 
und^rBtood.  The  point  is  this:  That  here  is  a  specification  of  one  par- 
ticular instance.  It  is  alleged  to  be  on  the  fifteenth.  It  is  immaterial 
Whether  it  is  proved  on  the  fifteenth,  or  some  other  day.  That  is  a 
feet,  it  and  has  been  acknowledged.  But  it  is  one  instance  or  case  of 
drunkenness.  Now,  other  witnesses  have  been  introduced  here,  and 
have  fixed  this  occasion  upon  a  particular  day.  The  point  of  our  objec- 
tion is,  that  you  cannot  go  on  with  other  witnesses  and  prove  another 
occasion,  on  another  day.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  prove  this  particular  instance  of  drunkenness  or  intoxication 
to  have  been  on  the  fifteenth  as  alleged.  It  may  have  bi*en  on  the  tenth 
or  the  fourteenth.  They  have  gone  on  and  introduced  testimony  before, 
in  r^ard  to  the  instances,  and  fixed  it  upon  another  date.  That  is  all 
right.  Now,  it  is  not  admissible  by  this  witness,  to  prove  another  and 
different  instance,  as  has  been  stated.  That  is  the  point  of  the  objec- 
tion. 

The  President.  The  remark  having  been  made,  the  chair  will  state 
the  ground  of  the  ruling.  The  specification  is  that  the  drunkenness  or 
intoxication  occurred  on  a  certain  day,  but  it  is  admitted  by  the  coun- 
sel for  respondent,  that  it  is  competent  to  prove  here,  that  the  case  of 
intoxication  was  upon  some  other  day;  it  might  have  been  on  the  four- 
teenth, or  might  have  been  on  the  sixteenth.  The  exception  taken  is 
for  the  reason  that  a  previous  witness  under  this  specification  has  testi- 
fied to  certain  times  when  the  intoxication  did  take  place,  and  that  the 
witness  must  be  limited  to  those  periods  mentioned  by  the  previous 
witness,  as  the  chair  understands  it.  On  that  version  of  the  case,  the 
chair  ruled  that  the  objection  is  not  good,  and  that  this  witness's  testi- 
mony should  be  introduc3d  without  regard  to  that  given  by  some  other 
witness. 

Senator  Powers.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
objection  is  sustained,  it  will  still  be  competent  to  enquire  whether  the 
witness  |tnows  of  his  having  been  intoxicated  on  the  fifteenth. 

The  President.  Yes,  or  on  either  of  the  times  testified  to  by  the  pre- 
vious witness,  Mr.  Morrill. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Mr.  President — 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  think  the  way  it  stands  now  may  lead  to  diffi- 
culty; a  the  difficulty  which  the  Senator  from  Washington  and  my- 
self did  not  exactly  comprehend.  It  is  this:  It  is  the  occasion  which 
Was  to  be  testified  to;  not  whether  it  is  the  fifteenth,  particularly,  but 
whether  it  is  the  same  occasion. 

Mr.  Arctander.    That  is  it. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at.  In  other  words, 
that  there  will  not  be  but  one  offense  proved;  but  whether  that  was  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  or  seventeenth,  my  opinion  would  be  to  let  the 
fitate  prove  it.  A  witness  may  testify  to  certain  facts  and  circnm- 
stances  going  to  show  drunkenness;  and  he  may  think  it  was  the  fif- 
teenth. This  witness  may  testify  to  the  same  state  of  facts,  the  same 
circumstances,  which  would  show  that  it  was  the  saine  occasion,  or  only 
toe  act  of  drunkenness.  And  yet  he  might  think  that  it  was  on  the 
seventeenth.  That  is  why  I  desired  that  the  question  might  be  pnt, 
BO  there  will  be  no  misapprehension.    The  occasion  is  what  we  want 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    The  occasion,  I  would  say, — 

Senator  D.  Buck.     In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should 
not  favor  proving  a  distinct  offense  on  the  fifteenth  by  one  witness,  and 


auotber  distinct  offense  on  the  eighteenth  by  another;  but  th^re  may  boi 
iacts  and  circumstances  showing  that  it  wa^  all  one  occasion;  whether 
one  mtnesa  stated  it  one  day,  and  another  witness  on  the  other,  if  th^ 
&ct8  and  circumstances  show  it  to  be  but  one. 

The  President.  In  discussing  this  question,  the  rul^  seem  to  hf^vc) 
been  broken  to  about  an  equal  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  question^  an4 
the  chair  will  now  have  the  question  put. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  it,  Mr.  President,  except 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  have  it  understood. 

Senator  Castle.  I  will  make  a  motion,  Mr.  President,  which  will 
make  it  definite.  I  move  that  this  witness  be  confined  to  the  particular 
occasion  testified  to  by  the  former  witness. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     I  second  that  motion. 

Mr.  Argtander.  May  I  correct  the  Senator?  The  former  witnesei 
testified  to  three  different  occasions.  Would  not  the  Senator  limit  his 
motion  to  one  of  the  three  occasions  ? 

Senator  Castle.  To  an  occasion;  I  will  put  it  in  that  way;  to  pne 
occasion  testified  to  by  the  forme?  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  presume  the  rule  of  the  Senate,  regarding  de- 
bate on  that  question,  does  not  apply  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
or  to  the  managers.  I  presume  we  have  a  right,  as  attorneys,  to  argue 
these  questions,  and  therefore  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  before  th^ 
matter  is  settled.  The  seventeenth  article  charges  the  respondent  that 
on  divers  days,  not  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  articles,  with  having 
presided  in  court,  while  he  was  then  and  there  intoxicated,  etc.  AVa 
were  compelled  to  serve  notice  upon  the  respondent  of  the  times  an4 
occasions,  days  and  dates,  when  and  where,  this  took  place.  W^  have 
certified  by  our  specification,  that  at  Redwood  Falls,  on  the  15th  day  oif 
June,  1880, — one  of  the  times  as  to  which  we  would  attempt  to  give  evir 
dence  upon  this  point.  Now,  are  we  to  be  narrowed  down  here  to  a 
single  day  in  the  month  of  June,  or  are  we  not  to  be  allowed  the  same 
latitude  that  we  have  been  upon  all  the  other  articles  of  this  impeach- 
ment? In  giving  evidence  of  the  occurrence, — that  it  occurred  at  a  dis- 
trict court,  held  at  Redwood  Falls,  by  this  respondent,  commencing  on, 
or  about,  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  and  perhaps  running  through  thQ  • 
whole  term,  are  we,  because  one  witness  testified  as  to  the  occurrence, 
that  it  occurred  at  Redwood  Falls,  and  that  upon  three  particular  occa- 
sions, he  particularly  noticed  intoxication  upon  the  part  of  the  respon- 
dent, to  be  confined  to  one,  two  or  three — the  whole  of  them — or  to  a 
single  one  of  those  occasions?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  narrowing 
down  this  issue  to  a  degree  of  fineness,  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  We 
ought  not  to  be  narrowed  down  in  this  way.  We  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  showing  the  respondent's  intoxication  during  the  term  that 
was  held,  by  the  respondent  at  Redwood  Falls,  on  the  15th  day  of  June. 
That  has  been  the  course  in  all  the  other  articles,  and  I  am  surprised  at 
these  technical  objections,  that  come  from  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
on  this  occasion.  I  don't  recollect  particularly,  what  the  witness  Morrell 
testified  to,  I  was  not  conducting  the  examination  at  that  time,  and  it  has 
flipped  my  memory,  but  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  with 
this  witness,  is  to  show  that  this  respondent,  during  that  term  of  court, 
in  Redwood  Falls,  was  there  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  during  some  por? 
tionof  that  term.  And  I  beg  of  this  Senate,  in  voting  upon  this  ques- 
tion, not  to  manacle  the  hands  of  the  managers  in  this  wayi  not  to  reduce 
tl^e  gre^t  Q^^i  Wbich  we  are  now  trying  here,  to  tbQ  simple  l^ve}  of  fpt 
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certaining  whether  some  person  has  stolen  a  ham  on  some  day  or  other, 
and  because  we  fix  it  upon  a  certain  day,  not  to  allow  proof  as  to  an- 
other day.  It  is  getting  this  great  State  trial  down  to  too  fine  a  point, 
according  to  my  judgment.  The  respondent  will  lose  no  right,  nothing 
is  jeopardized,  and  the  State  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prove  its  case  here 
ih  the  manner  in  which  the  managers  desire. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Mr.  President,  I  beg — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  have  the  closing  of  this. 

Mr.  Arctander.    No,  sir;  I  think  not.     We  made  the  objection,  and 
we  have  the  closing. 

The  President.    Mr.  Arctander  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact,  that  in  all  of  these  articles,  where  the  State  has  been  allowed  to  go 
over  a  range  of  days  during  the  whole  term — look  at  the  first  article, 
and  you  will  see,  "  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1878,  and  on  divers  days 
between  that  date  and  the  5th  day  of  February,  1878."  Go  to  the  sec- 
ond article  and  you  will  see  the  same  thing.  *'  On  the  24th  day  of  March, 
1879,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  7th  day  of  April, 
1879."  Go  the  the  third  article  and  you  will  see,  what  ? — "  on  the  12th 
day  of  June,  1879,  and  on  divers  days  between  that  day  and  the  25th 
day  of  said  June.  The  eighth  article,  "  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1880, 
and  on  divers  days  between  that  dav  and  the  20th  day  of  September," 
etc.,  all  the  way  through.  As  to  these  articles,  in  which  they  have 
only  alleged  a  certain  day,  they  have  not,  heretofore,  attempted  to  prove 
more  than  a  certain  day ;  they  prove  it  on  one  certain  day.  Now,  our 
objection  is  not  that  they  have  shown  this  to  be  the  fifteenth  or  seventeenth 
Thev  cannot  show  it  on  another  day,  for  they  have  not  shown  any  date 
at  all.  Mr.  .Morrill  did  not  specify  a  single  date.  It  is  not  a  date 
that  we  are  picking  at,  but  we  only  claim  that  they  cannot  show 
it  on  another  day.  Mr.  Morrill  testified  to  three  occasions;  one  when 
the  case  of  Luscher  against  Bradley  was  up  one  day ;  another  occa- 
sion, when  the  bell  ringers  were  there,  another  case  when  the  case  of 
Davey  Thorpe  against  Brewster  was  up,  and  on  those  three  occasions,  he 
said  that  the  Judge  was  particularly  intoxicated.  We  claim  that  was 
not  proper;  that  tne  State  must  select  which  one  of  those  they  will  re- 
ly upon,  because  they  have  only  charged  one  act  of  drunkenness  on  one 
day,  not  a  continuing  drunkenness,  during  that  term,  and  as  was  remarked, 
as  appears  in  the  journal,  by  the  Senator  from  Blue  Earth,  in  secret  ses- 
sion, that  when  they  had  given  a  specification,  they  could  prove  it  at 
any  other  time,  but  they  couldn't  prove  more  than  one;  they  couldn't 
prove  more  than  one  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  all  we  want  here,  but  it  may  run  over 
three  or  four  days. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  think,as  to  the  remark  of  counsel,  in  that  r^ard,  if 
the  Judge  was  drunk  on  the  bench  one  day,  in  the  evening  during  the 
trial  of  that  case,  the  Luscher  case,  then  that  was  one  offense,  or  crime; 
and,  if  he  was  drunk  two  or  three  days  after  that,  or  even  the  next  day, 
and  at  the  time  the  bell  ringers,  were  there,  that  evening,  then  that  is  a 
separate  offense  again,  and  they  will  be  allowed  then  to  charge  us  with 
five — with  three — and  let  this  witness  bring  in  other  offenses  again,  that 
they  have  not  charged  against  us.  They  have  only  charged  us  with 
a  single  offense.  They  have  not  charged  us  with  a  continuing  offense. 
The  honorable  managers  say  that  it  may  be  the  same  drunk.  They 
hftve  not  charged  us  with  a  continuing  drunk.    They  have  changed  08 
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with  being  drunk  on  a  certain  day,  and  they  can  prove  that  occasion^ 
whatever  day  it  may  be,  but  they  can  prove  no  other  occasion,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  object,  Now,  look  at  the  position  it  will  put  us  in, 
mav  it  please  the  court.  Here  are  two  \vitnesses.  One  witness  swears 
to  three  occasions  upon  which  we  were  drunk.  This  witness  may  swear 
upon  this  same  charge  of  one  day,  to  three  occasions  upon  which  we 
were  drunk.  Then  we  shall  be  allowed — what  ?  Only  five  witnesses  on 
this  charge.  We  may  probably  have  witnesses  tliat  were  present  only 
on  one  of  these  occasions  and  not  on  any  two,  or  more  of  them.  Now» 
we  should  have  only  one  witness  allowed  us  upon  this  specification,  be- 
cause it  so  happens,  perchance  that  these  two  witnesses  were  present  atid 
swore  that  at  six  different  times  during  that  term  he  was  drunk.  We 
can  have  only  one  on  each  drunk,  under  the  rules  that  you  have  laid 
down.  It  is  not  fair,  and  we  have  not  been  warned  by  the  managers 
that  we  had  to  meet  three  or  six  drunks  at  that  term.  We  have  been 
warned  onlv  that  we  had  to  meet  one  drunk.  Then  under  that  theory, 
we  should  be  limited  by  you  to  five  witnesses  to  disprove  six  drunks. 

The  President.  The  question  is  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Castle^ 
which  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Clerk,  (Reading).  That  the  witness  be  confined  in  his  testimohy 
to  some  occasion  testified  to  by  a  former  witness. 

The  President.    The  question  is  upon  the — 

Senator  Campbell.  I  raise  the  question  now,  should  not  the  objection 
be  disposed  of  first. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  are  willing  to  withdraw  the  objection,  so  far, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  motion. 

The  President.  A  motion  from  a  member  of  the  court  will  super- 
cede any  proposition  coming  from  counsel,  unless  it  has  reference  to  the 
subject  matter.    The  question  is  upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Castle. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Senator  Campbell.  The'question,  if  I  understand  itrightly,  leaves  us  in  ^ 
the  same  difficulty  that  we  are  in  now.    What  does  one  occasion  mean  ? 
Does  it  mean,  as  counsel  has  just  argued,  a  drunk  in  the  evening,  or 
does  it  include  the  drunk  of  the  next  morning  or  the  next  afternoon. 
It  leaves  us  just  where  we  were,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  D.  Buck.    A  continuing  drunk. 

The  President.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  determined,  afterwards,  by  the 
court,  as  to  the  occasion,  and  that  would  be  so,  in  either  case. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  us,  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  occasion;  wbut  hat  is  em- 
bodied in  the  occasion? 

Senator  Castle.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Senator; 
one  occasion  has  a  definite  meaning  in  the  law. 

Senator  Adams.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  rule  twenty- 
six. 

The  President.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  upon  the  motion  of  Sena- 
tor Castle. 

The  roll  being  called  there  were  yeas  18,  and  nays  8,  as  follows : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  C  F.,  Buck  D.,  Case,  Castle,  Crooks, 
Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Macdonald,  Mealey,  Ofl&cer, 
Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Simmons  and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 
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Meeers.  Campbell,  I^p^ngcjon,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Tiffftayi  Whcai, 

White  and  Wilson. 

So  the  «;iotion  prevailed. 

Jlr.  Arctander.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  now  make  applicatioa  on  behalf  of 
the  respondent,  that  an  order  be  made  by  the  Senate  that  the  managers 
now  elect  upon  which  of  the  three  occasions  testified  to  by  the  witness 
Morrill  they  will  rely  in  this  case. 

The  President.     Please  put  that  request  in  writing. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  They  can  confine  themselves  to  one  occasion,  and 
if  they  go  beyond  that,  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  can  object. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  state  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall  interpret 
that  word  occasAoUy  to  mean  at  Redwood  Falk,  until  the  Senate  other- 
wise orders.  I  do  not  think  the  word  occasion  means  on  any  one  day, 
for  I  look  upon  this  matter  of  drunkenness  as  a  thing  that  commences 
and  continues  right  along,  and  that  a  man  may  be  drunk  a  week  on  the 
same  occasion,  that  is  the  way  I  shall  interpret  the  word  for  the  present 
(To  the  witness  ) 

Q.  Mr.  Wallin,  you  were  at  the  term  of  court,  you  say,  at  Redwood 
Pall? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  Judge  Cox  was  intoxicated  during  that 
term  of  court  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.      That  is  objected  to,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  There  has  been  no  ruling  of  the  Senate  disal- 
lowing such  a  question  as  that,  unless  the  Senate  wants  to  shut  out  that 
specification. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  hold  that  the  question  is  not  pro- 
per under  the  motion  of  Senate  or  Castle. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  question  is  whether  he  was  intoxicated  dur- 
ing that  term  of  court. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President  I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  se- 
cret session  with  closed  doors,  to  determine  this  question. 

Which  motion  prevailed. 

The  court  in  secret  session  adopted  the  following  order. 

Ordered^  that  the  term  "occasion"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  on  day 
and  each  specification. 

The  Senate  than  resumed  business  in  open  session. 

The  President.  The  honorable  managers  and  counsel  for  the  respon- 
dent are  notified  that  the  court  in  secret  session  adopted  the  following 
order,  to-wit : 

Ordered,  that  the  term  "  occasion"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  one  day 
under  each  specification. 

The  witness,  Mr.  Wallin,  was  then  recalled  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  inform  the  counsel  that  under  these 
specifications  and  under  the  order,  just  adopted,  it  devolves  upon  them 
to  elect  upon  which  occasion  testified  to  by  the  former  ^vitness  they  will 
adduce  further  testimony.  This  last  order  which  has  been  adopted  in 
secret  session  limits  that  one  occasion  to  one  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Are  we  to  underetand  that  the  managers  are 
concluded  by  evidence  that  has  been  introduced  before  ?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  managers  conclude  to  prove  some  other  day  by  another 
witness,  and  elect  to  stand  upon  that  day  rather  than  the  one  that  has 
been  proved  before  ?    The  other  evi^Quge  went  in  witl^out  any  objection 
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to  it.  It  may  be  podsible  that,  in  the  conduct  ot  this  cade,  We  ftia^  be 
compelled  to  elect  some  other  day.  For  instanccj  this  witnees  may  be 
able  to  testify  to  some  other  day  during  that  term  of  court  Uj)on  Wnich 
the  managers  would  elect  to  rely. 

The  Pkesident.  The  chair  understands  that  matter  is  fully  settled, 
as  far  as  the  specification  is  concerned,  by  the  orders  which  have  been 
adopted.  The  counsel  must  present  testimony  as  to  the  fact  of  drunk- 
enness upon  some  one  of  the  occasions  already  testified  to  by  the  previ- 
ous witness,  and  that  testimony  must  be  limited  to  the  performances  of 
some  one  day.     It  is  not  a  matter  for  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Mr.  President,  the  managers,  under  this  specifi- 
cation, desire  to  ofifer  proof  upon  a  day  that  was  not  testified  to  by  the 
witness  Morrill,  and  tney  desire  to  rely  upon  another  day  than  either  of 
the  three  days  he  testified  to.  That  is  the  position  we  take  here  and 
the  position  on  which  the  Senate  ought  to  agree;  that  is,  inasmuch  as 
that  testimony  went  in  without  any  objection,  or  suggestion  of  election, 
we  supnosine  that  we  were  trying  this  case  upon  these  specifications,  as 
we  had  oeen  doing  upon  the  others  all  the  way  through  the  trial,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  be  so  limited;  that  we  ought,  ilF  we  desire 
(and  I  say  we  do  desire)  to  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  a  day  other 
than  that  to  which  Mr.  Morrill  testified. 

Mr.  Allis.     We  object  to  that. 

The  President.  The  chair  understands  that  the  orders  adopted 
would  bar  such  a  proceeding. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  was  that  they  should  elect  upon  what  day. 

The  President.  The  last  order  was  to  that  effect;  but  a  previoiis 
order,  (the  one  introduced  by  Senator  Castle,)  as  the  chair  Understands 
it,  limited  the  introduction  of  testimony  to  some  one  of  the  occasiohs 
previously  testified  to. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  do  not  understand  it.  I  suppose  the  manage]^ 
could  rely  upon  any  one  of  those,  or  upon  any  other  aay,  as  they  might 
desire  to  elect. 

The  President.  The  Senate  can  overrule,  by  a  subsequent  order, 
any  prior  order  which  it  may  have  adopted.  The  Senate  cati  hold,  in 
its  discretion,  that  the  adoption  of  this  last  order  in  secret  session  super- 
cedes all  previous  orders  upon  the  same  matter.  That  is  a  question  for 
the  court  to  determine. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  have  Seniator  Castle's  resolution 
read. 

The  President.  The  recollection  of  the  chair  is  that  it  wastotheefiect 
that  the  managers  should  be  restricted  in  the  further  introduction  of 
testimony  under  specification  number  three,  to  one  of  the  occasions  tes- 
tified to  by  the  previous  witness,  Mr.  Morrill. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  managers  be 
allowed  to  rely  upon  any  of  the  days  named  by  the  witness  Morrill,  or 
any  other  day,  but  that  they  must  elect  upon  which  day  they  will  rely 
to  prove  this  charge, 

The  President.    The  Senator  will  please  put  his  motion  in  writirig. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  take  a  recess  till 
half-past  two. 

The  President.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Senate  take  a  M- 
ecss  until  half-past  two  o'clock. 

The  vote  was  taken,  upon  the  motiOtt  6f  Seniatot  Ci'ookS,  Ithd  th^  WCh 
tion  was  lost. 
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.  Senator  CAMPBfitit  then  oflfered  the  following  order: 

Ordered, — That  the  honorable  manager  be  required  to  elect  a  day 
upon  which  they  will  rely  to  prove  specification  three,  of  article  17, 
and  they  may  elect  a  day  other  than  one  of  the  days  already  testified  to 
by,  the  witness  Morrill. 

Senator  Castle.     Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point  of  order ;  that  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  rules  already  established. 
I    Senator  Campbell.     I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  rules. 

Senator  Castle.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  two  rules  already  adopted. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  rescind  those  rules  if  this  order  is  adopted. 

The  President.  The  eflect  of  the  adoption  of  this  order  would  be  to 
modify  the  rules  which  have  been  previously  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  testimony  under  tliis  particular  specification,  and  would  ex- 
tend no  farther.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question.  The  question  ie 
upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Campbell. 

Senator  Castle.  How  do  I  understand  the  chair  to  hold  upon  this 
point  of  order? 

The  President.  The  .chair  holds  the  point  to  be  well  taken;  that  is, 
th^  chair  holds  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  order  which  has  been  adopted, 
but  that  order  may  be  modified  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  at  any  time; 
th^t  is  simply  a  temporary  order  or  rule  for  a  sp»ecial  occasion. 

Senator  Castle.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  chair,  that  is  not  the  point  I 
make;  the  point  I  make  is  that  an  order  having  been  adopted,  the  vote  by 
which  it  was  adopted  must  be  reconsidered  before  this  resolution  will  tie 
in  order. 

The  President.  In  effect  the  Senator  is  correct.  This  would  be  in 
eflfect  a  reconsideration;  it  would  simply  be  taking  another  course 
to  reach  it.  The  better  way,  however,  would  be,  to  reconsider  the  order. 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  bring  two  orders  into  conflict 
The  point  of  order  having  been  raised  by  Senator  Castle  the  chair  would 
suggest  to  Senator  Campbell  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  would  be  the 
proper  one  to  make. 

Senator  Campbell.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  desire,  and  I  do  not 
n(^w,  to  open  up  this  whole  question  again;  but  I  do  not  understand 
thkt  the  resolution  offered  bv  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Senator 
Caiitle)  precluded  the  honorable  managers  from  electing  as  to  any  par- 
.  ticular  day,  whether  testified  to  by  Mr.  Morrill  or  any  other  witness.  I 
did  not  so  understand  the  rule  at  the  time  it  was  adopted. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  motion  is 
adopted  it  would  create  conflict  with  the  previous  rules. 

Senator  Campbell.  Then  I  will  move  the  reconsideration  of  the  or- 
der of  Senator  Castle. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  caUed  for. 

Senator  Cambbell.  I  cannot  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  resoln- 
tion ;  I  believe  I  voted  against  it. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  The  evidence  of  one  witness  is  already  before 
the  court;  suppose  the  managers  go  on  and  examine  this  witness,  and 
are  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  then  go  on  to  prove  another  case  upon 
which  to  rely. 

Senator  Campbell.    They  now  propose  to  elect. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  rules  we 
have  already  adopted  and  see  how  they  operate. 

Senator  Aaker.  I  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the 
order  of  Senator  Castle  was  adopted. 
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Senator  Macdonald.     I  riiove  that  that  motion  lie  upon  the  table. 
Which  motion  was  seconded. 

• 

The  President.  The  motion  to  lie  on  the  table  takes  precedence  and 
is  not  desirable.  The  chair  tvill  explain  that  if  this  motion  is  adopted; 
the  motion  of  Senator  Aaker  is  laid  upon  the  table;  and  that  virtually 
suspends,  for  the  time  being,  the  motion  for  reconsideration. 

The  n)otion  being  taken  to  la}'  or  the  table,  and  the  roll  being  called, 
there  were  yeas  11,  and  nays  15,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  alHrmative  were — 

Messre.  Adams,  Kuck  C.  F.,  Case,  Castle,  Crooks,  Macdonald,  Mealey, 
Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voteil  in  the  negative  wo^e — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I., 
I^angdon,  McCrea,  Perkins,  Powers,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkij^* 
and  Wilson. 

So  the  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was  lost. 

The  President.  The  question  is  now  upon  the  motion  of  Senator 
iVaker  that  the  vote  be  reconsidered  bv  which  the  order  of  Senator 
Castle  was  adopted. 

Senator  Case  moved  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  half  past  two, 
p.  M.,  which  motion  did  not  prevail. 

The  vote  being  taken  upon  the  reconsideration  of  Senator  Castle's 
order,  and 

The  roll  being  called,  thete  were  yejis  15,  and  nays  Jl,  as  follows : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  F.  I., 
I^ngdon,  McCrea,  Perkins,  -Powei*s,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins 
and  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Case,  Castle,  Crooks,  Macdonald,  Mealey, 
Morrison,  Officer,  Peterson  and  Simmons. 

So  the  motion  prevailed. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President.    The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
tion,  which  was  pending  before  recess. 

The  President.  The  Senator  from  Meeker  moves  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  which  was  pending  before  recess.  The  Clerk  will  read  it  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following: 

Ordered,  that  the  honorable  managers  be  required  to  elect  a  day  upon 
which  they  will  rely  to  prove  specification  three  of  article  seventeen, 
and  they  may  elect  a  day,  other  than  one  of  the  days  testified  to  by  the 
witness  Morrill. 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Meeker,  whether  he 
is  serious  in  offering  that  resolution  ? 

Senator  Campbell.  1  most  certainly  am;  and  I  desire  to  say  to  the 
Senator 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he^lesires  the  same  dis- 
cussion upon  ever}'  article. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  wish  to  eav  to  the  Senator  that  I  desire  as  lit- 
108 
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tie  discussion  as  any  gentleman  on  this  floor;  and  I  shall  never  trifle 
with  the  Senate  by  offering  any  resolution  .in  regard  to  which  I  am  not 
serious.  I  assure  the  Senator  of  that.  Neither  do  I  care  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  now,  to  discuss  this  Question.  I  simply  offer  the 
amendment  and  desire  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  it.  The  honorable 
managers  were  not  aware,  as  I  understand  it,  until  the  action  had  by 
the  Senate  in  secret  session,  that  the  one  occasion  mentioned  in  that 
specification,  would  be  limited  to  the  transactions  of  that  day.  I  pre- 
sume they  did  not  understand  it,  as  I  am  informed  they  did  not. 

Senator  Castle.  The  Senator  entirely  misunderstood  the  (question  I 
asked  him.  The  original  resolution,  as  asked,  eff^ted  all  speeifications. 
The  Senator's  resolution  is  confined  to  a  single  specification. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  understand,  sir,  and  I  am  explaining  why  I 
offered  it,  so  as  to  convince  the  Senator  that  I  am  serious. 

Senator  Castle.    That  is  all  the  explanation  I  care  for. 

Senator  Campbell.  The  managers,  as  I  understand,  understood  that 
all  the  transactions  of  that  term  of  court  would  be  considered  one  occa- 
sion. We  now  inform  them  that  we  hold  otherwise;  that  the  word  oc- 
casion is  now  defined  to  mean  but  one  day ;  and  I  now  propose,  by  this 
motion,  to  allow  them  to  select  the  day  upon  which  they  will  rely,  out- 
side of  the  days  mentioned  by  the  witness,  Morrill. 

As  we  have,  in  fact,  restricted  them  to  one  day,  my  motion  is  that  they 
be  allowed  to  elect  now,  that  they  know  that  they  are  obliged  to  rely 
upon  one  day. 

Senator  Powers.  Without  disturbing  the  evidence  already  submit- 
ted? 

Senator  Campbell.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  evidence  that  has  been 
already  submitted.  I  presume,  if  it  is  not  applicable,  it  will  be  stricken 
out  onmoion;  that  would  be  proper.  I  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
the  trial  of  this  case. 

Senator  Castle.     It  took  twenty-four  hours  to  put  it  in. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  don't  know  that  it  took  twenty-four  hours,  but 
if  it  did  take  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  immaterial,  we  ought  to  strike  it 
out. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

The  President.  The  ayes  and  noes  are  called  for  on  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of>  a  substitute  to  the  resolution 
of  Senator  Castle,  upon  which  reconsideration  has  been  voted. 

The  President.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll.' 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Senator  McCrea.  I  don't  understand  the  motion,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  come  in  and  would  like  to  have  it  stated. 

Senator  Campbell.  It  was  my  motion,  Senator,  that  was  pending  be- 
fore dinner. 

The  President.  The  vote  by  which  was  passed  the  order  introduced 
by  Senator  Castle,  in  the  forenoon,  prior  to  the  secret  session,  was  re- 
considered, and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  Senator  CampbeU  has  of- 
fered an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  that  order,  the 
purport  of  which  the  chair  is  unable  to  state  precisely.  The  Clerk  will 
react  it  for  the  information  of  the  Senator. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  of  Senator  Campbell. 

Senator  McCrea.     I  vote  aye. 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  been  concluded, 

The  President.  There  appears  to  be  no  quorum  present  and  voting, 
and  therefore  the  vote  will  not  be  announced. 
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Senator  Campbell.     I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Castle.  I  suppose  the  point  probably  will  be  that  there  was 
no  motion  made. 

The  President.     And  no  vote  had. 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  think  there  is  a  quorum  present,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  would  ask  for  the  calling  of  the  absentees. 

The  President.  The  names  of  those  not  voting  will  be  called  by  the 
Qerk. 

The  names  of  the  absentees  were  called  by  the  Clerk. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  14,  and  nays  7,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Hinds,  Howard,  Langdon,  McCrea, 
McLaughlin,  Perkins,  Powers,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Castle,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Macdonald,  Morrison,  Sim- 
mons and  White. 

The  President.  The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
went  offered  by  Se.nator  Campbell,  there  were  yeas  14,  nays  7,  and  so  the 
motion  prevails,  and  the  amendmeot  is  adopted. 

Is  the  counsel  ready  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  witnesses? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Mt.  Wallin,  will  again  take  the  stand. 

ALFRED  WALLIN, 

(Examination  continued.) 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  general  term  of  Redwood  Falls. 

Senator  Castle.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator 
would  like  to  have  the  motion  adopted. 

Senator  Campbell.    Yes,  but  the  last  vote  practically  is  an  adoption. 

The  President.  The  chair  is  of  the  impression  that  it  was  so  com- 
pletely and  entirely  different  from  the  original  motion  that  is  ignored 
and  done  away  with  it  entirely;  that  is  the  effect  of  it.  As  a  matter  of 
form  however, — 

Senator  Campbell.  I  call  for  the  question  as  amended,  if  there  is  any 
question  about  it. 

The  President.     It  is  substantially  so;  there  seems  to  be  no  similarity. 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  original  order  read  and 
the  amendment  as  adopted. 

The  President.  The  original  order  has  been  furnished  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  it  agrees  with  the  recollection  of  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  order  offered  by  Senator  Caatle,  and  the  order  of- 
fered by  Senator  Campbell. 

The  President.  As  a  matter  of  formality  the  matter  of  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  will  be  put  to  the  Senate,  although  it  hasn't  any  con- 
nection with  the  original.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  as  amended. 

Senator  HifitDS.     Does  it  purport  to  be  an  amendment  ? 

The  President.  It  does  purport  to  be  an  amendment,  although  it  is 
entirely  dissimilar. 

Senator  Campbell.    Is  a  roll  call  necessary,  Mr.  President? 

The  PbesidentC    Not  necessarily. 
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The  ayes  and  noes  were  called  for. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  as  follows: 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  20,  and  nays  2,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Buck  1).,  Campbell,  Case,  Hinds,  Howard, 
Johnson  A.  M.,  Langdon,  McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Morrison,  Perkins, 
Powers,  Simmons,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Castle  and  Macdonald. 

The  President.  The' question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, tbcre  were  yeas  twenty,  and  nays  two,  so  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Allis.  I  would  like  to  hear  read,  as  it  is  now,  the  amendment 
by  Senator  Campbell. 

Tlie  PREjiiDENT.     It  will  be  read  js^ain  by  the  Clerk. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Campbell. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  as  that  changes  entirely  the  order  of 
procedure  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  I  move  that  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  Morrell  be  stricken  from  the  record.  The  honorable  mana- 
gers announced  to  the  Senate,  before  the  recess  for  dinner,  that  they  did 
not  propose  to  select  the  articles  upon  which  the  witness  Morrill  had 
been  examined,  as  I  understood  the  honorable  manager,  Mr.  Dunn.  That 
being  the  case,  I  move  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Morrill  be  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Manager  Duxn.  I  would  sa}^,  Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  that, 
that  I  think  I  was  misunderstood  if  it  is  thought  I  said  that  we  did  not 
intend  to  rely  upon  one  of  these  dates.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Morrill  testi- 
fied to  two  or  three  occasions  during  that  term  of  (fourt.  His  testimony 
was  not  taken  down  by  any  of  the  managers,  and  whether  he  referred  to 
the  particular  day  that  we  propose  to  prove  by  Mr.  Wallin  or  not,  I  do 
nut  know;  I  liardly  think  the  Senate  knows,  and  none  of  us  know,  be- 
cause the  reporter's  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  He  testifietl 
to  several  occasions;  Avhat  days  they  were,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
neither  are  any  of  the  Board  ot  Managers.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
occasion  that  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  Wallin  to,  is  one 
of  the  verv  davs  that  the  witness  Morrill  testified  to.  That  is  what  I 
wished  then  to  be  undei*stood,  and  wish  now  to  be  understood  assay- 
ing. 

The  Pkesident.  The  chair  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  the  order  of  Senator  Castle  restricting  the  managers,  in 
ariducing  i)roof  under  these  specifications,  to  some  one  occasion  testified 
to  by  a  particular  witness,  has  been  reconsidered  and  set  aside,  entirely 
superceded  by  the  order  which  is  adopted,  so  that  is  no  longer  an  order 
of  the  court.  The  order  of  Senator  Castle,  which  has  been  rescinded, 
^ubt^tantially,  is  this,  that  the  witness  be  confined  in  his  testimony  to 
some  occasion  testified  to  bv  a  former  witness.  Now,  the  vote  bv 
which  that  order  was  adopted,  has  been  rescinded,  and  this  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  adoption  of  another  order  in  its  stead,  so  that  this  is  not 
liow  a  rule.  There  is  now,  as  the  chair  recollects,  no  rule  restricting  the 
court  or  the  managers  to  one  particular  occasion  as  to  which  they  shall 
introduce  testimonv. 

vScnator  Castle:     I    understand,  Mr.   President,  that  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  in  secret  session,  however — 

The  President,    That  has  not  been  interfered  mti^  atall^  tbatre« 
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ma.in8;  that  interprets  an  occasion  to  raean  the  occurrences  of  one  day. 

Senator  Adams.  That  was  based  upon  the  order  offered  by  Senator 
Castle,  and  consequently,  that  order  is  nugatory.  As  the  basis  upon 
'which  it  is  founded  has  been  rescinded  by  the  Senate,  that  cannot,  of 
course,  stand  alone  and  independent,  unless  the  order  which  called  it 
out  could  stand.  The  repeal  of  that  virtually  repeals  all  there  was  in 
the  second  one. 

Nr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  desire  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  talking,  but  I  desire  to  state  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator who  made  the  motion,  that  the  motion  would  certainly  be  unfair  to 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Adams.  I  will  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  present,  until  you 
can  make  your  election. 

Senator  Hinds.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chair  is  a  little  in  error  in 
the  construction,  that  it  places  upon  these  three  several  orders.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  three  stand  and  necessarily  stand.  Neither  is  superseded, 
only  so  far  as  they  disagree  with  each  other.  The  first  order,  as  it  ap- 
pears, was  adopted,  restricting  the  managers  to  proof,  under  these  speci- 
fications, of  one  occasion,  and  requiring  them  to  select  an  occasion  to 
which  testimony  has  already  been  given.  The  second  order  merely  de- 
fines the  word  occasion  to  mean  one  day,  the  third  and  last  order,  mod- 
ifies the  first  one,  partially. 

The  Presfdent.     The  chair  would  remind   the  Senator,  that  prior  to 
the  adoi)tion  of  the  last  order,  the  vote  by  which  the   first  was  adopted,    . 
was  reconsidered. 

Senator  Hinds.     So  it  is  no  longer  an  order  in  fact. 

The  President.     It  is  no  longer  an  order. 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether  in  putting 
the  motion  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  Senator  Campbell,  it 
was  not  put  to  be  adopted  as  amended  ? 

The  President.     I  so  understood  it. 

Senator  Macdonald.     That  has  adopted  the  original  order. 

The  President.     It  supercedes  the  other. 

Senator  Macdonald.  That  is  the  question  which  Senator  Hinds 
seems  to  take  issue  with  ihe  chair  upon. 

Senator  Hinds.  If  the  last  vote  is  a  vote  adopting  the  first  resolution, 
as  amended  by  the  last  one,  they  both  stand. 

The  President.     The  last  entirely  superceded  the  first. 

Senator  Hinds.     Tlien  the  last  vote  wjis  unnecessary. 

The  President.     It  was  a  question,  if  it  was  not  necessary. 

Senator  Hinds.  But  assuming  that  it  was  necessary,  and  it  adopted 
the  first,  why  they  both  stand  so  far  as  they  do  not  differ. 

The  President.  Yes,  but  the  last  was  introduced  as  an  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  first,  and  sets 
aside  the  first  entirely.  It  was  designated  by  the  party  introducing  it 
as  a  substitute.  The  chair  used  the  word  "amendment,"  rather  than 
the  word  "substitute,"'  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  members  of  the 
J:?enate. 

Senator  Hinds.  It  would  not  necessarily  follow  then  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stitute  for  both  the  preceding  orders.  The  second  one  uses  the  word  oc- 
casion, and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  word  occasion  in  the  other 
order. 

The  Phesident.  Not  neccessarily  it  simply  alluded  to  the  order  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Castle. 
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Senator  Hinds.  That  is  the  only  order  that  contains  the  word  occa- 
sion. 

The  President.  That  is  the  order  that  contains  the  word  occasion, 
but  still  it  may  be  that  the  occasion  which  is  referred  to  still  exists.  If 
the  former  witness,  Mr.  Morrill  testified  to  several  occasions,  upon  which 
the  respondent  is  intoxicated,  those  occasions  still  exist  just  ss  much  as  if 
they  had  not  been  mentioned  in  any  order,  that  is  just  as  the  chair  un- 
dei^stands  it. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  President,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  occasion, 
we  all  agreed  that  they  can  offer  testimony  to  show  that  he  was  drunk 
on  one  occasion,  and  the  only  question  was  what  was  meant  by  the  word 
"occasion,"  and  the  Senate  has  said  that  it  means  one  day.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  did  not  understand  the  remarks  of  the  learned  manager,  Mr. 
Dunn,  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  expect  to  rely  upon  the 
occasions  testified  to  by  Mr.  Wallin.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  had  under- 
stood him  just  so  much  time  might  have  been  saved. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  still  say  so,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to; 
but  still  the  day  upon  which  this  witness  testifies  may  be  one  of  those 
verv  days. 

Senator  Cvmpbell.  My  motion  was  to  relieve  the  managers,  if  they 
were  to  be  bound  by  that,  so  that  they  might  select  a  day  other  than 
the  one  testified  to  by  the  witness  Morrill;  I  don't  think  we  are  in  any 
trouble. 

The  President.     The  counsel  may  proceed.- 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Wallin,  to  the  June  term,  1880,  in 
Redwood  Falls,  when  the  case  of  County  Commissioners  against  Amasa 
Tower  and  others  was  tried. 

The  President.  The  chair  understands  that  you  are  restricted  to  one 
day. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  the  day  that  case  was  tried. 

Q.    You  were  present,  were  you  ? 

A.     I  was  present. 

Q.    Were  you  one  of  the  attorneys  ? 

A.     1  was. 

Q.     Who  was  present  on  the  other  side,  what  attorney  ? 

A.  The  firm  of  Baldwin,  Miller  and  Morrill,  represented  the  defend- 
ant. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  upon  the  trial  of  that 
case? — I  will  withdraw  that.     Was  that  case  more  than  one  day  on  trial? 

A.  I  cannot  trust  my  recollection  as  to  that  whether  it  extended  over 
more  than  one  day. 

"Q.  We  will  speak  of  the  last  day,  the  day  that  verdict  was  received, 
you  may  state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  that  day,  as  to  sobriety? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  verdict  was  received  in  the  night,  after 
midnight.  I  recollect  his  condition  on  the  day  preceding,  if  that  re- 
collection of  mine  is  correct.  I  recollect  his  condition  the  day  the  caj<e 
was  submitted  to  the  jury. 

•    Q.     Well,  what  was  that  condition,  the  day  that  the  case  was  submit- 
ted to  the  jury  ? 

A.     He  was  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q.     To  what  extent  ?     A.     To  a  perceptible  extent. 

y.     Was  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  or  when  the  verdict  was  received, 
-  at  both  times  ? 
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A.  My  impression  is  that  the  verdict  was  received  at  night,  after 
midnight,  ana  my  present  impression  is  that  I  was  not  in  the  court 
loom  when  it  was  received.  The  day  preceding  that  I  was  there,  of 
eourse,  as  I  tried  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  you  speak  of  the  day  preceding.  If  this  verdict  was  re- 
ceived a  little  before  midnight  it  was  the  same  day,  was.it  not?  Or,  if  a 
little  after  midnight,  you  would  call  it  the  next  day  ? 

A.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  that  day,  during  the  trial,  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
Kquor? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Would  you  say  he  was  intoxicated,  or  otherwise  ? 

A.     I  would  say  that  he  was  partially  intoxicated. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him — know  anything  about  his  visiting  6aloons,  or 
drinking,  during  that  time  ? 

A.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Wallin,  you  said  this  time,  when  the  Judge  was  partially  in- 
toxicated, was  the  day  that  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was  submitted  to  the  jury  ? 

A.    My  recollection  is  that  it  was  submitted  after  supper. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  submitted? 

A.     Submitted  to  the  jury  by  the  court. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  the  Judge  charged  the  jury  ? 

A.    My  present  recollection,  although  I  do  not  speak  positively — 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  you  mean  by  submitting  to  the  jury — ^the 
judge  charging  them  ? 

A.  The  Judge  charged  the  jury,  and  the  jury  retired  in  charge  of  an 
officer. 

Q.    Was  that  all  that  was  done  there  after  supper  that  day  ? 

A.     I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  done  in  that  case,  except  the  Judge  charg- 
ing the  jury,  after  supper? 

A.    The  next  step  in  the  case  was  the  receiving  of  the  verdict. 

Q.  I  mean  before  the  jury  went  out.  Was  there  anything  else  done 
after  supper,  and  before  the  jury  went  out,  excepting  the  charging  of  the 
jury  by  the  Judge  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  any  other  business  that  was  before  the  court. 
I  haven't  charged  my  mind  with  those  details. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  whether  you  argued  the  case  to  the  jury 
after  supper,  or  before  supper  ? 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  it  was  before  supper. 

Q.     Your  recollection  is  that  you  argued  the  case  after  Supper? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not,  you  introduced  any  testimony 
after  sujpper? 

A.     1  don't  recollect. 

Q.    What  is  your  impression  upon  that  point  ? 

A.     I  havn't  any  impression. 

^Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  arguments  in  the  case  took  some  little 
time  ? 
A.    Yes,  it  was  argued  at  length. 
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Q.  Was  it  not  argued  at  least  an  hour,  or  thereabouts  on  each 
side? 

A,  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  state  the  time;  I  have  no  recollection 
about  it. 

A.  It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Morrill  upon  the  part  of  tlie  defendants,  and 
argued  by  myself  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Were  any  law  questions,  or  requests,  submitted  by  either  party 
and  argued  ? 

A.     There  were. 

Q.     Arguments  niade  upon  the  law  requests,  too? 

A.  Tliere  was  a  presentation  of  authorities  and  discussion  of  legal 
questions,  by  niVbelL 

Q.     Was  that  done  in  the  evening,  after  supi)er? 

A.  It  was  done  inmiediately  preceding  my  argument  to  the  jury, 
and  my  impression  is  that  my  argument  was  after  supper;  I  ha v^ only 
given  you  my  impression,  as  to   the  hour  of  addressing  tlie  court  and 

jwry 

0-     Now  at  what  period  of  the  day  and   during  wliat  portion  of  the 

case,  was  it  that  you  imagined  that  the    Judge  was  under  the  influence 

of  liquor,  partially  intoxicated,  as  you  say  ? 

A.     During  that  time. 

Q.     During  what  time,  Mr.  Walliu  ? 

A.  During  the  time  of  the  argument,  and  my  impression  is  that  it 
ct)ver8  several  hours,  down  to  and  including  the  charge  of  the  court  to 
the  jury. 

Q.  Well,  the  time  of  the  day  then,  when  your  impression  is  that  he 
was  partially  intoxicated,  was  after  coming  there  after  supper,  and  dur- 
ing that  whole  session  ? 

A.     I  have  not  so  stated. 

Q.,    Well,  I  wish  you  would  state? 

A.  Well,  I  have. already  given  my  recollection,  that  during  several 
hours  preceding  submitting  the  case  to  the  jury,  the  judge  was  partially 
intoxicated. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  hours  were  there  that  night  after  supper  ?  We 
will  probably  tind  it  out  that  way. 

A.     The  number  of  hours  I  cannot  give,  at  night. 

Q.     You  came  there  at  seven  o'clock,  about  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  fix  the  hour. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  that  the  usual  hour  that  you  go  there  when  you  have 
evening  sessions, — seven,  or  half-past  seven? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  anv  usual  hour. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wallin,  you  must  know  whether  it  was  six  o'clock  or 
nine  o'clock  that  you  came  there  ;  you  can  give  us  an  estimate,  at  least, 
as  to  what  time  it  was  ? 

A.     I  do  not  see  that  I  must  know. 

Q.     You  don't  know,  then?    A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Judge's  state,  while  evi- 
dence was  introduced,  during  that  day  ? 

A.     My  recollection  is  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     The  whole  day  ? 

A.     More  especially  the  few  hours  preceding  the  charge. 

Q.  Well,  you  say, — I  wish  to  understand  you.  You  mean  to  be 
understood,  that  the  Judge  was,  in  your  opinion,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  all  that  day,  more  especially  a  couple  of  hours  before  he  charged 
the  jury  ;  is  that  it  ? 
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A.    I  wouldn't  limit  it  to  two  hours. 

Q.    Well,  more  especially  two  hours  before  he  charged  the  jury  ? 

A.    That  is  my  impression. 

Q,  Now,  then,  was  this  condition  of  his  in  which  he  was  more 
"ly  under  the  influence  of  liauor,  before  or  after  supper,  or  both? 

A.    I  noticed  it  more  particularly  about  the  time  of  presenting  my 

ews  of  the  law  to  the  court,  whenever  that  was,  which  would  also  in- 

ude  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury. 

Q.    Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Wallen,  that  at  the  time  you  took  only  one  ex- 

ption  to  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  iury  ? 

A.    There  was  a  dispute  about  that  between  counsel,  but  the  court 

owed  all  the  exceptions  that  I  asked. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  whether,  at  that  time,  you  asked  more  than  one 

ception  ? 

A.  At  that  time,  I  asked  the  court  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of 
exception  to  all  of  this  chJEtrge,  and  there  was  a  general  understanding 
t  the  exceptions  should  be  settled,  as  I  had  requested. 

Q.    It  was  not  settled  then  and  there,  was  it,  before  the  jury  went 

t? 

A.    EbLcept  in  a  general  way,  that  I  should  have  the  benefit  of  such 

ceptions  as  I  saw  fit  to  take. 

Q.    Was  the  Judge's  charge  in  writing  ? 

A.    The  Judge's  charge  was  in  writing. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  then  and  there,  and  before  the  jury  went  out, 

e  Judge  handed  you  the  charge  in  writing,  and  you  noted  your  except- 

n,  which  was  the  only  one  ? 

A.    Then  and  there,  I  think  the  charge  was  filed  with  the  clerk  right 

ere,  and  I  noted  myself  the  exceptions  on  the  margin. 

Q.-   Did  you  note  more  than  one  there  at  the  time? 

A.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    That  you  noted  only  one  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  the  number. 

Q..  You  swear  that  you  noted  more  than  one? 

A.    I  would  prefer  not  to  swear  to  a  record.    There  is  a  record  here 

the  city,  and  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  exceptions  that  I  took 

that  occasion. 

Q.    Well,  that  record  wouldn't  show  what  exceptions  you  took  at 
at  time,  Mr.  Wallin,  and  that  is  .what  we  are  inquiring  about  now. 
A.    I  am  very  clear  that  I  had  it  understood,  then  and  there,  with 
e  court,  that  I  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  exceptions  as  I  saw  fit 
take  to  the  Judge's  charge. 

Q.    Now,  I  don't  care  about  that  understanding,  you  have  already 

Id  us,  I  think,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  it  was  true  that  the 

dge's  charge  was  in  writing,  and  that  he  had  handed  you  the  charge, 

d  that  you  minuted  your  exceptions  then  and  there;  in  other  words, 

"ed  vour  exceptions. 
A.    No;  no  settlement  or  exceptions. 

Q.  Well,  what  we  call  noting  exceptions  before  the  jurv  goes  out,  if 
ey  are  in  writing  on  the  charge,  they  are  thereby  settled  ? 
A.  In  addition  to  the  exceptions  to  the  Judge's  charge,  there  were 
ceptions  on  my  part,  to  his  failure  to  charge  certain  requests. 
Q.  WeU,  that  is  not  what  I  asked  you  about;  it  is  as  to  the  except- 
to  his  charge,  and  it  is  easy  enough  for  you  to  tell,  it  seems  to  me, 
109 
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Mr.  Wallin,  whether  you  remember  to  have  noted  more  than  one  ex- 
ception, at  the  time,  to  this  charge. 

A.  My  recollection  is  not  distinct  as  to  what  particular  penciling  I 
did  on  the  margin  of  the  charge,  but  my  recollection  is  distinct  as  to  tiie 
understanding  with  the  court. 

The  President.  It  is  a  matter  that  takes  considerable  time,  andl 
Would  like  to  enquire  what  bearing  it  has  on  the  case? 

Mr  Arctander.  To  show  the  condition  of  the  respondent,  that  he 
Was  sober,  and  knew  what  he  was  doing,  if,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  he  gave 
a  charge  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  and  there  was  only  one  exception  taJien 
to  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  intoxication  of  the  Judge  was  clearly  per- 
ceptible ? 

A.    I  said  it  was  perceptible. 
.    Q.    To  what  extent,  Mr.  Wallin  ? 

A.     Do  you  refer  to  the  intoxication  or  to  the  perception? 

Q.    Well,  I  Want  to  know  how  perceptible  it  was  ? 

A.  I  answer,  generally,  that  he  was  partially  intoxicated,  and  that 
the  intoxication  was  perceptible. 

Q.  Well,  you  mean  that  it  could  be  noticed  by  persons  in  the  court 
room,  that  observed  the  Judge? 

A.    It  was  noticed  by  myself. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  so  as  to  be  noticed  by  others  ob- 
serving him  ?.  ,  * 

A.  I  certainly  think  that  it  was  noticeable  on  the  part  of  counsel.  I 
had  special  reason,  however,  for  paying  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  Judge's  mind,  as  I  was  interested  in  taking  control  of  his  mind  in  a 
certain  particular. 

Q.  You  were  interested  in  taking  control  of  his  mind  in  a  certain 
particular  ? 

A.  To  the  extent  of  inducing  him  to  give,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  a 
legal  proposition. 

Q.  You  were  trying  to  make  him  give  a  certain  charge  to  the  joiy  ; 
that  is  what  you  mean  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  he  give  it? 

A.     He  did  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  succeed,  then,  in  swaying  his  mind  in  the  directian 
that  you  wanted  to  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Didn't  get  control  over  his  mind  ? 

A.    I  did  not  in  that  particular  that  I  refer  to. 

Q.    I  suppose  you  were  sober  at  the  time  ? 

A.    Myself? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  case  was  tried,  during  what  time  of 
the  term  ? 

A.    Very  near  the  last  day  of  the  term,  if  not  on  the  last  day. 

Q.  Very  near  the  last  day,  if  not  on  the  last  day.  Do  you  remember 
of  any  other  case  being  tried  aftervwards  ? 

A.    I  do  not ;  my  impression  is  that  that  was  the  last  case. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  cases  up  at  this  time,  on  this  ^ly,  I  mod, 
but  this  case  ? 
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A.    My  recollection  is  not  distinct  upon  that. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you:  Was  this  the  evening, — do  you  remember 
the  evening  when  the  bell  ringers  were  there,  at  Redwood? 

A.     Yes  ;  I  recollect  that. 

Q.     During  that  term  of  court?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    This  was  not  the  evening,  was  it? 

A.    My  impression  is  that  it  was  not ;  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  court  did  not  adjourn  this  evening.  It 
did  not  adjourn  without  doing  anything  this  evening.  You  were  in 
session  there,  until  you  were  through,  and  sent  the  jury  out? 

A.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  factj  Mr.  Wallin,  that  this  was  Saturday,  and  that  th^ 
jury  came  in  just  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  I  was  not  in  the  court-room  when  the  jury 
came  in  in  that  case. 

Q.    Was  it  Saturday  night,  you  think?    A.    I  think  it  was  not. 

Q.    You  can't  tell  what  day  of  the  month  it  was  ? 

A.  I  can  give  an  impression  ;  I  think  the  court  convened  that  year 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  I  think  the  adjournment  took  place  on  the 
twenty-fourth. 

By  Mr.  Al^^is. 

Q.    WTien  would  it  make  this  trial  ? 

A.    That  would  make  it  the  ninth  day. 

a    The  23rd  or  24th  ? 

A.  Of  course  I  am  not  swearing  positively  to  these  dates,  but  I  am 
giving  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  That  would  make  this  trial  on  the  23rd  or  24th.  You  adjourned 
on  the  24tb.    Was  that  the  day  following  the  trial  ? 

A.    What  is  the  question? 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  whether  that  would  make  the  day  of  the  trial 
on  the  23rd  or  24th,  according  to  your  calculation.  You  say  they  ad- 
journed on  the  24th  ? 

A.    Mv  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  last  case  tried  at  the  term. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wallin,  how  is  it  in  regard  to  this  case  of  Luscher 
against  Bray  ley ;  was  it  tried  that  same  day  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  object. 

The  President.    Upon  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Upon  the  ground  that  we  are  restricted  to  one 
day,  and  have  simply  examined  as  to  that  day. 

Mr.  Arctander.  "That  is  why  I  ask  it,  Mr.  President;  because  I 
want  to  show  that  one  of  these  occasions  was  on  the  same  day  as  this. 

Mr.  Allis.    We  are  cross-examining  as  to  the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  Very  well,  I  withdraw  the  objection,  if  you  do 
ROt  inquire  into  the  condition. 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  we  do  not  intend  to  inquire  into  the  condition. 

The  Witness.    What  is  the  question? 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  on  that  same  day  the  case  of  Luscher  agaiiWft 
Bray  ley  was  tried  or  on  some  other  day  ? 

A.  I  tried  the  case  on  one  side,  but  the  precise  day  on  which  it  was 
tried  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Wallin,  whether  or  not  there  was  naore  than 
xme  ease  taken  up,  on  the  day  you  tried  the  Tower  case  ? 
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A.    I  have  already  testified  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    You  don't  recollect  whether  it  took  up  two  days  or  half  a  day? 

A.     You  asked  me  whether  there  was  any  other  case  up  that  day  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  case  didn't  consume  at  least  a 
whole  day? 

A.    The  Tower  case  ? 

A.    Yes. 

A.     My  impression  is  that  it  did. 

Q.  Then  your  impression  is  that  that  Luscher  against  Braley  case 
was  at  some  other  day,  was  it  not? 

A.  Certainly,  but  it  may  have  lapped  over  and  been  completed  pe^ 
haps  the  day  that  the  Tower  case  commenced.  I  didn't  t^tify  as  to 
that  case,  because  I  have  no  recollections  on  the  point. 

Q.  Well,  we  don't  care  so  much  about  that,  whether  it  lapped  over, 
because  the  testimony  we  have  got  is  that  it  was  in  the  evening.  Now, 
this  case  of  Dave  Thorpe  against  Brewster,  do  you  remember  tlmt  ? 

A.     I  remember  such  a  case. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  on  this  same  day? 

A.     My  impression  is  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  You  may  state  to  the  court  whether,  upon  toy 
other  occasion*  than  these  two  that  you  have  specified,  you  have  seen 
Judge  Cox  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  since  the  30th  of  March,  1878,  and, 
if  so,  when  and  where? 

Senator  Hinds.    Upon  what  article  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Upon  article  eighteen. 

The  Witness.  In  the  month  of  January,  1881,  during  the  trial  of  the 
case  of  the  State  aginst  Hawk,  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.     Well,  go  right  along  as  quick  as  you  can. 

A.  I  remember  after  the  jury  had  retired  for  deliberation,  that  the 
Jud^e  and  a  number  of  others,  including  myself,  were  in  the  court  room 
waiting  for  the  coming  in  of  the  jury,  and  the  Judge  on  that  occasion, 
was  partially  intoxicated. 

Q.     Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  "partially  intoxicated?" 

A.  I  use  it  because  I  regard  intoxication  as  something  that  is  pro- 
gressive. I  use  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  climax,  intoxication. 
When  a  man  is  speechless  and  unable  to  move,  and  senseless,  I  call  him 
totally  intoxicated,  or  in  the  last  stages  of  inebriety. 

By  Senator  Wilson. 

Q.    That  is  what  we  generally  mean  when  we  say  a  man  is  "dead 
drunk,"  is  it? 
A.     Commonly  called  dead  drunk. 
Senotor  Wii^on.     Well,  I  didn't  know  what  you  meant. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Any  other  time  ? 

A.  I  recollect  that  about  the  first  day  of  June,  1881,  at  Beaver  Palb, 
I  saw  the  Judge  exceedingly  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  He  was  drunker  then  than  he  was  the  otaa 
time,  when  you  said  he  was  partially  intoxicated? 

A.     Decidedly. 

Q.    Is  that  all, or  is  there  any  other  time?  * 

A.     I  saw  him  about  the  18th  day  of  May,  1881,  at  New  Ulm. 

Q.    Was  that  the  term  of  court  there  that  has  been  testified  to  h«tf 
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—well,  we  won't  ask  you  about  that;  I  suppose  that  would  come  with- 
in the  rule  of  the  Senate.    Any  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Arctandbb.    That  evidence  goes  out,  you  sav  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  withdraw  that  as  to  the  18th  day  of  Nov. 
1881,  because  he  states  that  is  a  time  testified  to  here,  under  one  of  these 
charges,  and  the  rule  of  the  Senate  prohibits  it.  The  other  two  in- 
stances do  not  come  under  any  of  the  specifications,  or  specific  charges. 
You  can  take  the  witness,  Mr.  Arctander. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  This  time  that  you  testified  to,  in  that  Hawk  trial  that  night, 
when  you  were  in  the  court  room;  was  that  the  time  when  the  jliry 
sent  for  the  Judge  to  come  and  give  them  further  instructions,  or  read 
part  of  his  charge  ? 

A.  I  understand  it  so,  but  I  don't  know  anything  personally,  about 
them  sending  for  him. 

Q.     This  was  pretty  late  in  the  evening? 

A.     Quite  late;  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.     Court  had  been  adjourned  some  time  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  this  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  the  Judge  came 
into  the  court  room? 

A.    About  eleven. 

Q.    You  were  there  when  he  came  in?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    The  jury  was  brought  in,  was  it?        A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  he  read  that  portion  of  the  charge  that  they  wanted? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  they  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  in  with  a  verdict, 
in  a  short  time  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  they  then  retired,  but  not  that  they  came 
in,  and  brought  a  verdict  in  in  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  Well,  you  waited  for  them  then  to  come  in  and  bring  their 
verdict? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Didn't  the  Judge  ? 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    You  went  away  any  how  ? 

A.    I  went  away. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  verdict  was  delivered — you  were  county 
attorney  there  at  that  time,  wem't  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  was  in  court  when  the  verdict  was  delivered. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  that  same  night? 

A.     It  was  not,  I  think. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  occasion  then, — ^the  occasion  testified  to  by 
Mr.  Webber,  wias  the  same  occasion  that  you  now  intend  to  testify  to 
as  to  the  Judge  being  partially  drunk.  You  heard  Mr.  Webbers  testi- 
mony ? 

A.     I  did  not  hear  it  iipon  that  point,  but  I  have  so  understood. 

Q.  At  June  first,  at  Beaver  Falls;  on  or  about  June  1st,  1881,  at 
Beaver  Palls,  where  was  it  that  you  saw  the  Judge? 

A.     I  saw  him  at  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.    Was  it  during  the  term  of  court  there  ? 

A»    I  didn't  hear  the  question. 

Q.    Was  it  during  the  term  of  court  there  ? 

A.    After  the  adjournment  of  the  May  term  for  RenviUe  county,    , 
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Q.    It  was  after  the  adjournment  of  the  May  term  ? 

I  A.    .   1 G8. 

Q.    Was  it  several  days  after  the  adjournment? 
A.     I  think  not  more  than  one  day. 

Q,,    You  think  not  more  than  one  day  after  the  adjournment;  did  you 

come  over  there  that  day  ?  , 

.  A.     I  did.     I   would  like  to  make  an  explanation.     Counsel  asked 

me  whether  or  npt,  on  a  certain  occasion,  I  was  sober  mysdf.    I  desire 

to  say   I  was  entirely ,  sober.     I  have  not  drank  any  liquor  for  over 

j  eight  years,  cousequently  I  was  sober. 

I  E.  KUHLMAN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

f 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  is  under  specification  two,  of  article  seven- 
1  teen. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside? 

A.    At  present  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.     Did  you  formerly  reside  in  New  Ulm  ?    A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  residing  there  in  August,  1879  ? 

A.    I  was,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  the  judge  of  that  district? 

A.     I  do,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  George  Kuhlman? 

A.     George  Kuhlman  is  my  father. 

Q.     He  was  an  attorney  there  at  that  time  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Werie  you  assisting  him  in  his  office  at  that  time? 

A.     I  was,  sir. 

Q.     In  August  1879  ?    A.     I  was. 

Q.  I  refer  you  to  a  matter  which  was  pending  before  the  court  in  a 
divorce  case, — ^the  case  of  Coster  against  Coster.  Do  you  remember 
such  a  case  ?  * 

.    A.    I  do.. 

Q.    Was  your  father  one  of  the  attorneys  in  that  matter  ? 

A-    He  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  proceeding  that  was  had  before  Judge  Cox, 
relative  to  a  disobedience  of  an  order  to  pay  alimony,  or  suit  money  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  court  where  that  proceeding  took  place  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  so  far  as  you  can  recollect  them. 

A.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  down  to  the  Dakota  House  to  get  Judge 
Cox  to  come  up  to  the  court-house  to  hear  thist)rder.  I  was  told  that  he 
.  was  up  staire.  I  went  up  stairs  to  his  room  and  rapped  on  the  dooi.  I  did 
not  hear  much  noise  at  first,  but  he  finally  woke  up  and  said  that  he  would 
not  go  up  to  the  court  house;  thereupon  1  started  up  to  the  court  house 
to  tell  them  he  wouldn't  go  up;  and  I  met  Joseph  Eckstein,  and  we 
went  down  together  to  the  Dakota  House.  We  finally  roused  him  up 
and  we  started  towards  the  court  house.  Judge  Cox  was  swearing  on  the 
way  .up  that  he  wasn't  going  to  walk  up;  after  we  had  got  about  a  block 
he  stooped  for  a  minute  or  two  and  swore  that  he  would  not  go  up; 
my  recollections  are  that  he  hailed  a  swill-cart,  or  a  oart  used  by  a  butch- 
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er  to  haul  oflkl  in, — Mr.  SteibeT  believe  the  butcher's  name  is,— to  carry" 
him  up  there;  and  got  into  that  cart,  and  went  up  to  the  court  houee. 
Thereupon  he  stated  that  it  was  too  hot  in  the  conrt-room,  he  stated  that 
he   wouldn't  go  up,  that  they  ^ould  hold  fcoutt  on  the  outside.     He 
said  that  he  was  dry,  and  told  Coster  that  he  ought  to  treat. 

Q.     Coster  was  the  defendant  in  the  proceeding? 

A.  Coster  was  the  defendant,  yes.  sir.  He  told  him  he  ought  fo  trtlit; 
Coster  said  he  had  no  money.  And  then,  I  do  not  recollect  of  Judge' 
Cox  giving  him  money,  but  Coster  went  down  to#n  after  beer  and  oarme 
tip  with  some  beer.  Then  Judge  Cox  qiiarelled  with  him  over  the  change; 
I  remember  that.  Judge  Cox  said  that  he  had  not  bought  that  amount 
of  beer,  or  if  he  had,  he  had  drank  it.  After  the  beer  was  drank  thev 
had  some  other  proceedings. 

Q.    Well,  did  they  drink  the  beer;  was  the  beer  drank  there? 

A.    The  beer  was  drank  there. 

Q.    Did  Coster  drink  some  of  the  beer?    A.     No,  sir. 

^.     Did  the  Judge  drink  some  of  it  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  didn't  give  the  defendant  any  of  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  he  gave  Mr.  Coster  some  of  it. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  Mr.  Coster  drank  some  of  it  and  you  said  he 
didn't. 

A.     Yes,  sir;  he  did  drink  some  of  it. 

Q.    Who  else  drank? 

A.     I  couldn't  say  who  else  drank. 

Q.    Well,  go  on. 

A.  After  spending  a  little  time  there,  nearly  the  whole  party  went 
down  town.  After  that,  my  father  and  I  went  to  the  office.  And  I 
looked  down  on  the  street  and  I  saw  the  Judge  on  the  street  very  drunk. 
I  went  down  stairs  and  coaxed  him  up  into  the  office.  He  abused  my 
father  some  and  upon  his  beginning  to  abuse  my  father  my  father  went 
home  to  supper  and  I  coaxed  the  Judge  to  lie  down.  He  finally  laid 
down  on  the  lounge.  He  laid  there  five  or  six  minutes  and  then  rolled 
off  upon  the  floor.  That  was  half  past  six  or  seven.  I  left  the  office, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  returned,  and  I  found  the  Judge  still  on  the  floor. 
I  then  left  him  there  on  the  floor  and  went  home.   • 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  decision  made  at  that  time 
in  the  case  of  Coster  against  Coster? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     You  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  what  the  decision  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir; — well,  I  heard  him  tell  Coster  that  he  would  have  tolock 
him  up. 

Q.     When  was  that  occasion  ? 

A.    That  was  about  the  first  dav  of  August,  1879. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Webber  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Mr.  Webber  was  there  and  my  father  and  Mr!  Eckstein,  and^fhe 
Judge  and  Coster. 

Q.    Was  anyone  else  present? 

A.     Mr.  Manderfeld,  Jr.,  was  there. 

Q.     Do  you  think  of  anyone  else?    A.    I  do  not. 

*  '  *  • 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  not  mistaken  about  this  being  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust, are  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  am  not.    It  was  my  birth^day  and  I  remember  it.  • 
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Q.  Who  was  this  Manderfeld,  Jr.  ? 

A.  He  was  the  son  of  the  sheriff. 

.    <j.  What  is  his  first  name  ?    A.    I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.  Was  the  sherifif  there  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  think  he  was  absent;  Mr.  Eckstein 
was  performing  his  duties  in  his  stead. 

Q.  Was  the  clerk  there  ?    A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  or  not? 

A.  I  don't,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  was  there: — ^you  and  Mr.  W^ebber,  Coster,  Eck- 
stein, Manderfeld  and  the  Judge  ? 
•  \,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  was  up  there  at  the  court  house  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  intoxicated  at  any  other  time 
since  he  has  been  judge,  since  the  30th  day  of  March,  1878? 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  under  article  eighteen,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.    Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  Minneapolis,  in  October,  l88l— 
last  October. 

Q.    Where  was  it  ? 

A.    It  was  at  the  corner  of  First  avenue  south  and  Washington 
aveiiue. 

Q.    How  much  intoxicated  was  he  ? 

A.    Well,  he  wasn't  so  much  intoxicated  as  I  have  seen  him;  he  was 
badly  intoxicated  though.  . 

Q.    He  was  not  as  much  intoxicated  as  you  have  seen  him  at  other 
times  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    At  what  other  times  have  you  seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    Well,  I  remember  that  instance  in  1879. 

Q.    You  refer  to  that  time  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  not  as  much  intoxicated  when  you  saif  him  at  Minnea- 
polis as  he  was  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  ?    A.    I  cannot  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  middle  of  October? 

A.  I  think  it  was, — along  in  the  middle  of  October. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  the  Judge? 

A.  Two  other  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  Sea^rave  Smith  ?    A.    I  don't  know  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Cooley  one  of  them  ? 

A,  I  didn't  know  either  of  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  looking  men  were  they  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  stand  there  and  talk  with  him? 

A.  The  three  of  them  were  standing  there  talking. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I  passed  the  compliments  of  the  day. 
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Q.    What  did  he  say  ? 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  vou,  sir,  what  he  did  say. 

Q.    Well,  he  passed  the  compliments  back,  didn't  he  ? 

A.    Well,  in  a  style. 

Q.  Was  the  Judge  doing  anything  there,  except  standing  and  talk- 
ing? 

A.    Well,  he  was  trying  to  stand,  that  was  about  all. 

Q.    He  was  trying  to  stand  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  he  stood,  didn't  he? 

A.    He  kept  on  his  feet. 

Q.    Did  he  stagger  ? 

A!    Yes,  sir,  he  moved  around. 

Q.    What  do  you  say  ? 

A:    I  say  that  he  staggered. 

Q.    Did  he  move  around  at  all,  while  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Not  very  much;  he  kept  his  feet  going  all  the  time,  but  he  didn't 
move  over  much  ground. 

Q.    He  just  kept  his  feet  going  but  didn't  move  much. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  scrape  them  along  the  walk,  or  kick  them  up  in  the  air, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  describe  how  he  did  use  his  feet.  I 
was  in  a  hurry  and  ailer  noticing  his  condition,  I  walked  on. 

Q.     You  were  in  a  hurry — you  only  stopped  for  a  minute? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  did  you  see  him  there,  do  you  think,  altogether? 

A.  Why,  I  probably  watched  him  as  I  was  going  klong  for  half  a 
block. 

Q.     Did  you  turn  around  to  watch  him  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  went  by  him,  didn't  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then  you  watched  him  for  half  a  block. 

A.    Before  I  got  to  him. 

Q.  But  it  was  when  you  got  up  there  to  him  and  shook  hands  with 
him,  that  you  noticed  his  condition? 

A.    I  noticed  his  condition  then  and  before. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  a  while  ago,  that  you  where  in  a  hurry  any- 
how, and  when  you  passed  the*  time  of  day,  you  noticed  his  condition 
and  walked  off? 

A.    I  believe  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him,  excepting  simply  passing  the 
/x>fiipliments  of  the  day  ? 

A.    That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  him  talk  to  the  others? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said.  I  heard  him  say  something  to 
them. 

Q.    You  didn't  know  what  they  were  talking  about? 
.  A.    No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Q.    What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  forenoon.    As  to  the  time  of  the  day  I  am 
not  positive. 
110 
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Q.    You  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  evemng? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  this  was  in  the  forenoon,  to  the  best  of  yoitr 
recollection? 

A.    Yeih  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  time  of  day  it  was  in  the  forenoon? 

A.  If  it  was  in  the  forenoon,  I  think  it  was  betwem  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morning.  It  was  either  between  8  and  9  o'dock  in  the  monung, 
or  between  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    Well,  which  one  was  it  ? 

A.    That's  what  I  don't  know. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.    Why  do  you  fix  it  at  either  one  of  those  two  times? 

A.  My  business  called  me  at  South  Minneapolis,  and  that  was  about 
the  time  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  And  those  two  times  during  the  day  would  be  the  time  you 
would  pass  that  spot  on  the  street  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  went  on  that  street  every  day,  did  you  ? 

A.    I  did  for  a  short  time  at  that  time. 

Q.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  between  1  and  2 
o'dodk  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

JOSEPH  A.  ECKSTEIN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  This  testimony  is  addressed  to  specification  t«e, 
of  article  Seventeen. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    I  reside  at  New  Ulm. 

Q.    Were  you  residing  there  in  the  month  of  August,  1879? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  business  in  that  month? 

A.  I  was  teaching  in  the  public  schools  there,  besides  I  was  deputy 
sheriff. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Judge  Cox?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Judge  of  the  ninth  district?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  presence  at  the  time  a  certain  case — ^the  case  of 
Coster  vs.  Coster,  was  before  him,  upon  an  order  to  show  cause  why  the 
defendant  should  not  be  punished  for  not  paying  over  suit  money  or 
alimony  ? 

A.    V es,  sir,  I  was  present. 

Q.  Will  you  state  where  you  found  the  Judge  and  his  conditioD. 
Just  give  a  statement  of  it  without  questions? 

A.  Well,  the  sheriff  went  out  that  afternoon;  it  was  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  Ist  of  August,  1879 — the  sheriff  went  out  of  town  and  told  me  to 
go  up  there  in  case  somebody  was  needed — that  somebody  should  be 
there.  When  I  eame  up  there  I  found  Mr.  Webber  and  Mr.  Kuhlman 
there,  and  John  B.  Coster,  the  defendant  in  the  case,  and  the  judge  had 
not  made  his  appearance.  They  requested  me  to  m  down  town  tio  see 
if  I  could  find  him.  I  went  down  to  the  Dakota  House  and  foond  fain 
there. 
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Q.    Was  anybody  with  you  ? 

A.  I  donH  know  whether  there  wai  anybody  with  me  going  down, 
but  I  met  Mr.  E.  Kuhlman  down  town,  or  while  going  down  town,  I 
am  not  certain  which,  but  I  remember  he  was  there  at  the  Dakota 
House  with  me.  That  I  remember  well.  I  spoke  to  the  Judge  and  told 
Ykim  that  the  attorneys  were  waiting  to  have  the  hearing  of  a  certain 
case  there,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  going  up.  He  said  he  was, 
and  went  out  on  the  sidewalk,  and  said  he  couldn't  walk;  that  we  would 
have  to  get  him  a  team.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  get  him  a  team.  While 
he  was  talking  that  way  a  butcher,  named  Steibe,  came  along;  he  had 
an  old  wa^n  that  he  hauls  off  the  offal  of  the  meat  market,  and  he 
stopped  him  and  had  him  take  him  up  to  the  court  house.  That  was 
about  three  o'clock. 

Qp    Did  he  have  a  seat  in  the  wagon  ? 

A.    There  was  only  one  seat. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  sit  down  on  that  seat?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Went  up  to  the  court  house  in  the  wagou  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  at  that  time  as  to  sobriety;  wa3  he  sober 
or  intoxicated  ? 

A.    I  think  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    Well,  is  that  any  more  than  a  thought? 

A.  Well,  from  his  appearance — ^the  language  he  used  and  the  way  he 
stopped  the  man — 

Q.    What  language  did  he  use  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  words,  but  it  was  quite  loud 
and  at  the  time  I  thought  it  was  very  unbecoming;  and  the  way  he  got 
up  on  the  wagon — 

Q.    Well,  how  was  that  ? 

A.    Well,  there  was  no  steadiness  in  his  movements. 

Q.     His  manner  of  getting  up  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Kind  of  unsteady?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  happened  when  he  got  there? 

A.  When  he  got  there,  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  court  house, 
if  I  am  right,  he  said:  "  It  is  too  hot  up  there,  let's  take  it  down  here, 
right  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  court  house,"  and  he  sat  down 
there,  and  the  attorneys,  (I  don't  know  who  was  the  first  one,)  tried  to 
read  an  affidavit  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  the  Judge  stopped  him 
before  he  got  very  far,  and  told  the  other  attornev  to  go  on.  And  he 
stopped  Aim.  Then  he  said  to  John  B.  Coster,  "I^m  sorry,  John,  but 
I^  have  to  put  you  in;"  that  means  put  him  in  jail;  but  he  said;  *^  You 
ought  to  furnish  the  beer  for  this."  Mr.  Coster  got  up  and  said:  "  Your 
honor,  if  you  will  furnish  the  money  I  will  get  the  beer."  And  the 
Judge  gave  him  fiftv  oents,  and  Coster  went  down  and  got  some  beer. 

Q.    He  came  back,  and  they  all  had  a  drink  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  many  did  drink,  but  I  know  that  Judge  Cox 
drank,  and  Coster,  and  some  of  the  others.  Then  after  they  had  the 
beer,  he  still  said:  ^'  I  am  sorry  for  you,  John,  but  I'll  have  to  put  you 
}n ; "  and  be  ordered  me  to  put  him  in  jail.  He  ordered  me  several 
times,  hMt  I  didn't  do  it.  I  didn't  refuse,  nor  did  I  do  it.  I  can't  say 
how  many  times  he  did  order  me,  but  then  he  threatened  to  put  us  both 
irif  if  I  wouldn't  put  him  in.  Then  I  stepped  up  to  the  county  attorney 
ti^  asked  him  whether  I  should  obey  the  order,  and  be  told  me  I 
fdM>«ldn't  do  it,  unless  I  had  a  written  committment  from  him.  So  I 
didn't  ob^y  the  order ;  I  didn't  do  it.    I  didn't  say  I  wouldn^  do  it|  nor 
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that  I  would  do  it.    And  after  a  good  deal  of  talk,  the  Judse  got  up  and 
went  down  town  without  saying  anymore  about  it;  ana  we  followed 
after  a  while. 
Q.    And  that  was  the  end  of  it  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.    When  he  was  talking  to  you  and  Mr.  Coster  there,  about  this  jail 
business,  he  was  talking  in  a  kind  of  a  loose  and  joking  w»y  ? 

A.    Well,  it  was, 

Q.    There  wasn't  any  command? 

A.    Well,  he  said  directly  to  me:  "  Put  him  in  ;  put  him  in,  Joe." 

Q.     He  said  to  you:  "  Joe,  put  him  in ? "    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  way  he  spoke  it,  wasn't  it?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  told  him  that  he  was  sorry,  but  that  he  would  have  to  put 
him  in  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then  he  turned  around  to  you,  and  said  :  "  Joe,  you'll  have  to 
put  him  in?  " 

A.    Yes.    "Joe,  put  him  in." 

Q.     He  didn't  say:  "  Put  him  in  jail,"  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  said:  "Put  him  in."  But  he  told  Coster:  "I'm 
sorry,  but  111  have  to  put  you  in  jail." 

Q.  And  then,  after  a  while,  he  said  he  thought  he  would  have  to  put 
both  of  you  in  jail  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  in  kind  of  a  joking  way,  was  it^not  ? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  a  joke  or  not,  but  I  didntfeel 
like  doing  it,  because  I  thought  the  Judge  was  drunk. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  whether  he  said  it  in  a  joke,  or  whether  he 
said  it  in  earnest  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

The  President.  Do  you  mean  you  did  not  feel  like  putting  Costeyin 
or  feel  like  going  in  yourself  ? 

A.    Well,  I  don't  think  I  felt  like  going  in  myself. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  the  time  you  considered  it  a  joke  on 
the  part  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  as  a  formal  order,  ordering  you  to  put  him  in 
jail,  to  incarcerate  him? 

A.    Well,  I  considered  it  an  order,  a  command. 

Q.     Had  you  been  arouhd  court  before?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Had  you  ever  seen  anybody  ordered  to  jail  that  way  before? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  had  never  heard  any  order  given  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  had  never  been  present  and  heard  any  one  sentenced  to  jail 
in  any  such  language  as  the  Judge  used  to  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  heard  such  language  used,  but 
I  have  heard  orders  given,  or  rather  decisions  made  that  they  should  be 
committed. 

Q.  Well,  then  the  Judge  would  say,  "the  prisoner  is  committed  to 
jail,"  would  he  not? 

A.    I  have  heard  that  in  some  cases. 

Q.  You  never  heard  an  order  to  have  a  maji  committed  in  any  such 
language  as  addressing  the  sheriff  by  his  first  name  and  saying,  "put 
him  in  jail"  or,  "put  him  in  ?" 
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A.    I  never  heard  any  like  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  drinking  of  that  beer  or  sending  of  Mr.  Coster 
after  the  beer,  was  after  they  had  been  trying  to  bring  up  the  business  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  was  while  it  was  going  on. 

Q.    Well,  it  was  going  on  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  was  before  any  business  was  transacted  at 
aU? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  they  do  anything  at  all  during  the  time  of  drinking  the  beer? 

A.    No, — ^there  was  all  kinds  of  talk  going  on. 

Q.    Talking  back  and  forward?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  talking  about  the  case  while  they  were  drinking 
the  beer,  were  they  ? 

A.    Not  while  they  were  drinking,  but  right  after  it. 

Q.    They  had  a  little  recess  at  the  time  they  were  taking  the  beer? 

A.    No,  I  never  heard  anything  about  a  recess. 

Q.  They  didn't  open  any  court  there  on  the  steps,  did  they  ?  I  iiciean 
you  didn't  "get  up,  by  order  of  the  court,  or  otherwise,  to  open  court,  and 
say  "  Hear  ye  I  hear  ye !"  etc.? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  when  the  Judge  interrupted  the  attorney  that 
was  reading — ^that  was  Mr.  Kuhlman  that  was  reading,  wasn't  it? 

A.    I  think  Mr.  Webber  was  reading  first. 

Q.    Ain't  you  mistaken  about  that? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  think  Mr.  Webber  was  reading 
first. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Kuhlman  reading  anything,  after  he  was  through?   . 

A  4  Well,  he  interrupted  Mr.  Webber — tne  Judge  didr-and  told  Mr. 
Kuhlman,  "  Let's  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

Q.     Wasn't  that  while  they  were  reading  the  afiidavits  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  when  Mr.  Webber  got  up  and  was  reading  from  a 
book  some  authority  upon  the  subject,  and  trying  to  argue  to  the  Judge? 

A.    No,  sir;  that  arguing  was  afterwards. 

Q.    That  arguing  was  afterwards  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  tried  to  argue. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  at  the  time  Mr.  Webber  was  reading  his  affidavit 
the  Judge  interrupted  him  and  said:  "  Mr.  Webber,  I  don't  want  to  hear 
anything  more  from  you;  I  wan't  to  hear  Mr.  Kuhlman?" 

A.  Yes,  sir,  such  was  the  language,  but  perhaps  not  those  exact 
words. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  that  was  not  while  they  were  arguing^  but 
while  affidavits  were  being  read  by  Mr.  Webber  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Blanchard,^the  clerk  of  the  court,  there?    A.     No, sir. 

Q.    The  clerk  of  the  court  wasn't  there  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  said  this  waa  on  August  1st?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    1880?    A.    1879. 

GEORGE  KUHLMAN, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified  : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 
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Q.    Mr.  Kuhlman,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.    I  reside  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  is  under  specifieation  2  of  article  17. 

Q.     Did  you  formerly  reside  in  New  Ulm  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     W^re  you  residing  there  in  August,  1879? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Judge  Cox  ?      A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  business  there? 

A.     I  was  practicing  law  there. 

Q.    You  were  practicing  law  at  that  time  at  New  Ulm? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yqu  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  matter  of  Coster  ^s. 
Coster,  a  divorce  proceeding? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  August,  1879,  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Judge;  at  a  time  when  the  defendant  was  before  the 
oourt  upon  a  preceeding  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished 
for  contempt  m  not  paying  alimony  or  suit  money,  as  the  case  may  be? 

A.  I  was  present  at  the  commencement  of  that  show,  whatever  you 
might  call  it,  or  that  proceeding. 

Q,    Was  that  upon  an  order  to  show  cause? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  procured  the  order?    A.     I  did. 

Q.     Served  it  on  the  defendant;  returnable  on  that  day? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  the  court  there?    A.     Yes,  he  was  there. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  from  the 
b^nnin^  of  yQur  going  there  to  the  court  house  until  it  wound  .up. 
You  call  it  a  show? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  call  it  that.  I  think  I  came  there  be- 
fore the  Juage  came  there,  and  waited  there.  I  didn't  remain  until 
they  got  through.  I  was  there  when  the  Judge  came  there  ;  was  pres- 
ent when  he  sent  for  the  beer,  and  was  also  present  at  the  time  as  testified 
to,  that  he  said  he  would  have  to  commit  Coster. 

Q.    Well,  will  you  please  state  what  took  place  while  you  was  there? 

A.  Well,  after  he  came  up,  and  the  defendant  came,  we  endeavored, 
or  rather  urged  him  to  go  up  into  the  court  room  to  attend  to  business, 
but  the  Judge  thought  it  was  too  hot,  or  had  some  other  excuse;  be 
thought  we  could  do  the  business  at  the  steps  of  the  court  house,  and  he 
refused  to  go  into  the  court  room.  He  stated  that  the  business  could  be 
done  on  the  steps.  I  don't  remember  everything, — my  health  is  not 
very  good,  and  I  have  tried  hard  to  get  everything  out  of  my  mind,  so  I 
don't  remember  very  strictly  what  took  place,  but  we  eneavored  to  read 
some  affidavits.  The  judge,  I  think,  refused  to -hear  them  partially; 
apparently  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do;  at 
last  he  told  Coster  that  he  would  put  him  in  jail,  or  something  to  that 
effect,  unless  he  paid  the  money.    Coster  made  some  excuse,  refused  to 

yay  the  money,  or  stated  that  he  couldn't;  I  don't  remember  now.  The 
udge  kept  urging  him,  that  he  must  either  pay  the  money  or  go  to 
jail.  About  that  time  the  Judge  apparently  got  a  little  thirsty,  and  he 
asked  the  defendant  to  go  and  get  some  beer.  The  defendant  went  and 
got  the  beer.  As  to  whether  or  not  I  was  present  when  the  beer  was 
drank  -I   don't  now  remember.     I  got  somewhat  di^usted  and  left.    I 

went  to  the  clerk's  office,  which  is  a  few  rode  difitMit  irom  ih«  oourt 
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lH>ime,  and  there  commenced  to  write  out  an  order  fbr  the  Judge  to 
sign  at  some  time  when  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  sign  it.  I* re- 
mained there  a  little  while  and  then  went  down  town  to  my  office. 
That  is  about  all  I  saw  of  the  Judge  until  he  came  down  town  and  came 
into  my  office.  I  don't  know  what  farther  took  place  then  and  there  at 
that  hearing  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  during  all  this  proceeding  on  the  court  house  steps,  from 
that  time  until  the  time  you  left,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge 
as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  very  much  intoxicated  I  thought. 

Q.  When  he  came  down  to  your  office  was  his  condition  any  im- 
proved? \ 

A.     No,  sir;  it  got  worse;  ne  finally  got  dead  drunk. 

Q.     Well,  how  do  you  state  that? 

A.  Well,  he  came  up  into  my  office  and  sat  down  on  the  lounge  and 
commenced  talking  very  wildly,  such  as  calling  me  hard  names  without 
cause;  and  when  he  got  through  with  that  he  laid  down  on  the  lounge 
and  fell  asleep.  I  know  he  laid  on  the  floor  afterwards,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  he  rolled  off  the  lounge  or  not.  I  know  that  he  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  lounge  on  the  floor  a  little  while  after  that,  perfectly  ob- 
liviouA  to  everything  and  anything  that  was  going  on  about  him. 

Q.     Did  he  use  bad  language  to  you  when  he  came  into  the  office? 

A.    Yes;  he  called  me  a  damned  thief  and  a  liar,  and  so  on. 

Q.    Had  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.  Oh,  no;  we  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world;  we  had  had  no 
trouble;  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 

Q.    You  attributed  it  to  intoxication  ? 

A.    Yes;  we  have  always  been  good  friends. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  You  say  when  he  laid  there  he  was  perfectly  oblivious  to  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  around  him;  you  mean  that  he  was  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus,  don't  you? 

A.     Well,  perhaps  he  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    He  was  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus,  too. 

The  Witness.  I  have  had  a  little  experience,  and  I  know  we  do  get 
into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  when  we  are  teetotally  full. 

Q.     I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean, — that  he  went  to  sleep  these? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    That  was  a  very  hot  day,  was  it  not? 

A.     I  don't  remember  now;  it  is  possible  that  it  was. 

Q.  Were  there  any  affidavits  read  there  by  any  of  you,  it  so,  by 
whom? 

A.  Well,  I  dont  now  remember;  I  don't  believe  that  the  affidavits 
were  wholly  read  by  either  of  them,  but  they  may  have  been,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  Judge  interrupting  you,  and  refusiag  to 
hear  the  affidavits  ? 

A.    I  don't  distinctly  remember;  no. 

Q.  Isn't  a  fact  that  Mr.  Webber  presented  his  affidavit — a  Utile  short 
one — about  inability  to  perform? 

A.  I  think  so;  I  didn't  regard  the  affidavit  as  amounting  to  anything; 
that  is  my  best  recollection. 

Q.    ThiB  affidavit  didnt  amount  to  anything  in  the  case? 
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A.    Yes',  but  I  don't  want  to  poBitively  say  that  is  the  case,  alihoiigh 
that  is  my  recollection  now.' 

.Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did/not  set  out.  facts  sufficient  to  make  an 
excuse  for  not  obeying  the  order?  ^ 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  hear  him  produce  any  law  upon  it? 

A.     No,  I  think  not.    There  was  no  law  produced  whatever. 

Q.    The  papers  were  handed  to  the  Judge,  were  they  not? 

A.     I  don't  remember  of  it. 

Q.    You  left  your  papers  with  him,  did  you  not? 

A.     I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Q.    You  say  you  went  up  into  the  courj-house  to  draw  that  ordier? 

A.    No,  I  went  over  to  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.    To  draw  the  order?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  order  that  was  made  in  the  case  was  finally  made  by  Judge 
Cox  himself,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  it  not? 

A.    The  order  he  signed  was  made  by  me.  ^ 

,Q.     It  was? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive  of  that,  because  I  looked  at  it  on  the  1st 
or  2d  day  of  Janury  last. 

Q.  And  that  order  the  Judge  took  with  him,  and  sent  it  up  a  few 
days  afterward,  did  he  not? 

A.  No,  the  Judge  didn't  take  it  down  with  him.  I  sent  it  down  a 
few  days  afterwards.  This  hearing  was  on  the  1st  of  August;  the  final 
order,  I  think,  was  dated  on  the  9th  of  August  I  examined  that  mat> 
ter  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  about  it. 

Q.    The  order  was  to  commit  him  to  jail  for  contempt,  was  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  nothing  improper  in  that  order,  under  the  showing? 

A.  Well,  I  endeavored  to  write  an  order  that  was  correct  and  proper, 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  nothing  improper  in  the  order  sending  him  to 
jail,  under  the  showing  that  was  made  there,  was  there  ? 

A.     1  think  the  order  was  perfectly  correct  and.  proper. 

Q.  His  addressing  himseli  to  Coster  in  your  presence — he  made  no 
formal  order — ^all  he  said  was  that  he  shoula  have  to  send  him  to  jail? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  my  recollection;  that  he  simply  had  a  little  friendly 
talk  with  John  Coster,  they  being  old  friends. 

Q.  There  was  no  order  made  to  send  him  to  jail,  or  to  take  him  to 
jail? 

A.    No; — at  least  I  didn^t  understand  it  so. 

Q.    Just  a  friendly  talk  between  them  ? 

A.    Well,  that  was  the  way  I  took  it,  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  that  he  told  him  he  would  have  to  send  him  to  jail  if 
he  did  not  pay  that  money  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Wanted  him  to  pay  that  money  ? 

A.    Yes,  that  was  it. 

Q.  Didn't  he  then  and  there  try  very  hard  to  get  Coster  into  paying 
the  money  so  as  not  to  have  to  send  him  to  jail  ? 

A.     I  think  he  did;  I  think  he  tried  hard  to  have  him  pay  the  money. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  This  friendly  talk  you  speak  of  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, was  it  not  ? 
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A.     Yes,  if  you  call  it  a  proceeding.  .  . 

Q.  Well  it  was  all  the  proceeding  there  was,  it  was  an  order  to  show 
cause  and  Coster  was  there  to  show  cause  ? 

A.,     jces. 

Q.     An  order  was  made  to  the  SheriflF  was  there  not  to  lock  him  up  ? 

A.     Well,  I  think  that  was  made  after  I  left;  I  didn't  hear  that. 

Q.  Wfell  it  is  a  fact  isn't  it,  that  you  didn't  hear  all  that  was  done 
and  said  there,  you  were  in  the  office  a  part  of  the  time  trying  to  write 
an  order? 

A.    I  got  disgusted  and  left  before  the  thing  was  over. 

A.  G.  CHAPMAN, 

• 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  state,  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  testimony  is  directed  to  article  fourteen. 

Q.  Mr.  Chapman  where  do  you  reside? 

A.  Lake  Benton,  Lincoln  county. 

Q-  What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.  An  attorney  at  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Lake  Benton? 

A.  About  a  year  and  eight  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  respondent  in  this  matter,  E.  St.  JulienCox  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  you  were  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  in 
your  county  in  the  month  of  June  last? 

A.  I  was  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Where  was  that  court  commenced  to  be  held  ? 

A.  At  Marshfield. 

Q.  Was  that  the  county  seat,  or  supposed  county  seat  of  your  county 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  loas  the  county  seat  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  the  court  convened  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  Judge  arrived  there  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  that  condition  when  he  arrived  at  Marshfield?. 

A.  Drunk  as  a  lord. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  court  remain  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.  Twenty  minutes,  I  should  judge,  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Where  did  the  court  adjourn  to,  if  any  place  ? 

A.  tyler. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  adjournment  given,  if  any  ? 

A.  There  were  more  suitable  rooms  at  Tyler,  I  think  was  the  rea- 
son. 

Q.  Did  the  court  open  the  same  day  at  Tyler,  or  the  next  day  ? 

A.  It  opened  the  next  day. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  court  the  next  day,  when  it  was  opened  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  any  of  the  term  of  court  at  Tyler? 

A.  I  was;  I  was  present  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  I  presume  after 
court  was  called. 

Q.  The  first  day  it  was  called  at  Tyler? 
Ill 


A.    At . Tyler,  y^.  . 

Q.     What  was  tne  condition  of  th6  Judge  then  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.    The  Judge  was  drunk  at  Tyler,  when  I  was  d6>?fn  &ere. 

Q.     Do  you  know  of  his  drinking  liquor  ?  , 

A.     I  saw  him  drink  in  a  saloon  once  or  twice,  I  think. 

Did  you  see  him  drink  at  any  other  place  than  in  the  sUdon  ? 
Ldidf. 

Where  was  that  ? 

That  was  at  Mr.  Hodgman's  parlor  at  Tyler,  at  the  hotel  w4^ 
he  stopped. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  term  was  the  Judge  under  the  influence  of  li- 
quor; all  the  term  or  only  a  portion  of  it  ? 

A.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  during  the  entire  term.  He 
took^  the  ^  C9,rs  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  when  he  left  town  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    You  were  there  during  the  whole  term,  yvere  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  mean  all  the  time  I  saw  him.  I  Was  "not  tKer8'$v4ry  asy 
perhaps. 

Q.    You  mean  the  days  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.,  How  many  times  did  you  see  him  drink  in  {he  psLrfet  of  the 
hotel;  more  than  once? 

A.    Yes,,  they  passed  the  hat  there  several  times. 

Q.    Passed  the  hat,— did  they  drink  out  of  a  hat? 

A.    Well,  the  bottle  was  in  the  hat. 

Q.    The  bottle  was  in  the  hat;  how's  that?  .  .     ,  .    , 

A,  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  was;  I  didn't  taste  of  if,  but  tKe  bottle 
wa?  put  in  a  hat^  and  the  hat  was  passed  around  to  the  boys.  There 
was  a  gehei;al  charavari  going  oh;  the  room  was  full,  fthd  Ihfere  tiras 
dancing,  singing,  music,  drinking  and  smoking. 

Q.    The  •fudge  was  one  of  them  ? 

A.    He  was  one  of  the  "boys  "  that  night. 

Examined  by  Mr.   Arctander. 
Q.    Did  you  see  the  Judge  when  he  arrived  at  Marshfield  ?  " 
A.    I  did. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ?  •       j,       , 

A.  Hie  was  on  the  south  side  of  Ihe  builaing  ?^hefe  cSiirt  #«B  called. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Tyler  when  he  arrived  there  ? 

A.  I  was  not  at  Tyler  when  he  arrived  there. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Marshfield  to  Tyler? 

A.  Three  or  four  miles. 

Q.  You  were  there  you  say  and  saw  him  arrive  at  MarsBdeld? 

A.  Yes^sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  there  ? 

A.  He  came  there  in  a  carriage. 

Q.  Who  did  he  come  with  ?  .  .  . , 

A.  Mr.  Hodgman  and  other  parties  and  I  think  Mr.  Bingham. 

Q.  Who  IS  Mr.  Bingham  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Bingham  is  an  officer,  a  constable  I  presume. 

Q.  A  deputy  sheriff"? 

A.  He  wias  constable  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  else  was  along?    A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wh6  drove  the  tedt^. 
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A.  I  ffUQas  Mr  Hodgman. 

Q.  Wte(?or;McPhail  there  with  him? 

A.  Perhaps  he  was,  I  don't  remember  th^t. 

Q-  Was  Mr.  Andrews  ^ong?    A.    That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Mr." Matthews?    A.     What  Matthews ?  -- 

Q.  Mr.  M.  E.  Matthews? 

A.  I  don't  remember  any  more  than  three  with  the  Judire, — ^two  or 

three.  '  •  "^    >  '         ' 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ? 

A.  David  H.  Henderson. 

Q.  Was  he  sheriff  at  that  time  ?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Ramsey  wes  sheriff  at  that  time,  was  he  not?    A.     He  tob* 

Q.  Wasn't  he  along?    A.     I  don't  remember.       '  '     *^     ^ 

Q.  What  did  the  Judge  do  as  soon  as  he  came  there? 

A.  In  the  room  up  stairs,  do  you  mean  ?     , 

Q.  Well,  when  he  arrived  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.  Why,  he  was  helped  out  of  the  wagon  and  came  up  stairs. 

Q.  He  was  carried  out  was  he? 

A-  No,  sir,  he  was  steered  out. 

Q.  How  was  he  helped  out?  4 

A.  Oh,  gefitly  lowered,  some  way. 

Q.  -  Gentl  V  lowered  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Somebody  took  hold  of   him    and  took  him  out  there,   did 

they?  ...  .        n^ 

A.  No,  helped  him  out. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  gave  him  a  hand  to  juipp  down, 


Q.  Well,*  how  was  he  helped  ? 

A.  By  tiaking  hold  of  his  arm  and  shoulder. 

Q-  And  lifting  him  out?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  jiimp  out? 

A.  No,  he  didn't  jump  oqt. 

Q.  Who  helped  hiin  out? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Hodgman;  I  won't  state  certainly. 

Q.  Well,  after  he  was  helped  out  of  that  biigey,  iii  ihat  way,  what 

dM.hedonext?  ■ ^     ""^      '^ 

A.  He  came  up  stairs. 

Q.  He  came  up  stairs  where  your  court  room  was  ? 

A.  ^es. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  he  came  up  there  ? 

At  He'  took  a  seat  upon  the  bench. 

Q.  Did  he  walk  at  the  time  ? 

Af  Yep,  be  walked. 

Q,  Well,  he  finally  staggered  into  his  seat  didn't  he  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  He  staggered,  did  he  ?    A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  badly?    A.     Yes,  pretty  badly. 

Q.  Stagger?    A.    Yes. 

fQ,  After  be  had  staggered  into  his  seat,  what  did  he  do  then? 

A-  He  tiirried'  to  the  clerk  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  business 
01^''*  what's  the  business,"  or  something  to  that  effect?  His  voiciBwi& 
very  thicdt,  j  tl^ink  he  called  two  or  three  times  to  tjie  djeirk  before 
the  derS;  maae  any  responsiB,  '"'''    '     '    *"'*"' 
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Q.    And  he  asked  him  if  there  was  any.  business  there,  did  he? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it  he  asked  him  ? 

A.  ♦*  What's  the  business,  Mr.  Clerk  ?"  That's  as  near  as  I  could 
understand. 

Q.    What  was  the  next  thing  that  he  did  ? 

A.  Well,  the  clerk  got  up  and  wanted  to  know  what  he  said,  or  the 
deputy  clerk  rather, — ^it  was  the  deputy  clerk,  and  the  Judge  -  looked 
over  the  records  a  moment  and  told  the  sheriff  to  call  the  court;  and 
then  he  came  down  off  the  bench;  came  to  me  and  stated  that  it  was  a  bad 
place  to  hold  a  court; — a  rough  place  or  something  of  that  kind;  that  he 
couldn't  hold  court  there;  calked  it  over  with  Col.  McPhailand  Mr.  Ram- 
sey; we  all  stood  there  together,  and  then  he  went  back  on  the  bench  and 
asked  Mr.  Mathews  what  the  provisions  were  for  holding  court — ^what 

J)laces  there  were  for  the  jury.    Mr  Mathews  told  him  there  were  places 
or  a  jury,  a  building  for  the  grand  jury,  I  think — either  a  place  in  that 
building  or  some  other  place. 

Q.     What  was  the  next  he  said  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Mtjthews  told  him  there  was  a  place  for  one  jury  in  the 
bar  room  of  the  hotel.  He  said  that  was  no  place,  and  that  the  court 
was  adjourned  to  Tyler,  after  asking  what  town  was  the  nearest.  The 
clerk  or  the  deputy  clerk  told  him  that  Lake  Benton  was  seven  or  eight 
miles  away  ana  that  Tyler  was  some  four  miles  distant:  and  he  stated 
then  that  the  court  would  adjourn  to  Tyler. 

Q.     He  ordered  the  clerk  to  enter  it  in  his  minutes,  didn't  he? 

A.  I  don't  remember  if  he  told  the  clerk  to  enter  it  in  his  minateB 
or  not,  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  made  an  order  there,  ordering  the  clerk  to 
enter  it,  to  take  all  the  books  and  papers  and  bring  them  over  to  Tyler 
and  have  them  there  at  the  opening  of  court  tlie  next  morning  at  nine 
o'clock. 

A.  I  presume  that  part  was  all  right.  The  records  will  show,  or 
ought  to  show  at  least;  I  can't  state? 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  go  off  then  ?    A.    Yes,  he  went  back — 

Q.    Did  anybody  help  him  up  in  the  wagon  again  ? 

A..    I  didn't  look  at  him  then. 

Q.    You  wern't  there  to  view  that  sight? 

A.  I  was  in  the  room  further  back;  I  was  not  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow, at  least. 

Q.    Charles  Marsh  was  the  clerk  of  the  court  there,  was  he  not? 

A.     He  was. 

Q.  He  was  present  in  the  court  room  when  this  order  was  made, 
was  he  not? 

A.  I  think  Charley  Marsh  was  not  present  in  the  court  room  up 
stairs  at  all  while  there  was  anything  being  done  ;  I  believe  not.  • 

Q.     Would  you  swear  positively  he  was  not  there? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  can  refresh  your  memory  on  that  point.  Is  ,it  not  a 
fact,  thdt  immediately  after  the  court  had  ordered  an  adjournment  to 
Tyler,  you  stepped  up  to  Charlie  Marsh,  the  clerk,  and  directed  and  ad- 
vised him  not  to  obey  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  not  to  move  the 
books  and  the  recor(k,  or  any  of  them,  but  to  keep  them,  at  all  events, 
at  Marshaeld  ? 

A.    I  think  I  never  stated  anything  of  the  kind  to  Mr.  Mareh. 
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Q.    Will  you  Bwear  that  you  did  not  do  that  at  the  time  ? 

A.    I  wouldn't  swear  I — 

Mr.  Manager  Dnnn.  We  object  to  that.  The  objection  is  that  it  is 
immaterial  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Marsh. 

The  President.  The  chair  thinks  the  question  is  pertinent  and  will 
overrule  the  objection. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  did  not  immediately  after  the  otder 
of  adjournment,  step  up  to  Charlie  Marsh,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and 
direct  and  advise  him  not  to  obey  the  order  and  direction  of  the  court  to 
remove  said  books  or  records,  nor  any  of  them,  but  to  keep  the  same,  at 
all  events,  at  Marshfield,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  you  didn't? 

A.     I  wouldn't  swear  I  didn't;  I  waa  somewhat  angry  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  mad  because  the  Judge  wanted  to  remove  the  court  to 
Tyler  ? 

A.     I  was  mad  because  the  Judge  came  there  djrunk  ? 

Q.    You  live  at  Lake  Benton  ?    A.    I  do. 

Q.  There  has  been  quite  a  fight  and  disturbance  between  the  people 
of  Lake  Benton  and  Tyler  on  account  of  the  county  seat  business,  has 
there  not? 

A.  Perhaps;  not  so  much  between  Lake  Benton  and  Tyler,  as  between 
Lake  Benton  and  other  points  in  the  county. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  that  time  there  was  quite  a  feeling  upon  the 
county  seat  question  ? 

A.     Certainly  there  was. 

Q.     And  IjBL&e  Benton  wanted  to  get  it?  ,  A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  came  over  to  Tyler,  the  next  day,  the  Judge  was 
drunk,  you  say  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  was  he?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Was  he  very  drunk  ? 

A.     Not  as  drunk  as  he  was  the  day  before. 

Q.*    Not  so  drunk  as  the  day  before  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

O.     But  he  was  pretty  drunk  ? 

A.     He  had,  I  should  judge,  considerable  on  hand,  from  appearai\ces. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  actions  or  conduct  during  that  day 
that  you  noticed  ? 

Q.    Well,  what  was  it? 

A.     His  general  appearance  indicated  his — 

Q.     His  appearances  indicated  what  ? 

A.     That  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Well,  how  were  his  appearances  ? 

A.  Well,  as  his  appearance  generally  is  when  he  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor. 

Q.     I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

A.  His  eyes  Were  somewhat  red,  his  face  had  a  ruddy  look,  and  a 
devil-may-care  deal  all  around  with  the  boys.  He  would  say  things 
and  do.ttings  off-hand  that  he  would  not  do  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.     How  many  times  h6.d  you  seen  him  in  court  before  this  time? 

A.  I  had  seen  him  in  December ;  I  had  seen  him  at  a  special  term 
in  Lincoln  county  the  year  before. 
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Q.  How  Iqd^  did  that  last? 

A.  Two  or  three  days  ;  two  days,  I  believe.  Do.yQU  wa,ut  to  know 
fi)outit? 

<J.  'No,  sir  ;  if  you  answer  my  questions  that  will  be  enough.  Had 
ypy  sqen  him  at  any  other  terms  ? 

A.  1  have  seen  him  in  Lincoln  county  in  attendance  there. 

Q.  "Now,  at  this  time  you  sav  that  his  eyes  were  red,  that  his  fajce 
was  red,  and  that  he  had  a  devil-may-care  appearance  generally  when 
he  was  sitting  on  the  bench  there  that  day  ? 

A.  Offhand  appearance  ;  yes. 

Q,  Now  was  there  anything  that  he  did, — ^anything  in  his  actions, 
conduct,  or  language,  that  indicated  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  His  general  appearance  and  general  language  indicated  that, 

Q.  His  general  language  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  his  general  language? 

A.  Oh,  vulgar  expressions  and  jokes. 

Q.  In  court?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Oh  !  we  are  talking  about  court,  ain't  we  ?    A.     In  court? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  have  much  conversation  ^th  him.  I.  made  a 
motion  there  that  morning,  and  there  were  remarks  back  on  that. 

.Q.  What  case  was  that  in  which  you  made  the  motion  that  morning? 

A.  It  was  ia  little  matter  to  have  the  court  adjourn  back  to  Marsh- 

$eld.  I  requested  it  in  writing. 

Q.  What  remarks  did  he  make  to  that. 

A.  Said  he:  "  You  can't  come  that,  by  a  damned  sight." 

Q.  He  said  that  in  court,  did  he  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Any  body  present  there  in  court  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  several  present. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Matthews  there?    A.     Clerk  Matthews ? 

Q.  No  ;  M.  E.  Matthews,  the  attorney.     A.     I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  Charlie  Andrews  was  there? 

A.  Yes,  Charlie  Andrews  was  there,  I  think;  and  I  think  Mr.  Mat- 
thews was  there,  and  Mr.  Butts.    Mr.  Coleman,  I  think,  was  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Cass? 

A.  Mr.  Cass  was  there. 

,Q.'  Had  the  grand  jury  been  sent  out  at  that  time? 

A.  I  can't  stiite  whether  it  had  or  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  McPhail  there? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  McPhail  was  there. 

Q.  Was  Cnarlie  Marsh  there? 

A.  No;  I  think  not. 

.  Q.  Was  William  Dean  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Weymouth  there? 

a^.  Yes,  I  think  Judge  Weymouth  was  there,  but  I  won't  state 
about  him. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Scripture  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  seeing  hiin  in. the  room  that  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Strong  was  there  that  morning? 

A.  I  don't  remember  seeing  Mr.  Strong  that  morning  in  the  room, 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Frank  Apfeldt,  the  deputy  sheriff,. there? 

.  jk-  No;  I  think  he  was  over  tending  his  saJoon. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr,  Hodgm^m  was  thece  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  *    •*  r.  - 
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Q,    Was  Shefiff  Ram'sey  thef e  ?     A.    I  think  hot. 

Q.     Did  you  notice  whether  Mr.  Kamsey's  son  wad  in  there' f 
[    A.     I  think  he  was;  I  won't  state  for  certain.  ; 

Q,    The  present  sheriff,  Mr.  Atchinson,  was  he  there?  : 

A.     I  can't  remember.  ',■ 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Pompella,  the  forefnan  of  the  gfSnd  jury,  there? 

A.     I  can*t  remember,  sir,  - 

P.  Now  that  was  all  that  he  said  was  it, — ^"  that  you  couldn't  come 
that  on  him  by  a  damned  Sight?" 

A.    That  is  all  that  I  remember  that  was  peculiar. 

Qi  lifow,  do  you  remember  anything  else  peculiar  in  his  actions*  or 
language  that  day  in  court? 

(No  answer.) 

Q-     Did  you  stay  in  court  at  all  that  day  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  was  there. 

Q.     Did  you  try  a  case  there  that  day  ?  , 

A.     I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  ot  not. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether,  after  you  made  that .  Aotion,  you 
walked  6ut  or  stayed  irt  court  during  the  baltoce  of  the  day  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  was  there  occasionally. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  if  any  cases  were  tried  that  day  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  anything  peculiar  happening  during  that 
day  except  what  you  have  stated  alreaciy  ? 

A.    Nothing  peculiar. 

Q.     Anything  peculiar  in  his  actions  or  manners? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  that  he  was  off-hand,  and  had  a  peculiar  tfay 
that  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Judge  would  know  what  Wae 
the  trouble. 

Q.  Anyone  who  was  acquainted  with  him  and  knew  him,  «lnd  saw 
him  there  in  the  court  room  that  day,  could  see  that  he  was  drunk? 

A.  He  wasn't  drunk  that  day.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
sir. 

Q.    He  wasn't  drunk? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  as  much  as  he  was  the  day  before,  at  Marshfield. 

Q.  You  noticed  nothing  during  that  time  that  was  peculiar  in  his 
rulings,  or  anything  that  you  considered  out  of  the  way  ? 

A.     I  don't  remembei*  that  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way  that  day, 

Q.  Now,  the  next  day  was  Thursday,  I  believe.  Did  you  have  ahjr 
cases  there  in  court  that  day  ? 

A.     I  do  not  remember  the  days  that  my  cases  came  oh. 

Q.     How  many  cases  'did  you  try  that  term  ? 

.  A.     One  criminal  case  and  four  civil  cases,  I  believe,  were  submitted. 
Well,  one  of  them  was  ended  at  Marshfield. 

Q.     Was  that  a  jury  case  you  tried  ? 

A.     The  criminal  case  was  a  jury  case. 

Q.     You  tried  that,  did  you  ?    A.    YeS,  sir. 

Q.     What  case  was  that?  /  ' 

A.    Stat^  of  Minnesota  against  James  Gelronah..  , 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  day  that  was  tried  ?    A.    I  d6  liot. 

Q.    What  other  jury  cases  did  you  try  ?    A.    No  other  jury  cases. 

Q.    You  tried  no  other  jury  cases? 

A.  No  other.  I  submitted  two  cases  on  stipulation,  with  M.  E.  jitat- 
thewsi 

Q.    Stipulated  to  the  facts,  do  you  mean  ?    A.    Yes. 
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Q.    And  submitted  to  the  court  to  find  judgment-?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  cases  to  try  ?    A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  were  they  ? 

A.    I  had  an  appeal  from  justice  court — two  appeals. 

Q.    Appeals  upon  questions  of  law  alone  ? 

A.    Weil,  one  was  appealed  on  no  questions.    I  w8b  on  the  defense. 
The  plaintiff  appealed.    I  moved  to  dismiss  the  appeal: 

Q.    You  argued  that  motion  ? 

A.    There  wasn't  much  argument;  the  court  dismissed  it. 

Q:    Correctly  so,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    The  appellant  did  not  state  upon  what  grounds  he  ap- 
pealed; just  simply  appealed. 

Qi    Now,  what  was  the  other  appeal  case  you  tried? 

A:  There  was  another  case  that  was  not  an  appeal  case,  the  case 
against  Hosely,  the  hotel  keeper. 

Q:     Was  that  tried  ? 

A.    Well,  it  was  argued  and  judgment  was  rendered. 

Q.     It  was  upon  a  law  question,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  a  promissory  note  and  settlement  of  an  account, 

Q.    That  was  all  you  had  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.     No,  there  was  another  case. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  the  other  case  ? 

A.  It  was  an  appeal  case,  the  case  of  Brown  &  Morse  against  F^»nk 
Poppin,and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company  as  garnishee. 

Q.    Well,  that  was  tried  there,  was  it  ? 

A.    It  was  argued. 
.    Q.    That  was  a  law  question,  too  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Now,  this  second  day  at  Tyler,  how  much  of  the  time  were  yon 
in  the  court  room  ? 

A.    I  can't  remember. 

Q.    Were  you  in  there  at  all? 

A;  I  mignt  not  have  been.  There  was  one  day  that  I  was  away  from 
there.     I  was  there  on  Friday  night. 

Q;  Then  Thursday  and  Friday,  you  were  away,  and  until  Friday 
night,  were  you  not? 

A.*  No,  1  was  there, on  Friday;  on  Thursday  I  can't  state  whether  I 
was  there  in  court. 

Q.    You  remember  nothing  in  regard  to  the  Judge's  condition  on    » 
Thursday,  do  you? 

A.     I  can  not  remember  about  his  condition  on  Thursday. 

Q.     Nothing  oijt  of  the  way  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  anything  about  Thursday. 

Q.    Now,  when  did  you  come  into  court  on  Friday  ? 

A.  I  got  there  during  the  forenoon,  I  think.  I  might  have  stayed  in 
Tyler  over  night,  but  I  think  not.  I  think  I  left  .Benton  to  go  down  to 
Tyler  on  Friday  morning.     I  will  not  state  this  positively. 

Q.  Well,  you  got  there  into  court  in  the  afternoon.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  was  going  on  then  ? 

A.     I  think  the  Gelronan  case  was  tried  on  that  dav. 

Q.    Well,  during  the  trial  of  that  Gelronan  case,  on  Friday, — 

A.     It  might  not  have  been  Friday,  but  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge  there  then? 

A.    Yes,  on  Friday  there  was  a  pretty  good  time  all  around. 

Q.    A  pretty  good  time  all  around  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge  ? 
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A-  Weft,  dn  IMday  th^i^  wefe  frequent  adjoulrtiTiiente  of  tbff  cotirt, 
ilri  a  tfpfthd  drunk  at  night. 

Q.    Youi  mwto  as  far  as  the  Judge  was  concerned  ? 

Ai  I  mean  as  far  as  the  Judge  and  a  part  of  the  lawyers  Were  ebn- 
oemSd;  a  good  time  all  round. 

Q.    WeU,  th«  Judge  Was  drtihk  anyhow  f    A.    Yefi. 

Q.    He  was  as  drunk  as  a  lord  again,  I  suppose? 

A.  He  Was  as  drunk  as  a  fool  this  time;  he  Was  drunker  than  he  Was 
tiie  othier  time;  he  got  farther  along  this  time. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  in  court? 

A. '  He  was  pretty  drunk  in  court,  and  it  ended  up  in  a.carhival  at 
Mgfat.    He  went  to  bed  with  his  boots  on  that  night. 

Q.     It  ended  up  in  what? 

A.  It  ended  up  in  a  game  of  poker,  up  "stairs.  'The  Judge  got  so 
drunk  that  he  couldn't  *^hold  a  hand,"  and  then  they  rolled  him  up  tod 
put  him  on  the  bed,  and  continued  the  game. 

Q.    Who  Was  there? 

A.  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Butts,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Whitney, 
Burt  Newport,  of  Pipe  Stone,  (I  got  him  out  of  there  into  my  bed  that 
night) — 

Q.    Anybody  etset 

A.  Yes;  there  Wert  irevftral  went  in.  The  doors  Were  open  at  first, 
along. 

Q.    Were  you  theire  when  they  l*olled  him  onto  the  bed  ? 

A."  I  looked  through  a  window  and  saw  him;  I  Was  in  the  ell  at  Wf. 
Hodgman's  hotel.  The  Judge  and  his  associates  had  two  rooms,  right 
across  in  the  main  part  on  the  south-West  corner  of  the  building^  or  the 
Boutfi  end  of  the  building,  and  the  window  is  such , 

Q?    And  you  laid  in  the  ell  and  looked  through  the  window  ? 

A.  Yes;  as  I  came  up  stairs,  before  I  went  into  my  room;  the  door 
Wftff  open. 

Q.     You  say  they  rolled  him  onto  the  bed  ?  . 

A.  I  say  they  helped  the  Judge  up  onto  the  bed,  or  pUsh'ed  him  Up 
M*  got  hiih  up  some  way. 

Q.    They  got  him  up  there  ? 

A.    Yes, — with  his  boots  on. 

Q.    Was  that  his  room?    A.    No;  I  think  that  Was  Mr.  l&nWa  room. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  lay  there  during  that  night  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  as  late  as  3  o'clock,  and  saw  him  again  perhaps  at  6  or 
7  o'etook. 

Q.    You  wei^  in  thert  sjgaitt  at  3  o*clock,  were  you  ?,. 

A.    I  Went  in  and  got  Mr.  Newport  out  about  3  o^clocfc 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  when  you  got  back  there  about  6  0*eldckf 

A.    When  I  got  up  the  Judge  was  there  in  sight. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  there  when  you  Went  in  at  6  o'clock. 
•   A.    I  was  getting  up. 

Q.     Mr.  Hodgman  was  up  there  was  he?    A.    Up  Where'. 

Qi    Un  in  that  rdom  ?    A.    I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.    The  hotel  keeper  ?    A.    I  didn't  see  Mr.  Hodgman  uj)  theHft. 

Q.     He  might  have  been  there  ? 

A.    He  might  have  been  there  before  I  saw  him,  when  .1  wastt't  Icjok- 
ing.    He  wasn't  there  any  length  of  time  I  don't  think. 
112 
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Q.  During  that  day  previous  to  the  carnival  in  the  evening,  you  say 
you  came  into  court  in  the  forenoon, — now  do  you  remember  what  case 
was  up  there,  was  it  this,  criminal  case  you  have  been  spieaking  of? 

A.  I  wouldnH  state  it  was  that  criminal  case;  I  couldn't  place  the 
ciBuseg  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  anything  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge 
that  day,  I  mean  in  court? 

A.  Well,  his  general  looks  and  his  general  behavior — ^his  movements 
were  such  tnat  any  one  that  knew  the  Judge  would  know  that  he  was 
Tinder  the  influenpe  of  liquor. 

Q.    Well,  now  I  want  to  know  what  those  general  looks  wer^,  again. 

A.    Well,  his  eyes  were' somewhat  squinty;  he    couldn't    look  right 
straight  at  you,  he  was  somewhat  cock-eyed. 
,   Q.    Were  they  red  that  day  ? 

A.    Yes,  pretty  red. 

Q.    Anything  else  about  his  general  looks  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  looked  pretty  tough.  His  hair  didn't  look  very  smooth; 
it  looked  as  though  it  stood  the  wrong  way. 

Q.     Well  anything  else  ? 

A.    Oh,  his  talk  and  his  general  actions. 

Q.    There  is  nothing  more  about  his  general  looks  you  •can  specify. 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  any  one  can  tell;  he  stands  very  peculiar.  His 
body  is  verv  dignified  at  such  times.  His  body  is  very  straight  at  cer- 
tain times  during  the  time  when  he  is  about  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor;  he  stands  pretty  straight, — a  full  front. 

Q.    He  stood  pretty  straight  that  day,  did  he? 

A.    He  stood,  pretty  well  along  toward  night. 
.    Q.     Was  there  anvthing  in  his  actions  that  was  peculiar? 

A.    Yes,  I  think  he  and  I  had  a  talk  outside. 

Q.     I  was  asking  you  what  the  Judge  said  to  yoii  in  court? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  anything  more,  perhaps  in  court.  I  had 
other  re4sons  for  thinking  he  was  drunk. 

Q.    What  is  that? 

A.  I  )^ad  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Judge  was  under  the 
influence  of  liauor  besides  that. 

Q.    Well,  wnat  were  those  reasons  ? 

A.     Oh,  we  had  a  chat  outside. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  that  chat? 
.   A.    Well,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  going  to  mention  these  facte  in 
the  paper  which  you  have  there  before  you.     Whether  I  was  going  to 
mention  any  statement  of  anything  that  was  going  on  there. 

Q.  He  \^nted  to  know  wnether  you  would  mention  any  slander  in 
ypur  paper  ? 

A.     Not  slander,  but  the  matter. 

Q.    Was  that  what  he  said — ^the  slander  ? 

A.  No,  he  didn't  sya  slander;  he  asked  me  if  I  wasjgoing  to  pabHsh 
the  doings,  the  proceedings. 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  you  was  going  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
district  court? 

A.    No,  not  exactly  that. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  it,  sir? 

A.    Well,  his  spie:*,  sir;  his  spree. 

Q.    Was  that  the  language  he  used  ? 
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A.    I  don't  remember  the  exaot  language  about  that,  but  he  wanted 
to  know  if  I  was  going  to  publish  the  trouble. 

Q.    The  trouble? 

A«    Yes,  sir;  the  trouble  and  the  general  doings.    That  might  not 
have  been  his  words. 

Q.    The  doings  of  the  district  court? 

A.    Yes,  of  the  Judge. 

Q.    That  was  his  language? 

A.    No,  not  perhaps  the  exact  words. 

Q.  That  wasthe  reason  you  had,  then,  outside  of  his  appearance, 
for  thinking  he  was  drunk  that  day  ? 

A.  Why,  he  said  he  should  thrash  me  if  I  printed  it.  Said  he, 
"  G— d  d — n  you,  I  will  pound  you  if  you  print  that ;  I'll  thrash  you." 

Q.     Anything  more  than  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  he  told  me  if  I  did  publish  it,  not  to  send  it  to  his  wife. 

Q.     Anything  more? 

A.     I  don't  remember  anything  more  particularly. 

Q.  .  Was  anybody  present  at  this  conversation  ?  . 

A.    Between  him  and  I  ? 

Q.    Yes  ?    A.    No,  sir.    It  was  out  of  doors. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  these  recesses  were  they  any  more  frequent  on 
Thursday  th^n  they  were  on  Wednesday  ? 

A.    What  day  sir? 

Q.  On  Thursday  than  they  were  on  Wednesday ;  you  mentioned 
that  recesses  were  so  frequent,  on  Thursday  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't  mention  any  such  thing. 

Q.    I  mean  on  Friday,  than  they  were  on  Wednesday? 

A.     I  haven't  said  anything  about  recesses. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  a  little  while  ago  that  the  court  very  often' took 
a  recess  during  that  day  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     They  didn't  do  that,  did  they  ? 

A.  The  court  took  some  recesses.  This  was  at  a  recess  when  he  and 
I  had  the  talk. 

Q.  Well,  he  took  the  usual  recesses  in  his  court  didn't  he;  one  fore* 
noon  recess  and  one  afternoon  recess  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  think  his  recesses  were  a  little  oftener  than  that. 

Q.     Well,  will  you  swear  they  were  ?    A.     I  would. 

Q.    How  often? 

A.  Oh,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  tii6  forenoon,  and  the  same  in 
the  afternoon. 

Q.  Were  they  the  same  on  Wednesday  when  you  were  there — ^the 
first  day  at  Tyler  ? 

A.  Yes.  There  was  not  an  .unusual  number  of  recesses  taken  at 
Tyler  pn  any  day. 

Q,    Not  on  anv  day  ?    A.    No  ;  not  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  Now,  on  Saturday,  do  you  remember  whether  you  was  in  court 
then,  or  did  you  go  home  ? 

A.  I  don^t  remember  ;  no.  I  didn't  go  home.  I  think  I  was' there' 
Saturday.    I  thiiik  I  was  thefe  all  day  Saturday. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  anything  particularly  on  Saturday  put  of  t^e 
way  in  any  form,  shape,  or  manner,  iii  his  condi^ct,  language,  inanher, 
or  appearance  ? 
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A.  Why»  I  remember  of  the  ^Fu^ge  going  over  to  t^?  ipiJaon  on 
Saturday  morning.  I  did  not  see  biin  orink  this  S^^tu^d^y  loomiiig^ 
The  night  before  I  saw  him  and  others  drink. 

Q.  Was  it  this  night  before  that  this  ^-^  cariuy^  "  Wjos  the^  ;  was  tj^t 
at  the  time  fliey  passed  the  hat  around  with  the  liquor  io  it^ 

A.    Yes  ;  that  was  the  night  before, — Friday  night. 

Q.  Was  that  the  room  in  which  the  carnival  was  going  g^ — thf  p<4^er 
party,  etc.? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  prior  to  the  poker  paftj^,  was  it  ? 
'   A.    Yes  ;  there  was  a  time  down  st^rs  that  l9^(e4  tiU  jni^igiit  Pf  § 
little  past. 

Q.    And  then  the  poker  party  continued  or  adiouHiedi  up  sti^iy? 

A.    They  didn*t  adjourn  up  stairs  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well  they  went  lip  stairs;  I  understand  you  tjtua  pok^  party 
was  ujp  stairs  after  this  scene  down  stairs  which  ]^te^  wMl  9bou\  12 
o'clock  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now  was  you  in  the  parlor  during  the  whole  of  the  evei4n^ 

A.     I  was  there  not  all  the  evening,  b\it  very  nearly  all  the  eveniog. 

(^    And  you  saw  this  thing  passed  ^ound  froip  oi^e  to  the  other? 

A.    I'did. 

Q.  Now  Saturday  morning  when  Judge  Cox  caoie  ioto  cp^rt,  vas 
tliere  anything  out  of  the  way  with  him  thoa? 

A,    lie  looked  tired. 

Q.     He  looked  tired  ? 

A.    Yes;  his  general  appearance  was  haggard. 

Q.    But  you  would  not  say  tlxat  he  w^is  under  the  in^u^^ce  of  liquor 

t]kn?    . 

A.     I  should  say  he  was. 

Q.    You  should  say  he  was  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Now  was  there  anything  about  those  ey^  gf  hip  ^^n  tiu^  d^? 

A.    Yes,  he  lookedj  bad. 

Q.     His  eyes  red  again  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  fiis  hair  standing  the  wrong  way  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember;  his  general  looks  weri^  hfiLggard,  ag^d  he  locked 
bad. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  arptions  or  co);i4uct  thjat  ypu  remember 
that  was  out  of  the  way  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  in  the  court.  He  went  over  to  the  saloon;  I 
don't  know  what  he  did  there.  He  went  over  there  again  during  tha 
forenoon;  I  saw  him  go  over  there  twice  I  think  during  the  fprenoon. 

Q.  You  don't  knonw  whether  he  went  in  there  to  get  a  amoke  or  (9 
get  a  drink? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  was  nothing  that  you  noticed  o^t  of  the  w^y  there  that 
fp^'enoon  or  afternoon,  of  Saturday  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  without  I  knew  the  cas^  tha$  were  tried  PA  S^V* 
yrday. 

Q.    Now,  Monday  was  the  la^t  day  pf  the  term  of  QO^T 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

j^.    Wa^  you  ther^  pji  »l<>4^»y  ? 


A-    I  think  Iw«i^  there  $i  p«rt  of  the  time. 

Qn    Wbftt  pi^rt  of  Monday  was  you  there  ? 

A-    r  wna  there  in  the  morning  until  peichaps  10  o'Qlock.. 

Q.    In  the  morning  until  10  o'clock  ? 

A*    I  wa«  there  Sunday  alao,  at  Tyler. 

Q.  W'ell,  I  didn't  ask  you  about  Sunday;  Monday  you  was  there 
HUtil  about  10  o'eloek  in  court? 

A.    I  think  I  was. 

Q.     When  did  court  commence  ia  th^  loornii^g  ? 

A.    That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.     The  court  quit  on  Monday  ? 

A.    Judge  CoK  is  genenUly  on  time  tQ  a  minute,  air. 

Q.     Well,  you  wasn't  there  when  the  court  olosed  on  Moaclay  nigUt  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     You  left  there  in  the  forenoon  about  10  o'clock  ? 

A.    I  left  on  Mondj^y  dvrii^  the  forenoon,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  forenoon  there,  did  you  notice  anything  out  cf 
ttke  wfiy? 

A.  I  think  the  Judge  was  soberer  on  Monday  than  I  had  seen  hiio. 
at  all  during  the  term. 

Q.    He  was  apparently  sober  that  Monday  morning? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  hardly  state  that;  he  was  apparently  sober.  T^e 
was  somewhat  soberer  than  he  had  been  at  all  before. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  anything  in  his  languge,  oen- 
duet,  manner,  or  actions,  that  morning,  to  indicate  Uiat  he  was  undwr  th^ 
influence  of  liquor,  or  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Monday  morning  ?  I  should  state  there  was  a  pretty  big  drunk 
on  Sunday,  and  there  was  a  little  cooling  off  on  Monday.  The  Ju^ge 
was  soberer  than  I  had  seen  him,  on  Monday. 

Q.    Well,  you  don't  remember  anything  out  of  the  way  at  all  ? 

A.  I  don't  rejxiember  on  Monday,  anything  in  particular,  out  of  the 
way. 

Q.  You  said  that  that  Friday  night  the  Judge  played  poker  until  he 
couldn't  hold  the  cards  any  longer;  Mr.  Chapman,  did'tne  Judge  play 
cards  at  all  that  night  there  ? 

A.  I  didn't  state  that  he  played  cards  until  he  couldn't  hold  the 
cards  any  longer;  or  words  to  that  effect,  I  think. 

Q.     Did  he  play  any  cards  at  all  ? 

A.  I  didn't  say  that  he  played  cards;  he  sat  there  at  the  table  with 
the  boys  in  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  That  is,  be  sat  there  amopgst 
the  boys  at  the  table;  I  didn't  see  him  playing. 

Q.    You  saw  him  sit  there  for  a  few  minut^  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  afterwards  the  next  you  saw  of  him  he  was  in  bed  ? 

A.  He  didn't  go  to  bed  that  night.  The  boys  helped  him  yp  on,  or 
lifted  him  up  on,  or  got  him  on  in  some  way. 

Q.    Now,  do  you  know  which  one  was  Judge  Cox's  room  there? 

A.  I  think  the  room  that  the  Judge  held  was  a  small  room  opening 
to  the  east;  that  is  where  I  met  him;  I  supposed  that  was  his  room. 

Q.    That  was  his  room,  not  the  room  in  which  they  were  playing  ?J 

A.  The  rooms  open  together.  In  order  to  get  into  one  you  have  to 
go  throiiffh  the  othj^. 

A.  Well,  you  went  through  the  room  in  which  th^y  were  pl^yiQg  JtQ 
get  into  the  Judge's  room  ? 
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A.  Yes,  if  that  was  the  Judge's  room;  I  only  inferred  that  was  hi« 
room  because  he  was  in  there  when  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  small  room. 
I  wasn't  acquainted  with  which  was  his  room  only  from  the  one  he  waa 
in  when  I  went  to  see  him  in  there. 

Q.  Have  you  given  us  all  that  were  present  at  this  card  party  up 
there? 

A.  All  that  I  saw  up  stairs  in  the  room,  yes.  All  that  I  remember 
of  seeing. 

Q,    Who  was  it  that  put  the  Judge  on  to  the  bed? 

A.  I  think  it  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney that  helped  the  Judge. 

Q.    You  are  sure  that  it  was  Judge  Cox  that  they  put  on  the  bed? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  light  in  that  room  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    No  curtains  ? 

A.  There  were  no  curtains;  if  there  were  the  CTirtains  were  up,— it 
was  all  light. 

Q.  It  was  not  because  you  saw  Judge  Cox  in  it  afterwards,  but  you 
could  see  it  was  him  when  they  put  him  there,  from  your  room? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  who  was  present  down  stairs  in  the  p&rlor? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  a  considerable  number  of  them. 

Q.    Who  were  thev  ? 

A.  Mr.  Charles  Marsh,  Henry  Griffith,  commissioner  of  the  county, 
Mr.  Manchester,  S.  D.  Pompella,  Mr.  Whitney;  I  think  Mr.  Coleman  was 
present, — 

Q.     Was  Mr.  M.  E.  Mathews  of  Marshall  there?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Mr.  Andrews  ? 

A.    Mr.  Andrews  was  there  a  part  of  the  time  anyway. 

Q.    Judge  Weymouth  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  I? don't  remember  Judge  Weymoth.  Col.  McPhail 
was  there  that  night. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Seward  there  ? 

A.    No;  I  think  not. 

Q.    Was  Dave  Thorp  there  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  Mr.  Thorp  being  there. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Hodgman  in  there  ? 

A.  He  might  have  come  in;  he  didn't  stay  any  length  of  ti;)me  that  I 
remember.     And  I  don't  remember  that  he  came  in  at  all. 

Q.     Was  Charles  Butts  there  ? 

A.     He  was,  I  think. 

Q.     Mr.  Cass  ?    A.     I  don't  remember  Mr.  Cass  being  there. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Snyder  there?     A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Mr.  William  Ross?    A.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Mr.  Atchison,  the  sheriff?    A.     I  think  he  was  not  there. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  S.  G.  Jones,  of  Lake  Benton,  there  ?^ 

A.    No,  I  believe  not. 

Q.    Well,  that  is  all  that  you  can  remember  that  was  there? 

A.    Mr.  Griffith's  wife's  sister  was  there. 

Q.    In  the  parlor? 

A.  .  She  was  there  for  awhile  during  the  first  of  the  evetiing — when  it 
first  started  I  think. 
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Q.    When  the  bottle  went  around  in  the  hat? 

A.    Not  as  late  as  that. 

Q.  W^ll,  these  men  you  have  mentioned  were  there  during  the  whole 
performance? 

A.     Oh,  they  were  in  there  more  or  less  during  the  evening. 

Q.    And  most  of  them  went  up  stairs  afterward  ? 

A.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir,  there  was  a  good  many  people  there  that  didn't  go 
up  stairs, ,  a  good  many.  Mr.  Griffith  didn'tgo  up;  that  is,  did  notgo  up 
to  the  room  up  stairs,  and  Mr.  Morrill,  I  think,  aidn't  go,  and  Mr.  rom- 
pella  did  not  go  as  I  remember.    There  Were  only  a  few  that  went  in. 

Q.     Mr.  Pompella  was  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  there  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  was  in  session  about  as  long  as  the  court  was,  was 
it  not? 

A.    Well,  they  were  in  session  quite  a  number  of  days. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  grand  jury  was  out  the  last  night,  and  that 
the  court  had  to  wait  for  them  to  come  in  before  it  could  adjourn. 

A.  It  might  have  been;  the  grand  jury  had  considerable  manv  mat- 
ters of  business;  it  might  have  been,  I  think  that  was  the  fact,  Mr.  Aro- 
tl&nder;  I  think  the  grand  jury  were — 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Pompella 's  signature  when  you  see  it? 

A.    Yes;  I  think  I  could  tell  it,  yes. 

[Handing  paper  to  witness] 

Q.     Is  that  his  signature  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  is  his  signature,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Akctander.  I  simply  desire  to  have  this  marked  for  identifica- 
tion, Mr.  President.  It  will  be  safe  to  mark  it  exhibit  eleven.'  I  don't 
remember  how  many  have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Miii>ager  Dunn.  The  President  can  mark  his  initials  upon  it^  but 
it  is  not  an  exhibit  until  it  is  introduced. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  we  can  identify  it. 

Mr;  Manager  Dunn.  If  the  President  will  put  his  initials  on  it,  it  will 
be  sufficient. 

The  President  pro  tern.    We  will  mark  it  exhibit  "A." 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  paper  marked  exhibit  "A,"  is  shown  to  Witness 
and  identified  by  him. 

The  President  pro  tern.    Are  you  through  Mr.  Arctandejp? 

Mr.  AfifCTANDER.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  his  saying  to  you  that  if  you  published  certain 
matters — were  you  publishing  a  paper  at  that  time? 

A.     I  was;  that  is,  I  had  an  interest  in  a  paper. 

Q.     Where  was  the  paper  published  ? 

A.     At  Lake  Benton,  Lincoln  county. 

Q.    What  was  it  ?    A.    The  Lake  Benton  News. 

Q.    That  is  the  publication  that  was  referred  to  ? 

A.    Thefe  is  a  copy  lying  on  the  table. 

Q.    Now,  Mr.  Caapman,  under  article  18.    I  call  your  attention  to 


article  eighteen,  the  habitttAl  <ffattlteim«Ml  ichfttj^,  fturf  a«k  yotl  Whelller, 
at  any  otlier  time,  you  have  Been  Judge  Cox  in  a  ^t6  of  intif^catlon, 
ttxbeequetit  to  March  80th,  187*,  during  th^  tim4  he  httB  %rtn  jtidge  ? 

A.    On  the  bench  or  off  the  bench? 

Q.    Either  or  both  ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    Btate  when  and  where  ? 

A.  In  March;  the  l^t  of  March,  or  the  first  <rf  April,  1879,  white 
holding  court  at  Waseca. 

The  President  vroierA,  1  supposre  the  witness  understands  that  ft* 
is  to  confine  himself  to  the  times  not  mentioned  in  the  other  articles. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  No,  sir;  the  witness  was  not  her^,  and  dortnt 
understand  the  rulings  of  the  court. 

Q.    You  have  read  these  articles  of  impeachment? 

A.    Some  days  ago  I  did;  not  lately  I  haven't. 

Q.  I  dont  care  about  your  referring  to  any  time  that  Wc  have 
charged  the  Judge  with  being  intoxicated,  but  at  any  other  tim^. 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  last  answer  has  been  Withdrawn,  I  undcr- 
0tlind,  so  that  it  will  not  appear  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.    Now,  you  can  state  the  question. 

Q.  At  any  other  time  than  wlien  he  was  holding  court  *t  Wksecft, — 
I  suppose  the  time  you  refer  to  in  Wasecft  was  the  time  when  he  was 
holding  court? 

A.     Yes,  when  he  came  to  hold  court  for  Judge  Ijofd. 

Q.    Well,  don't  mention  that;  the  Senate  has  ruled  it  out. 

A.    The  September  special  term  in  Lincoln  county. 

Q;    In  what  year  ? 

A.     1880;  a  year  ago. 

Q.     At  what  point  was  that  term  held. 

A-    At  Lake  Benton. 

Q.    Was  the  Judge  intoxicated  there  ftt  that  time? 

A.    The  last  few  hours  of  the  term  the  Judge  was  intoxicated. 

Q.    You  are  speaking  of  the  time  in  court? 

A.  In  court  and  out  of  court  he  was  intoxicated.  In  the  night  I 
was  in  his  room,  perhaps  at  11  o'clock,  Mr.  James  Kimball  tod  I,  ftfl^ 
he; drank,  perhaps,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  whisky.  He  was  pretty  Booiy 
St  the  start;  that  waked  him  up,  and  he  drank  a  botUe— what  waa  in  it, 
and  Mr.  Kimball  went  out  and  bought  it  for  him,  or  Went  out  Knd  i^ 
turned  with  it  for  him,  and  he  drtmk  while  he  was  ther^. 

Q.    That  was  in  his  room  ? 

A.    That  was  in  his  room. 

Q.    Now,  on  the  street  or  elsewhere,  was  he  intoxicated? 
*    A.    Yes;  he  was  intoxicated  in  the  saloon;  Mr.  Wftnieh^  cfllloon. 

Q.   .On  the  street,  you  say  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  go  right  along,  without  questioning,  if  yott  knoW  he  Was 
so  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Well,  in  court  he  Wad  so  intoXlcittted  that  he  cottW  hardly  sHin 
the  chair  while  he  was  holeflng  court,  so  much  sO  that  h^  could  hsStAly 
sit  in  the  chair.  He  was  reeling  as  he  went  down  from  the  court  hOtte, 
ttbd  at  ^fat  tittn  h^  we&t  dowii  to  go  to  hdd,  he  was  pMXfmrxdtL  under 
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s 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  drank  a  bottle  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Kimball 
for  some  liquor. 

Q.     Well,  you  have  testified  to  that  ? 

A.     That  is  all;  he  was  drunk  in  the  street,  some,  and  noisy. 

Q.  •   Well,  at  any  other  times  than  these  ? 

A.     Not  that  I  remember. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     This  was  the  same  night^ — ^in  the  court,  and  in  the  street,  and  in 
hie  room,  and  the  saloon  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     It  is  all  the  same  transaction,  the  same  afternoon  and  evening  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

THOMAS  GEORGE, 

Sworn  and  testified: 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  call  this  witness  as  to  article  18.  He  wants  to 
get  away,  and  we  desire  to  accommodate  him. 

Q.     Mr.  George,  where  do  you  reside? 

A.     At  Lake  Benton,  Lincoln  county. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes,  ^r. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     Oh,  about  twenty  years,  or  more;  I  think  since  1858. 

•  Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  Judge  since  March.  30th,  1878,  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  since  that  time,  when  was  the  first  time  you  saw  him  intox- 
icated? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  Lake  Benton,  at  that  special  term  of  court. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? 

A.  In  September,  1880. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  September,  1880  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  about  the  court?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Were  you  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  become  intoxicated  after  he  got  there,  or  was  he 
intoxicated  when  he  got  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  when  he  first  got  there. 

•  Q.  When  did  you  first  notice  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  after  we  were  empanelled,  and  while  we  were  out  delib- 
erating. 

Mr.  Arctander.    When  you  were  out  deliberating  ? 

The  Witness.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  how  did  you  discover  that  he   was  intoxicated,  when  you 
were  out  deliberating;  where  were  you  that  you  saw  him  ? 
A.     No  ;  but  we  wanted  to  make  our  final  report  to  the  court.     He 
113 
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was  not  there,  and  the  sheriff  came  over.  We  went  into  the  hall  where 
we  supposed  he  was,  and  the  sheriff  came  over  and  told  us  we  must  all 
go  out  again,  that, — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  custom  or  not,  but 
the  Judge  wanted  to  be  on  the  bench  when  the  grand  iury  came  in,  and 
so  we  got  out  of  the  place, — ^it  was  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  where  the  court 
was  held, — ^and  then  the  Judge  brought  him  out,  and  led  him  across — 

Q.     Who  brought  him  out  ?    A.     The  sheriff ;  Mr.  Ramsey,  I  mean. 

Q.     And  led  him  across  the  street? 

A.     Yes,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  buildingj  and  up  the  stairs. 

Q.     Did  he  go  up  himself  alone,  or  have  the  help  of  the  sheriff? 

A.  I  was  back  of  the  stairs,  but  I  know  that  he  hung  on  to  the  rail- 
ings good  and  stout ;  I  noticed  that. 

Q.     Then  you  noticed  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Yes,  he  was  completely  intoxicated,  I  would  say. 

Q.     Any  other  time  than  that  ? 

A.     The  term  of  court  at  Marshfield. 

(J.  Well,  you  needn't  say  anything  about  that ;  we  havn't  called  you 
to  that.     At  any  other  time  than  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     When  ?    A.     I  saw  him  in  St.  Peter. 

Q.     When?     A.     The  first  week  of  last  February. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  it  ?    I  don't  want  to  ask  you  questions. 

A.  Well,  I  got  caught  in  a  snow  storm,  and,  stayed  at  the  Nicollet 
House  for  four  or  five  days.  I  got  there  Friday,  and  left  on  Tuesday ; 
and  1  occupied  a  large  room  where  there  were  two  beds,  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Russell  occupied  the  opposite  bed.  Some  time  in  the 
night,  I  was  waked  up  by  a  noise  and  looked  around,  and  Mr.  Russell 
was  helping  Judge  Cox  into  his  bed.  He  laid  there  and  annoyed  me 
the  balance  of  the  night,  by  groaning  and  talking,  and  sort  of  strangling, 
— I  thought  he  was  almost  in  a  fit  once  of  twice  ;  and  finally,  about  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  got  up.  I  was  awake,  however,  and  slipped  out.  He 
lay  in  his  clothes  there  all  night. 

Q.     He  didn't  undress,  but  went  to  bed  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     He  just  laid  on  the  bed  ? 

A.     Well,  Mr.  Russell  had  about  all  he  could  do  to  get  him  there. 

Q.     Any  other  time? 

A.     I  saw  him  again  at  New  Ulm. 

Q.     What  month  ? 

A.    The  same  month,  the  month  of  February. 

Q.     Cro  on  and  state  what  you  saw  there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  returned  from  St.  Peter,  and  came  back  to  St.  Paul  on  busi- 
ness, and  when  I  went  back  again  he  was  at  New  Ulm,  and  I  was  only  in 
his  company  there  for  a  minute.  I  saw  him  at  the  Merchant's  Hotel 
then,  and  he  was  very  much  intoxicated,  but  was  only  in  his  company 
a  few  minutes. 

Q.     At  any  other  times  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  positively  locate  it;  I  have  seen  him  around  I^ke 
Benton  on  what  the  boys  call  a  little  spree,  but  not  very  bad. 

CROSS-EXAMINED 

By  Mr.  Arotander. 
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Q.  Mr.  George,  this  time  you  saw  him  in  St.  Peter, — first,  that  time 
in  Lake  Benton;  that  was  the  same  time  Mr.  Chapman  was  testifying 
to  this  special  term  in  September,  1880  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  same  occasion  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  time  when  you  saw  hini  in  St.  Peter;  now  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  it.     Did  you  hear  Mr.  I^mberton's  testimony  here? 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  can't  tell  whether  or  not  this  time  that  you  saw  him  there 
MToa  one  of  the  game  times  that  Mr.  Lamberton  testified  to  that  he  had 
seen  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  And  in  New  Ulm,  when  you  saw  him  there,  you  can't  tell  but 
what  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  same  time  that  either  Mr.  Webber, 
Mr.  Morrill  or  the  sheriff  there  have  testified  to? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  don't  know  that  he  knows  what  they  testified 
to;  that  is  assuming  a  good  deal;  he  give  us  the  time. 

Q.  At  this  time  in  February,  at  St.  Peter, — wasn't  Senator  Patterson, 
from  New  Ulm,  there  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.     He  was  in  the  same  building,  but  not  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  Mr.  George,  is  not  a  fact  that  when  you  went  to  bed  that  night  in 
the  Nicollet  House  you  were  pretty  well  filled  up  yourself,  so  that  you 
didnt  know  whether  you  were  in  the  Nicollet  Hoiuse,  or  any  where  else  ? 

A.  r  Never,  in  my  life. 

Q.    Never  full  at  all  ? 

A.     Never,  sir,  in  my  life. 

Q.     Well,  you  are  very  sure  that  you  were  not  full  that  night? 

A.     Not  with  liquor;  didn't  drink  a  drop  of  liquor  that  day. 

Q.     Didn't  drink  a  drop  of  liquor  that  day  ? 

A.     Never  drank  a  dpp  of  liquor  in  St.  Peter,  in  my  life. 

Q.     What  Russell  was  this  ? 

A.     John  B.  Russell  of  Lake  Benton;  I  think  those  are  his  initials. 

Q.     You  state  that  you  never  get  drunk  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir.  There  are  men  who  know  me  for  twentyfive  yeare,  right 
beside  me,  and  they  never  knew  me  drunk. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  with  Judge  Cox  at  the  Odd  Fellow's 
lodge,  in  Marshall  ? 

A.     Never,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  on  that  evening  when  you  claim  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell helped  Judge  Cox  into  bed,  that  in  the  early  part  of  that  evening 
Sam  Patterson  and  Mr.  Russell  were  together  with  Judge  Cox  in  his 
office? 

A.     I  don't  know  whether  they  were;  I  wasn't  there. 

Q.     You  were  not  there  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Ign't  it  a  fact  that  you  went  to  that  office  in  the  evening  to  make 
a  proposition  to  Judge  Cox,  to  get  him  to  help  Lake  Benton  in  this 
county  neat  Dght? 

A.  No,  sir;  Iwaa  not  there.  If  you  want  to  know  the  circumstances 
I  can  tell  you  in  plain  English. 

Q,  Yes.  Didn't  you  ask  Judge  Cox  to  draw  up  a  bill  to  that  effect, 
there  that  night  ? 

A.     Well,  if  you  want  to  know  the  circumstances  1  will  tell  you. 
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Q.  Well,  answer  that  question;  you  can  answer  that.  Didn^t  you 
ask  Judge  Cox  to  draw  up  a  bill  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  had  the  bill  already  drawn  and  passed  before  this. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  sign- 
ed by  the  Governor  before  that?  -* 

The  Witness.     I  had  a  copy  of  it  in  my  pocket  going  home. 

Q.  I  was  probably  mistaken  about  that.  Didn't  you  ask  Judge  Cox 
to  draw  up  a  bill,  to  provide  for  holding  the  spring  term  of  court  in  Lake 
Benton? 

A.     I  might;  yes.     Well,  he  rather  made  a  proposition  to  that  effect. 

Q.     Well,  you  were  at  his  office  then  ? 

A.     I  was  at  his  office,  but  not  in  the  evening,  in  the  day  time. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.     It  was  before  dinner? 

Q.     Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.     Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

Q.     And  that,  you  say,  was  before  dinner  that  same  day  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  day. 

Q.  At  this  time  when  you  say  the  grand  jtiry  came  in,  isn't  it  a  fact 
that  the  sheriff  brought  the  Judge  over  from  the  hotel,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  l>ad  been  giving  a  dinner  party  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  saw  him  coming  out  of  the  saloon. 

Q.     Out  of  the  saloon  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  stopped  there  or  came  directly  to 
the  hotel  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  it;  he  came  out  of  the  saloon,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  room — 

Q.     Well,  that  is  all. 


J.  M.  LISCOMB, 


Called,  sworn  and  testified. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

This  witness  is  called  as  to  article  eighteen. 

Q.     Mr.  Liscomb,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Marshall. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Judge  Cox  ?    A.     I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Judge  Cox  since  the  30th  of  March,  1878,  in- 
toxicated. 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     When  and  where  ? 

A.  The  first  time  was  about  the  1st  of  December,  1879.  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  date,  but  near  that. 

Q.     Whereabouts  ? 

A.     In  Marshall. 

Q.     What  was  the  occasion? 

A.  I  met  Judge  Cox  in  Mr.  Forbes'  office,  and  held  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  him,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  met  him. 

Q.     What  Avas  said  ? 

A.  W^ell,  the  conversation — ^the  first  part  of  the  conversatiou  wns 
about  a  sermon  preached  the  day  before. 
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Q.    Who  had  preached  the  sermon  ?    A.    I  did. 

Q.    Well,  goon? 

A.  Well,  1  don't  know  anything  further  than  that.  We  talked,  and 
it  was  evident  from  the  conversation  that  he  was  intoxicated.  Further 
than  that,  I  charged  him  with  being  intoxicated  and  asked  him  why  he 
was,  and  in  reply  he  said  he  couldn't  help  it. 

Q.     Readmitted  the  fact,  did  he?     A.     Well — 

Q.     In  that  way  ?    A.     Well,  in  that  way. 

Q.  Was  this  at  the  time  After  he  had  delivered  a  temperance  lecture 
there  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  day  before  in  the  afternoon  he  had  given  them  a  little 
temperance  talk,  and  I  referred  to  it  and  asked  him  why  he  didn't 
practice  what  you  preached,  and  I  said  it  is  evident  that  you  are  intoxi- 
cated now,  and  it  is  a  very  sad  thing;  he  couldn't  help  it. 

Q.  He  admitted  it,  and  said  he  couldn't  help  it;  at  any  other  time 
than  that? 

A.  Sometime  in  the  summer  of  1880, — I  couldn't  be  definite  about 
the  time,  for  there  was  nothing  occurred  to  fix  the  dat«,  but  I  think  it 
was  in  August  1880, — I  saw  him  in  Mr.  Sweet's  drug  store. 

Q.    That  was  in  Marshall  ? 

A.     That  was  in  Marshall;  yes,  sir;  at  that  time  he  was  very  drunk. 

Q.     Any  other  time  ? 

A.     In  the  time  of  the  court,  in  last  June. 

Q.     Well,  you  needn't  specify  about  that. 

A.     There  was  no  other  time;  that  is  all. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Liscomb,  this  time  in  the  summer  of 
1880  that  you  saw  Judge  Cox  in  Mr.  Sweet's  drug  store,  may  have  been 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Sullivan  testified  to  seeing  him 
intoxicated  up  there  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know;  I  don't  know  what  time  they  have  named  or 
mentioned. 

Q.     Nor,  you  cannot  name  any  definite  time?    A.     No,  sir;  I  can't. 

Q.     You  can't  tell  even  w'hat  month  it  was  in  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  couldn't  positively. 

Q.  This  time,  when  you  testified  to,  the  first  of  December,  you  say 
it  was  the  day  after  the  temperance  lecture  by  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  closing  of  the  court  there;  the  court  being 
closed  Saturday  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  court  matter,  but  that 
was  my  understanding  ;  my  understanding  was  that  it  was  some  special 
business. 

Q.  You  said  that  it  was  abaut  the  1st  of  December;  you  haven't  stated 
when  it  was,  so  as  to  get  the  time  fixed;  that  is  all  I  ask.  This  was 
early  in  the  forenoon,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say  what  time  in  the  day. 

Q.     Mr.  Forbes  was  present  there?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Anybody  else  ? 

A.     Others  were  present,  but  I  have  no  recollectioi;i  who. 
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Q.     Mr.  William  Todd  was  present  there,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  of  any, — I  couldn't  remember  who  was  present, 
aside  from  Mr.  Forbes.  I  simply  remember  that  other  persons  were 
present.     I  was  occupied  the  whole  time  in  the  conversation. 

Q.  I  have  just  one  question  more.  This  was  the  first  time  you  saw 
Judge  Cox.     You  were  introduced  to  him  that  time? 

A .     It  was  the  first  time.     I  saw  him  the  day  before  in  the  church. 

Q.     You  saw  him  in  church  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     But  this  was  the  first  day  that  you  were  introduced  to  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     That  is  all  with  this  witness. 

W.  B.  DREW^ 

Was  called,  sworn,  and  testified. 

Senator  Wiij^on.  It  is  now  within  five  minutes  of  adjournment,  and 
unless  they  can  get  through  with  this  witness  in  that  time  I  would  move 
that  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  T  would  ask  leave  to  recall  the  last 
witness.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  more,  suggested  by  the  respon- 
dent, which  I  desire  to  ask  now,  so  that  tjie  witness  can  go  home. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     There  is  no  objection. 

MR.  J.  M.  LISCOMB 

Was  recalled.     Cross-examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Arccander. 

Q.  You  said  that  at  the  time  you  were  present  at  Mr.  Forbes'  oflBce 
you  judged  from  the  conversation  of  the  Judge  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  that  conversation  ? 

A.     Do  you  want  to  know  what  it  was  about  ? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     It  was  mostly  about  the  sermon  preached  the  day  before. 

Q.     About  the  sermon  that  you  had  preached?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     There  was  nothing  wrong  in  what  he  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  nothing  wrong  about  what  he  said;  it  was  the  manner  of 
the  conversation,  and  his  own  admissions,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  come  to  those  afterwards.  We  are  now  upon  the 
first  point.     He  spoke  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  sermon  ? 

A.     Yc^s,  sir. 

Q.     As  to  being  a  very  fine  sermon? 

A.     Well,  he  complimented  some  and  criticised  some. 

Q.     He  seemed  to  have  his  wilN  about  him  when  he  spoke  to  you? 

A.     Why,  yes,  for  the  most  part. 

Q.  Were  the  remarks  he  made  pertinent  to  what  the  sermon  had  been 
about?  He  seemed  to  have  undei-stood,  and  then  understood,  what  the 
vital  points  were  in  the  sermon  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q. '  At  the  same  time  he  brqught  up  this  matter  about — ^you  say  that 
he  flattered  vou;  he  complimented  vour  sermon? 

A.     Somewhat;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  told  you  at  the  time,  did  he  not,  that  by  that  sermon  you  had 
robbed  him  out  of  eighteen  dollars  that  he  had  put  in  the  contribution 
box  to  vou  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  that  come  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Some  referenpe  was  made  to  a  contribution,  but  not  to 
that  extent  or  amount. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  to  you,  at  that  time,  that  that  sermon  was  so  good 
that  you  wheedled  him  out  of  eighteen  dollars  at  that  time? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  said  something  about  the  (contribution  and  the  amount, 
but  nothing  like  that;  nothing  to  that  amount,  for  he  didn't  put  in  any 
eighteen  dollars. 

Q,  Now,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Liscomb,  I  understood  you  right,  did  I 
not,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  not  drunk  ? 

A.  Not  nearly  so  far  as  before.  I  use  the  word  'Vlrunk."  I  think 
if  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all,  he  is  drunk. 

Q.     Ob,  you  do. 

A.     But  not  so  much  so.  ^^ 

Q.     But  he  could  walk  ? 

A.     Oh  yes;  he  was  not  very  badly  drunk. 

Q.  He  could  walk  straight.  You  mean  that  he  was  not  very  badly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor;  that  is  what  you  mean  by.  that  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  don't  mean  to  be  understood  in  the  way  that  we  lay- 
men, not  clergymen,  I  mean,  use  the  word  drunk  ;  not  drunk,  simply 
that  he  had  been  drinking? 

A.     Well,  if  I  accepted  your  definition,  that  would  probably  be  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  thought  he  was  drunk  or  intoxicated;  you  mean  that 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  so  you  could  see  that  he  had 
been  drinking;  but  it  didn't  seem  to  cloud  his  understanding  or  judg- 
ment in  the  least? 

A.     I  think  it  affected  his  judgment  a  little. 

Q.     You  would  think  so? 

A,     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Would  you  think  so  from  the  conversation  he  had  with  you  ? 

A.     Yes  sir, 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  now  that  he  seemed  to  have  understood  the 
points  of  the  sermon,  and  remembered  it  ? 

A.  I  do  state  that,  but  I  think  his  judgment  was  affected  a  little, 
and  I  can  tell  you  how,  or  whv,  if  you  desire. 

Q.     State  why? 

A.  W^hy,  he  used  a  great  deal  of  language  that  was  not  English;  in- 
terspersed his  conversation  with  a  good  deal  of  Latin,  and  with  a  kind  of 
display  of  theology, — matters  of  that  kind, — and  with  reference  to  his 
own  history  and  his  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  questions  of  that 
kind,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  almost  any  intelligent  man  would  hardly 
be  likely  to  thrust  into  a  conversation  of  that  kind,  not  drawn  out  at  all. 

Q.    That  would  be  your  judgment? 

A.  It  was  the  rapid  talk,  flushed  face,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in- 
dicating that  liquor  was  just  making  him  lively;  and  that  is  what  lead 
me  to  make  the  remark  to  him,  that  I  thought  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  and  wanted  to  know  why  he  didn't  practice  what  he 
preached. 
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Q.  You  were  a  witness  before  the  judiciary  committee,  were  you 
not? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  did  not  state,  did  you,  that  when  you  told  him 
that  he  was  under  tfie  influence  of  liquor  that  he  admitted  it,  or  said 
that  he  could  not  help  it  ? 

A.     I  can't  remember  what  I  said  then. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a.  fact  that,  at  that  time,  when  you  testified  before 
the  judiciary  committee,  it  was  in  this  language:  "  I  said  it  was  a  bad 
thing  for  a  judge,  a  man  in  your  position,  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,"  and  that  "  he  admitted  that  that  was  true,"  that  language,  that 
it  was  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  in  his  position  ? 

A.  It  is  possible  that  I  said  it  in  that  way.  I  gave  my  testimony 
before  the  judiciary  committee 

Q.     Isn't  that  the  way  it  came  out? 

A.     [Continuing.]    Very  rapidly. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true,  that  it  came  out  in  that  connection,  that  it  was  a 
bad  thing  for  a  judge  to  be  drunk  at  all  ? 

A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain.  I  gave  the  testimony  very  rap- 
idly, and  if  I  used  that  language, — ^if  I  did,  I  can't  say  whether  I  did  or 
not-— I  testified  that  it  had  reference  to  his  admission,  when  I  charged 
him  with  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

•Q.     At  that  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  sure  of  that,  now  ? 

A.     I  am  certain  of  that  as  my  intention. 

Q.  You  are  certain  of  that  now,  that  that  was  the  fact,  that  he  did 
admit  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor? 

A.     Certainly  I  am. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  didn't  charge  him  with  being  drunk  or  intoxi- 
cated. You  said.  "Judge,  you  are  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
now  ?  " 

A.  I  presume  I  used  that  language,  but  those  things  mean  aU  the 
same  to  me. 

Q.    Well,  they  don't  mean  the  same  to  us. 

A.  I  don't  know  what  words  I  used,  because  if  I  charged  a  man 
with  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all,I  would  use  any  of 
those  words,  one  just  as  quick  as  the  other. 

On  motion  court  adjourned. 
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St.  Pato,  Minn.,  Jan.  26th,  1882. 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a,  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

The  roU  being  called,  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Messrs.  Acker,  Adam^,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Cas^,  Castle, 
Clement.  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Macdonald, 
McCrea,  McLaughlin,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Officer,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Pow- 
ers, Bice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  E.  St.  Julien.Cox,  judge  of  the  ninth 
judicial  district,  upon  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  made  proclamation. 

The  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  (conduct 
the  trial,  to- wit:  Hon.  Henry  G.  Hicks,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Hon. 
0.  B.  Gould,  Hon.  L.  W.  Collins,  Hon.  A.  C.  Dunn,  Hoa.  G.  W.  Put- 
nam ^d  Hon.  W.  J,  Ives,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the 
seats  assigned  them. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
tb«  Senate,  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  PgESiDENT.  Are  the  counsel  r^^y  to  proceed  with  the  a^mina* 
tion  of  witnesses? 

Mr.  Manf^er  Colums.    We  are  ready. 

M.   B.   DREW, 

Sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manfiger  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Drew,  will  you  state  where  yon  reside  ? 

A.    Marsbfdl,  I^yon  county,  Minnesota- 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  lived  there  ? 

A.    Some  over  two  years. 

Q.    Stete  your  occupation  or  profession? 

A,    lawyer. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox,  if  so,  for 
how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A,    I  have  be^n  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  a  little  over  two  years. 

Q.  I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  article  fifteen:  Were  you 
prep^nt  at  a  general  term  of  court  held  at  Marshall,  about  the  2l8t  day 
pfJnne,  1881? 

A.    I  was. 

Q,    Who  was  the  presiding  Judge  at  that  term  ? 
.   ^    The  r^pQndentf  . 
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Q.    You  may  state  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.  For  the  first  two  days  of  the  term  I  considered  him  in  a  state  of 
intoxication. 

Q.    Was  he  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.     Drunk,  I  should  say. 

Q.    You  may  go  on  and  state  all  the  particulars  of  that  affiEdr? 

A.  I  first  saw  Judge  Cox  as  he  was  approaching  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change hotel,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  intoxicated,  and  when  he  came 
along  to  the  door — 

A.    Was  he  on  foot  ? 

A.  He  was,  yes;  when  he  came  along  to  the  door  of  the  ofiice  I 
spoke  to  him.  He  did  not  notice  me  until  I  spoke  to  him,  and  when  I 
spoke  to  him  he  turned  and  says  "  How  are  you,  Yankee  Doodle?"  and 
I  said  no  more  to  him.  He  passed  into  the  office.  He  had  his  grip- 
sack with  him,  and  I  think  it  was  .taken  by  the  landlord,  and  I  went  to 
my  office.     I  saw  no  more  of  him  until  I  saw  him  come  into  court.. 

Q.     How  long  after  you  first  saw  him  before  he  came  into  court? 

A.  Well,  I  shouldn't  think  it  exceeded  half  an  hour:  that  would  be 
my  impression  in  regard  to  the  time.  And  when  he  came  in  be  passed 
along  very  well  until  he  came  to  go  up  on  to  the  stage.  The  stage  is  near- 
ly twice  as  high  as  this. 

Q.    About  three  feet  ? 

A.  Well,  yes,  I  should  think  it  was  quite  that,  and  I  should  think 
there  are  four  or  five  steps.  The  stairs  was  so  situated  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  take  hold  of  except  the  bare  wall  on  the  right  hand  side 
until  he  stepped  up  one  or  two  stairs;  then  he :  could  reach  the  door- 
casing.  Well,  I  thought  when  he  went  up,  that  he  would  go  over  back- 
wards; but  he  rallied  and  went  on  up  through,  and  passed  around  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  took  his  seat,  and  then  he  ordered  the  sheriff  to 
open  court.  After  the  court  was  opened  he  ordered  the  clerk  to  call 
the  names  of  the  grand  jury  and  they  were  called  and  sworn;  and  he 
called  for  the  statutes,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  charge  the  grand 
jury  at  that  time.  There  was  some  delay  by  one  of  the  grand  jurymen 
being  absent;  he  was  not  punctual  and  there  was  a  delay  for  a  lew  min- 
utes. And  he  called  for  the  statutes  and  I  thought  for  a  moment,  that 
he  was  going  to  charge  the  grand  jury,  and  he  opened  the  statutes  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  the  law;  he  seemed  to  turn  the  leaves  back 
and  forward  and  look  through  the  statutes  promiscuously  as  though  he 
was  searching  for  something  but  didn't  know  where  to  look  for  it;  and 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  break  down  entirely;  that  he  was  going  to  be 
unable  to  proceed  in  any  wise,  but  he  then,  in  a  moment,  dismissed  the 
grand  jury  for  a  time,  notified  them  that  there  would  be  a  recess  imtil 
three  or  four  o'clock;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  three,  or  four,  or 
half  past  three;  it  was  certainly  as  late  as  three  o'clock,  that  the  recess 
was  taken  to,  and  then  he  re-appeared  in  a  worse  state  of  intoxication 
than  when  he  first  came  in  to  the  court  room.  He  had  the  same  diflS- 
culty  to  get  up  through  the  door.  The  platform  goes  the  whole  width 
of  the  building,  and  there  is  an  opening  in  the  middle  which  occupies 
One  third  or  more,  so  that  in  passing  up  on  to  the  stage  he  passed 
through  a  partition  fronting  the  hall  and  came  around;  and  then  he 
proceeded;  he  seemed  to  undertake  to  read  from  a  manuscript.  He  had 
a  manuscript  that  I  think  he  usually  has,  that  he  charges  the  grand 
jury  from,  in  part,  and  he  would  turn  it  over,  back  and  too,  and  didnH 
seem  to  find  what  he  wanted;  and  I  don't  think  he  read  anything  from 
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it  all.  I  think  finally  he  took  the  statutes  and  did  find  some  law  there 
that  he  read  to  the  grand  iury.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it.  Those 
points  I  am  pot  so  clear  about  but  1  remember  his  having  this  manu- 
script and  turning  it  back  to  know  the  particular  place,  and  I  know 
that  it  was  with  great  difiiculy  that  he  found  what  he  wished  for,  or 
what  he  appeared  to  want,  and  then  the  grand  jury  were  charged  and 
sent  out,  and  I  think  then  the  names  of  the  petit  jurymen  were  called, 
and,  as  I  recollect,  he  proceeded  to  call  the  calendar  for  a  few  cases.  He 
didn't  get  through.  He  called  a  few  cases  and  came  to  one,  that  one  of 
the  attorneys  said  they  were  ready  for  trial  in,  and  the  other  party  claimed 
he  wasn't.  But,  as  I  recollect  it,  the  Judge  ordered  them  to  proceed  to 
the  trial  of  the  cause  and  a  jury  was  empaneled,  and  in  a  little  while, 
I  think,  he  took  another  recess;  and  he  continued  in  that  condition  that 
he  was  in  when  he  first  came  into  court  that  day,  and  the  next  day, 
just  about  the  same, — perhaps  better  at  times,  for  a  little  while,  but  the 
recesses  were  very  frequent,  and  from  his  appearance  I  judged  that 
he  went  to  take  a  drink;  in  fact  occasionally,  I  saw  him  going  into  a 
saloon,  and  he  kept  in  that  condition;  but,  on  the  third  day  he  was  re- 
markably changed  for  the  better.  The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  he 
appeared  very  well  indeed.  It  was  noticeable  to  every  one  in  the  court 
house;  at  least,  it  must  have  been;  it  was  to  me,  and  his  conduct,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  term,  was  very  good  indeed.  I  don't  think 
that  I  should  care  to  take  any  exceptions  to  his  conduct  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

Q.     You  were  present,  you  say,  when  you  came  to  the  hotel  there? 
Was  any  thing  said  about  taking  dinner? 

A.     I  didn't  hear  that;  I  passed  out  very  quickly,  down  to  the  office. 

Q.     Now,  do  you  know  what  he  was  doing  in  tne  evening,  after  the 
court  adjourned  ? 

A.     No;   I  do  not.     I  don't  remember  of  seeing  the  Judge  in  the. 
evening. 

Q.     You  say  you  didn't  see  him  drink  ? 

A.     No;  I  didn't  see  him  drink  that  term. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Wheii  you  first  saw  the  Judge  coming  from  the  train,  towards  the 
hotel,  you  say  you  first  saw  him  at  the  bridge? 

A.     On  the  bridge. 

Q.     How  far  were  you  from  the  bridge  ? 

A.     Well,  I  should  think  it  might  have  been  about  150  feet. 

Q,    You  were  standing  right  at  the  hotel  ? 

A.    I  was  standing  right  in  front  of  the  hotel,  near  the  office  door. 

Q,    About  150  feet,  or  probably  more  ? 

A.     Well,  I  should  think  it  was  certainly  that;  I  never  measured  the 
distance. 

Q,     Did  you  notice  him  walking  across  that  bridge  ?    A.     I  did 

Q,     Did  he  stagger  ?    A.     Yes ;  a  little. 

Q.     He  staggered  when  he  walked  across  that  bridge? 

A.    Yes;  a  little;  just  a  little;  he  didn^  very  much. 

Q.     Did  be  have  anything  in  his  hand  ? 

A.    Yes;  he  did;  he  had  his  grip  sack  that  he  usually  carries. 

Q.     It  was  quite  a  large  sized  grip  sack  ? 
•    A.    Yes,  sir;  it  was  pretty  good  size;  I  think  it  was  about  that  long, 
.[Indicating.]    It  might  have  been  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  long. 
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Q.    Did  yon  see  whether  or  not  it  was  A  he&Ty  grip  ittdc>  whether  it 

was  full  of  law  books  ? 

A. '  Well,  I  thought  from  its  appearance  that  it  was  of  some  oonstder- 
able  weight. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  he  went  across  that  bridge  he  staggered  to 
some  extent? 

A.    Yes;  some,  but  not  very  much. 

Q.    How  wide  was  that  bridge  that  he  walked  across  ? 

A.  Oh,  there  was  a  sidewalk  on  one  side  for  people  on  foot^  and 
that  is  about  three  feet  wide,  I  should  think. 

Q.    There  is  where  he  crossed,  was  it?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  when  he  got  onto  the  Iwridge?    A,    No, 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  bridge  had  been  washed  out,  at  \eeai  tenor 
fifteen  feet? 

A.    Washed  out? 

Q.    Yes.    A.    What  do  yotl  mean  ? 

Q.    Washed  out  by  high  water. 

A.    And  carried  away,  and  no  bridge  there? 

Q.  No;  I  don't  mean  that.  Isn't  it  a  &ct  that  the  abntments  bad 
been  carried  away  so  that  there  were  ten  ot  fifteen  feet  there  wfaeie 
there  was  no  bridge  at  all? 

A.  No,  not  at  that  time.  Before  that  time,  in  the  spring,  it  was 
washed  out,  and  a  new  bridge  had  been  erected  and  a  good  walk  btdlt 
from  the  bridge  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  the  Jodge  crossed  that  river  he 
crossed  it  on  a  single  plank? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  That  bridge  had  been  erected  before  that;  it 
was  a  good  bridge,  too;  the  best  one  we  had  in  the  eounty. 

Q.  It  was  shortly  after  he  came  that  he  came  into  coort,  was  it  not? 
>    A.     I  think  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.     It  might  have  been  less  ? 

A.  Well,  I  shouldn't  think  it  was  less;  I  should  think  it  was  just 
about  that. 

Q.     Were  you  in  court  when  he  came  there  ? 

A.     I  was;  I  was  in  the  room. 

Q.    About  that  bridge  business  you  are  emphatically  sure,  are  you? 

A.  Well,  I  am  as  sure  that  that  bridge  was  put  up  some  time  tiefore 
that  as  I  am  that  I  am  alive. 

Q.  And  you  are  sure  that  the  Judge  crossed  down  there,  and  that  he 
did  not  cross  on  a  plank? 

A.  Oh,  I  know  he  didn't;  I  know  he  crossed  on  the  bridge.  I  re- 
member just  how  he  looked;  I  remember  he  had  on  a  silk  Imt,  and  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him  wear  one. 

Q.    That  was  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  him  weer  a  silk  hat? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  you  notioed  about  him  when  he  passed 
that  bridge,  except  that  he  staggered  ? 

A.  I  noticed  that  he  carried  his  satchel  with  a  gteat  deal  of  diffi- 
culty; that  in  place  of  his  being  as  erect — he  is  a  very  erect  man  when 
he  is  all  right,  and  stands  as  straight,  probably,  as  any  man  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  but  When  he  is  intoxicated  he  sags  down  with  the  ordinary 
people. 

Q.     Did  he  sag  down  on  one  side? 

A.    Well)  as  far  ad  that  is  conoerned,  the  weight  of  the  satchel,  in  Ctf« 
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lying  ity  must  neoedsarily  have  borne  him  over  to  one  side  very  much,  and 
to  keep  his  balance  with  the  weight  of  the  satchel  he  had  to  bear  over  a 
great  deal  more  in  his  condition  than  he  would  if  he  had  been  aober. 
That  was  my  opinion  at  the  time. 

Q.    Now,  this  hat  busini^;  yon  are  sure  about  that,  are  you? 

A.    Oh,  I  think  I  am  very  certain  about  that. 

Q.    Now,  at  the  time  he  came  into  the  court? 

A.  He  might  have  on  a  high  hat  of  another  character,  but  I  remem- 
ber it  was  a  high  hat,  certain;  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  had  on  a  silk  hat. 

Q.     Something  like  that?    [Referring  to  a  silk  hat  lying  on  the  table.] 

A.     I  should  think  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  came  into  court,  did  anybody  notice  that  he  was 
intoxicated  then? 

A.    I  don't  know  what  everybody  noticed. 

Q.    Well,  was  it  so  apparent?  ' 

A.    I  should  have  supposed  they  would. 

Q.    It  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  intoxicated  when  he  came  in  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.     Did  vou  see  him  when  he  got  into  the  court  room  ? 

A.     I  did  very  soon  after  he  got  into  the  room. 

Q.    You  were  sworn  before  the  judiciary  committee,  were  you  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  there  that  when  he  came  into  court  in  the 
afternoon  he  had  all  he  could  do  to  get  in  there? 

A.     Ob,  I  niay  have  said  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  whether  he  had  all  he  could  do  to  get  in  there  or 
not ;  you  didn't  see  him  till  after  he  came  in,  did  you  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  very  soon,  when  he  came  in  there,  of  course. 

Q.     He  was  the  object  of  attraction? 

A.  He  was  the  particular  person  of  the  court,  and  all  eyes  were  upon 
him  when  he  came  to  town  and  when  he  came  into  court. 

Q.  And  when  he  got  up  those  steps, — ^they  were  in  front  Of  every- 
body,— everybody  was  sitting  behind  those  steps,  and  looking  that  way, 
or  with  their  face  towards  those  steps. 

A.  Yes  ;  but  they  were  not  all  sitting.  There  were  quite  a  good 
many  people  that  were  not  sitting,  and  they  were  standing  about  the 
room  promiscuously. 

Q.  And  when  he  tried  to  get  up  those  stairs,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  got  up  there  ? 

A.     It  was  indeed. 

Q.     He  reeled  and  staggered  when  he  got  up  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  he  did. 

Q.     And  came  pretty  near  falling  backwards  ?    A.     He  did. 

Q.  Now,  then,  after  the  grand  jury  was  sworn,  he  called  for  the 
statutes  ? 

A.  After  the  grand  jury  was  sworn  he  called  for  the  statutes,  and 
reached  over  to  the  clerk  a  little  distance,  and  the  clerk  passed  them  up 
to  him. 

Q.    And  he  cuifed  the  book  back  and  forward  ?    A.    The  leaves. 

Q.    Cuffed  the  leaves  back  and  forward  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  do  it  any  more  than  any  man  would,  if  he  were  hunting 
for  a  particular  chapter,  or  any  more  than  you  would  have  done,  if  you 
were  hunting  for  a  particular  chapter  ? 

A.    Well,  I  noticed  it  in  particular,  because  Judge  Cox  is  very  quick 
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to  find  anything  in  any  book  when  he  wante  to, — ^in  any  book,  when  h€ 
is  all  right ;  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  looking  for  something,  and  he 
was  meeting  with  great  difficulty. 

Q.     That  was  apparent  ?    A.     Yes,  it  was  very  apparent. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  habit  of  his,  when  he  takes  up  the  statutes,  and  baveni 
vou  noticed  it  before,  that  he  would  take  the  leaves  in  this  way,  never 
look  at  the  index  at  all,  but  go  right  to  work  to  find  a  particular  portion 
of  the  book  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  a  habit  of  his  to  find  the  law  very  quick  when  he  is 
all  right. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  when  he  has  taken  up  the  statutes  to 
look  up  the  law  to  find  where  it  is  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  in  regard  to  that ;  I  remember  that  he  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  what  he  wanted  to,  and  I  don't  think 
he  found  it  at  that  time. 

Q.     What  makes  you  think  he  did  not  find  it? 

A.     Well,  because  he  took  a  recess. 

Q,  Now,  didn't  you  state  in  your  direct  examination  that  the  reason 
he  took  a  recess,  was  because  one  of  the  jurors  was  not  present? 

A.     No,  I  didn't  state  any  such  thing. 

Q.     Didn't  you  state  that  that  caused  some  delay  ? 

A.  I  said  tnat  there  was  some  delay  for  a  time  there.  Perhaps  five 
minutes;  I  might  have  said  that.  It  is  my  impression  now,  that  it 
was  five  minutes.  That  the  grand  jury  were  sworn,  and  that  then  he 
called  for  the  statutes,  that  is  what  I  say. 

Q.  Now,  you  swore  before  the  judiciary  committee,  did  you  not, 
that  the  Judge  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  his  charge  to 
the  grand. jury;  he  couldn't  really  see  enough  to  do  it? 

A.     Well,  that's  just  about  his  condition. 

Q.    Well,  that  you  stand  by  yet? 

A.    Yes,  I  do;  he  couldn't  find  the  law  as  I  looked  at  it. 

Q.  You  also  swore  before  the  judiciary  committee,  did  you  not,  that 
"  at  this  time,  his  eyes  dropped  together,  and  he  dropped  into  a  stupor, 
and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  drop  right  down  there  ?  " 

A.  Well,  he  did  there  the  first  time  he  came  in  or  the  second  time,  I 
think  it  was  the  second  time  that  he  came  in;  his  eyes  closed,  and  he 
was  in  a  stupor  for  a  moment,  and   I  thought  he  was  going  to 

Q.     You  thought  he  was  going  to  drop  there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  drop  away  and  be  uncon- 
scious. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  what  time  this  was? 

A.     My  impression  is  that  it  was  the  second  time  that  he  came  in. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drop  or  do  otherwise  than  to  close  his  eyes? 

A.  Well,  he  seemed  to  close  his  eyes  and  give  way  to  every  sense  of 
manhood  for  a  moment. 

Q.     How  did  he  give  way  ?  • 

A.  Well,  there  seemed  to  have  been  all  the  while  a  tremendous  con- 
test between  him  and  the  influence  of  the  liquor,  to  see  which  should 
master;  and  the  liquor  for  the  moment  mastered. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  ask  you  for  a  stump  speech,  I  ask  you  to  state  hoff 
it  was; — describe  this  thing. 

A.    Well,  that  is  about  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it. 

Q.  You  can't  describe  it  in  any  other  way,  than  his  closing  his 
eyas? 
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A.    There  was  a  stopping  of  everything  for  a  moment. 

Q.    Did  his  head  fall  down  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Did  his  arms  fall  down  ? 

A.  Well,  he  "sagged;"  he  was  sagged  anyway,  when  he  is  sober  he 
sits  up  straight  and  erects  but  he  was  down. 

Q.     You  say  his  shoulders  kind  of  settled  down? 

A.  Well,  his  Ijead  seemed  to  settle  down  between  his  shoulders.  He 
FBg^ed  tremendously. 

Q.     And  his  eyes  closed? 

A.     His  eyes  closed  for  a  moment. 

Q.     Did  he  shade  his  eyes  with  his  hands  or  anything  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  remeiAber  that. 

Q.     Did  he  have  glasses  on  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  put  them  on,  and  that  didn't  seem  to  help  him  very  much, 
and  I  noticed  after  he  sobered  up  that  he  didn't  use  his  spectacles,  or  at 
least  very  much;  he  occasionally  used  them,  but  ordinarily  he  did  not 
use  them. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  second  day,  was  it,  that  he  didn't  use  them 
more  than  occasionally  ?  * 

A.  Not  so  much;  occasionally  he  put  them  on,  but  got  on  without 
them  mostly  after  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Drew,  don't  you  remembe'r  that  there  was  a  most  over- 
whelming glare  there  in  that  haJl  coming  right  towards  the  stage  from 
the  large  front  windows  ? 

A.     What? 

Q.    Was  there  not  a  glare  from  the  windows? 

A.     What:  of  the  light? 

Q.     A  dazzling  light  ? 

A.     Thelightofthesun? 

Q.    Yes.   ^ 

A.  Oh,  no;  the  sun  never  shone  into  that  hall  in  front  more  than 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  that  was  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  ends  of  that  hall, 
right  opposite  to  the  stage  on  which  he  was  sitting,  five  large  windows, 
about  the  size  of  these  windows  here  ? 

A.  Opposite,  yes.  They  were  not  very  large  windows,  they  were  not 
as  large  windows  as  these;  either  of  them  didn't  cover  more  than  half 
the  surface  one  of  these  does. 

Q.    But  there  were  five  or  six  of  them,  weren't  there. 

A.  Well,  there  might  have  been  five,  and  there  might  have  been  six, 
but  there  was  no  sun  shining  in. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  you  looked  towards  that  end  of  the  hall,  sit- 
ting upon  the  platform, — ^there  were  no  curtains  to  those  windows,  were 
there  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  not.  There  was  a  mosquito  bar,  I  think,  over  a  part 
of  them. 

Q.     Are  you  certain  about  that  ? 

A.    Yes;  I  am  very  certain  about  that. 

Q.  When  you  looked  that  way,  sitting  on  the  platfonn,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  person  in  the  other  end  of  the  room,  or  any- 
where towards  that  end  of  the  room,  would  it  not? 

A.  Well,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  was  never  on  that  stage  but 
once  in  my  life,  that  I  recollect. 
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Q.  So  you  doQ^t  kfiow  wh&tim  it  i^  ^  a  (a^  ib^t  tfie  lig^t  was  #az^ipg 
and  glaring  while  he  sat  there? 

A.     I  don't  know,  I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  tbf^  Jv^d^^  Co%  b«d  to  n^cfve 
liirofiiul  the  second  or  third  df^y  to  ai^^thi^  p^E^rt  of  tbe  h^  sq  qs  npt  to 
have  that  light  glaring  in  his  ^yes? 

A.  I  think  about  th^  third  day  the  Judge  &ai4  ^b^t  it;  wba  terrible  hot 
iip  there,  and  that  he  tbougl^t  he  couhi  get  some  pthi^  pUuse  in  the  imH, 
and  he  moved,  the  same  as  though  it  would  be  into  ti^  fio^oar  of  tbip 
hall.     He  moved  down  from  the  stage  on  a  level. 

Q.     Now  was  that  done  for  the  purpose  of  i^voidiog  the  beat? 

A.    Well,  that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  he  had  to  move  ^way  from  th^l^  oq  account  of  the 
light? 

A.  No,  be  didn't  say  that,  becauae  I  rem^ember  distinctly  about  it, 
and  took  hold  and  helped  to  move  the  chairs  and  tables  around.  I  ofr- 
sisied  the  clerk. 

Q.  That  waf»  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  as  a  matter  of  faxjl^  Wff0 
it  not? 

A.  I  should  think  not  although  it  might  have  been.  Jn  reg^n}  to 
the  time  I  wouldn't  be  certain. 

Q.  After  that  again,  he  moved  the  court  over  to  the  other  wd  of  the 
room  with  his  back  towards  those  windows  did  he  not? 

A*     I  think  he  did  tha>t  afU^r  the  fourth  of  July. 

Q.     Now,  was  that  on  account  of  the  heat,  too? 

A.  I  don*t  know,  I  am  sure.  I  think  now  on  reflection,  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  his  hearing  when  he  was  on  the  stage. 
He  complained  of  not  hearing  very  well  and  he  thought  he  could  hear 
better  to  be  down;  I  think  that  was  taken  into  consideration  too. 

Q.  When  he  came  back  there  you  said  that  he  too)^  this  manuscript 
of  his  and  cuffed  it  back  and  forth. 

A.  Turned  it  over;  it  w^  fastened  I  think  s^t  one  end  as  he  ordinarily 
fastens  papers  and  when  he  was  going  to  turn  over  a  leaf,  when  he  wibs 
going  to  find  anything  as  likely  as  anything  he  would   turq  the  vhok 

Q.  Did  you  sei^  hin^  turn  the  whole  over  when  he  wei^i  to  i^m^ 
leaf  * 

a!    I  think  I  did, 

Q.    You  observed  Idjfn  yery  closely  ? 

A.     I  did,  yes. 

Q.    You  were  not  county  (Attorney  ? 

A'    No,  I  was  not. 

Q.     Was  it  a  paper  like  that  ?    (Showing  witness  ^  manuacript.) 

A.  Very  similar;  it  might  hg-ve  bieen  longer,  my  impfesQiOA  is  it  was, 
]^utt  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.    Wasn't  this  what  you   have  reference  to :  that  he  would  take 
one  paper  away  irom  the  Q^her  ^nd  l^y  it  down  and  that  th^  difficulty 
ou  speak  of  was  that  one  or  two  of  the  papers,  got  disarranged  so  thiit 
e  had  difficulty  to  find  the  right  page  ? 

A.    No,  I  think  that  I  remember  distinoUy  aho^t  thi^t. 
,    Q.    Was  that  paper  written  or  printed? 

A.     I  think  it  was  written. 

Q.    All  of  it  written  ? 

A.  I  wouldn't  say  all  of  it,  I  U^nk  tbere  Wfp  appyst  ^Uog  «m  it,  as 
it  came  over  I  could  see. 
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Q.  llow,  you  said  he  didn't  read  from  that  paper  at  all  when  he 
charged  the  grand  jury,  this  was  all  before  he  charged  them,  was  it? 

A.  I  think  that  that  paper, — ^whether  he  produced  that  paper  the 
first  time  on  the  stage  or  not,  I  am  not  so  positive;  but  my  impression 
is  that  he  did. 

Q.    The  first  time  he  was  there  ? 

A.    He  might  not  until  the  second  time,  that  I  am  not  clear  about. 

Q.    Now,  did  he  read  from  that  paper,  or  did  he  not? 

A.  I  think  he  did  not,  still  he  might;  that  part  I  don'  tremenber  dis- 
tinctly. 

Q.     Did  he  read  any  from  the  statute  ? 

A.     My  impression  is  he  did  finally. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  heard  him  deliver  charges  to  the  grand  j«ry 
before  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.    How  many  times  ?    A.    Just  once. 

Q.  Was  there  any  perceptible  difference  between  his  charges  those 
two  times  ? 

A.  Well,  yes  there  was.  I  was  looking  for  one  thing  that  I  didn't 
hear.  Judge  Cox  dehvers  a  temperance  lecture  generaUy  (it  is  called 
Judge  Cox's  temperance  lecture)  every  time  he  charges  the  grand  jury; 
and  I  was  looking  for  that  temperance  lecture  that  day,  but  I  didn't 
hear  it. 

Q.    You  didn't  hear  that  temperance  lecture  that  day  ? 

A.    No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didnt  you  hear  him  charge  the  grand  jury  in  regard  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  liquor  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so,  but  he  didn't  go  into  it  as  fuUy  as  usual.  He 
can  deliver  a  good  temperance  lecture  when  he  charges  a  grand  jury, 
when  he  is  all  right. 

Q.  Is  there  a  paper  in  that  town  called  the  Marshall  Messenger  or  the 
MotrshaU  News  ? 

A.  Yes; — ^no,  there  is  the  Marshall  Messenger  and  the  Lyon  Ckrwnty 
News, 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  one  of  those  papers  at  that  time,  and  subsequent 
to  that  term,  printed  that  part  of  the  Judge's  charge  that  you  caU  his 
temperance  lecture,  as  having  been  given  at  that  time  ? 

A.  WeU,  I  don't  remember;  sometimes  I  read  the  papers  and  some- 
times I  don't. 

Q.  Well,  may  you  not  have  been  mistaken  in  that  matter,  that  the 
Judge  did  give  his  usual  temperance  lecture  to  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  he  did  not;  I  say  that  he  failed,  because  I  wanted  to 
see  how  he  would  get  along  with  it  in  his  condition. 

Q.  Now  you  heard  him  charge  the  grand  jury  upon  selling  liquor 
without  license,  didn't  you  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  what  his  charge  was  other  than  that.  I  was 
looking  for  that  particular  thing. 

Q.     I  ou  had  never  heard  it  more  than  once  ?    A.     No. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  him  at  other  times  so  as  to  be  able  to  know 
whether  he  always  charges  the  same  thing  upon  this  point? 

A.    No. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  not  charge  the  grand  jury  very 
strenuously  about  selling  to  minors  ? 
115 
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A.  Oh,  he  may,  have  done  that.  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  remember 
his  charge,  not  a  word  of  it.  I  can  remember  what  he  did  not  charge, — 
some  things.  I  remember  that  he  did  not  deliver  the  temperance  lec- 
ture any  how. 

Q.     Wasn't  the  charge,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  impressive  one? 

A.     Yes,  he  used  all  the  force  he  had. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the  Judge  at  that  time  charged  the  grand  jury 
to  look  through  the  records  of  all  officials  from  the  pound-keeper  to  the 
highest  officer,  and  without  fear  or  favor  report  any  wrong  done  in  the 
county. 

A.     Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

tor.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  object  to  that 
on  the  ground  of  immateriality. 

The  Witness.     I  remember  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  If  they  have  a  copy  of  the  chftrge  that  they 
would  like  to  introduce  we  haven't  the  slightest  objection. 

Mr.  Arctandnr.     We  vrill  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  records  of  this  court  are  fnll  of  charge 
and  we  shall  probably  get  some  more  in  here  ourselves,  before  we  get 
through.     If  they  have  any  let  them  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  we  will. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  upon  his  part,  in  finding  the  law  at  the 
time  when  he  came  back  the  second  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  he  had  considerable  difficulty. 

Q.  Before,  when  he  discharged  the  grand  jury,  did  he  not  say  that 
he  had  not  had  any  dinner,  and  desired  to  take  a  recess  for  dinner? 

A.     No,  I  think  not. 

Q.     You  wouldn't  swear  he  didn't? 

A.  No,  but  I  don't  think  he  had  had  time  to  get  his  dinner  before  he 
came  to  the  court  room. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  recess  was  only  taken  for  thirty  min- 
utes ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  till  three  o'clock,  as  late  as  that,  certainly.  My  im- 
presson  is  it  was  a  trifle  later,  but  it  was  certainly  three. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  recess  was  taken  at  2:15  in  the  afternoon? 

A.     I  don't  know  what  time  it  was. 

A.  And  isn't  it  a  fact,  that  when  the  court  stated  that  they  woald 
take  a  recess,  that  he  stated  they  would  take  it  for  thirty  minutes? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  think  he  said  until  three  o'clock.  I  might  have 
beei  half  past  three,  and  as  I  testified  before,  I  don't  remember  just  ex- 
actl}    but  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  three  o'clock. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  but 
what  you  had  heard  before,  except  the  fact  that  he  did  not  give  the  tem- 
pera nee  lecture,  as  you  call  it? 

A.     Well,  his  condition  and  manner  were  preceptible. 

A.  Anybody  that  had  heard  him  charge  a  grand  jury  before  and 
heard  him  then,  would  not  have  noticed  that  there  was  anydifference  in 
his  manner  ? 

A.     There  was  a  difference  in  his  manner,  and  in  what  he  said. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  called  attention  to  the  different  crimes,  did 
he  not — embezzlement,  perjury  and  such  things? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  remember  now  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  then  the  grand  jury  went  out.  How  long  did  it  take  to 
charge  the  grand  jury  ? 
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A.     Well,  I  don't  know,  that  is  something  I  never  thought    of  before. 

Q.     On  this  day  you  were  interested  in  no  case  there,  were  you  ? 

A.     Not  at  all. 

Q.    You  were  not  interested  in  the  case  that  was  tried  ? 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.     Did  vou  stay  in  the  room  after  the  grand  jury  was  charged  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Stayed  there  all  day?    A.     Yes. 

Q.    The  second  day  you  had  no  cases  there  at  all  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.    You  were  not  interested  in  any  business  before  the  court? 

A.     No,  no  farther  than  to  look  after  some  I  did  have. 

Q.     Well,  those  were  farther  on,  were  they  not? 

A.     I  didn't  know  but  what  they  might  be  called  and   I  might    get 
snapped  on  them,  so  I  stayed  there  to  attend  to  them. 

Q.  You  had  only  four  small  appeal  cases  there,  at  that  term  had  you 
out  of  a  calendar  of  seventy-one  cases  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  how  many  there  were,  I  had  very  few  cases. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  how  many  you  had? 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  how  many  cases  were  on  the  calendar,  I  had 
very  few  cases,  some  three  or  four  cases,  perhaps  five. 

Q.  Those  cases  you  had  were  appeal  cases,  in  justice's  court  were 
they  not  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were.  I  think  that  every  one  of  them  was,  I  won't 
be  certain  about  that.  There  were  some  cases  I  had  in  court  that  were 
not  noticed  for  trial  and  hence  did  not  appear  on  the  calender. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  out  of  the  way  in  the  Judge's  conduct 
or  manner  that  afternoon  during  the  proceedings,  after  the  grand  jury 
went  out  ? 

A.    Oh,  his  general  conduct  was  that  of  a  drunken  man. 

Q,  Now  can  you  describe  any  of  that  conduct  which  was  that  of  a 
drunken  man? 

A.  Well,  anything  that  occured  in  court  he  didn't  perceive  as  clearly 
as  he  would  if  he  had  been  sober. 

Q.    What  was  it  that  he  did  not  perceive  ? 

A.     Any  questions  that  came  up. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  when  the  attorneys  raised  any  point,  that  he  could 
not  see  it?  * 

A.    Not  as  quickly;  he  was  more  abrupt. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  the  trial  of  that  case,  that  afternoon  came 
up;  he  saw  points  himself  that  even  the  attorneys  did  not  see  or  notice? 

A.    Well  which  case  do  you  mean? 

Q.     I  mean  that  case  that  was  tried  there  that  afternoon. 

A.     Well,  what  case  was  it? 

Q.    Well,  don't  you  remejnber? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  first  case  that  was  called,  but  if  I  heard  the 
case  perhaps  I  could  remember. 

Q.     Don't  you  remember  the  case  that  was  tried  that  afternoon  ? 

A.     I  think  the  case  of  somebody  against  Bedbury  was  called. 

Q.     Bradford  against  Bedbury.     A.     Yes.- 

Q.  During  the  trial  of  that  case  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Judge  called 
attention  to  a  point  in  the  case  that  none  of  the  attorneys  themselves 
had  noticed  ? 

A.    No,  I  don't  know  that  he  did. 
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Q.     Do  you  know  whether  vou  were  in  there  or  not? 

A.     I  do;  I  know  quite  well  I  was. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  case? 

A.    Yes,  I  do* 

Q.    Well,  what  WM  it? 

A.  Well,  it  was  judgment  for  the  defendant,  dismisBal,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q.    Were  there  any  witnesses  sworn?    A.    No. 

Q.    Any  evidence  introduced? 

A.     Yes,  there  was  evidence  offered;  there  was  a  lien  note  offered. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  anywhere  during  the  trial  of  that  cause  that 
the  Judge  did  not  seem  to  perceive  the  points  that  were  raised? 

A.  Well,  as  I  recollect,  the  case  was  a  replevin  suit,  a  piano  had  been 
sold,  well — 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  a  history  of  the  case;  you  can  tell 
me  whether  you  noticed  anything  during  the  trial  of  the  case,  in  which 
the  judge  did  not  seem  to  perceive  the  points  raised? 

A.     Well,  I  thought  he  didn't. 

Q.  You  thought  he  didn't,  but  can  you  tell  us  any  single  instance  of 
it? 

A.  Why,  I  can  tell,  if  allowed  to  state,  what  I  thought  about  it  at 
the  time,  but  I  never  have  seen  any  papers  in  the  case  and  I  might  be 
mistaken  in  the  status  of  the  case;  I  have  never  been  interested  in  the 
case,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  replevin  case  from  the  appearance. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  afternoon,  how  many  recesses  did  the  court 
take? 

A.     Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Would  you  swear  that  he  took  more  than  one  ? 

A.    What,  after  the  first  adjournment? 

Q.    After  the  grand  jury  had  been  sent  out  ? 

A.     Oh,  that  is  something  I  never  charged  my  mind  with. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  he  took  more  than  that  one,  in  which  he 
naturalized  citizens  there  ? 

The  President.  He  has  answered  that  he  did  not  remember  about 
that. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  of  a  recess  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
naturalizing  citizens  ? 

A.i  I  remember  there  were  some  citizens  naturalized. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  of  any  specific  recess  that  afternoon, 
except  before  charging  the  grand  jury  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  remember  the  Judge  going,  out  once  or  twice. 

Q.  WeU,  then  you  would  swear  that  there  was  one  or  two  reeesses 
there  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  would  swear  that  there  was  one  or  two.  I  wouldn't  swear  that 
there  were  two,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  were  two,  after  the  grand 
jury  were  sworn. 

Q.    Now,  the  second  day  you  say  you  were  in  court?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  that  first  day,  the  condition  of  the  Judee  wn 
quite  apparent  to  anybody  that  was  an  observer  and  knew  the  Judge, 
was  it  not? 

A.  I  should  suppose  so,  but  what  appeared  to  others,  I  can't  testify 
to. 

Q.  But  it  certainly  exhibited  itself  in  suqh  a  degree  that  it.would  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  anybody  that  was  there  and  knew  him  would 
have  noticed  it  ? 
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A.     Yes,  it  was  a  subject  of  comment  with  the  lawyers. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  day  ;  do  you  remember  how  many  recesses  you 
had? 

A.     No,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  in  the  forenoon,  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon? 

A.    I  should  think  there  were. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  swear  there  were  any  more  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  should  think  there  were  as  many  as  three  in  *^^he  forenoon, 
and  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    You  swear  to  that,  do  you? 

A.  It  was  quite  frequent ;  I  wouldn't  swear  to  any  certain  number, 
but  I  remember  they  were  quite  frequent. 

Q.     More  frecjuent  than  they  usually  were  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Were  there  any  more  recesses  there  then  than  there  were  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  term  ? 

A.  Well,  there  might  have  been  as  many  during  some  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. I  remember  that  there  was  considerable  delay  on  account  of 
dilatory  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  respondent's  counsel,  and  he 
would  frequently  ask  the  Judge  for  a  recess  along  towards  the  last  of  the 
term,  and  the  Judge  would  grant  it  to  him  in  order  to  allow  him  to 
recuperate, 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  was  very  hot  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.     Yes,  it  was  hot  weather. 

Q.     Extremely  hot  ?    A.    Yes,  it  was  hot. 

Q.  It  was  very  difficult  to  keep  awake  in  the  court  room,  unless 
there  had  been  frequent  recesses,  so  you  could  move  around  a  little, 
wasn't  it  ? 

A.  Whjr,  I  don't  know  as  I  experienced  any  difficulty  of  that  char- 
acter, but  it  was  certainly  warm  weather. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  got  asleep  yourself  there  in  the  court 
room. 

A.     (Witness  laughs.)    I  have  in  church  before  now ;  I  presume  I 
.  did  there,  but  I  don't  think  I  slept  long.     I  would  like  to  see  a  man  that 
has  not  got  to  sleep  sometime  in  his  life,  in  church  or  in  a   public 
meeting. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  second  day,  do  you  remember  of  being  pfesent 
when  any  cases  were  being  tried  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  some  proceedings  there,  but  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular time  when  certain  cases  were  tried,  it  is  something  that  I  am 
not  clear  about. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  of  being  in  there  during  the  whole  of 
that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  attended  pretty  closely.  I  might  have  been  out  for  a  few 
minutes  occasionally.  My  office  was  right  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  hall. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  in  the  Judge's  conduct,  actions, 
manner  or  language  that  day,  that  you  can  remember  ? 

A.     The  second  day  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.     Oh,  I  remember  that  he  was  very  much  intoxicated  all  day. 

Q.  You  remember  he  was  very  much  intoxicated  and  that  is  all  you 
do  remember  about  it  ? 
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A.  Well,  it  got  to  be  an  old  story,  after  the  first  day.  The  curiosity 
wore  off,  and  we  thought  no  more  about  it. 

Q.  You  did't  notice  anything  peculiar  in  his  conduct,  language  or 
rulings  or  anything  of  that  kind,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fiict? 

A.  Well,  either  the  first  or  the  second  day,  he  made  some  ruling  or  some 
suggestion,  and  Mr.  Gale,  from  Winona,  was  there  and  the  Judge  cried  out 
to  Mr.  Gale,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
that.  It  was  either  that  or  it  was  something  that  one  of  the  attorneys 
had  proposed,  and  he  says  **  Mr.  Gale,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing 
as  that?" 

Q.  It  was  something  that  one  of  the  attorneys  on  the  other  side 
proposed  ? 

A.    Yes,  but  what  it  was,  I  can't  remember. 

Q.    Was  it  a  case  that  Mr.  Grale  was  interested  in? 

A.     No,  not  at  all. 

Q.    Well,  was  it  in  open  court  he  said  it  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes;  it  was  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  of  the  case. 

Q.  He  turned  to  Mr.  Gale  and  said  "  Mr.  Gale  did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing  before  ?" 

A.  Yes,  and  at  another  time  he  came  to  Mr.  Gale  and  talked  with 
him  about  some  of  his  rulings  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  right;  I  sat 
light  beside  Mr.  Gale. 

Q.  That  was  an  indication  to  you  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated 
was  it? 

A.    Well,  that  occurred  ^ther  the  first  or  second  day. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  if  you  name  that  as  an  indication  to  you  that  he 
was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     He  wouldn't  have  done  it,  if  he  had  been  sober. 

Q.     Well,  that  is  your  judgment,  isnt  it  ? 

A.  Well,  knowing  the  man  as  well  as  I  do — ^I  know  he  stands  on  his 
own  feet  when  he  is  all  right. 

Q.     How  well  do  jou  know  him,  sir? 

A.  I  know  he  is  a  man  that  has  considerable  confidence  in  him- 
self. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  have  you  ever  associated  with  the  Judge,  for  two  hours 
all  together? 

A.  I  have  never  been  with  the  Judge  very  much,  excepting  in  somo 
little  matters  in  court. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  not  associated  with  you  outside  of 
court? 

A.  No,  I  have  not  been  one  of  his  associates,  not  what  you  may  caD 
one  of  his  associates. 

Q.  You  were  only  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1879,  at  the  December  term, 
were  you  ? 

A.  I  was  admitted  at  the  December  term,  1878,  to  practice  in  this 
state. 

Q.     You  had  never  seen  the  Judge  before  that  time? 

A.     No,  I  came  to  this  state  just  a  little  while  before  that. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  you  had  only  been  before  him  at  four  times, 
had  you;  you  had  only  seen  him  at  one  general  term  before  that  time? 

A.     That  is  my  impression, — just  about  four  times. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  before  him  on  motions  at  special  terms,  two 
or  three  times  more,  have  you  not  ? 

A.    For  a  short  time;  I  have  had  some  special  term  business. 
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Q.     And  never  associated  with  him  outside  of  court? 

A.  Oh,  I  have  occasionally  met  him,  and  talked  with  him  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time. 

Q.  You  would  have  judged  then,  if  Judge  Cox  had  asked  you  for 
your  opinion,  as  to  whether  his  rulings  were  correct,  that  he  was  intox- 
icated ? 

A.  No,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  he  was  drunk,  if  he  had  done 
that.     [Ijaughter.] 

Q,  Now,  there  is  nothing  else  you  ean  give  us,  as  to  the  occurrences  of 
the  second  day,  that  was  out  of  the  way  with  the  Judge,  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner  ? 

A.  If  I  had  known  anything  about  this,  I  would  have  taken  down 
some  minutes  and  been  prepared  to  state. 

Q.     Well,  you  don't  remember  anything? 

A.  I  remember  he  was  drunk,  as  I  stated  before,  the  main  feature  of 
his  condition,  and  the  observation  and  curiosity  that  one  would  have  to 
see  a  drunken  judge,  the  first  day  wore  off,  and  the  next  day  it  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  we  all  got  along  the  best  we  could,  and  said  but 
very  little  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  you  did,  you  didn't  have  any  business  that  day, 
so  you  got  along  all  right  ? 

A.     I  attended  to  my  caaes. 

Q.  Now,  during  *  that  second  day,  had  he  any  difficulty  getting  up 
those  stairs  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  in  about  the  same  condition  of  intoxication,  but  I 
noticed  him  the  first  day  more  particularly.  The  second  day  I  noticed 
him  there,  but  we  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Judge  Cox  was 
drunk,  and  we  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  difficulty  in  his  getting  up  the  stairs  the 
second  day  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  particularly  about  that;  I  noticed  more  partic- 
ularly the  first  day. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  whether  he  staggered  the  second  day  ? 

A.  He  might  have  been  in  a  little  better  condition  the  second  day 
than  he  was  the  first. 

The  President.     Please  answer  the  question. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  remember  whether  he  staggered  or  not? 

A.  I  don't  remember  about  that.  I  am  not  so  clear  about  the  second 
day. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  anything  about  his  appearance  at  that 
time  ? 

A.     Well,  I  have  stated 

Q.  Well,  you  can  answer  that  yes  or  no.  Did  you  notice  anything 
peculiar  about  his  appearance  that  day  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  have  stated  some  things  that  I  thought  occurred  that  day. 

Q.     I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  occurred  but  about  his  appearance. 

A.     I  don't  think  I  did,  anything  more  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Well,  you  haven't  stated  anything  about  his  appearance  the  sec- 
ond day,  have  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  stated  to  you  that  I  couldn't  place  the  occurrences, 
whether  they  were  on  the  first  or  the  second  day. 

Q.  Then  you  can't  give  us  anything  definite  as  to  his  appearancei 
either  the  first  or  the  second  day,  except  this,  that  he  staggered  and 
seemed  to  Ml  into  a  stupor? 
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A.  Oh,  the  first  day  I  have  stated  fully  in  regard  to,  but  I  remember 
distinctly  about  the  first  day  and  I  don't  rememember  so  distinctly  about 
what  occurred  on  the  second  day. 

Q.  As  to  the  second  day,  you  don't  remember  anything  distinctly 
about  his  appearance,  nor  about  the  occurrences  there  ? 

A.     Not  so  distinctly. 

Q.     The  third  day  were  you  in  court? 

A. .  I  was. 

Q.     Then  he  was,  in  your  opinion,  all  right,  was  he? 

A.     Yes,  he  was  in  very  good  shape  indeed. 

Q.     Had  his  appearance  changed  any  ? 

A.     Very  much. 

Q.     In  what? 

A.  Oh,  he  was  quiet,  and  his  nerves  seemed  to  have  quieted  down 
over  night,  and  he  was  in  a  great  deal  better  shape. 

Q.     Right  from  the  start  in  the  morning  he  was  better,  was  he? 

A.     Yes;  he  was. 

Q.    That  was  the  day  the  grand  jury  came  in,  was  it  ? 

A.     I  think  that  was  the  second  day. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  diflFerent  in  the  appearance  of  his  eyee, 
his  hair,  and  his  face  generally,  the  third  day,  from  what  there  had 
been  the  first  and  second  day  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     Well,  whatwasit? 

A.     Oh,  he  looked  better  generally;  he  had  straightened  up  some. 

Q.     That  is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it? 

A.     Before  that  there  was  very  little  expression  to  his  eyes. 

Q.     They  were  not  glaring  before  that? 

A.  No;  he  was  not  in  that  condition  of  drunkenness  that  I  have 
seen  him  sometimes,  when  they  would  glare;  but,  at  tliat  time  they 
were  dull  and  inexpressive. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  balance  of  that  term  you  don't  except  to  his  con- 
duct, I  understand  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  anyone  could  find  any  particular  fault  with 
the  Judge  after  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Drew,  that  you  are  not  positive 
about  the  high  hat;  that  is  your  impression,  is  it,  that  he  wore  a  high 
hat? 

A.     It  is  my  impression  he  wore  a  high  hat,  and  it  is  my  impression 
he  wore  a  silk  hat,  but,  on  second  thought,  I  might  be  mistaken. 
■  Q.     But  you  are  not  positive  about  it.     Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
that  hall. 

A.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  certainly  wore  a  silk  hat,  and  I 
should  think  it  was  that  hat;  he  came  down  on  the  29th  of  September 
following  the  general  term,  and  he  had  on  a  tall  hat  then,  and  I  might 
have  confounded  the  two. 

A.  I  want  to  inquire  about  the  hall;  was  that  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building? 

A.    No,  it  was  not. 

Q.     On  the  second  floor  ? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.    How  large  was  that  hall  ? 
'    A.    It  was  not  large. 

Q.    Give  us  the  dimensions. 

A.    Oh,  I  should  think  it  was  half  or  two-thirds  afi  large  aB  this. 
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Q,  Well,  I  know;  but  give  it  to  us  in  feet,  if  you  can.  How  many 
feet  long  and  how  many  feet  wide? 

A.    Well,  I  should  think  it  was  60  or  more  feet  long.    . 

Q.     How  wide? 

A.     I  guess  it  was  thirty-eight  or  forty  feet. 

Q.     Now,  where  is  the  entrance  ? 

A.  Well,  supposing  this  to  be  a  hall  of  that  size,  the  entrance — allow- 
ing that  the  stage  is  there  [to  the  left]  the  entrance  would  be  right  there, 
[in  front  of  the  witness.] 

Q.     The  entrance  is  on  the  side  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  right  about  there  [to  the  left  and  in  front]. 

Q.     And  the  sta^e  is  on  the  end  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  to  which  point  of  the  compass  does  the  stage  face? 

A.     Well,  the  town  is  not  laid  out  at  right  angles. 

Q.  Well,  answer  the  question;  state  which  way  the  stage  &ee8, 
and  which  way  a  person  would  face  when  upon  the  stage  ? 

A.     I  think  it  faces  to  the  north-east. 

Q.  And  these  windows  that  we  have  been  talking  about  are  clear 
across  the  hall  ? 

A.     Yes;  at  the  other  end. 

Q.     About  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  stage? 

A.    Yes,  I  should  think  they  were  fifty. 

Q.  The  counsel  spoke  of  the  day  the  grand  jury  came  in;  did  the 
grand  jury  come  in  more  than  once  during  those  three  days? 

A.  Whether  they  came  in  the  first  day,  I  don't  remember;  I  think 
they  did. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  day  they  brought  in  some  resolutions  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     On  which  day  was  it  ? 

A.  That  was  the  third  day,  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  as  I  recol- 
lect it. 

Q.     And  that  was  the  day  that  the  Judge  sobered  up  ? 

A.     That  was  the  day  he  had  sobered  up. 

Mr.  Arctandkr.     I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  other  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  haven't  had  exceedingly  good  luck 
in  Judge  Cox's  court  in  your  cases  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     That  is  immaterial. 

A.     Not  very  bad  luck;  I  have  no  fault  to  find. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  have  lost  all  your  cases  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  the  very  first  case  I  tried  before  Judge  Cox  I  won. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  is  not  material  and  I  object  to  it.  A  man 
may  be  a  very  truthful  witness  but  a  very  poor  lawyer,  and  a  man  may 
be  a  very  good  lawyer,  and  a  very  dishonest  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  witness  is  not  a  good 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  best  of  lawyers  have  bad  luck  and  I  have 
known  Mr.  Arctander  to  lose  cases,  Mr.  President. 

I  now  desire  to  examine  the  witness  upon  specification  5  of  article  17. 

Q.     I  desire  now,  Mr.  Drew,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special  term, 
held  September  30th,  1880,  at  Marshall,  Lyon  county,  at  which  the  case 
of  McCormick  vs.  Braley  was  under  consideration. 
116 
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A.    I  was  there. 

Q.     You  were  there  then  ? 

A.     I  was.    , 

Q.     State  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety,  at  that  time  ? 

A.     The  Judge  was  intoxicated. 

Senator  McDonald  here  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  That  was  the  argument  of  a  motion  in  that  case,  to  strike  out 
part  of  the  answer  as  sham  and  irrelevant? 

A.     Yes,  and  upon  some  other  questions. 

Q.     You  were  on  one  side  of  the  case  ? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.     You  were  beat  in  the  motion? 

A.  I  do*n't  think  I  was  very  bad;  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  in  the 
end. 

Q.  Well,  the  motion  was  sustained,  was  it  not,  to  strike  out  part  of 
your  answer  as  sham  and  irrelevant,  and  you  were  allowed  to  amend? 

A.  •  To  an] end  without  costs;  I  didn't  find  any  fault. 

Q.     Who  were  opposed  to  you  in  the  case? 

A.     Forbes  &  Seward, 

Q.     Were  they  both  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     They  were  both  present? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Any  other  attorneys  present  there  ? 

A.     Yes,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Matthews  there  ?  A.    No. 

Q.     Charley  Andrews,  you  mean? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  was  this  ? 

A.  This  was  in  Mr.  Blake's  oflSce;  he  was  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
had  an  office  there,  in  Mr.  Wilcox's  store. 

Q.  Was  the  motion  heard  in  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  was  in- 
terested too,  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  title  of  the  case? 

A.     I  think  it  was  French  against  Minick. 

Q.     The  case  of  French  vs.  Minick  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is  as  I  recollect  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  occasion  when  the  Judge  adjourned  court  there, 
rather  in  a  hurry,  so  as  to  allow  some  of  the  gentlemen  to  go  to  the 
Republican  convention  ? 

A.  We  either  met  there  in  the  forenoon  or  very  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Forbes  wanted  to  attend  the  Republican  convention,  and 
the  court  was  adjourned  until  later,  either  in  the  forenoon,  or  else  it 
was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  impression  is  that  we  adjourned  in 
the  forenoon,  so  that  he  could  attend  tnis  Republican  convention,  to 
some  J,ime  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    When  was  it  these  motions  were  heard? 

A.     In  the  afternoon. 

Q,    And  that  was  the  time  when  the  Judge  was  intoxicated. 
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A.    It  was. 

Q.     Anybody  else  present  there? 

A.     Charley  Patterson  the  clerk. 

Q.     Was  Major  Blake  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  him;  I  think  Aleck  Gamble  was  there;  he  was 
there  a  little  while;  he  was  not  there  all  the  while. 

Q.     How  long  did  that  session  last? 

A.     It  was  short;  not  a  great  while. 

Q.     Well,  how  long  ?    A.     It  might  be  an  hour. 

Q.     And  the  Judge  was  drunk? 

A.     Yes,  I  considered  him  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  will  now  examine  on  article  eighteen,  the 
general  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

Q.  Mr.  Drew,  will  you  state,  not  to  go  prior  to  March  30th,  1878, 
whether  you  have  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  upon  other  occasions  than 
these  mentioned  ? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     State  when,  in  the  first  instance  ? 

A.    Well,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  liim  he  was  considerably  drunk. 

Q.     Where  was  that?    A.     In  St.  Peter. 

Q.    When  ?    A.     November  3d,  1879. 

Q.     Was  he  on  the  street  at  that  time  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Upon  the  street  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  met  him  on  the  street. 

Q.    You  say  he  was  considerably  drunk  at  that  time  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  the  next  time  ? 

A.  The  next  time  was  the  last  of  December,  after  the  close  of  the 
December  term  of  court,  in  Lyon  county. 

Q.     State  his  condition  then  ? 

A.     Well,  he  was  very  drunk  that  day. 

Q.     State  what  he  did  and  said,  if  you  can. 

A.  Oh,  I  met  him  in  the  hotel  office  Monday  morning.  I  don't  re- 
member what  day  the  court  closed,  but  I  think  it  was  Friday  or  Sat- 
urday, and  this  was  Monday  morning,  and  he  was  terribly  drunk  that 
day. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  was  said  ?  Anything  said  about  any  other 
matters  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  having  considerable  running  conversation  about  the 
same  time  with  a  man  from  Wisconsin,  a  cider  man.  We  all  took 
breakfast  at  the  one  table;  I  was  boarding  in  the  hotel  at  the  time.  He 
was  very  wild  and  abusive  to  this  man  at  the  table,  and  he  went  on  and 
pitched  into  politics  and  told  what  he  was  going  to  say  in  congress  in 
1882. 

Q.     You  may  state  whether  he  was  loud  and  noisy  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was;  he  could  be  heard  all  over  the  dining  room  in 
what  he  said;  he  was  very  boisterous. 

Q.     Now,  at  any  other  time,  Mr.  Drew  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  on  about  the  6th  of  August,  1880;  I  think  he  was 
very  drunk  then;  I  think  he  was  in  the  worst  condition  I  had  ever  seen 
bim. 

Q.     Where  was  that? 

A.    At  Mr.  Mathews'  and  Mr.  Andrews'  office. 

Q.     At  what  place?    A.     Marshall. 

Q.    You  say  he  was  very  drunk  there  ? 
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A.    Very,  very  drunk. 

Q.    Give  the  details  of  that  affair? 

A.  I  was  in  Mr.  Matthews'  office  and  he  came  in  there.  MatthewB 
had  just  been  telling  me  that  Cox  was  terribly  drunk,  and  bye  and  bye 
he  came  in  there — he  and  Frank  Bedbury, — came  in  and  sat  down,  and 
didn't  really  seem  to  know  what  in  the  world  he  was  talking  about  at 
that  time, — ^raving  at  the  dog  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Q.    What  dog  ? 

A.  Mr.  Bedbury  had  a  dog,  and  he  addressed  his  conversation  for  some 
length  of  time  to  the  dog,  and  he  acted  just  as  though  he  was  provoked  be- 
cause the  dog  didn't  answer.  He  called  him  a  fool — used  some  pretty 
rough  language,  and  I  thought  he  didn't  realize  anything  at  the  time. 

Q,  You  say  he  used  rough  language;  now,  tell  us  what  it  was;  just 
tell  us  what  he  said  to  the  dog,  and  relate  the  whole  affair? 

A.  Oh,  he  said  he  was  a  God-damn  fool  of  a  dog,  and  talked  away  to 
him;  and  then  he  would  blare  at  him — "Here,  you  God-damned  fool, 
you  " — and  then  he  turned  to  Bedbury  and  went  for  him  for  having 
"  such  a  God-damned  fool  of  a  dog." 

Q.     You  s^  he  went  for  him:    What  did  he  say  to  Bedbury  ? 

A.  Well,  1  don't  know,  he  warmed  it  to  him  pretty  weU.  I  thought 
it  was  getting  pretty  warm  and  I  skipped  out.  I  went  out  of  the  back 
door,  and  I  kept  away  from  him  after  that;  he  was  pretty  wild. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  time? 

A.    No,  I  think  not;  not  that  I  recollect  now. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr  Arctander. 

Q.  This  last  occasion  you  seem  to  put  at  a  date,  or  about  the  same 
time,  that  seme  of  the  otner  witnesses  have  claimed  to  have  seen  him 
drunk,  up  there? 

A.     I  tnink  it  was  the  same  time — 

Q.     Testified  to  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Forbes? 

A.  [continuing]  testified  to  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  relation  to  Mr.  Wey- 
mouth leading  him  over  to  the  train;  that  is  my  inipression. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hunt  testified  to,  do 
you;  the  same  occasion? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  remember  it,  or,  at  least,  the  counsel  put  it  about 
the  6th  or  7th  of  August  ? 

A.  The  way  I  remember  it — I  have  reasons  for  remembering  that  it 
was  the  same  time  that  Sullivan  testified  to. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  testified  to  ? 

A.     No,  I  couldn't. 

Q.    It  might  have  been,  for  all  you  know  ? 

A.     It  might  have  been. 

Q.     The  same  drunk  and  same  occasion  ?    A.     It  might  have  been. 

Q.     And  the  time  that  Mr.  Forbes  testified  to,  for  aU  you  know? 

A.  I  don't  remember  what  Forbes  testified  to ;  I  don't  know  as  I 
heard. 

Q.  Now,  here  in  December  1879, — ^this  was  the  morning  after  the 
temperance  lecture,  was  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q,    He  gave  a  temperance  lecture  in  the  evening?    A.    Yes,  Bir. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Todd  with  him  in  to  breakfast  there  ? 

A.    No,  I  think  Todd  did  not  take  breakfast. 

Q.    Did  the  Judge  stop  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  there  ;  he  certainly  took  breakfast  there,  and  I  think 
he  was  there — 

Q,  You  say  you  boarded  there  at  that  time.  Was  the  Judge  there 
at  the  time  ? 

A.  Not  all  the  time.  I  did  not  board  during  the  term.  I  think  I 
went  there  to  board  just  before  the  close  of  the  term.  I  was  boarding 
formerly  at  the  Marsnall  House. 

Q.     You  moved  there  in  the  middle  of  the  term  ? 

A.     Not  in  the  middle,  I  don't  think  ;  the  term  was  short.  • 

Q.     Well,  during  the  term  ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  I  was  certainly  there  on  the  Sabbath.  I  may 
have  commenced  to  board  there  Saturday. 

Q.  And  this  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 'Judge  was  so  drunk, 
was  it. 

A.     Yes^  sir  ;  i|  was  in  the  morning. 

Q.     He  was  very  intoxicated  at  that  time?    A.     He  was  indeed. 

Q.     That  is  the  first  time  you  saw  him  intoxicated  ? 

A.    That  is  the  first  time.  ^  I  never  had  seen  him  so  drunk  before. 

Q.     Well,  jrou  never  saw  him  before  that  term  any  how,  did  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  besides  that  time  in  St.  Peter, — that  time  waa  the  first  time 
you  had  ever  seen  the  Judge  ? 

A.     That  time  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  Judge. 

Q.    And  the  next  time  was  this  November  term,  1879^     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     During  that  term  of  court  the  Judge  was  sober,  wasn't  he  ? 

A.     The  Judge  drank  some,  but  he  attended  to  his  business  still. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  did  ;  I  saw  him  drink  once  or  twice  at  Hunt's. 

Q.  That  was  all  you  saw;  once  or  twice,  during  that  term,  you  saw 
him  drink  at  Hunt's. 

A.     1879. 

Q.  Dilu't  you  testify  before  the  judiciary  committee,  Mr.  Drew, 
that  "  the  Judge,  during  that  term  in  1879,  was  in  court  intoxicated, 
and  adjourned  court  frequently,  to  drink  ?  " 

A.     Oh,  I  think  I  didn't. 

Q.     You  didn't  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  you,  at  the  same  time,  testify:  "  I  didn't  see  him  drink, 
but  I  saw  him  going  into  saloons;  recesses  were  very  frequent,  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  term?  " 

A.     Recesses  were  very  frequent  and  I  did  see  him  go  into  saloons. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  before  the  judiciary  committee  that  you  didn't 
see  him  drink? 

A.     Well,  if  I  did,  I  did  not  recollect  it  at  that  time. 

Q.     But  now  you  recollect  it  ? 

A.  If  I  did  testify  that  I  didn't  recollect  at  that  time,  but  I  do  re- 
collect distinctly  of  seeing  him  drink  once  or  twice  in  Mr.  Hunt's  sa- 
loon— billiard  saloon. 

Q.     What  Mr.  Hunt  was  it  that  you  saw  him  drink  with? 

A.    The  witness  that  was  examined. 
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Q.    This  fellow  that  kept  the  hotel  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  keep  the  hotel  at  that  time,  in  1879  ? 

A.  He  did.  He  had  not  been  in  that  hotel  but  a  few  days.  I  think 
he  went  into  the  hotel  and  opened  up  the  day  that  court  opened,  or  the 
next  dav. 

Q.    lliat  is  your  impression,  is  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bar 
there  for  quite  a  while  afterwards;  that  Mr.  Mathews  kept  it, — ^the  billiard 
room  and  the  bar? 

A.     Mr.  Matthews? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.     No,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  Now,  this  time  in  St.  Peter,  that  you  saw  the  Judge  drunk,  when 
you  claim  you  met  him  on  the  street  there;  who  was  with  you  ? 

A.     Mr.  Forbes. 

Q.     Mr.  Forbes,  of  Marshall  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     You  were  down  there  to  argue  a  motion  before  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  case  was  it? 

A.  It  was  the  case  of  Noyes  Bros.,  &  Cutler,  against  Aldrich  &  Hous- 
ton. 

Q.     A  motion  to  dissolve  the  attachment? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  the  time  at  which  you  say  the  Judge  was  drunk? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  motion  was  argued  ? 

A.     It  was  not  exactly. 

Q.     It  was  submitted  ? 

A.     They  started  out  with  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  attachment,  but 
I  had  discovered  that  the  affidavit  was  defective,  and  gave  them  notice  , 
of  a  dismissal  of  the  proceedings. 

Q.     Both  of  the  matters  were  submitted  at  the  same  time? 

A.    Yes,  and 

Q.  Now,  was  this  the  time  you  testified,  before  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, that  Mr.  Forbes  and  the  Judge  went  up  in  the  room  at  the  hotel; 
Mr.  Davis  was  present  there  and  told  you  that  you  had  better  go  after 
them? 

A.     Mr.  Davis? 

Q.     C.  R.  Davis. 

A.  In  the  saloon  this  was;  when  we  met  Judge  Cox,  it  was  on  the 
street,  and  Mr.  Forbes  stated  our  business  and  either  the  Judge  or 
Mr.  Forbes  proposed  to  go  into  the  saloon.  I  think  Forbes  aske(}  him 
to  go  in  and  smoke,  and  the  Judge  went  in  and  said  that  he  generally 
took  something  warm  about  that  time,  and  took  a  glass  of  whisky,  and 
Forbes  took  a  cigar,  and  I  took  a  cigar.  Then  Forbes  and  the  Judge 
went  up  into  the  hotel  parlor. 

Q.  This  was  the  time  you  testified  to,  that  you  met  Charley  Davis 
there, — that  he  was  present,  didn't  you  ? 

A.  Yes;  Charley  came  in  with  some  papers  that  belonged  to  the 
case. 

Q.     Where  was  it  that  Charley  came  in  ? 

A.    He  came  into  the  saloon. 
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Q.    At  what  saloon  ? 

A.     At  the  Nicollet  House. 

Q,    A  bar  at  the  Nicollet  House,  you  mean  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  up  and  you  and  Forbes  and  the  Judge  then  came  down, 
and  went  to  the  office,  dia  you  not  ? 

Q.     Went  from  the  bar  there  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    Yes,  we  did. 

Q.    Charley  Davis  was  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  Charley  was  there  when  we  returned  or 
not.  He  was  there  when  I  left  to  go  up  to  the  parlor;  I  didn't  know  but 
that  the  Judge  proposed  to  hear  the  motion  in  the  parlor;  I  didn't  know 
whether  Forbes  had  made  such  an  arrangement  with  him  or  not.  The 
motion  was  to  be  heard  at  7  o'clock  that  evening,  and  after  Forbes  and 
the  Judge  got  there,  and  went  up  stairs,  after  a  while  I  went  up  and 
asked  them  if  they  were  going  to  bear  the  motion  there,  and  the  Judge 
propose  to  go  to  his  office,  and  we  went  over  to  his  office. 

Q.  When  you  went  before  the  Judiciary  committee,  you  testified  on  this 
matter  that  when  you  first  saw  the  Judge  on  the  street,  he  came  up  to 
you  on  the  street,  and  said,  "How  are  all  of  you,  God-damn  you;  have 
you  got  any  more  divorce  cases  down  in  your  county " 

A.  "How  are  all  of  you"  ?  I  didn't  say  that,  "  how  are  all  of  you;"  I 
said  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  How  are  you,  God-damn  you;  have 
you  got  any  more  divorce  cases  down  there." 

Q.    That  is  what  you  say  now;  that  is  a  fact? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  At  that  same  time  that  you  were  there  before  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee you  stated,  as  to  this  same  time,  I  believe,  that  when  Charley 
Davis  came  in  there  to  the  bar,  you  told  him  that  Forbes  and  the  Judge 
had  gone  up  into  the  parlor  ? 

A.  Now,  in  regard  to  that,  Charley  Davis  may  have  come  in  just  a 
little  after  Forbes  and  the  Judge  went  up  to  the  parlor,  or  went  up 
stairs  somewhere. 

Q.     Well,  your  impression  is  that  he  came  up   before  they  went  up? 

A.  Well,  it  was  at  fiist,  but  now  that  you  call  my  attention  to  it,  I 
don't  remember  distinctly  in  regard  to  that;  there  was  not  but  a  few 
minutes  difference,  anyway. 

Q.  Well,  you  testified  before  the  judiciary  committee,  that  when 
Da^d8  came  in  you  told  him  that  the  Judge  had  gone  out  with  your  at- 
torney and  that  he  was  drunk,  didn't  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     To  Charley  Davis  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  is  so,  is  it  ? 

A.     Well,  I  might  not  have  said  he  was  drunk;  I  might  have  said 

that  Forbes  and  the  Judge 1  had  been  consulting  with   Mr.  Davis  in 

regard  to  the  case,  and  had  ordered  some  papers  to  be  sent  by  the  clerk 
to  Mr.  Davis,  so  that  just  as  soon  as  he  got  them  that  morning,  he  came 
and  brought  them  to  me,  and  wanted  to  know  where  the  Judge  was, 
I  think,  and  I  told  him  where  he  was.  I  guess  Davis  came  in  just  a 
little  after  they  had  gone  out;  that  is  my  impression  now. 

Q.    Then  your  recollection  of  the  fact  is you  are  positive  of  the 

fact  that  you  told  him  that  the  Judge  had  gone  oflf  with  your  attorney, 
but  as  to  whether  you  said  that  he  was  drunk  or  not,  that  you  don't 
stand  by  now  ? 
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A.     Well,  I  either  said  that,  my  impression  is,  I  said  he  was  drunk. 

Q.     Very  well. 

A.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.     That  is  what  you  testify  to  now,  as  to  your  impression  now? 

A.  Yes;  my  impression  is  that  I  said  that  he  was  drunk;  I  might 
have  said  that  he  was  full. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time,  before  the  judiciary  committee,  you  testified 
that  Davis  said,  "  Well,  follow  him  right  up;"  and  that  you  followed  him 
up  into  the  parlor? 

A.    Yes,  that  is  just  it. 

Q.    That  is  the  fact?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  Bedbury  was  it  that  you  meant,  Mr.  Drew,  that  was  in  that 
office? 

A.     Frank. 

Q.     Is  he  up  in  Marshall,  now  ? 

A.     I  think  he  is. 

C.    W.    STITES. 

Called,  sworn  and  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    This  is  upon  article  14. 

Q.     Where  do  you  live?    A.     Lake  Benton. 

Q.     How  long  nave  you  lived  there  ? 

A.     In  the  neighborhood  of  eighteen  months. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  or  profession? 

A.     I  am  an  attorney. 

i^.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  and  if  so,  for  how  manv 
years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.     I  have  known  Judge  Cox  by  sight,  since  September,  1880. 

Q.     And  personally  acqainted  with  him  for  what  length  of  time? 

A.     I  met  him  formally  last  June. 

Q.    You  say  you  were  introduced  to  him  last  June;  where  was  that? 

A.     In  the  court  room  in  Marshfield,  Lincoln  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     At  what  term  of  court  ? 

A.     At  a  general  term  of  court. 

Q.     A  general  term  of  court?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     State  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  at  that  time? 

A.     I  considered  him  drunk. 

Q.     Did  he  open  court  at  that  time  ? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.     And  what  business  was  done  ? 

A.  The  court  was  opened  by  a  deputy  sheriff,  the  son  of  the  sheriff, 
by  the  usual  call.  The  Judge  addressed  the  clerk  with  some  question 
in  regard  to  the  business.  The  clerk  seemed  to  misunderstand,  and  the 
Judge  repeated  his  question,  and  after  some  conversation  which  Ldo  not 
remember,  the  court  was  opened.  The  conversation  had  reference  to 
the  provisions  made  for  the  jurors  and  witnesses  in  the  plaee. 

Q.  What  further  business  was  done  ?  You  say  court  was  opened  and 
this  conversation  had.     What  further  business  was  done  ? 

A.  There  was  no  other  business  done  except  to  adjourn  the  court, 
aft«r  asking  these  questions  of  the  clerk,  and  receiving  the  answer  that 
there  was  a  room  below  for  the  accommodation  of  one  jury,  and  a  room 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  or  another  building  in  the  place,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  petit  jury,  or  any  other  jury.     There  then  was,  or 
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seemed  to  be,  a  lack  of  one  room  for  the  accommodation  of  witnesses  or 
court  officers,  or  those  necessary  to  be  there.  The  Judge  asked, — I  be- 
lieve, however,  the  clerk  referred  to  the  bar-room  of  a  hotel  as  being  a 
room,  and  the  Judge  asked  if — well,  I  will  not  say  asked, — but  made 
some  remark  as  to  the  fitness  of  that  room  for  the  use  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  put  to  ;  and  after  some  more  conversation  which  I  do  not 
remember  particularly,  he  adjourned  the  court  to  the  town  of  Tyler. 
First,  however,  he  asked  in  regard  to  the  towns  nearest.  The  deputy- 
clerk  answered  that  the  town  of  Lake  Benton  was  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  off ;  the  town  of  Tyler  some  two  or  three  miles  away,  and 
the  Judge  then  adjourned  the  court  to  Tyler,  the  next  morning  at  nine 
o'clock, 

Q.    Now,  in  what  condition  was  he  during  these  proceedings  ? 

A.     He  was  drunk. 

GROSS  EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Mr  Stites,  how  drunk  was  he  ? 

A.     Well,  I  considered  him  very  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Pretty  drunk  ? 

A.    Oh,  very  drunk;  yes,  pretty  drunk,  to  use  the  expression.- 

Q.     It  was  very  noticeable  that  he  had  been  drinking? 

A.     It  was;  yes  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  he  stagger? 

A.     He  did,  some. 

Q.     Did  he  talk  plain  ? 

A.     Not  very;  he  talked  thick. 

Q.     Did  he  talk  sensibly  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.    You  thought  there  was  sense  in  what  he  said  ? 

A.     We  could  understand  what  he  said. 

Q.    This  question  about  the  bar  room;  was  there  anything  said  about 
any  room  for  witnesses,  at  all,  Mr.  Stites  ? 

A.     I  do  not  remember. 

Q.     Wasn't  that  about  the  room  for  the  petit  iury,  that  the  clerk  of 
court  told  him  there  was  provision  made  in  the  Dar  room  of  the  hotel? 

A.     I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  the  petit  jury  or  the  room  for 
witnesses  and  court  officers. 

Q.     You  don't  remember  that  there  was  anything  said  by  either  the 
Judge  or  the  clerk,  about  rooms  for  witnesses  and  court  officers,  do  you  ? 

A.     Not  distinctly. 

Q.     It  might  have  been  with  reference  to  the  petit  jury,  that  the  talk 
was  about  that  bar  room? 

A.     It  may  have  been. 

Q.    Wasn't  this  the  question  he  put  to  the  clerk.     First,  "Mr.  Clerk, 
what  amount  of  business  is  there  here  ?" 

A.     I  do  not  know. 

O.     You  wouldn't  swear  that  that  was  not  what  he  said  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Second,  what  provision  is  there  here  for  a  grand  jury  ? 

A.    That  question  was  asked;   whether  it  was  the  first  or  second,  I 
don't  know. 
117 
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Q.  Then  it  was  stated  what  it  was;  the  answer  to  that  was,  "down 
stairs  in  the  school  house,"  wasn't  it? 

A.     I  don't  remember  the  answer. 

Q-  Wasn't  the  next  question,  "Well,  where  is  the  petit  jury  to  be 
kept?" 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  next  question  or  not;  that 
question  was  asked. 

Q.     Wasn't  the  answer  to  that,  "In  the  bar  room  ?" 

A.     I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  Judge  said  that  the  bar  room  was  no  fit 
place  to  keep  a  jury  in? 

A.     I  believe  he  made  that  expression. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  buildings  there  that  could  be  used  in  town 
at  all,  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know;  the  parties  who  lived  in  town  said  that  there 
were  ample  provisions  made. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  it  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     How  many  buildings  were  there  in  Marshfield? 
.  A.     I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Was  there  a  single  building  in  that  town,  beside  the  hotel,  that 
was  not  occupied  by  families,  except  the  court  room  that  you  were  in, 
the  school  house? 

A.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two  families  li\dng  there  ? 

A.     I  can't  tell;  there  are  very  few. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  when  he  came? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

y.     Saw  him  when  he  got  off  the  buggy.        A.     I  did, 

Q.     See  him  carried  in,  did  you  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Lifted  out? 

A.     I  saw  him  assisted  from  the  buggy. 

Q.  Assisted  like  any  other  man  would  be,  just  giving  him  a  hand, 
or  kind  of  taking  care  of  him,  as  a  child? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  motions,  just — just  what  was  done.  I  did 
notice,  however,  that  the  judge  was  assisted  from  the  buggy. 

Q.     In  a  very  careful  manner,  was  it? 

A.     1  thought  it  was  careful. 

Q.     W^iowasit? 

A.     Mr.  Hodgman. 
*    Q.     Do  you  know  who  he  came  with,  besides  Mr.  Hodgman? 

A.     I  do  not. 

Q.     You  live  at  Lake  Benton,  do  you  not? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.  You  are  a  partner  of  that  fellow  Chapman,  who  was  on  the  stand 
here  yesterday  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  were  a.lmitted  at  this  term  of  court? 

A.     I  was  admitted  at  that  term  or  court. 

Q.     At  the  term  of  court  in  Tyler  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  will  now  examine  under  article  18. 
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Q.  Mr.  Stites,  you  may  state,  whether  or  not,  you  have  seen  Judge 
CJox  drunk  at  other  times  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned. 

A.     I  have,  once. 

Q.     You  may  state  when  and  where? 

A.     It  was  at  a  special  term  in  September,  1880,  at  Lake  Benton. 

Q.  What  he  calls  a  special-general  term .  It  was  a  term  held  for 
jury  trials? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  specially  appointed  ? 

A.     I  understand  it  so. 

Q.     You  say  he  was  drunk  at  that  time  ?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINED. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  he  was  drunk  during  the  term  ? 

A.     He  was  drunk  in  the  court  room. 

Q.     All  that  term  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  all  that  term  or  not,  as  I  was  not 
in  the  court  room  all  the  time. 

Q,  You  were  in  the  court  room  about  the  last  hour,  when  the  jury 
came  in  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  time  ? 

A.     That  was  the  time  I  was  in  the  court  room. 

Q.     That  was  the  time  he  was  drunk?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  is  the  time  Mr.  George  testified  to  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.     Didn't  you  hear  all  of  Mr.  G-eorge's  testimony  ? 

A.     Not  all  of  it. 

Q.     That  is  the  only  term  he  has  held  up  at  Lake  Benton,  is  it  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  present  at  that  dinner  party  given  to  the  Judge 
just  before  the  grand  jury  came  in  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  weren't  there,  and  know  nothing  about  that  ? 

A.     I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  these  were  the  only  times  that  you  have  seen  the  Judge 
intoxicated  ? 

A.     As  far  as  I  know;  yes  sir. 

Q.     But  you  were  at  Tyler,  at  the  general  term  of  court,  were  you  not? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    This  last  June  term  at  Tyler,  Lincoln  county  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     How  long  were  you  in  Tyler? 

A.  I  was  there  but  a  very  short  time.  I  was  in  Tyler  part  of  one 
day,  and  in  the  court  room  only  a  part  of  that  time. 

Q.     How  many  minutes? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  possibly;  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  five  min- 
utes at  one  time,  and  ten  minutes  at  another,  but  only  a  few  minutes  at 
at  a  time. 
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By  Mr.   Arctandek. 

Q.    What  time  during  the  day  was  that? 

A.    What  time  in  the  day  ?    Well,  really,  I  can't  say. 

Q.    What  day  in  the  week  ? 

A.  If  I  remember  right — I  could  not  say  positively  —  it  was  on 
Thursday,  the  16th. 

Q.    On  Thursday  ? 

A.     If  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.    The  second  day  that  the  court  sat  at  Tyler  ? 

A.     I  cannot  remember  exactly. 

Q.     Was  that  the  day  you  were  admitted  to  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think,  however,  it  was  the  next  day  after  the  court 
convened  at  Marshfield — ^the  first  day  that  it  convened  at  Tyler,  that 
term. 

Q.    You  were  admitted  on  Friday  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  on  Friday  or  Thursday;  I 
think,  Thursday. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  court  room  when  you  were  admitted,  of  course? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    You  were  not  examined  in  court? 

A.    I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  examined  by  the  committee  outside,  and  were  merely 
in  court  to  be  sworn  in,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.    And  for  a  few  minutes  only? 

A.    Yes,  iust  for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.    You  had  no  business  there  at  aU?    A.     None  at  all. 

A.  C.  MATTHEWS, 

Called,  sworn  and  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     I  reside  in  Lake  Benton. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    Since  about  the  27th  of  June,  1880. 

The  President.     Under  what  article  is  this  witness  being  examined? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Article  fourteen. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox;  if  so,  for  what  length  of 
time? 

A.  I  am  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Judge 
Cox,  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1880. 

Q.  The  fourth  of  July,  1880?  Did  you  become  acquainted  with 
him  at  that  time?  -*  • 

A.  No,  sir;  not  any  more  than  the  man  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
I  had  an  introduction  to  him.     He  delivered  a  4tn  of  July  oration  there. 

Q.    At  Lake  Benton  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  had  an  introduction  to  him,  but  had  no  conversation  with 
him. 

Q.    Mr.  Matthews,  what  office  do  you  hold,  if  any  ? 

A.    I  am  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court. 
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Q.     For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  deputy  clerk? 

A.     I  think  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Q.     What  year?    A.     1881. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  of  court  held  in  June  1881,  at  Marsh- 
field? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  capacity,  if  any,  were  you  acting  at  that  term? 

A.     I  acted  as  clerk  of  court. 

Q.     You  did  the  business  at  that  time  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  were  deputy  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  Judge  Cox  there  at  that  time  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     At  Marshfield  ?     A.     I  saw  him. 

Q.     Were  you  there  when  court  adjourned  to  Tyler? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  at  that 
time? 

A.  Well,  I  considered  the  Judge  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Q.     Drunk,  or  sober? 

A.     Drunk,  I  would  call  it. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand,  the  court  was  adjourned  from  Marshfield 
to  Tyler,  and  met  at  Tyler  the  next  day. 

A.     ±  es. 

Q.     Were  you  there  then  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox,  as  to  sobriety  that 
first  day  at  Tyler? 

A.  We  were  ordered  to  take  the  books  and  papers  to  Tyler  by  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  Well,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
team  to  take  the  records  and  things  down  to  Tyler,  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  and  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  it  might  have  been  more,  but 
I  think  it  was  a  very  little  after, — ^not  exceeding  twenty  minutes  after 
nine  o'clock,  when  we  arrived  at  Tyler,  with  the  books  and  papers. 
Judge  Cox  was  then  sitting  on  the  bench.  All  hands  were  present  that 
were  at  Tyler,  and  when  we  went  there, — the  clerk  went  with  me, — I  and 
the  clerk  took  the  books  to  Tyler.  We  went  in.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  at  the  time.  They  were  ready  to  open  court,  and  had  opened,  and 
somebody  claimed  that  it  was  late,  that  they  had  been  there  waiting  on 
us  several  minutes.  I  had  no  time-piece  and  didn't  notice  the  time. 
Judge  Cox,  at  that  time,  was  straight  and  all  right,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
and  looked  clean  and  nice  and  perfectly  bright  in  the  morning. 

Q.     Go  right  on  and  detail  the  affair.     Give  us  the  details  of  that  day. 

A.  Well,  there  were  no  particular  details  that  day,  except  that  the 
grand  jury  was  charged  in  the  morning  and  the  business  proceeded,  and 
there  was  several  adjournments  or  recesses  taken. 

Q.     Several  recesses  ? 

A.     Yes;  there  was  some  little  business  done. 

Q.     Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  those  recesses  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  except  that  they  appeared  not  to  be  ready  for  business, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Judge  Cox  would  ask  if  there  was  any  fur- 
ther business  of  the  attorneys,  and  if  the  attorneys  weren't  ready,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  he  would  take  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  went? 

A.    I  do  not 
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Q.     Go  out  of  the  building  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  his  condition  changed  during  the  day? 
You  say  he  was  sober  and  all  li^ht  in  the  morning. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  afternoon  I  thought  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  after  dinner. 

Q.     How  was  he  along  toward  night  ? 

A.     Well,  he  didn't  seem  to  get  any  better. 

Q.     Did  he  get  any  worse  ? 

A.     I  thought  he  did. 

Q.     Was  there  an  evening  session  h«ld  ? 

A.     No  evening  session  held. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition;  that  is,  was  he  drunk? 

A.  I  will  modify  that  by  saying  that  we  may  have  come  into  court— 
we  did  once  or  twice  on  account  of  a  jury,  atter — you  know  it  is  the 
shortest  days  in  the  year,  along  in  the  middle  of  June. 

O.     You  don't  mean  the  shortest  days  in  the  year  ? 

A.  No;  the  longest  days  in  the  year;  and,  of  course,  there  would  be 
some  court  after  supper,  but  I  don't  recollect  that  we  had  to  light  alight, 
unless  it  was  one  evening,  except  in  a  case  where  a  jury  was  out. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  when  you  adjourned  for  supper  that 
night;  was  he  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.     Well,  I  would  call  him  about  half  drunk. 

Q.     About  half  drunk  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  that  evening  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  I  saw  him  ever}''  evening,  because  I 
boarded  at  the  hotel,  but  I  didn't  go  down  to  the  hotel  till  I  would  get 
my  supper,  and  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  court  room,  and 
had  very  poor  conveniences  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  would  walk 
down  to  the  hotel  along  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.     Well,  do  you  remember  seeing  him  that  night? 

A.     I  think  I  saw  him  every  night  but  one  during  that  week. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  what  he  was  doing  that  night  when  you  saw  him? 

A.  Well,  he  was  generally  around  with  the  crowd;  there  was  quite  a 
crowd  of  them  there.  The  hotel  was  full;  you  could  hardly  sit  down, 
stand  up  or  anything.  There  was  only  one  hotel  and  everybody  had 
to  stay  there,  and  we  had  a  jollification;  had  plenty  of  whisky,  and  we 
were  around  in  the  sitting-room,  the  parlor,  the  dining-room,  the  bar- 
room, and  everywhere  else — talking,  singing;  had  an  organ  there,  and 
some  one  would  play  and  sing,  and  then  they  had  an  old  fellow  there 
that  was  a  little  comical  to  dance.  The  Judge  was  with  the  crowd  with 
the  rest  of  us,  the  same  as  I  was  myself. 

Q.     Was  he  drunk  or  sober  that  night? 

A.     Well,  he  was  pretty  tolerably  drunk  that  night. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  passing  a  bottle  that  night  in 
a  hat  ? 

Mr.  Arc'Tander.     That  is  the  wrong  night. 
.    Mr.  Manager  Colliks.     I   didn't   know  there  was  a  wrong  night.    I 
haven't  discovered  any  in  this  business. 

The  WfTNESs.     Are  you  talking  about  the  first  night? 

Q.     Yes,  sir. 

A.     I  don't  recollect  anything  about  the  first  night. 

Q.     But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  whisky  drank? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Now,  the  next  day,  Mr.  Matthews,  in  court, — state  his  condition 
the  next  day  in  court. 

A.  When  court  opened  every  morning,  when  court  was  called, 
Judge  Cox  usually  came  on  the  bench  looking  bright. 

Q.    That  is,  you  mean,  sober  ? 

A.    Yes;  sober,  to  all  appearances. 

Q.    Later  in  the  day  how  was  it, — that  second  day  ? 

A.  Well,  during  the  day,  before  night,  he  was  usually  pretty  well 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.    Frequent  adiournments  that  day  ? 

A.     Every  day  there  were  frequent  recesses  taken. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  became  of  Judge  Cox  during  those  re- 
cesses? 

A.     I  do  not.     I  never  left  the  court  room  at  any  time. 

Q.    But  he  left  the  court  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  or,  rather,  when  you  adjourned 
court  for  supper,  that  night,  was  Judge  Cox  drunk  or  sober? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  to  distinguish  drunk  or  sober.  A  man,  when 
he  is  in  liquor — I  don't  know  where  to  put  the  distinction — what  you 
would  call  thoroughly  drunk.  A  man  may  have  liquor  enough  in  him 
so  that  he  talks  foolish,  or  talks  a  great  deal,  and  makes  peculiar  re- 
marks, and  is  rather  boisterous,  and  still  he  may  not  be  dead  drunk. 

Q.     No,  but  he  is  drunk  ? 

A.     But  he  is  drunk. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  Judge  Cox's  condition;  was  he  drunk,  as  you  have 
described  it? 

A.  Well,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  was  reasonably 
drunk  every  evening.     [Laughter.] 

Q.     Well,  do  you  remember  what  transpired  after  court  adjourned  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  distinguish  the  dift'erence  in  the  evenings.  It  was  a 
regular  matinee  every  evening,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  a  jollifi- 
cation; the  bottle  passed  freely  and  all  hands  drank  more  or  less,  and 
Judge  Cox,  I  don't  think,  ever  refused  when  the  bottle  was  passed. 

y^.     That  evening,  was  he  drunk  or  sober? 

A.  I  don't  believe  there  was  an  evening  that  week  but  what  he  was 
drunk  by  supper  time. 

Q.     Did  he  get  sober  after  supper,  or  grow  worse  ? 

A.  Well,  he  usually  got  worse;  and  by  12  or  1  o'clock  he  would 
usually  be  tumbled  over  fast  asleep. 

Q.     By  12  or  1  o'clock  he  would  be  tumbled  over? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  of  his  being  .with  a  card  party  one  of 
those  nights  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  many  nights  ? 

A.  Only  one  night.  1  was  in  the  room  one  evening  when  there  were 
two  card  tables  running. 

Q.     Who  was  present? 

A.  Judge  Cox;  Charles  Butts;  Mr.  Coleman,  an  attorney;  Mr.  WJiit- 
ney,  an  attorney;  A.  E.  Woodford,  clerk  of  the  grand  jury;  Mr.  Dean 

Q.     Pompella? 

A.  Mr.  Pompella  wasn't  in  the  room  only  as  he  passed  backwards 
and  forwards. 
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Q.    Was  Judge  Cox  playing  cards  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  all  of  us  played  cards. 

Q.    What  was  the  game,  Mr.  Matthews? 

Mr.  Arccander.     Do  you  want  to  indict  hiin  for  that  ? 

Judge  Cox  [the  respondent.]     Oh,  let  him  tell. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  ^ame;  the  Judge  is  anxious  that  you  should  tell  it; 
now  don't  disappoint  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Do  you  know  ? 

The  Witness.     Well,  they  were  playing  poker. 

Q.     Playing  for  money  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether,  or  not,  the  Judge  staid  up  there  that 
night,  and  played  as  late  as  any  of  them  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  played  as  late  as  any  of  them  or  not. 
I  played  at  the  same  table  with  the  balance  for  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  I  got  up  and  left.  There  was  a  game  of  poker  running 
over  on  another  table  in  the  room,  where  they  were  betting  money  pret- 
ty freely.  The  table  that  I  sat  at  with  the  Judge,  and  I  think  Dean — 
Lawyer  Dean,  of  Tyler,  was  at  that  table  also,  and  there  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman in  there  belonging  to  the  grand  jury,  from  away  up  in  Scott — I 
forget  his  name — old  man  Barnard, — there  was  five  or  six  around  that 
table,  and  we  had  a  kind  of  a  little  game  of  our  own.     [Laughter.] 

Q.     You  were  betting,  were  you  ? 

A.  Well,  we  had  some  chips  there,  that  were  worth  a  cent  apiece;  we 
sold  them  for  a  cent  apiece.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Mathews,  were  the  bete  limited  in  anyway  at  that  table? 
[Laughter.] 

A.     No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Q.     But  you  had  chips  that  were  worth  a  cent  apiece  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  Judge  was  playing  at  that  table? 

A.    Yes.     [Laughter.] 

Q.    Well,  did  you  see  the  Judge  go  to  bed  that  night  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  go  to  bed  any  night  ? 

A.  I  didn't  see  him;  I  don't  think  he  ever  went  to  bed.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Q.     You  don't  think  he  went  to  bed  at  all? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  think  he  laid  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  [Laughter]  as 
a  general  practice  with  his  clothes  on.  I  nave  seen  him  that  way  at 
times,  when  I  passed  by  his  door  and  looked  in. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time,  Mr.  Mathews,  of  seeing  the  Judge 
lying  on  a  bed,  anda  party  playing  cards  and  using  his  body  for  & 
table? 

A.  I  didn't  see  that;  but  I  have  seen  them  playing  cards  in  there, 
and  the  Judge  there  fast  asleep  on  the  bed,  as  I  passed  by.  I  only 
looked  in;  I  didn't  go  into  the  room. 

Q.     With  his  clothes  on  ? 

A.     Yes;  he  was  fast  asleep. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  durins  that  week,  any  time  that 
week,  when  Judge  Cox  was  put  on  the  bed  in  your  presence,  helped 
on  the  bed. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  the  room  only  this  one  evening,  to  stay  any 
length  of  time.    I  had  to  pass  the  room,  oecause  my  bed-room  was  just 
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opposite  his'n  across  the  hall,  and  as  I  would  come  out  of  my  bed-room, 
I  would  look  into  the  Judge's  room.  It  was  a  double-bedded  room,  and 
there  was  a  door  between  it,  but  it  was  all  connected  and  I  don't  know 
which  bed  was  the  Judge's.  It  didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference. 
These  parties  that  staid  up  late, — until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  pretty  near  all  night, — seemed  to  occupy  them  in  common  or  in 
general,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  as  I  would  pass  out  from  my  room 
and  look  in.  I  would  look  in  and  see  who  was  astir,  to  see  who  was  up, 
or  who  was  not. 

Q.  But  you  saw  the  Judge  in  bed,  or  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  with  his 
clothes  off? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Matthews,  you  remember  the  trial  there  of  a  man  charged 
with  assault,  with  intent  to  commit  rape? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  took  place  at  that  trial;  I  mean  with  refer- 
ence particularly  to  the  conviction  and  the  fine? 

A.  That  was  George  H.  Chapman;  the  grand  jury  found  a  bill  against 
him  for  kissing  a  woman. 

Q.     What  did  they  charge  him  with;  what  was  the  charge? 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  that,  as  incompetent.  The  record  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Well,  perhaps  it  is. 

The  President  pro  tein.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

Q.     State  what  the  charge  was  ? 

A.  The  charge  was  kissing  a  woman  with  an  attempt — and — with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  rape.  [Laughter.]  An  assault  with  an  attempt  to 
commit  a  rape. 

Q.     State  what  was  done  ? 

A.  He  was  tried,  as  I  understand;  certainly  they  tried  him;  there 
was  a  jury  sworn,  one  witness  examined,  and  the  woman,  and  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury.  It  appeared  afterwards,  that  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  simple  assault. 

Q.     Then  what  was  done  ? 

A.  Then  the  attorney  brought  up  the  fact  that  he  hadn't  plead,  and 
the  Judge  ordered  him  tried  over  again  for  that  offense. 

Q.     Wasn't  a  fine  imposed  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Not  at  that  time. 

Q.     Subsequently,  what  was  done? 

A.  Well,  the  Judge  imposed  a  fine,  and  he  withdrew  it  as  soon  as 
they  called  his  attention  to  the  fact — 

Q.  The  Judge  imposed  a  fine  and  then  they  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  not  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  then 
he  withdrew  it  ? 

A.     Yes;  and  tried  him  over  again. 

Q.     What  was  the  fine  imposed  at  that  time? 

A.     That  was  a  ten  dollar  fine. 

Q.     Do  your  records  show  that?    A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     The  records  are  right  here  ? 

A*     jl  es. 

Q.  The  records  will  be  the  best  evidence,  and  I  wish  you  would  pro- 
duce them. 

A.    [Witness  produced  a  paper  and  read.]    "Fined  ten  dollars,  and 
118 
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that  he  etand  oommitted  to  the  Hennepin  county  jftil  until  such  fine  li 
paid,  not  exceeding  six  months," 

Q.    That  is  the  record,  is  it? 

A.     [Continuing  to  read.]    ^^And  the  costs  of  the  aotiou." 

The  court  here  took  a  recess. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
A.  C.  MATTHEWS. 

(Examination  resumed.) 

President  Oilman  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arctand«:r.  I  desire  to  call  up  the  matter  of  the  taking  of  the 
deposition  of  Hon.  R.  A.  Jones,  which  the  Senate  some  days  ago,  gave 
us  permission  to  take.  I  understood  at  that  time  that  the  order  of  the 
Senate  rec^ired  the  deposition  to  be  taken  upon  interrogatories  aud 
cross-interrogatories.  The  respondent  has  prepared  twelve  iatwrogm- 
tories  which  were  submitted  to  the  managers  a  few  days  ago.  This 
morning  the  honorable  managers  have  submitted  to  the  respondeat  two 

Proposed  crose-interrogatories.  Not  desiring  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
y  any  point  of  practice,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  respondent  ol^ecte  to 
the  cross-interrogatories,  and  to  each  of  them,  and  any  answera  to  the 
same,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  are  not  proper  cro63-«xamination. 
I  do  not  desire  to  argue  it,  nor  to  refer  to  it  now,  if  I  can  be  aiasttredthat 
it  will  not  be  maintained  hereafter,  that  we  did  not  make  the  objection 
£^t  the  proper  time.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  ooromiaeion  being  for- 
warded, and  the  questions  answered,  if  the  objection  can  be  nosed,  with 
equal  force,  when  it  has  returned.  We  do  not  wish  to  oonsume  the. 
time  of  the  Senate  with  the  matter  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  we  understand  to  be  the  practice  both 
a^  to  your  interrogatories  and  our  cross-interroratories. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  pKactice  in  ooufU 
so  I  want  to  bring  it  up  now. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senate  would  doubtless  allow  the  coun- 
sel to  reserve  the  right  to  object  at  any  time  to  those  interrogatories,  al- 
though itfleems  to  me,  if  they  are  objectionable  or  allured  to  be  objefr* 
tionable,  that  they  should  be  settled  on  the  start.  It  would  aave  tiie 
trouble  of  proceeding  under  them  and  taking  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Arctander.     If  that  is  the  view  of  the  President— 

The  President.  If  the  counsel  on  both  sides  prefer  otherwise;  of 
course  it  is  immaterial  to  the  chair,  and  probably  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  (Joluns.  We  may  afi  well  settle  it  now  as  at  any  other 
time,  if  it  has  to  be  settled.  It  will  take  no  longer  to  dispose  of  it  now 
than  it  will  hereafter. 

The  President,  It  seems  to  the  chair  that  it  would  he  better  to 
have  it  settled  now,  before  the  disposition  is.  taken  than  to  have  it 
raised  afterwards. 

Mr.  Arctander..  Wjth  the  penniasion  of  the  oottrii  I  will  read  then 
the  interrogatories  and  the  cross-interrogatoriee  attached  to  them. 

The  President.  That  is,  the  interrogatories  and  cross-intenrc^aAo- 
ries  that  are  objectionable? 

Mr.  Arctander.  Both  the  cross-interrogatories  being  objeote^  to,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  proper  crose-examinationy  I  msil  be  com- 
pelled to  read  the  direct  interrogatories,  that  the  Senate  may  eee  the 
point  of  our  objections.    They  are  as  follows  : 
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First  iBtenogaUMfy.  Wliat  k  yitur  bahm,  profeMioii,  and  where  do  you  re- 
side? 

Seoeiid  InlerrogAlOTy.    Do  jou  know  the  respondent,  E.  St.  Julien  Cox  7 

Third  Interroi^torr.  Were  yon  present,  ss  attorney,  and  in  attendance,  at  a 
foneral  term  of  the  district  court,  in  snd  for  ti;e  eounty  of  Brown,  State  of  Min- 
sesota»  held  at  New  Ulm,  In  said  oounty,  in  the  month  of  May,  1881  ? 

Fourth  interrogatory.  Did  you  see  the  respondeni  upon  his  arrival,  and  before 
said  court  convened  or  opened,  aind  how  did  he  come  there  T 

That  haa  reference,  us  the  President  will  remember,  to  the  teetimony 
already  in,  that  when  the  Judge  came  there  it  was  in  a  buggy,  and  that 
he  was  intoxicated  when  he  arrived.  , 

The  Prbsidbnt  Did  you  intend  by  that  question  to  draw  out  an  ans- 
wer as  to  hifl  condition  when  he  came  there  ? 

Mr.  ARCTANDeK.  Yes,  sir,  as  the  President  will  perceive  by  its  word- 
ing. 

Did  Ton  see  the  respondent  upon  his  arrival  and  i)efoTe  said  court  convened  er 
opened,  and  how  did  he  come  tliere  T 

That  is  only  introductory  to  the  next  question. 

Fifth  Interrogatory.  Did  you  notice  anytliing  peculiar  about  his  personal  ap- 
pearance at  the  time  of  bis  arrival;  if  so  describe  it  ? 

Sixth  Interrogatory.  What,  In  your  iudgment  was  the  condition  of  the  respond- 
•Bt  as  to  sobriety  or  intoxication  upon  his  opening  court  upon  said  time  and  upon* 
•aid  day 

Seventh  Interogatory.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  before  the 
respondent  at  tliat  term  of  court;  if  yeti,  irive  the  title  of  the  cauise,  and  who 
were  the  attorneys  for  the  respective  parties? 

Eighth  Interrogatory.  Were  you  present  in  court  during  the  entire  trial  of  said 
cause? 

Ninth  Interrogatory.  State  what,  in  your  judgment,  the  condition  of  the  re- 
spondent as  to  sobriety  or  intoxication  was.  in  court,  during  the  trial  of  the  cause 
of  Howard  ajEcainst  Manderfeldt  at  that  term  ? 

I  will  state  that  this  is  the  case  that  is  already  in  evidence  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  engaged  in. 

Tenth  Interrogatory.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  the  respond- 
ent's appearance,  manner,  behavior,  conduct,  language  or  rulings,  whilst  sitting 
upon  the  bench,  during  the  progress  of  that  trial,  evidencing  intoxication. 

Eleventh  Interrojratory.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  in  said  court 
during  said  term  at  any  other  proceeding,  except  the  case  of  Howard  against  Man- 
derfeldt, and,  if  so,  at  what  time  and  during  what  proceedings. 

Twelfth  Interrogatory.  State  whether  or  not  during  sain  term  of  court,  you 
saw  any  evidence  of  inebriety  in  the  respondent  whilst  presiding  over  the  deiiber- 
atioBs  thereof  and  whilst  upcm  the  bench. 

The  court  will  notice  that  all  these  questions  are  limited  to  the  con- 
duct and  the  appearance  of  the  Judge,  the  respondent,  at  any  time  during 
the  term  of  court,  while  he  was  in  court.  Now,  it  is  proposed  as  cross^ 
interogatories,  to  ask  the  following  : 

First  Cross-Interrogatory.  State  whether,  at  any  time,  during  the  term  of  court 
mentioned  in  the  third  interrogatory,  you  saw  the  respondent  drink  any  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  either  before  opening  oi  the  court,  at  any  of  the  recesses,  after  ad- 
journment for  the  day,  or  at  any  time;  and  if  yea,  state  when  and  where;  state  full 
patticulam. 
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That  is  objected  to,  because  it  is  not  proper  cross-examination. 

Second  cross- interrogatory. — State  whether  or  not  the  respondent,  toyonr  know- 
ledge, did,  at  any  time,  during  the  holding  of  said  term  of  court,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  final  adjournment,  visit  and  frequent  places  where  intoxicating 
liquors  were  sold:  and  if  yea,  did  hedrinii  any  8uch  liquors,  or  purchase,  any  sucii 
liquors;  state  fully. 

That  is  objected  to  for  the  same  reason.  I  maintain  that  if  we  had 
sought  to  bring  out,  by  Mr.  Jones,  evidenceoftheconditionof  the  Judge, 
the  respondent,  during  the  recess,  or  when  the  court  was  not  in  session, 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  proper;  but  these  cross-interrc^atories  are 
not  proper  cross-examination,  because  we  have  limited  our  interroga- 
tories simply  to  his  condition  in  court.  There  certainly  must  be  a  limit 
somewhere  to  these  rules,  and  I  understand  that  the  rule  is  well  estab- 
lished, that  you  cannot,  in  courts  of  law,  ask  a  witness  upon  cross-exam- 
ination questions  upon  any  subject  which  has  not  been  drawn  out  on 
the  direct  examination;  or,  if  you  do,  you  make  him  your  own  wit- 
ness to  that  extent.  If  that  was  to  be  the  rule  by  which  we  were  to  be 
governed  here,  the  State  need  have  introduced  no  testimony  at  all,  upon 
their  part,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge  outside  of  court  because  they 
could  ask  our  witnesses  that  question,  whether  we  inquired  any  tiling  about 
it  or  not.  That  certainly  would  not  be  fair,  because  it  would  be  to  open 
up  a  matter  that  has  no  possible  bearing  upon  the  case;  and  certainly  it 
does  not  properly  come  in  as  cross-examination,  because  no  question  has 
been  asked  Mr.  Jones  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Judge  outeide  of  the 
court  but  simply  what  his  condition  was  the  morning  he  appeared,  when 
it  is  already  in  evidence  that  he  came  there  from  another  part  of  the 
country,  driving  up  to  the  court  house,  without  stopping  in  town  at  all, 
got  out  of  the  buggy,  and  went  straight  into  court.  Now,  from  that 
minute,  there  is  not  a  question  askid  in  direct  examination,  except  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Judge  during  the  trial  of  that  case,  or  any  other 
cases  that  were  up  there.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  entirely  irrelevant, 
immaterial  and  in'iproper  cross-examination.  The  court  will  readily 
see  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  burdened  with  that  kind  of  a  cross-examin- 
ation with  every  witness  that  will  come  upon  the  stand,  that  it  is  going 
to  drag  this  case  out  into  the  eternal,  I  might  almost  say, — ^if  they  are  to 
be  permitted  to  examine  the  witnesses  not  only  upon  matters  brought 
out  on  the  direct  examination,  but  upon  new  and  collateral  questions, 
not  brought  out  upon  the  direct  examination.  That  is  not  the  scope  or 
purport  of  cross-examination.  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  the 
question  will  be,  and  I  do  not  care;  but  it  is  the  principle  involved  for 
which  I  am  zealous.  I  apprehend  that  the  answers  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory;  but  I  object  to  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  affording  a  scope 
for  cross-examination  which  is  improper,  and  which  neither  we,  nor  this 
Senate,  would  be  likely  to  indulge  in  when  we  come  to  discern  the  mag- 
nitude that  such  an  examination  is  likely  to  assume. 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.  The  managers  are  very  much  gratified  that  the 
counsel  has  discovered  that  it  is  not  proper  cross-examination  to  go  into 
matters  that  are  not  brought  out  in  the  examination  in  chief.  It  is  ev- 
idently a  recent  discovery  of  the  counsel.  The  managere  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  witness  will  testify  that  during  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and 
of  this  term  of  court,  the  respondent  was  seen,  from  time  to  time,  going 
to  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold,  either  purchasing  liquoiB 
there,  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  or  if  he  saw  the  respondent  drink* 
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ing  intoxicating  liquors,  in  the  crowd,  it  tends  all  to  characterize  the 
condition  of  the  respondent,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  court,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  cause  referred  to.  It  is  not  at  all  probable,  or 
in  accordance  with  our  human  experience,  that  a  man  who  goes  reeling 
from  the  saloon  to  the  court  house,  is  drunk  when  he  leaves  the  saloon, 
that  he  is  sober  when  he  presides  as  a  judge;  and  if  it  shall  appear,  in 
answer  to  these  two  cross-interrogatories  that  Mr.  Jones,  the  witness,  saw 
this  respondent  in  the  saloon  and  saw  him  there  drunk,  it  will  have  very 
material  weight,  I  take  it  with  this  Senate  as  to  whether  the  respondent 
here  was  in  a  condition  to  go  on  with  the  business  when  he  got  up  to 
the  court  house.  A  general  course  of  conduct  with  reference  to  drink- 
ing during  this  term  of  court  is  the  material  thing,  and  the  evidence 
sought  by  these  cross-interrogatories  is  as  to  that  course  of  conduct  upon 
the  part  of  the  respondent.  It  seems  to  me  very  pertinent,  very  rele- 
vant. 

The  respondent  here  has  proposed  twelve  interrogatories;  upon  our  part, 
we  have  proposed  two  only.  Compare  that  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  cross-examination  has  been  conducted  in  this  trial  so  far,  and  decide 
for  yourself  which  is  likely  to  consume  the  most  time. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  feet 
that  if  this  is  allowed,  and  I  maintain  that  it  has  not  been  allowed  here- 
tofore,— that  we  have  limited  our  cross-examination  to  matters  brought 
out  upon  direct-examination,  and  improper  questions  certainly  have 
never  been  insisted  upon  when  they  have  been  objected  to,  and  I  think 
the  court  will  bear  me  out  in  the  fact  that  no  witness  on  the  stand  has  been 
asked  a  question  unless  it  was  within  the  proper  limits  of  cross  examina- 
tiouy  or  unless  it  was  upon  matters  brought  out  directly  on  direct  ex- 
amination. I  maintain  that  these  questions  do  not  necessarily  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  Judge,  at  all,  because  they  are  not 
limited  to  recesses  before  any  thing  was  done,  it  is  even  after  adjournment 
in  the  evening,  after  business  is  disposed  of;  and  it  would  necessitate,  as 
matter  of  course,  if  they  go  on,  a  re-direct  examination  to  find  out 
whether  any  of  this  drinking  was  after  the  court  had  adjourned  in  the 
evening,  or  whether  it  was  after  all  the  business  had  been  disposed,  or 
whether  it  was  before  business  was  taken  up,  and  to  what  extent.  Now 
this  Question  is  not,  was  he  drunk  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  simply 
whether  he  drank  any. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  Arctander,  will  you  allow  me  to  correct  you 
in  that  statement.  The  interrogatory  asks  him  to  state  the  times  and 
places,  and  that  does  not  need  any  re-direct  examination.  We  ask  him 
to  sLate  fully  whether,  at  the  recess,  or  at  any  other  time,  the  respondent 
drank  intoxicating  liquors. 

ALr.  Arctander.     "State  full  particulars"  that  is  all  it  says. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     It  asks  him  to  state  particular  times. 

Mr.  Manager  Arctander.  I  maintain  that  if  this  question  was  as  to 
whether  the  Judge  was  intoxicated,  immediately  preceding  the  term  of 
court,  because  that  would  go  to  show  whether,  or  not  he  was  correct  in 
the  testimony  given  by  him  in  the  direct-exaini nation,  and  it  would  be 
to  test  his  recollection;  but  whether  he  was  gcnng  into  a  saloon,  or  pur- 
chasing liquors,  for  himself  or  anybody  else,  cannot,  in  my  judgement 
be  material,  pertinent  or  proper  cross-examination.  If  the  other  had 
been  the  question,  I  should  never  have  objected  to  it.  If  they  had  asked 
this  witness,  upon  cross-examination,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  immediately 
before  court,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  before  court,  this   man  was 
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intoxicated,  or  even  whether  he  was  intoxicated  in  the  evening,  I  Bhoald 
not  have  any  objection  to  it,  because  it  might  be  a  reasonable  time  to 
show  that  he  was  not,  bat  the  fact  he  was  drunk,  the  fact  that  he  drank 
a  glass  of  beer,  the  fact  that  he  drank  anything,  the  fact  he  had  been  in 
a  saloon,  as  they  ask  him  here,  can  certainly  have  no  bearing  on  this 
case,  an<l  that  is  wh}'^  we  object  to  it,  as  not  proper  crues-exaraination. 
It  does  not  ask  him  whether  the  respondent  was  intoxicated  or  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  drunk,  at  any  of  these  times  but 
the  second  question  asks  him  simply  whether  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  * 

Senator  Campbell.  Will  the  counsel  please  read  the  interrogatories 
and  cross-interrogatories  once  more.'    I  did  nut  hear  them  distinctly. 

Mr.  Arctander  again  read  the  interrogatories  and  crossnnterrogatories. 

The  President.  Do  the  counsel  desire  to  make  any  further  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  have  nothing  further  to  say,  Mr^  President. 

The  President.  This  is  a  question  which  is  is  likely  to  rise  during 
the  trial,  perhaps  frequently,  and  the  decision  in  this  caise  will  be  im* 
portant,  as  it  may  have  a  bearing  as  to  what  questions  shall  be  pro- 
pounded to  the  witnesses,  and  what  questions  shall  be  answered,  during 
the  taking  of  testimony  for  the  respondent.  The  chair  therelore  feels  ocm- 
strained  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  as  to  whether  these  cron- 
interrogatories  shall  be  propounded.  The  Senate  can  decide,  in  opea 
court,  without  argument,  or  go  into  secret  session  and  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, and  have  the  opinions  of  the  attorneys,  if  they  deem  proper. 

Senator  Campbell.     I  move  that  the  chair  submit  the  question. 

The  President.  The  question  is,  shall  the  question  be  sustained. 
Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Senator  Langdon.  Those  voting  aye  will  vote  to  sustain  the  objec- 
tion? 

The  President.  Those  voting  aye  will  vote  to  sustain  the  objection. 
As  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should  prevail,  to  sustain 
the  objection,  will  vote  aye. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  called  for. 

The  President.  The  clerk  wall  call  the  roll  on  sustaining  the  objection. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas,  6,  nays,  21,  as  foflows  : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  aflirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Mealey,  Miller,  Rice  and  Simmons. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Buck  D.,  Campbell,  Case,  Clement,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson 
A.  M.,  Johnson  F.  I.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  McCrea,  Mclaughlin,  Mor- 
rison, Perkins,  Powers,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  Wheat,  White,  Wilkins  and 
Wilson. 

The  President.  The  question  being  upon  the  motion,  there  were  yeas 
five  and  nays  twenty -one;  so  the  Senate  refuses  to  sustain  the  objection 
raised  by  Counsellor  Arctander.  Counsel  can  now  proceed  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins.  » 

Q.     Mr.  Matthews,  ivill  you  state  what  this  paper  is  that  I  hold  here? 
A.     That  is  the  minutes  of  the  court. 

Q.    Those  you  say  are  the  minutes  of  the  court;  of  what  term? 
A.     The  regular  June  term,  1881,  held  at  Tyler,  in  Lincoln  county. 
Q.    W^as  that  the  term  which  was  adjournecl  from  Jifasshfi^? 
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A.    Yee,  sir. 

Q.     And  the  term  you  have  been  speaking  about? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  now  oflfer  in  evidence  that  part  of  the  record 
here  commencing  with  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  i^ainst  George 
H.  Chapman,  and  embracing  a  page  or  two. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  it  unless  the  whole  fhinutea  go  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  we  make  the  oflfer,  and  if  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  wish  to  put  in  the  balance  I  presume  they  can  do  so. 
But  we  simply  oflFer  the  minutes  of  the  court,  so  far  as  they  affect  this 


Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  to  it  for  the  reason  that  is  is  not  the  rec- 
ord, and  no  record  at  all.  We  raised  the  point  last  week,  and  I  Under- 
stood the  managers  to  maintain  that  there  was  a  statute  requiring  such 
minutes  to  be  kept,  and  I  have  examined  into  the  matter  and  find  that 
there  is  no  such  statute,  and  I  object  to  it  for  that  reason,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  managers  show  us  that  statute. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  haven't  given  the  point  much  consideration, 
but  I  apprehend,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.  I 
apprehend  that  these  minutes  are  kept,  that  they  are  necessary  to  be 
kept,  and  I  know  of  no  other  manner  in  which  many  things  that  are  not 
reduced  to  writing  can  be  proven  in  court  unless  we  do  prove  them  by 
these  minutes,  unless  these  minutes  are  kept.  Now,  I  submit  it  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  no  way  of  showing  that  a  man  was  ever  arraigned 
or  entered  a  plea  unless  you  show  it  by  these  minutes;  that  these  min- 
utes are  perfectly  proper,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  any  court.  Now,  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  cross-examination  of  one  or  two  of 
these  witnesses  the  counsel  has  spoken  of  this  particularly,  and  has  called 
attention  to  the  peculiar  practice  in  that  court  of  causing  the  clerk  to 
enter  certain  orders  that  are  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  court  it 
was  very  proper  and  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept.  As  I  stated,  I 
have  not  examined  the  statutes.  If  the  court  desires  I  will  "take  the  time 
and  do  so. 

Now,  as  suggested  by  the  counsel,  we  can  prove  that  these  minutes 
were  kept  at  or  about  the  time,  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  And  if  they 
are  not  introduced,  and  not  permitted  here  as  evidence,  they  can  be  used 
by  the  witness  to  refresh  his  memory,  to  state  precisely  what  occurred. 
I  don't  know  but  there  is  something  in  the  minutes  that  these  gentle- 
men are  ashamed  of. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  haven't  looked  at  them  yet,  and  we  don't  know 
what  is  in  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  If  the  court  desire  that  I  take  the  time  I  will 
do  so,  and  look  this  matter  up,  and  see  to  what  extent  the  minutes  of  the 
court  must  be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  My  impression,  however, 
was  that  the  clerk  of  the  court  keeps  a  record  of  the  proceedings — a  rec- 
ord of  the  pleas — a  record  of  the  names  of  the  jurors;  and  there  are 
very  many  things  about  a  court  that  could  only  be  proved  in  that  way, 
ana  I  know  of  no  other  record  of  them  than  what  is  found  in  the 
clerk's  minutes. 

The  President.  Has  this  witness  testified  that  he  was  clerk  of  the 
court  of  that  county? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  was  the  deputy  clerk,  and 
attending  at  this  term  of  court. 
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Mr.  Arctander.  I  further  object  to  this,  because  these  minutes  ap- 
pear on  their  face  to  have  been  mutilated. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Whereabouts  ?  Just  show  me  a  mutilation  on 
the  part  we  offer  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  on  the  very  part  you  offer  in  evidence;  there 
appears  to  be  writing  underneath  and  something  pasted  over  it.  We  ob- 
ject to  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  minutes 
that  it  is  a  mutilated  record. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  is  a  matter  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for 
you  to  cross-examine  on.  There  are  evidently  two  sheets  of  paper  past- 
ed together. 

The  President  [to  the  witness].  Mr.  Mathews,  were  those  minutes 
made  by  you  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of  that  term  of  court  of- 
ficially ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  they  were  made  by  me  before  I  left  the  court  room. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  don't  offer  a  certified  copy,  but  they  are 
the  original  minutes  o    the  court. 

The  President,     [to  Mr.  Manager  Collins].     Is  there  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  necessary.  That  is  the 
original.  If  it  were  a  copy  a  certificate  would  be  nesessary;  but  these 
are  the  original  minutes. 

The  President  [to  the  witness].     These  are  the  original  minutes? 

A.     They  are  the  original  minutes. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  don't  object  to  them  for  that  reason,  but  because 
they  appear  to  have  been  mutilated. 

The  President.  The  chair  must  overrule  that  objection.  Of  course 
if  they  have  been  mutilated,  that  can  be  shown  on  cross-examination, 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  interest  in  which  tha  testi- 
mony is  introduced. 

Mr.  Allis.     Yeur  honor  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion;  where  a 

Eaper  is  offered  and  appears  upon  its   face  to  be  mutilated  the  rule  is  to 
ave  it  explained  before  being  introduced. 

.  Mr.   Manager  Collins.     I  understood"  that  the  chair   had  decided  the 
question. 

The  President.  The  chair  has  decided  upon  that  point;  the  witness 
is  here  and  can  be  cross-examined,  regarding  the  mutilation  or  upon 
any  point  in  relation  to  the  paper.  . 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  part  of  the  record,  which  we  offer  in  evi- 
dence I  will  now  read : 

Case  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  George  Chapman.  Jury  comes  into  court.  The 
foreman  reports  a  verdict,  and  found  against  the  defendant  guiltj-  of  an  assault  but 
not  guilty  of  the  charge  as  in  the  indictment  found  by  the  grand  junr.  Notice  by 
the  defendant's  attorney  for  an  arrest  of  judgment  and  the  court  orciers  that  the 
motion  will  be  heard  at  1 :30  o'clock,  p.  m.  Whereupon  the  court  orders  that 
George  H.  Chapman,  pay  a  fine  in  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  and  that  he  stand  com- 
mitted to  the  Hennepin  county  jail,  until  such  fine  is  paid  not  exceeding  sii 
months.  Motion  maae  by  the  aefendant's  attorney  to  set  aside  the  Judgment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  defendant  did  not  plead.  Motion  sustained  by  the  Court,  and 
the  judgment  was  thereupon  ordered  set  aside.  Court  takes  a  recess  until  1:30  p. 
M.  At  1:30  p.  M.,  defendant  pleads  not  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment by  the  grand  jury,  but  pleads  guilty  of  a  simply  assault.  Thereupon  the  court 
orders  that  George  H.  Chapman  pay  a  tine  of  ten  dollars  and  the  coats  of  this 
action  and  that  he  stand  committed  to  Hennepin  county  jail,  until  such  fine 
is  paid,  not  exceeding  six  months. 
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Q.    That  is  all  there  is  about  this  case,  is  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Matthews,  will  you  explain  why  these  records  are  not  in  a 
book? 

A.  The  commissioners  did  not  purchase  the  books,  and  have  not 
done  it  yet.  They  have  agreed  to  do  so  from  time  to  time,  but  have  not 
yet  furnished  a  book  to  record  these  minutes  in. 

Q.  -Now,  you  remember  this  case  of  Chapman's? 

A.     Yes,  sir! 

Q.  And  you  remember  the  time  that  the  motion  was  made  in  the 
case  and  the  order  of  the  court  to  set  aside  the  first  order  of  the  court 
fining  him  ten  dollars? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now  at  that  time  did  you  see  this  man  Chapman  in  court  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Won't  you  state  what  conversation  you  overheard  between  him 
and  the  Judge  ? 

A.  Well,  when  he  came  up  at  half  past  1  o'clock,  after  dinner,  when 
he  was  brought  into  court  ana  the  case  was  called  to  be  decided.  Judge 
Cox  motioned  Chapman  to  come  up  close  to  him,  and  he  stepped  up 
close  to  the  desk,  and  the  Judge  asked  him.  "  How  are  you  healed  ?  " 
he  said;  "Have  you  plenty  of  money?"  And  he  said  words  to  the 
effect  that  if  he  was  "  hard  up,"  he  would  let  him  down  pretty  light. 
What  Chapman  said  to  him  I  did  not  hear.  He  stepped  back  and  had 
a  few  minutes  conversation,  perhaps  not  half  a  minute's  conversation, 
with  M.  E.  Matthews,  his  attorney,  and  then  he  stepped  forward 
and  plead  guilty  of  a  simple  assault,  the  same  as  the  jury  had  found 
him  guiltv  of  in  the  trial  before.  And  then  a  fine  was  imposed 
of  ten  dollars  and  costs.  The  attorneys  made  objection,  Mr.  An- 
drews, attorney  for  Mr.  Chapman,  made  objection  to  any  further  pro- 
ceedings, and  wanted  to  make  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
Judge  Cox  told  him  that  he  would  paes  judgment,,  and  told  him  he 
could  have  all  the  advantages  afterwards  that  he  could  possibly  have 
before;  he  would  give  him  the  privilege  of  all  the  advantages  he  could 
possibly  have  in  the  case,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  findings,  and 
in  that  way  it  was  left. 

Q.     Was  the  fine  ever  paid  ?    A.     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Chapman  ever  committed  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.     Nothing  more  was  done  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes  "there  whs  a  commitment  made  out;  there  was  half  a  dozen 
commitments  made  out,  for  that  matter,  and  there  were  flaws  picked  in 
them,  or  something  of  the  kind,  I  don't  know  what. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  at  an^  other  time  than  the  one 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Is  this  under  article  eighteen  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Under  article  eighteen;  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Arctander,  you  may  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  don't  make  any  difference  to  me;  I  can  cross- 
examine  afterwards. 

The  Witness.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  special  September  term  in 
1880,  intoxicated. 

Q.     At  any  other  times  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 
119 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  That  waa  the  only  special  term  that  he  held  at  Lake  Benton  that 
you  ever  knew  that  he  waa  there  on  term  busineea? 

A.     I  reside  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  it  is  the  only  time  you  know  that  h©  wa«  there  (m  court 
buainess,  at  Lake  Benton  ? 

A.     Yes;  on  court  busineas. 

Q.     In  September,  1880  ? 

A;    Yes,  sir;  September,  1880. 

Q.  Now,  these  recesses  you  spoke  of  were  taken  on  account  of  the  at- 
torneys, were  they  not;  on  account  of  their  not  being  ready  ? 

A.  Well,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  the  most  of  the  cases,  the  Judge 
would  ask  if  there  was  any  further  business  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  take  a  recess.  There  were  two  or  three  recesses  taken  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.     To  wait  for  the  grand  jury. 

A.    Yes,  sif ;  subject  to  the  call  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  there  was  no  business  for  the  court,  but  they  had 
to  wait  for  the  grand  jury  to  come  in  and  report  ? 

A.     Well,  it  appears  so. 

Q.  During  the  day,  were  there  any  cases  taken  up  and  tried?  I 
mean  the  first  day,  at  Tyler. 

A.    Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  case  taken  up  the  first  day. 

Q.     What  case  was  that  ? 

A.    That  was  Otto  Laabs  vs.  Ralsey  Hodson. 

Q.     That  case  was  tried,  was  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  with  a  jury. 

Q.    The  first  day  ?    A.     I  think  it  was  the  first  day. 

Q.     Was  it  finished  ? 

A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  it  was.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  look 
at  my  papers  a  few  minutes,  I  can  tell  exactly. 

Q.  These  times,  during  these  recesses,  you  say  that  the  Judge  left 
the  court  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  just  went  outside  of  the  door,  or 
where  he  went  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  where  he  went.  I  wish  to  state 
here  that  I  am  not  positive  about  the  case  of  Laabs  vs.  Hodson  being 
tried  the  firat  day;  if  I  could  look  at  the  papers  a  minute,  I  could  kU 
exactly. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  particular  about  that  case.  Now,  this  rape  ca^e 
was  taken  up  on  Monday  morning,  was  it  not — this  Chapman  case? 

A.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.     The  trial  was  commenced  Monday  morning? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.     At  that  time  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  not? 

A.  The  Judge  wajs  usually  sober  and  in  good  condition,  I  considered 
him,  in  the  morning,  when  he  would  Gome  on  the  bench. 

Q.     Well,  he  was  that  morning,  too? 

A.  I  think  he  was  that  morning;  I  think  there  was  no  exception;  I 
think  every  morning  he  came  into  court  bright,  and  in  good  shape. 

Q.     That  Monday  mornidg,  so  far  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.    The  trial  lasted  how  long  during  Monday  ? 
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A.  Well,  I  think  it  consumed  the  most  of  the  day.  They  took  up 
the  forenoon  and  a  part  of  the  afternoon  at  any  rate,  it  was  probably 
disposed  of  by  2:30  or  3  o'clock* 

Q.     It  was  at  2:30  or  3  o'clock  when  the  jury  were  sent  out  ? 

A.     Well,  the  jury  went  out  before  noon,  I  think. 

Q.     Did  they  come  in  btefnre  noon  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  just  before  noon. 

Q.     And  these  other  proceedings  in  the  trial  were  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.     After  dinner. 

Q.     Were  there  any  cases  taken  up  after  that  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to  take  up 
another  criminal  case,  the  case  ot  the  State  against  Gelronan. 

Q.    That  was  the  last  case  that  was  tried  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  last  case  tried.  There  were  some  motions 
made  after  that. 

Q.  That  court  sat  until  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  did  it  not,  on 
Monday  night. 

A.  No,  sir.  Well,  when  the  jury  went  out  in  one  of  the  cases  (I 
think  that  was  the  Gelronan  case)  court  was  adjourned  you  know  and 
was  held  in  open  recess,  for  the  call  of  the  grand  jury.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  they  came  in  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.     About  11  o'clock  at  night  ? 

A.     That  is  my  impression,  yes. 

Q.     8o  court  did  not  adjourn  before  11  o'clock  at  night  anyhow  ? 

A.  It  did  not  adjourn  until  after  the  report  of  the  petit  jury  was 
brought  in — the  verdict. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  noon  recess  of  Monday,  was  there  anything  out 
of  the  way  with  the  Judge  when  he  came  back  at  1:30? 

A.     Well,  he  appeared  more  than  usually  excited. 

Q.     More  than  usually  excited? 

A.  Yes,  he  a'ppeared  to  be  more  than  usually  excited,- and  flushed, 
and  more  talkative  than  usual. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  swear  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  that  time,  would 
you? 

A.  Well,  the  impression  that  I  got  was  that  he  was  drunk,  that  he 
had  too  much  whisky. 

Q.     You  got  the  impression  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.     Yes,  that  was  my  idea  of  the  matter. 

Q.    He  went  right  along  with  the  business  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Tried  that  criminal  case  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  get  any  better  during  the  afternoon,  did  he  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  was  very  much  difference. 

Q.     You  say  that  he  was  flushed  in  his  face  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Chapman  case,  when  he  came  in  after 
dinner. 

Q.     He  was  flushed  then,  was  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  flushed  and  he  appeared  excited,  and  he  appeared 
out  of  humor,  some  way. 

A.     He  was  out  of  patience  with  you  ? 

A.     I  don't  know;  if  he  was  he  didn't  say  anything  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  plea 
bad  been  made  there,  and  that  you  had  not  entered  it  of  record. 
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A.  Not  that  I  knew  anything  about.  There  was  some  dispute  among 
the  attorneys  and  the  county  attorney  about  what  the  judgment  was; 
there  was  some  dispute  about  the  expression  that  was  used. 

Q.     About  what  ? 

A.  About  the  expression  that  he  used.  The  minutes  showed"  ten  dol- 
lars fine  and  the  costs  of  this  action;"  and  some  of  them  claimed  after- 
ward that  it  should  be  costs  of  the  prosecution.  The  district  attorney 
finally  raised  that  point. 

Q.     Did  you  take  down  these  minutes  as  everything  transpired  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  at  the  time.  The  dispute  arose  over  the  word  "  action" 
or  "  prosecution."  I  absolutely  refused  to  change  the  word  unless  the 
Judge  said  so;  the  Judge  did  not  say  whether  to  change  it  or  not.  The 
Judge  was  not  there  when  this  thing  came  up  afterwOTd,  but  he  was  in 
town.     It  was  after  court  adjourned  that  this  question  arose. 

Q.  Didn't  you  write  to  the  Judge  at  St.  Peter  about  two  weeks  after 
that  to  find  out  what  the  order  had  been? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  what  the  order  had  been  in  that  case,  not  that  I  have 
any  recollection  of. 

Q.     Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not? 

A.  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  did  not.  I  wrote  him  saveral  times  but 
he  wouldn't  answer  my  letters.  After  I  wrote  him  the  third  letter  I  got 
an  answer  from  him,  but  it  gave  me  no  instructiens  and  no  information. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  write  him  about  this  Chapman  matter  ? 

A.  I  ha^e  no  recollectton  of  ever  writing  him  a  word  about  the  Chap- 
man matter. 

Q.  What  experience  had  you  had  before  this  term  in  taking  the 
minutes  of  the  court  ? 

A.     None  at  all,  sir;  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.     Now,  do  you  mean  to  sajr  that  this  is  correct  ? 

A.     I  mean  to  say  that  this  is  correct,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.     As  you  understood  it  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  otherwise;  your  understanding  might  have 
failed  you  as  to  what  trnnspired  as  to  the  correct  order  of  everything,  etc 

A.  I  don't  think  I  was  very  far  out  of  the  way,  because  I  paid  all  the 
attention  I  was  capable  of  at  the  time,  and  took  It  as  I  went. 

Q*  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  that  case,  before  dinner,  after 
the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict  of  guilty  of  simple  assault,  that  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  then,  immedately,  before  sentence  had  been  imposed, 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  Judge,  after  that  notice  of  the  motion  had  been 
given,  adjourned  the  case  until  after  dinner  to  hear  that  motion  ? 

A.  I  think  he  did.  T  think  all  the  proceedings  were  stopped  until 
after  dinner,  but  in  the  time  he  had  ordered  that  they  have  a  new  trial. 

Q.     What  is  that  ? 

A.     In  the  time  that  he  had  ordered  the  prisoner  tried  over. 

Q.     In  the  meantime  ? 

Q.  He  ordered  that  before  dinner;  before  dinner  he  made  that  order. 
In  the  first  place  he  had  made  his  judgment  as  is  on  that  sheet  of  paper 
that  is  pasted  on  there,  and  that  is  why  it  comes  there. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  whether  the  Judge  sentenced  him  before  they  gave 
notice  of  any  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  before  dinner? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  sheet  of  paper  there  is  just  what  was  done  before 
dinner,  and  that  is  pasted  on  there,  and  that  is  why.  it  is  pasted  on  there. 
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Q.     What  is  that  underneath,  there  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  that  is  underneath,  but  it  is  something 
that  don't  interfere  with  the  record. 

Q.     When  did  you  paste  this  on? 

A.     Right  at  the  time,  before  I  left  the  court  room. 

Q.    That  day  ? 

A.  That  day,  and  before  I  left  the  court  room.  That  was  fixed  up  as 
I  went,  every  evening,  before  I  left  the  court  room. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  think  he  is  talking  about  another  sheet  that 
is  pasted  on. 

Mr.  Arctander  (to  the  witness.)  Did  you  mean  that?  (showing 
witness  the  paper. ) 

A.    Yes. 

Mr.  Arcttnper.    That  was  not  offered  in  evidence. 

The  Witness.  I  kept  that  simply  as  a  record,  and  put  the  papers  all 
together,  so  that  when  I  got  a  book  some  time  it  could  be  copied.  I 
kept  those  minutes  up  to  noon;  now,  in  the  evening,  when  I  came  to  fix 
that  up  before  I  left  the  court  room,  then  I  put  that  paper  on  to  cover 
the  whole  transaction. 

Q.    When  did  you  paste  this  thing  on  here  ? 

A.  Well,  I  expect  you'll  find,  when  you  come  to  compare,  if  that 
paper  is  off,  that  I  left  out  a  line  or  some  words  and  then  pasted  this  on 
after  reading  it,  correct,  because  I  wrote  the  original  with  my  pencil  and 
then  copied  it.  • 

Q.     Then  is  this  the  original  ? 

A.     Why,  certainly,  this  is  the  original. 

Q.     Why,  I  thought  you  said  you  wrote  the  original  with  a  pencil  ? 

A.  I  say  as  I  went  along  I  wrote  down  that  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  then  I  copied  this  with  ink. 

Q.     Well,  then,  this  is  not  the  original,  is  it  ? 

A.     That  is  what  I  call  the  original. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  take  this  down  as  the  court  went  along,  on  this 
paper  here  r 

A.     Not  on  that  paper.     That  paper  I  copy  every  evening. 

Q.  Then  your  original  minutes  you  haven't  got  here — ^that  is  as  you 
extended  it  in  the  evening? 

A.  As  I  copied  it,  yes;  I  copied  it  off,  and  filed  that  as  the  court 
record. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  this  here  was  pasted  on  in  the  evening;  the  same 
time  that  this  here  was  pasted  on  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  don't  seem  that  any  of  the  other  pages  have  been  pasted  over 
in  that  way  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  the  correct  proceedings  there  were  that  as  soon 
as  the  verdict  came  in  the  Judge  fined  Mr.  Chapman  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  rendered. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  rendered  he  pronounced  a  fine  upon 
hin? 

A.     He  did. 

Q.     And  the  fine  was  ten  dollars? 

A.     It  is  just  what  that  sheet  sliows. 

Q.    Well,  that  is  what  it  was,  was  it — ^ten  dollars  ? 

A.    Ten  dollars,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  then,  it  was  after  the  Judge  had  fined  him  that  they  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    After  the  judgment  was  rendered? 

A.  The  first  thing  that  was  don^,  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Judge  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  not  plead,  and  the  Judge  said — 

Q.     Was  that  before  the  Judge  sentenced  him,  or  afterwards? 

A.    Afterwards. 

Q.    After  he  had  sentenced  him? 

A.  After  he  had  pronounced  that  sentence  that  is  on  that  piece  of 
paper,  then  they  called  his  attention  to  that,  and  then  he  said  ''  they 
wouldn't  get  him  that  way;  that  he  would  try  the  case  over  again." 

Q.  The  verdict  came  in  and  the  Judge  called  Mr.  Chapman  up  to 
him  and  told  him:  "I fine  you  ten  dollars;"  did  he? 

A.     Yes,  he  passed  sentence. 

Q.  After  he  had  passed  sentence  upon  him,  Mr.  Matthews  jumped  up 
and  gave  notice  of  a -motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  not  plead  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  then  the  Judge  did  what  ? 

A.  He  turned  to  me  and  asked  if  that  was  so,  and  I  told  him  that  that 
was  so,  that  the  prisoner  hadn't  plead.  He  said  that  ''they  wouldn't 
get  him  that  way,  that  he  would  try  the  prisoner  over  again." 

Q.     Ht  told  them  he  would  try  nim  over  again  after  dinner,  did  he  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  ordered  the  case  to  stand  adjourned  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  said  he  would  try  him  over  again  after  din- 
ner, but  said  he  would  try  him  over  again.  It  was  just  about  dinner 
time  and  after  some  parley  court  was  adiourned  until  after  dinner. 

Q.  When  he  came  in  after  dinner,  then  Mr.  Matthews  stepped  up 
and  did  what? 

A.    Well,  the  prisoner  was  called  np  to  plead. 

Q.     What  did  he  plead? 

A.  There  was  considerable  talk  and  parley  with  the  attorneys,  in  one 
shape  and  another,  and  Judge  Cox  motioned  to  Mr.  Chapman  to  come 
up  to  the  desk,  and  he  went  up  there. 

Q.     Was  that  before  or  after  he  had  plead  ? 

A.     He  hadn't  plead  yet. 

Q.  There  was  talk  between  the  attorneys  as  to  what  he  should  plead, 
was  there;  whether  he  should  plead  or  whether  he  should  go  onto  trial? 

A.  Well,  their  talk  was  private  among  themselves,  the  attorney  and 
the  prisoner.  I  didn't  hear  what  they  said;  they  whispered  aiid  were 
ofi"  at  one  side. 

Q.     The  county  attorney,  the  prisoner's  attorney  and  the  prisoner? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  county  attorney  was  there;  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  in  the  room  or  not,  but  there  was  considerable  talk  and  confusion 
over  the  matter  in  one  shape  and  another. 

Q.  Now,  then,  it  was  while  they  were  talking  that  the  Judge  called 
Mr.  Chapman  up  and  said  this  publicly,  did  he, — asked  him  how  he 
was  fixed  ? 

A.  That  was  not  said  publicly;  he  motioned  him  to  come  up  close 
to  the  desk,  and  Mr.  Chapman  went  up  close  to  him. 

Q.    Well,  you  heard  it  ? 
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A.  Yes;  I  sat  near  the  Judge  and  beard  that  conversation.  I  don't 
know  that  anybody  else  heard  it,  and  don't  know  but  they  did. 

Q.    And  he  asked  Mr.  Chapman  if  he  was  pretty  well  nxed  ? 

A.    Yes,  he  asked  him  "  how  he  was  healed." 

Q.     Did  you  hear  what  Chapman  said  ? 

A.     I  didn't  understand  what  Chapman  said  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  in  answer  to  what  Chapman  said,  the  Judge  said  if  he  was 
poor  and  not  well  off,  he  would  have  to  let  him  off  easy  ? 

A.    He  would  have  to  let  him  down  pretty  easy,  yes. 

Q.    Then  Chapman  went  off,  did  he  ? 

A.  Chapman  turned,  and  he  and  his  counsel  had  a  few  moment's 
whisped  conversation.    He  plead  guilty  to  a  simple  assault* 

Q.     And  then  the  Judge  fined  him  ten  dollars  and  costs  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  he  fined  him  as  it  is  written  down  there. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  not  mistaken  upon  this  point  in  the  record,  where 
it  says  that  he  should  stand  committed  not  exceeding  .  six  months. 
Wasn't  it  sixty  days  that  the  Judge  said  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  are  positive  of  that,  are  you  ? 

A.     "  Not  exceeding  six  months,"  was  the  order. 

Q.     You  are  positive  of  that,  are  you  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.  That  was  the  order  the  first  time,  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  was 
the  order  in  the  afternoon. 

A.     I  think  it  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Q.     Do  you  swear  to  that  by  the  records  or  by  recollection  ? 

A.  By  both,  I  will  stand  by  the  records.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  any 
part  of  my  evidence  the  record  is  right;  as  to  day,  and  as  to  the  particu* 
lar  day  or  hour  the  record  will  show,  because  I  was  very  careftif  about 
that.  ^ 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Matthews,  it  here  appears  by  the  record,  when  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  brought  in,  "guilty  of  a  simply  assault,"  that  then 
they  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  that  the  Judge 
granted  time  until  after  dinner  to  hear  it,  and  after  he  granted  time  to 
hear  it,  he  fined  him.  Now,  that  is  not  correct,  is  it,  according  to  your 
8ta;tement  here,  just  a  little  while  ago  ? 

A.     That  record  is  correct. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  swear  falsely  a  little  while  ago,  when  you  told  us 
what  the  proceedings  were  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  which  is  correct  then,  you  or  the  record  ? 

A.  I  go  by  the  record  there.  I  told  you  on  the  start,  that  if  I  was 
mistaken  about  the  day  or  hour,  the  record  was  right;  that  I  was  only 
giving  it  from  recollection. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not,  it  is  not  a  fact,  that  when  the  verdict 
of  guilty  was  brought  in  the  Judge  immediately  sentenced  him,  and 
that  it  was  after  lie  had  sentenced  him,  that  they  moved  in  arrest  of 
judgment;  that  is  the  fact  is  it  not? 

A.     That  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Then  you  have  muddled  that  somewhat  in  the  record  have  you 
not;  you  have  not  understood  it  and  put  it  down  in  the  right  way  have 
you? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  that  was;  but  I  think  it  would  take  about 
three  Philadelphia  lawyers  to  keep  the  record  straight  in  court  that 
day. 
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Q.  Before  the  Judge  sentenced  him  after  the  jury  came  in  he  ajsked 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced against  him,  did  he  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not,  there  was  considerable 
confusion  and  excitement. 

Q.  At  this  time  during  the  whole  forenoon  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Andrews  were  present? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     As  well  as  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  They  were  present,  whenever  there  was  any  business  that  they  had 
before  the  court,  the  same  as  any  other  lawyers;  out  and  in  and  around. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  matter  was  called  up  early  in  the 
morning  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  it  proceeded  all  the  way  until  the  jury  went  out? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  afternoon  they  were  there  at  the  time  the  case  was  up, 
were  they  not? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    And  Mr.  McPhail,  the  county  attorney  was  there,  too. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Charles  Butts  there  during  Monday  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  in  town  and  around  court  during  the  whole  term, 
every  day,  I  believe. 

Q.     Mr.  Cass,  too? 

A.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Cass  was  there  all  the  time,  but  Mr.  Cass  was 
there  more  or  less  and  had  a  case  there,  a  motion  or  two  or  something 
before  the  court. 

Q.  Now,  the  condition  of  the  Judge  in  the  afternoon  of  every  day 
and  towards  evening  while  in  court  was  clearly  apparent  and  noticeable 
to  evervbody  in  the  court  room  was  it  not?    He  snowed  it  very  much? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  he  showed  the  effects  of  liquor. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  would  say  that  he  was  intoxicated  during 
this  afternoon  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  not  a  single  day  but  what  he  was 
more  or  less  intoxicated;  noon,  afternoon,  and  in  some  cases,  before 
noon;  because  if  they  would  have  a  recess  a  day,  at  all  hardly  why  he 
always  got  worse  and  worse, — every  time. 

Q.  And  his  condition  was  so  cleai-  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  it? 

A.     No,  there  couldn't  be  any  mistake  about  his  being  intoxicated. 

Q.  You  stated  that  that  fine  was  never  paid  to  your  knowledge;  it 
may  have  been  paid  and  you  not  know  anything  of  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  after  you  got  through  ? 

A.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  except  what  I  commenced  to 
explain  here  awhile  ago. 

Q,  You  were  only  there  during  the  term  of  court,  and  you  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  of  the  proceedings  afterwards  in  the  clerk's  office? 

A.  The  books  and  papers  did  not  come  into  my  hands  for  weeks  and 
months  after  that.  They  were  in  Charley  Marsh's  hands,  at  Marshfield. 
Those  books  and  papers  were  not  turned  over  to  me  until  about  ninety 
days  ago. 

Q.  The  man  was  arrested  afterwards,  was  he  not  for  not  paying  the 
fine? 
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Q.  And  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  taken  out  becauoe  the  commitment 
wasn't  good  for  anything  ? 

A.     I  think  in  every  case  the  commitment  held. 

Q-     You  think  the  commitment  held  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  tried  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus]  it  was  the  court 
commissioner  up  there,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.  That  I  don't  know;  that  was  done  at  Marshall.  They  took  him 
and  started  to  jail  with  him.  All  I^know  about  that  is  what  I  heard. 
It  was  not  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  would  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  this  wit- 
ness be  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  that  part  of  the  record  which  has 
been  introduced  here. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  would  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  this  origineal  be 
kept  here  until  this  trial  is  terminated,  and  then  to  be  returned  by  the  Sec- 
retary. We  desire  to  use  the  original,  I  suppose  we  have  the  right  to 
have  it.  It  is  under  the  control  of  this  court,  I  suppose,  and  will  be 
returned  as  soon  as  this  court  is  through,  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  don't  like  to  do  that  on  account  of  the 
clerk;  we  think  a  copy  would  serve  all  parties;  we  don't  see  why  the 
original  should  be  kept  here. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  court  will  understand  that  we  could  have 
proven  this  was  a  copy,  if  we  had  desired  to  do  so.  I  will  say  that  the 
respondent  in  this  case  desires  to  use  the  original  to  show  interlineations 
and  erasures;  to  show  the  way  that  record  was  fixed  up,  all  the  way 
through.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  hereafter  how  that  paper 
came  to  be  pasted  on  there,  too. 

The  President,  pro  tern.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chair  that  the  origi- 
nal should  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary.  There  being 
no  objection,  this  will  be  the  order. 

THOMAS  DOWNS, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified. 
Mr.  Manager  Collins.    We  examine  this  witness  upon  article  seven. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    St.  Peter. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.    About  twenty -five  years. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     For  how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.    Twenty-five. 

Q.     What  office  do  you  hold  in  that  county,  if  any? 

A.     Well,  I  am  deputy  sheriff.     I  was  formerly  sheriff  of  that  county. 

Q.    What  time  did  your  term  of  office  expire  ? 

A.     The  first  of  this  month. 

Q.    Then  you  were  sheriflf  in  that  county  in  December,  1879  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.     I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case,  or  to  a  proceeding  there — 
the  case  of  Dingier  vs.  The  County  Commissioners,  on  the  10th  day  of 
December,  1879.     Do  you  remember  it? 
120 
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A.     I  do. 

Or    What  judge  presided  at  that  proceeding  ? 

A.    Judge  Cox. 

Q.  You  may  state  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  during  the  hearing  of 
that  case. 

A.     I  think  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  he  was  drunk,  or  sober? 

A.  Well,  if  you  confine  it  to  those  two  words,  I  should  say  he  was 
drunk. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     When  did  you  first  find  that  out? 

A.     At  the  time. 

Q.     Had  you  forgotten  it  in  the  month  of  November,  1881? 

A.     Had  I  forgotten  what  ? 

Q.    That  the  Judge  was  intoxicated  during  that  time? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  I  had. 

Q.    You  had  forgotten  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Mr.  Ives  was  the  one  who  reminded  you.of  this  fact,  was  he  not? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Charles  Davis,  in  front  of  the  postoflBce  in  St  Peter, 
about  three  weeks  ago,  that  your  talking  with  Mr.  Ives,  and  his  remind- 
iAg  you  about  it,  was  what  brought  it  to  your  mind  that  Judge  Cox  was 
drunk  at  that  time,  or  words  to  that  effect? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  now  examine  the  witness  upon  article  18. 

Q.  Mr.  Downs,  have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk  at  any  other  times 
than  the  one  mentioned,  since  the  30th  of  December,  1878? 

A    I  have. 

Q.  Publicly  or  privately, — ^that  is,  in  a  public  place  or  a  private 
place  ? 

A.    In  a  public  place. 

Q,    State  the  first  instance, — the  time  and  place. 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  o(fic8  of  the  Nicollet  House  at  St.  Peter.  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  date;  I  think  I  can  tell  you  the 
month;  I  am  not  positive,  though,  about  that;  I  think  it  was  during  the 
month  of  May,  1881. 

Q.     In  the  office  of  the  Nicollet  House,  at  St.  Peter? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  is  the  building  used  for. 

A.     A  hotel. 

Q.     A  public  house, — a  public  office  ?    A.     It  is. 

Q.     Now,  at  any  other  time,  have  you  seen  him  drunk? 

A.     I  have,  on  the  streets  of  St.  Peter. 

Q.    When? 

A.  During  the  same  month.  I  couldn't  give  the  date;  I  can  tell  you 
what  day  of  the  week  it  was. 

Q.     During  the  day  time  ?    A.     It  was. 

Q.     At  any  other  times  have  you  seen  him  drunk  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    State  when. 

A.    I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but  I  thiuk  it 
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was  the  9th  of  May;  it  was  during  the  temi  of  court  there.  It  was  on 
Monday,  I  think,  the  9th  of  May;  I  wouldn't  be  positive,  though,  about 
that  date. 

Q.     Where  abouts  in  St.  Peter,  was  he  then  ? 

A.     On  the  street.     This  was  in  the  night  time. 

Q.     At  what  time  of  night  ? 

A.     1  am  not  positive;  I  think  about  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.     During  any  of  these  times,  have  you  seen  him  in  a  saloon? 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     Drinking?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Day  or  night  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  the  same  night  that  I  referred  to;  that  is,  at  the  time  I 
saw  him  in  the  office;  I  saw  him  drinking  at  the  bar  of  the  Nicollet 
House. 

Q.     What  time  at  night? 

A.     I  think  it  was  about  9  o'clock,  perhaps. 

Q.     At  any  other  time  have  you  seen  him  drunk? 

A.  Well,  i  have  seen  him  drunk  at  other  times;  I  can't  locate  the 
times,  though. 

Q.     Frequently  or  otherwise  ? 

A.     Frequently. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  When  Judge  Cox  is  in  St.  Peter,  you  usually  see  him,  do  you 
not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  go  by  your  house  when  he  goes  to  his  office  from  hie 
house  ? 

A.     Not  directly  by,  but  he  goes  where  I  can  see  him. 

Q.     At  morning,  noon  and  night  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  him  drunk  frequently;  you  can't  state 
the  number  of  times  nor  the  occasions? 

A.     Not  all  of  them.   I  can  state  some  of  the  occasions  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Downs,  that  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  when  Judge  Cjx  has  been  in  St.  Peter,  and  you  have  seen  him,  he 
has  been  perfectly  sober  and  all  right  ? 

A.     Well,  I  won't  say  perfectly  sober;  I  don't  think  he  has. 

Q.  Well,  he  has  at  least  never  been  drunk  during  the  greater  pertion 
of  the  time  when  vou  have  seek  him  in  St.  Peter? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  has  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  faet  you  would  not  testify  that  you  had  seen  Judge 
Cox  drunk  over  three  or  four  times  a  year  there. 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  him  drunk  oftener  than  that. 

Q.     Every  year? 

A.     W^ll,  yes  sir;  every  year  since  he  has  been  Juige. 

Q.     How  much  oftener. 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say,  but  I  am  positive  that  I  have  seen  him 
oftener  than  that. 

Q.     Well,  have  you  seen  him  more  than  five  times  a  year? 

A.  I  couldn't  state  any  number';  I  am  certain  that  it  is  more  than 
three  or  four. 

Q.  In  the  past  year  have  you  seen  him  more  than  three  or  four 
times. 
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A.    Yes,  sir;  I  think  T  have. 

Q.    You  have  given  two  of  them ;  can  you  give  any  of  the  others? 

A-    I  have  given  three,  I  believe. 

Q.    Two  of  these  were  on  two  consecutive  days  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were,  I  am  not  positive  though  about  that.  The  third 
one  was  not  on  the  second  day;  that  Was  some  other  time.  I  recoDect 
one  occasion  was  on  Sunday. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  day  on  Sunday  was  it? 

A.     In  the  afternoon. 

Q.    .Do  you jemember  what  date? 

A.  I  don't  recollect.  The  only  thing  I  am  positive  about  is  that  it 
was  Sunday. 

Q.    Was  that  the  time  you  saw  him  at  the  Nicollet  House? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  the  time  you  saw  him  on  the  street  ? 

A.    That  was  the  time  I  saw  him  on  the  street. 

Q.    That  time  you  gave  as  the  9th  of  May  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  didn't  mention  any  date  at  all. 

Q.  I  thought  you  stated  as  to  the  last  one  you  testified  to  that  you 
thought  it  was  on  the  9th  of  May  ? 

A.    That  was  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Sunday  before  the  9th  of  May  that  you  saw  him 
there. 

A.    I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.    Where  was  it  you  saw  him  on  Sunday  ? 

•A.    On  the  street  in  St.  Peter. 

Q    Where  on  the  street  ? 

A.     Near  the  Commercial  House. 

Q.     Was  he  with  anybody  ?    A.    He  was. 

Q.    Who  was  he  with  ? 

A.    He  was  with  a  crowd  of  loafers. 

Q.    Who? 

A.    With  a  crowd  of  loafers. 

Q.    Who  were  they  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  names  excepting  one;  I  remember  one  that 
was  with  him. 

Q.    Who  was  that  ?    A.    William  Cashion. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  they  were  loafers,  and  you  don't  recollect 
who  they  were  ? 

A.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea;  I  looked  at  all  of  them 
and  recollect  that  I  recognized  all  of  them. 

Q.     Well,  you  can't  remember  any  other  names,  at  all? 

A.  I  don't  remember  now,  who  the  rest  were.  I  know  there  were 
five  or  six  of  them. 

Q.     What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  that? 

A.  I  couldn't  say;  it  was  after  I  had  my  dinner,  I  generally  have  my 
dinner  from  about  one  to  two  o'clock. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  The  counsel  asked  you  if  you  would  state  whether  a  majority  of 
the  times  when  you  saw  Judge  Cox  he  was  intoxicated  or  perfectly  so- 
ber, and  you  said  that  you  would  not  state  he  was  perfectly  sober? 

A.  I  will  state  that  the  majority  of  the  times  I  nave  seen  him  hehaa 
been  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  not  drunk,  but  so  that  I 
could  notice  it  on  him. 
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Q.  You  live  in  the  same  town  ?    A.    I  do. 

Q.  How  far  from  him  ? 

A.  About  four  blocks,  I  should  judge  from  his  residence. 

Q.  You  see  him  frequently  when  he  is  in  town  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Well,  you  believe  that  any  man  that  takes  a  drink  of  liquor  is 
under  its  influence  when  he  has  taken  it? 

A.     I  do,  yes,  sir;  of  course. 

Q.    You  were  sheriff  last  year?    A.    I  was. 

Q.     And  the  year  theretofore  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Judge,  at  the  last  term  of 
court  there,  charged  the  grand  jury  as  follows: 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  object  to  that,  Mr.  President.  If.  they 
desire  to  introduce  these  charges  made  by  Judge  Cox,  we  haven't  the 
slightest  objection;  but  we  object  to  this,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that 
this  is  an  improper  cross-examination — the  counsel  himself  will  admit 
that,  we  haven't  said  anything  about  Judge  Cox's  charges^  and  so  far  as 
we  know  this  witness  never  heard  one,  and  they  have  no  right  to  take 
the  charge  as  printed  in  the  papers,  and  read  it  to  the  witness,  and  ask 
if  Judge  Cox  charged  this  way  or  that  way.  It  is  wholly  immaterial 
what  he  charged  or  how  he  charged.  But,  as  I  say,  if  they  want  to  in^ 
troduce  any  of  these  charges  in  evidence  we  haven't  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. We  have  several  charges  ourselves,  that  we  would  like  to  introt 
duce  and  hope  that  they  will  open  the  door. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  ask  the  witness  whether  he  was  present  during 
the  time  when  the  Judge  delivered  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the 
the  last  May  term. 

The  Witness.  I  was. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  just  read  it  to  the  President  and  he  will  .see 
the  object  of  it.  We  don't  want  to  prove  Judge  Cox's  charges,  we. simp- 
ly want  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  didn't  hear  him  charge  so  and  so. 

The  President.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  objection  that 
is  interposed  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  say  simply  this:  I  desire  to.  read  a  portion  of 
this  charge  to  the  witness  and  ask  him  if  the  Judge  did  not  give  that 
charge  and  speak  of  the  witness  in  words  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     You  may  §o  ahead,  Mr.  Arctander.  . 

The  President.     Mr.  Arctander  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Well,  we  don't  care  for  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.      Oh,  go  ahead,  Mr.  Arctander. 

WILLIAM  MCGOWAN, 

» 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     We  offer  this  witness  in  connection  with  ar- 
•  tide  twelve  but  not  as  one  of  the  five  witnesses  by  whom  we  desire  to 

Srgve  the  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  at  that  term  of  court.  Mr. 
IcGowan  was  clerk  of  the  court  at  that  time  and  all  we  propose  to  prove 
by  him  is  that  he  was  clerk  at  that  time,  and  then  introduce  his  minutes. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  five  witnesses  as  to  the  charge  of  drunkenness  em- 
braced in  this  article. 
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Q.    Where  no  you  reside? 
A.    Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 
A.    About  twelve  years. 

Q.    You  may  state  what  oflBce,  if  any,  you  hold  there. 
A.    Clerk  of  the  district  court. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox,  the  respondent? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  you  known  him  ? 
A.    Nearly  twenty  years,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  the  record  of  the  court,  of  the  general  term  held  there 
commencing  on  the  24th  of  May,  1881  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

BTie  witness  here  produced  his  records.] 
r.  Manager  Collins.     We  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  the  record  in 
the  case  of  9ie  State  of  Minnesota  against  Andrew  Anderson,  commenc- 
ing on  page  179,  a  part  of  it  on  page  180,  and  the  balance  on  pages  187 
and  188. 

Mr.  Arotander.    We  object  to  it  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  This  is  one  of  the  indecia  of  the  condition  of 
the  Judge. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  simply  want  to  enter  the  objection  now,  so  that  if 
you  shouldn't  "fill  the  bill,"  it  may  be  ruled  out. 

Q.  Mr.  McGowan,  won't  you  read  the  record,  commencing  there  with 
ihe  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Andrew  Anderson  ? 

The  Witness.    [Reading.] 

Fourth  Day,  Friday  morning,  May  27tli,  1881. 

Court  convened  as  per  order  of  adjournment. 

Case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Andrew  Anderson.  Case  called  and  the 
IbllewiBg  Jury  empaneled. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Skip  the  jury;  just  tell  us  what  they  did. 
The  WiTNEsft.    [Reading.] 

The  JuiT  were  duly  sworn  by  the  clerk;  the  jury  were  duly  charged  by  the  pre- 
siding Judge  and  retired  in  charge  of  a  sworn  bailiff.  Jury  came  into  court  and 
having  answered  to  their  names,  and  being  asked  by  the  presiding  Judge,  if  they 
had  agreed  on  a  verdict,  answered  through  the  foreman  that  they  had,  and  found 
the  defendant  guilty  of  the  oflen^e  charged  in  the  indictment. 

State  of  Minnesota  against  Andrew  Anderson.  The  defendant  was  arraigned  in 
open  court,  and  being  asked  by  the  presiding  Judge  if  he  had  an\'thing  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  1^  passed,  and,  having  answereii  in  the  negative,  he  sentenced 
him  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  the  co^ts  of  this  action,  assessed  at — 
dollars,  and  in  default  of  the  payment  thereof  committed  in  the  common  jail  of 
Renville  county.  Minnesota,  until  the  same  is  paid,  unless  sooner  discharged  by 
due  process  of  law. 

SiCTH  Day.  Monday,  May  30th,  1881. 

Case  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Andrew  Anderson.  The  court  ordered  that  the  fine 
and  costs  be  remitted  and  the  defendant  discharged  and  his  bail  exonerated.  There 
being  no  further  business  the  court  adjourned  without  day.  • 

Q.    Mr.  McGowan,  have  you  the  indictment  in  that  case  ? 
A.     Not  with  me;  no,  sir. 
Q.    Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? 
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A.  I  have  no  papers  in  the  case  with  me  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  this  man  was  indicted  for? 

A.  Selling  liquors  without  a  license. 

Q.  And  it  was  upon  that  indictment  that  he  was  convicted  ? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.  I  see  here  in  the  record  you  have  simply  stated  that  the  jury  was 
sworn  by  the  clerk  and  the  jury  were  charged  by  the  presiding  Jud^e; 
there  was  something  intervened  between  that,  I  suppose.  Was  evidence 
introduced  and  the  case  regularly  tried  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  record  shows  just  before  that,  that  the  witnesses  were 
introduced. 

Q.     Well,  the  triol  went  an  and  proceeded  in  the  usual  way  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  again,  when  the  defendant  was  sentenced  you  have  got  it 
here  (I  suppose  by  mistake)  that  the  defendant  was  arraigned  in  open 
court  after  the  jury  had  found  him  guilty,  you  didn't  mean  that  he  was 
arraigned  and  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  indictment  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q*  He  was  simply  called  up  and  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
why  sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  him;  that  is  what  you  meant 
by  the  word  "  arraigned  ?  " 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  last  entry  here;  ^The  court  ordered  that  the  fine  and 
costs  be  remitted,  and  the  defendant  discharged  and  his  bail  exonora- 
ted,"  that  was  done  upon  a  showing  in  court  by  his  attorney,  waa  it 
not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  that  was  done  upon  a  showing  made  by  the  attorn- 
ey for  the  defendant  ? 

A.     It  was. 

Q.     Showing  reasons  why  it  should  be  remitted  ? 

A.     He  presented  reasons  to  the  court. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand,  this  man  was  convicted  there  of  selling  li- 
quor without  a  license,  lined  by  the  Judge,  and  thenupon  some  state- 
ment made  by  the  attorney,  the  Judge  pardoned  him. 

A.     He  made  the  order  just  as  it  stands  there. 

Q.     Can  you  tell  us  what  this  showing  was? 

A.  The  attorney  produced  the  receipt  that  he  claimed  covered  the 
amount  due  for  the  time  for  which  he  was  sellii^. 

Q.     And  that  is  all  there  was  to  it? 

A.    That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

A.    That  is  the  showing  you  talk  about  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  introduced  the  receipt.  What  was  the  reoeipt 
for? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Produce  the  receipt. 

Mr.  Manager  Coluns.    Wouldn't  the  receipt  be  the  beot  evkiiaeeu 
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The  Witness.  The  receipt  was  for  $65.00,  and  signed  by  the  treas- 
urer. 

Q     From  whom? 

A.  From  the  county  treasurer,  as  having  received  sixty-five  dol- 
lars. 

Q.     For  license  money  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  that  receipt? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  couldn't  state  that  it  was  for  license 
money. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  receipt  from  the  county  treasurer  to  this  man  that  was 
convicted,  for  having  received  from  him  $65.00,  into  the  county  treas- 
ury ? 

A.    It  didn't  say  into  the  county  treasury. 

Q.    Well,  having  received  it  from  him?  ^ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     It  was  a  receipt  that  was  dated  prior  to  this  trial  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins. 
Q.     It  was  not  a  receipt  for  this  fine  ? 
A.     No,  sir;  no,  sir;  it  had  no  connection  with  that  whatever, 

8.  R.  MILLER 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  state,  testified: 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    This  is  under  article  twelve. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Mr.  Miller,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.    Since  the  month  of  October  1874. 

Q.     What  is  your  profession  ? 

A.     I  am  an  attorney  at  law, 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox  ?  If  so,  for  how  many  years 
have  you  know  him  ? 

A.     I  have  know  Judge  Cox  since  the  fall  of  1874. 

Q.  Were  you  at  a  term  of  court  held  at  Beaver  Falls,  in  the  county 
of  Renville  in  the  month  of  May,  1881. 

A.    I  was. 

Q.     Who  presided  at  that  term  of  court? 

A.     The  respondent,  Judge  Cox. 

Q.     You  may  state  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  during  that  term. 

A.    Well,  from  the  opening*  of  the  term  of  court  on  the  ^th  until  Friday 

morning,  or  at  least  until  after  the  close  of  the  session  on  Thursday  the  court 

\  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  a  regular  manner  and  not  subject  to  adverse 

criticism.     On   Friday  .morning,  however  at  the  opening  of  court  I  was 

impressed  with  the  fact  then,  and  am  now  that  the  Ju  Ige  was  laboring 

I  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

i  Q.     Was  he  drunk  or  sober  ? 

-  Mr.  AiicTANDER.  We  object  to  that  question,  Mr.  President.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  giving  the  witness  very  narrow  limits.  I  notice  that  one 
witness  stated  "if  I  am  limited  to  these  two  terms,  I  should  say  drunk." 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  not  fair  to  us.  It  is  leading,  for  one  thing,  and 
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for  another  reason,  it  does  not  give  the  witness  a  fair  show.  It  seems^to 
me  that  the  witness  should  testify  to  the  fact  and  not  to  inferences,  put 
in  his  mouth  by  the  managers.  It  is  cartainly  a  question  that  is  as 
leading  as  it  can  be.  It  can  only  be  answered  in  that  way, — either 
drunk  or  sober. 

Mr*  Manager  Collins.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  witnesses  have 
different  ways  of  expressing  this  happy  condition  in  which  they  seemed 
to  have  found  this  respondent  at  different  times.  For  instance,  one  wit- 
ness says  he  is  full;  another  witness  says  that  he  had  all  he  could  carry; 
and  another  witness  says  that  he  is  laboring  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Well  now,  I  suppose  that  if  a  man  is  dead  drunk, 
he  is  laboring  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  yet  I  ap- 
prehend that  a  witness  might  use  that  language. 

The  President.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  witness  to  state 
his  convictions. 

Q.     Well,  you  may  state,  Mr.  Miller. 

A.  Judge  Cox  appeared  to  me  on  that  morning  in  the  condition  of 
one  who  had  been  drinking  heavily  at  no  great  period  of  time  before, 
and  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  it.  My  impression  was  that  he  had 
been  on  a  spree  or  had  been  drinking  the  night  before.  He  seemed  to 
be  nervous  and  very  irritable.  That  was  the  impression  which  I  drew 
immediately  upon  his  opening  court. 

Q.     Now,  you  may  tell  what  followed  during  the  day  ? 

A.     Well,  the  case  of  Andrew  Anderson  was  tried  that  forenoon. 

Q.     That  was  the  case  that  has  been  talked  about  just  now  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  the  one  referred  to  by  the  clerk  of  court. 

Q.     You  were  then  county  attorney,  I  believe? 

A.     I  was. 

Q.    And  are  county  attorney  now  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.     That  was  tried  ? 

A.  That  was  tried  that  forenoon,  and  I  believe  that  after  that  case 
was  disposed  of— that  is,  after  the  verdict  was  rendered — there  were  one 
or  two  parties  under  indictment  brought  into  court  and  arraigned;  al- 
though I  am  not  sure  as  to  that,  whether  they  were  arraigned  at  that 
time,  or  brought  in  to  plead. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  state  Judge  Cox's  condition  that  afternoon  or 
evening  ? 

A.  Well,  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  Judge  Cox  had  been  indulging 
in  drinking  during  the  course  of  the  day.  After  the  disposition  of  this 
case,  however,  I  will  say,  that  this  being  the  last  case  on  the  calendar  as 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  court— that  there  was  then  some  talk 
about  going  to  the  trial  of  the  new  indictments  found  at  this  term  of 
court;  and  that  occupied  some  considerable  part  of  the  day. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  that  night  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     I  considered  him  intoxicated  during  the  whole  day. 

Q.     How  was  it  the  next  day  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  same  condition — only  I  thought  a  little  more  in- 
toxicated. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  week  was  that? 

A.    That  was  on  Saturday. 

Q.    Was  that  the  day  that  this  fine  was  remitted? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  upon  the  following  day  ? 
121 
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A.     The  following  day  was  Sunday. 

Q.     Did  you  see  hiiu  him  on  that  day?     A.     I  did. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Arotander.  Now,  we  object  to  that.  This  is  under  article  12; 
which  charges  us  with  being  intoxicated  during  a  term  of  court;  we  don't 
hold  court  Sundays. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  I  know  court  is  not  open  Sun- 
day except  tor  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  verdict;  but  Sunday  is  a  pait 
of  the  term  of  court. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  objection  is  overruled. 

The  Witness.  He  wiis  more  intoxicated  than  I  ever  saw  him,  before 
or  since. 

Q.     During  the  daytime? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Publicly  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  that  is,  in  a  bar-room  of  a  hotel  in  the  village. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  evening,  or  during  the  night,  of  any  of 
these  days  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  of  these.     I  did  on  Thursday  evening. 

Q.     W^here  was  he  then? 

A.     In  the  hotel. 

Q.     In  the  bar-room  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  late  at  night? 

A.  I  have  no  distinct  impression  as  to  the  time;  but  my  best  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  a])out  9  o'clock. 

Q.     What  was  he  doing  there? 

A.  Well,  that  I  am  not  able  to  state,  from  the  fact  that  I  just  entered 
about  the  time  that  I  speak  of.  A  very  short  time  after  I  entered  he 
invited  me  to  go  into  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  and  hear  a  young  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Whitney  sing  a  song  entitled  "  Flannagan's  Band."  He 
assured  me  that  it  would  be  a  rich  treat,  and  I  went  in  with  him. 

Q.     You  went  in  with  him  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  to  drink  there  ? 

A.     There  was  not  at  that  time. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  to  drink  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  there  were  drinks  ordered,  and  I  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Q.     Who  ordered  the  drinks? 

A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  Judge 
Cox. 

Q.     How  many  were  there  in  the  room  ? 

A.  I  think  there  nuist  have  been  some  ten  or  twelve  there.  There 
might  have  been  more,  or  less. 

(J.  Now,  you  say  he  was  more  intoxicated  upon  Sunday  than  upon 
any  other  day  ?     How  was  he  upon  Monday  ? 

A.  He  was  more  intoxicated  on  Monday  than  he  was  at  any  other 
day  during  the — that  is  more  so  than  any  day  that  he  held  court. 

Q.  What  w^as  his  condition  as  to  sobrie1>y  when  he  ordered  this  fine 
remitted  ? 

A.     I  considered  him  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Q.     Won't  you  give  us  the  details  of  that  affair  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  able  to  do  so.  My  recollection  of  it  is 
this  :    That  it  was  the  last  act  of  the  session.     1  was  standing  by  the 
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clerk's  desk  gathering  up  my  papers  preparing  to  leave  the  conrtrroom 
when  I  overheard  some  remarks  made  about  the  case  and  turned  around. 
And  Mr.  McGuire,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  then  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  was  making  an  apphcation  to  have  the  defend- 
ant discharged.  I  made  a  little  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  affairs 
and  found  he  was  presenting  a  certain  receipt;  after  having  protested 
against  taking  up  the  matter  at  that  time,  I  informed  the  court  that  that 
receipt  covered  no  part  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  indicted  for  selling 
liquor  and  protested  against  any  step  of  the  kind  being  taken. 

Q.     Now  you  say  you  protested, — won't  you  state  w^at  you  said  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  I  was  considerably  wrought  up  at  the 
time  and  had  been  for  two  or  three  days  previous,  and  I  only  know 
that  I  entered  a  protest  of  some  sort  to  any  step  of  the  kind. 

Q.     Well,  for  what  reason  ? 

A.  For  the  reason  that  there  was  no  reason  for  so  doing  to  begin 
with.  He  had  been  indicted,  tried  and  sentenced  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  application  that  could  be  set  up  as  a  matter  of  defense  even  if  it 
had  been  introduced  as  such. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason  given  by  you  in  opposition  to  the 
action  of  the  court  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  I  stated  to  the  court,  but  I  presume 
that  I  insisted  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  law, — the  exercising 
of  the  pardoning  power. 

Q.     Well,  what  followed  your  protest  ? 

A.     The  fine  and  costs  were  remitted  and  the  defendant  discharged. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  as  to  sobriety  at  that 
time? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  was  in  any  worse  condition  than  he  was  at 
any  other  period  that  day  ;  about  the  sam3,  I  think. 

Q.     Drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.  Well,  I  should  not  call  him  sober.  I  think  that  he  was  intoxi- 
cated.    It  is  owing  to  what  force  you  give  to  the  term  drunk. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  the  State  against 
Berndigen,  do  you  remember  that  case  ? 

A.     I  do. 

Q.     What  was  he  indicted  for  ? 

A.     Selling  liquor  without  a  license. 

Q.     It  was  at  that  same  term,  was  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     State  what  the  court  did  in  that  case?      "^ 

A.  That  case  was  called  up;  that  is,  a  bench  warrant  issued;  and  the 
defendant  was  arrested  and  brought  into  court  immediately  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Anderson  case  on  Friday;  and  at  that  time  there  was 
considerable  talk  between  the  court  and  myself  in  regard  to  whether  we 
should  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  new  indictments;  I  insisting  that  I 
was  not  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  and  the  Judge  insisting  that  I 
should  have  to  go  to  trial.  After  some  considerable  talk  the  case  of 
Peter  Berndigen  was  called,  the  defendant  being  in  the  court  room,  and 
the  defendant  was  called  and  arraigned;  plead  not  guilty,  I  believe,  at  that 
time,  and  the  court,  I  believe,  at  my  request  or  motion,  continued  the 
case  until  the  next  term  of  the  district  court. 

Q.     Did  he  make  any  order  concerning  recognizance  or  bail? 

A.  Well,  he  made  something  that  was  intended  to  be  an  order.  His 
language,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  now,  was  this:    "  Peter  Berndigen, 
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you  are  discharged  on  your  own  recognizance."  The  defendant  after 
being  addressed  by  the  court  in  this  way,  hesitated  a  moment,  stood  in 
the  aisle  or  passage  way,  and  the  court  added  words  to  this  effect : 
"  You  can  leave  the  court  room,"  or  "  you  can  go  now."  I  don't  say ^that 
those  are  the  precise  words,  but  they  were  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.     Was  any  formal  recognizance  entered  into  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.    That  was  all  there  was  to  it? 

A.    That  was.all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  Mr.  Miller,  you  do  not  claim  that  the  Judge  had  not  or  any  Judge 
had  not  a  right  at  the  same  term  of  court,  for  any  good  reason,  to  vacate 
or  set  aside  a  judgment  and  remit  a  fine  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  obiect  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  If  there  is  any  law  that  authorizes  the  Judge 
to  enter  into  the  pardoning  business  I  would  like  to  have  it  pro- 
duced. It  may  be  true  with  reference  to  the  district  in  which  the  coun- 
sel practices. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  ask  this  as  a  question  of  law,  but  this  wit- 
ness says  that  he  objected  that  there  was  no  such  pardoning  power  in 
the  Judge;  we  don't  claim  it  is  a  pardoning  power.  I  suppose  that  the 
chair  and  the  Senate  are  well  aware  of  the  statute  which  pro\ade8  that 
the  court  can  at  the  same  term  of  court,  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
within  a  certain  time,  modify,  vacate  or  set  aside  any  judgment.  And 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  met  with  the  proposition  that  the  court 
cannot  remit  the  fine;  I  have  seen  it  done  myself  in  every  court  I  have 
been  in,  and  I  suppose  that  the  counsel  has. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  President,  but  the  court  has 
the  power  to  vacate,  set  aside,  and  modify  its  judgment  in  criminal 
cases.  I  don't  know  but  the  court  has  the  right  after  a  man  has  been 
convicted  and  fined,  to  teW  him  to  walk  out  of  the  court-room  ;  and  I 
don't  know  but  it  is  a  practice  in  the  gentleman's  court,  if  a  man  is  con- 
victed of  murder,  for  the  Judge  to  allow  him  to  go  unhung  or  unpun- 
ished ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  of  it  before.  If  there  is  any 
law  that  authorizes  any  such  thing,  it  is  for  them  to  produce  it  in  de- 
fence or  use  it  in  argument;  and  this  question  would  be  really  calling  for 
the  opinion  of  the  witness,  an  opinion  which  he  really  has  given,  because 
^  he  objected  at  the  time  to  the  Judge  entering  that  order. 

The  President.     The  chair  would  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Arctander  (to  Witness). 

Q.  Have  not  instances  of  that  kind  happened  in  your  experience  in 
that  court  before  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  want  to  show  that  it  is  no  evidence  of  the  Judge 
being  intoxicated,  that  he  did  it.  And  I  hold  that  we  have  a  right  to 
do  so.  We  are  not  charged  here  with  unlawfully  setting  aside  a  judg- 
ment ;  we  are  not  charged  with  any  corrupt  conduct  in  that  thing.  We 
are  charged  with  being  drunk.  They  offer  this  for  the  purpose,  as  thev 
claim,  of  showing  that  he  was  drunk-  Now,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  upon  which  they  can  hang 
this  respondent  for  not  acting  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  judge. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  I  don't  care  to  argue  the  matter  further. 
If  that  is  the  practice  in  that  district,  I  want  to  find  it  out.  Let  the  wit- 
ness answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  happened  before,  and  at  the  request  of  the  county  attor- 
ney, has  it  not? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  time,  when  this  has  happened  before,  there  has  been  no 
doubt  in  your  mind,  as  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Judge,  has  there  ? 

A.     There  has. 

Q.     There  has  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  he  has  been  intoxicated  at  any  of  those 
times? 

A.     I  will. 

Q.     When  was  It? 

A.     It  was  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  at  that  term  of  court. 

Q.     The  same  term  of  court  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  John 
Morgan.  I  will  explain  here  that  it  was  not  perfectly  similar  to  this 
case;  the  defendant  in  that  action  expressed  his  willingness  and  desire 
to  plead  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  selling  liquor  without  license,  and 
when  the  matter  was  brought  up  he  plead  guilty  with  the  condition,  that 
is,  with  the  explanation,  that  he  had  paid  the  greater  part  of  his  license 
money,  and  it  was  through  some  misunderstanding  that  he  hadn't  paid 
the  whole  of  it.  Judge  Cox  requested  me  at  that  time  to  enter  a  noUe 
prosequi  in  that  case,  and  I  refused  to  do  so. 

Q.     You  refused  to  do  so  ? 

A.  I  refused  to  do  so,  yes,  sir;  before  that  time — I  think  it  was  on 
the  25th,  I  went  into  Peter  Berndigen's  store  and  was  approached  by 
Judge  Cox  and  asked  by  him  to  nolle  pro8  the  case ;  and  I  refused  to  do 
so,  and  assigned  as  my  reason  that  I  had  notified  the  defendant  by  let- 
ter, that  he  would  be  indicted  unless  he  paid  up  his  license;  and  I  rec- 
ollect that  Judge  Cox  followed  me  out  to  the  corner  of  the  porch  in 
front  of  the  store,  and  we  had  further  conversation  about  it.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  present  at  the  time  and  his  convei'sation  was  resumed  in  the 
court  room,  but  I  refused  to  consent  to  it  at  that  time,  and  protested 
against  it  with  some  pretty  warm  language,  Judge  Cox,  notwithstand- 
ing, dismissed  the  action  and  discharged  the  defendant  and  exonerated 
his  bail — against  my  personal  protest. 

Q.     And  that  protest  was  expressed  right  there  in  court,  was  it  ? 

A.     In  court  and  on  the  .street,  both. 

Q.     There  in  court  you  protested  against  it  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Judge  tell  you  there  in  court  that  he  considered  it 
unjust  to  imprison  and  convict  a  man  upon  a  technichal  oftense  when 
he  virtually  was  not  guilty,  having  paid  his  license  money  into  the 
tre^asury  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time  he  did  not.  He  did  at  a  former  term  of  court. 
I  will  state,  in  this  connection,  that  in  a  former  term  of  court  I  did  noUe 
pros  some  two  cases,  but  they  didn't  go  to  trial. 

Q.     On  that  very  ground? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  same  ground.  In  one  case  the  party  had  de- 
posited the  whole  amount  of  the  money  with  the  county  treasurer,  and 
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taken  his  receipt;  had  filed  a  bond,  I  think,  in  proper  shape  and  in  due 
form  of  law,  but  had  not  yet  taken  out  his  license. 

Q.     Hadn't  got  his  license  allowed  by  the  board? 

A.  No,  sir;  and  it  was  a  misapprehension  of  the  fact  on  my  part,  or 
rather  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jury,  that  caused  his  indictment;  and  in 
the  other  case  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the  sale  of  liquor  by  a  druggist  to 
a  person  claiming  to  want  to  use  it  for  medicinal  purposes.  He  had  alao 
made  an  application  to  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
asking  for  a  license  to  retail  liquor,  and  the  commissioner  told  him  it 
was  not  necessary.  There  was  but  one  sale,  and  there  was  no  pretense 
made  on  the  part  of  any  one  that  he  ever  sold  other  than  this  time. 

Q.  That  first  case  you  noUe  prossed  on  your  own  motion,  and  asked 
leave  of  the  oourt — stated  the  facts  to  the  court — to  nolle  pros  it,  did  you 
not, — in  that  ofise  where  the  man  had  paid  in  his  money  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  some  conversation  between  myself,  Mr.  Lind 
and  Judge  Cox,  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  consented  to  move  to  dis- 
miss the  action. 

Q.     At  Mr.  Lind's  request? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  at  Mr.  Lind's  request,  particularly;  I  believe  that 
Judge  Cox  was  the  first  one  that  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Q.     And  he  then  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  matter,  did  he? 

A.  He  called  me  up  to  his  desk,  and  the  matter  was  talked  over 
there  informally  between  us,  and  I  consented  to  noU^  pros  the  case. 


By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

(To  witness.)     Neither  one  of  those  cases  had  been  called  to  trial? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  indictments  that  you  speak  of  that  the 
Judge  was  talking  about,  Peter  Berndigen  being  one  of  them — ^those  had 
been  found  that  same  term,  had  they  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 


Q 

A 

Q 


You  had  your  witnesses  there  before  the  grand  jury? 

I  did ;  that  is,  I  had  a  witness  there. 

And  when  you  got  through  with  the  grand  jury,  you  discharged 


the  witnesses  and  sent  them  liome  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Didn't  you  send  them  home  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  you  allow  them  to  go  home? 

A.     I  didn't  interfere  with  it. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  to  it  that  they  were  there  ? 

A.    Well,  perhaps  I  could  give  you  an  answer— 

Q.     Well,  I  just  simply  ask  you  whether  you  requested  them  to  stay? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  But  I  wish  to  state  in  this  connection,  that 
on  Thursday,  I  met  Judge  Cox  on  the  street,  and  he  asked  me  whether 
the  grand  jury  were  through  their  business,  or  if  there  was  any  likely- 
hood  of  tneir  getting  through  in  a  shoi't  time.  I  told  him  that  there 
was  not  much  appearance  of  it.  They  seemed  to  be  whittling  away  at 
business  all  the  time,  that  thev  had  considerable  business  before  them. 

Q,     Well,  I  don't  care  anything  about  that. 

A.     Well,  I  do.     I  want  to  make  an  explanation. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  not  asked  you  anything  about  the  grand  jury  and 
all  that. 

Witness  (continuing.)  And  Judge  Cox  stated  to  me  that  unless  that 
grand  jury  came  in  by  Thursday  evening,  or  by  Friday  morning,  that 
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he  should  adjourn  court,  and  that  that  would  adjourn  the  grand  jury.  After 
that,  one  member  of  the  grand  jury  came  to  me,  or  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  grand  jury,  the  witness  in  the  case  of  Peter  Berndigan,  and 
asked  if  he  could  not  go  home.  I  told  him  what  the  Judge  told  me,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  take  his  own  chances  on  it;  and  he  in- 
sisted that  his  business  was  suffering  a  great  deal  at  home,  and  said  that 
he  would  go  home. 

Q-     What  is  the  name  of  that  man  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  his  name.  He  was  the  witness  of  record  in  the 
case  of  the  indictment  against  Peter  Berndigan. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  the  man  lives  ? 

A.     Down  near  Fort  Ridgely,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  Peter  Berndigan  indictment  at  that  time  reported  by  the 
grand  jury  to  the  court? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  grand  jury  had  found  the  indictment;  I  don't  know 
whether  the  indictment  had  been  reported  or  not. 

Q.     Well,  the  next  morning  the  indictment  was  reported,  was  it? 

A.     That  I  am  not  able  to  state.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.     The  next  day,  Friday,  you  had  Mr.  Berndigan  arrested? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  came  into  court  and  the  indictment  was  read  to 
him. 

Q.    He  was  arraigned  in  proper  shape,  was  he  ? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.    And  plead  not  guilty  ?    He  had  an  attorney,  did  he  not  ? 

A.     I  think  he  had. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  his  attorney  got  up  arid  insisted  upon  the 
trial  of  his  case  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  have  some  recollection  about  that.  The  attorneys  were 
not  ready  for  trial  until  after  they  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  county 
attorney  didn't  want  to  proceed  with  the  trial;  and  then  they  were  all  at 
once  very  anxious  to  go  to  trial. 

Q.     Well,  he  got  up  and  demanded  a  trial,  did  he  not  ? 

A.     He  did;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  told  the  Judge  you  were  not  ready;  that  you  had  let  your 
witness  go  home,  did  you  not? 

A.     I  did, — no,  sir;  I  didn't  tell  him  that  I  had  let  him  go  home. 

Q.     Well,  you  said  your  witness  had  gone  home,  and  the  Judge  told 
you  at  the  time  that  you  ought  to  have  known — that  the  State  ought  - 
always  to  be  ready,  did  he  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  a  good  deal  in  that  connection.  I  recollect 
that  I  stated  to  the  court  that  I  was  not  ready  for  trial  from  the  fact 
that  the  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury,  a  good  many  of  them  had  gone 
home;  secondly,  because  there  were  witnesses  that  had  been  subpoenaed 
and  brought  before  the  grand  jury  and  they  were  not  in  town — ^that  we 
expected  in  some  cases  that  were  not  there — 

Q.     Well,  at  that  time  or  prior  to  that  time — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Oh,  let  Mr.  Arctander  go  ahead. 

Q.  At  this  time,  you  knew  when  these  witnesses  were  allowed  to  go 
home  and  when  they  were  not  subpoenaed,  that  he  had  a  right  to  call 
for  an  immediate  trial  there,  did  you  not? 

A.  W'ell,  in  this  connection  I  will  proceed  with  my  explanation:  I 
objected  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  wholly  without  precedent  in  Ren- 
ville county;  that  there  had  never  been  a  term  since  I  had  lived  in  the 
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county,  that  was  since  1874, — where  the   court  had  proceeded  with  the 
trial  of  indictments  that  had  been  found  at  the  same  term  of  court. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  whenever  the  defendant  has  been  ready,  and 
demanded  a  trial,  that  it  has  always  been  proceeded  with  at  the  same 
term  of  court  ? 

A.     I  can't  state  that  it  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  whenever  it  has  been 
done,  the  court  has  never  refused  the  party  the  right  to  trial  ? 

A.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  never  tried  an  indictr 
ment  at  the  same  term  of  court  it  was  found. 

Q.  When  they  have  not  been  tried,  it  has  been  because  the  defen- 
dant has  not  demanded  an  immediate  trial,  but  has  demanded  time,  has 
it  not? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  state  what  was  the  reason.  I  know  they  were  not 
tried. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  to  state,  if  any  case  has  ever  happened  in  your 
experience  in  Renville  county,  in  which  the  defendant  has  demanded  an 
immediate  trial,  in  which  the  court  has  refused  it  to  him. 

A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  recollect  of.  They  did  not  demand  it  in  this 
case  until  they  ascertained  the  fact  that  I  was  not  willing  to  go  ahead. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  time,  when  he  demanded  the  trial,  the  Judge  told 
you  that  he  could  not  refuse  them  to  go  to  trial  there;  that  they  had  the 
constitutional  right  to  be  tried  at  that  term,  did  he  not;  and  ordered  you 
to  send  for  your  witnesses  right  off? 

A.  I  believe  he  stated  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial  under 
the  constitution. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  send  for  your  witnesses  immediately,  and  have 
them  in  readiness  as  soon  as  possible,  did  he  not? 

A.  Well,  no.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against  Peter 
Berndigen  the  court  asked  me  if  I  authorized  the  witness  to  go  away. 
I  think  it  was  in  that  case,  I  am  not  positive;  I  am  almost  positive  that 
it  was  in  that  case.  I  told  the  court  that  I  did  not,  but  explained  to 
him  as  I  have  done  here  to-day  on  the  witness  stand,  that  I  told  him  in 
all  probability  the  court  would  adjourn,  but  that  he  would  have  to  take 
his  own  chances  on  going  away.  The  court  then  requested  me  to  draw 
up  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  and  he  would  sign  a  bench  warrant  and 
have  him  arrested.  I  refused  to  draw  the  affidavit  and  the  court  I  be- 
lieve, ordered  a  bench  warrant  to  issue  and  afterwards  rescinded  the 
order  and  then  proceeded  to  discharge  the  defendant  on  his  own  recogni- 
zance. 

Q.     Did  he  not  send  an  officer  after  that  witness. 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Was  he  not  brought  back  there?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  case  was  it  that  an  officer  was  sent  over  and  a  party 
brought  back  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  against 
O'Connell. 

Q.  That  is  another  case  in  which  your  witness  had  been  allowed  to 
go  home. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  that  come  up  before  the  Berndigen  case? 

A.     No,  sir,  it  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  this  time  when  he  told  Mr.  Berndigen  that  he  could  give 
his  own  recogeizance  was  after  it  had  been  agreed  between  you  to  let 
the  matter  go  over,  was  it  not  ? 
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A.    He  did  not  so  state  to  Mr.  Berndigen. 

A.  Well,  you  and  Mr.  Berndigen 's  attorney  agreed  that  the  matter 
could  go  over  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  1  had  no  argument ;  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Berndi- 
gen's  attorney,  I  simply  insisted  that  I  was  not  ready  to  move  on  the 
the  criminal  calendar,  that  is  on  the  new  calendar  as  I  term  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  didn't  have  a  single  criminal  case  that 
tliere  had  been  an  indictment  found  by  that  grand  jury  in  which  you 
ivere  ready  for  trial,  at  that  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  when  the  Judge  got  mad  at  you  and  said  to 
you  that  if  Pontius  Pilate  had  been  as  slow  as  you  were  in  condemning 
Jesus  Christ,  that  the  theory  of  salvation  would  never  have  been 
evolved  ? 

A.  He  never  so  stated  to  me.  There  was  a  little  by-play  between 
parties  wherein  the  Judge  quoted  a  little  scripture  and  I  quoted  a  little; 
I  think  they   both  "  -•     '  ^        «,.      , 

Cox  on  the  bench  was 
monkeying,  monkey i]  ^  , 

Q.  r^ow,  was  it  any  one's  request  that  the  court  continued  that  case 
of  Peter  Berndigen 's  until  the  next  term  ? 

A.  Not  unless  you  would  say  it  came  under  my  general  objection  to 
going  ahead  with  the  trial  of  the  cases  on  the  calendar. 

Q.  He  finally  continued  it  on  condition  that  he  should  give  his  own 
recognizance  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Wasn't  that  what  he  said  ?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Berndigen  is  a  .man  who  resides  right 
at  Beaver  Falls. 

A.     As  near  as  I  can  recollect  his  language  was  this 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  this  question  now;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Berndigen  resides  right  there  at  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  answer  your  questions  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  put,  unless  you  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Well,  I  withdraw  it  for  the  present. 

The  Witness.     Well,  what  is  the  next  question? 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  question  is:  Is  not  Peter  Berndigen  a  man  that 
lives  right  there  at  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.     He  does. 

Q.     He  is  a  man  of  means,  or  at  least  reputed  to  be  so,  is  he  not  ? 

A.     Well,  he  is  a  merchant. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  nothing  improper  in  letting  him  go  on  his  own 
recognizance  under  the  circumstances,  when  you  were  not  ready  to  try 
him,  was  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  not  if  he  had  taken  his  recognizance. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  party  to  furnish  the 
recognizance,  and  the  same  to  be  approved  by  the  county  attorney  before 
it  is  submitted  to  the  Judge. 

A.     I  don't  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  way  that  the  business  is  done  ?  It  is  very  fre- 
quently the  case,  where  the  Judge  recognizes  them  in  open  court? 

A.     I  presume  that  if  he  requires  them  to  recognize,  that  then  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  them  to  furnish  their  recognizance. 
122 
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Q.  Haven't  I,  when  I  have  been  there  defending  criminals,  always 
drawn  up  the  recognizance,  and  submitted  it  to  you  ? 

A.     I  think  vou  have. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  is  the  way  the  business  has  been  trans- 
acted in  that  countv  ? 

A.  Not  always.  I  recollect  one  term  when  Judge  Dickinson  was 
there  ;  he  recognized  one  or  two. 

Q.  Yes,  I  recollect  it  too.  Do  you  recollect  Judge  Cox  ever  having 
done  so  ? 

A.     I  don't  now  recollect. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  Judge  Cox  ever 
took  a  verbal  recognizance  ? 

A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollecti6n  of  his  doing  so  at  one  time,  but 
I  can't  now  recall  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  come  again  to  the  question:  Did  not  the  Judge  tell  him 
that  he  could  be  discharged  upon  giving  his  own  recognizance  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     And  state  the  amount  ?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     You  are  positive  about  that? 

A.  I  am  positive  on  that  point,  from  the  fact  that  I  commented  upon 
it  at  the  time;  and  not  only  that,  but  other  parties  commented  upon  it 
to  me  right  there  at  the  time.     It  fixed  the  matter  in  my  mind. 

Q.     There  vVas  no  amount  fixed  for  the  recognizance.    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Was  there  a  recognizance  afterwards  made? 

A.     I  believe  not;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  business  to  look  out  for,  would  it  not?  Did 
you  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact  that  no  recognizance  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Berndigen  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Nor  you  didn't  ask  him  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  recognizance? 
'  A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  any  request  to  the  court  that  he  should  le 
recognized  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     What  is  this  Mr.  Berndigen's  business  ? 

A.     Well,  he  keeps  a  general  store  and  a  saloon. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  his  place  that  you  met  the  Judge  and  this  man, 
Mr.  Morgan? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Tlie  Judge  wanted  you  to  enter  a  noUe  pros,  in  the  Morgan  case? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Morgan  ? 

A.  Morgan,  I  believe,  was  standing  about  a  rod  off,  in  the  store,  and 
my  recollection  and  impression  is  that  the  Judge  was  talking  to  him 
wHen  I  went  in  there,  and  that  he  came  over  to  me  and  had  the  conver- 
sation with  me  about  it.  When  I  went  out  onto  the  sidewalk  the  Judge 
followed  me  and  reopened  the  conversation,  and  Mr.  Morgan  also  came 
out  and  stood  about  two  yards  off  listening  to  the  conversation. 

Q.  The  counsel  asked  you  if  you  have  ever  known  this  thing  to  hap- 
pen before  and  you  have  given  two  instances.  Did  you  ever  know  any- 
thing of  that  kind  to  happen  there  in  court,  unless  it  was  in  a  whisky 
case? 
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A.    Well,  I  wish  you  would  direct  my  answer  to  what  you  want. 

Q.  The  counsel  asked  you  if  it  had  ever  happened  before;  referring  to 
the  exercise  of  this  power  of  remitting  fines.     I  think  you  said  it  had  ? 

A.     Well,  I  explained  that — not  after  trial. 

Q.    You  never  knew  of  such  a  case  after  trial  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     But  you  have  known  of  it  before  trial  ? 

A.  I  know  simply  that  there  were  two  of  those  actions  that  were 
noUe  prossed  by  myself. 

Q.  But  you  never  heard  of  its  being  done  in  any  other  case,  except  a 
whisky  case  ? 

A,     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  will  now  ask  the  witness  some  questions 
on  article  eighteen. 

Q.     Have  you  seen  Judge  Cox  drunk,  except  at  the  times  stated. 

A.     I  have. 

Q.     State  when  and  where  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  date  of  the  first  instance.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  June  term  of  court  in  the  county  of  Redwood. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  That  has  already  been  testified  to  under  one  of 
the  articles,  and  we  withdraw,  and  ask  that  that  testimony  be  stricken 
out. 

Q.     At  any  other  time  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  also  at  the  January  term  at  Redwood  Falls,  in  the  year 
1881. 

Q.     At  any  other  times  ? 

A.     No,  sir,  not  that  I  now  recollect  of. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  the  term  of  court  at  Beaver  Falls,  last  June? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  after  the  term  closed  there  ? 

A.  I  may  have  seen  him  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  after  the  court 
had  adjourned. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  positively  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

A.  I  am  positive  that  I  saw  him  within  an  hour  afterward  down  at 
the  hotel.  My  recollection  is  now  that  I  left  the  village  that  afternoon 
and  went  out  into  the  country,  and  also  on  the  next  day. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.  This  January  term,  1881,  when  you  saw  the  Judge  drunk,  what 
occasion  was  that? 

A.     It  was  an  occasion  that  has  been  testified  to  here  by  other  witnesses. 

Q.     By  Mr.  Webber,  and  Mr.  Wallin, — that  evening  of  the  Hawk  trial? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  was  it  you  saw  him  there  ? 

A.  Well  I  saw  him  at  several  places  during  that  evening,  I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  at  the  time  that  they  were  in  the  room,  as 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Webber,  myself,  and  the  clerk  of  court  of  Renville 
county  went  in  there;  saw  that  some  of  them  were  engaged  in  playing 
cards  and  heard  some  liquor  ordered,  or  some  movement  made  to  circu- 
late the  bottle,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McGowan  we  left  the  room. 

Senator  Crooks.     Won't  the  witness  please  speak  a  little  louder. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  that  on  the  evening  testified  to  by  Mr.  Webber, 
at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Redwood  Falls,  myself  and  Mr.  McGowan 
went  in  and  found  the  respondent  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  room; 
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that  there  was  some  attempt  to  circulate  liquor  in  the  room,  and  we 
went  out  and  went  down  to  a  restaurant,  and  after  we  went  in  there  we 
heard  the  respondent  and  others  coming  on  the  sidewalk,  we  could  tell 
them  by  their  voices,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  McGowan  that  we  go 
behind  the  curtain  so  that  we  would  not  be  seen,  and  we  did  so. 

Mr.  Arctander.  You  needn't  mind  about  stating  that,  you  know 
Mr.  Miller,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  give  evidence  of  conversation  between 
you  and  Mr.  McGowan,  I  asked  you  simply  what  times  you  saw  him 
that  evening. 

A.     Well  those  were  the  times  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  that  room  and  when  he  went  out  on  the  side- 
walk:    Do  you  know  where  he  went  at  that  time? 

A.     He  went  into  the  restaurant. 

Q.     The  Judge  went  into  the  restaurant  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     That  was  after  the  card  party  had  broken  up,  was  it? 

A.     I  presume  it  was. 

Q.     Were  they  along  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes  sir,  there  were  several  with  him. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  he  went  from  there  ? 

A.     I  do  not,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  went  back  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  he  went  up  there  to  look  after  that  jury; 
to  give  an  additional  charge  to  the  jury  ? 

A.     It  was  before. 

Q.     The  charge  was  given  afterwards  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  him  any  more  than  twice 
that  evening,  at  the  room  in  the  restaurant? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing  him  at  any  other  time,  excepting  in  the 
court  room. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  in  the  courtroom  when  he  came  there  finally? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Now,  at  which  of  those  occasions  was  it  that  he  was  drunk? 

A.  I  testify  in  regard  to  his  condition  at  the  time  he  went  to  the 
court  room. 

Q.     Do  you  know  who  went  with  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not;  that  is,  I  don't  know  who  walked  with  him  to  the  court 
room.     I  know  he  was  there  in  the  court  room  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  some  of  the  card  party  that  walked  up  to  the 
court  room  with  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  at  the  time  that  you  walked  up  to  the  court  room 
that  you  thought  he  was  drunk,  was  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  was  when  he  was  in  the  court  room.  I  didn't  see  him 
until  after  he  got  into  the  court  room. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  him  read  his  additional  charge  to  the  jury, 
or  that  portion  of  his  charge  upon  which  they  desired  further  instruc- 
tions ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     Did  you  stay  there  any  longer? 

A.     I  might  have  been  there  a  moment  or  two  after  the  jury  went  out. 

Q.     Mr.  McGowan  was  there,  too,  was  he? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

Q.    He  did  not  go  up  there  with  you  ? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Who  did  you  go  up  with  ? 

A.    My  impression  is  I  went  up  there  alone. 

Q.     How  did  you  corae  to  go  up  there  ? 

A.  I  was  an  attorney  for  the  defendant  in  that  case,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  verdict. 

Q.  You  were  notified  that  the  jurors  were  coming  in  to  ask  for  fur- 
ther instructions,  were  you  ? 

A.  I  was  not;  I  heard  the  sheriff,  though,  at  the  restaurant,  when  he 
came  to  notify  Judge  Cox,  say  that  the  j\iry  wanted  to  see  him. 

Q.     It  was  in  the  restaurant  that  he  notified  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  sell  any  liquor  at  that  restaurant? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  a  temperance  restaurant,  was  it  ? 

A.    That  was  a  temperance  restaurant,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  up  there  in  the  court  that  showed  he  was  intoxi- 
cated? 

A.  Well,  there  was  the  general  demeanor,  and  appearance  of  an  in- 
toxicated person.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  peculiar  faculty  for 
picturing,  or  portraying  a  person  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  It  would  be  apparent  to  everybody  that  observed  him,  that  he 
was  intoxicated, — he  had  the  general  demeanor  and  appearance  of  an 
intoxicated  person? 

A.  I  think  so,  that  is  to  any  person  that  is  accustomed  to  seeing  any- 
thing of  the  kind  and  observing  it. 

Q.     Did  you  sleep  with  the  Judge  that  night  ? 

A.     I  did  not;  I  never  slept  with  the  Judge  in  my  life. 

Q.     I  mean  in  his  room  ? 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  occupy  the  bed,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  that  night. 

Q.     You  are  not  sure  that  is  was  that  night  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  night;  you  were  pretty  full  yourself,  weren't 
you  ? 

A.     I  think  not. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  swear  that  you  was  not,  that  night  when  you 
slept  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.     I  would. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  night  you  put  your  arms  around  the  Judge's 
neck,  and  said  you  would  always  be  a  friend  of  his  ? 

A.  I  never  have  done  anything  of  the  kind  in  my  life,  I  am  glad  to 
say. 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  in  this  connection,  however,  that  at  one 
time, — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  at  that  time  or  not, — but  at  one 
time  I  met  Judge  Cox  at  Redwood,  and  I  told  him  that  I  f«lt  grateful  to 
him  for  one  favor  that  he  had  done  me,  and  that  I  should  always  recol- 
lect it,  and  that  I  had  the  most  friendly   feeling  for  him, — ^and  I  still 

have  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

/ 

GEORGE   MILLER, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  State,  testified: 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.    Beaver  Falls. 

Q.     How  long  nave  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr,  Arctander.    Upon  what  charge  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    Twelve. 

The  Witness.     Since  January,  1880. 

Q.    What  is  your  business,  occupation  or  profession  ? 

A.     At  present  I  am  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  deputy  sheriff  ? 

A.     I  think  since  April,  1880. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Cox,  the  respondent  in  this  case? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  term  ot  court  held  in  May,  1881,  at  Beaver 
Falls? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  You  may  state  Judge  Cox's  condition  during  the  term  of  that 
court  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.    Well,  a  portion  of  the  term  he  was  drunk: 

Q.  Won't  you  state  how  you  know  Judge  Cox  was  drunk  at  that 
term  of  court  part  of  the  time  ? 

A.    Well,  there  are  several  reasons. 

Q.    You  may  give  the  reasons;  state  what  they  are. 

A.     In  the  first  place  seeing  him  drink,  frequently. 

Q.     You  saw  him  drink  frequently;  whereaoouts? 

A.    Saloons. 

Q.     Whose  saloons? 

A.  In  the  hot«l  bar;  well,  I  believe  that  is  the  only  saloon  I  ever  saw 
him  drinking  at. 

Q.    What  else  was  there  that  led  you  to  think  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.     Oh,  general  appearance;  the  appearance  of  a  man  intoxicated. 

Q.     Did  he  do  anything  that  led  you  to  think  he  was  drunk  in  court? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  anything  particularly,  until  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day;  I  think  likely  it  was  Friday. 

Q.     What  was  his  appearance? 

A.     Well,  I  thought  he  was  drunk  then. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  that  led  you  to  think  he  was  drunk  at  that 
time? 

A.  Making  side  whispers  to  persons,  talking  and  speaking;  I  could- 
n't state  what  he  said. 

Q.    Anything  else  ? 

A.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  catch  a  flea,  or  something  like  that,  I 
don't  know  what  it  was,  or  go  through  the  manoeuvres  of  it,  in  this  style: 
(Witness  indicates.) 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  do  that  more  than  once? 

A.     Yes;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.     Did  he  say  anything  when  he  did  that  ? 

A.     Well,  he  muttered  something;  I  could  not  say  what  he  said. 

Q.     You  couldn't  hear  what  it  was  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  that  led  you  to  suppose  that  he  was 
drunk? 

A.     Nothing  else,  only  general  appearance  and  expressions. 

Q.  I  understand  he  went  through  this  movement  of  catching  the  flea 
while  he  was  on  the  bench  ? 

A.    It  may  have  been  a  musquito,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
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Q.  It  was  something  of  that  sort  ? 

x\.>  X  es. 

1 .0)  Were  there  any  other  manoeuvres  of  that  character  that  you  saw  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  distinctly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Abctander. 

Q.     How  many  days  did  you  attend  on  that  court  ? 

A.  I  was  in  attendance  at  court  from  the  opening  until  Friday  after- 
noon. 

Q.    After  that  time  you  was  not  there  at  all  ? 

A.    I  was  not. 

Q.    When  did  you  lefave  in  the  afternoon,  Friday  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Q.    You  wasn't  in  court  during  the  afternoon  session,  then,  was  you? 

A,    I  think  I  was  a  few  minutes. 

Q.     How  long  ? 

A.  Just  about  at  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session;  I  would  not 
be  certain;  I  think  I  was  up  there,  though. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  times  was  it  that  you  claim  you  saw  Judge  Cox  in- 
toxicated in  court? 

A.    Friday. 

Q.    That  is  the  only  day,  was  it? 

A.     Well,  that  is  the  only  day  that  I  remember  particularly. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  day  you  would  swear  to  that  you  saw  him  in- 
toxicated in  court  ? 

A.     Yes,  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Friday  forenoon  was  the  only  time  you  would  swear  that  you 
noticed  any  sign  that  indicated  intoxication  in  court  upon  his  part;  by 
his  actions  or  mt^nner  ? 

A.  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  under  the  influence  before  that,  in  my 
own  mind.  But  then  there  was  nothing  in  his  actions  that  would  lead 
me  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  before  Friday  that  you  was  satisfied  he  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  Uqnor? 

A.    The  day  before. 

Q.    Thursday  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Anything  the  two  days  before  that  ? 

A.     No;  nothing  that  I  recollect  now. 

Q.  Now  was  there  any  difference  in  appearance  and  manner  between 
the  first  two  days  and  Thursday  and  Friday,  or  either  of  them  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  Well,  the  first  day  I  think  that  the  Judge  was  strictly  sober,  but 
whether — 

Q.  Well,  I  doh't  ask  you  what  you  think;  I  ask  you  what  was  the 
difTerence  ? 

A.     Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the  difference. 

Q.  Well,  tell  me  the  difference.  In  the  first  instance  what  was  it  as 
far,  as  appearance  was  concerned  ? 

A.  Well,  the  first  day  he  had  the  appearance  of  getting  over  a  big 
drunk.    That  was  the  first  day. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  to  draw  your  conclusions;  I  ask  you  to 
state  £Etcts  to  this  Senate;  what  was  his  appearance;  not  what  it  indicat- 
ed, but  what  it  was  ? 
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A.    Well,  he  looked  as  though  he  didn't  feel  well. 

Q.     Did  that  show  in  his  face  ? 

A.     I  can't  say  that  it  did  particularly  only  a  haggard  look. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  noticed  the  first  day;  the  second  day  was  there 
any  difference  in  that  haggard  look? 

A.     Yes,  he  looked  a  little  better  the  second  day. 

Q.     He  didn't  look  so  haggard?    A.     No. 

Q.     The  third  day  was  there  any  difference  ? 

A.     Yes,  he  was  a  little  more  lively,  I  think. 

Q.     Well,  was  his  face  more  lively  than  it  was  before? 

A.     Yes ;  more  of  a  flush  to  it. 

A.     Had  it  been  pale  the  first  two  days  ?    A.     Not  particularly  so. 

Q.  He  was  more  flushed  in  the  face  Thursday  and  also  Friday,  was 
he? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  face  that  day,  different  from  what  it 
had  been  the  other  days  ? 

A.  No,  I  can't  say  that  there  was.  As  I  said  before  on  Thursday, 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appearence  in  court  that  led  me  to  believe  th&t 
he  was  drunk. 

Q.     Well,  Friday  forenoon  then,  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.     Nothing  further  Friday  forenoon  than  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.    That  his  face  seemed  to  be  flushed  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.     Was  there  anything  unusual  about  his  eyes  or  his  hair  that  day? 

A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  difference  in  his  conduct,  or  manner,  or  be- 
havior between,  say  the  first  day  or  the  second  day,  if  you  please,  and 
Friday  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it  ? 

A.  In  his  general  manner,  on  Friday.  Well,  I  can't  exactly  describe 
it, — but  then  he  had  the  general  appearance  of  being  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  you  cannot  describe  any  difference  in  his  manner  or  con- 
duct between  the  two  days  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  told  you  on  Friday  he  went  through  these  manoeuvres 
frequently.     (Witness  indicates.) 

Q.     You  say  you  saw  him  do  it  several  times  ? 

A.  Several  times.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  ;  I  would  not 
swear  it  was  not  more  than  two  times. 

Q.     Was  that  necessarily  the  act  of  a  drunken  man  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  not  necessarily,  only  in  the  manner  it  was  done. 

Q.  That  is  all  he  did — to  scoop  his  hand  up  this  way  and  bring  it 
down  so? 

A.     Yes,  and  then  kind  of  laugh  at  it  and  chuckle  to  himself. 

Q.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  school  house  was  chuck  full  of 
mosquitoes  at  that  time  was  it  not  ? 

A.     Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Thursday  night  there  had  been  a  concert  there 
in  the  school  house  ? 

A.  No;  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  Wednesday  night — ^that  was 
the  night  of  the  concei-t.     I  won't  be  positive. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  next  morning,  whatever  day  it  was,  that 
there  were  so  many  mosquitoes  in  the  school  house  that  you  could  not 
stay  and  you  had  to  adjourn  court  for  awhile  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  that. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  that  concert  people  had  to  sit  with,  their 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  on  them  on  account  of  mosquitoes  ? 

A.     I  don't  think  I  was  at  that  concert. 

Senator  Morbison.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chair  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  in  the  room. 

Senator  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  before  we  finally  adjourn  this 
evening.  In  speaking  with  Manager  Hicks  he  told  me  that  the  manag- 
ers could  get  through  to-morrow,  he  thought,  if  we  would  either  have 
an  evening  session  this  evening  or  commence  at  9  o'clock  it  the  morning. 
I  would  suggest  that  by  unanimous  consent  we  suspend  the  rule  and 
commence  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  so  that  we  may  get  through 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  It  was  very  clever  in  Manager  Hicks  to  talk 
about  an  evening  session,  and  he  go  off  to  Minneapolis. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  this  evening,  we  ad- 
journ to  nine  o'clock  to-merrow  morning.      * 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  motion  is  that  when  we  adjourn,  we  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  as  many  as  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  motion  will  say  "  aye." 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  difference  in  the  managing  of  the  court  that 
day  and  the  three  prior  Jays;  no  more  rigidity  than  there  was  the  three 
prior  days,  was  there  ? 

A.     I  would  not  attempt  to  say. 

Q.  Then  'this  about  side  whispers, — that  was  Thursday  or  Friday, 
that  you  noticed  that? 

A.     Friday. 

Q.    Now,  have  you  ever  noticed  that  before  with  the  Judge  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  I  have.  I  never  have  seen  the  Judge  on^the 
bench  very  often  before. 

Q.    Oh,  this  term  was  the  first  you  attended  there,  was  ft? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     I  mean  as  bailiff? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    You  attended  the  term  that  Judge  Dickinson  was  there  ? 

A.     No,  I  have  never  seen  the  Judge,  I  don't  know  him  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  attended  any  general  terms  there  when  the  respondent 
has  been  presiding,  besides  this,  1  mean  as  bailiff? 

A.     Yes,  the  term  before  that. 

Q.    That  was  in  the  fall  of 

A.    1880. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  didn't  you  notice  that  peculiarity  about  him, 
of  making  side  remarks  to  counsel;  holding  his  hand  up  and  making  a 
remark  ? 

A.     If  I  did,  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Didn't  you  notice  that  he  would  make  such  remark  to  me  when 
I  was  trying  a  case  before  him  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  particularly  out  of  the  way  in  that — in  mak- 
ing those  side  whispers  was  there  ? 

A.     Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  was. 

Q.     It  didn't  disturb  anything  ? 

A.     It  didn't  disturb  me  any. 
123 
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taken  bis  receipt;  had  filed  a  bond,  I  tbink,  in  proper  shape  and  in  due 
form  of  law,  but  bad  not  yet  taken  out  his  license. 

Q.     Hadn't  got  his  license  allowed  by  the  board? 

A.  No,  sir;  and  it  was  a  misapprehension  of  the  fact  on  my  part,  or 
rather  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jury,  that  caused  his  indictment;  and  in 
the  other  case  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the  sale  of  liquor  by  a  druggist  to 
a  person  claiming  to  want  to  use  it  for  medicinal  purposes.  He  had  alHo 
made  an  application  to  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
asking  for  a  license  to  retail  liquor,  and  the  commissioner  told  him  it 
was  not  necessary.  There  was  but  one  sale,  and  there  was  no  pretense 
made  on  the  part  of  any  one  that  he  ever  sold  other  than  this  time. 

Q.  That  first  case  you  nolle  prossed  on  your  own  motion,  and  asked 
leave  of  the  ^urt — stated  the  facts  to  the  court — to  noUe  pros  it,  did  you 
not, — in  that  o^e  where  the  man  had  paid  in  his  money  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  some  conversation  between  myself,  Mr.  Lind 
and  Judge  Cox,  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  consented  to  move  to  dis- 
miss the  action. 

Q.     At  Mr.  Lind's  request? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  at  Mr.  Lind's  request,  particularly;  I  believe  that 
Judge  Cox  was  the  first  one  that  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Q.     And  he  then  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  matter,  did  he? 

A.  He  called  me  up  to  his  desk,  and  the  matter  was  talked  over 
there  informally  between  us,  and  I  consented  to  noUe  pros  the  case. 


By  Mr.  Manager  Dunn. 

(To  witness.)    Neither  one  of  those  cases  had  been  called  to  trial? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  indictments  that  you  speak  of  that  the 
Judge  was  talking  about,  Peter  Bemdigen  being  one  of  them — ^those  had 
been  found  that  same  term,  had  they  not? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  your  witnesses  there  before  the  grand  jury? 

A.     I  did;  that  is,  I  had  a  witness  there. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  through  with  the  grand  jury,  you  discharged 
the  witnesses  and  sent  them  home  ? 

A.     I  did  not. 

Q.     Didn't  you  send  them  home?    A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Didn't  you  allow  them  to  go  home? 

A.     I  didn't  interfere  with  it. 

Q.     You  didn't  see  to  it  that  they  were  there  ? 

A.     Well,  perhaps  I  could  give  you  an  answer — 

Q.     Well,  I  just  simply  ask  you  whether  you  requested  them  to  stay? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  But  I  wish  to  state  in  this  connection,  that 
on  Thursday,  I  met  Judge  Cox  on  the  street,  and  he  asked  me  whether 
the  grand  jury  were  through  their  business,  or  if  there  was  any  likely- 
hoocl  of  their  getting  through  in  a  short  time.  I  told  him  that  there 
was  not  much  appearance  of  it.  They  seemed  to  be  whittling  away  at 
business  all  the  time,  that  they  had  considerable  business  before  them. 

Q.     Well,  I  don't  care  anything  about  that. 

A.     Well,  I  do.     I  want  to  make  an  explanation. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  not  asked  you  anything  about  the  grand  jury  and 
all  that. 

Witness  (continuing.)  And  Judge  Cox  stated  to  me  that  unless  that 
grand  jury  came  in  by  Thursday  evening,  or  by  Friday  morning,  that 
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he  should  adjourn  court,  and  that  that  would  adjourn  the  grand  jury.  After 
that,  one  member  of  the  grand  jury  came  to  me,  or  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  grand  jury,  the  witness  in  the  case  of  Peter  Berndigan,  and 
asked  if  he  could  not  go  home.  I  told  him  what  the  Judge  told  me,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  take  his  own  chances  on  it;  and  he  in- 
sisted that  his  business  was  suffering  a  great  deal  at  home,  and  said  that 
he  would  go  home. 

Q.     What  is  the  name  of  that  man  ? 

A.    I  don't  recollect  his  name.    He  was  the  witness  of  record  in  the 
case  of  the  indictment  against  Peter  Berndigan. 

Q.     Do  you  know  where  the  man  lives? 

A.     Down  near  Fort  Ridgely,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  Peter  Berndigan  indictment  at  that  time  reported  by  the 
grand  jury  to  the  court? 

A.  Ves,  sir,  the  grand  jury  had  found  the  indictment;  I  don't  know 
ivhether  the  indictment  had  been  reported  or  not. 

Q.     Well,  the  next  morning  the  indictment  was  reported,  was  it? 

A.     That  I  am  not  able  to  state.     I  think  it  was. 

Q.     The  next  day,  Friday,  you  had  Mr.  Berndigan  arrested? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  came  into  court  and  the  indictment  was  read  to 
him. 

Q.     He  was  arraigned  in  proper  shape,  was  he  ? 

A.     I  believe  so. 

Q.    And  plead  not  guilty  ?    He  had  an  attorney,  did  he  not  ? 

A.     I  think  he  had. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  his  attorney  got  up  arid  insisted  upon  the 
trial  of  his  case  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  have  some  recollection  about  that.  The  attorneys  were 
not  ready  for  trial  until  after  they  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  county 
attorney  didn't  want  to  proceed  with  the  trial;  and  then  they  were  all  at 
once  very  anxious  to  go  to  trial. 

Q.     Well,  he  got  up  and  demanded  a  trial,  did  he  not  ? 

A.     He  did;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  told  the  Judge  you  were  not  ready;  that  you  had  let  your 
witness  go  home,  did  you  not  ? 

A.     I  did, — no,  sir;  I  didn't  tell  him  that  I  had  let  him  go  home. 

Q.     Well,  you  said  your  witness  had  gone  home,  and  the  Judge  told 
you  at  the  time  that  you  ought  to  have  known — that  the  State  ought  - 
always  to  be  ready,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  a  good  deal  in  that  connection.  I  recollect 
that  I  stated  to  the  court  that  I  was  not  ready  for  trial  from  the  fact 
that  the  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury,  a  good  many  of  them  had  gone 
home;  secondly,  because  there  were  witnesses  that  had  been  subpoenaed 
and  brought  before  the  grand  jury  and  they  were  not  in  town — ^that  we 
expected  in  some  cases  that  were  not  there — 

Q.     Well,  at  that  time  or  prior  to  that  time — 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Oh,  let  Mr.  Arctander  go  ahead. 

Q.  At  this  time,  you  knew  when  these  witnesses  were  allowed  to  go 
home  and  when  they  were  not  subpoenaed,  that  he  had  a  right  to  call 
for  an  immediate  trial  there,  did  you  not? 

A.  Well,  in  this  connection  I  will  proceed  with  my  explanation:  I 
objected  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  wholly  without  precedent  in  Ren- 
viile  county;  that  there  had  never  been  a  term  since  I  had  lived  in  the 
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Senator  Powers.    I  second  that  motion. 
.   The  President.    It  is  moved  and  seconded — 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.  Will  the  Senator  amend  his  motion  so  as  to  fix 
the  hour  for  adjournment  at  the  usual  time  for  afternoon  sessions  ? 

Senator  D.  Buck.  I  will  put  it  at  half-past  two  o'clock  p.  m.  instead 
of  twelve. 

The  President.     Is  the  Senate  readjr  for  the  question  ? 

Senator  McCrea.  I  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  adjourn  to-night.  We  might  not  get  through  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  am  unable  to  say  with  any  certainty  that  we 
shall  conclude  our  case  to-night,  but  there  is  every  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so. 

Senator  Powers.     If  not,  we  can  hold  an  evening  session. 

Senator  Macdonald.  The  Senator  can  so  frame  nis  motion  as  to  have 
it  understood  that  whenever  the  Senate  adjourns  it  shall  take  the  recess 
proposed. 

.  Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  It  may  require  an  evening  session  of  an  hour, 
but  I  think  not;  I  think  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  shall  be 
through. 

The  President.  Senator  Hinds  also  suggests  that  if  the  motion  ia 
adopted  it  can  be  reconsidered.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  a  week  from  next  Tuesday,  at 
half-past  two.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ?  As  many  as  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  motion  should  prevail  will  say  aye;  those  op- 
posed, no.     The  ayes  have  it. 

And  so  the  nation  to  adjourn  was  adopted. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  business  for  presentation;  if 
not,  counsel  can  proceed  with  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    We  re-call  Mr.  S.  L.  Pierce. 

8.  L.  pierce. 

Re-called. 

Mr.  Arctander.  If  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
I  desire  now  to  have  introduced  and  marked,  as  defendant's  exhibit,  num- 
ber 3  (I  don't  think  it  was  ever  otherwise  designated)  the  writ  of 
mandamus  that  was  offered,  and  permitted  to  be  introduced  as  part  of 
the  cross-examination  of  S.  W.  Long. 

The  President.     Is  there  any  objection  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  There  is  no  objection  to  that  exhibit,  preserving 
the  right,  however,  to  introduce  on  our  part  the  original  writ  >vith  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Judge  on  the  back  of  it,  by  way  of  comparison;  that  will 
not  be  objected  to,  I  presume,  so  that  we  will  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Do  you  waive  the  reading  of  it  now?  Of  course  it 
will  go  into  the  journal.  • 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  will. 

Defendant's  Exhibit  3,  offered  in  evidence,  is  as  follows: 
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STATE  OF  MINNRBOTA  IN  SUFRBME  COURT. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  relation  of  Seth  W.  Long,  Ira  C.  Trowbridge  and 

Dennis  Sheeban 

vs. 

E.  St.  Julien  Cox. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  to  E.  St.  Julien  Cox,  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  you  discharged  the  duties  of  Judge 
of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  and  held  the  March  term  of  said  court,  in  and  for 
Waseca  county,  for  the  year  1S79,  and  that  at  said  term  there  was  at  issue  and  tried 
in  said  court,  before  you  and  a  jury,  a  certain  action  wherein  Ernest  Albrecht, 
Augustus  Holtenhoff  and  Obed  Lanpher,  were  plaintiifs,  and  said  relators,  Seth 
W.  Long.  Ira  C.  Trowbridi^e  and  Dennis  Sheehan  were  defendants. 

That  the  said  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  each  offered  certain  evidence  on 
their  own  behalf,  and  which  was  received  by  the  court,  and  that  you  gave  a 
charge  to  the  jury  empanneled  in  said  action; 

That  after  the  testimony  was  closed,  and  the  jury  instructed,  the  jury  retired, 
and  afterward  returned  a  verdict  in  the  action  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  sum  of 
$803.75; 

That  thereupon  the  defendants  asked,  and  the  court  granted  a  stay  of  proceed- 
ings in  said  action  for  thirty  days,  to  enable  the  defendants  to  prepare  and  serve  a 
ca^e  for  a  new  trial; 

That  such  time  was  afterward  extended  by  stipulation  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
writing  until  May  10,  1879. 

Thai  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  of  motion  duly  given,  the  parties  to 
said  action  appeared  Iiefore  you  at  the  court  room,  in  the  borough  of  St.  Peter,  in 
this  State,  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1879,  at  7  o'clock  p.  ic.,  and  presented  a  cas6 
stipulated  by  the  attorneys  for  both  parties  to  the  cause,  and  transcript  of  said  re- 
porters* minutes,  and  said  notice  of  motion  to  you  and  the  defendants,  requested 
you  to  certify  and  approve  said  ca^e,  and  to  allow  and  sign  the  same,  and  to  settle 
the  same  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  not  correct ; 

That  you  then  and  there  took  the  same  for  examination; 

That  ihf*  ftttorneys  for  the  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  to  said  action,  with 
your  consent  and  for  their  accommodation,  then  and  there  afterwards,  and  before 
the  case  was  allowed  and  signed,  argued  the  motion  for  a  new  trial ;  that  on  the 
11th  day  of  June,  1S79,  you  made  and  tiled  in  said  court  an  order  in  said  action, 
denying  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  at  the  same  time  you  returned  said 
case  without  having  allowed  and  signed,  or  certified  and  approvea  the  same.  That 
afterwards  and  in  pursuance  of  due  notice  given,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  July.  1879, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  at  the  jlace  aforesaid,  these  defendants  again  presented  said  case 
to  you  for  allowance  and  signature ;  that  afterwards  and  on  the  2d  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1879,  you  made  and  filed  in  said  court  an  order  refusing;  to  allow  and  sign,  or 
certify  and  approve  »iid  case.  And  it  further  appearing  to  us  that  said  stipula- 
ted case  is  the  case  upon  which  said  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made,  heard  and 
denied,  and  that  you  do,  without  cause,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the 
defendants  in  said  action,  refuse  to  allow  and  sign  said  case,  as  wc  are  informed  by 
the  complaint  of  the  said  defendants. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  being  willing  that  full  and  speedy  justice  be  done  in  the 
premises  to  them,  the  said  Seth  W.  Long,  Ira  C,  Trowbridge  and  Dennis  Sheehan, 
relators- and  defendants,  as  it  is  just,  hereby  command  and  firmly  enjoin  you  that 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  writ  you,  as  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  acting  as  judge  of  the  tifth  judicial  district  of  said  State, 
do  certify  to  the  case  as  stipulated,  and  as  of  tiie  date  of  May  27,  A.  D.  1879. 

And  in  what  manner  this  our  command  shall  be  executed,  make  appear  to  our 
Supreme  Court  forthwith. 

Witness  the  Hon.  James  Gilfillan,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  aforesaid, 
and  the  seal  of  said  court,  at  St.  Paul,  this  18th  day  of  October,  1879. 

Sam.  H.  NrcHOLS, 
[Seal  of  Supreme  Court,  Minnesota,  attached.]         Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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STATE  OF  MUnTBflOTA— SXTFREMB  C017BT.       * 

The  State  of  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Seth  W.  Long,  Ira  C.  Trowbridge  and  Dennis 

Sheehan 
vs. 
E  St.  Julien  Cox. 
Peremptory  writ  of  mandamus. 

The  within  writ  may  be  served  by  any  elector  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Oct.  18,  1879.  (Signed)  Jambs  Gii<piLLAir, 

Chief  Justice  Supreme  Couxt 
Received  and  filed  November  6,  1879 . 

Sam.  H  Nichols,  Clerk. 

By  virtue  of  the  within  writ  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  signed  and  allowed  the 
agreed  case  as  herein  commanded.  E.  St.  Jclibh  Cox, 

Judge  Ninth  Dist.,  acting  for  the  Fifth  Ditt. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  article 
four,  in  the  case  of  Brown  against  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Railroad 
Company. 

Q.  Mr.  Pierce,  you  may  state,  if  you  appeared  before  Judge  Cox, 
the  respondent  in  this  matter,  upon  the  settlement  of  the  case  of  Brown 
vs.  The  Winona  <fe  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company  in  August,  1879. 

A.  I  was;  so  far  as  the  time  is  concerned,  I  only  know  the  time  by  re- 
ference to  Judge  Wilson's  testimony,  which  is  the  same  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Q.  You  heard  Judge  Wilson's  testimony  upon  that  point  did 
you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q. .  Well,  you  may  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  your  go- 
ing there,  in  your  own  language — I  don't  wish  to  ask  any  questions 
about  it — ^and  the  condition  of  the  Judge  in  connection  therewith  and 
what  was  done  ? 

A.  The  circumstances  were  that  I  received — I  was  associated  in  that 
case,  the  case  of  Brown  vs.   The  Winona  &  St.   Peter  Railroad  Com- 

Eany,  with  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Sleepy   Eye,  and   Mr.  Webber,  of  New 
Im.     I  was  informed  by  them  that  the' case  was  to  be  settled — 
.    Mr.   Arctander.     We  object  to  any  hearsay  testimony.    What  Mr. 
Pierce  was  told  is  not  proper  testimony. 

The  Witness  I  received  information  from  my  associate  that  the 
case  was  to  be  settled,  at  St.  Peter,  at  the  time  mentioned  by  Judge 
Wilson;  and  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  case,  in  pursuance  of  the 
information  which  I  had  received  I  went  to  St.  Peter.  We  stopped  at 
the  hotel;  I  forget  the  name  of  the  hotel 

Mr.  Manager  Gould.    The  Nicollet  House  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Was  the  NicoUect  House  a  new  hotel  up  there? 

A.  Yes,  a  new  hotel,  and  we  all  met  there  together.  Judge  Wilson, 
Mr.  Webber,  and  Mr.  Thompson.  I  cannot  give  the  preliminary  in- 
stances, but  we  found  that  Judge  Cox,  in  our  opinion,  was  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  anything 
before  him,  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  necessity  of  appealing 
to  Judge  Cox,  our  design  was,  if  possible,  to  agree  upon  the  amend- 
ments so  for  as  we  could  without  calling  upon  him.  We  went  on,  with 
that  view,  up  to  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  before  Judge  Cox.  Of  course, 
the  settlement  of  the  case  was  to  be  before  him;  but  I  mean  by  this, 
that  we  hoped  that,  although  before  him,  we  could  agree  substantially 
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upon  the  amendments  without  any  necessity  of  exercising  much  of  his 
own  judgment  or  memory  in  the  matter.  He  got  along,  I  think,  for 
some  time,  very  well,  until  there  arose  a  dispute  that  we  couldn't  agree 
upon  among  ourselves,  and  it  became  necessary  For  the  determination  of 
the  court;  and  at  that  point,  that  stage  of  the  case,  we  had  become,  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  court,  as  much  as  anything  else,  and  on 
account  of  our  innate  wickedness,  very  much  estranged  for  the  time 
being;  Judge  Wilson  and  myself  in  particular  were,  for  a  little  while, 
Quite  out  of  patience  with  each  other.  We  had  a  consultation,  all  of  us, 
wiat  is,  our  side  of  the  house,  and  Judge  Wilson  protested  against  any 
further  proceeding  on  account  of  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox,  and  we  all 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  not,  in  justice  to  Judge  Wilson,  or 
in  justice  to  the  case  itself,  or  to  the  matters  involved  in  the  case,  pro- 
ceed further  before  Judge  Cox,  until  he  recovered  and  became  Judge 
Cox,  and  we  thereupon  agreed  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  case.  At 
that  time,  Judge  Cox  was  certainly  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  so  much  so  that  his  mind  was  more  or  less  confused,  but  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  I  never  met  him  in  my  life  at  any  time,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  in  which  he  could  not  talk  law.  It  seems  to  be  his 
nature  to  talk  law,  sober  or  drunk,  and  Sometimes  his  opinions  would  be 
correct;  and  in  that  particular  matter,  I  thought  Judge  Cox  was  correct 
in  his  views  then;  but  it  was  a  only  matter  of  memory  of  fact. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  proceeding  with  the  case  and  the 
settlement  of  the  case,  other  than  the  J  udge's  inebriety  ? 

A.     No  other  reason. 

Q.    You  afterwards  settled  it  at  some  other  time  ? 

A.  We  afterwards  settled  it  before  the  Judge  in  a  manner  that  was 
satisfactory. 

Q.  That  was  a  day  that  had  been  regularly  set,  had  it,  for  the  hear- 
ing of  the  matter  ? 

A.  Yes;  that  is,  I  must  say  that,  on  that  point,  I  speak  only  from 
information;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q'  Well,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  you  had  notice  from  the  party 
you  were  associated  with,  that  that  was  the  day  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     You  went  from  here  there  on  purpose  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  on  puipose. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Take  the  witness  on  that  article. 

Mr.  Abctander.     We  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  article 
eighteen. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether,  at  any  time  other  than  this  and  the  other 
time  that  you  have  testified  to,  in  the  Wells  vs.  Gezike  case,  you  have 
seen  Judge  Cox  intoxicated;  if  so,  when  and  where? 

A.     Oh,  well  I  have  seen  him  intoxicated  a  good  many  times. 

Q.     I  mean  since  the  30th  of  March,  1878? 

A.    That  was  after  that  inquisition,  the  first  time — ^? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  After  that  I  occasionally  met  him  at  terms  of  court  at  New  Ulm, 
and  other  places,  but  at  no  other  place  in  particular.  The  term  that  he 
held  last  summer  at  New  Ulm, — I  don't  remember  when  it  was — it  was 
sometime, — whenever  it  was;  it  was  the  last  term  that  he  held  there,  I 
think.  I  arrived  there  immediately,  or  within  a  day  probably,  after  the 
Qourt  adjourned,  and  had  business  there,  with  a  view  of  going  to  Beaver 
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Falls,  where  the  term  was  to  be  held  on  the  next  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
and  I  went  from  there  to  Sleepy  Eye,  which  was  on  the  road  to  Beaver 
Falls,  and  the  Judge  had  gone  there  in  advance  of  me.  We  were  both 
en  route  to  Beaver  Falls  to  attend  court,  and  I  found  him  there  in  a 
state  of  very  decided  intoxication,  at  Sleepy  Eye. 

Q.    That  was  last  May  or  June  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  week  at  which  he  was  there  in  court  at  New 
Ulm,  Brown  county,  the  term  mentioned  here  by  the  other  witnesses. 

Q.     The  last  general  term,  last  May  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  continued  in  that  condition  while  I  saw  him  there  in  the 
train  going  to  Redwood,  which  is  also  on  the  route  to  Beaver  Falls. 
He  was,  of  course — I  can't  use  any  word  but  disgustingly — 

Mr.  Arctander.     What  is  the  word  ? 

A.     Disgustingly  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     On  the  train  ? 

A.    Yes;  so  much  so  that  he  was  interfering  and  discussing  mat- 
ters with  everybody,  that  is,   when  he   waked   up.       When    I  first 
saw  him  on  the  train  he  was  in  a  doze,  stupid,  with  his  head  thrown 
back  and  his  mouth  open,  [indicating]  and  his  neck  exposed  very  much, 
as  though  he  was  dead  drunk;  as  much  so  as  I  have  ever  seen  him,— aa 
though  he   was  in  a  stupor,  sleepy.     He  gradually  roused  up.     I  recol- 
lect that   Mr.  Whitcomb,  State  auditor,  was   with   him,  and    when  he 
roused  up  he  became  communicative;  became  disposed  to  carry  on  con- 
versation with  everybody;  and  talked  and  acted  as  any  one  does  under 
the  same  circumstances.     We  both  tried  to  avoid  him.     Mr.  Whitcomb 
and  myself  both  spoke  at  the  time  of  keeping  out  of  his  way,  as  he  was 
not  in  any  condition  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  or  to  be  agree- 
able to  any  one  that  had  any  self-respect.     He  continued  that  way,  I  may 
say,  until  he   reached   Redwood,  when  he  was  met  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  from  Beaver  Falls,  and  taken  somewhat  in  custody,  as  I  uude^ 
stood  it,  by  the  clerk,  and   doctored,  and  treated,  and  cared  for,  and 
nursed,  and  in  the   morning  he  was  pretty  much  recovered  from  his 
spree,  and  by  noon,  I  might  say,  he  was  sober.     That  is  the  last  time  I 
remember  to  have  met  him,  except  that  I  went  over  with  him  to  court, 
and   he  conducted  himself  properly   enough.     In  fact,  we  talked  that 
matter  over  at  that  last  term  of  court  that  I  attended,  that  it  was  hoped 
and  expected   on  the  part  of  his  friends  that  the  forbearance  that  had 
been  manifested  toward  nim,  and  the  very  many  acts   of  kindness  that 
the  people  showed  to  him — the  Judge,  no  doubt,  remembers  it;  I  had 
a  conversation   with    him,  and  I  felt  for  him,  and   desired,  if  I  ever 
desired  anything,  that  he   would  continue  in  well-doing,  as  he  felt  de- 
sirous of  doing,  I  know;  the  last  time  I  met  him,  as  I  remember  of,  un- 
til this  impeachment  was  brought. 

Q.     I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  other  time — but  you  said 
that  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? 

A.     Oh,  I  have  met  him  here  in  the  city  after  this  proceeding. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 
<J.    This  occasion  that  you  have  been  testifying  to  was  your  going  up 

to  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    Yes,  but  not  at  the  time  you  were  there. 

Q.    Oh,  I  know.    When  you  came  to  Sleepy  Eye,  did  you  stay  there 
for  any  length  of  time  ? 
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A.    I  don't  think  I  stayed  over  night;  if  I  did — I  don't  think  so. 

Q.    Well,  you  were  there  only  two  or  three  hours  ? 

A.  It  was  two  or  three  hours;  I  couldn't  tell  the  exact  time;  my 
daughter  was  there  teaching  at  the  time,  and  I  stopped  to  visit  her. 

Q.    The  Judge  went  up  on  the  train  to  Redwood  with  you  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  train,  the  Judge  and  you,  going  up  to 
Redwood;  were  you  on  the  ladies'  car  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  ladies'  car  on  that  road;  it  was  the 
drunkard's  car  that  he  was  in. 

Q.    What  is  that? 

A.     It  was  the  drunkards'  car  that  he  was  in;  there  were  two  of  them. 

Q.     Was  it  in  the  passenger  or  baggage  car  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not;  I  don't  remember  what  car;  I  don't  think  there 
were  but  one  or  two  cars,  a  small  train. 

Q.     Well,  it  was  not  in  a  general  passenger  train,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes;  there  was  another  man  on  the  car  that  was  pretty  thoroughly 
drunk;  I  remember  he  got  so  drunk  that  he  vomited  over  the  passengers. 

Q.     Were  there  any  ladies  aboard  that  train  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  tell,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Bernegen,  of  Beaver  Falls? 

A.  I  don't  know.  The  only  person  that  I  recollect  now  that  was  on 
the  cars  was  Mr.  Whitcomb;  I  believe  he  is  here  now,  and  can  corrob- 
orate all  I  say  now  as  to  the  conduct  of  Judge  Cox. 

Q.  You  say  when  you  came  to  Redwood  he  was  taken  in  charge,  at 
the  depot,  by  Billy  McGowan,  clerk  at  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.     I  say  I  understood  he  was  taking  charge — 

Q.    You  didn't  see  it? 

A.  I  saw  it  only  in  part;  I  don't  know  how  much  it  was;  McGowan 
came  over  with  a  carriage, — 

Q.    What  is  that? 

A.  McGowan  came  over  from  Beaver  Falls  with  a  conveyance  for 
him,  and  I  went  with  him. 

Q.     Went  from  the  depot  ? 

A.     No;  I  went  from  Redwood  to  Beaver  Falls  with  him. 

Q.    That  was  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Yes;  but  I  understood  that  he  came  the  night  before,  and  was 
there. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  kept  in  custody  by  Billy  McGowan;  did  you  see 
anything  about  that? 

A.     All  I  speak  of — that  was  my  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that,  or  didn't  see  anything 
about  it  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  remember  all  I  did  see  or  didn't  see  in  that  matter, 
except  that  it  was  understood  that  McGowan  took  him  in  charge,  ana 
substantially  exercised  either  a  moral  or  physical  influence  over  him, 
suflScient  to  get  him  to  quit  drinking  and  to  sober  him  up. 

Q.    That  is  what  you  heard  and  not  what  you  saw  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     All  that  you  testify  in  regard  to  that  is  simply  hearsay  ? 

A.    To  be  sure;  I  was  with  him  myself;  I  was  with  Judge  Cox  more 
or  less  of  the  time,  but  still  about  the  exercising  of  influence  over  him  is 
a  mere  matter  of  hearsay;  I  don't  know  what  the  influence  was,  wheth* 
124 
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er  it  was  actual  or  voluntary.  I  know  McGrowen  took  excellent  care  of 
him,  and  took  him  up  to  his  own  house  at  Beaver. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  judicial  committee  that  Mr.  McGowen 
met  him  there,  at  the  station,  and  took  care  of  him  ? 

A.     At  the  station? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    Oh,  I  don't  know  whether  I  used  the  word  station  or  not. 

Q.     At  the  depot  ground  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  whether  I  used  that  language. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  remember  whether  that  is  so  or  not? 

A.  I  just  said  I  can't  remember  distinctly  whether  he  met  him  at 
the  depot  or  not;  I  have  a  kind  of  impression  that  he  did,  but  I  am  not 
sure  ot  it;  I  don't  pretend  to  remember  details. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  you  stopped  with  the  Judge,  at  Beaver  Falls, 
the  same  place  with  him  ? 

A.    We  took  dinner;  I  took  dinner  with  Mr.  McGowan,  where  he  did. 

Q.  The  Judge  stopped  with  McGowan,  and  you  stopped  at  the 
hotel  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    But  you  were  over  there  and  took  dinner? 

A.  Yes.  It  was  very  much  crowded  there,  and  McGrowan  invited  me 
to  stop  with  him  so  far  as  taking  dinner  is  concerned,  and  I  think  I  did 
twice. 

Q.    So  far  as  you  were  there,  the  Judge  was  perfectly  sober  ? 

A.  Well,  I  wasn't  there,  only  two  days  ;  while  I  was  there  he  was 
sober. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck  here  took  the  chair,  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

CARL  HOLTZ, 

Called,  sworn,  and  testified. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.   We  will  examine  this  witness  as  to  article  twelve. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Holtz? 

A.  Beaver  Falls,  Renville  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.  I  have  lived  there  six  years  next  spring. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Beaver  Falls  when  the  court  was  held  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  there  at  that  time?    A.    Judge  Cox. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  there  ?    A.     I  keep  a  small  hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  saloon  in  connection  with  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  you  sell  liquors?    A.     Yes. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Cox  there  any  of  the  time  during  that  term  of  court? 

A.  Yes,  most  every  day. 

Q.  He  was  there  most  every  day  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  He  didn't  board  with  you  regularly,  did  he  ? 

A.  Not  the  first  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  room  there  at  your  house  at  any  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Well,  yes;  he  had  a  bed  some  nights. 

Q.  He  had  a  bed  some  nights,  and  he  took  some  meals  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  took  a  meal  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  And  he  had  a  bed  there  some  nights? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  first  three  days. 
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Q^  You  may  state  if  Judge  Cox  drank  any  intoxicating  liquors  at 
your  house,  then,  at  that  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  he  did  some. 

Q.     He  drank  some  ?    A.    He  drank  some  every  day. 

Q.     Did  he  become  intoxicated,  Mr.  Holtz  ? 

A.  Not  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Gradually  he  got  to  drinking 
more. 

Q.  He  gradually  got  to  drinking  more  ;  did  he  finally  get  to  drink- 
ing so  that  he  became  intoxicated  ? 

A.     Yes,  the  third  day,  in  the  evening,  that  we  had  court. 

Q.  The  third  day  in  the  evening  that  you  had  court,  he  got  intoxi- 
cated.    Would  he  drink  in  the  morning? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  would  he  drink  at  noon  ?    A.     Yes. 

Q.     And  at  night?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  he  drank  there,  that  is,  in  value,  if  you 
know  anything  about  that  ? 

A.  No,  I  can't  tell  you  that,  because  he  always  drank — had  some- 
body to  drink  with  him;  he  never  drank  alone;  most  generally  called 
somebody  up. 

Q.     How  many  would  he  call  up  ? 

A.    Sometimes  two,  three,  four,  six. 

Q.     Drank  with  other  persons  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.    Who  did  he  drink  with  ? 

Mr.  Arctandee.     We  object  to  that  as  immaterial. 

Q.     Whether  he  drank  with  the  lawyers  and  the  prisoners? 

The  President  pro  tern.     Wait  a  minute,  objection  is  made. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that  as  irrelevant  and  immaterial, 

A.     It  v»as  with  the  lawyers — 

The  President  pro  tern.     What  is  the  object  o'  the  question? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  The  object  is  to  show  that  the  Judge  was  drink- 
ing there  promiscuously  with  lawyers,  suitors,  litigants.  I  will  say  to 
the  court,  that  this  witness  has  been  sick,  and  has  just  arrived  this 
morning,  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  not  knowing  what  he  will  say;  I 
have  not  conversed  a  word  with  him. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  object  is  to  show  that  he  waa  intoxica- 
ted there,  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Yes. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Well,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  material  to 
show  who  he  drank  with. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Perhaps  not;  the  objection  may  be  well  taken. 

The  Witness.     He  drank  with — 

Q.  Never  mind,  you  needn't  state  whom  he  drank  with.  Do  you  know 
whether  he  drank  in  any  other  saloons  besides  yours? 

A.     Only  by  hearsay,  by  what  others  tell  me. 

Q.    Is  there  one  Peter  Bernegen  keeping  a  saloon  there  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink  in  that  place  ? 

A.    No,  I  always  ha  J  to  stay  at  homa  all  the  time. 

Q.    W^ere  vou  in  court  any  of  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  I  nad  to  stay  at  home;  there  was  a  big  crowd  there,  and  I 
had  to  stay  at  home;  I  never  was  out. 

Q.  How  was  he  on  the  Sunday  that  he  was  there,  was  he  intoxicated 
that  day  ? 
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Mr.  Arctandeb.  That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant 
under  this  article. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  We  had  a  ruling  upon  that  by  our  President. 
Sunday  is  a  part  of  the  term  of  court,  and  the  Judge  must  keep  sober 
on  that  day  as  well  as  on  Monday;  that  was  admitted  yesterday  under 
the  rulings  of  the  Senate;  that  was  ruled  upon  yesterday  directly- 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  do  not  feel  like  overruling  the  decision  of 
the  Senate. 

Q.    State  how  he  was  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Holtz  ? 

A.     He  drank  some  on  Sunday. 

Q.     Was  he  intoxicated  on  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  not  a  day  after  the  third  day  of  court  without 
the  Judffe  was  intoxicated  some. 

Q.  Tnere  was  not  a  day  after  the  third  day  of  court,  but  what  the 
Judge  was  intoxicated  some  ? 

A,     Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    Take  the  witness,  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  have  no  questions  to  put  to  this  witness. 

HENRY  KINCAID 

was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  state,  sworn  and   permitted  to 
testify  under  article  19. 

After  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  subsequent  proceedings  in  secret  session,  directed  the  testimony 
of  the  witness,  the  argument  on  objections  to  the  same,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  relative  thereto,  to  be  expunged  from  the  record. 

ROBERT  W.  COLEMAN, 

Sworn  on  behalf  of  the  state,  testified: 

Mr.  Manager  Collins  :  We  will  examine  this  witness  on  article  twelve, 
first. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    Moorehead,  Clay  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

A.    About  two  months. 

Q.     Prior  to  that  time  where  did  you  reside  ? 

A.     Beaver  Falls,  Renville  county,  Minnesota. 

Q.     For  how  long? 

A.    A  little  over  two  years,  two  and  a  half  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? 

A.     Legal  profession,  lawyer. 

Q.     Practising  law  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  respondent,  Judge  Cox,  and  if  so, 
for  how  long  have  you  know  him  ? 

A.     I  have  known  Judge  Cox  since  May,  1879. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  now  Mr.  Coleman,  to  a  term  of  court  held 
in  Renville  county,  in  May,  1881. 

A.  I  will  state  here  that  I  first  saw  Judge  Cox,  in  April  I  think  it 
was,  at  Waseca.  I  was  just  casually  introduced  to  him  there,  that  is  all, 
and  I  afterwards  made  his  acquaintance  in  June,  1879,  at  Redwood  Falls. 

Q.  In  May,  1881,  did  you  attend  a  term  of  court  held  in  Renville 
county? 
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A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  Judge  presided  at  that  tenn  of  court  ? 

A.    Judge  E.  St.  Julien  Cox. 

Q.  You  may  state  his  condition  during  that  term  of  court,  as  to 
sobriety  ? 

A.  Judge  Cox,  Tuesday,  when  he  opened  court,  was  sober.  Wednes- 
day he  was  sober,  and  the  first  intimation  that  I  had  that  he  was  other- 
wise was  Thursday  morning;  Thursday  afternoon  it  was  very  perceptible; 
Thursday  evening,  it  was  more  so.  In  fact,  he  was  very  much  intoxi- 
cated Thursday  evening.     Friday  and  Saturday  the  same,  and  Sunday. 

Q.    He  was  intoxicated  while  upon  the  bench  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Mr.  Coleman,  was  the  Judge  drunk  or  sober — 

Mr.  Arotander.    That  has  been  ruled  upon,  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  know  it  has,  and  the  question  has  been  al- 
lowed right  straight  along. 

Mr.  Arctander.     It  was  disallowed  last  night;  it  was  ruled  upon. 

The  President.    What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     State  whether  he  was  drunk  or  sober. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  is  objected  to  as  leading,  and  it  was  ruled  last 
night  that  it  was  not  a  proper  question.  The  witness  should  state  the 
facts. 

The  President.     Perhaps  you  had  better  ask  him  his  condition. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  have  asked  him  his  condition,  and  he  has 
said  he  was  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Brisbin.     Then  it  is  cross-examination,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  proper  for  the  rea- 
sons I  stated  yesterdav. 

The  President.    That  question  was  asked  and  allowed  here. 

Mr.  Arctander.  It  was  not  objected  to  until  yesterday,  and  then  it 
was  objected  to,  and  the  court  sustained  the  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  understand  that  the  chair  ruled  the  other 
way. 

Mr.  Arcxander.    Well,  you  were  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  was  here,  and  Senator  Macdonald  was  in  the 
chair  at  the  time. 

Senator  Macdonald.  I  will  state,  Mr.  President,  that  I  sustained  the 
objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  did  not  so  understand  it.  I  understood  the 
witness  to  say  yesterday,  that  he  was  drunk,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted 
to  get  out. 

Q.     Well,  Mr.  Coleman,  you  may  state  his  condition? 

A.  Well,  Thursday  night  he  was  in  the  primary  stages  of  drunken- 
ness; Friday, — he  was  not  so  you  would  call  him  exactly  di-unk,  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  he  was  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Brisbin.  Please  repeat  that;  those  are  technical  words,  and  we 
want  to  get  them  down. 

A.  Drunk,  not  exactly  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  tenu,  but 
very  close  to  it;  Friday  he  remained  in  the  same  condition;  that  is, close 
to  being  drunk;  Saturday  the  same,  and  Sunday  he  was  drunk. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     You  may  take  the  witness. 
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CROSS  BXAICINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctandrr. 

Q.     When  was  it  that  you  left  Beaver  Falls  ? 

A.    Sunday  night. 

Q.     Is  it  not  a  faet,  that  it  was  Friday  forenoon  that  you  left  ? 

A.     No,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.    You  swear  that  you  were  in  court  Friday  and  Saturday. 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Had  you  any  business  there  in  court  Friday  and  Saturday  ? 

A.  I  forget  whether  I  had  or  not;  I  think  I  had  some  business  ihere 
in  regard  to  appeals  ;  it  is  my  impression,  but  I  wouldn't  say  certainly; 
but  I  was  in  court  every  day  of  that  term  up  to  Sunday,  up  up  to 
Saturday  night,  more  or  less. 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  were  in  court  more  or  less  every  day  to 
Sunday  ? 

A.    Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Q.  You  spent  the  major  portion  of  your  time  in  court  during  the 
session  of  court? 

A.  I  was  not  there  Monday  at  all;  you  understand  I  was  in  St 
Paul  Monday. 

Q.    No;  I  mean  during  the  first  week  ? 

A,     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  go  to  St.  Paul  you  say  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  did. 

Q.     Didn't  you  go  to  Huron,  Dakota  Territory  ? 

A.    At  that  time  ? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  afterwards.  In  fact,  I  never  was  at  Huron  but 
I  understand  the  motive  of  the  question  very  well;  I  was  at  Lake  Ben- 
ton, and  not  at  Huron. 

Q.     Was  it  there  you  met  Mr.  Mathews,  of  Marshall  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  met  him  at  Marshfield. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  you  met  Mr.  Mathews  at  Tracy,  the  Saturday 
of  this  May  term  of  court  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  fact  at  all.  Never  knew  him  in  the  woiid  until 
I  met  him  at  Marshfield;  he  introduced  himself,  by  the  way-  He  was 
defending  a  case  in  which  I  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 

Q.     So  you  did  not  see  him  that  Saturday,  at  Tracy  ? 

A.     Certainly  not;  I  was  not  at  Tracy  that  Saturday. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  night  that  concert  was  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  Wednesday  night;  I  am  not  sure  on 
that  point. 

Q.     Wasn't  it  Thursday  night  ? 

A.  I  think  not ;  I  haven't  charged  my  mind  with  any  of  these  spe- 
cific dates  as  to  concerts,  or  anything  else,  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.     You  went  to  that  concert,  didn't  you  ? 

A.     I  did  not;  no  sir 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact, — you  say  you  didnt  go  to  that  concert  ? 

A.     I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  you  were  pretty  well  under  the  weather,  Mr. 
Coleman,  that  night, — ^the  night  of  the  concert  ? 

A.    Under  the  weather,  in  what  respect  ? 
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Q.     Drunk;  weren't  you  blind  drunk  ? 

A.     Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon,  never  got  that  way  in  my  life. 

Q.     You  weren't  at  that  time  ? 

A.     No,  I  wasn't  at  the  concert,  neither  is  it  a  fact  that   I   was  drunk. 

Q.     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  next  morning  after  the  concert,  you  went 
T,  and  didn't  show  yourself  any  more? 

A.     Went  oflF  ? 

Q.     Yes,  went  off,  and  didn't  show  yourself  any  more. 

A.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  was  in  court  every  day  up  to  Saturday,, 
including  Saturday. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  that  Thursday  night,  the  Judge  was  in  the 
irimary  stages  of  intoxication,  that  was  after  the  court  had  adjourned? 

A.     1  say  Thursday  he  was  very  much  intoxicated,  and  Thursday 
light — ^it  is  my  impression  that  it  was  Thursday  night,  you  understand 
-he  was  in  the  primary   stages  of  intoxication,  drunk,  the  primary 
mdition  of  drunkenness, 

Q.    That  was  after  court  had  adjourned  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  was  close  to  being  drunk;  he  was  not  drunk  in 
court? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  he  was  drunk  in  court;  that  is,  under  the  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  the  term  '*  drunk."    That  is  ray  judgment. 

Q.  In  what  did  he  show  any  difference,  Mr.  Coleman,  during  Friday 
and  Saturday,  say  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday,  or  any  of  those  days, 
if  you  please,  with  the  two  first  days,  when  you  say  he  was  perfectly 
sober? 

A.     Well,  sir;  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.     I  mean  in  court. 

A.  Well,  I  will  give  it  to  you.  When  Judge  Cox  came  over  Tues- 
day, knowing  the  Judge  when  he  was  sober,  and  knowing  the  Judge 
when  he  was  intoxicated,  or  rather  working  under  the  influence  of  li» 
quor,  I  knew  that  Judge  Cox  was  sober.  His  face, — that  is  to  say^  his 
complexion  was  about  as  clear  as.it  is  now. 

Or    That  was  the  two  first  days  ? 

A.  His  hair  was  combed,  and  his  general  appearance  was  quite  slick, 
with  the  one  exception,  his  eye  looked  very  weary. 

Q.     When  he  came  to  the  term  of  court? 

A.  Yes,  when  he  came  to  the  term  of  court,  and  he  remained  more 
or  less  in  my  company  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  during  that  time, 
while  he  was  in  my  company,  I  never  saw  him  take  a  drink,  and  I  have 
his  word  for  it  that  he  didn't  drink. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  he  drank  or  didn't  drink,  but  I  ask  you 
the  differfence  in  his  appearance  on — 

A.  Now,  on  Thursday  he  commenced  to  put  his  pantaloons  in  his 
boots,  commenced  to  keep  his  coat  and  vest  loose,  his  hat  on  one  side, 
and  he  had  a  general  appearance  of  carelessness  in  regard  to  his  dress 
that  don't  occur  when  he  is  sober,  and  his  face  was  red — 

Q.     Just  tell  us  the  fact;  you  don't  need  to  comment  on  them. 

A.  I  am  not  commenting  on  them  ;  I'm  just  giving  you  the  facts. 
If  I  go  outside  of  it,  call  my  attention  to  it,  please.  His  eyes  were 
red — 

Q.  His  &ce  was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  were  red, — bloodshot,  you 
mean*  . 
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A.     Quite  bloodshot ;  not  so  much  so  as  I  have  seen  them,  you  under- 
stand, but  quite  bloodshot ;  and  there  are  other  things  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.     Well,  this  is  the  difference  in  his  appearance  now,  of  the  nuui  all 
the  way  through,  from  his  boots  up  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  now  just — 

Q.     Now — 

A.    Now,  just  wait  a  minute — 

Q.     As  to  his  conduct  ? 

A.  I  was  about  to  follow  that  up,  as  to  his  conduct ;  when  Judge 
Cox  is  sober — 

Q.    Well,  I  don't  want  an}  dissertation  about  it. 

A.     I  am  not  giving  you  any  dissertation. 

Q.  I  want  you  simply  to  explain  his  conduct  on  the  first  two  days, 
as  it  differs  from  his  conduct  on  the  last  two  days. 

A.     Well,  I  am  doing  that. 

Q.     I  didn't  ask  you  when  he  is  sober,  and  when  he  is  drunk. 

A.  Well,  that  is  just  the  difference  between  the  first  two  days  and 
the  last  two  days. 

Q.     Well— 

A .  I  say,  the  first  two  days  he  was  sober,  and  I  have  given  you  the 
distinction  as  to  the  days  when  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  now,  give  us  his  conduct  the  first  two  days,  and  then  the 
change  that  occurred. 

A.  All  right,  sir.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word;  his  conversation  was  in  an  average  tone  of  voice,  and  he  was  at 
the  same  time  very  retishent  [reticent];  didn't  put  himself  forward  any 
way,  even  in  a  conversation,  or  in  the  presence  of  company, — more  in 
the  back  ground,  and  in  company  with  other  attorneys  at  my  office, 
in  telling  stories,  at  that  ti'^ne,  he  was  altogether  backward,  and  he  gener- 
ally told  the  last  story;  whereas  on  the  third  day,  in  the  company,  he 
was  the  first — 

Q.  Now,  mind  you,  Mr.  Coleman,  I  havn't  asked  you  any  questions 
about  his  conduct  outside  of  court;  this  is^  conduct  in  court. 

A.     This  is  court  time. 

Q.     I  want  his  conduct  in  court. 

A.    Oh,  now,  you  refer  to  the  court  house  ? 

Q.    Yes,,  sir. 

A.    That  is  another  thing.     You  asked  me  three  questions  at  once. 

Q.     No,  I  didn't. 

A.  You  ask  me  during  the  term,  and  now  you  ask  me  at  the  court 
house,  and  not  at  the  office. 

Q.  Let  us  have  his  conduct  in  court,  and  what  was  the  difference. 
Some  of  this  will  apply  in  court,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  outside  of  that? 

A.  All  right,  sir.  In  the  court  during  the  first  two  days,  he  sat  on 
the  bench  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  and  retishence;  that  is  to  say, 
compared  with  his  conduct  subsequently. 

Q.    What  is  that  word  retishenec ;  what  is  that? 

A.     Webster  defines  it. 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  am  a  foreigner,  and- don't  know  all- the  English 
words. 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  will  use  plainer  language.  Some  call  it  re- 
ticence, and  some  "retishence."  reticence  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Oh,  reticence;  I  understand  that.  Now,  did  you  notice  any 
change  when  you  commenced  on  the  last  three  days  ? 
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A.     Oh,  yes;  very  perceptible. 

Q.     What  was  the  date  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  different  with  the  counsel  in  his  conversation,  inter- 
rupting the  proceedings  very  often,  and  careless  in  his  position  as  he  sat 
on  the  bench  as  Judge,  presiding  officer;  and  he  would  do  a  great  many 
things  that  were  very  foolish  and  rediculous,  even  to  an  extreme. 

Q.     He  would  do  what  ? 

A.     He  would  do  a  great  many  foolish  and  ridiculous  things. 

Q.  Let  us  get  at  these  interruptions.  What  interruptions  were  they 
that  you  remember  of  during  those  days  ?   . 

A.  I  have  not  charged  my  mind  with  the  specific  interruptions,  one 
of  which,  I  think,  occured  Friday,  my  impression  two  or  three  days 
before  I  left  there,  between  the  county  attorney  and  the  Judge,  in  tne 
trial  of  a  liquor  case. 

Q.     Well,  what  was  the  interruption  ? 

A.  I  believe  partially  as  to  the  adniission  of  evidence;  there  was 
something  of  the  kind,  and  he  would  insist, — ^it  is  my  impression  and 
understanding,  now,  that  he  would  insist  on  the  county  attorney  asking 
certain  questions,  and  not  others,  and  without  objection  made  by  the 
other  counsel,  offer  his  o^vn. 

Q.  But  without  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  objecting,  he  would  ob- 
ject to  the  qestion  himself? 

A.  Well,  like  this,  he  would  say,  "hold  on,''  and  he  would  turn 
around  and  ask  the  witness  a  question,  and  then  turn  to  the  county  at- 
torney and  tell  him  to  ask  a  question,  following  that  way. 

Q.     Helping  the  county  attorney  along  ? 

A.  No,  not  altogether,  it  didn't  appear  so.  There  was  several  times 
there,  I  forgot  what  the  questions  are  now,  but,  at  that  time,  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  some  questions  asked  by  the  court  himself  that 
weren't  pertinent  to  the  case  at  all,  or  assisting  the  prosecution  at  all. 

Q.    What  case  was  that? 

A.     Well,  now — 

Q.     Was  that  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Anderson? 

A.     My  impression  is  there  were  three  cases. 

Q.     Who  was  attorney  for  the  defendant  when  that  happened. 

A.  I  think  George  Maguire,  of  Bird  Island,  was  attorney  for  all 
three. 

Q.  He  was  the  attorney  who  was  trying  the  case  at  the  time  of  the 
interruption  ? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  one  of  the  cases  it  was  that  was  being 
tried  at  the  time  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.     Was  there  more  than  one  case  tried  at  all,  sir  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  there  were  three  cases  tried;  that  was  my 
imjpression. 

Q.     All  liquor  cases  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.     Three  were  tried  at  that  term  ? 

A.     Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.     All  three  tried  that  Friday  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  think  there  were  three  from  this  fact,  that  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  there  were  two  acquittals  and  one  conviction. 
125 
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Q.  Was  the  Judge  very  hilarious  on  the  bench  during  the  last  three 
days  ? 

A.     He  was  not  loud  or  boisterous,  if  that  is  your  interpretation  of  it 

Q.     He  was  not  loud  or  boisterous  ? 

A.  No.  sir;  I  couldn't  say  that  he  was;  not  altogether  so;  he  was 
lively. 

Q.  You  mean  that  he  was  lively  and  hilarious,  but  not  loud  and  bois- 
terous, in  court,  at  all,  during  any  of  these  last  three  days  ? 

A.  Nothing,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  would  laugh.  He  would 
sometimes  laugh  very  loud  and  boisterously  at  his  own  jokes. 

Q.     You  were  a  witness  before  the  judiciary  oommittee? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  there  testify  as  follows,  in  this  -Beaver  Falls  matter,  in 
response  to  the  question: 

Q.     Wei],  what  evidence  did  be  give  of  being  in  that  state? 

A.  Well,  hi8  movements,  and  t}ie  motion  of  the  man,  and  his  actions,  wtre  not 
in  accordance  witli  those  of  a  sober  man;  such  as  hilarity — an  extreme  degree  of 
hilarity — which  he  would  exercise  while  on  the  bench,  and  the  use  of  loud,  boii- 
terou:)  language  and  conduct  His  conduct  was  very  loud  and  boisterous,  and  he 
exhibited 'the  results  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

A.  I  did,  sir;  and  allow  me  to  say  that  that  was  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  of  his  being  on  the  bench  and  off  the  bench.  That  was  his 
general  conduct  on  and  off  the  bench. 

Q.  Then  you  correct  that  now,  and  say  that  he  was  not  very  loud  and 
boisterous  in  court?  ^ 

A.     Not  under  that  statement;  no,  sir. 

Q.     He  was  not,  was  he  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.     Didn't  that  come  out  under  a  question  right  preceding  it? 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  in  that  state  while  upon  the  bench  T 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

And  did  not  this  question  come  in: 

Q.    What  evidence  did  he  give  of  being  in  that  state  t 

And  then  your  answer  is: 

A.     Loud  and  boisterous. 

A.  You  have  united  two  questions  in  one,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
have  perused  that  and  found  a  great  many  inaccuracies. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  you  swore  to  that  state  of  facts  here.  You 
wouldn't  claim  that  that  was  an  inaccuracy,  that  you  swore  that  he  was 
very  loud  and  boisterous? 

A.  "  During  the  term,"  as  I  gave  it.  Now,  whether  they  have  got 
"  court"  on  there,  as  I  understood  the  question  at  the  time,  "  during  the 
term;"  not  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  the  same  time  swear  to  this,  "  that  about  tlie  last 
three  or  four  days  of  court  he  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  intoxication." 

A.    Yes,  I  think  I  did:  and  that  was  the  .fact. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  he  was  not  quite  drunk;  he  was  close  to -being 
drunk. 
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A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  about  the  Judge's  mental  condition  at  this  term  of 
court,  Mr.  Coleman  ? 

A.     In  court? 

Q.    Yes. 

A.  Well,  judging  from  his  appearance  on  the  bench  at  times,  it  ap- 
peared that  his  mental  faculties  were  somewhat  clouded. 

Q.    You  say  now  that  his  mental  faculties  seemed  to  be  clouded  ? 

A.     At  times,  sir,  judging  irom  his  appearance  and  actions. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  judge  from  a  man's  appearance  aa  to  the  clearness 
or  cloudiness  of  his  mental  faculties  ? 

A.     In  some  instances,  I  would  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  now,  I  ask  you  from  what  was  done  there  ? 

A.  Well,  he  sat  there  on  the  bench  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  condition.  A 
question  would  be  asked,  or  something  would  be  going  on  there,  and  he 
would  grab  hold  of  his  seat,  or  clinch  his  fists,  grit,  his  teeth,  and  then 
sit  up  straight;  acting  as  though  it  required  an  over  amount  of  exertion 
on  his  part  to  control  his  faculties,  before  he  could  either  perceive  the 
point  or  force  of  the  question,  sufficiently  to  answer  it  or  rule  upon  it. 

Q.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  mental  faculties  were  clouded  to 
quite  an  extent. 

A.  Judging  from  his  appearance,  and  those  actions;  that  is  aU  I 
know  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  judging  from  the  way  he  ruled  and  acted  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties,  how  was  he  ? 

A.  During  those  times  I  had  nothing  before  me  from  which  I  could 
judge  as  to  the  force  and  effect  of  the  ruling,  so  that  I  could  impress  my 
mind  with  it. 

Q.  So,  that  you  don't  know  anything  about  it,  except  so  far  as  his 
appearance  is  concerned  ? 

A.    That  is  all,  sir,  I  speak  from. 

Q.  Now,  before  this  same  judiciary  committee,  did  you  not  testify, 
Mr.  Coleman,  as  to  the  same  term,  in  answer  to  the  question:  "What  was 
his  mental  condition  at  the  time"  (namely  at  the  term,  that  term,  those 
last  days),  did  you  not  answer,  "Well,  at  that  time,  I  think,  his  mental 
condition  waa  quite  clear;  that  his  mind  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  on 
subjects  ?" 

A.  That  is,  a  part  of  the  term,  yes.  Now,  you  must  understand  even 
after  he — 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  to  that  in  regard  to  that  term,  when  you  said 
he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ? 

A.     In  a  general  way,  I  answered  it  in  that  way,  I  believe. 

Q.     You  testified  just  in  those  words,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  I  did  not.  I  wouldn't  say  whether  I  testified  in 
those  words,  or  not;  I  have  kept  no  memorandum  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  question  followed  up  by  another  question  by  the 
judiciary  committee,  "you  mean  during  this  state  of  intoxication,  during 
this  term  of  court  ?"  and  did  you  not  answer  that,  "I  do  ?" 

A.     During  that  term  of  court;  yes,  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Was  not  the  question  to  you,  "during  this  state  of  intoxication, 
during  this  term  of  court,"  and  did  you  not  say  "yes." 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Well,  he  said  so. 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  he  says  in  a  general  way. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  same  question  you  asked 
before. 
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Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  whole  examination  there,  Mr. 
Coleman.  In  response  to  the  question,  "What  was  his  mental  condition 
at  that  time,"  you  answered,  did  you  not,  as  you  have  said  before,  "Well, 
at  that  time,  I  think,  his  mental  condition  was  quite  clear;  that  is  his 
mind  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  on  subjects;"  that  you  answered.  Now, 
the  next  question  put  was  this,  was  it  not,  "You  mean  during  this  state 
of  intoxication,  during  this  term  of  court?    A.     I  do." 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  next  question,  or  not;  I 
couldn't  tell  now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Q.     Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  ? 

A.     I  wouldn't  swear  whether  it  was  the  first,  second,  or  third. 

Q.    Well,  if  you  answered  that  way,  "  I  do  ?  " 

A.     Do  you  say  that  was  the  second  question  ? 

Q.     I  do. 

A.    Then  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.     I  said  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  not  this  the  next: 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  during  the  time  that  you  thought  you  had  evidenoe  of  his 
heing  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  not,  at  any  time  there,  in  what  we  call  a  maudlin  state ;  he 
was  not  in  a  state  of  maudlin  intoxication  at  that  time ;  he  appeared  to  be  fully  pos- 
sessed of  all  his  mental  faculties,  and  seemed  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  what  he  was 
doing  and  performing,  but  he  seemed  to  possess  no  restraint  over  himself;  that  is, 
did  not  possess  that  dignity  which  a  man  should  possess,  who  is  a  judge,  while  off 
the  bench.  In  court,  he  maintained  as  much  dignity  as  possibjo  under  the  eondi- 
tion. 

Was  not  that  your  testimony  ?    A.     Yes,  sir  ;  I  say  it  yet. 

Q.  Then  you  say,  at  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  fully  possessed  of 
all  his  mental  faculties,  in  court,  during  tnis  time  ? 

A.  I  say  so.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  qualify  it,  the  way  I  intended 
to  give  it, — I  don't  know  how  they  got  it  down.  Under  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  question,  and  their  interpretation  of  the  answer,  they  have 
got  things  mixed.  Sometimes  two  of  the  members  of  the  judiciary 
committee  would  propound  a  question  to  me,  and  I  had  to  draw  my 
own  conclusions,  and  answer  accordingly  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  spoke  of  that  generally,  and  not  with  reference 
to  that  period  of  this  intoxication,  at  the  general  term  of  court., — Beaver 
Falls  term  ? 

A.     No  ;  I  spoke  of  the  Beaver  Falls  term. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  limited  to  the  period  in  Beaver  Falls  term,  when 
you  saw  indications  of  intoxication  on  him  ? 

A.     Now  you  understand — oh,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  wanted.  This  condition  of  the  Judge  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  the  last  part  of  Thursday,  was  perceptible  and  appar- 
ent,— generally  apparent,  was  it  not  ? 

A.     Generally  apparent;  do  you  mean  to  me? 

Q.  I  mean  that  persons  in  the  court  room,  and  observing  him,  would 
have  noticed  it. 

A.     Why,  quite  a  number  spoke  to  me. 

Q.     It  was  so  apparent  that  they  couldn't  help  noticing  it  ? 

A.     Several  persons  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  ask  you  who  spoke  to  you,  you  know  that  is  not 
proper  testimony;  I  ask  you  if  his  conduct  and  appearance  waS  so  out 
of  the  way,  and  so  apparent,  that  a  party  who  was  in  there,  and  observ- 
ing him,  couldn't  help  noticing  it  ? 
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A.    Well,  I  don't  see  how  they  could  have  helped  notidng  it. 

Q.    So  as  actually  to  attract  attention  ? 

A.  That  is  what  I  think,  sir.  Of  course,  I  can't  tell  what  other  folks 
think. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  Mr.  President,  if  the  honorable  manager 
will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  I  desire  to  say,  I  did  not  quite  understand 
when  this  term  of  court  was  held  nor  did  I  understand  whether  or  not 
the  condition  of  the  Ju  Ige  was  such  as  to  prevent  His  going  on  with  the 
term  during  the  regular  hours  of  court.  There  was  another  point  upon 
which  if  there  is  no  objection  I  would  like  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  and  that  is  whether  or  not  his  condition,  his  appearance,  hip 
language  and  conduct  were  such  during  the  holding  of  court  as  to  be- 
come a  subject  of  comment  and  discussion  among  the  by-standers,  with- 
out going  into  anything  that  was  said. 

Afi.  Manager  Collins.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  put  the 
questions  to  the  witness  himself. 

Senator  Gilfillan  J.  B.  I  don't  care  to  interrupt  the  order  of  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  ask  the  witness  those  questions  as  a  part  of 
my  cross-examination. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  your  knowledge  how  long  the  court  lasted 
after  you  left  Saturday  night  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  left  on  Sunday. 

Q.     Had  the  term  then  closed  ? 

A.     The  term  had  not  closed,  no  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  Judge's  condition  so  during  those  three  days  that  it  im- 
peded business  from  going  on  in  the  usual  way. 

A.     Well,  I  couldn't  say  absolutely  that  it  did;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  out  of  the  way  in  any  of  the  language,  cop- 
duct  or  actions  of  the  Judge  while  in  court  that  was  improper  in  any 
way  ;  attracting  general  attention  ? 

A,    Yes,  there  were  actions. 

Q.     What  were  those  actions  ? 

A.  Well,  he  would  throw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  and  throw  his 
feet  back  that  way  (indicating),  and  I  have  given  you  a  little  instance  of 
his  actions, — he  would  put  his  finger  up  this  way  (indicating),  as  though 
he  were  catching  something,  and  then  slap  his  hands  together  this  way, 
and  say,  "I've  got  you,  you  little  cuss."  He  would  probably  do 
that  off  and  on  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  Friday  and  Satur- 
day quite  a  number  of  times,  and  then  lay  back  and  laugh  in  a  very 
silly  manner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  not  a  matter  of  fact  that 
after  that  rain  on  Thursday  night  there  were  quite  a  lot-  of  mosquitos 
in  the  building  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect,  sir,  either  the  mosquitos  or  the  rain. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  in  the  Judge's  language  while  in  court 
that  was  improper  and  attracted  attention  or  comment? 

A.  I  think  there  were  several  times  there  that  he  made  some  state- 
ments that  created  considerable  merriment  and  comment. 

Q.     Any  more  than  usual. 

A.     Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  Judge  Cox's  habit, 
very  often,  to  make  joking  remarks? 

A.     I  do,  sir. 
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A.     Creating  some  merriment? 
A.     Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  very  well,  indeed. 

Q.    And  that  is  so,  just  as  well  when  he  is  perfectly  sober  as  at  any 
other  time? 
A.     Qualifiedly,  yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  "  Qualifiedly,  yes  ?  " 

A.  The  manner  in  which  he  says  these  things,  and  the  number  of 
times  which  he  repeats  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  would  laugh 
after  getting  the  jokes  off  himself. 

Q.  Now,  vou  say  that  the  Judge  would  put  his  hand  up  here,  and 
then  come  tnis  on  it  (indicating),  and  then  crack  it  on  his  finger,  and 
say:    "  Now  I  have  got  you,  you  Uttle  cuss?  " 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  It  was  pretty  early  in  the  season  for  mosquitos  down  in  that 
country,  was  it  not? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  of  any  mosquitos  at  that  time. 

Q.     It  was  in  May  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  do  this  repeatedly,  this  sort  of  performance? 

A.  Well,  it  was  done  quite  often;  that  is  Friday  and  Saturday  I  re- 
member distinctly. 

Q.  You  indicated  the  mnnaer  in  which  he  put  his  feet  out,  what  waB 
that? 

A.  He  would  stretch  himself  back  like  this,  [indicating,]  that  sort  of 
a  performance. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  now  take  up  article  fourteen.  [To  the 
witness.] 

Q.  Shortly  after  this  term  of  court  in  Renville  county  you  met  Judge 
Cox  again  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  the  month  of  June  ? 

A.     I  believe  it  was,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  term  of  court  held  in  June,  in  Lincob 
county,  were  you  present  at  that  term  at  Marshfield  at  the  opening  of 
court? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  Judge  Cox's  condition  at  the  opening  of  court  at 
Marshfield  ? 

A.    The  Judge  was  very  drunk. 

Q.     At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  go  there  with  him  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    You  were  there  when  he  came  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  done  after  the  opening  of  court  that  day  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  very  little  done  there  except  to  ask  one  of  the  of- 
ficers, I  forgot  whether  it  was  the  sheriff  or  the  clerk  of  the  court,  or 
his  deputy,  in  regard  to  the  conveniences  there  for  witnesses  for  the  at- 
torneys  and  the  jurors. 

Q.     Court  was  adjourned,  was  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    To  Tyler?    A.    To  Tyler. 

Q.    What  was  the  alleged  reason? 

A.  The  alleged  reason  was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  conveniences 
there  to  hold  court  for  the  attorneys,  for  the  court,  for  the  jurors  and  the 
witnesses. 

Q.     You  went  to  Tyler,  didn't  you  ? 

A    I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  what  were  the  conveniences  as  compared  to  those  at  Tyler  ? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  exactly,  I  couldn't  state  the  facts,  what  the 
conveniences  were. 

Q.    You  may  state  the  conveniences  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.  There  was  a  party  there  who  had  got  up  very  good  convenience 
for  the  witnesses  as  rar  as  that  is  concerned;  as  rar  as  all  parties  were  con- 
cerned, had  fixed  up  an  old  hotel  in  pretty  good  shape,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  all  the  conveniences;  and  the  sheriff — of  course  this  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  My  own  knowledge,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  in  relation  to 
the  hotel  and  what  the  sheriff  stated  to  the  court. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  hotel  conveniences,  what  were  the  convenien- 
cies  for  the  court  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.     Well,  they  had  a  room,  my  impression  is  the  school  house. 

Q.     Up  stairs,  or  down  stairs  ? 

A.    XJp  stairs. 

Q.     Mow  large  a  room  ? 

A.  Probably  the  room  wvs  18x24  I  think  that  was  about  the  size  of 
the  room. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  the  conveniences  in  the  way  of  jury  rooms,  wit- 
ness rooms,  and  so  forth 

A.     Well,  I  have  no  knowledge  myself  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.     How  large  a  place  is  Marshfield  ? 

A.    My  impression  is  that  there  are  five  or  six  buildings  there. 

Q.     Any  saloon  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.     I  don't  know  of  any,  no,  sir. 

Q.     Now.  how  large  a  place  is  Tyler? 

A.  Tyler  is  considerably  larger,  I  think  there  must  be  twenty  or 
twenty-five  buildings  in  Tyler. 

Q.     How  about  the  conveniences  there  ? 

A.     Well,  they  occupied  a  store  building  for  the  court  room. 

Q.     How  large  a  room  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  say,  I  presume  the  room  was  probably  thirty 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide. 

Q.     Do  you  kno^^what  the  conveniences  were  for  the  jurors  there  ? 

A.  Well,  tb&  grand  jury  were  up  stairs  over  the  store  and  the  petit 
jury  I  think  once  occupied  the  court  room  itself. 

Q.  Well,  the  court  adjourned  and  met  the  next  day  as  I  understand 
it,  at  Tyler  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  state  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox  at  Tyler  the 
first  day  ? 

A.  I  went  from  Marshfield  to  Lake  Benton,  and  from  Lake  Benton 
to  Tyler  the  next  day,  returned  to  Lake  Benton  from  Marshfield  and  I  got 
there  on  the  train  sometime  about  noon  I  think.  And  at  that  time  the 
Judge  was  somewhat  under  the  inflitence  of  liquor,  very  perceptibly. 

Q.     Had  court  opened  ? 
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A.  I  believe  it  had,  yes,  sir.  They  were  doing  something  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  my  impression  they  were  waiting  for  the  books  to  get 
there,  or  bothered  because  the  books  had  not  got  there. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  go  right  on  now  and  give  us  the  history  of  that 
term  of  court. 

A.     In  regard  to  what  ? 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Judge, — ^more  particularly  with 
reference  to  that. 

A.  During  that  entire  term  at  Tyler  the  Judge  was  perceptibly  under 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.     Was  there  any  difference  in  the  degree  of  intoxication  ? 

A.  Well,  there  certainly  was  a  vast  difference  in  the  degree  of  intox- 
ication from  the  time  he  came  to  Marshfield  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
there. 

Q.     He  was  not  so  drunk  at  Tyler  as  he  was  at  Marshfield  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  then,  of  course,  it  would  change  during  the  term, 
during  the  day.  In  the  morning  he  would  be — I  saw  him  one  morning 
quite  early,  very  sober  indeed,  and  at  noon  the  effect  of  liquor  upon  him 
was  very  perceptible,  and  at  night  it  was  intensely  perceptible. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know^  whether  sessions  of  court  were  held  in  the 
evening  or  not? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  now  as  to  whether  there  was  a  session  in  the  even- 
ing  or  not.  My  impression  is  at  one  time  the  court  held  open  on  account 
of  a  jury  being  out. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  Judge  Cox  in  the  evenings  of  the  davs  you  speak 
of,  at  Tyler  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  see  him,  and  what  was  he  doing,  and  what 
was  his  condition  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  very  much  intoxicated;  in  fact,  at  times  he  was 
drunk. 

Q.     Well,  where  was  he  ? 

A.  Sometimes  he  was  in  his  bedroom,  and  again  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel;  sometimes  on  the  street;  sometimes  over  in  the  saloon. 

Q.     Did  you  see  him  drink? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Freauently,  or  otherwise? 

A.     Well,  quite  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  times  a  day,  on  an  average,  you  saw 
him  drink  there? 

A.  No,  I  couldn't  very  well  average  it.  I  kept  no  track  of  it  myself  I 
paid  very  little  attention  as  to  the  number  of  drinks  he  took.  It  was 
quite  often. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  saw  him  in  his  room  and  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel.     What  was  he  doing  there  ?^ 

A.  Well,  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  he  would  join  some  attorneys  or 
some  visitors  or  jurors,  or  whatever  they  were,  in  singing,  in  ha\ing  mu- 
sic there  (there  was  an  organ  in  the  parlor,  and  somebody  would  play 
on  that,)  and  they  would  sing.  Mr.  Whitney,  the  gentleman  that  trav- 
eled with  the  Judge,  was  the  main  party  that  played  on  the  organ.  The 
Judge  would  have  us  congregate  in  th«re  and  sing;  and  then  there  would 
be  some  drinking  in  there. 

Q.    What  did  you  drink  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  drank;  they  called  it  whisky.  I 
didn't  drink  it  myself. 
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Q.    Now,  what  did  you  see  the  Judge  do  in  his  bedroom  ? 

A.  Well,  he  sat  and  talked,  and  laughed,  and  chatted,  and  drank, 
and  played  cards. 

Q*    What  games  were  they  playing  at  cards  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  chiefly  poker. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  for  money. 

A.     Yes,  sir;  they  did  play  for  money? 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  play  for  money  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.     With  whom? 

A.     Mr.  Whitney,  Charles  Butts,  a  stranger  and  myself. 

Q.     Did  you  see  the  Judge  go  to  bed  at  any  of  those  sessions? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  juBt  state  the  details  about  that? 

A.  Well,  I  remember  distinctly  one  evening,  the  Judge  was  playing 
there,  and  the  liquor  that  they  drank  there — the  effect  of  what  ne  had 
in  him — so  overcame  him  that  he  was  apparently  stupified  and  we  laid 
him  on  the  bed  ? 

Q.     Who  laid  him  on  the  bed  ? 

A.     There  was  another  party  beside  myself. 

Q.     They  laid  him  on  tne  bed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  forget  who  the  other  party  is. 

Q."    Did  you  undress  him? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Put  him  to  bed  with  his  boots  on,  did  you? 

A.     Well,  just  laid  him  across  the  bed. 

Q.     What  did  he  do  after  you  put  him  on  the  bed  ? 

A.    He  went  to  sleep. 

Q.     How  long  did  you  stay  after  that  ? 

A.  My  room  was  right  off  from  the  Judge's  there.  I  was  able  to  go 
right  in  there  at  any  time  and  lay  djwn  and  go  to  sleep. 

Q.  Now,  after  he  waa  laid  out  in  that  way  what  did  you  do;  did  you 
keep  up  this  game. 

A.  Well,  I  will  state  to  you  how  I  got  into  that  game.  I  played  in 
the  game  for  just  a  few  moments  before  the  Judge  came  up,  and  then  he 
stepped  in  and  wanted  to  play,  and  I  think  I  played  one  hand  and 
stepped  out  of  the  game,  and  he  played  right  along.  That  was  my  first 
game  of  poker  at  that  time. 

Q.     Do  you  know  anything  about  their  playing  cards  across  the 
body  of  the  Judge  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     We  object  to  that  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper. 

The  President  pro  tern    To  show  that  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  object  of  it.  I  would  like 
to  liave  the  Senate  pass  upon  this  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
can  show  by  this,  or  any  other  witness,  that  the  '  Judge  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  lawyers,  the  jurors  and  the  witnesses  indulged  in  a 
g«jme  of  poker  over  his  prostrate  body  upon  that  bed,  that  we  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  show  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  evidence  of 
intoxication  on  the  part  of  the  court,  that  we  could  get.  I  am  not  very 
particular  about  it,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  tq  be  allowed 
to  prove  it  if  we  can. 

The  President  pro  tern,    I   will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 
Ebs  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  anything  to.say  ? 
126 
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Mr.  Arctander.  No,  nothing,  Mr.  PreBident,  but  this:  It  aecfms  to 
me  that  it  would  be  entirely  immateriaL  If  it  is  stated  a&  it  ifl  ho^that 
the  Judge  went  to  sleep,  anything  that  was  done  while  he  wa»  aaleepj 
white  it  might  tend  to  throw  approbrium  upon  him,  yet  certainly  it 
cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case,  because  it  cannot  tend  to  show 
whether  he  was  drunk  or  sober  because  he  wa&  asLeep  at  that  time.  I 
don't  suppose  a  man  is  responsible  for  anything  which  somebody  else 
does,  either  with  him  or  anybody  else  while  he  hiniseif  is  asleep.  And 
I  don't  suppose  it  would  go  to  show  the  intoxication  of  the  Judge.  Of 
course  I  can  very  well  understand  the  view  in  which  this  witness  is  call- 
ed upon  to  testify  in  regard  to  this,  but  I  think  it  is  an  improper  view. 
I  don't  think  the  Senate  want  insinuations  or  innuendoes  farther  than 
have  already  been  displayed  here. 

The  President  pro  tem.  I  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate; 
you  have  hraird  the  question  and  the  objection,  what  will  the  Senate  do? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  am  asking  the  witness  if  he  knows  of  the 
paiity  playing  cards  across  the  body  of  the  Judge;  that  is  using  his  body 
as  a  table,  upon  which  to  play  a  game  of  poker  while  he  was  asleep. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  objected  to  it  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant,  be- 
cause it  does  not  tend  to  show  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

The  President  pro  tem.  You  have  heard  the  question  and  the  objec- 
tion; shall  the  witness  be  permitted  to  answer?  Yoa that  are  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  objection  of  the  respondents  counsel,  will  say  aye,  tbe 
contrary  nay. 

The  chair  is  unable  to  decide. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  J.  B.  Gilfillan  was  called,  he  arose  and 
said: 

Senator  J.  B.  Gilfillan.  Mr.  President,  aa  I  understand  this  qu«8- 
tion  it  simply  tends  to  draw  out  a  Uttle  farther  a  history  oi  the  same 
transaction  that  has  been  testified  to  for  the  last  half  houf,  for  the  par- 

fose  of  permitting  a  full  description  of  what  the  witness  is  testifying  to, 
am  willing  to  vote  no  on  this  question,  so  as  to  let  the  whole  descrq>- 
tion  come  in. 

When  the  name  of  Senator  Powers  was  called,  he  arose  and  said: 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  the  question,  if  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  necessarially  proves  intoxication.  I  shall  vote 
aye. 

The  question  being  upon  sustaining  the  objection,  and  the  roll  bang 
called,  there  were  yeas  20,  and  na^s  4,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Buck  C.  F.,  Buck  D.,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  Gilfil- 
lan C.  D.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Langdon,  Mealey,  Miller, 
Morrison,  Perkins,  Peterson,  Powers,  Shalleen,  Tif&ny  aoid  Wilkins. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were — 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Gilfillan  J.  B.,  Macdonald  and  Wilson. 

So  the  objection  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  [To  the  witness.]  Now,  Mr.  Colemaii,  you 
may  go  on  and  state  what  else  took  place  there,  if  anything.. 

Mr.  Arctander.     I  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  want  a 
full  statement  of  what  took  place  there.  If  we  are  entitled  to  any  of  it, 
we  are  entitled  to  aU  of  it;  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  judge,  after  we  get 


all  of  the  circumstaaoes  there,  'wiid^er  or  not  it  tends  to  prove  intoxica- 
tion. It  may  not  prove  intoxication,  hut  I  say  it  moy  tend  to  prove  it> 
and  that  is  why  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  at  all  that  took  place  there. 

Senator  Hinds.  Do  we  nndjerBtaxid  that  the  managers  propose  npw  to 
:f3n>ve  whst  took  |>lace  while  the  respondent  was  asleep  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.    All  that  took  place  in  the  room. 

Senator  Hinds.     While  the  respondent  was  asleep  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Gqixins.  I  presume  so;  I  presume  while  the  xespond- 
^ent  was  asleep. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  object  to  that. 
.  The  President  pro  tern.    That  wonld  hardly  be  iSllowabie. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I,  of  course,  accept  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 
(To  the  witness)  Will  you  state  all  that  took  place  while  Judge  Cox 
was  awake  there,  if  there  is  anything  in  addition  to  what  you  iiave 
stated. 

A.     At  that  night  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  There  was  nothing  special  there,  excepting  playing  cards  and 
general  boisterousness,  liilarity  and  whisky  drinking. 

Q.    What  time  at  night  was  it  when  you  put  him  to  bed  ? 

A.    I  diont  know,  sir;  it  was  quite  late. 

Q     Can  you  tell  us  about  what  time? 

A.    I  should  judge  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.    And  it  was  in  his  bedroom,  was  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  the  next  day  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Judge  in  court? 

A.  Well,  I  hav^  stated  befoze,  that  all  through  that  term  the  Judge 
was  very  much  intoxicated. 

Q.     Now,  the  next  night  do  you  know  what  was  done  ? 

A.  That  was  Sunday  night,  I  believe.  No,  I  don't  know  as  I  could 
state  exactly  what  occurred  on  Sunday  night,  no  more  than  in  a  general 
way. 

Q.    Well, in  a. general  way  what  was  the  Judge  doing  ? 

A.     Inh^b^-room? 

Q.     Yes. 

A.     My  impression  is  that  he  was  playing  poker. 

Q.    On  Sunday  night?        A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  late  ?    A.     1  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.     Do  you  know  of  his  going  to  bed  that  night  ? 

A.     Yes,  my  impression  is  that  he  went  to  bed  every  night. 

Q.     Well,  did  he  undress  and  go  to  bed  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollet  seeing  the  Judge  undress  to  go  to  bed  but  onoe 
during  the  whole  term. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  seeing  him  on  the  bed  more  than  once. 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     In  what  condition  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  seen  him,  just  before  he  went  to  bed,  quite  often — 
pretty  nearly  every  night, — not  every  night,  very  nearly  so,  and  just  be- 
fore he  would  go  to  bed,  he  would  be,  you  might  say,  drnnk. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  his  clothing  when  he  went  to  bed;  was  it 
off  or  on  ? 

A.     It  was  on  hiui,  I  think  every  night  excepting  one. 

Q.     Now,  on  the  Monday  following  that  sta^e  his  condition. 

A.     I  think  it  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  the  rest  of  the  .time. 
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Q.    And  all  during  the  term  of  court?    A.    Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Arctandeb. 

Q.    That  is  you  sav  in  the  mornings  he  was  sober? 

A.  Yes,  quite  sober ;  I  don't  recollect  of  but  one  morning  he  was 
otherwise  than  quite  sober.     He  got  up  sober. 

Q.    What  morning  was  that? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  morning  it  was;  it  was  one  of  the  morn- 
ings I  was  there;  I  met  the  Judge,  and  from  all  appearances  he  was 
sober. 

Q    Was  it  only  one  morning  that  you  say  he  was  sober? 

A.  No;  I  say  this:  That  every  morning,  with  the  exception  of  one 
(I  don't  mean  to  say  quite  sober  or  quite  full,)  every  morning  with  the, 
exception  of  one,  I  remember  the  Judge  being  quite  sober;  that  one 
morning  I  thought  he  was  quite  full. 

Q.     Do  you  remember  what  morning  it  was  ?    A.     No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.    This  Sunday  he  was  at  Tyler  there  in  the  room  ? 

A.     I  think  not  all  day  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.     What  portion  of  the  day  was  he  there  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  in  the  afternoon  a  party  of  them  hired 
a  buggy,  and  went  to  I^ke  Benton,  and  came  back  in  liie  evening  wet 
I  thiiik  there  was  a  rain  storm  that  night. 

Q.     He  went  to  bed  ? 

A.    Well,  they  went  to  bed  that  night,  I  believe. 

Q.     Did  they  go  to  bed  when  they  came  home  ? 

A.     Not  immediately  ;  I  believe  not. 

Q.     Did  they  go  to  playing  draw-poker? 

A.  I  think  during  the  evening  there  was  a  game  of  poker  played 
there  in  the  room  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  play  ? 

A.     It  is  my  impression  that  the  Judge  played. 

Q.     Didn't  the  Judge  go  to  church  that  evening? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  what  he  did,  I  think  the  poker  game  com- 
menced about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  sometimes  it  continued  until  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  remember,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Judge 
was  at  church  that  evening  ? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  of  he  and  some  of  the  attorneys  coming  in 
there  after  church,  and  making  jokes  about  the  sermon? 

A.  I  believe  they  came  in  the  parlor,  and  stated  that  they  had  been 
to  church,  and  about  somebody  passing  the  hat  around.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was.     I  wasn't  at  church  myself. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  that  stayed  in  these  rooms  that  opened 
into  each  other  in  this  way,  up  there  where  the  poker  party  was  going 
on? 

A.  Well,  when  I  got  there,  I  was  put  into  this  room  ofif  from  the 
Judge's  room. 

Q.  You  were  put  into  the  room  where  the  poker  playing  was  going 
on? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  right  ofif  from  the  poker  room  is  a  bed  room,  and  it  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Col.  McPhail,  Charles  Butts,  and  myself.    There 
were  three  of  us  in  that  room. 
Q.    How  many  were  there  in  the  other  room  ? 
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A.  I  think  Mr.  Whitney  and  the  Judge  occupied  the  other,  and  of 
course  Col.  McPhail  changed  around.  Sometimes  he  would  sleep, on 
that  bed  crossways  or  lengthways  ;  there  was  only  one  bed  in  each  room. 

Q.     And  the  rooms  had  only  a  door  between  them  ? 

A.    Well,  there  was  a  door  and  part  of  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw  the  Judge  drink  freely  during  that  term  of 
court? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Where  did  you  see  him  drink  ? 

A.    Well,  I  saw  him  drinking  in  the  saloon  ? 

Q.     What  saloon  ? 

A.    One  a  little  way  across  from  the  hotel. 

Q.    That  was  Mr.  Apfeldt,  the  deputy  sheriff. 

A.  I  don't  know  his  name.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  deputy 
sheriff  or  not, 

Q.    There  is  oftly  one  saloon  there,  is  there  ? 

A.    That  is  all  I  saw. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  time  did  you  see  him  drink  in  the  saloon  there;  was 
it  before  Saturday  night  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.     During  the  day,  was  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  drink  alone? 

A.  I  never  say  the  Judge  take  a  drink  alone,  no,  sir;  not  that  I  re- 
member of. 

Q.     Who  did  he  drink  with  in  the  saloon  ? 

A.  Well,  sometimes  he  would  drink  with  me  and  different  other  par- 
ties. 

Q.     Well,  did  you  drink  with  him  ? 

A.     I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     You  never  missed  a  chance  to  take  a  drink? 

A.     Well,  it  is  rare — I  took  lemonade  though — 

Q.     I  see? 

A.     At  that  time  of  the  year. 

Q.     Did  the  Judge  drink  lemonade  ? 

A.     I  believe  he  did  on  one  or  two  occasions  while  I  was  present. 

A.     Now,  in  the  hotel  parlor  you  saw  him  drink,  you  say  ? 

A.  Well,  i  told  you  I  saw  him  drinking,  yes,  they  would  pass  a  hat 
around,  and  some  would  throw  in  a  ten  cent  piece,  and  some  a  quarter, 
and  raise  a  little  fund  and  go  out  and  get  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  then 
they  would  bring  the  bottle  back,  that  is  they  claimed  it  was  whisky.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not,  and  pass  it  around  in  the  same  hat, 
and  then  take  up  the  bottle  and  say:  "Here's  to  you,"  and  then  down 
it  went. 

Q.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  couldn't  say  whether  the  Judge  was 
drinking  at  those  instances  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  except  from  seeing  him  handle  the  bottle,  that's  all. 

Q.     Were  you  there  Monday  morning  in  court  ? 

A.  I  was  there  all  through  the  term  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hours 
at  the  opening  of  court  in  Tyler. 

Q.     Monday  morning  the  last  day,  you  were  there  in  court  were  you  ? 

A.     Well,  1  was  in  Tyler. 

Q.     Well,  was  the  Judge  sober  that  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  was  at  Tyler  he  was  sober, — ^that  is,  that  morn- 
ing. 


Q.    Well,  Mcmday  morning  was  the  la^  day  of  the  term, 

A    Yes,  «ir. 

Q,    He  left  Tuesday  morning,  did  be  ? 

A.  Well,  whatever  m<M:ning  it  was,  I  wouldn't  say  whether  it  was 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  Anyhow  I  will  tell  you  the  day  he  left;  at  the  very 
day  he  opened  oonrt  at  Mai»hall. 

Q.     And  the  Judge  was  sober  when  he  left,  was  he  ? 

A.    He  was  quite  sober;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  last  day  of  the  term  was  Monday  ? 

A.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.    He  was  sober  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  was  he  not? 

A.  That  is  my  impression;  that  is  at  the  last  day  of  the  tevm,  when 
the  Judge  was  settling  up  his  bills;  I  r^aiember  distij:iietily  of  walking 
with  him. 

Q.     It  was  Tuesday  that  he  settled  up  his  bills,  wasn't  it? 

A.     I  couldn't  say;  that  was  ihe  morning  he  was  «ober. 

Q.    That  was  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  term  ? 

A.    Well,  I  couldn't  say;  it  was  the  day  he  went  away. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  am  after  the  morning  before  he  wept  airay,  which 
was  Monday  morning.  You  know  the  term  commenced  at  Marshall  on 
Tuesday  and  that  was  the  morning  he  left.  Now  .on  Moaday  moiuing 
before, — ^the  last  day  of  the  term, — was  he  sober  then  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  like  this;  there  was  one  morning  that  I  saw  the  Judge 
very  much  iintoKicated,  all  the  other  morning's  he  was  sober.  What 
morning  it  is,  I  can't  state  positively. 

Q.  But  you  say  at  no  time  d^oring  the  oourt  at  Tyler  >wa6  heasdnink 
as  he  was  when  he  opened  oourt  in  Marshfield  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any  time  in  Tyler  that  he  was  as  drunk  as  he 
was  in  Marshfield. 

Q.     He  was  very  boisterous  during  the  term  there,  was  he  ? 

A.     I  don't  recollect  distinctly  of  any  boisterousness  in  ooost. 

Q.     Out  of  the  court  at  times  ?    A.     Yes,  air. 

Q.  Now  you  testified  before  the  judiciary  committee,  did  you  not, 
that  it  was  easily  discernible  during  the  entire  term  of  court  in  I^on 
county,  that  the  Judge  was  intoxicated? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  testified:  ^'  You  could  tell  it  from  his  aotions,  his  hois- 
teroustalk,  conversation,  and  his  general  appearance  every  way."  You 
testified  to  that? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.     Now,  is  it  a  fact,  or  is  it  not,  that  he  was  boisterous  in  oourt  ? 

A.  You  didn't  ask  me  in  court,  you  asked  me  during  the  term.  I 
had  reference  to  outside,  as  well  as  in  court. 

Q.     Had  you  reference  to  in  court,  too  ? 

A.    Not  specifically,  no,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.     Well,  was  he  boisterous  in  court? 

A.  I  don't  at  present  recollect  any  instance  that  calls  that  hud  to  my 
mind  that  he  was  boisterous  in  court.  I  remember  of  his  being  quite 
jovial  in  court. 

Q.  You  stated  before  the  judiciary  committee,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
cases  where  he  charged  the  grand  jury,  his  charge  was  intelligent  and  all 
right,  and  that  you  noticed  no  discrepancy  in  them,  end  no  weakening  of 
his  mind. 

A.    J  don't  kuow  whether  I  testified  to  that  fact  or.  not. 
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Q.     Well  is  it  a  fact  independent  of  whether  you  testified  to  it  or  not? 

A.  At  the  present  moment  I  don't  recollect  of  any  difficulty  meeting 
the  Judge,  from  appearances,  while  charging  the  jury  in  any  of  the  cases. 

Q.     Nor  upon  his  rulings  upon  law  questions? 

A.     I  dona  at  present  recollect  any. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  had  been  anything  that  had  been  done  out  of  the  way 
on  account  of  his  intoxication,  showing  that  he  didn't  have  his  mind  about 
him,  you  would  have  remembered  it  wouldn't  you  ? 

A.  Well,  not  being  directly  iiiterested  I  possibly  would  not  remem- 
her  everything,  no  sir. 

Q.  At  least  you  don't  recollect  anything  out  of  the  way  so  far  as  his 
mental  capacity  ^vas  concerned. 

A.     Not  at  Tyler  so  much,  no,  sir. 

Q.     Did  he  convene  court  promptly  ? 

A.  While  I  was  in  the  court  room  there  were  two  or  three  instances 
where  he  was  very  prompt,  yes  sir. 

Q.     He  was  ready  as  soon  as  the  attorneys  were,  was  he  not? 

A.     He  appeared  to  be;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  waiting  there  on  account  of  attorneys  not 
being  ready  in  their  cases,  was  there  not? 

A.  A  great  deal  of  dilatoriness  going  on  there  ft>r  some  cause  6r 
other,  possibly  from  the  attorneys,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Judge  was  always  ready  to  take  up  any 
business  that  came  before  liim  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  was  willing  to  open  court  at  day  light  almost.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  was  willing  to  go  to  work  so  far  as  he  was  concerned; 
I  heard  him  state  that  fact.  He  said  he  was  ready  any  time  the  rest 
were,  to  go  to  court,  and  hurry  up  and  get  through  the  business.  I  re- 
member that  distinctly. 

Q.  But  nevertheless  his  intoxication  during  the  afternoons,  and  also 
this  morning  that  you  remember,  he  was  intoxicated  in  court,  was  no- 
ticeable and  apparent  to  anybody  that  knew  him,  and  observed  him  ? 

A.     Why,  yes,  sir;  it  was  generally  commented  on,  sir. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  whether  it  was  commented  on;  I  asked  you 
whether  it  was  so  pronounced,  his  condition,  his  behavior  and  appear^ 
ance  that  it  was  apparent  to  everybody  ? 

A.     In  the  court  or  out  of  the  court  ? 

Q.     In  the  court. 

A.  Well,  1  wouldn't  state  as  to  how  it  was  in  the  court, — ^as  to 
whether  it  was  apparent  to  everybody, — it  was  apparent  to  myself.  I 
don't  recollect  any  comments  nmde  distinctly  on  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not  the  difference  in  his  appearance  and 
condttct  in  managing  the  court  was  so  pronounced,  tha^  you  should* 
judge  it  would  be  noticeable  to  every  observer? 

A.     Why,  yes;  judging  from  my  own  observation. 

Q.  I  mean  there  couldn't  be  any  question  or  any  mistake  about  it, — 
it  was  not  so  on  the  line  that  you  might  make  a  mistake  both  ways  ? 

A.     Well,  it  wouldn't,  unless  the  Judge  was  a  perfect  comedian. 

Q.     How  many  days  were  you  in  court  there  ? 

A.  I  was  in  court  every  day  I  think,  not  all  day  though,  during  the 
entire  term,  after  I  arrived  at  Tyler. 

^.    During  how  great  a  portion  of  the  time  were  you  in  court  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  would  probably  be  in  there  an  hour  or  an  hour  aod  a  half, 
in  the  morning,  and  probably  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  afternoon. 
I  couldn't  state  now. 
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Q,  Do  you  remember  what  cases,  if  any,  were  taken  up  the  second 
day? 

A.  That  I  don't  distinctly  recollect;  I  think  I  recollect  of  four  jury 
cases  being  tried  that  term. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  p,ny  of  those  days  what  cases,  if  any,  were 
taken  up? 

A.  No;  not  the  specific  dates  at  present.  I  remember  that  there  was 
a  chattel  mortgage  case,  and  a  question  of  fact  raised  on  a  promissory 
note  there,  which  was  tried  by  jury;  then  there  was  this  case  of  an  as- 
sault with  intent  to  commit  rape,  and  the  case  where  a  party  was  arrest- 
ed for  cruelty  to  his  child;  those  were  the  cases. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  at  what  dates  or  times  they  were  taken  up? 

A.  No,  I  have  not  charged  my  mind;  I  was  not  interested  in  them 
directly  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  nothing  particularly  noticeable  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Judge.  I  ask  you  if  there  was  anything  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  the  condition  of  the  Judge  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  this 
man  Chapman  as  to  his  rulings  and  behavior. 

A.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  was  nothing  particu- 
larly noticeable.  About  the  same  features  occurred  with  him  at  Tyler 
as  existed  at  Beaver  Falls;  he  was  not  so  free  though  at  Tyler  with 
every  body  as  at  Beaver  Falls. 

Q.    You  remember  that  case  do  you  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  have  a  recollection  of  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  instance  in  that  case  that  indicated  this  ine- 
briety or  intoxication  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  That  is  objected  to  as  not  proper  re-direct  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  The  counsel  has  attempted  to  draw  out  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  rulings  to  indicate  that  he  was  under  the  intiu- 
ence  of  liquor. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  particularly  anythinff 
in  his  rulings  or  charges  that  was  out  of  the  wav.  Now  I  apprehend 
that  this  is  not  proper  re-direct  under  the  ruling  oi  the  court  heretofore. 
They  should  have  shown  in  the  first  instance  about  that  Chapman 
afiair. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Do  you  desire  to  show,  from  his  general 
conduct  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Not  at  all.  I  asked  the  witness  whether 
anything  occurred  during  .the  trial  of  this  Chapman  case,  that  led  him 
to  consider  the  Judge  in  a  state  of  inebriety;  that  is,  any  ruling  or 
any  proceeding  that  attracted  his  attention.  It  don't  go  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  respondent,  but  to  a  special  instance. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  allowable. 
I  wiU  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  don't  care  about  taking  up  any  farther  time  with 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  (To  the  witness.)  Is  there  anything  Mr.  Cole- 
man, in  that  case  ? 

A.  Well,  there  was  an  incident  that  occurred,  a  matter  that  occurred 
there,  when  the  party  was  tried. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  object  unless  it  is  limited  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Court, 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  that  would  not  be  a  rnling,  exactly,  but 
it  would  be  a  proceeding  in  court.  We  will  take  the  ruling  of  the  court 
on  it  as  to  whether  we  shall  be  allowed  to  show  what  occurred  there. 

The  President  pro  tern,    I  would  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  that  would  take  up  more  time  than  it 
would  be  worth  in  the  matter.  I  withdraw  the  objection.  I  simply 
made  the  objection  under  a  ruling  that  we  have  had  by  the  chair.  Of 
course  I  must  cross-examine  upon  this. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  It  is  no  new  matter  at  all.  (To  the  witness.) 
You  may  state. 

The  witness.  There  was  a  party  there  by  the  name  of  Chapman. 
He  was  tried,  and,  I  believe,  convicted.  After  his  conviction  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  been  arraigned.  He  was  afterwards  fined  on  a 
plea  of  guilty  to  an  assault. 

Q.  We  now  pass  to  article  15.  Mr.  Coleman  where  did  you  next  see 
Judge  Cox  ? 

A.  Well,  we  all  went  down,  I  think,  on  the  train  together  from  Tyler 
to  Tracy,  and  from  Tracy  to  Marshall,  Lyon  county. 

Q.     The  county  seat  of  Lyon  county  ? 

A.     I  presume  so;  I  don't  know. 

Q.     Now,  was  there  a  term  of  court  there  at  Lyon  county. 

A.    Yes,  there  was  a  term  there  following  the  other. 

Q.     Who  presided  ? 

A.     E.  St.  Julien  Cox. 

Q.  You  may  state  his  condition  as  to  sobriety  during  that  term  of 
court. 

A.     I  was  not  there  all  the  term,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  during  the  part  of  the  term  you  were  there  ? 

A.  The  day  the  court  opened  he  was  very  much  intoxicated;  in  fact, 
drunk.  The  next  day  he  was  very  perceptibly  intoxicated,  almost  drunk. 
The  next  day  he  was  sober — straight. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  the  grand  jury  brought  in  certain 
resolutions  there  ? 

A.     I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  his  condition  at  that  time  ? 

A.     Sober. 

Q.     How  long  had  he  been  sober  ? 

A.  Well,  from  the  evening  previous,  I  should  judge.  I  left  him  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  I  think,  about  9  or  10  o'clock  that  evening,  and 
when  I  left  him  there  he  was  sober.  I  saw  him  the  next  morning,  quite 
early,  and  he  was  sober  then,  and  he  was  sober  up  to  the  time  the  reso- 
lutions came  in,  so  far  as  my  observation  went. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not  he  had  knowledge  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  to  be  presented  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.     That  is  objected  to  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Its  relevancy  is  just  here;  that  if  Judge  Cox 
had  notice  that  these  resolutions  were  to  be  presented,  and  it  is  shown 
to  this  court  that  he  sobered  up,  this,  at  least,  would  have  a  bearing  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  was  intoxicated. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  should  not  think  that  would  be  admissible; 
I  will,  however,  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  the  gentlemen  de- 
sire it. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Well,  we  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 
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Mr.  Allis.  It  will  be  understood  that  these  resolutions  themselves 
have  been  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  My  opinion  of  that  is  this:  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain resolutions  were  presented  there  by  the  grand  jury  is  already  in  ev- 
idence; we  have  attempted  to  get  in  a  copy  of  those  resolutions,  the  Sen- 
ate ruled  that  the  copy  of  these  resolutions  should  not  be  received  as 
evidence,!  t  hink  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  object.  Now  the  ob- 
ject of  that  was  not  to  show  that  Judge  Cox  was  drunk,  because  it  would 
not  show  it,  it  would  show  merely  the  opinion  of  the  grand  jury,  but 
the  object  of  it  is  to  show  that  certain  resolutions  of  censure*  were 
passed,  and  to  show  what  those  resolutions  were,  and  if  the  witness  testi- 
ties  that  prior  to  the  bringing  in  of  those  resolutions  Judge  Cox  was 
drunk,  and  that  subsequent  to  their  being  brought  in,  or  subsequent  to 
his  knowledge  that  they  were  to  be  brought  in,  he  was  sober,  it  certain- 
ly seems  to  me  it  would  be  evidence  of  what  effect  those  resolutions  had 
upon  him,  and  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses.  I  am  not  very  strenuous  upon  the  point.  It  wouldn't 
show  that  he  was  intoxicated  any  more  than  an  indictment  against  a  man 
would  show  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged  against  him  in  the 
indictment. 

Mr.  Allis.  As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  argument — it  amounts  to 
just  this:  He  maintains  that  Judge  Cox,  having  got  drunk,  and  having 
got  sober,  that  the  getting  sober  was  evidence  that  he  had  been  drunk. 
I  can't  see  anything  else.  He  offers  this  to  show  that  because  Judge  Cox 
was  drunk  and  heartl  something  about  some  resolutions  he  immediately 
sobered  up.  That  doesn't  prove  that  he  was  drunk,  any  more  than  the 
fact  that  he  was  drunk;  besides  it  is   utterly   improper  in  every  aspect 

This  Senate  after  some  discussion  has  ruled  upon  the  question  of  the 
admissibility  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury,  and  has  decided  that 
the  opinion  of  the  grand  jury  as  to  the  condition  of  Judge  Cox,  the  re- 
spondent, was  not  evidence  of  anything  for  this  Senate;  and  that  was  the 
very  question  that  came  before  this  Senate.  Now  this  interrogatory  is 
an  interrogatory  as  to  whether  Judge  Cox  was  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  those  resolutions. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  No,  sir, — as  to  whether  he  had  knowledge  that 
they  would  be  presented. 

Mr.  Allis.  Had  knowledge  that  they  would  be  presented, — ^that  is 
what  I  mean.  Now,  what  possible  bearing  can  it  have  upon  the  question 
before  this  Senate  whether  the  resonpdent  knew  or  did  not  know  that 
these  resolutions  were  to  be  presented,  when  the  Senate  has  already  ruled 
that  they  cannot  be  introduced  in  evidence  and  cannot  come  before  the 
Senate  in  any  shape. 

The  President  pro  tern,  I  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate 
You  have  heard  the  question,  gentlemen,  and  you  have  heard  the  ob-. 
jections — 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Mr.  President,  we  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Judge  Cox  the  night  before 
these  resolutions  were  presented  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     State  what  it  was. 

^Ir.  Arctander.     That  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     For  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Arctander.  As  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  I  suppose  the  object 
is  just  the  same  as  it  was  before. 
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Mr.  Manager  Collins.  I  have  changed  the  question  and  now  ask  him 
if  he  had  any  conversation  with  Judge  Cox  about  his  drinking,  the 
night  before  the  resolutions  were  presentetl.     That  is  certainly  proper. 

The  President  pro  tern.     [To  Mr.  Arctander],     Is  that  objected  to? 

Mr.  Arctander.     No,  I  will  waive  my  objection  to  that. 
*    The  President  pro  tern.    The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  object  to  it  if  it  has  any  reference  to  these  resolu- 
tions; but  if  it  has  reference  simply  to  his  having  drank,  I  don't  object 
to  it. 

The  Witness.  I  will  try  to  frame  my  answer  so  as  to  say  nothing  in 
regard  to  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Arctander.    Then  I  shall  have  no  objection. 

The  Witness.  I  forget  the  exact  language  of  the  Judge,  but  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  ceased  drinking  or  was  not  going  to  drink  any 
more;  that  he  had  "slipped  his  foot  for  the  last  time." 

Q.     That  was  all  the  conversation,  was  it  ? 

A,    That  was  all  I  recollect  as  tg  that. 

Q.     Did  you  go  to  Tracy  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  go  to  Tracy  with  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     It  is  my  impression  that  he  was  on  the  same  train  with  me. 

Q.     Did  you  go  into  the  court  house  with  him  at  Marshall  ? 

A.     I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  go  to  Marshall  with  him  on  the  train  ? 

A.     I  went  to  Marshall  with  him;  yes,  sir, 

Q.     You  went  to  the  court  house  with  him  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  went  from  the  hotel  to  the  court  house  with  him. 

Q.     When  he  first  went  to  court? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  you  stopped  at  any  saloons  on  your  way  to  the 
court  house  from  the  train  ? 

A.  There  was  quite  a  lapse  of  time  between  the  arrival  of  the  train 
and  the  time  we  went  up  to  the  court  house.  I  went  around  in  the  om- 
nibus from  the  depot,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  the  Judge  went 
around  the  other  way, — took  a  short  cut  on  foot, — ^and  we  both  arrived 
at  the  hotel  at  about  the  same  time. 

Q.     About  what  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been,  I  think,  after  eleven  o'clock  sometime.  I  no- 
ticed the  Judge  in  the  office  very  shortly  after  I  got  there. 

Q.     State  what  you  did. 

A.     Well,  we  went  into  the  bar-room  and  got  something  at  the  bar 

Q.     What  did  he  take  ? 

A.  WeU,  I  think,  at  one  time,  he  called  for  gin  or  brandy;  I  think  it 
was  gin. 

Q.     What  did  he  drink  at  the  other  time? 

A.     Well,  I  think,  the  gin  was  a  little  in  the  majority  about  that  time. 

Q.     Then  after  taking  those  dVj^nks  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  We  went  out  on  the  front  platform  and  I  left  the  Ju<ige  there,  and 
walked  tip  street.  I  inquired  where  the  court  house  was,  and  they  told 
me.  I  returned  in  five  or  six  minutes,  ])erhaps,  and  when  I  came  back 
the  Judge  was  talking  with  a  United  States  Marshal  from  Wisconsin; 
and  then  we  went  into  the  saloon  part  of  the  Exchange  Hotel  and  got 
something  more  there,  two  or  three  times. 
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Q.     What  did  the  Judge  drink  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  distinctly  recollect  what  he  took  at  any  time,  except  it  is 
my  impression  that  during  that  time  he  took  mostly  gin. 

Q.     He  drank  spirituous  liquors  of  some  kind  ? 

A.     He  called  for  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  say  you  took  two  or  three  drinks  ? 

A.     I  didn't  say  I  took  two  or  three  drinks. 

Q.     You  said  he  did;  what  did  you  do  then? 

A.  Then  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  court  was  going  to  sit 
that  afternoon,  and,  said  I,  what  time  does  it  sit  ?  Said  he,  "two  o'clock." 
I  took  out  my  watch,  and  said,  "It  is  a  quarter  past  two,  now;"  and  he 
took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it,  and  said,  "By  G — d  it  is,"  and  he 
took  hold  of  my  arm  and  we  went  up  to  the  court  house. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  had  elapsed  from  the  time  you  arrived  at  the 
hotel  until  you  took  him  by  the  arm  or  locked  arms  and  started  for  the 
court  house? 

A.     I  should  judge,  possibly,  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes. 

Q.     Now,  you  went  to  the  court  house,  and  what  was  done  there? 

A.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  the  Judge  went  up  on  the  plat- 
form, talked  to  the  clerk  and  the  sherifif  a  few  minutes,  and  had  the 
table,  which  was  fixed  for  him  up  there,  moved  down  in  front  of  the 
platform  or  the  stage  so  he  could  sit  there;  and  in  the  meantime  he  had 
come  around  and  got  down  off  the  stage  in  front,  himself.  I  think  while 
he  was  up  there,  though,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  call  court;  and 
while  he  was  sitting  there  he  had  discovered  that  that  didn't  suit  him 
very  well,  and  had  the  table  taken  below  and  came  down.  Then  I 
think  the  grand  jury  was  called;  and  they  waited  some  time  there,  and 
then,  I  think  there  was  some  naturalization  of  citizens  going  on.  Then 
court  adjourned  until  four  o'clock,  I  think;  it  reconvened  at  four 
o'clock — 

Q.  Now,  wait  a  moment.  You  say  the  court  adjourned, — will  you 
state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  when  he  first  went  into  court  as  to  so- 
briety ? 

A.    Judge  Cox  at  that  time  appeared  very  drunk. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  court  adjourned;  do  you  know  where  the  Judge 
went  during  that  adjournment  ? 

A.  Well,  we  both  went  down  stairs  together,  and  went  into  a  saloon; 
I  don't  know  the  man's  name,  it  was  very  close  there, — and  we  each  of 
us  took  something  to  drink? 

Q.     What  did  the  Judge  take  ? 

A.     I  have  forgotten  what  it  was. 

Q.     Spirituous  liquor  of  some  kind  ? 

A.     I  think  so,  the  first  time;  the  second  time  he  took  a  cigar. 

Q.     Well,  then  what  did  he  do  ? 

A.  I  believe  we  walked  down  to  the  hotel;  then  he  walked  across 
the  street  from  the  hotel. 

Q.     Were  you  with  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  that  I  was.  Then  I  think  he  went  into 
a  law  office  over  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  when  he  went  across  the  street,— 
into  what  place,  if  any  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  my  impression  that  there  was  a  saloon  there;  he  went 
from  that,  I  think,  up  to  Forbes  &  Seward's  office.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
that  is  my  impression. 
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Q.    Now,  when  did  you  next  see  him  ? 

A.     I  saw  him  just  after  we  went  up  into  court  after  dinner. 

Q.    What  was  his  condition  then  as  to  sobriety  ? 

A.     Well,  Judge  Cox  was  extremely  intoxicated. 

Q.     Do  you  know  anything  about  his  taking  dinner  that  day  ? 

A.    I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  went  up  into  this  law  oflSce  did  you  see  him  until  be  got 
up  into  court  again  ? 

A.     Oh,  yes,  I  saw  him  before  he  went  up  into  the  court. 

Q.     Where  was  that  ? 

A.     It  was  right  on  the  main  street  there  in  Marshall. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  time  court  adjourned  until  court  met,  what  length 
of  time  was  he  away  from  you,  and  out  of  your  sight? 

A.  Well,  during  the  recess  I  think  he  was  out  of  my  sight  a  majority 
of  the  time. 

Q.     Was  he  out  of  your  sight  except  when  he  was  in  this  law  office? 

A.     I  don't  know  when  he  came  out  of  the  law  office. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  will  ask  the  President  whether  it  would  make  any 
difference  to  the  Senate  if  we  now  adjourn  till  after  dinner,  so  as  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  for  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness.  It  is  now 
twelve  minutes  of  the  usual  time. 

Senator  MacDonald.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  until  half  past  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  President  pro  tern.  That  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
unless  objection  is  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  till  2:SQ  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 
ROBERT  W.  COLEMAN, 

recalled  as  a  witness,  testified: 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Arctander. 

Mr.  Coleman,  are  you  acquainted  with  a  lawyer  residing  at  Walnut 
Grove  by  the  name  of  Dave  Thorp  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  sometime  in  the  month  of  July  last,  state  to  Dave 
Thorp,  and  in  his  presence  in  front  of  HalPs  hotel,  in  feeaver  Falls,  as 
follows,  or  words  to  this  effect:  "  I  consider  it  an  outrage  the  way  the 
Marshall  people  have  been  acting  in  relation  to  Judge  Cox's  term  of 
court.  I  was  there  when  court  opened  and  I  did  not  consider  that  Cox 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all  ?" 

A.     I  never  said  any  such  a  thing,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Collins. 

Q.  Mr.  Coleman,  you  have  read  the  articles  of  impeachment,  have 
you  not? 

A.  Yes,  at  one  time;  as  I  got  them  through  the  Pioneer  Press;  that 
was  all. 

Q.  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  article  eighteen.  Will  you  state  if 
at  any  other  time  than  those  you  have  mentioned,  or  at  times  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  these  articles  of  impeachment,  you  have  ae^n 
Judge  Cox  drunk  ? 
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A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  intelligently  answer  the  questioii. 
I  saw  him  at  one  time  besides  what  I  have  testified  to,  at  Redwood 
Falls,  when  he  was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  What 
time  it  was  I  cannot  state. 

Q.     Can  you  state  the  month  ? 

A.     My  impression  is  that  it  was  June,  1880. 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  We  will  not  insist  upon  this  testimony,  and 
will  consider  it  stricken  out. 

Q.     At  any  other  term  of  court  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  remember,  sir. 

CHARLES  WEBRER 

was  sworn,  examined  and  testified  as  a  witnesa  on  behalf  of  the  State 
under  article  nineteen,  but  his  testimony  was  by  subsequent  action  of 
the  Senate  in  secret  session,  directed  to  be  expunged  from  the  record. 

HENRY   KINCAID 

was  re-called  and  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arctander,  but  the  testimony 
of  this  witness  being  under  article  nineteen,  was  directed  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  record 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  would  state,  Mr.  President,  that  the  managers 
understand  that  they  have  submitted  all  the  evidence  they  have  to  offer 
but  they  may  desire  to  make  a  motion  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
We  desire  a  few  moments  for  consultation. 

The  President.  The  counsel  for  prosecution  desire  a  few  moments 
for  consultation. 

Senator  Hinds.     Do  I  understand  that  they  rest? 

Mr*  Manager  Hicks.  Not  yet,  but  we  believe  that  we  have  presented 
all  the  evidence.  We  desire  to  consult  for  a  short  time  and  would  like 
a  recess  for  five  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

Senrtor  Powers.     I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  for  five  minutes. 

The  President.  It  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
recess  be  had  for  five  minutes. 

After  recess  the  Senate  was  called  to  order,  and  Sen&tor  GilfiUan,  J. 
B.,  took  the  chair  to  act  as  President  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  one  more  witness 
offered  on  benalf  of  the  prosecution,  and  his  testimony  will  be  ";y  brief. 
The  Managers  desire  to  ask  of  the  Senate  leave  to  abandon  specification 
three  of  article  seventeen,  as  we  have  heretofore  asked  leave  to  abandon 
specification  six  of  the  same  article,  and  also  article  six. 

Senator  Castle.     I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Specification  three  of  article  seventeen — 

Senator  Crooks.     Let  that  be  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  And  that  the  testimony  adduced  upon  that 
specification  be  submitted  as  to  article  eighteen. 

Senator  Crooks.     You  mean  substituted. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     Well,  yes. 

Senator  Crooks.     Transferred  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  If  there  is  any  occasion  for  transferring.  The 
Managers,  I  would  announce,  understand  the  true  state  of  the  evidence 
to  be  this:  that  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  may  apply  to  any 
article  to  which  it  would  be  relevant,  although  it  may  have  been  offered 
under  article  fourteen,  eighteen,  or  any  other  article. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  The  honol-able  Managers  now  ask  leave  of 
the  court  to  abandon  specification  three  of  article  seventeen. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  call  for  the  reading. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  specification  will  be  read  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  court.  The  Managers  also  ask  that  the  evidence  which 
has  been  introduced  under  the  specification — 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  ask  the  President  to  let  us  have  this  read 
first — to  divide  the  question. 

The  President  pro  tern.    The  question  will  be  divided,  but  I  desire  to 

^  state  the  whole  question  first.     The  request  of  the  honorable  Managers 

is  to  abandon  specification  three  of  article  seventeen,  and  then  that  the 

evidence  which  has  been  introduced  under  this,  be  allowed  to  stand 

under  article  eighteen.     (To  the  Managers.)    Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.     Yes,  sir. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Specification  three  will  be  read  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  (reading).  "  At  Redwood  Falls  in  the  county  of  Redwood, 
in  said  State,  on  the  15th  day  of  June  A.  D.  1880." 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  say  that  we  do 
not  desi  r  this  question  divided.  We  ask  leave  to  abandon  that  specifi- 
cation, and  ask  leave  at  the  same  time,  as  a  part  of  the  same  request, — to 
be  considered  with  it, — ^to  apply  the  testimony  to  article  eighteen. 
We  do  not  desire  to  be  left  here  in  the  position  of  abandoning  that 
specification,  and  then  having  the  testimony  thrown  out  entirely. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent,  that  he  would  most  strenuously  object  to  this  specification 
being  abandoned,  if  the  testimony  is  to  be  stricken  out.  if  the  testi- 
mony is  to  be  transposed  .to  article  eighteen,  so  that  he  can  introduce 
proof  to  countervail  it,  he  does  not  object  to  its  going  out ;  but  he 
desires  an  opportunity  to  meet  before  this  Senate  the  testimony  of  every 
witness  that  has  been  brought  before  you  ;  he  wants  a  cHance  to  refute 
every  charge  which  has  been  made  against  him;  and  I  therefore  ask  the 
Senate  that  they  accommodate  the  Managers,  that  the  specification  be 
stricken  out,  and  that  the  testimony  be  not  ruled  out  but  transferred,  so 
that  we  can  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  it. 

The  Presidei^t  pro  tern.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  then  consent 
to  the  application  of  the  Managers.  I  do  not  understand,  then,  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  counsel  and  the  Managers.  What 
order  then,  will  the  court  take  in  the  matter  ? 

Senator  Hinds.     I  move  that  the  application  be  granted. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  that  the  application  of  the 
Managers  be  granted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  will  vote  "aye  ;  "  opposed  "  nay."  The  "ayes"  have  it, 
and  specification  three  of  article  seventeen  will  be  stricken  out,  the  tes- 
timony to  stand  under  article  eighteen. 

O.  p.  WHITCOMB, 

Was  here  sworn  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

I 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  would  state,  Mr.  President,  that  no  formal 
action  has  been  taken  upon  the  request  of  the  managers  made  the  other 
day  with  regard  to  articles  6,  13,  and  16  and  specification  6  of  article  17. 
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Mr.  Arctander.  We  shall  move  to  be  discharged  on  those  articles  as 
soon  as  the  State  rests. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  As  it  may  come  in  properly  at  this  time,  we 
will  renew  our  application  as  to  articles  6,  13, 16,  and  specification  6  of 
article  17. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  understood  that  question  came  up  the  other  day 
when  the  managers  stated  that  they  would  introduce  no  testimony  under 
those  articles.  They  have  not  introduced  any  testimonv  under  those  ar- 
ticles and  I  suppose  the  proper  thing  for  us  to  do  would  be  to  move 
that  the  respondent  be  discharged  from  the  charges  contained  in  them;- 
and  we  make  that  motion.  Also  as  to  specification  8  of  article  17,  for 
the  reason  that  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  by  the  managers  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  court  well  be  obliged  to  take  action  upon 
these  different  motions  as  they  are  made.  The  board  of.  managers  now 
move  to  strike  out  certain  articles  and  specifications. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  have  prepared  an  order  in  relation  to  this  matter 
and  I  shall  move  its  adoption. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Perhaps  the  honorable  managers  would  like 
to  hear  the  order  read  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  meets  their  approval. 
The  Senator  from  Scott  will  please  read  the  order  which  he  submits 
upon  the  application  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Senator  HiNds.  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  wait  until  the  prosecu- 
tion rests. 

The  President  pi'o  tern.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  course  upon 
the  part  of  the  managers  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     No  objection. 

The  President  pro  tem.  Then  the  examination  of  the  witness 
may  proceed  unless  there  are  some  other  motions  to  be  made  pre- 
liminarily.     ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.  (To  witness,)  Mr.  Whitcomb,  you  are  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Minnesota? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arctander.    This  is  under  article  18  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     Under  article  18;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  acquainted  with  the  respondent.  Judge  Cox  ? 

A.     I  am. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  you  were  upon  a  railroad  train  going  from 
Sleepy  Eye  to  Kedwood  Falls  in  company  with  Mr.  S.  L.  Pierce,  an  at- 
torney of  this  city,  upon  which  train  Judge  Cox  was  a  passenger  ? 

A.  I  was  a  passenger  on  a  train  sometime  last  spring  or  early  in  the 
summer;  I  could  not  be  positive  as  to  the  date.  I  was  a  passenger 
upon  the  same  train  with  Judge  Cox  from  Sleepy  Eye  to  Kedwood 
Falls. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  S.  L.  Pierce,  an  attorney  of  this  city,  a  passenger  on  the 
train  ? 

A.     He  was. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  condition  of  the  Judge  as  to  sobriety  upon 
that  trip, — whether  he  was  sober  or  whether  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.     I  think  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.     Did   you   have  any   doubt   about  it  or  was  it  a  mere  thought? 

A.     I  had  no  doubt  about  it  at  the  time  and  I  have  no  doubt  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn,  (To  Mr.  Arctander.)  You  may  cross-examine  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Arctander.    We  have  no  questions. 
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The  President  pro  tern.  Is  that  all  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  prosecution  now  rests,  and  will  at  this  time 
renew  the  application  already  referred  to. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senator  from  Scott,  (Senator  Hinds)  may 
read  the  order  he  nas  to  present. 

Senator  Hinds.  I  present  the  following  order,  and  move  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  move  that  the  order  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  order  offered  by  Senator  Hinds  as  follows  : 

The  managers  having  produced  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
contained  in  articles  six,  nine,  thirteen,  sixteen,  and  twenty,  and  speci- 
fications three,  six  and  eight  of  article  seventeen, 

Therefore,  it  is  ordered  that  articles  six,  nine,  thirteen,  sixteen  and 
twenty,  and  specifications  three,  six  and  eight  of  article  seventeen  be 
and  the  same  are  dismissed,  and  that  the  respondent  be  and  he  is  re- 
lieved and  exonerated  from  the  charges  therein  contained. 

Mr.  Allis.     Will  the  clerk  please  repeat  that  ? 

The  clerk  then  re-read  the  order  proposed  by  Senator  Hinds. 

The  President  pro  tem.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  you  pass 
the  order  over  to  the  counsel  that  they  may  examine  it  to  see  if  it  is 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Scott,  (Mr.  Hinds,)  to  the  fact  that  evidence  was  intro- 
duced affecting  article  nine;  if  not  directly  offered  under  it,  yet  it  was 
testimony  going  to  sustaih  that  article.  I  refer  to  the  testimony  given 
by  Judge  Severance. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  honorable  managers  will  examine  the 
proposed  order  to  see  whether  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Adams.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Scott  to  the  fact  that  article  twenty,  by  action  of  the  court, 
has  been  already  stricken  out,  and  the  respondent  relieved  from  offering 
testimony  upon  that  article. 

Senator  Hinds.  It  was  not  formally  stricken  out,  and  this  order  dis- 
misses the  prosecution  as  against  certain  articles  and  specifications.  I 
understand  that  there  was  no  witness  sworn  as  to  the  charge  contained 
in  article  nine;  that  the  testimony  came  in  under  article  eighteen  and 
not  under  article  nine. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  desire  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  has  just  informed  me  of  the  fact,  (which  I  was  not 
aware  of,)  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Severance  went  in  under  article 
eighteen,  as  he  thinks,  by  mistake;  and  certainly  it  did  go  in  by  mistake 
if  it  went  in  under  that  article, — that  is,  his  testimony  as  to  the  man- 
damus case  in  Mankato.  That  testimony  was  intended  to  have  been 
offered  under  article  nine,  and  if  offered  under  any  other  article  there 
was  a  misapprehension;  and  we  therefore  request  the  Senator  from  Scott 
to  strike  out  article  nine  from  the  order  which  he  has  submitted. 

I  desire  also  to  state  that  the  managera  have  offered  no  evidence  un- 
der article  twenty,  because  they  were  prohibited  from  so  doing,  not  be- 
cause they  were  not  willing  so  to  do. 

Senator  Hinds.    The  object  of  this  order  is  to  reach  those  matters 
which  are  not  at  all  controverted.     Now,  if  it  is  claimed  that  evidence 
128 
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was  given   or  intended  to  be  given  under  article  nine,  I  do  not  wish  to 
include  it  in  this  order. 

The  President  pro  tsm.  The  Senator  can  modify  the  proposed  draft 
in  accordance  with  that  suggestion  ot*  the  learned  manager.  It  is  now 
stated  by  the  honorable  ^lana^53rs  that  certain  evidence  of  Judge  Sever- 
ance was  inten«led  to  be  introduced  under  article  nine,  and  that  they 
now  desire  to  have  it  so  stan  I.  Are  tlie  honorable  managers  satisfied 
with  the  order  in  other  repects? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  Yes,  sir, — ^in  connection  with  the  statement  that 
we  were  willing  to  offer  evidence  under  article  twenty;  but  of  course  we 
have  offered  none. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  would  ask  now,  in  order  to  make  this  matter  com- 
plete, are  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  satisfied  with  this  ? 

Mr.  Arc  PANDER.  Yes,  there  being  no  evidence  under  those  articles, 
of  course  we  do  not  object. 

The  President  pro  tern.  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  the  order  as 
amended  be  now  read,   in  order  to  see  if  both  sides  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  I  will  stat-e  that  the  board  of  managers  find,  on 
examination,  that  the  testimony  of  Judge  Severance  was  introduced  un- 
der article  eighteen;  we  are  therefore,  willing  to  accept  the  order  as 
originally  offerCii  by  the  Senator  from  Scott,  including  article  mi». 

Senator  Wn^soN.     1  move,  then,  that  the  order  be  adopted. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  move  that  it  be  read. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  will  firet  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  court. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  order,  as  follows: 

The  managers  having  produced  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
contained  in  articles  six,  nine,  thirteen,  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  specifi- 
cations three,  six  and  eight  of  article  seventeen, 

Therefore,  it  is  ordered  that  articles  six,  nine,  thirteen,  sfxteenand 
twenty,  and  specifications  three,  six  and  eight  of  article  seventeen  be  and 
the  same  are  dismisscvi;  and  that  the  respondent  be  and  he  is  relieved 
an  1  exonerated  from  the  charges  therein  contained. 

Xiie  President  pro  tern.  Is  the  order  satisfactory  to  the  honorable 
managei'S  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Collins.  Mr.  President,  the  board  of  managers  are  not 
satisfied  with  this  order  in  relation  to  article  twenty.  They  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  Senate  from  introducing  testimony  under  that  article; 
and  do  not  like  now,  to  have  it  stated  that  we  have  failed  to  introduce 
testimony  under  that  article.  Again,  Mr,  President,  I  don't  know  what 
ellect  that  might  have  in  case  of  a  further  prosecution;  I  don't  know 
but  it  ^vould  be  a  bar,  and  we  do  not  like  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
that  kiii.l.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  Senate  exonerating  the  respond- 
ent from  the  charges  contained  in  that  article  when  they  have  refused  to 
permit  us  to  introduce  any  testimony  undw  it.  How  they  can  exoner- 
ate him  from  the  charges  contained  in  that  article  after  having  refosed 
to  allow  any  testimony  to  be  given,  is  beyond  my  con>prehension, 

Mr.  Allls,  (to  Mr.  Manager  Collins:)  Will  you  rind  us  guilty  on  that? 

Senator  Crooks.  Does  tlie  gentleman  mean  to  make  an  objection  now 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  twentieth  article  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  objection  is  in  regard  to  the  recital  in 
the  first  part  of  the  order  and  not  to  the  order  in  its  eflfect. 
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Senator  Crooks.    It  reflects  on  the  action  of  the  Seno-te,  does  it  not  ? 
Senator  Aakeb.     Oh,  no. 
Senator  Crooks.     Why  don't  it  ? 

The  President  fro  tem.  The  first  part  of  the  order  recites  that  the 
xxianagers  have  produced  no  testimony  under  certain  articles;  the  man- 
ager states  that  they  did  offer  testimony  under  article  twenty  but  thfit 
it  was  excluded  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Arctander.     No  evidence  was  offered  under  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  were  not  allowed  to  offer  any. 

Senator  Langpon.  i  think  the  Senate  have  already  acted  on  article 
twenty. 

The  President  jpro  teni.  Suppose,  then,  that  article  twenty  be  omit- 
ted from  the  order  and  that  separate  action  be  taken  in  regai'd  to  it  if  it 
is  desired. 

Mr.  Manager  Colliks.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  in  response  to 
the  remark  of  Senator  Crooks  that  I  have  no  reflection  to  make  upon 
•the  Senate.  If  I  have  said  anything  that  is  a  reflection  upon  the  Senate 
I  desire  to  apolc^i^se,  it  was  wholly  unintentional.  I  of  course  make  no 
reflection  upon  the  Senate  for  any  course  they  have  taken;  but  I  did 
not  want  any  result  here  that  would  reflect  upon  the  managers. 

Senator  Crooks.  I  did  not  so  understand  it;  I  thir^k  the  Senate  are 
perfectly  ^villing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  act  in  regard  to 
that  matter  absolutely  and  not  charge  it  upon  the  managers;  that  was 
not  my  intention. 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.    That  is  all  we  desire,  Senator. 

The  President  pro  tem.  y  I  would  say,  for  the  information  of  the  court, 
that  article  twenty  is  stricken  out  from  this  proposed  order,  and  the 
Secretary  will  again  read  it  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  honorable  mana- 
gers and  counsel  for  the  respondent  will  see  if  it  is  siitisfactory. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  order  oflered  by  Senator  Hinds  as  amended, 
as  follows: 

The  managers  having  produced  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
contained  in  articles  six,  nine,  thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  specifications 
three,  six  and  eight  of  article  seventeen. 

Therefore  it  is  ordered:  That  articles  six,  nine,  thirteen  and  sixteen, 
and  specifications  three,  six  and  eight  of  article  seventeen,  be  and  the 
same  are  dismissed,  anrl  that  the  respondent  be  and  he  is  relieved  and 
exonorated  from  the  charges  therein  contained. 

Senator  Wilson.     Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  motion. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  honorable  managere  move  action  of  the 
court  as  embodied  in  the  proposed  order;  it  is  moved  that  the  applica- 
tion be  granted  and  that  the  order  be  entered  as  read  by  the  clerk.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Senator  Langdon.     I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  „ 

The  President  pro  tem.  Those  in  favor  of  granting  the  application  of 
the  honorable  managers  and  that  the  order  be  entered,  will  vote  aye  as 
their  names  are  called;  opposed  nay. 

The  Clerk  then  called  the  roll  and  announced  no  quorum  present. 

Senator  Crooks.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  we  take  a  recess  for 
five  minutes. 
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Senator  Hinds.    A  recess  is  not  necessary. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  believe  the  Senators  are  in  the  building. 

Senator  Powers.     I  move  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

The  President.  A  call  of  the  Senate  is  moved.  Those  in  fever  of 
the  motion  will  vote  aye;  those  opposed,  no.     The  ayes  have  it. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  wiU  see  that  no  one  passes  out.  The  Secretary 
will  furnish  a  list  of  the  absentees,  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  wiU  call 
them  in. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll.  On  tho  call  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Case,  Castle,  Crooks,  GilfiUan  C.  D.,  Hinds, 
Howard,  Johnson  A.M.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  Mealey,  Morrison,  Powers, 
Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  White,  Wilson. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  having  brought  in  some  of  the  absentees. 

Senator  Langdon.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  further  proceedingB 
under  the  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion  having  been  put,  further  proceedings  under  the  call  were 
dispensed  with. 

Senator  Hinds.  Mr.  President,  upon  consultation  with  the  managers 
and  counsel  for  the  respondent,  T  ask  leave  to  withdraw  the  pending  order, 
and  to  offer  the  following  as  a  substitute. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  Senator  who  offered  the  pending  order 
asks  l^ave  to  withdraw  the  same,  and  substitute  therefor  the  one  which 
will  be  read.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  pending  order  will  be  consid- 
ered withdrawn,  and  the  one  proposed  wiU  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

» 

^  The  managers  having  signified  their  intention  to  withdraw  certain  ar- 
ticles and  charges,  to-wit :  articles  six,  nine,  thirteen,  sixteen,  and  speci- 
fications three,  six,  and  eight;  therefore,  it  is 

Ordered,  That  articles  six,  nine,  thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  specifica- 
tions three,  six  and  eight  of  article  seventeen,  be,  and  the  same  are,  here- 
by dismissed, — and  that  the  respondent  be,  and  he  is,  relieved  and  exoner- 
ated from  the  charges  therein  contained. 

And,  further,  the  Senate,  haviilg  by  its  roll  heretofore  adopted,  refused 
to  receive  any  evidence  under  the  specifications  of  the  managers  to  arti- 
cle twenty, 

Orde^ea,  That  said  article  twenty  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  dismissed, 
and  the  respondent  discharged  and  exonerated  therefrom. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  order. 

The  President.  Senator  Hinds  submits  the  order  which  has  been 
read,  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  ?  Those 
in  fevor  of  adopting  the  order  will  say  aye. 

Senator  Langdon.     I  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

The  President.  The  ayes  and  noes  being  called  for,  the  secretary 
will  call  the  roll.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  this  motion  will  say  aye; 
those  opposed  will  say  no." 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  20,  and  nays  none,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — 
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Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Case,  Castle,  Crooks,  Gilfillan  C.  D.,  Gilfillan 
J.  B.,  Hinds,  Howard,  Johnson  A.  M.,  Langdon,  Macdonald,  Mealey, 
Morrison,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  White  and  Wilson. 

The  President.  The  question  being  upon  the  motion  of  Senator 
Hinds  there  were  yeas  twenty -two  and  nays  none;  so  the  motion  pre- 
vails, and  the  order  will  be  entered  accordingly. 

Senator  Powers.  Mr.  President,  I  now  withdraw  the  resolution  on 
your  desk  with  reference  to  article  twenty. 

The  President  pro  tern.  Not  having  been  presented,  it  will  be  consid- 
ered as  withdrawn.  Senator  Johnson  also  submits  the  following  order, 
which  will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk.     Senator  A.  M.  Johnson  offers  the  following  resolution: 

Ordered,  that  the  respondent  be,  and  he  is  hereby  discharged  from  ar- 
ticle 19. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  second  that  motion. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.     I  move  the  Senate  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Macdonald.    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate  go  into  secret 
session. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Would  it  be  allowable  for  counsel  to  be  heard  up- 
on the  proposed  resolution  before  the  Senate  goes   into  secret  session  ? 

The  President  pro  tern.  Upon  the  motion  submitted  by  Senator 
Johnson? 

Mr.  Arctander.     Yes,  sir. 

The  President  pro  tern.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  be 
heerd  upon  this  question  before  the  Senate  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Castle.  I  move  that  the  respective  counsel,  representing  the 
State  and  the  respondent,  should  they  desire  to  do  so,  be  heard  upon 
the  resolution. 

The  President  oro  tern.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ramsey,  then,  with- 
draw his  motion  for  a  moment? 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.     I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  President  pro  tem.  The  resolution,  then,  offered  by  Senator 
Johnson  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  If  the  honorable  managers, 
or  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  desire  to  be  heard  they  will  now  have 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Arctander.     Do  the. managers  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Dunn.     We  do  not.     We  are  willing  to  submit  it. 

Mr.  Arctander.  The  Managers  not  desiring  to  be  heard,  I  simply 
ask  leave  to  state  to  the  Senate,  that  the  respondent  asks  that  this  order 
be  not  adopted.  Although  respondent  and  his  counsel  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  proof  has  totally  failed  upon  that  charge,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  respondent  thinks  that  the  charge  having  been  found 
against  him,  and  evidence  having  been  adduced  (even  admitting  that  it 
does  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  or  prove  any  guilt  at  all,  under  that 
article),  there  is  evidence  there,  that  has  a  tendency  to  throw  a  slur 
upon  his  character  morally,  and  he  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  be  vindicated  upon  that  charge  ;  to  bring  evidence  forward,  and  show 
that  the  charge  is  lalse  and  malicious  in  its  entirety,  and  show  that  the 
evidence  that  has  been  brought  forward  is  not  true.  Now,  the  respond- 
ent desires,  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  that  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vindicate  himself  upon  it,  maintaining,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  order  would  be  perfectly  proper  so  far  as  the  Siate  is  concerned,  and 
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SO  fiu:  as  the  ligbts  of  any  person  aocused  axe  cosicemed,  beeanse  we 
admit  and  loaintain,  and  shall  hereafter  maintain,  ihat  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  State  does  not  tend  to  establish  the  eharge,  either  be- 
yond a  reasont^ble  doubt,  or  at  all.  Of  eourse,  we  know  that  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter,  as  in  any  other,  and  that  the 
Senate  can  do  sJi  it  sees  fit ;  but  we  simply  desire  to  state  the  position 
of  the  respondent  upon  this  point, — that  be  feels  that  it  is  due  to  him, 
if  he  can — as  I  know  he  can, — to  refute  that  charge  and  the  testimony 
that  has  been  produced,  and  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  so  to 
do. 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.  The  .managers  would  second  the  wishes  of  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  in  this  matter,  for  the  reason  that  if  these 
charges  can  be  disproved,  it  would  be  not  only  for  the  credit  of  the  re- 
spondent, but  for  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  the  credit  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  State.  They  ov^t  to  be  disproved  if  it  is  p€>gsible  to  do  so, 
and  no  one  would  rejoice  more  to  see  them  disproved  than  the  board 
of  managers. 

Senator  Powers.  I  hope  under  the  circumstances  that  the  Senato 
who  opposed  the  resolu.tiein  will  withdraw  it,  and  that  will  save  a  secret 
session. 

The  PassincNT  pro  teiV"    Do  the  counsel  desire  to  be  heard  fiuther? 

Mr.  Manager  Hicks.     No  further. 

Senator  C.  D.  Gilfillan.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that  we  go  into 
secret  session. 

Senator  Crooks.     I  second  that  motion. 

The  Prbsii>£NT  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  tiie  Senate 
now  go  into  secret  session. 

Senator  Wilson.  I  would  ask  if  it  would  not  supercede  the  necesnty 
for  a  secret  session,  if  the  motion  is  withdrawn  ? 

Senator  A.  M.  Johnson.     Then  I  withdraw  the  motion,  Mr.  President. 

Senator  Crooks.     Do  not  do  it,  because  I  shall  renew  it. 

The  President  pro  tern.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  ^^f"  Senate 
now  go  into  secret  session.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  x'hose  in 
favor  of  it  will  say  aye,  those  opposed  no. 

The  ayes  have  it;  the  motion  prevails. 

The  court  here  went  into  secret  session. 

When  the  doors  were  opened : 

The  Presidbnt.  The*  following  is  the  result  of  the  secret  session. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  court  the  testimony  introduced 
under  article  ninteeen  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  does  not  sustain 
the  charge  contained  therein,  therefore. 

Ordered,  that  the  respondent  be  and  hereby  is  discharged  and  exon- 
erated from  the  said  charge,  and  that  the  evidence  with  reference  thereto 
be  expunged  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Arctander.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Senate;  I  desire  to  get  one  hundred  blank  subpcenaes  issued. 

The  President.    The  clerk  will  issue  them. 

The  Clerk.     I  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Brisbin:  Has  there  been  any  definite  order  with  reference  to  the 
time  for  which  an  adjournment  is  to  be  made  ? 
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The  Prbotdent.  That  has  been  already  fixed  upon, — a  week  from  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  feftisBiN.    I  beg  pardon;  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  President.     A  week  from  next  Tuesday  at  half  past  two. 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Arctander.  Will  you  allow  me  one  question.  Has  any  order 
been  taken  in  secret  session  in  regard  to  what  number  of  witness  it  is 
deemed  adviseable  for  the  defence  to  produce  each  day  or  as  to  sub- 
poenaing witness  for  Saturday  or  Monday. 

The  President.    That  is  the  only  order. 

Senator  Hinds.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  respondent's  counsel  had  suggested  that  they  would  try  to  have  in  at- 
tendance about  ten  witnesses  each  day,  and  there  was  no  dissent,  that  I 
heard  in  regard  to  that  theory;  not  to  have  all  here  at  once,  but  a  stated 
number  for  each  suceeding  day,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  I  think. 

Mr.  Arctander.  We  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Senate  desires 
to  subpoena  any  witness  for  Saturdays  or  Mondays,  understanding  as  we 
do,  that  there  have  been  no  sessions  on  those  days  most  of  the  time, 
so  far.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  provide 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  on  those  days. 

The  President.  That  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Senator  Hinds.    I  offer  this  as  an  order  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

The  President.    Does  Senator  Buck  withdraw  hie  motion  to  adjourn? 

Senator  C.  F.  Buck.     I  do. 

The  PRf«iDENT.    The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered.    That  the  subpoenas  issued  for  respondent's  witnesses  be 
made  returnable  at  2:80  o'clock  p.  m.,  as  follows: 
Eight  witnesses  for  Wednesday,  February  8th. 
Eight  witnesses  for  Thursday,  February  9th. 
Four  witnesses  for  Friday,  February  10th. 
Ten  witnesses  for  Monday,  February  13th. 
Ten  witnesses  for  Tuesday,  February  14th. 
Ten   witnesses  for  Wednesday,  February  15th. 
Ten  witnesses  for  Thursday,  February  16th. 
Five  witnesses  for  Friday,  February  17th. 

The  PrEsiDENT.  The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Senator  Hinds,  the  Secretary  will  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  roll  being  called,  there  were  yeas  23,  and  nays  none,  as  follows  : 

Messrs.  Aaker,  Adams,  Case,  Castle,  Clement,  Crooks,  GilfiUan,  C.  D., 
Gilfillan,  J.  B.,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  I^angdon,  Macdonald,  Mcljaughlin, 
Mealey,  Morrison,  Powers,  Rice,  Shalleen,  Tiffany,  White,  Wilkins,  Wil- 
son. 

The  President.  The  chair  would  suggest  that  some  might  be  sub- 
poenaed for  attendance  on  Tuesday. 

Senator  Hinds.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  will  be  taken  up  bv  the 
opening  arguments,  and  hence  the  examination  of  witnesses  would  be 
impossible. 
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Senator  Crooks.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  President,  for  how  many  weeh 
that  order  provides  ? 

Senator  Hinds.  It  only  provides  for  a  two  weeks'  session;  after  that, 
if  it  be  necessary,  a  further  ord^  can  be  made. 

The  Presilent.  The  chair  would  state  to  the  counsel  that  there  was 
considerable  discussion  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  witnesses,  but  no 
formal  action  was  taken,  but  some  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  what  the 
respondent  is  entitled  to,  and  that  information  can  be  had  from  the 
Senators  informally. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded 

Senator  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  explain  in  regard  to  there  being  so 
few  on  Friday.  The  idea  is  that  the  tirst  witnesses  will  be  examined  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  forenoon, 
the  counsel  suggested,  would  be  taken  up  by  the  opening  arguments, 
and  perhaps  other  motions,  and  so  forth.  The  first  witnesses  will  be 
here  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  comedown 
on  the  morning  train,  instead  of  coming  down  the  day  before.  That 
would  be  the  time  they  would  be  wanted.  Then  the  first  eight  witnesses 
would  take  up  from  Wednesday  noon  until  Thursday  noon;  the  next 
eight  from  Thursday  noon  to  Friday  noon,  leaving  only  a  small  time 
Frida}'  afternoon  for  the  other  four  witnesses;  taking  it  for  granted, 
knowing  what  our  experience  has  been  in  the  past,  that  the  court  would 
not  remain  in  session  nor  have  a  quorum  on  Saturday  nor  Mondry  fore- 
n9on;  so  there  is  no  provision  made  for  Saturday  afternoons  or  Monday 
forenoons  for  these  two  weeks. 

The  President.     The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  order. 

Senator  Powers.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
how  that  seems  to  satisfy  them  ? 

Mr.  Brisbin.     It  is  agreeable,  I  believe. 

The  President.  As  many  as  are  of  the  opinion  the  motion  should 
prevail,  will  say  aye;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  The  ayes  have 
it,  the  motion  prevails. 

Senator  D.  Buck.     I  now  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  President.  It  is  now  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Senate  do 
adjourn.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  aye;  those  op- 
posed, nay.    The  ayes  have  it.    The  Senate  now  stands  adjourned. 
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